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CHAPTER I. 


N the old world the reign of winter has 
commenced. The woods are snow- 
white, the hedges are frosted over, the pools 
are frozen, icicles hang from the branches of 
the trees. Wayfarers walk briskly, stamp 
their feet, and beat their hands to keep the 
circulation going; while other humans, 
whom business does not call from their 
houses, snuggle round the fireside, with 
doors and windows closed to keep out the 
nipping air. Winged immigrants that came 
in the sweet spring days have long since 
taken their departure to warmer climes, 
bearing with them memories of a bright 
youth, to be renewed when another spring 
smiles upon the land. 

In the new world, at the same moment, it 
is nature’s holiday time. The air is scented 
with the fragrance of white lilies and jessa- 
mine ; fringed violets carpet the woods ; the 
wild passion fruit, with its gleaming scarlet 
flowers, illuminates the bushes; the palm- 
tree rears its graceful head above festoons of 
feathery leaves, in which clumps of red 
berries shine like clusters of stars; tall 
quandong-trees and wild plums shoot up 
straight as arrows, for the most part clear of 
vines and creepers, but not always success- 
ful in escaping the embrace of the stag’s horn 
fern, one of the handsomest of all Australia’s 
parasites ; and the white-wooded umbrella- 
tree proudly asserts its claim to pre-emi- 
nence, with its darkly lustrous laurel-shaped 
leaves surmounted by long radiating spikes 
of crimson flowers, the brilliancy of which 
rivals the glowing sunsets of the South. 


Through the grand forests, in which for un- 
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numbered ages the dusky savage has roamed 
in freedom, never dreaming of the invasion 
of a higher civilisation, flit flocks of resplen- 
dent parrots, chief among them being the 
blue mountain, the rosella, and the crimson 
wing ; black cockatoos, with their dazzling 
tails spread out, are lurking in the branches 
of the bloodwood trees, where they find both 
food and shelter ; flycatchers, all green and 
gold, are cunningly watching the waterholes 
for prey ; laughing jackasses, with their blue 
feathers and cold grey eyes, which are now 
twinkling with fun, are making merry over 
the absurd antics of native companions, 
whose conceited hoppings and twirlings are 
comic enough to inspire mirth in the dullest 
denizens of the woods; while the soft musi- 
cal notes of the bell birds, all green and 
purple, blue and golden, make harmonious 
the west wind which travels from the 
beaches, and fill the air with melody strange 
and sweet. 

Within hail of these summer evidences of 
loveliness and grandeur stand two men, one 
young, the other not yet middle-aged. The 
younger man, whose name is Basil Whitting- 
ham, is the embodiment of careless, indolent 
grace, but just now he is evincing an unusual 
earnestness of manner, both in speaking and 
listening. His age is barely twenty-three, 
and he bears about him the unmistakeable 
stamp of gentleman. This is not always the 
case with men who have honest claims to the 
title, but with some few it is a gift. It is so 
with Basil Whittingham. He has blue eyes, 
fair hair, a supple, graceful form, a laughing 
mouth, with teeth like pearl, delicate hands, 
and a long light-brown moustache, which he 
evidently regards as a magnificent possession, 
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and cherishes and nurses as a thing of 
beauty. Otherwise he has not much to be 
proud of in the shape of possessions, for his 
clothes would be anything but presentable in, 
Mayfair, though here in the Australian woods 
they may serve well enough. His trousers, 
tucked into old knee boots, have conspicu- 
ously seen their best days ; his shirt, of some 
light material, has rents in it, showing the 
fair skin of his arms embrowned by the sun 
where the sun could get at them; the sash 
round his waist is frayed and faded ; his 
wide-awake hat, sound in front, is tattered 
at the back, where it flaps loosely over his 
flowing hair ; and, moreover, he is smoking a 
short black cutty. Yet despite these draw- 
backs, if drawbacks they can be called in this 
land of freedom, freer indeed than any 
republic under the sun, even the most 
ordinary observer would be ready to acknow- 
ledge that the man was a gentleman. One, 
for instance, who would not do a dirty trick, 
who would not tell a lic to serve his own in- 
terests, who would not betray a friend, and 
who would be more likely to wrong himself 
than others. Tender, simple, brave ; fear- 
less, but not foolhardy ; open-hearted, con- 
fiding, and unsuspicious of sinister motives in 
those with whom he associates, even in those 
with whom he has once shaken hands; with 
a sense of humour which lightens adversity ; 
regretting not the past, though he has wilfully 
steered his boat into the Bay of Poverty, and 
dreading not the future: such is Basil 
Whittingham, a typical type of an honest, 
frank, manly English gentleman. 

His companion, by name Anthony Bidaud, 
was born and bred in Switzerland, but is of 
French extraction. He speaks English flu- 
ently, so well indeed that those who serve 
him will not believe he is a foreigner. He 
has not yet reached middle age, but he 
looks sixty at least, and on his worn, anxious 
face dwells the expression of a man who is 
waiting for a mortal stroke. He is well 
dressed, after the free bush fashion, and is 
no less a gentleman than Basil Whittingham. 
It is the mutual recognition of social equality 
that keeps Basil penniless and poorly clad, 
for he is a guest, not a dependant, on the 
plantation of which Anthony Bidaud is 
master. This state of things suits the care- 
less nature of the younger gentleman, who, 
welcomed and received by Anthony Bidaud 
as an equal, takes a Quixotic pride in hold- 
ing himself free from the touch of servitude. 
Perhaps Annette, of whom you shall pre- 
sently hear, serves as a factor in the attitude 
he has chosen. 








But this Quixotism has served him tricks 
before to-day, and has marred his worldly 
fortunes in his native land. Being the hero 
of our story, it is needful that something 
should be related of his career in the home 
country. 

His parents were Devonshire people, and 
he their only child. It was understood that 
his father was a man of fortune; he lived 
as one, kept hounds and horses, and main- 
tained a costly establishment. For some 
reason or other Mr. Whittingham had an 
antipathy to college life, and Basil’s education 
was conducted in private. No expense was 
spared on it ; the best tutors that could be 
obtained were engaged, and if the lad did not 
greatly distinguish himself, he learnt quite 
enough to fit him for the position which, ac- 
cording to all appearance, he was destined to 
fill. Needless to say that he was the idol of 
his parents; he was also the idol of a 
wealthy uncle, to whom he paid a visit once 
in every year, and who, being childless, had 
announced his intention of making Basil his 
heir. Thus, all seemed smooth and pleasant- 
sailing before the young fellow. But misfor- 
tunes came ; at the age of fourteen he lost 
his mother. The memory of the solemn mo- 
ments he spent by her bedside before she 
closed her eyes upon the world abided ever 
with Basil, whose passionate adoration for 
the dear mother was a good testimony of his 
affectionate disposition. But there was some- 
thing deeper than affection in the feelings he 
entertained for her. She had been to him 
more than a loving mother; she had been 
his truest counsellor and friend. Upon her 
had devolved the father’s duty of inculcating 
in their child those strict principles of honour 
and right-doing which set the seal of true man- 
hood upon him who follows them out in his 
course through life. Basil’s father was of an 
easy, genial nature, and it was from him 
that Basil inherited a cheerfulness of tem- 
per and a sense of humour which lessened 
evils instead of magnifying them. The 
higher qualities of his character came from 
his mother. Lying on her death-bed she 
impressed upon him the beauty of honesty 
and uprightness, and the lad’s heart res- 
ponded to her teaching. 

“Never look to consequences, my dear 
child,” she said. “Do always whatis right ; 


and when you are a man counsel and guide 
your dear father.” 

He promised to obey her, but it was not 
until many years had passed that he knew 
what she meant when she told him to counsei 
and guide his father. 


It was she who had 
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steered her husband’s boat when it had got 
into troubled waters, and steered it always 
into a safe harbour. No one knew it, noone 
suspected it; not even her husband, who be- 
lieved that it was due.to himself alone that 
he escaped dangers which threatened him 
from time to time; but this ignorance was 
due to her wisdom, and partly, also, to her 
love; rather than wound his feelings, she 
preferred to suffer herself. It is not to be 
inferred from this remark that she had not 
led a happy life ; she had, and her home was 
happy in the truest sense; but she sighed 
to think of her husband, left alone to grapple 
with difficulties which his easy nature pre- 
vented him from seeing. 

She had some private fortune of her own, 
and with her husband’s consent she made a 
will devising it all to her son, with the excep- 
tion of some small legacies to humble friends. 
The money was to be invested, and to 
accumulate till Basil was twenty-one years of 
age, when he was to come into possession of 
it; so that, even without his uncle, he was 
comfortably provided for. A short time 
after his mother’s death his father announced 
his intention of giving up his establishment 
in the country and settling in London. The 
home in which he had passed so many happy 
years with his wife was desolate and sad now 
that she was gone from it; he wandered 
through the rooms with a weight on his heart 
which memory made heavier instead of 
lighter. 

“Yes, Basil,” he said to his son, “it is the 
best thing I can do. If I remain here I shall 
lose my reason ; I must find some distraction 
from grief.” 

Basil was too young to question this de- 
cision ; what his father resolved upon must 


be right. The old home was sold up, and 
father and son removed to London. Then 
came the question of Basil’s education. His 


uncle considered removal to London a step 
in the wrong direction, and he wrote to that 
effect; he also expressed his opinion that 
London was an unsuitable place in which to 
‘ conduct a young gentleman’s education. 
“Give the lad a tutor,” he said, “and let 
him travel.” This was done, and before he 
was fifteen years of age Basil was living on 
the Continent, picking up knowledge and 
picking up pleasure in not quite equal quan- 
tities, the latter predominating. It was an 
agreeable life, ant Basil did not harm by it. 
Every year he came to England, and spent a 
month with his father in London, and a week 
with his uncle in the country. On one 
occasion he and his uncle spent this week 





together in the great city, living at Morley’s 
Hotel, Charing Cross, and seeing the sights, 
and this visit was destined to be pregnant 
with strange results in yoars to come. 
Except upon all other occasions the uncle 
received Basil in the country. The old 
gentleman was full of quips and cranks and 
imaginary ills. He fancied himself an in- 
valid, and coddled himself up absurdly ; and 
Basil, when he visited him, seldom left the 
house. The forced seclusion did not trouble 
the young fellow; he could make himself 
happy anywhere. Certainly there were few 
dull moments in his uncle’s house when Basil 
was in it, and the old gentleman, while not 
objecting to a display of animal spirits, im- 
proved the opportunity by endeavouring to 
drive into his nephew’s head a special kind of 
worldly wisdom. As, for instance: All men 
are rogues (ourselves excepted, of course). 
Never open your heart to a friend (except, of 
course, to an uncle who is going to leave you 
all his money). Keep your secrets. Spend 
your money on your own pleasures and your 
own ambitions. Never make yourself respon- 
sible for another man’s debts. Et cetera, et 
cetera, et cetera. This kind of counsel was 
showered upon Basil, and it went in at one 
ear and came out at the other. It produced 
no effect upon him whatever, and he was 
spared the trouble of arguing upon these 
matters, even if he were in the humour for 
it—which he was not; he had a knack of 
avoiding disagreeable topics by his uncle’s 
everlasting assertion that the counsel he gave 
was absolutely indisputable, and was to be 
received as such. 

“ All right, uncle,” said Basil; “now let us 
talk of something else.” 

And he would fly off into accounts of such 
of his Continental adventures as he knew 
would please the old fellow. He had a capi- 
tal gift of description, and the old man would 
sit huddled up in his arm-chair, cracking his 
sides at his nephew’s wit. Basil never bade 
his uncle good-bye without a cheque for a 
substantial sum in his pocket. He was 
liberally provided for by his father, but he 
did not despise his uncle’s gifts. Seeing that 
his stories of his travels amused his uncle, he 
said that he would one day write a book. 

“ And when you write it,” his uncle said, 
“burn it. Write a book indeed! Put your 
time out at better interest, Basil. Make 
money, money, money. Then people will 
bow down to you. J’m not a nice object to 
look at, am 1? But I’ve got money, and 
people bow down to me/ How much more 
will they be likely to do se to a handsome 
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fellow like you? Make money, my boy, 
make money, and stick to it.” 

Which worldly advice went as usual in at 
one ear and out at the other. ‘“ Never cross 
your uncle,” his father said; and he never 
did. After all, the old gentleman’s remarks 
had only a general application; had there 
been any special interest at stake Basil would 
have argued it stoutly enough, and thereby 
got himself into hot water. 

So things went on till Basil was twenty- 
one years of age, when he was to come into 
possession of his mother’s fortune. On his 
birthday he wrote to his father, saying he 
would be home in a fortnight, and full of 
kind messages—messages which did not reach 
the sense of the man for whom they were 
intended : on the day the letter was delivered 
at the London address his father was lying 
in delirium on a bed from which he was 
never to rise. A week before he intended to 
start for home Basil received a letter inform- 
ing him of the sad news. ‘Come back im- 
mediately,” the writer said, “if you wish to 
see your father alive.” Basil did not lose a 
moment. Travelling as quickly as possible 
he arrived at his father’s house—too late. It 
was a terrible blow to him, more terrible than 
the loss of his mother, for which he had been 
in a measure prepared. Death came more 
slowly in her case, and she had instilled into 
her son a spirit of resignation which softened 
the bereavement. Even before she drew her 
last breath Basil had thought of her as an 
angel in heaven. But with his father it was 
so sudden; there had been no preparation 
for the parting, no indication of it. It was 
true that his father had been ailing for 
months, but he had been careful not to alarm 
his son. He may have believed, as most men 
do, that the worst would not happen; we 
are chary in applying to ourselves the 
rules we are so ready to apply to othets. 
Only in his last hour of consciousness, before 
he fell into the delirium from which it was 
fated he should not recover, had he asked for 
his desk, and taking from it’a sheet of paper 
wrote a few words to his son, which he de- 
sired should be delivered in the event of any- 
thing serious happening to him. He did not 
believe it even then; had he been a religious 
man he would have weighed the matter more 
deeply, but he was one who, living as fairly 

‘good and moral a life as the average church- 

goer, seldom went to the Divine fount for 
.comfort and counsel. It might have been 
better for Basil if he had, for a warning 
might have come to him to check the mad 
desire which had taken possession of him, - 





—_. 


Between him and Basil there had never 
been a harsh word. Each bore for the other 
the truest affection, Never a cross, never an 
ill-tempered look ; unvarying sweetness had 
marked their intercourse. So sudden a sepa- 
ration could have been nothing less than ter- 
rible to the living. It was long before Basil 
recovered from it. With the exception of his 
crotchety old uncle he was absolutely with- 
out kith or kin. Letters had passed between 
them with reference to the sad event. “I 
cannot come to London to attend the funeral,” 
his uncle wrote ; “1 am too infirm and feeble. 
When you have settled your father’s affairs I 
shall be glad to see you to talk things over. 
It is time you made a serious start in life. 
You have your mother’s fortune, and your 
father’s, which I should say is a handsome 
one; you will have mine, though I intend to 
keep you out of it as long as I can. You are 
a lucky dog ; you ought to die a millionaire.” 
A mortal ending the absolute desirability of 
which may well be doubted. Basil replied, 
hoping his uncle would live to a good old age, 
and promising to visit him as soon as affairs 
were settled. In his father’s desk he found 
the scrawl which the dying man had written. 
It was very short. 

‘* My dear Basil,—The honour of my name 
is in your hands, Your loving father.” 

He had not strength to attach his name. 

It was not until the day after the funeral 
that the significance of these words impressed 
itself upon Basil. ‘The honour of my name 
is in your hands.” They were his father’s 
last words to him. What meaning did they 
bear? He had heard from his father’s law- 
yers, informing him that they had the will in 
their possession, and that they were at his 
service. He wrote to them, to the effect that 
he would call upon them early the following 
morning. 

The head of the firm received him gravely 
and courteously, and gave orders that, they 
were not to be disturbed. 

The will had been drawn out years since, 
and no alteration had been made in it. Every- 
thing was left to Basil, unreservedly to him. 
There were affectionate allusions in it which 
drew tears from Basil’s eyes. When his emo- 
tion had subsided he observed that the lawyer 
was regarding him with an air of curiosity. 

“May I ask,” said the lawyer, “if full 
confidence existed between you and your 
father ?” ~ 

“ The fullest,” replied Basil. ‘He had no 
secrets from me, nor I any from him.” 

The lawyer seemed sensibly relieved. “You 
know of his speculations ?” 
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“His speculations!” exclaimed Basil, in 
surprise. ‘I was not aware that he specu- 
lated.” 

“Then full confidence did not exist be- 
tween you. As between lawyer and client, 
I warned him ; I could do no more than that. 
In my experience, my dear sir, I have seen 
so many go the same way. There is but one 
end to it, and this has ended as the others 
have done.” 

“T will listen to nothing against my father,” 
said Basil warmly. 

“T have nothing to say against him,” re- 
sponded the lawyer, “except that he was 
unwise. He had an intense craving to leave 
you a very large fortune, and this craving 
became a kind of disease in him, and led him 


on. I regret to tell you that all his specula- | 


tions have ended disastrously.” 

“That is to say, have resulted in a loss ?” 

“Tn great losses.” 

“To what extent ?” 

‘Claims are pouring in. If they are satis- 
fied, the will in your hands is not worth more 
than waste paper. But some of the claims 
may be contested, and in my belief success- 


fully. But that will be a matter for counsel’s | 


opinion.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with counsel,” said 
Basil; “it has to do with me. I am my dear 
father’s representative, and it is for me to 
determine what is to be done.” 

“Undoubtedly. Instructions must come 
from you.” 

“Claims are pouring in, you say. Can 
you tell me to what amount ?” 

*“ As far as we have received them; there 
are more to be presented you understand.” 

“Yes,” 

“Plainly, then,” said the lawyer, “the 
property your father has left will not be 
sufficient to meet his debts.” 

“They must be paid, however.” 

The lawyer inclined his head. 

“Yes,” said Basil, rising and pacing the 


room in his excitement, “they must be | 


paid. No stigma must rest upon my father’s 
memory. Some of the claims may be con- 
tested, you say ? In justice ?” 

“ Legally,” replied the lawyer. 

“Task you again,” said Basil. “In justice?” 

The lawyer, declining to commit himself, 
made no reply. 

“ At least,” said Basil, “you can answer me 
this question. My father owes the money ?” 
“Yes, my dear sir, he owes the money.” 

“Then it must be paid. Do you not see 
that it must be paid? No man shall have the 
power of uttering one word against him.” 


“But,” said the lawyer, eyeing the young 
man as he would have eyed a psychological 
puzzle, “if the estate left by your father is 
not sufficient to satisfy all these claims, what 
is to be done ?” 

“T have money of my own—my mother’s 
fortune—of which you have the particulars.” 

“Yes, we can give you all the information 
| you require, and it requires but your signa- 
| ture to a few documents, already prepared, 
my dear sir, to place you in possession of this 
| very handsome inheritance.” 
| “You can probably tell me the amount 
_ of it.” 
| “Almost to a farthing. It is invested in 
| the safest securities, realisable at an hour’s 
| notice, and it amounts to ”—the lawyer took 

some papers from a japanned box, and ran 
his eye over them—‘“ it amounts to not less 
than twenty-three thousand pounds.” 

“ Will that,” asked Basil, “with my father’s 
| estate, satisfy in full the claims which are 
pouring in?” 
| “But, my dear sir,” expostulated the 

lawyer, with a look of astonishment— 

Basil would not allow him to conclude. 
“T have to repeat some of my questions, it 
| seems,” he said. ‘ Will this fortune, which 
is realisable in an hour, satisfy in full the 
claims of my father’s creditors ¢” 
| The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, and 
| replied briefly, “ More than satisfy them.” 
| “Then the matter is settled,” said Basil. 
| “I empower you to collect the whole of these 
claims to the uttermost farthing ; to convert 
the securities which are mine into money ; 
to prepare a complete balance sheet, and to 
pay my father’s creditors in full, with as 
little delay as possible.” 

“T am to accept these instructions as defi- 
nite and decisive ?” 

“ As definite and decisive.” 

“They shall be followed and carried out 
with as little delay as possible. I must 
trouble you to call here at three o'clock this 
afternoon to sign the necessary papers.” 

“T will be punctual. Good morning ; and 
I am greatly obliged to you.” 

“Good morning, my dear sir,” said the 
lawyer, adding under his breath, “ and I am 
greatly astonished at you.” 

At three o'clock that afternoon Basil 
called again at the lawyer's office, and signed 
“the necessary papers,” and went away with 
a light heart and a smiling face. Within a 
month the affair was concluded, his father’s 
estate was realised, and his father’s creditors 
were paid in full. There remained to him 
then, out of his mother’s fortune, the sum 
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of three thousand pounds. That was the 
sum total of his inheritance. 

He was perfectly happy and contented. 
Long before the business was finally settled 
he had realised what his father meant by his 
last few written words: “My dear Basil,— 
The honour of my name is in your hands. 
Your loving father.” To good hands indeed 
had the honour of a dead man’s name been 
entrusted. Basil had preserved it unsullied, 
unblemished. 

He took no credit for it; he had fulfilled 
a sacred trust. It was simply a duty per- 
formed. 

“ Now,” he said to himself, “I will go and 
see my uncle.” 

But while he was preparing to start he 





received a letter from that gentleman, which 
will explain why the visit was never paid. 


“ Nephew Basil” (the letter ran), “I have | 
received news of your mad proceedings since | 
your return home. No person in his seber 
senses would have acted as you have done. | 
The greater portion of the claims made | 
against your father’s estate could have been 
legally and successfully contested, and even 
in what remained a sharp lawyer could have 
obtained a substantial abatement. This view, 
as I understand, was presented to you by an 
able firm of solicitors, but you rejected it, 
and chose to play the fool. Now, I do not 
care to have dealings with a fool. 

“T might have pardoned you for sacri- 
ficing your father’s estate to satisfy these | 
claims, but I will not pardon you for sacri- 
ficing the fortune your mother left you. It 
proves to me that it is not safe to entrust 
money to you, and I have decided to put 
mine to better use than to leave it to you. Ac- 
cept this intimation as my ultimatum. It is 
the last letter you will ever receive from me, | 
and you will never see me again. Therefore | 
you need not go to the trouble of coming my | 
way. My house is not open to you. All, 
the good counsel I have given you has been | 
thrown away. You might have told me at the | 
time, and I should have saved my breath and 
my patience. Good-bye, foolish nephew. 


“ BARTHOLOMEW WHITTINGHAM.” 





| 


He was cruel enough to add a postscript : 


* As you are so fond of paying debts for | 


but I gave it to you under the impression 
that you were not exactly an idiot. It 
amounts to quite fourteen hundred pounds. 
If I had it I would put it out at good inte- 
rest.” 


To state that Basil was not hurt by this 
letter would be to state what is not true. 
He had an affection for the old fellow, and 
he was greatly pained to think that all was 
over between them; but he was not in the 
least disturbed by the old man’s arguments. 
He had done what was right ; of this he was 
sure, and it would have required an angel 
from heaven to convince him to the con- 
trary. But the letter stung Basil as well as 
hurt him. There was a bitter twang in his 
uncle’s remark that he could make no legal 


_demand for the money he had given his 
| nephew. 


“He shall have it back,” said 
Basil, “every farthing of it.” Then he was 
seized with an expensive fit of humour. His 
uncle had -spoken of interest. He would 
prove that he was not a whit less indepen- 
dent than the old fellow himself. He made 
some lame and ridiculous calculations of in- 
terest at five per cent. per annum, and 
arrived at the sum of two thousand pounds 
and a few pence. He got a draft for the 
amount, and enclosed it in the following 
note :— 


“All right, my dear uncle. Here is your 
money back again, with interest added. If 
it is not enough interest, let me know, and 
I will send you more. Good-bye, and good 
luck to you. 

“ Your affectionate nephew, 
“ BasIL.” 


This last debt paid, Basil had barely a 
thousand pounds left. He did not hear 
from his uncle again. 

Now, what was he todo? He was with- 
out profession or trade, and did not feel 
equal for any kind of service he saw around, 
even if it was offered to him. ‘‘I think,” he 
said, “ I will travel a little more.” He did so, 
and was prudent enough to travel in an eco- 
nomic spirit ; but his money went fast enough 
for all that. At the end of a year and a 
half he had in his purse exactly one hundred 

ounds. Was he dashed? Nota bit. But 
he knew that something must be done. “I 





which you are not responsible, what do you | will go to Australia,” he said. The project 
say to considering the money I have given exalted him. He glowed, he rubbed his 


ou from time to time as one, and handing hands, he was in a whirl of pleasant excite- 
it back? You can do as you please, of ment. He would be in a new land, in a land 
course. I can make no legal demand for it, of adventure, in a land of romance. There 
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he would be all right, of course. Not a 
doubt of it.. As for his empty purse—and it 
was pretty well empty by the time he had 
paid for his passage and a few necessary odds 
and ends—he scarcely gave ita thought. Was 
he not going to Australia, the poor man’s 
El Dorado? So he set forth in a sailing 
vessel, and enjoyed the passage immensely, 
and landed in Sydney as happy as a king. 
The fairy harbour, the most beautiful in all 
the wide world, enchanted him; the ravish- 
ing scenery enchanted him ; the quaint old 
city, so home-like in its appearance, enchanted 
him. Certainly he had come to the right 
place. 

He was rather more melancholy a few 
weeks afterwards, but he never lost heart. 
Suitablé employment did not present itself 
so readily as he had thought it would, and 
gold was not to be picked up in the streets. 
“T am making a mistake,” he said. “I 
must not remain in the city ; I must go into 
the bush.” He soon made a start, and be- 
gan tramping Queensland way, and after 
some weeks of wandering reached the tract 
of country which Anthony Bidaud had 
taken up. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON the plantation which he had brought 
almost to perfection by twenty years of wise 
labour Anthony Bidaud lived with his only 
child, Annette, a girl of fourteen years of 
age. He had no other of his kindred near 
him. The wife he brought from Switzerland 
lay in a flower-covered grave within a mile 
of the spot upon which he stood. They 
came to the colony childless, but after a 
lapse of years Annette was born to them. 
Until the child was nine years of age the 
fond mother was spared to rear her, and 
then one morning Annette awoke to find the 
dear protector lost to her. It was an irre- 
parable loss in that far-away land, and there 
was no one of her own sex to take the mo- 
ther’s place. But Annette had her father 
left, and he, not unsuccessfully, strove to fill 
the void in his child’s life. He was unre- 
mitting in his tenderness and watchfulness, 
and he bestowed upon his little one a full- 
hearted love. The two had lived together 
till now, when Anthony Bidaud’s heart was 
gloomed by the fear of approaching death. 
He had never been strong, and the climate 
of the new world in which he had made his 
home was destined to be fatal to him. He 
made pilgrimages to Sydney and Melbourne 
to consult the best physicians, but they gave 
him little hope. Death was approaching 














surely and swiftly. A gnawing pain, an in- 
expressible grief, stirred his heart as he 
thought of his child, whom he idolised. The 
reflection that she would be left alone in 
this wild spot, in this remote part of the 
world, without a relative, with scarcely a 
friend, appalled him. Yet what could he do? 

He had neither sought nor made friends ; 
he and his wife and child had been sufficient 
for each other, and when his wife died he 
and Annette sighed for no other companion- 
ship. But had he sought friendships he 
would not have succeeded in making them in 
any but fitful fashion. His nearest neigh- 
bour was twenty miles away, and everybody 
in the colony was so intent upon “ getting 
on” and making his fortune, that there was 
no time for social intercourse. In colonial 
cities there was at that time but little 
“society ;” in the bush, none. 

About a hundred feet above the blue clear 
stream of the Pioneer stood the house in 
which Anthony Bidaud lived. The slabs 
with which it was built had been split from 
the gum and bloodwood trees growing in 
the forest which lay in the rear of the huts 
and buildings inhabited by the labourers, 
chiefly South Sea Islanders, who worked on 
the plantation. The roof was composed of 
shingles split from the same description of 
trees. The interior of the house was lined 
with rich, dark red cedar, which grew in the 
thick scrub on the opposite banks of the 
river. An avenue of bananas led from the 
house along the cliff to an arbour, in which 
oranges, custard apples, guavas, and other 
delicious fruits, ripened in unsurpassed per- 
fection. The posts of the verandahs which 
surrounded three sides of the house were 
covered by gigantic passion fruit, except at 
one end, which was completely enclosed by 
grape vines and the yellow jessamine. Ham- 
mocks were slung in the verandahs, and the 
occupants could swing idly to and fro, shaded 
from the hot sun, and within reach of the 
fruit which grew in such wonderful abun- 
dance and luxuriance all around. A lovely 
home for husband, wife, and children; a 
dream which a poet soul only could properly 
appreciate, but for one human being alone, 
in whose days the flower of human affection 
was not blossoming—little better than a 
wilderness. 

It was of this sad prospect, which his 
state of health warned him lay before An- 
nette, that Anthony Bidaud was speaking to 
Basil at the time of their introduction to the 
reader. They had been acquainted but a 
short time, but each bore for the other a 
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genuine esteem. Some kindred qualities of 
independence, high-mindedness, and honesty 
of purpose had drawn them together from 
the hour they first met, and would have 
drawn them even closer in the future ; but 
the shadows gathering over one life marred 
this fulfilment of a brighter promise. Barely 
two months had elapsed since Basil Whit- 
tingham, presenting himself to Anthony 
Bidaud, had asked for the shelter of his 
roof for a night. Anmette was present 
when Basil appeared ; by her side a faithful 
Scotch terrier, who guarded his young mis- 
tress with watchful care, and when needed, 
with ferocity. Basil stooped and patted 
the head of the dog, who did not snarl and 
show his teeth, as was his wont with stran- 
gers, but submitted to the familiarity with 
unusual amiability. The sensible creature 
went even farther than this; he rose, and 
rubbed his head against Basil’s leg, courting 
by that action a continuance of the caress- 
ing. 

“Father,” said Annette, “no stranger has 
ever done that with Bruno before.” 

“ Bruno and I are old friends,” said Basil, 
with a pleasant smile. Annette thought 
that she had never seen such beautiful teeth. 

“Oh, Bruno,” she cried, reproachfully, 
“and you never told me! Come here di- 
rectly, sir!” Bruno approached her, wag- 
ging his tail. “Really old friends?” she 
asked, turning to Basil. 

“No, not really,” he replied. ‘“ What I 
mean is, I love dogs, and dogs love me.” 

“ A good testimonial,” remarked Anthony 
Bidaud, gazing with interest upon this poorly 
attired gentleman. 

“T have found it so,” responded Basil, “for 
dog and man.” 

He held out his hand to Annette, who not 
only took it, but retained it. This went far 
to complete the conquest of Anthony Bidaud. 
With the ordinary tramp he was very fami- 
liar, but here was a man of another breed. 
No hang-dog looks, no slouching, no lowering 
of the brows, no prison-mark about him. An 
upright gentleman, who looked the man he 
was asking a favour from square in the face. 

“Have you travelled far?” asked Anthony 
Bidaud. 

“ About twenty miles I should say. Rather 
too hot a day for so long a walk.” 

“You must be tired,” said Anthony 
Bidaud. “ You are heartily welcome here.” 

“ ] thank you,” said Basil. 

That this young man had so swiftly won 
favour with his child and her four-footed 
protector was a sufficient recommendation to 





Bidaud, but independent of that, he was re- 
joiced to meet with a gentleman from whose 
manners the polish of good society had not 
been rubbed off by familiarity with the 
rougher aspects of life in the new world. 
Basil was a man whom no experiences could 
harden ; the inner grain of his nature was 
refined and sweet. The hardships he had 
already met with in the colony had not em- 
bittered him in the least. He grumbled at 
nothing, took all things easily, and showed a 
smiling face to the world. When he presented 
himself to Anthony Bidaud he was really at. 
his wits’ end, but though he had not tasted 
food that day he was not discouraged or 
disheartened. A clean conscience is a won- 
derful sustainer. ‘Iam like a cat,” thought. 
Basil, as he trudged blithely through the 
bush, “I am bound to fall on my feet.” And 
fall on his feet he did that summer afternoon, 
which was to be the prelude of many hap- 
pier days ; for before the night was over he 
told his host sufficient of his antecedents to 
satisfy Bidaud that his hospitality was not 
likely to be misplaced. Upon his persuasion 
his guest remained for a week, then for an- 
other week, and so on till the present time. 
Bidaud was diffident in asking Basil to enter 
his service, and Basil, though he had come 
to the plantation with some vague idea of 
seeking employment in his mind, did not- 
entertain it after his first introduction to 
Bidaud and his daughter. The terms upon 
which they had met and upon which he was 
received forbade his asking for employment. 
It was gentleman and gentleman, not master 
and servant. But at length Bidaud—who 
had learned sufficient to be aware that Basil’s 
purse was empty, and that he had no friends 
in the colony—delicately pressed his guest. 
upon the subject, and, as timidly as though 
he was asking a favour instead of being 
anxious to bestow one, hinted at some busi- 
ness connection between them. Basil, from 
scruples with which we are familiar, but 
which he did not explain to his host, would 
not entertain the idea, but firmly and cour- 
teously set it aside. 

“You have your future to look to,” said 
Bidaud. 

“There is time enough to think of that,” 
said Basil, cheerfully. ‘1 am not so very 


old.” ' 

Many a time did Bidaud look with eyes 
of affection at Basil, and wish he had a son 
like him to whom he could entrust his dar- 
ling Annette. Basil was a man peculiarly 
adapted to inspire affection in honest, simple 
hearts, and such a bond grew between him 
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and Annette. Happy is the man whose 
manners cause children to regard him as one 
of themselves ; he possesses an inheritance of 
pleasant hours which money cannot purchase. 
Basil and Annette, then, spent a great deal 
of time together, accompanied by the faithful 
Bruno, and it gladdened the father’s heart to 
see his child so happy in the society of their 
new friend. 

“Father says your name is Whittingham,” 
said Annette. 

“Yes, it is,” said the young man. 

“Mr, Whittingham.” 

“Yes. Do you like it?” 

“No. You must have another name.” 

“Of course I have. Basil.” 

“ Basil. That is much nicer, ever so much 
nicer. I shall call you Basil.” 

“T shall feel honoured, Annette.” 

This compact being made, Annette took 
him in hand; the little maid had already 
discovered that she knew a great deal which 
he did not, and she set up a school, with 
Basil as her one pupil. Whether what she 
taught was likely to be of use to him in the 
battle of life he was bound to fight is an open 
question. Had some foreknowledge come 
upon him as to the nature of that battle, and 
the roads into which it would lead him, he 
would have laughingly rejected it as the 
wildest of fancies. He was quite content 
with the present ; he had found an enchant- 
ing companion, and time was passing delight- 
fully. During Annette’s five years of mother- 
less life she had acquired a wonderful know- 
ledge of the faunaand the flora of the colony, 
and to these mysteries she introduced Basil. 
It is not incorrect to call them mysteries, for 
they are really so to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred colonials, who spend their lives in 
ignorance of the wonders by which they are 
surrounded. But it is so in all lands. 


Annette, then, opened Basil’s mind, and | 


let in knowledge. She showed him how to 
snare game, which abounded in vast quanti- 
ties, snipe, quail, and numerous varieties of 
duck, of which the whistling duck is the 
most curious, and the black duck the best 
eating; she taught him the names of the 
strange and beautiful birds which found 
their home in the scrub and forests round 
about ; she described to him the different 
trees which grew in the neighbourhood of 
the beautiful Pioneer River, and would not 
rest contented till he was familiar with them, 
and could give them their right names. 

“What is this, Basil?” 

“ What is this, Annette? Why, a tree.” 

“But what tree ?” 











“Oh, I beg your pardon. Ha—hum—oh, 
yes, it is the tea-tree.” 

“Tt is not, Basil. It is the bottle-tree.” 

“Well, the bottle-tree. Of course it is 
the bottle-tree. How could I be so stupid?” 

“You are not stupid; you are inatten- 
tive. Do you see this hole cut in the tree?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Twill not have thatanswer. ‘Of course 
I do’ sounds as if I had no right to ask the 
question. Say ‘I do,’” 

“T do.” 

“ And mean it, if you please.” 

“‘T mean it,” said Basil, with his hand on 
his heart, and a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

“Very good. You see the hole. Who 
cut it?” 

“On my word of honour, Annette, I 
haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“Tt was cut by the blacks. 
did they cut it for ?” 

“ How on earth should I know ?” 

“You ought to know. You have been 
brought up in a very bad school. I'll show 
you what for. Out with your knife, Basil. 
Dig it in here, a long way under the hole. 
That is right. Now you can have a good 
drink of cold sweet water. Is it not won- 
derful ?” 

“Indeed it is. 
for more.” 

The conversation instantly took another 
turn. There were but few books on the 
home station, and among them no work of 
fiction. It fell to Basil’s lot to open a new 
fairyland in the young girl’s life. “ What 
was Oliver Twist!” ‘He was nota ‘ what;’ 
he was a ‘who.’” “Then who was Oliver 
Twist?” Basil told the story as well as he 
could, and afterwards told another; and 
after the second tale, still another, this time 
a more simple one, from the magic cup- 
board of Hans Christian Andersen. It was 
long before they resumed their woodland 
lessons. Annette pointed out where the 
best figs and almonds grew, instructed him 
how to make bracelets and necklaces out of 
the stones of the quandong fruit, and where 
the sugar bags of the native bees were to be 
found. They caught a native bear, not a 
very ferocious creature, and tamed it in a 
few days so thoroughly that it followed them 
about like a dog, to the disgust of Bruno, 
who did not approve of the proceeding ; 
they gathered wild ginger and wild nutmegs 
in the scrub, and in a famous creek they 
caught quantities of golden perch, with red 
eyes: and double chins ; and once they saw 
two emus in the distance, and heard the 


Now, what 


Like Oliver Twist, I ask 
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faint sound of their peculiar whistle. In | 
such-like idling the days flew by, and the | 
hours were all too short, but suddenly it | 
dawned upon Basil that this lotus life could | 
not last for ever. It was from a sense of | 
duty, and with a sinking heart (for the | 
thought of parting from these good friends, | 
especially from Annette, cut him like a sharp | 
knife) that he intimated to Anthony Bidaud 
that he had lingered too long, and must go | 
farther afield. 

“T must not outstay my welcome,” he | 
said. 

* You cannot do that,” 
“ Are you not happy here ?” 

“Too happy.” 

“No, one cannot be too happy,” said 
Bidaud, in a tone of great sadness. There 


said Bidaud. | 


? 


sober truth that you are the only friend upon 
whom I can rely to render me a service. 
Will you do so?” 

“Tf it is in my power,” said Basil, gravely. 

“You have given me the impression that 
you are alone in the world.” 

“Practically alone,” replied Basil. 

“With no kindred who have claims upon 
you.” 

“‘ My parents are dead ; I was their only 
child. There is but one man alive in Eng- 
land who is of my blood—an uncle whose 
heir I was to be, but who has cast me off.” 

“ May I inquire for what reason ?” 

“For a very serious reason. I did not 
know the value of money, he said. My 
father, when he died, was heavily involved, 
and I ruined myself in paying his debts. 





was that weighing on his heart which he, My uncle was angry at this, saying there 
yearned to impart to some person in whom | was no obligation upon me to satisfy my 
he could confide. He had thought of it for | father’s creditors. I held, and hold, a dif- 
days past, and had resolved to unbosom his | ferent opinion; but the consequence was 


sorrow to the young gentleman who had | that my uncle abandoned his intention of 


brought a new light of tenderness into the 
prosperous home. 

His story was told. Basil learned that 
the father feared he had not long to live, 
and that he was filled with apprehension 
at the contemplation of Annette being left 
without a friend. 

“You were born in Switzerland,” said 
Basil, thoughtfully. “Is there no one con- 
nected with you in your own country into 
whose charge you could give Annette ?” 


making me his heir.” 
“ My task is all the easier for your expla- 
nation. The service I am about to ask of 
you is no light one, and may be agreeable to 
you because it will open out a future which 
few men would turn their back upon. I do 
| not say this to tempt you, for I know that 

you will be guided entirely by your own 
feelings, by your own sense of right and 
_wrong, and that worldly advantage will 
| weigh for nothing in the scale. You are 


“ It is twenty years since I left my native | fond of Annette.” 
land,” said Bidand, “and great changes must| “I love the child; I never met with a 
have taken place during that time.” ' sweeter and more sympathetic nature than 
“You left relatives there ?” hers. She has strength of character, too.” 
“Yes, a sister—and a brother.” His “Do you think so?” asked Bidaud, anxi- 
mention of his brother was made with evi- ously. 
dent reluctance. “T am sure of it. 
“ Why not write to your brother,” asked | me.” 
Basil, “‘to come and receive the trust ?” | Bidaud shook his head with a sad smile. 
“ Heaven forbid!” cried Bidaud. “Give | “That is not a proof. You are content to 
my darling child into Gilbert’s care! I be ruled, and what passes between you 
would as soon give her into the care of a | springs from affection. The strength of cha- 
wolf! No, no, it is not to be thought of. | racter required to battle with the world is of 
Six months ago I wrote to my sister, in| a different kind from that which Annette 


Even now she rules 


whom I have some confidence—she is a/ 
woman, and would surely not ill-treat my 
child—informing her of my circumstances, 
and of the certain fate which awaited me, 
and imploring her to come out to me. I 
promised to provide for her, and for her 
family, if she had any. I thought that the 
knowledge that I was rich would tempt her. 
To that letter I have received no reply. 
Basil,”—like his daughter, he called his guest 
by his Christian name—“ it is the sad and 





exhibits towards you. The service I ask you 
to render me concerns Annette.” 

“Why, then,” said Basil, gaily, “it is 
rendered before you ask for it.” 

“You must know its nature before you 
consent. It is nothing more nor less, Basil, 


than that you should stand to my child in 
the light of guardian.” 

Basil started. The tone in which this was 
spoken was that of a man who wasconvinced | 
that the world was slipping from him. 
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“Surely you are alarming yourself unne- 
cessarily,” said the young man. 

“Tam not. There are warnings which it 
would be criminal to neglect, especially 
where there is such a vital interest at stake 
as the happiness of an only and beloved 
child. I have received these warnings, and 
must be prepared. Say that the spiritual 
whisper which tells me that my end is ap- 
proaching is false, is no faith to be placed in 
the doctor’s decree that my hours are num- 
bered ? A man may have morbid fancies, 
but the teachings of experience and science 
are not to be lightly set aside and disre- 
garded. If my fears prove groundless, so 
much the better for Annette; if they are 
confirmed—which they will be, Basil, nothing 
can alter it—so much the worse for her 
unless needful preparation is made for the 
crisis in her young life. Will you now 
consent ?” 

“Let me hear more fully what you have 
to say,” replied Basil, gravely, “before I 
fully pledge myself. You speak of a brother 
and sister in your own country, and you 
have written to one who may appear at any 
moment. The claim she has upon Annette, 
and the authority with which the laws of 
nature have invested her, are far stronger 
than those of any stranger. I am a 
young man, and the idea of becoming 
guardian to so tender and sweet a flower as 
Annette startles me. I ask myself, am I 
equal to a responsibility so serious, and 
the question reveals to me my own defi- 
ciencies, of which I am generally some- 
what painfully aware. It is really as though 
the most serious page in my life was about 
to be opened.” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘“*] HAVE no fears,” said Anthony Bidaud, 
with a gentle smile, “on the score of your 
deficiencies. I have been no inattentive 
observer since the fortunate day upon which 
I first formed acquaintance with you. That 
you have had a disappointment in life counts 
tor very little, and such small difficulties 
as befall a newcomer in this new land are 
scarcely to be accounted among the real 
difficulties of life. You do not yet know 
your own strength, but already, in a position 
of serious responsibility, have you acted in a 
way which few men would have had the 
courage todo. Your past is honourable, and 
contents me. You have a kind heart, and 
that adds to my content. Should the worst 


happen, my Annette will have by her side 
a true and honest counsellor. 


Reflect a 








| idle, dissolute life. 


moment. Say that I were to die to-morrow 
—nay, do not argue with me; death is the 
only certain thing in life, and it may come 
at any unexpected moment to the strongest 
—say that 1 die to-morrow, what would be 
the position of my dear child? I have an 
estate worth thousands of pounds ; she is a 
mere child, and could not manage it. She 
would become the prey of schemers, who 
would undoubtedly not deal fairly by her. 
I have a hundred servants on this plantation, 
and not a friend among them. By accident 
you enter into our lives. I use the term 
accident, but I believe it to be a providence. 
We are drawn to each other. I have ob- 
served you closely, and am satisfied to 
deliver into your hands a sacred charge, the 
charge of a young girl’s future. At such 
moments as these there comes to some men a 
subtle, unfathomable insight. It comes to me. 
I firmly believe that there is a link between 
you and my child which, if you do not recog- 
nise it now, you will be bound to recognise 
in the future. It may be broken in the pre- 
sent, but the threads will be joined as surely 
as we stand here side by side. Apart from 
this mysticism, to which I do not expect you 
to subscribe, there is a worldly, practical side 
which it is right and necessary you should 
understand. You ask for fuller information 
of my brother and sister. I will give it to 
you. That my brother and I did not part 
friends, and that his attitude towards me 
influenced my sister, was not my fault. I 
loved a young girl in my own station in life, 
and she loved me and afterwards became my 
wife. That my brother Gilbert loved her 
also was to be deplored ; we were not to be 
blamed for it, though Gilbert was furious 
—with me for loving her, with her for re- 
turning my love. I endeavoured to remon- 
strate with him: he would not listen to me. 
‘You have stepped in the way of my happi- 
ness,’ he said ; ‘you shall rue it.’ It is hard 
to speak harshly of one’s flesh and blood, 
but it is the truth that the girl I loved was 
fortunate in not placing her affections upon 
him. He would have broken her heart. He 
was a spendthrift and a libertine, and would 
stop at little for the gratification of his selfish 
pleasures. He was furious against me not 
so much because he loved Annette’s mother, 
but because he could not have his own way. 
He was clever in crooked things, and in 
cunning shrewdness there were few to beat 
him. Educated as a doctor, he could have 
earned a good name if he had chosen to be 
industrious; but he preferred to lead an 
These evil courses 
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caused him to be deeply in debt at the time 
of my father’s death. A portion of my 
father’s fortune, which was not very large, 
was left to me, and Gilbert endeavoured to 
rob me of it, saying he was the elder, as he 
was by a year. With wedded life in view I 
resisted the attempt, and this angered him 
the more. He swore that he would never 
forgive me, and that he would be revenged 
upon me. It was strange that my sister 
leaned more towards him than towards me, 
but that does sometimes happen with the 
scapegrace of the family. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not endeavouring to blacken 
Gilbert’s character for my own glorification. 
In drawing his picture I have dealt more 
than justly by him ; were he not my brother 
I should speak of actions of his which made 
me wonder how he and I could have been 
born of the same mother. Itis that I wish 
you to understand why I did not write to 
him to come here and take charge of my 
dear child, and to understand why I said 
that I would as soon give her into the care 
of a wolf. I succeeded in obtaining my 
share of my father’s fortune, and soon after- 
wards married. Even then Gilbert did not 
cease from persecuting me. He would come 
and take up his quarters in our house, and 
insult my wife, and revile me, until our 
life became intolerable. It was then that 
we resolved to emigrate, chiefly to escape his 
persecutions. Then he showed us plainly 
that his love had changed to hate. He said 
to me before I left Switzerland, ‘One day I 
will be even with you. Remember my 
words—dead or alive, I will be even with 
you!’ Since that day I have never seen 
him, never heard from him, and I do not 
know whether he is still living. Upon our 
arrival in this colony fortune smiled upon us 
almost from the first. We were happy, very 
happy, and as you see I have been prospe- 
rous. But I have not been wise. I should 
have provided my child with a suitable com- 
panion at the death of my wife, though 
heaven knows where I should have found 
one; but I should have tried. To marry 
again was impossible ; I loved my wife too 
well, and I could not be false to her memory. 
I have been worse than unwise; I have 
neglected a serious duty. Up to this day I 
have shrunk from making a will, so that my 
affairs would get into confusion should any- 
thing happen to me. I have resolved to 
make instant amends for this neglect of duty. 
Tonight I shall write to a lawyer to come to 
me without an hour’s delay, and he shall 
draw out my will before he departs. In this 





will it is my desire to appoint you manager 
of my estate and guardian of my child till 
she arrives at the age of twenty-one. It is 
not a bad prospect 1 hold out to you. At 
the end of seven years you will still be a 
young man, and if you elect to leave Annette 
you can do so. She will by that time have 
learned from you all that is necessary to con- 
tinue the management of the estate herself ; 
but she will also then be free to act as she 
pleases: either to remain upon it, or to sell 
it and go elsewhere. I do not think there is 
anything more I can tell you to enable you 
to arrive at a decision. Ido not urge you 
to comply with my desire because of any 
personal advantage that may accrue to your- 
self, but I beg of you as a friend to render 
me as great a service as it is in the power of 
one man to render to another. If you wish 
for time to consider this proposal take it, but 
decide before the arrival of the lawyer. One 
way or another, my will must be made 
before a week has passed.” 

But Basil did not ask for time ; he was 
deeply touched by the confidence reposed in 
him by Anthony Bidaud, and while the 
father spoke he had made up his mind. He 
had been very happy on the plantation ; he 
knew that it was a desirable home, and that 
within its domains could be found much that 
would make a man’s life agreeable and useful. 
He had come to the colony, as had thousands 
of other colonists, with the intention of making 
his fortune and returning to England. He 
could not hope to make a fortune in a day, 
though wild ideas of gold-seeking—successful 
gold-seeking, of course—had floated through 
his mind. Suddenly, when his fortunes were 
at the lowest ebb, there was presented an 
opportunity which, unworldly as he was, he 
could not disguise from himself it would be 
folly to throw away. But it was due to An- 
thony Bidaud that the matter should not be 
concluded without something more being said. 

“T need no time to consider,” he said. 
“Your proposition is flattering and advan- 
tageous to myself. But you speak of not 
being wise. Are you wise in placing a trust 
so delicate and important in the hands of a 
stranger ?” 

“‘T am content to do so,” said Bidaud, “and 
I beg you to believe that the obligation will 
be on my side.” 

“ After all,” suggested Basil, with a little 
touch of shrewdness, “it may be with youa 
choice of evils.” 

“Tt is a choice of good,” observed Bidaud. 

“T have told you,” continued Basil, “that 





I have not been educated into an understand- 
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ing of business matters, and that my mission 
in life”’—here he smiled deprecatingly— 
“was to go through it ina gentlemanly way, 
without working for my living.” 

“But you came to the colony to work.” 

“Yes. Iam only endeavouring to prove 
to you how utterly unfit I am for the posi- 
tion you would assign to me.” 

“T am entirely convinced,” said Bidaud, 
with a look of affection at the young man, 
“of your fitness for it.” 

“ Think of my inexperience.” 

“Experience will come to you as it came 
tome. You will learn as I did.” 

“Then there is another view,” said Basil, 
and now he spoke with a certain hesitation. 
“You and Annette are here as father and 
daughter. It is not to be supposed that I 
could supply your place. Tama young man; 
in a very few years Annette will be a young 
woman. Willnot our relative positions then 
be likely to wound her susceptibilities “ 

“Do not finish,” said Bidaud, . pressing 
Basil’s hand warmly. “ Leave all to time. 
Nothing but good can spring from what I 
propose. If Annette were now a young 
woman 

And here he himself purposely broke off 
in the middle of a sentence. Certainly his 
meaning could not be mistaken. A flush 
came into Basil’s face, and he did not speak 
again for a few moments. 

“ Has the letter,” he then said, “ you wrote 
to your sister been returned to you ?” 

“No.” 

“Then it must have been delivered.” 

“ Not necessarily. I am not sure whether 
undelivered letters addressed to Switzerland 
are returned to the colonial post-offices. If 
you have stated your principal objections I 
see nothing in them to cause you to hesitate. 
You will consent ?” 

“Yes,” said Basil, “I accept the trust.” 

“With all my heart I thank you,” said 








Anthony Bidaud ; then he placed his hands | 


on Basil’s shoulders, and said in a solemn 
tone, ‘ Guard my child.” 

“ Whatever lies in my power to do,” said 
Basil, “ shall be done.” 

Bidaud nodded and turned away; his 
heart was too full to say more. Basil turned 
in another direction, with the intention of 
seeking Annette, in fulfilment of a promise 
he had made to join her in the woods. He 
knew where to find her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TRAVERSING a narrow, winding bridle 
track, he soon reached the river. A broad 





belt of white sand stretched on cither side for 
some little distance, the water glistening like 
polished mirrors in its smooth deep reaches. 
Here and there it broke intoa thousand tiny 
silver-crested waves, created by the inequa- 
lities in the ground. Farther on the main 
stream twisted into great clusters of dark 
green river oaks, and was lost to view. The 
white sands narrowed, and were replaced by 
rocks, covered with moss and lichen, and here 
a bark canoe was moored. Stepping on a 
large boulder, Basil jumped into the canoe, 
and loosening the rope, paddled down stream. 
The water ran like a mill race, and presently 
divided into two streams, beautified by water- 
falls and fairy islands adorned with luxuriant 
vegetation. This dividing of the waters ex- 
tended only some three or four hundred 
yards, at the termination of which they were 
united in one dark lagoon. A strange still- 
ness reigned upon the surface of the water 
here, but this sign of peace was insincere, the 
current in reality running hard and strong. 
Round about the canoe floated masses of 
white and mauve water lilies; in parts the 
huge leaves formed a perfect carpet, which 
easily supported the light weight of the lotus 
birds as they skipped from shore to shore. 
At the lower end of the lagoon the stream 
became so narrow that a man could jump 
across it, and here Basil left his canoe, and 
plunged into the woods to find Annette. 

She was sitting on a great patch of velvet 
moss, idling with some flowers of the wax 
plant and the yellow hibiscus. Her back was 
towards Basil, who stepped softly, intending 
to surprise her, but the crackling of the 
leaves betrayed him. She turned quickly, 
and jumping up, ran to meet him. 

“have been waiting for you ever so long,” 
she said, and she slipped her hand into his. 

Basil made no excuse for being late; an 
age seemed to have passed since he had last 





seen her, though scarcely three hours sepa- 
rated “then” from “now.” But short as 
| was really the interval it had effected an im- 
portant alteration in their relations towards 
each other, and the contemplation of this 
change made him silent. Neither was An- 
nette as talkative as usual, and they strolled 
idly along for some distance without exchang- 
ing a word. Basil had hitherto accepted 
Annette’s beauty in a general sense ; she was 
pretty, she was bright, she was full of vivacity 
—that was all. Had she beena woman he 
would have subjected her toa closer and more 
analytical observation, for he had an artist’s 
eye for beauty, and loved to look at it in 
animate and inanimate nature; but Annette 
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was onlya child, and he had paid her just that 
amount of attention which one pays to small 
wildflowers that grow by the wayside. But 
now, looking down upon her as she walked 
by his side, he observed that her eyes were 
hazel, and he said to himself that hazel eyes, 
in girl and woman, were the most beautiful 
eyes in the world. The hazel colour in the 
eyes he was gazing upon was brilliant, and 
Basil said to himself that it was the brilliant 
hazel eyes that are the most beautiful in the 
world. Annette’s features were not exactly 
regular, but formed as fair a picture of human 
loveliness as a man would wish to see, her 
lips sweetly curved, her teeth white and 
shapely, her ears like little shells, her golden 
brown hair gathered carelessly about the 
gracefully shaped head. Yes, Annette was 
beautiful even now as a child; how much 
more beautiful was she likely to be when her 
springtime was fully set in! 

Raising her head suddenly she saw that 
Basil was gazing at her more earnestly and 
closely than he was in the habit of doing. 

“IT was looking at your eyes, Annette,” 
he said, rather guiltily. ‘I never noticed 
their colour till to-day.” 

“They are hazel. Do you like hazel 
eyes ?” 

“ Very much.” 

“T am glad of that. My eyes are like my 
mother’s. Will you come with me ¢” 

“Where ?” 

“To her grave.” 

He had visited it before with Annette, 
and they now walked towards the canoe, 
gathering wildflowers as they walked. Once 
Annette slipped, and he caught her and held 
her up; there was an unusual tenderness in 
the action, and Annette nestled closer to 
him, and smiled happily. In the canoe her 
skilful fingers were busily at work, weaving 
the flowers they had gathered into garlands 
to lay upon her mother’s grave. She had a 
special gift in such-like graceful tasks, but 
then her heart was in her fingers. The 
loving homage was reverently rendered when 
they reached the spot, and Basil assisted her 
in clearing the dead leaves and in planting 
some fresh roots she had brought with her 
from the woods. 

Her task accomplished, Annette sat beside 
the grave, with a wistful expression on her 
face which made Basil wonder what was 
stirring in her mind. He waited for her to 
break the silence, and presently she spoke. 

“What makes you so quiet, Basil ?” 

“Ido not know. Perhaps it is because 
you have said so little, Annette.” 





“T have been thinking.” 

“Yes?” 

“T wanted all day to speak to you about 
it. I thought I would when we were in the 
wood alone ; then you spoke of my eyes and 
I thought of my dear mother. You would 
have loved her, Basil, and she would have 
loved you. She hears me now—yes, she 
hears and sees me, Basil, and I think she is 
glad you came to us.” 

“T am glad, too, Annette.” 

“ Really glad, Basil ?” 

“ Really glad, Annette.” 

“Then you will not go away from us 1” 

“What makes you ask that ?” Her ques- 
tion, tremulously uttered, formed a pregnant 
link in the promise he had given her father. 

“It is my dream,” said Annette. “I 
dreamt it last night, and it made me sad. 
You came to say good-bye, and I was un- 
happy at the thought that I should never see 
you again. Basil, if that was to happen I 
should be sorry you ever came at all.” 

“Then you wish me to stay?” 

“ Dearly, Basil, dearly ! I thought I would 
speak to father about it; then 1 thought I 
would speak to you first.” 

“Did you not speak to your father ?” 

“Not about my dream; but about your 
going away, yes. I asked him to persuade 
you to stop with us.” 

“Because, Annette——” he said, and 
paused. 

‘‘ Because I love you, Basil. I told father 
so, and he said he loved you, too, and that 
he wished he had ason like you. Then you 
would be my brother, and I should be very 
happy. But father said he was afraid you 
intended to leave us soon, and that made me 


‘dream, I suppose.” 


* Annette, listen to me.” 

“T am listening, Basil.” 

“Your father has spoken to me, and that 
is why I was so late in coming to you. He 
asked me to remain here, and I promised him 
I would.” 

“You did? Oh, Basil!” Her voice ex- 
pressed the most perfect joy. She had risen 
in her excitement, and was now leaning to- 
wards him, her lips parted, her eyes glowing. 

“Yes, Annette, I promised him, and I 
promise you. For some years at least we 
will live together.” 

She threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him. 

“That will be for ever, Basil. You have 
made me so happy, so happy !” 

“So that is TT eettled,” he said. ‘“ But I 
shall be a tyrant, Annette.” 
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“T don’t mind, Basil ; I will be very good 

and obedient. Do you hear, Bruno, do you 
hear?” She knelt and kissed the faithful 
dog, and pressed his head to her bosom. 
“Basil is not going away. He will remain 
here for ever—for ever !” 

Basil was very grateful for the little maid’s 
affection, grateful that his lines had fallen in 
such pleasant places. Whatmore could man 
desire? But there was a shadow gathering 
and swiftly approaching which neither of 
them could see. 

They stopped out later than usual that 
evening, and when they returned to the 
house Annette was radiant. 

“Basil has promised to remain with us, 
father,” she said, in a voice of great joy. 

“He has told you, then, dear child ?” 

“Yes, father, yes. He will stop with us 
for ever. I don’t wish for anything now.” 

The three happy beings sat together in the 
verandah during the few brief minutes that 
divided day and night. In those latitudes 
there is but little twilight, and the long 
peaceful rest of an English sunset is un- 
known. For afew moments the brilliancy 
was dazzling. Great clouds of amethyst and 
ruby spread over the western skies, melting 
soon into soberer shades of purple and crim- 
son. Then the sun dipped down and disap- 
peared, and the skies were overspread with a 
veil of faded gold, behind which the white 
stars glittered. 

Their souls were in harmony with the 
spiritual influence of the lovely scene, and 
there was an ineffable peace in their hearts. 
Annette kissed Basil before she retired to 
rest, and whispered, 

“Brother Basil, I shall have happier 
dreams to-night.” 

He kissed her tenderly, and bade her 
good-night. Unclouded happiness shone in 
her eyes as she stole to her room, where she 








knelt by her bedside, and uttered the name 
of Basil in her prayers. 

Anthony Bidaud gazed at his daughter till 
she entered the house, and even then kept 
his eyes fixed upon the door through which 
she had disappeared. 

“Tt is years,” he said to Basil, “since I have 
felt so thoroughly content as I do to-night. 
Come to my room early in the morning; I 
shall not write to my lawyer till then, and I 
wish you to see the letter.” 

Shortly after all the inmates of the house 
were asleep. 
x * * * * 

And while they slept, there walked across 
the distant plains towards the plantation, a 
man and a woman who had had that goal in 
view for three months past. It was summer 
when they left their home across the seas. It 
was summer when they reached the land to 
which the woman had been-summoned. But, 
judging from~theif fates, no summer errand 
was theirs. 

“Walk quicker,” said the man, surlily. 
“We must get there before sunrise. My heart 
is bent upon it.” 

“T am fit to drop,” said the woman. “ How 
much farther have we to go ?” 

“According to information, fifteen miles. 
Walk quicker, quicker! Have you travelled 
so far to faint at the last moment? Remem- 
ber, we have not one penny left to purchase 
food, and have already fasted too many 
hours. I see visions of ease and comfort, of 
wine and food, ay, and of riches too. I am 
eager to get at them.” 

“Do you remember,” said the woman, 
“that you were not bidden to come ?” 

“What of that?” retorted the man. “I 
have my tale ready. Leave me to play 
my part. Our days of poverty are over. 
This is the last of them. Walk quicker, 
quicker !” 





KINGS’ PRISONERS. 


{oo in his net hath taken us, and bound us, 
Hath pinioned hands and feet right fast within, 
Our master’s mesh of gold goes round and round us, 
Cunningly wrought, and fairy fine and thin, 
To hold us in. 


O Love Divine, O larger Love, come take us, 
Weave Thy sweet net outside our house of love ; 
Prisoners of Love, O Love Divine, come make us, 
Caught in thy snares, and seeking not to rove 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Outside Thy Love. 
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VENICE REVISITED, 


AND A GLANCE AT 


ITALY SOUTHWARDS. 


By tHe EDITOR. 


FIRST 


WENTY-SEVEN years had passed since 

I was last in Venice, and thirty-three 

since I had been south of Florence. It 
was therefore with feelings of peculiar ex- 
pectancy, and with a joy which only those 
who have been long chained at the wheel of 
toil can experience, that I prepared for eight 
weeks of freedom. The preparations for a 
holiday are by no means the least enjoyable 
part of its gladness. I have known those 
who happily deceive themselves, year after 
year, by laying out projects and studying 


maps of countries which they profess to | 


visit “next summer,” while in their heart 
of hearts they know it to be all moon- 
shine. But when the dream is about to 
take a substantial form, then Murray and 


Baedeker, the planning of the route, the | 


selection of hotels, and the purchase of 
new articles de voyage, impart such a subtle 
reality to hope as to stimulate the imagi- 
nation delightfully. We dwell for weeks 


PAPER. 


| touched by foregleams of the coming day. 
: The schoolboy knows how, near the end of the 
. term, the various doings during the long vaca- 
‘tion seem far brighter than they will ever 
‘be in fact. The sportsman knows it as he 
| passes the day before “The Twelfth,” taking 
‘imaginary aims with his gun or walking 
: stick. What visions then visit him of the 
‘purple heather, gold-dusted and honey- 
scented, and of the “dead point” at the 
‘unseen covey, and of the sudden rush and 
| flutter of the brown wings, followed by the 
“bang, bang” with which a right and left 
are to be delivered! Even to suggest 
the possibility of drizzling rain, or that he 
should make a foul “miss,” is treated as 
sacrilege. Blessings on the cowleur de rose / 
But I question whether any schoolboy or 
sportsman can dream brighter dreams than 
does the old traveller, who has waited long 
for some chance of getting out of harness 
and of having a long scamper over old 
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ground, although he is perhaps doomed to 
find it can never again be to him what it 
once was. Association brings its sad as 
well as its bright side. We foolishly imagine 
that the people we once knew, the coteries 
that gathered in the smoking-rooms, the 
young, bright souls that tramped with us 
over mountains and through bye-ways, even 
the waiters and vetturini whom we had 
“chaffed” or had adventures with, will be 
there to welcome us back. Thirty years’ 





absence soon undeceives us, as we go out 
into “the old world that is the new.” Never- 
theless, it was with scarcely a sad thought I 
went away. Opportunity came, with work 
so arranged as to be laid aside from heart and 
conscience without anxiety, and there arose 
before me Italy—the most romantic country 
in Europe for any one who has the eye to see 
and the heart to feel its poetry and undying 
charm. 

It was the first week of March, and we 
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San Giorgio Maggiore. 


went by Paris, Lucerne, and the St. Gothard 
to Milan. A couple of days were spent in 
Paris, not for the love of it, but to allow a 
daughter to see it for the first time. The 
change in Paris during recent years must 
surprise every one. It has an aspect of 
shabbiness and dulness absolutely depressing. 
The boulevards are dark at night and dingy 
by day; the paving of the streets is exe- 
crable ; there is no longer heard the “ rat- 
a-plan” of the drums and the merry clan- 
gour of the bugles, followed by the rapid 
swing of brilliant Zouaves. It is possible 
that improvements in more important di- 
XXXI—2 





rections have marked the downfall of the 
most corrupt Court in Europe, but as far as 
the outward aspect of the capital is concerned 
the change appeared to me to be from bright- 
ness to gloom. 

We found Lucerne under a snowstorm. 
The Reuss ran coal-black in a frame of white. 
The steamers, associated with summer and 
tourists, looked strangely out of season, as 
with empty decks they disappeared into the 
drifts of feathery flakes. But as the day 
cleared, Pilatus and the Rigi revealed sug- 
gestive fragments among draperies of clouds. 
Next day, as we set our faces towards Italy, 
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the sun broke out and the magnificent land- 
scape lay bare to a blue sky, one vast pano- 
rama of spotless snow, except where the pine 
forests lifted their dark green, or where 
scaurs of rock seamed it with black. 

The railway over the St. Gothard is, as all 
men know, a marvel, but, as regards seeing 
the glory of the Pass, it is a miserable ex- 
change for the banquette of the old dili- 
gence. We felt how little the comfort and 
speed of the Express could compensate for 
what was lost, when we recalled the de- 
light of daybreak when seen from the summit 
over the depths of the valley leading down 
to Ariolo and the Levantino, and what it 
was to descend from zigzag to zigzag with the 
strong team held firmly in hand and amid 
the clatter of the bells and steel-shod hoofs as 
the rush was taken down to the rapid turn, 
when there came the slowing up for the 
corner, before the next “skid” and chiming 
hurry farther downwards. One had then 
abundance of time to enjoy the crisp fresh- 
ness of the air and to drink in each changing 
view. It may seem extraordinary to realise, 
as you now rush through long roaring tun- 
nels, that you are running down a cork- 
screw pathway hewn in the very heart of 
the mountain, and to be told, as you emerge 
for a moment into the sunshine, that the 
dark hole you see far up above you and the 
other as far down below you, indicate the 
way you have come and the way one have to 
go; but assuredly all this is not like the open 
road and the open sky. Yet, to do the route 
justice, the ride is a marvellous one, and 
ower down, on either side of the summit, the 
views that are commanded are inexpressibly 
grand. The solid mountain masses and the 

ged lines of serrated peaks, torn and 
blackened by frosts and storms ; the glimpses 
of vast snowfields and bits of pale-green 
glacier that loom here and there through the 
clouds and suggest the sense of higher and 
higher ranges far beyond ; the widening and 
narrowing of the valley, now affording a com- 
mand of far-stretching Alps and again shut- 
ting in the course with frowning precipices 
up which ice and pinewood are mingled in 
wildest, most dishevelled array, together with 
rapid peeps of torrents and waterfalls—all 
kept us in continual excitement. There was 
just as much cloud as served to give largeness 
and mystery to the scenery, and to make the 
bits of blue sky appear in brighter delicacy. 
On this and that smooth face the gusts 
of wind caught up the dry snow into 
whirling masses which looked as if there 
were showers passing from earth to heaven. 





First the Reuss and then the Ticino ran 
swirling far down among the rocks. I have 
seldom seen water so pure in colour, each 
pool brilliant as a melted gem. The liquid 
jewellery flowed down from coils and whirls 
of opal where the stream fell headlong, and 
passed into the green of emerald where it 
rested in calm depths. The transparency of 
this pale-green was exquisite. 

Bellinzona, with its medizeval towers and 
grey walls, was the first harbinger of Italy, 
for the Italian character of the houses and 
convents and churches made the heart leap. 
Then as the line of railway wound higher 
from the Ticino before its final descent to the 
plain of Lombardy we caught a glimpse of 
Maggiore, and soon we were by the shores 
of Lugano, its waves crisp and foam-streaked 
under the strong northern breeze. There 
was a series of surprises as each rapid turn 
opened a new vista, now towards Lugano, 
with its crowd of villas scattered wide and 
high, and now up to Porlezza nestling below 
the mountain wall. Poetry, however, soon 
gave place to prose at Chiasso and its irri- 
tating Custom House ; then came Como, and 
running out on the plain we reached Milan. 

Milan illustrates the greatness of the tide 
of recent national prosperity as much as any 
Italian city. It was in old days buta dull 
place to stay at after “the sights” had been 
seen, but there is now a new life in the streets 
and a heartiness in the stir that is surprising. 
The Gallerie di Vittorio Emanuele, which 
afford a lounge in all weathers, being cool in 
summer and comfortably heated in winter, 
suggested an arrangement which, at less ex- 
pense, might with great profit be adopted in 
our northern cities. ‘ People’s Palaces” can- 
not be built every day, and at the- best 
can serve only a restricted area. “ Halls,” 
whether used by missions or speculators, 
labour under the disadvantage of being either 
patronising or available only at a charge. 
We require places that are open as the streets, 
comfortable as a hall, and where music, the 
greatest of all attractions for the masses, can 
be freely enjoyed. It struck me forcibly that 
these conditions would be fulfilled at a com- 
paratively cheap rate by the erection of 
arcades in various districts of our great cities 
—heated in winter and lit with electric light, 
and in which, where the transepts meet, a 
band of music might play. The increased 
rents of the shops or cafés would go far to 
pay interest on the original cost, and the 
maintenance of the music ought surely to be 
borne by the town or city. Why should every 
little municipality abroad have its municipal 
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or other band to play 
gratis for the amuse- 





ment of the people, 
while we have seldom or 
never such an arrange- 
ment? Were some such 
plan adopted we would 
have the satisfaction of 
knowing that some re- 
source was given to the 
labouring poor that 
would deliver them from 
the present alternative, 
the public-house or the 
wet street, which is 
often their only choice 
after they leave their 
miserable dens. Mu- 
seums, Art Galleries, 
Concert-rooms, never 
get a hold of the poor- 
est, old and young, such 
as you see gathering 
where there is some 
street music going on. 
Arcades would be acces- 
sible to all, and if situ- 
ated among the most 
wretched, would draw 
them to music as no- 
thing else would. 

After visiting the 
Duomo at Milan for 
about the twentieth 
time, former impres- 
sions were confirmed as 
to the unmatched im- 
pressiveness of the in- 











terior. Architects have 
doubtless good objec- 
tions to urge, founded 
on obvious shortcomings 
and vulgarities, such as the imitation groin- 
ing on the roof of the nave, but for rich- 
ness of general effect and glory of colour, 
for marvellous vistas caught through arch 
and column and choir, it far surpasses, in 
my humble estimation, either Cologne or St. 
Peter’s. I can never forget my first visit 
there. A famous preacher was holding a 
congregation of at least four thousand people 
in rapt attention. The shafts of colour 
streaming through the stained windows 
brought into fine relief the darker and paler 
shadows of mighty piers and clustered pillars, 


while the transept and most of the nave were. 


densely packed with rich and poor, soldiers, 
peasants, beggars mingling freely with the 
most fashionable, and all held in thrall by the 








voice that rang from the speaker, himself 
almost invisibie in the huge and distant 
pulpit; and his sermon was one of those 
gospel sermons sometimes heard in Italy 
during Lent. The subject was “The Good 
Shepherd seeking the lost sheep,” and there 
was not a word which the narrowest Pro- 
testant could have objected to. 

But Venice, not Milan, was the first great 
“objective” in our movements, and s0, 
we went off for the Adriatic, passing, alas ! 
much that it was very hard to be compelled 
to omit, such as Verona and Padua. The 
fields of Solferino and Custozza have ap- 
parently relapsed into their “agricultural 
value.” I had visited them shortly after the 
battles, when the ground bore everywhere 
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traces of conflict, and was much struck by 
the lack of interest attached to them now. 
The hills along which the railway runs 
recalled other scenes, for their form and 
colouring were exactly as if some of the 
“Isles of Greece” had been stranded on the 
plain. There was the same reddish purple 
hue, the same bareness contrasted with the 
same clusters of white walls and flat roofs, 
where vine and fig-tree were grouped. 

Then came Mestre, and the strange passage 
from lessening fragments of Continent, until 
on either side lay the sea and, far out, Venice 
with its houses resting on the waves, like 
ships at anchor, no foundation being visible. 

The incongruity of approaching “ The 
Bride of the Sea” in a train drawn by a 
smoky locomotive is too dreadful, and the 
contrast is greater when ushered from the 
noise of the modern world on to the silence 
of the canals, and you enter a gondola instead 
ot acab. It is the suddenness of the silence 
which first impresses one, especially if you 
land, or rather embark, under the witchery 
of moonlight. You find yourself in a crowded 
city that has no crowd. Movement every- 
where, but perfect stillness except for the 
cry of the gondoliers as they shout their 
warnings when a sharp corner is approached. 
It is this reign of silence which makes a resi- 
dence in Venice so soothing. By night and 
by day all is repose, so that one can enjoy 
the vitality of a stirring town without its 
fatigue. 

Venice generally affects people either with 
an extreme of enthusiasm or dislike. You 
meet one man who has nothing to tell you 
but that it smells worse than Cologne ; that 
it is hopelessly decayed; the canals foul, 
and the palaces weed-grown and shabby. He 
rages at what he calls the “neglect and 
decay,” and if he had his own way he would 
have the palaces, so gloriously rusted with 
age, scraped and polished; the woodwork, 
now stained and disorderly, must be re- 
paired and painted afresh. The romantic 
“Calle” and “ Vicolo” are for him “slums.” 
Even St. Mark’s, with its mellow gold and 
mystic gloom, savours of the cave ; especially 
is the pavement objectionable as it sinks and 
swells like the floor of a sea-cavern. He has 
been disappointed with everything ; the very 
gondolas, with their traditional pall-like 
coverings, are for him dismal as the broken- 
down furniture of the whole place. “ Well, 
this is cheerful!” a friend of mine remarked 
on his arrival at Venice; “sailing in a 
hearse on the top of a sewer!”—but then, 
he was just recovering from malaria, and 








may be excused. Nevertheless, his notion 
of hearse and sewer is what lays hold of the 
many who are disappointed. On the other 
hand there are those who deem Venice the 
most romantic and picturesque city in 
Europe, and I share that opinion. I abso- 
lutely deny that there is a prevalence of evil 
smells, or that its canals are filthy. Once 
and again the nostrils may be offended, and 
at dead ebb there is sometimes a patch of 
nasty garbage afloat, but these experiences 
are exceptional, and the more constant won- 
der is the pureness of the sea, which sweeps 
even into the narrowest lanes and under the 
poorest houses. The freshness of the air, 
the scent of the sea-water, and the conscious- 
ness of the cleansing which every tide effects, 
are exhilarating elements in the enjoyment. 

The true season for Venice is midsummer, 
with plenty of time to admit of the manner 
of life being followed which the great heat 
renders necessary. From a little before mid- 
day till late in the afternoon there is nothing 
for it but to remain in-doors, either in some 
cool Gallery or in your own room, the out- 
side shutters closed and the windows open. 
In the latter case the darkness, after the 
glare outside, and the puffs of air wafted in 
from the sea are delicious, and the hours 
spent in study are far from profitless. But 
the early mornings, and the evenings far on 
into night, are at that season indescribable. 
Be off as soon as you may in your gondola, 
and do not forget to visit the fruit-market 
or some old contadina huddled among her 
baskets beneath the huge umbrella, so as to 
lay in a stock of luscious figs and peaches, 
and then take your sight-seeing at leisure, 
ending the morning with a visit to the Lido 
and a plunge in the Adriatic. Or, better 
still, reserve the Lido for a “ refresher” be- 
fore dinner, and when the sun begins to 
blaze towards its setting be off to saunter 
over the canals and to enjoy the miracles of 
form and colour presented by sea and sky, 
by the glowing city and by the stained sails 
and taper masts of the quaint shipping mov- 
ing or at rest. 

Venice, as we recently saw it, at the end 
of March, was brilliant in the clear air, and 
fresh with crisp seas and cool breezes; it was 
the Venice of Canaletto; but Venice, as we 
used to see it, throughout July and August, 
was Venice as Turner or Claude would have 
painted her, all ablaze with magnificence. It 
was the realisation of an ideal to linger 
along the sea from the Riva degli Schiavoni 
or from the Island Church of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, past the Ducal Palace, and up the 
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Giudecca, where the rich tints fell upon sail 
and spar, brightening up the picturesque 
hulls of the old-world craft from Dalmatia 


with the stately dome of Santa Maria di 
Salute for background ; or to mark how the 
throbbing glory of the heavens was flashed 
back from the shining sea, the blood-red of 
cloud-land falling in blood-red spots upon the 
waters, and how the city was transfigured 
in the mist of glory ; and then to note the 





A Street Door. 


but carrying a quartette, usually vied with 
each other in gaining the nearest place to 
the windows, where the rich American or 


English tourist could be reached, and vul- ' 


garized the whole performance to the level of 


Nigger minstrelsy, by the greed with which ' 


the hat was handed up again and again for 
coppers. 
this. We were expected to contribute some- 
thing for the music through the hotel-keeper, 
and instead of the mingling of the Salle & 
manger with “ Music on the Waters,” it was 


the gathering of a crowd of gondolas at the | 


Rialto for a promenade by moonlight on the 


changes from gold to saffron, till the confla- 
gration paled away into the sweetest gloam- 


Ing, and by-and-by the moon shone out in 
or Chioggia, high-built with cargoes of wood, | 


the faint blue, or rather, pale green, of the 
still eastern horizon. 

Each night had its concert, too, on the 
Grand Canal. Now-a-days there is a beg- 
garly sort of serenade carried on in front of 
the hotels. One boat with an harmonium, a 
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In old times there was nothing of : 


couple of Chinese lanterns and some singers, 


| and another, without instrument or lantern, 
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Grand Canal to the Piazzetta. The gaily-lit 
boat that carried the singers moved in front, 
and as each song was sung all rested in 
silence to listen. The effect on eye and ear 
was like adream. The old palaces with their 
thousand carvings and balconies rose ghost- 
like, all rents and stains being mellowed in 
the soft light. The voices of the singers 
| were rendered sweet as a choir heard in a 

cathedral, for the water, closed in by the 
bare stone of the buildings on either side, 
was admirably adapted for sound ; so that 
when the last chord, long drawn out, was 
| dying away, one heard it like the fairy bugle 
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notes in Tennyson’s song, echoing and 
lessening, “thin and clear, and thinner, 
clearer further going,” from the aisles and 
transepts that stood in the witchery of light 
and shadow all around. There was a harp- 
like delicacy of tone in the vanishing sound ; 
then came great silence, disturbed only by 
the gentle push of the oar as the gondolas 
floated down, till there came another halt 
and the sweet harmony again rose. 

And who can put into words the fascination 
exercised by Venice upon all who love her— 
that “ ghost upon the sands of the sea, so 
weak, so quiet, so bereft of all but her loveli- 
ness, that we might well doubt, as we watch 
her faint reflection in the mirage of the la- 
goon, which is thecity and which the shadow”? 
There is, doubtless, the charm of a great, al- 
most unique historic past. From the nature 
of her old oligarchy, Venice is a city where 
almost every palace suggests the name of a 
quondam sovereign. ‘The merchants were 
veritable merchant princes, combining in 
their persons the high functions of state, 
or the duties of general and admiral, with 
the keen pursuit of commerce. A human 
interest, heroic or tiagic, is felt every- 
where. , And what men they were! For a 
thousand years they held these islands among 
the lagoons not only free, but the haughty 
equal of the proudest states. By dint of 
heroic daring and of a wise, selfish, often 
unscrupulous firmness of policy, she, who 
was not even a nation, stood in the very 
front of Europe and became the vanguard 
of Christendom against the Turks. Free- 
dom and Ducats were her ruling passion. 
Her government was the embodiment of this 
thirst for pewer in order to command trade. 
It was a secret and cruel tyranny, ready to 
sacrifice the individual for the good of the 
state with as little compunction as did the 
Inquisition for the benefit of the Church. 
There was nothing else expected by every 
citizen than subordination to the conclave 
which represented the common interest. Re- 
ligion itself, represented by pope or cardi- 
nal, was quite secondary to the welfare of 
the republic. But all that is long past, and 
to the exquisite epithets of Mr. Ruskin, “so 
weak and quiet,” we would add that of 
sadness. The former Bride sits now a 
widow by the sea. The Venetian of to-day 
appears an intruder rather than a right- 
ful owner. The historic families are gone, 
and the great halls where Doge and Coun- 
cil used to sit are empty show-rooms. It 
is like visiting the castle and gardens of an 
absentee landlord. The trim housekeeper or 
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porter who waits for his dowceur is a poor 
substitute for the true owner. And so 
does Venice appear tenantless. The makers 
of the republic, the men who adorned St. 
Mark’s with their trophies and covered the 
walls of their houses with the art of Tin- 
toret and Titian have no representative, 
and the spirit of a pensive sadness, such as 
one feels in Abbotsford, is constantly awak- 
ened by seeing the shell from which the great. 
spirit of the past has for ever departed. 

But the sadness fits in well with the 
beauty, and gives to it a certain charm of its 
own. The picturesqueness of the canals is a 
treasure for all time. The wealth of archi- 
tectural detail is not, however, confined to 
the great routes, where palace follows palace 
—each woven with its own web of stone and 
gemmed with precious marbles, green and 
red and yellow, set like brooches on a rich 
brocade, but everywhere one is arrested by 
bits of finest craft, now in the working of 
a piece of rusting iron, or in the moulding of 
a doorway or window, or in some wall orna- 
mentation, and often, too, discovered in some 
dark nook where all is grimy. There is 
thus a series of surprises for the traveller as 
his gondola carries him up the narrow water 
lanes, with their exhaustless variety of angles, 
balconies, passages, quaint chimneys, bridges, 
and doorways, whose steps end in the sea, 
and beside which stand the great posts for 
“stabling ” the gondolas. 

Nor is it less interesting to go by land, 
and thread the intricate “ Calli,’ that lead 
now to a “Campo” with its church, now to 
a “ Fondo” or “ Piazza,” gemmed with spots 
of colour, where flowers are for sale. In 
this way we stumble on many an unfre- 
quented nook whose picturesque beauty 
is startling. So was it that in searching 
for a Bank I came unawares upon a court 
near the Rossini Theatre and beheld what 
but for this accident I would not have 
searched for, as it is scarcely alluded to 
in any guide book. It was the splendid 
Gothic tower and spiral staircase of the 
Palazzo Contarini, and the reader may 
judge of the richness of its fifteenth-century 
work from the picture which our artist gives 
of it. 

And, however changed from the Venetians 
that ruled the seas, the modern inhabitants 
are exceedingly interesting. They are a 
people apart. They combine many subtle 
elements borrowed partly from the far past 
when the Roman fugitives from Goth and 
Vandal fled for security to these lagoons, and 
partly from the intercourse which afterwards 
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linked them to the East. 
The stern Italian blood of 
the old Empire has been 
mingled with that of Greece 
and the Levant. There is 
consequently a mixture of 
languor and fire—of an 
easeful softness with keen 
vitality and passion. There 
is a certain gipsy beauty, 
both in the men and women; 
the thick black hair, aqui- 
line features, and large eyes, 
and the refinement of the 
physique are of a semi- 
Jewish, semi-Zingaro type. 
The way in which life is 
circumscribed by the sea 
—hbeing confined within a 
labyrinth of lanes enlarging 
into a piazza or two, isola- 
ting the people as in a 
besieged city from the 
neighbouring continent — 
prevents vigorous muscu- 
lar development. The gon- 
doliers form an exception ; 
they are magnificent fel- 
lows; but the men and 
women who lounge in the 
cafés or saunter on the 
Lido are more artistic look- 
ing than robust. I had 
searched out as my gondo- 
lier an old friend—Dorigo 
Pietro—who had been im- 
ported to Glasgow during 
the Exhibition to ply a 
gondola on the odoriferous 
Kelvin. He and his friend 
had seemed strangely out 
of place there, with 
scarcely a word of English, 
and doomed to row baek- 
wards and forwards over a 
distance of a few hundred 
yards. Their delight was 
great when they found one 
who could speak to them 
in their own tongue, and 
the eontrast was too ridicu- 


lous when I persuaded’ 


them to sing some of the 
songs associated with moon- 
light and the Grand Canal 
—“Vieni la barca é pronta,” 


or “La barchetta ze a la riva”—and to 
recite Tasso—upon that brown and narrow 
stream. On going to Venice I found 








A Venetian Staircase. 


Dorigo occupied at a traghetto, and his 
joy was great at meeting me, as he was 
on the eve of returning to the Clyde, 
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taking with him a splendid gondola, be- 
sides his wife and daughter, with the 
intention of setting up business at Rothe- 
say. He had so many questions to put 





that it was difficult often to get along, 
for the rowing had to be stopped every 
time he stepped forward with his “Sig- 
nore!” 
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ST. PAUL ON SOCIALISM IN THE CHURCH OF CORINTH. 
By tas LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
PART I. 


HE Church of Corinth, when St. Paul 

wrote his first Epistle to it, was threat- 

ened by a serious danger, which seems to 

have caused its founder no small anxiety. 
It was the danger of schism. 

Disunion necessarily tends to dissolution. 
And dissolution, in the common speech of 
men, is only another word for death. It is 
that resolving of the body into its component 
elements, no longer held together by the 
uniting principle of life, which is to us the 





one absolutely certain sign that life has 
departed and that death has taken its place. 
The rent and torn body dies. The house 
divided against: itself falls into shapeless 
ruin. The church distracted by schisms is 
in imminent peril of like destruction. Well, 
therefore, might the apostle view with alarm 
the first tokens of this deadly disease in this 
society which he had so lately founded. 
When he hears that there are contentions 
there, he writes to them an earnest and 
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solemn appeal for unity. As soon as he has 
written his first words of greeting, as if this 
thought were uppermost in his mind, he 
breaks out with a beseeching entreaty in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ that they 
would all think the same thing, and be all 
joined in the same minds, “ that there be no 
divisions amongst them.” And again, return- 
ing to this theme, he devotes nearly the 
whole of one chapter to an elaborate argu- 
ment against schism, and a warning of the 
evils which must flow from it. His desire 
and prayer is, that there be no “schism in 
the body.” 

When we compare, however, the two 
places in which the apostle, in this Epistle, 
deals with this subject, we see at once that 
he is dealing with two quite different forms 
of schism. In the former, St. Paul is dealing 
with schism in the form of contending parties; 
in the latter, with schism in the form of rival 
and contending classes. In the one, the evil 
thing takes the form of party spirit, resulting 
in wrangling and separating sects, each called 
by the name of some chosen leader. But in 
the other it takes the form of estrangement 
and hostility between ranks and orders in 
the Church—the higher placed looking con- 
temptuously on those below them ; the lower 
looking repiningly and enviously on those 
above them—the one scornfully proclaiming 
to its inferior, “I have no need of thee ;” 
and the other, conscious of its inferiority, 
exclaiming, “I am not of the body.” 

The source of both these forms of evil is, 
of course, the same. It is the selfishness of 
human nature displaying itself—in the one 
case in the war of party against party, in the 
other of class against class, but each in- 
fluenced by the same anti-Christian spirit of 
self-assertion as opposed to the spirit of self- 
sacrifice ; each preferring the triumph of 
his party or his order to the unity of the 
body, and to the express command and prayer 
of its Head. 

The manifestations of this evil, however, 
though springing from the same root, are, as 
we have seen, different and distinct. And 
80, too, in a very remarkable degree, is the 
manner in which St. Paul deals with them. 
With the first, that of parties and party 
spirit in the Church, he deals briefly, almost 
contemptuously. It seems to him enough to 
ask these Paulites and Apolloites and Christ- 
ites—“ Is Christ divided $ Was Apollos cru- 
cified for you? Were ye baptized in the 
name of Paul?” Sectarianism seems to him 
a a so manifestly opposed to the very 
idea of the Church of Christ, that he seems 


to think it sufficiently dealt with by the 
mention of the one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, which constituted the unity of the 
Church, which these sectarians were threaten- 
ing to destroy. 

Quite otherwise does he deal with the 
schisms and separations of classes in the 
Church. Against these he directs a Jong, 
sustained, and closely-reasoned argument, in 
which he sets forth the true ideal of the 
Church of Christ, and shows how utterly 
fatal to this, how essentially unchristian and 
anti-Christian, is the war of classes which he 
deprecates. He enforces this argument with 
that wealth of illustration, that dramatic 
force and vigour that always indicate that 
the spirit of the writer or speaker is deeply 
stirred within him. The idea of the Church 
as a body, every member of which is united 
by organic union with all the rest, each 
existing for all and all for each, nourished 
by the same life blood, animated by the 
same vital power, united and subordinated 
to the one head, hurt, therefore, by the 
suffering, helped by the well-being of each 
and of all, is set by him before the Corin- 
thians as of the very essence of their new 
Society. And then this idea is, as it were, 
turned round and round, enforced, illustrated, 
applied, so that all may fully understand it, 
and may see how unreconcilable it is with 
those ambitious envyings and strifes, with 
which he contrasts it; how unnatural, and 
therefore how destructive ultimately to the 
existence of such a body these must be. 

Clearly, for some reason or another, St. 
Paul was more afraid of the war of classes 
than of the war of parties in the Church of 
Corinth. The reason is worth inquiring 
into, for the manner in which St. Paul dealt 
with these two forms of schism respectively, 
is certainly not one which we, from our own 
experience, would have anticipated. If any 
one of us wére called on now to address a 
pastoral warning to any Church against the 
evils of schism, we would undoubtedly 
give first place in it to the evils of reli- 
gious parties and party spirit. Probably we 
should most of us be disposed to regard 
social divisions as more the curse of the 
State than of the Church, and though not 
indifferent to these, to hold that first and 
before all we should aim at the healing of 
party divisions and animosities within the 
Church, were it only that she might the 
better help to heal the social strifes of the 
State. Why, then, does St. Paul exactly 
reverse this order of importance and urgency 





in which we should place these two things ? 
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Why does he dwell so much more strongly, 
and at so much greater length, on the evils 
of social than of those of religious schism ? 
The reason is, I think, this, that the Apostles 
were not merely the teachers of a new faith, 
they were the leaders of a great social revolu- 
tion. The accusation brought against them 
was, that they were “turning the world upside 
down,” and the accusation was fully justified 
by facts. The apostles of Jesus Christ were 
the authors of the mightiest and most wide- 
spread social change the world has ever 
known. They overthrew existing institu- 
tions, they repealed old laws, changed old 
customs, swept away old abuses, redressed 
old wrongs ; they introduced new institu- 
tions, new laws, new customs; they recon- 
structed society from its very foundations, 
and stamped on Christendom not only a new 
religion, but a new social and even political 
character, which, commencing in their day, 
has lasted until now. 

And these great social changes were ef- 
fected mainly by the proclamation of three 
new ideas, which Christianity from the first 
embodied in its system, and which were ever 
on the lips of its first teachers: these were, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Not in the 
eighteenth but in the first century were 
these words first preached to men. The 
apostles of the French revolution who pro- 
duced them as their great discovery, had 
all unconsciously borrowed them from the 
religion they despised and reviled. They 
are, indeed, essentially religious ideas, in- 
capable of complete realisation in any merely 
political society, and capable of full and com- 
plete realisation only in that society which 
gave them birth. That the first teachers of 
Christianity preached these, and preached 
them earnestly and everywhere, we knowfrom 
their writings. ‘Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free,” was the 
promise of the Founder of Christianity to 
His people. ‘The glorious liberty of the 
sons of God,” was the boast and the rejoicing 
of His apostles. ‘‘ Where the spirit of God 
is, there is liberty,” were the words in which 
the distinctive mark of the new spiritual 
kingdom, the test and token of the Divine 
presence within her, were defined. 

Equality, too, was to be another note of 
this kingdom, distinguishing it from all other 
kingdoms hitherto known amongst men. 
“God is no respecter of persons,” were the 
words with which its first converts from 
heathendom were welcomed. “In Christ 


Jesus neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free,” were the words 





which proclaimed the abolition of all dis- 
tinctions of race, or rank, or class, lost and 
merged for ever after in the one common 
citizenship of all in a kingdom in which rank 
should give no supremacy, wealth no supe- 
riority ; a kingdom in which a fisherman 
might give laws to a Cesar, and a slave be 
the ruler of his master. 

A new brotherhood, too, appeared for the 
first time amongst men, in which all of every 
class and of every nation were alike and 
equally brethren, because all were equally 
and alike sons of one common Father ; a 
brotherhood of humanity resting on its only 
true basis—the fatherhood of God. We of 
this day, to whom these ideas are familiar, 
ean hardly realise how strange, how new, 
they must have seemed to those who heard 
them for the first time. What a marvellous 
power of attraction they must have had in a 
world, the greater part of which was groan- 
ing under the tyranny of one man; a world 
which had become one vast prison from which 
none could hope to escape ; a world where 
the slave was the thing, the chattel of his 
owner, where the plebeian was the despised 
client of his patrician lord ; a world of 
cruel, voluptuous selfishness, where suffering 
found no pity, and want no alleviation ; a 
world full of envy, murder, hatred, deceit, 
malignity ; a world where men were with- 
out natural affection, implacable, unmerciful, 
hateful, and hating one another! Into such 
a world came the new kingdom of Christ, 
the kingdom of Him who was despised and 
rejected of men. One of the people, poor, 
and preaching a gospel for the poor, blessing 
poverty and disparaging wealth, proclaiming 
Himself a Son of man, the brother, there- 
fore, of every human being upon earth, and 
proclaiming, too, the equal preciousness in 
His sight of all the souls for which He came 
to die. How eagerly, how hopefully, with 
what joyful anticipation of redress, within 
the new society, for all the evils under which 
they were suffering in the old, must men 
have crowded round the heralds of His 
kingdom, the preachers of His good news 
for the poor, and the sorrowful, and the 
outcast amongst men! Deep and strong 
must have been the ferment of these new 
ideas in the new society the apostles were 
founding, and anxiously must the apostles 
have watched their working in order to 
guard against the errors and excesses 
which are sure to accompany the revelation 
of all new ideas that deeply stir the hearts 
of men ; doubting whether even the new 
bottles into which they were pouring this 
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strong new wine could stand the strain of its 
strong fermentation. ‘That such errors did 
arise, that such excesses did break out in the 
early Church, we know, and we know, too, 
what anxiety they caused to its early teachers, 
and conspicuously to the greatest and most 
statesmanlike of them all, St. Paul. When 
we hear him, for instance, warning the Gala- 
tians that though free, they were not to “use 
their liberty for a cloak of maliciousness,” 
or telling the Romans that they are set free 
only that they may become “slaves unto 
righteousness,” we listen to warnings against 
the abuse of the doctrine of Christian liberty. 
When we listen to the command to the new 
brotherhood that its members should “ hon- 
our all men,” we hear the warning against the 
subtle selfishness that is the great danger of 
all associations and all brotherhoods—the 
narrowing of the love that is due to all, 
within the limits of the church or the sect. 
And so in this argument addressed to the 
Corinthians, we hear a warning against the 
misunderstanding and the consequent abuse 
of the great doctrine of equality, which was 
already giving rise to serious evils, and a 
setting forth, by contrast with it, of the true 
and only sense in which equality can be 
said to be the note of the kingdom of 
Christ. 

Let us consider, then, a little more closely 
this first instance of revolt against inequality 
in the Christian Church. The Corinthian con- 
verts were evidently surprised and dissatis- 
fied with the unequal distribution of rank 
and office in the Christian Church. They 
found themselves members of a society in 
which there existed gradation of office from 
the highest to the lowest. They find the 
ruling head, the guiding eye, the toiling 
hand, the sustaining feet, of a highly complex 
organism. They find that in this body there 
are “members to honour and members to 
dishonour ;” members so precious that the 
body could not survive their loss, and others 
so insignificant that it would scarce be con- 
scious of their loss. And they find that all 
this is ordered and appointed by an abso- 
lute and seemingly arbitrary will. “God 
had set in the Church, first, apostles; secon- 
darily, prophets; thirdly, teachers; after 
that, miracles ; then gifts of healings, helps, 
diversities of tongues.” And they found, 
moreover, that this diversity of office sprang 
out of original diversity of gifts. To one 
is “given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; 
to another the word of knowledge ; to another 
the gift of healing ; to another the working 
of miracles ;” and so on. And these diversi- 





ties of gifts led to “ diversities of administra- 
tion ”—the office being determined always 
by the possession of the gift. 

They found, that is to say, a seemingly 
arbitrary distribution of what might be 
termed spiritual birth-gifts bestowed on each 
convert as he entered into the new society. 
Baptism brought with it, as it were, a birth- 
right to certain offices. The higher the gift, 
the higher the office, but gift and office were 
bestowed upon each person absolutely as God 
willed. And this it was which seemed to 
have so offended these converts from the old 
world to the new. In the old order which 
they were leaving they could understand the 
existence of such irregularities. They had 
seemed to them always natural, inevitable ; 
they could not conceive of any natural 
society without them. But this was a super- 
natural society, in which God was making 
all things new. Why should these old-world 
distinctions obtain here? If it be the com- 
mon Father who is distributing gifts to his 
children, why should He distribute them so 
unequally ? Why should one have so much, 
and another so little? How is this consis- 
tent with our equal relation to Him, and our 
equal share in His love? Naturally, there- 
fore, did this inequality of rank and privi- 
lege in the new brotherhood give rise on the 
one hand to the envy of the lowly, and on 
the other to the pride of the highly placed. 
The one, envious, dissatisfied, exclaiming to 
his brother, “If I am not as thou art, I am 
not of the body.” The other, in the exclu- 
sive pride of his privilege, replying, “I have 
no need of thee.” And naturally, too, would 
there follow from this separation, estrange- 
ment, strife at last of class with class and 
rank against rank. And St. Paul beholding 
this, trembled. There was schism in the 
body. 

And now let us see how St. Paul dealt 
with this schism. He does so, in the first 
place, by reminding them that this inequality 
is of Divine appointment. The Holy Spirit 
of God, he tells them, has “divided to every 
man severally as he willed.” It is the Father's 
will which has assigned to each, both his 
place and the gifts which qualify him for 
the place. The whole is of His ordering, and 
of His alone, For those who realise the 
true idea of a Divine brotherhood, complaint 
and discontent is by such a declaration at 
once silenced, and that not merely because 
they owe obedience to the Father’s will, but 
because they have a perfect assurance of the 
Father’s love. The place which He has ap- 
pointed, the gift He has bestowed on any one 
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of them in His church, must be for him the 
best. There and not elsewhere, thus and 
not otherwise, can he best accomplish the 
true end of his being, which is to glorify 
God and be happy with Him for ever here- 
after. Such a thought checks at once the 
selfish pride of the brother of high degree, 
and the selfish envy of the brother of low 
degree. To the one it says, you are of the 
Body, as truly, as really so, as the most 
honoured and high-placed member of it is, 
and your place in it is chosen for you by 
your Father’s love. To the other it says, 
you are where you are and what you are, 
only by your Father’s will. What hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? Who art thou, 
mere creature, as thy lowlier brother is, of 
His sovereign grace, that thou shouldst exalt 
thyself as if it were for thy merit, or from 
any special affection for thee, that He has 
chosen thee to fill the place thou holdest? 
Say not, then, to your brother, I have no 
need of thee, seeing that his Lord and yours 
has need of him for the common work on 
which you and he are engaged. 

But in the next place, the apostle goes on 
to show the Corinthians how this unequal 
order ‘is not a merely arbitrary appointment, 
but one essential to the welfare of the Church. 
That Church, he tells them, is a body, and to 
the very idea of a body, as a living organism, 
diversity of function, and, therefore, diver- 
sity of membership, is essential. A body 
without members is hardly conceivable. It 
is found, if it ever is found, only in the most 
rudimentary forms of existence. And the 
higher the order to which the living thing 
belongs, the greater the complexity of the 
organism ; the greater, that is to say, the 
diversity, and, therefore, the greater the 
inequality of its members. All members 
cannot have the same function, nor can each 
function be equally important to the whole 
body. Some are necessary to its being, some 
only to its well-being. Some there are whose 
functions are so small or so trifling that they 
are scarcely discernible, we hardly know why 
they should be there, or what the body 
would lose by their removal. Nevertheless, 
they are there, and in this Divinely consti- 
tuted organism, they are not there without a 
cause. Each must in some way contribute 
to the life, or the health, or the happiness of 
the whole, else were it not in the body; 
members of the body that seem to us more 
feeble being, nevertheless, in some respects 
necessary. And this thought tends to check 
all tendency to schism, for it sets before each 
one of the members in the body the thought 





of something higher and nobler than himself, 
even that body of which he formsa part. It 
says to each in turn, forget you your great- 
ness, forget you your littleness, in the thought 
of the infinitely greater importance of that 
body of Christ your Lord of which you are 
a part. Let pride and envy alike vanish 
from your hearts in the thought of the great- 
ness and the glory of Him who is the Head 
of the body, and to whom everymember of it 
is equally joined, and whose service, whether 
in the highest or the meanest capacity, is 
a high and undeserved honour to every one 
engaged in it. 

There is, however, yet another dissuasive 
from schism, more powerful by far than the 
thought either of the Divine will which has 
ordered, or the conditions of the body which 
require, the inequality which provokes dis- 
union. It is the thought of the unity which, 
spite of this diversity, joins these together one 
and all. “Ye being many members are one 
body. . . fitly joined together and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” Chris- 
tians are, therefore, one, not merely by the 
oneness of their faith, nor yet by that one- 
ness of aim and purpose such as binds to- 
gether other societies, but by the unity of 
one common life which lives in each, and is 
communicated from each to all, and from all 
to each. This is not the artificial unity of 
association, but the organic unity of a living 
body, in which the life and vigour of the 
whole strengthens that of each member, and 
that of each member strengthens the whole; 
in which, if one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, and if one member rejoice, 
all the members rejoice with it; and this 
instinctive sympathy is irrespective of the 
importance or the comeliness of the respec- 
tive members. Disease and deformity do 
not make us hate our own flesh, but rather 
make us tend and cherish it all the more. 
The foot cannot receive a wound and the 
head not feel for it. The hand cannot be 
hurt and the whole body not feel a pang of 
sympathy. 

In such a body no member is superfluous. 
The very least, the meanest member, is 
essential to the perfection and the symmetry 
of the whole. No one member can truly 
say to another, “I have no need of thee.” 
The Saints in rest cannot say it to us on 
earth, for they without us cannot be made 
perfect, and waiting for our perfection they 
ery still—“ How long, O Lord, how long ?” 
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We cannot say it to any Christian upon 
earth, for without him we cannot “ have our 
perfect consummation and bliss.” The out- 
casts we would reform, the heathen we 
would evangelise, the Christian yet unborn 
for whom we pray, we have need of all 
these, for they are of the elect from all the 
earth, for whose gathering in “the manifesta- 
tions of the sons of God” still waits its ac- 
complishment. They are of the number 
which, in our hour of deepest sorrow, as 
we stand beside the unclosed graves of those 
we loved and mourn, we beseech our Lord 
“shortly to accomplish” and so to hasten 
His coming. 

And from this sense of unity should come, 
mightiest of all uniting influence, the power 
of Christian love! As through all this body 
flows the life blood of its spiritual existence, 
so throughout it all should branch out the 
all-pervading nerves of Christian sympathy. 
In such a body there should be no schism, 
for no member of it can ever truly say to 
another, I have no need of thee. Love 
craves still for love, and seeks for opportuni- 
ties of service. None should ever have 
occasion to say, I am not of the body, for 
he would know that the oneness of the body 
brought him unfailingly the sympathy, the 
help of its stronger, healthier members. So 
love in this, too, as in all other things, would 
be the fulfilling of the law, burning out with 
its Divine fire the selfishness of envy and 
the selfishness of pride ; bringing still the 
mutual affection and the mutual service of 
true brotherhood to heal the estrangements 





and to appease the strifes which inequality 


provokes, enabling the brother of low degree 
to look ungrudgingly on the rank of the 
brother of high degree, because he is his 
brother; constraining the brother of high 
degree “ not to mind high things, but to con- 
descend to men of low estate,” because they 
are his brethren for whom Christ died. 

Such was St. Paul’s ideal of a Christian 
Church, an ideal full of social inequalities, 
yet pervaded all through by a sense of a 
true—the only true—equality, in which all 
are not, indeed, equal members, but all are 
equally members of the Body of Christ. 
An equality of brotherhood which makes 
men tolerant of inequalities of rank. An 
ordered and appointed inequality of rank, 
which is ever tempered by the sense of per- 
fect and equal brotherhood, resting, all of it, 
upon the sense of a common Fatherhood of 
God in Heaven. A system of fraternity and 
of equality—the only true fraternity and 
equality possible for men—resting on the 
three great pillars which sustain the con- 
fession of the Church’s faith: “I believe 
in God the Father, in God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost.” In God the Father, 
who, with a Father’s wisdom and a Father’s 
love, has ordered to each man his place in the 
world as it hath pleased Him. In God the 
Son, who has given to every member of the 
humanity He has redeemed, an equal share 
in His redeeming mercy, an equal inheritance 
of happiness. In God the Holy Spirit, who, 
infusing into the hearts of God’s children the 
spirit whereby they cry, Abba, Father ! 
teaches them to recognise the true brother- 
hood of the Sons of God. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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CHAPTER I.—IN WHICH WE APPROACH 
HAGGART, HAT IN HAND. 


CCORDING to those who have thought 
the thing over, it would defy the face 

of clay to set forth this prodigious affair of 
Tillyloss, the upshot of which was that 
Tammas Haggart became a humorist. It 
happened so far back as the Long Year, so 
called by reason of disease in the potato 
crop; and doubtless the house, which still 
stands, derides romance to those who cavil 
at an outside stair. Furthermore, the many 
who only knew Haggart in his later years, 


whether personally or through written 
matter or from Thrums folk who have 
travelled, will not readily admit that he 
may once have been an every-day man. 
There is also against me the vexing practice 
of the farmer of Lookaboutyou, who never 
passes Tillyloss, if there is a friend of mine 
within earshot, without saying : 
“Gravestane or no gravestane, Tammas 
Haggart would have been a humorist.” 
Lookaboutyou thus implies that he knew 
Haggart for a man of parts when the rest of 
us were blind, and it is tantalising beyond 





ordinary to see his word accepted in this 
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matter by people who would not pay him 
for a drill of potatoes without first stepping 
it to make sure of the length. 

I have it from Tammas Haggart that until 
the extraordinary incident occurred which I 
purpose telling as he dropped it into my 
mouth, he was such a man as myself. True, 
he was occasionally persuaded by persons of 
Lookaboutyou’s stamp to gloss over this ad- 
mission, as incredible on the face of it, but 
that was in his last years, when he had 
become something of a show, and was in a 
puzzle about himself. Of the several reasons 
he gave me in proof of a non-humorous 
period in his life the following seem worthy 
of especial attention :— 

First, that for some years after his mar- 
riage he had never thought of himself as 
more nicely put together than other men. 
He could not say for certain whether he had 
ever thought of himself at all, his loom taking 
up so much of his time. 

Second, that Chirsty was able to aggravate 
him by saying that if which was which she 
would have married James Pitbladdo. 

Third, that he was held of little account 
by the neighbours, who spoke of his living 
“‘above Lunan’s shoppy,” but never local- 
ised the shop as “ below Haggart’s house.” 

Fourth, that while on his wanderings he 
experienced certain novel and singular sen- 
sations in his inside, which were probably 
his humour trying to force a passage. 

Fifth, that in the great scene which ended 
his wanderings, his humour burst its banks 
like a dam, and had flowed in burns ever 
since. 

During nearly forty years we contrived 
now and again to harness Tammas to his 
story, but often he would stop at the diffi- 
culty of realising the man he must have been 
in his pre-humorous days, and remark, in his 
sarcastic way, that the one Haggart could 
not fathom the other. Thus our question- 
ings sometimes ended in silence, when we all 
looked in trouble at the fire and then went 
home. As for starting him on the story 
when he was not in the vein, it was like 
breasting the brae against a high wind. 

When the events happened I was only a 
lad. I cannot send my mind back to the 
time when I could pass Haggart without the 
side-glance nearly all Thrums offered to his 
reputation, and he is best pictured hunkering 
at Tillyloss, one of a row of his admirers. 
After eight o’clock it was the pleasant cus- 
tom of the weavers to sit in the open against 
a house or dyke, their knees near their chins 
and their ears ready for Haggart. Then his 





face would be contracted in pain as some 
strange idea bothered him and he searched 
for its humorous aspect. Perhaps ten 
minutes afterwards his face would expand, 
he would slap his knees, and we knew that 
the struggle was over. It was one of his 
ways, disliked at the time, yet admired on 
reflection, not to take us into the secret of 
his laughter ; but he usually ended by look- 
ing whimsically in the direction of the 
burying ground, when we were perfectly 
aware of the source of the joke, and those 
of us nudged each other who were not 
scared. Until the spell was broken we 
might sit thus for the space of a quarter of 
an hour, none speaking, yet in the com- 
pletest sympathy, because we were all 
thinking of the same thing, and that a 
gravestone. 

Tillyloss is three broken rows of houses 
in the east end of Thrums, with gardens 
between them, nearly every one of which 
used to contain a pig-sty. ‘There are other 
ways of getting into the gardens than by 
windows, for those who are sharp at knowing 
a gate when it looks like something else. 
Three or four other houses stand in odd 
corners, blocking the narrow road, which 
dodges through Tillyloss like a hunted 
animal. Starting from the west end of the 
suburb, as Tillyloss will be called as soon as 
we can say the word without smirking, the 
road climbs straight from the highway to the 
uppermost row, where it runs against a two- 
storey house. Here we leave it, as many a 
curious stranger has done, to get out of 
Tillyloss the best way it can, for that two- 
storeyed house is where Tammas Haggart 
lived, up the outside stair, the west room. 

Tammas flitted to the Tenements a year 
after he became a humorist, and it is an ex- 
traordinary tribute to his memory that the 
road from the pump up to his old residence 
in Tillyloss is still called Haggart’s Roady. 
Many persons have inhabited his room since 
he left it, but though the younger ones hold 
out for an individuality of their own, the 
greybeards still allow that it is Haggart’s 
house. To this day Tillyloss residents asked 
for a landmark to their dwellings may reply, 

“T’m sax houses south frae Haggart’s,” or 

“ Onybody can point out Haggart’s stair 
to you. Ay, weel, gang to that, and then 
come back three doors.” 

The entrance to Lunan’s shop was beneath 
Haggart’s stair, which provided a handy 
retiring place in wet weather. Lunan’s 
personality had the enormous advantage of 
a start of Tammas’s, as has been seen, yet 
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Haggart has practically swallowed Lunan, 
who in his more crabbed age scowled at the 
sight-seers that came to look at the second 
storey of the house and ignored the shop. 
As boys we envied, more than learning, the 
companion whose father kept a shop, and I 
remember Lunan’s son going with his fists 
for the banker’s son who—though he never 
really believed it—said that his father could 
have a shop if he liked. Yet the grand 
romance of Haggart choked the fame of 
Lunan even with the lads who played dumps 
at Tillyloss, and the shop came to be localised 
as “beneath Haggart’s stair.” Even Lunan’s 
stoutness, which was a landmark in itself, 
could not save him. The passage between 
his counter and the wall was so narrow 
and the rest of his shop so full of goods 
that before customers could enter Lunan 
had to come out, but in this quandary his 
dignity never left him. He always declined 
to join the company who might be listening 
on the stair to Tammas’s adventures, but 
some say he was not above hearkening 
through a hole in one of the steps. 

The exact date of Haggart’s departure 
cannot be determined, though it was certainly 
in the back end of the year 1834. He had 


then been married to Chirsty a little short of 


three years. His age would be something 
beyond thirty, but he never knew his birth- 
day, and I have heard him say that one of 
the few things he could not understand was 
how the relatives of a person deceased could 
know the precise age to send to the news- 
papers. 

What is, however, known for certain is 
that Tammas’s adventures began within a 
week of the burial of old Mr. Yuill, the 
parish minister. There had been a to-do 
about who should preach the funeral sermon, 
two ministers having words over it, and all 
Thrums knowing that Mr. Yuill had left 
seven pounds to the preacher. At this time 
Haggart did not belong to the Auld Lichts, 
nor was he even regular in his attendance at 
the parish church, but the dispute about the 
funeral sermon interested him greatly, and 
when he heard that the session was meeting 
to decide the affair he agreed with Chirsty 
that he might do worse than hang around 
the door on the chance of getting early in- 
formation. There was a small crowd at the 
door on the same errand, all of whom noticed, 
though they little thought it would give 
them a topic to their dying day, that 
Haggart had on his topcoat. It had been an 
old one of Mr. Yuill’s, presented to Tammas, 


who could not fill it, but refused to have it 





altered, out of respect to the minister’s 
memory. It has also been fondly recalled 
of Tammas that he was only shaven on the 
one side, as if Chirsty had sent him to the 
meeting in a hurry, and that he had not the 
look of a man who was that very night to 
enter upon experiences which would con- 
found the world. 

“Tt was an impressive spectacle,” Snecky 
Hobart said subsequently, “to see Tammas 
discussing the burial sermon, just as keen as 
me and ‘T’nowhead, and then to think that 
within twenty-four hours the very ministers 
themselves would be discussing him.” 

“He said to me it had been a dowie day,” 
T’nowhead always remembered. 

“He shoved me when he was crushing in 
nearer the door,” was Hender Robbie’s boast. 
“ But he took a snuff out of my mull.” 

“Maybe he did, but I was the last he spoke 
to. He said ‘ Weel, Dan’l, I'll be stepping 
back to Tilly.’” 

“ Ay, but I passed him at the Tenements, 
and he says ‘Davit,’ he says, and I says, 
‘Tammas.’” 

“Very like; but I was carrying a ging of 
water frae Susie Linn’s pump, and Tammas 
said would I give him a drink, the which I 
did.” 

“Lads, I’m no sure but what I noticed a 
far-away look in Tammas’s face, as if there 
was something on his mind.” 

“Tf ye did, Jeames, ye kept it to yoursel’.” 

“Ay, but I meant to mention it when I 
got hame.” 

“ How did ye no, then ?” 

“How does a body no do many a thing ? 
I dinna say I noticed the look, but just that 
I’m no sure but what I noticed it.” 

So we all did our best to recall Haggart’s 
last words and looks on that amazing evening, 
even the Auld Licht minister, who cared 
little for popularity, claiming as a noticeable 
thing to have walked behind Tammas and 
observed that his handkerchief was hanging 
out of his north pocket. But though all 
these memories have their value as relics, we 
have Tammas’s own word for it that from the 
time he reached the session house until his 
return to Tillyloss he felt much as usual. 

“ Ay,” he would say in his impressive 
way, “many a thing may happen between 
the aucht and the ten-o’clock bells, but I told 
neither T’nowhead nor Snecky nor none of 
them as onything was to happen that nicht.” 

“Ye did not, Tammas; na, na, for if ye 
had I would have heard ye, me being there.” 

“ Ay, but ye couldna say my reason for no 
telling ye ?” 
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“ Na.” 


“ Weel, then, my reason was just this, that 
I didna ken mysel’.” 


CHAPTER II. — CONTAINING THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES WHICH LED TO THE DEPARTURE 
OF HAGGART. 


IN the future Haggart’s mind was to be- 
come a book in which he could turn up 
any page wanted, but its early stage was a 
ravel not worth harking back to unless for 
purposes of comparison. He could never, 
therefore, when questioned, say for certain 
that between the session house and Tillyloss 
he had met a soul except the Auld Licht 
minister, to see whom was naturally to feel 
him. At the foot of Tilly, however, he was 
taken aback to find a carriage and two horses 
standing. 

The sight knocked all the news he had 
heard about the funeral sermon out of his 
head, and left him with just sufficient sense 
to put his back to the wall and assume the 
appearance of a man who would begin to 
think directly. First he gazed at the horses, 
and said, 

“ Ay,” 

Then he looked less carefully at the coach- 
man. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Lastly, he gave both eyes to the carriage, 
and corroborated his previous remarks with, 

“ Umpha.” 

In themselves these statements suggest 
little, though they really left Haggart master 
of the situation. The first was his own an- 
swer to the question, “ Will these be Balrib- 
bie’s beasts?” and the second was merely a 
stepping-stone to the third, which was a short 
way of saying that the ladies had called on 
Chirsty at last. 

Tammas’s wife, Chirsty, had been a servant 
at Balribbie, the mistress of which had 
promised, as most of Thrums was aware, to 
call on her some day. 

“*Ye'll be none the better though she does 
call,” Haggart used to say, to which Chirsty’s 
inhuman answer was, 

“Maybe no ; but itll make every other 
woman in Tillyloss miserable.” 

Every day for a year Chirsty awaited the 
coming of the ladies, after which it was the 
neighbours who spoke of the promised visit 
rather than herself. But evidently the ladies 
had come after all, and the question for 
Tammas was whether to face them or step 
about Tilly until they had driven away. It 
is difficult, no doubt, to believe that there 
ever was a time when Haggart would rather 





have hidden behind a dyke than converse 
with the gentry, but I have this from him- 
self. He, whose greatest topic in the future 
was to be, Women, and Why we should Put 
up with Them, however Unreasonable, could 
not think of the proper thing to say to the 
ladies of Balribbie. 

“Losh, losh,” he has said, when casting 
his mind back to this period, “it’s hard to 
me to believe that the unhumorous man 
swithering at the foot of Tilly that nicht was 
really Tammas Haggart, and no just some- 
body dressed up in Tammas Haggart’s 
image.” 

If it was hard to Tammas, how much 
harder to the like of us. 

Without actually deciding to show tail, 
Tammas continued to lean heavily against 
the wall, where he was not conspicuous to 
two women who passed a little later with 
baskets on their arms. 

“I assure ye Chirsty’s landed,” one of 
ry said, “for she has her grand folk after 
a Ge 

Ay,” said the other, “and Tammas is no 
in, so she'll no need to explain how her man’s 
so lang and thin by what he was when she 
exhibited him at Balribbie.” 

“What do ye mean, ye limmers ?” cried 
Haggart, stepping into sight. “I was never 
at Balribbie.” 

They slipped past him giggling, with the 
parting shots— 

“ Chirsty can tell ye what we mean,” and, 

“ And so can Jeames Pitbladdo.” 

Haggart probably sent his under lip over 
the upper one, for that was his way when 
troubled. He was aware that Chirsty had 
very nearly married Pitbladdo, but these wo- 
men meant something else. Without know- 
ing that he was doing so he marched straight 
for his house, and was half-way up the out- 
side stair when the door opened, and two 
ladies, accompanied by Chirsty, came out. 
Haggart did not even know what they were 
like, though he was to become such an 
authority on the female face and figure. He 
stopped, wanting the courage to go on and 
the discourtesy to turn back. So he merely 
stood politely in their way. 

Chirsty gave her curls an angry shake as 
she saw him, but he had to be acknowledged. 

“This is himsel’,” she said, with the con- 
tempt a woman naturally feels for her hus- 
band. 

Thus cornered, Tammas opened his mouth 
wide, to have his photograph taken, as it 
were, by the two ladies. The elder smiled 
and said, 
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“T am glad to make your acquaintance, 
James.” 

Tammas thinks she said more, but could 
never swear to it. To keep up with her 
quick way of speaking was a race for him, 
and at the word “James” he stumbled, as 
against a stone. When he came to himself, 

“Thank ye, mem,” he said, “but my 
name——-” 

Here Chirsty gave him a look that made 
him lose his words. 

“Let the leddies pass, can ye no?” she 
exclaimed. 

For a moment Tammas did not see how 
they could pass, unless by returning to the 
house, when he could follow them and so get 
rid of himself. Then he had the idea of 
descending. 

* At the same time,” he said, picking up 
the lost words, ‘“‘ my name——” 

“ Dinna argy bargy with the leddies,” said 
Chirsty, tripping down the stair like a lady 
herself, but not hoisting the colour that 
would at that moment have best become 
her. 

“You must come out to Balribbie again 
and see us, James,” the elder lady remarked 
by way of good night. 

Tammas turned a face of appeal to his 
other visitor, who had been regarding him 
curiously. 

“Do you know, James,” she said, “I would 
not have recognised you again ?” 


“ Very like,” answered Tummas, “for ye 


never saw me.” 
“Be ashamed of yourself, James,’ 


? 


cried 


Chirsty, shocked to hear husband of hers | 


contradict a lady. 

The young lady, however, only smiled. 

“Oh, James,” she said playfully, “to 
think you have forgotten me, and I poured 
out your tea that day at Balribbie with my 
own hand.” 

In his after years Tammas, tempted to 
this extent, would have answered in some 
gallant words such as the young lady could 
have taken away with her in the carriage. 
But that night he was only an ordinary man. 

“T never set foot in Bal ” he was re- 
plying, when Chirsty interfered. 





“ Well he minds of it,” she said audaci- | 


ously, “and no farther back than Monday 
he says to me, ‘That was a cup of tea,’ he 
says, ‘as I never tasted the marrows of.’” 

‘*Wuman !” cried Tammas. 

“See to the house, James,” said Chirsty, 
“and I'll go as far as the carriage with the 
ladies.” 

When Chirsty returned, five minutes 
XXXxI—3 


' afterwards, her husband was standing where 
| she had left him. 


“My name, mem,” he was saying to the 

_ Stair, “is not James, but Tammas, and it’s 
gospel I tell ye when I say I was never at 
Balribbie in my born days.” 

Chirsty passed him without a word, and 
went into the house, slamming the door. 
Tammas and his tantrums did not seriously 
disturb her, but she had been badly used on 

_her way back from the carriage. While 
helping the ladies to their seats she had been 
| happily conscious of Kitty Crabb peeping at 
the proud sight from the back of the doctor’s 
_ dyke, and as Kitty was the most celebrated 
' gossip in Tillyloss, Chirsty thought to herself, 
“Tt’ll be through Tilly before bedtime.” 

* Ay, Kitty,” she said, on her way back, 

looking over the dyke, “that was the Bal- 
| ribbie family calling on me.” 
| Kitty, however, could never stand Chirsty’s 
‘airs, and saw an opportunity of humbling 
| her. 

“T saw nobody,” she answered. 

“They've been in my house since half 
nine,” cried Chirsty anxiously, “and that 
was their carriage.” 

“T saw no carriage,” said Kitty cruelly. 

“T saw ye gaping at it ower the dyke,” 
| Chirsty screamed, “and that’s it ye hear 
| driving east the road.” 

“T hear nothing,” said Kitty. 
=, Katrine Crabb,” cried Chirsty, “ think 

shame of yourself.” 

“Na, Chirsty,” rejoined Kitty, “ye needna 
blame me if your grand folk ignore ye.” 

So Chirsty entered her house with the 
dread fear that no one would give her the 
satisfaction of allowing that the Balribbie 
family had crossed its threshold. She was 
wringing a duster, as if it were Kitty Crabb, 
when Tammas stamped up the stair in no 
mood to offer sympathy. 

He kept his bonnet on, more like a visitor 
than a man in his own house, but as he 
_plumped upon a stool by the fire he flung his 
| feet against the tongs in a way that showed 
| he required immediate attention. 

“Tm waiting,” he said, after a pause. 

“Take your feet off the fender,” replied 
Chirsty. 

“Tell me my name immediately,” requested 
Tammas. 

“That's what’s troubling ye?” 

“Tt isso. What's my name?” 

“Sal, whatever it is, I wish it wasna 
mine.” 

“Your grand folk called me James.” 

“So I noticed.” 
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“How was that ?” 

“Ye couldna expect the like of them to 
ken the ins and outs of your name.” 

“Nane of your tricks, woman; I wasna 
born on a Sabbath. It was you that said 
my name was Jeames; ay, and what’s more, 
ye calied me Jeames yoursel’, 

“Do ye think I was to conter grand folk 
like the Balribbie family ?” 

“Conter here, conter there, I want to 
bottom this. They said I had been at Bal- 
ribbie.” 

“Weel, I think ye micht have been glad 
to take the credit of that.” 

“It’s my opinion,” said Tammas, “ that 
ye’ve been pretending I was Jeames Pit- 
bladdo.” 

“Ye micht have been proud of that, too,” 
retorted Chirsty. 

“ As sure as death,” said Tammas, “if ye 
dinna clear this up I gang to Balribbie for 
licht on’t.” 

“She looked me in the face at that,” 
Tammas used to say as he told the story, 


“and when she saw the michty determina- | 


tion in it she began to sing small. I pointed | 
to the place whaur I wanted her to stand, | 
and I says, ‘ Now, then, I’m waiting.’ ” 

“T never pretended to ye,” said Chirsty, 
“but what it was touch and go my no marry- 
ing Jeames Pitbladdo.” 

Tammas nodded. 

“The leddies at Balribbie thocht it was 
him I was to marry.” 

“T daursay.” 

“They didna ken about you at that 
time.” 

“They dinna seem to ken about me yet.” 

“ Jeames used to come about Balribbie a 
heap, and they saw he was after me, and 
Miss Mary often said to me was I fond of 
him? Ay, and I said he was daft about me. 
Then he spiered me, and after that they had 
him up to the house.” 

“So, so, and that was the time he got the 
tea 1” 

“Tt was so, and then I gave up my place, 
them promising to come and visit me when I 
was settled.” 

“ Ay, but Jeames creepit off after all.” 

“Weel ye ken it was his superstitiousness 
made him give me the go-by.” 

“T’ve heard versions of the story frae folk 
in the toon, but I didna credit them. Ye took 
guid care never to tell me about it yoursel’. 
Ye said to me it was you that wouldna have | 
him, no that he wouldna take you.” 

“He wanted me, but he was —. a 
superstitious man, Jeames Pitbladdo. 


was never fonder of me than when we 
parted.” 

“ All I ken,” said Tammas, “is that he 
wouldna buy the ring to ye, and that must 
either have been because he didna want ye 
when it came to the point, or because he was 
a michty greedy crittur.” 

“ He’s no greedy ; and as for no caring for 
me, it near broke his heart to give me up. 
There was tears on his face when we parted.” 

“Havers! what was there to keep him frae 
buying the ring if he wanted it ?” 

“His superstitiousness.” 

“What is there superstitious about a ring?” 

“Tt wasna the ring; it was the hiccup 
did it.” 

“Ay, I heard there was a hiccup in the 
story, but I didna fash about it.” 

“Jeames did though, and it was a very 
queery thing, I can tell ye, though I didna 
put the wecht on it that he did. As many a 
one kens forby me, he walked straight to 
Peter Lambie’s shop to buy the ring, and 
| just as he had his hand on the door he took 
'the hiccup. Ye ken what a superstitious 
man Jeames is.” 

“Tf I wanted a wife it’s no a hiccup would 
stand in the road.” 

“ Because you're ower ignorant to be super- 
stitious. And Jeames didna give in at the 
| first try. He was back at the shop the next 
| nicht, and there he took the hiccup again. 
Then he came to me and said in terrible dis- 
appointment as it would be wicked to marry 
in the face of Providence. I never saw a 
man so crushed like.” 

*“ Ay, I’m no saying but what this may be 
true, but it doesna explain your reason for 
calling me Jeames.” 

“T call ye Tammas as a rule, when it’s 
necessary to mention your name. Ye canna 
deny that.” 

“Tell me how I’m Jeames to the gentry.” 

“T wasna to disgrace mysel’ to them, 
was [ 2” 

“Whaur’s the disgrace in Tammas ?” 

“Ye maun see, Tammas Haggart, dull as 
ye are, that it was a trying position for me 
to be in. When I left Balribbie the leddies 
thocht I was to marry Jeames Pitbladdo ; 
did they no’ ?” 

**T daursay.” 

“And I had told them Jeames was com- 
_ plete daft about me ; and so he was, for he 
called his very porridge spoon after me, 

| thing you never did.” 
| “Did I ever pretend to you I had these 








~ poetical ways ?” 


“T wouldna have believed it, though you 
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did. But was ever mortal woman left in | 
sich a predicament because of a superstition ? 
Nat’rally, when I married you, 1 didna’ let 
on to the Balribbie family as ye wasna’ 
Jeames Pitbladdo, and Jeames Pitbladdo 
they think ye to this day. What harm does 
it do ye?” 

“Harm! It leaves me complete mixed up | 
about mysel. Chirsty Todd, ye have dis- 
graced me this nicht.” 

Here Chirsty turned on him. 

“T’ve disgraced ye, have 1? And wha has | 
shamed me every nicht for years, if no’ yer- 
sel’, Tammas Haggart ?” 

“In what way have I shamed ye ?” 

“In many a way, and particularly with 
what ye say at family worship. Take your 
feet off that fender.” 

“T keep my feet on the fender till I hear 
what new blether this is; ay, and longer if I 
like.” 

“The things ye say in the prayer is an 
insult.” 

“Canny, Chirsty Todd., That prayer, as | 
weel ye ken, was learned out of a book, the | 
which was lended to me for the purpose by | 
a flying stationer.” 

“Ye’re a puir crittur if ye canna’ make up 
what to say yersel’. Do you think you'll 
ever be an elder? Not you.” 

“Wha wants to be an elder ?” 

“None of your blasphemy, Tammas Hag- 
gart.” 

“ What’s wrang with the prayer ?” 

“Gang through it in your head, and you'll 
soon see that.” 








Tammas repeated the prayer aloud, but | 


without enlightenment ; whereupon Chirsty 
nearly went the length of shaking him. 

“Did ye not pray this minute,” she said, 
““¢for the heads of this house, and also the 
children thereof ?’” 

“T did so.” 

“And have ye no’ repeated these words 
every nicht for near three years ?” 

“ And what avout that ?” 

“Tammas Haggart, have we any bairns ? 
Is there ‘children thereof ?’” 

Tammas used to say that at this point he 
took his feet off the fender. When he spoke 
it was thus— 

* As sure as death, Chirsty, I never thocht 
of that.” 

His intention was to soothe the woman, 
but the utter unreasonableness of the sex, as 
he has pointed out, was finely illustrated by 
the way Chirsty took his explanation. 

“Ye never thocht of it!” she exclaimed. 
“Tammas, you're a most aggravating man.” 








In his humorous period Haggart could 
have stood even this, but that night it was 
beyond bearing. He jumped to his feet and 
stumbled to the door. 

“Chirsty Todd,” he turned to say, slowly 
and emphatically, “you’re a vain tid. But 
beware, woman, there’s others than Jeames 
Pitbladdo as can take the hiccup.” 

Chirsty had strange cause to remember 
this prophecy, but at the moment it only 
sent her running to the door. Tammas 
was half-way down Tillyloss already, but she 
caught him in the back with this stone : 

“‘Guid-nicht, Jeames !” 

With these words the Thrums Odyssey 
began. 


CHAPTER III.—SHOWS HOW HAGGART SAT 
ON A DYKE LOOKING AT HIS OWN 
FUNERAL, 


HaGGART must have left Tillyloss with 
Chirsty heavy on his mind, for an hour 
afterwards he was surprised to find himself 
out of Thrums. He was wandering beneath 
trees alongside the Whunny drain, which is 
said to have been chiselled from the rocks 
when men’s wages were fourpence a day. 
Here he sat down, preparatory to turning 
back. It was now past his usual bedtime, 
_ he had been twelve hours at work that 

ay. 

“T canna say whether I sat lang thinking 
about Chirsty,” he afterwards admitted ; 
“but I mind watching a water-rat running 
out and in among some nettles till it got 
mixed in my mind with the shuttle of my 
loom, and by that time I was likely sleep- 
ing.” 

The probability is that Tammas, who met 
no one, walked west from Tillyloss to Susie 
Linn’s pump, where he took the back wynd 
and made for the drain edge by the west 
town end. This is the route we have usually 
given hin—though Lookaboutyou sends him 
round by the den—and I have walked it 
often with Tammas when we were drawing 
up a sort of map of his wanderings. The 
last time I did this was in the company of 
William Byars, who came back to Thrums , 
recently aiter nearly thirty years’ absence, 
and spoke of Haggart the moment his eyes 
lighted again on Tillyloss. Those that saw 
him say that William was overcome with 
emotion when he gazed at the memorable 
outside stair, and at last walked away softly 
saying, “ Haggart was a man.” What I can 
say of my own knowledge is that William 
met me one day as I was coming into 
Thrums from my school-house and asked me 
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as a favour to go round the “ Haggart 
places” with him. This I mention as show- 
ing what a hold the affair we are now tracking 
took upon the popular mind. 

I pointed out to William the very spot on 
which Tammas fell asleep. The drain edge 
path crossed the burn at that time by a foot- 
bridge of stone, and climbed a paling into the 
Long Parks of Auchtersmellie. A hoarding 
has been erected on this bridge to make 
travellers go another way, but it is also as 
good as a sign-post, for ten yards due south 
from it stands the short thick beech against 
which Tammas Haggart undoubtedly slept 
for nearly seven hours on that queer night. 
Even Lookaboutyou admits this. 

To make the scene as vivid as possible 
William, at my suggestion, sat down beneath 
the tree like one sleeping. I then went a 
little way into the Long Parks and came 

‘back hurriedly, making pretence that it was 
a dark night. I climbed the paling, crossed 
the bridge—there being two loose spars in the 
hoarding—and was passing on when suddenly 
I sawa man sleeping at the foot of a tree. 
When regarding him I shivered, as if it was 
the depth of winter, and then noted that he 
had on a thick top-coat. After a little hesi- 
tation I raised him cautiously and got the 
coat off without wakening him. I was rush- 
ing off with it when I remembered that the 
night was cold for him as well as for me, and 
flung my old coat down beside him. Then 
I hurried off, but of course came back 
directly, the make-believe being over. 

Something very like this happened while 
Haggart was asleep, though no human eye 
witnessed the scene. All we are sure of is 


that the thief was dressed in corduroys like 


Tammas’s, and that the coat he left behind 
him was a thin linen one, coarse, stained— 
though not torn—and apparently worthless. 
There were twelve buttons on it—an unusual 
number, but not, as'Tammas discovered, too 
many. It is a matter for regret that this 
‘coat was not preserved. 

No doubt Tammas was shivering when he 
woke up, but all his minor troubles were 
swallowed in the loss of his top-coat, which 
was not only a fine one, but contained every 
penny he had in the world, namely, seven 
shillings and sixpence in a linen bag. He 
climbed into the Long Parks looking for the 
thief ; he ran along the drain edge looking 
for him, and finally he sat down in dull des- 
pair. It was a cruel loss, and now not his 
indignation with Chirsty, but Chirsty’s case 
against him, shook his frame. 

“The first use I ever made of the linen 





coat,” he allowed, “was to wipe the water 
off my e’en wi't.” 

Only fear of Chirsty can explain Haggart’s 
next step, which was, after putting on the 
linen coat, to wander off by the Long Parks, 
instead of at once returning to Tillyloss. 

I did not take William over the ground 
covered by Haggart during the next three 
days; indeed, the great part of it is only 
known to me by vague report. Tammas 
doubtless had no notion when he ran away, 
as one might call it, from Chirsty, that he 
would sleep next night thirty miles from 
Thrums. At the back of the house of 
Auchtersmellie, however, he fell in with a 
wandering tailor, bound for a glen farm, 
where six weeks’ work awaited him. He 
was not a man of these parts, but Tammas 
offered to walk a few miles with him, and 
ended by going the whole way. Of Haggart’s 
experiences at this time I know much, but 
none of them is visible beside the surpris- 
ing event that sent him homewards striding. 

It takes one aback to think that Haggart 
might never have been a humorist had not 
one of the buttons fallen off his coat. The 
immediate effect of this was dramatic rather 
than humorous. The tailor picked up the 
button to sew it on to the coat again, but 
surprised by its weight had the curiosity to 
tear its linen covering with his scissors. Then 
he drew in his breath, extending his eyes 
and looking so like a man who would pre- 
sently whistle with surprise that Haggart 
stooped forward to regard the button closely. 
Next moment he had snatched up the button 
with one hand and the coat with another, 
and was off like a racer to the tinkle of the 
starter’s bell. 

When beyond pursuit Haggart sat down 
to make certain that he was really a rich man. 
The button that had fallen off was a guinea 
—gold guineas we said in Thrums, out of 
respect for them—covered with cloth, and a ' 
brief examination showed that the eleven 
other buttons were of the same costly kind. 
One popular explanation of this mysterious 
affair is that the tramp who left this coat to 
Tammas had stolen it from some person un- 
known, without realising its value. Who 
the owner was has never been discovered, 
but he was doubtless a miser, who liked to 
carry his hoard about with him unostenta- 
tiously. I have known of larger sums hid- 
den by farmers in as unlikely places. 

Before resuming his triumphal march home 
Tammas pricked a hole in each of the buttons, 
to make sure of his fortune, and wasted some 
time in deciding that it would be safer to 
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carry the guineas as they were than stowed 
away in his boots. 

“Sometimes on the road home,” he used to 
say, “Iran my head on a tree or splashed 
into a bog, for it’s sair work to keep your 
e’en on twelve buttons when they’re all in 
different places. Lads, I watched them as if 
they were living things.” 

William and I crossed from the drain edge 
to the hill, where the next scene in the drama 
was played. The hill is public ground to 
the north of Thrums, separated from it by 
the cemetery and a few fields. So steep is 
the descent that a heavy stone pushed from 
the south side of the hill-dyke might crash 
two minutes afterwards against the back walls 
of Tillyloss. The view from the hill is among 
the most extensive in Scotland, and it also 
exposes some dilapidated courts in Thrums 
that are difficult to find when you are within 
a few feet of them. Fifty years ago the hill 
was nearly covered with whins, and it is half 
hidden in them still, despite the life-work of 
D. Fittis. 

For some reason that I probably never 
knew, we always called him D. Fittis, but 
tradition remembers him as the Whinslayer. 
At atime when neither William nor I was 
of an age to play smuggle, D. Fittis’s wife 
lay dying far up Glen Quharity. Her head 
was on D. Fittis’s breast, and the tears on 
her cheeks came from his eyes. There were 
no human beings within an hour’s trudge of 
them, and what made D. Fittis gulp was that 
he must leave Betsy alonewhile he ranthrough 
the long night for the Thrums doctor, or sit 
with her till she died. 

“ Ye'll no leave me, Davie,” she said. 

“Oh, Betsy ; if I had the doctor ye micht 
live.” 

Betsy did not think she could live, but she 
knew her man writhed in his helplessness, 
and she told him to go. 

“Put on your cravat, Davie,” she said, 
“and mind and button up your coat.” 

“Oh, but I’m loth to gang frae ye,” he 
said when his cravat was round his neck and 
he stood holding Betsy’s hand. 

“God’s with me, Davie, and with you,” 
Betsy said, but she could not help clinging 
to him, and then D. Fittis cried, ‘‘ Oh, blessed 
God, Thou who didst in Thy great wisdom 
make poor folk like me, in Thy hands I 
leave this woman, and oh, ye micht spare 
her to me.” 

“ Ay, but God’s will be done,” said Betsy. 
“He kens best.” 

It was not God’s will that these two should 





mect again on this earth. At the school- | monstrous words. “I dinna say I can picture 


house, which was to become my home, D. 
Fittis found friends who hastened to his 
wife’s side, and Craigiebuckle lent him a 
horse on which he galloped off to Thrums. 
But among the whins of the hill the horse 
flung him and broke his leg. D. Fittis tried 
to crawl the rest of the way, but he was 
found next morning in a wild state among 
the whins, and he was never a sane man 
again. : For the remainder of his life he had 
but one passion—to cut down the whins, and 
many a time, at early morn, at noon, and 
when gloaming was coming on I have seen 
him busy among them with his scythe. 
They grew as fast as he could cut, but he 
had loving relatives to tend him, and was 
still a kindly harmless man, though his laugh 
was empty. 

William and I waded through the whins 
to a hollow in the hill, known as the toad’s 
hole. It was here that Haggart, returning 
boldly to Thrums four days after Chirsty 
had the last word, fell in with D. Fittis. 

“He was cutting away at the whins,” 
Tammas remembered, “and I dinna think 
that the whole time me and him spoke he 
ever raised his head ; he was a terrible busy 
man, D. Fittis.” 

Haggart, big with his buttons, had, doubt- 
less, as he approached the whinslayer, the 
bosom of a victorious soldier marching home 
to music. Nevertheless it has been noticed 
that the warrior, who thrives on battles, may, 
even in the hour of his greatest glory, be for 
ever laid prone by a chimney can. For 
Tammas Haggart, confident that a few min- 
utes would see him in Tillyloss, was preparing 
a surprise that rooted him to the toad’s-hole 
like a whin. I have a poor memory if | 
cannot remember Haggart’s own words on 
this matter. 

“T stood looking at D. Fittis for a while,” 
he told me, “but I said nothing loud out, 
though the chances are I was pitying the 
stocky in my mind. Then I says to him in 
an ordinary voice, not expecting a dum- 
founding answer, I says, ‘ Ay, D. Fittis, and 
is there onything fresh in Thrums ?’” 

“He hacks away at the whins, but says 
he, ‘ The bural’s this day.’ 

“«Man,’ I says, ‘so there’s a funeral ! 
wha’s dead 9’ 

“«Ye ken fine,’ says he, implying as the 
thing was notorious. 

“*Na,’ I says, ‘I dinna ken. Whais it?’ 

“ ¢ Weel,’ says he, ‘it’s Tammas Haggart.’” 

Tammas always warned us here against 
attempting to realise his feelings at these 
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my position now mysel’,” he said, “but one 
thing sure is that for the moment these 
buttons slipped clean out of my head. It 
was an eerie-like thing to see D. Fittis cut- 
ting away at the whins after making sich an 
announcement. A common death couldna 
have affected him less.” 

“Say wha’s dead again, D. Fittis,’ I 
cries, minding that the body was daft. 

“*Tammas Haggart,’ says he, with the 
utmost confidence. 

“¢ Man, D. Fittis,’ I says, with uncontrolled 
indignation, ‘ ye’re a big liar.’ 

“** Whaever ye are,’ says he, ‘I would lick 
ye for saying that if I could spare the time.’ 

“*Whaever I am!’ I cries. ‘Very weel 
ye ken ’'m Tammas Haggart.’ 

**¢Wha’s the liar now ?’ says he. 

“T was a sort of staggered at this, and I 
says sharp-like, ‘What did Tammas Haggart 
die of ¢’ 

“J thocht that would puzzle him, if it 
was just his daftness that made him say I 
was gone, but he had his cause of death 
ready. ‘He fell down the quarry,’ says he. 

“Weel, lads, his confidence about the 
thing sickened me, and I says, ‘ Leave these 
whins alone, D. Fittis, and tell me all about 
it.’ 

“<«T canna stop my work,’ he says, ‘ but 
Tammas Haggart fell down the quarry four 
nichts since. Ou, it was in the middle of the 
nicht, and all Thrums was sleeping when 
it was wakened by one awful scream. It 
wakened the whole town. Ay, a heap of 
folk set up sudden in their beds.’ 

“¢ And was that Tammas Haggart falling 
down the quarry ?’ I says, earnest-like, for I 
was a kind of awestruck. 

«It was so,’ says he, tearing away in the 
whins. 

“«They didna find the body, though,’ I 
says, looking down on mysel’ with satisfac- 
tion. 

“* Ay,’ says he, ‘the masons found it the 
next morning, and there was a richt rush of 
folk to see it.’ 

* Ve had been there ?’ I says. 

“<] was,’ says he, ‘and so was the wifie 
as lives beneath me. She took her bairn too, 
for she said, “ It'll be something for the little 
ain to boast about having seen when he grows 
bigger.” Ay, man, it had been amichty fall, 
and the face wasna recognisable.’ 

“* How did they ken, then,’ says I, ‘that it 
was Tammas Haggart ?’ 

“* Qu,’ says he at once, ‘they kent him by 
his top-coat.’ 

“ Lads, of course I saw in a klink that the 








man as stole my top-coat had fallen down the 
quarry and been mista’en for me. Weel, I 
nipped mysel’ at that. It’s an unco thing 
to say, but I admit I was glad to have this 
proof, as ye may call it, that it was really 
me as was standing in the toad’s hole. 

“*When did ye say the bural was?’ I 
asked him. 

“*Tt’s at half three this day,’ he says, ‘and 
I'll warrant it’s half three now, so if ye want 
to be sure ye’re no Tammas Haggart ye can 
see him buried.’ 

“T took a long look at D. Fittis, and it’s 
gospel I tell ye when I say I never liked him 
from that minute. Then I hurried up the 
hill to the cemetery dyke, and sat down on 
it. Lads, I sat there, just at the very corner, 
whaur they’ve since put a cross to mark the 
spot, and I watched my ain bural. Yes, 
there I sat for near an hour, me, Tammas 
Haggart, an ordinary man at that time, get- 
ting sich an experience as has been denied 
to the most highly edicated in the land. I'm 
no boasting, but facts is facts. 

“Tm no saying it wasna a fearsome sight, 
for I had a terrible sinking at the heart, and 
a mortal terror took grip of me, so that I 
couldna have got off that dyke except by 
falling. Ay, and when the grave was filled 
up and the mourners had dribbled away I 
sat on with some uncommon thochts in my 
mind. It would be wearing on to four 
o'clock when I got up shivering, and walked 
back to whaur D. Fittis was working. There 
was a question I wanted to put to him. 

“<T). Fittis,’ I says, ‘was there ony of the 
Balribbie folk as visited Tammas Haggart’s 
wife in her affliction ?’ 

“*¢ Ay,’ says the crittur, trying to break a 
supple whin with his foot, ‘the wifie as 
lives beneath me was in the house at Tilly- 
loss when in walks a grand leddy.’ 

«So, so,’ I says, ‘and was Chirsty ta’en up 
like about her man being dead ¢’ 

“* Ay,’ says D. Fittis, ‘she was greeting, 
but as soon as the grand woman comes in, 
Chirsty takes the wifie as lives beneath me 
into a corner and whispers to her.’ 

“<¢T), Fittis,’ I says sternly, ‘ tell me what 
Chirsty Todd whispered, for muckle depends 
on it.’ 

“* Weel,’ he says, ‘she whispered, “ If the 
leddy calls the corpse ‘ Jeames’ dinna conter- 
dict her.”’ 

*‘T denounced Chirsty in my heart at that, 
net being sufficient of a humorist to make 
allowance for women, and I says, just to see 
if the thing was commonly kent, I says, 

“* And wha would Jeames be ?’ 
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“<T dinna ken,’ says D. Fittis, ‘but maybe 
youre Jeames yersel’, when ye canna be 
TJammas Haggart.’ 

“Lads, ye see now that it was D. Fittis as 
put it into my head to do what I subse- 
quently did. ‘Jeames,’ I said, ‘I'll be frae this 
hour,’ and without another word I walked off 
in the opposite direction frae Thrums. 

“JT dinna pretend as it was Chirsty’s be- 
haviour alone that sent me wandering through 
the land. I had a dread of that funeral for 
one thing, and for another I had twelve gold 
guineas about me. Moreover, the ambition 
to travel took hold of me, and I thocht 
Qhirsty’s worst trials was over at ony rate, 
and that she was used to my being dead now.” 

“ But the well-wisher, Tammas?” we would 
say at this stage. 

“ Ay, ’'m coming to that. I walked at a 
michty stride alang the hill and round by the 
road at the back of the three-cornered wood 
to near as far as the farm of Glassal, and 
there I sat down at the roadside. I was 
beginning to be mair anxious about Chirsty 
now, and to think I was fell fond of her for 
all her exasperating ways. I was torn with 
conflicting emotions, of which the one said, 
‘Back ye go to Tillyloss,’ but the other says, 
‘Ye'll never have a chance like this again.’ 
Weel, I could not persuade mysel’, though I 
did my best, to gang back to my loom and 
hand ower the siller to Chirsty, and so, as ye 
all ken, I compromised. I hurried back to 
the hill——” 

“ But ye’ve forgotten the cheese ?” 

“Na, listen: I hurried back to the hill, 
wondering how I could send a guinea to 
Chirsty, and I minded that I had about 
half a pound of cheese in my pouch, the 
which I had got at a farm in Glen Quharity. 
Weel, I shoved a guinea into the cheese, and 
back I goes to the hill to D. Fittis. 

“*T), Fittis,’ I says, ‘I ken you're an 
honest man, and I want ye to take this bit 
of cheese to Chirsty Todd.’ 


“* Ay,’ he says, ‘I'll take it, but no till 
it’s ower dark for me to see the whins.’ 

“What a busy crittur D. Fittis was, and to 
noend! [I left the cheese with him, and was 
off again, when he cries me back. 

“* Wha will I say sent the cheese?’ he 
asks. I considered a minute, and then I 
says, ‘Tell her,’ I says, ‘that it is frae a 
well-wisher.’ 

“These was my last words to D. Fittis, for 
I was feared other folk micht see me, and 
away I ran. Yes, lads, I covered twenty 
miles that day, never stopping till I got to 
Dundee.” 

It was Haggart’s way, when he told his 
story, to pause now and again for comments, 
and this was a point where we all wagged 
our heads, the question being whether his 
assumption of the character of a well-wisher 
was not a clear proof of humour. “ That 
there was humour in it,” Haggart would say, 
when summing up, “I can now see, but com- 
pared to what was to follow, it was neither 
here nor there. My humour at that time 
was like a laddie trying to open a stiff gate, 
and even when it did squeeze past, the gate 
closed again with a snap. Ay, lads, just listen, 
and ye’ll hear how it came about as the gate 
opened wide, never to close again.” 

“ Ye had the stuff in ye, though,” Look- 
aboutyou would say, “and therefore I’m of 
opinion that ye’ve been a humorist frae the 
cradle.” 

“ Little you ken about it,” Haggart would 
answer. “No doubt I had the material of 
humour in me, but it was raw. I’m thinking 
cold water and kail and carrots and a penny 
bone are the materials broth is made of ¢” 

“ They are, they are.” 

“ Ay, but it’s no broth till it boils ?” 

“So it’s no. Ye’re richt, Tammas.” 

“Weel, then, it’s the same with humour. 
Considering me as a humorist, ye micht say 
that when my travels beganI had put my- 





sel’ on the fire to boil.” 


(To be continued.) 





PROFESSOR ELMSLIE. 


En Memoriam. 


A SCOTCH professor of theology—more 
particularly the occupant of the He- 
brew chair—was wont to mean an aged and 
dry-as-dust recluse, who had grown hoary 
and dull over his books and papers. His 
reputation as a preacher, if there ever had 





been any, was lost in the far past of some 
remote country parish; and any occasional 
occupation of a friendly pulpit was only 
sought when better provision could not be 
made. He might be a great authority in 
roots and a master in interpretations, but no 
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one would ever think of asking him to open 
a new church, preach an annual sermon, or be 
an attraction for some great public gathering. 

Just the reverse of this was the brilliant 
and gentle-souled Professor of Hebrew at the 
Presbyterian College, in Queen Square, Lon- 
don, whose sudden death, a few weeks ago, 
cut short, at its very threshold, one of the 
most promising careers of our time. Not 
that he lacked learning. An eager seeker 
after knowledge as a boy, and with rare 
aptitude for acquisition, he remained an 
ardent student tothe end. He read freely in 
Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Dutch, and Italian ; could hold 
his own in controversy with great German 
scholars ; and always impressed the students 
of his class-room with the fulness and exact- 
ness of his scholarship. But he was never a 
pedant and never dull. All his work and all 
his study seemed the more fully to fit him 
for the pulpit and the platform. His friends, 
indeed, were wont to regret that he did not 
make himself more a recluse, and in his study 
husband his young strength for the writing 
of the books that they hoped to receive from 
his pen. Now these regrets are hushed in 
the larger grief over his too early loss, and 
those who hoped the most can only console 
themselves with the recollection of how much 
useful work was done in the few short years 
of his London life. 

With no special vantage ground of name 
or position, and nothing to commend him but 
the winning forcibleness of his teaching, he 
was at his death, in many respects and in the 
best sense of the term, one of—if not the 
most popular preacher in London. His birth 
and his deliberate decision made him a non- 
conforming evangelical Presbyterian, and 
time after time he refused the most tempting 
offers to renounce his position at the College 
in Queen Square, and with increased or 
redoubled income fill one or other of the 
most prominent pulpits in the Metropolis; 
but he was, in one sense, of no denomination 
—ever ready to preach in Wesleyan, Baptist, 
or Congregational pulpits, or speak at Bible 
or Missionary Society meetings, and always 
with the same acceptance. Did the law 
permit, he might have preached in our cathe- 
dral pulpits with the success which his cul- 
tured catholicity was fitted to ensure; but 
he had no desire for notoriety, and no jealousy 
over the wider fields which others might 
command. The accent of the north always 
proclaimed him a Scotchman, but otherwise 
his gentleness and earnestness everywhere 
opened the hearts of all hearers. 





He was born at Insch, in Aberdeenshire, in 
1848. His father, who still survives to mourn 
the too early grave in Liverpool, was then 
Free Church minister of that rather remote 
parish, A man of great shrewdness and 
sagacity in counsel, he was said to be the 
best preacher to children in the whole dis- 
trict. That meant much more then than it 
does now—when every minister feels bound 
to try and interest the young—and may have 
been a special gift that survived in the son; 
for if one feature more than another distin- 
guished Professor Elmslie’s best sermons, it 
was their interestingness. His mother, how- 
ever, was always reckoned, by those who 
knew them best, to be the chief agent in the 
formation of his character. She was evi- 
dently a woman of remarkable attainments, 
and the little touches that recall strong 
influences were often visible in the later life 
of her favourite son. 

A bright boy at home, Elmslie soon passed, 
through the Grammar School, to the Univer- 
sity at Aberdeen, where, while quite young, 
he took his M.A. degree and the Gold Medal 
for the best scholar of the year, to be fol- 
lowed long afterwards by the honorary degree 
of D.D. For a short time he acted as Assis- 
tant Professor of Natural Philosophy, and 
might have followed, like so many other 
clever Aberdonians, to Cambridge. But he 
decided to prepare for the Ministry and pro- 
ceeded to New College, Edinburgh, where he 
was again one of the most distinguished stu- 
dents of his term and won the Cunningham 
Scholarship and the Travelling Fellowship. 
Later studies were pursued at Berlin and 
Paris, and for a short time he acted as 
assistant professor to Dr. A. B. Davidson, 
of Edinburgh, whom he always looked up 
to as master, and on whom he wrote a glow- 
ing eulogium in a recent number of the 
Expositor. 

In 1873 he accepted the invitation of Dr. 
Oswald Dykes and began ministerial work 
in London, as assistant minister at Regent 
Square Presbyterian Church. The position 
had many attractions for one of his age and 
tastes. It was close to the centres of all 
that is attractive to the student in London. 
The congregation was one of tne most flou- 
rishing in the metropolis, and in its large 
Sunday Schools, active mission work, and 
splendid body of young men, gave excep- 
tional opportunities to an open-minded 
young minister, like Elmslie, for work, and 
study, and preparation for future usefulness. 
Here many never-to-be-forgotten friendships 
were formed, and impulses were given and 
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received which bore good fruit in later ‘Crowds came in the morning to hear the 
years. Still, any stranger, who—after seeing | Doctor, the faithful few returned in the 
the crowded congregation that gathered from | evening to hear the young man. The audi- 
all quarters to hear Dr. Dykes on a Sunday | ence was usually small, and the light-haired 
morning—came back in the evening to listen | youth, either unable in the pulpit to read— 
to his rather boyish-looking assistant, might | or determined to dispense with—the despised 
have been greatly disappointed. It was very | manuscript, had fallen into a somewhat mo- 
much the story of Edward Irving as assistant | notonous manner of reciting his sermons, 
to Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow over again. which concealed his nervousness, and in after 





W. Gray Exmsure, D.D. 


(From a photograph by Russell § Sons, 17, Baker Street, London, W.) 


years gave him great deliberation and firm- | retort, was there revealed the larger promise 
ness of emphasis in his extempore utterances, | of future greatness. The young men of the 
but in those days made them rather unattrac- | congregation were largely drawn from the 
tive. Only to those who saw his less formal | middle-class homes of Scotland, most of 
appearances, and at week-night gatherings, | them were already free—or forced—to fight 
Sunday-school teachers’ classes, or young | the battle of life for themselves, busy all day 
men’s discussions, heard the readiness and | in the City and turning to study or contro- 
fulness with which he could take up any | versy in the evenings, with a zest which only 
subject under consideration and throw on it | Northerners seem fully to enjoy. Here 
the light of his wide reading and sparkling } Elmslie was at once at home and always ready 
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to encourage or rebuke, to correct or supple- 
ment, with a tact and skill which were only 
more fully displayed in other fields in after 
years. 

In 1875 he was invited to become the 
pastor of a new church just formed at Wil- 
lesden, and there he did even better work 
than at Regent Square. It was far enough 
away to make it a retreat, and yet near 
enough to keep in contact with all that was 
attractive in London. The congregation 
grew rapidly, and its attachment to its young 
minister was as great as its outward success. 
Mission work was started among the rail- 
way men and the workpeople of the Harrow 
Road, and in a few years the young church 
was one of the most active and prosperous in 
the outskirts of London. Now it was that 
Elmslie’s great superiority as a popular 
preacher began to take shape and find appre- 
ciation. Now it was that his literary skill 
made its first mark. To the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review he contributed 
one or two critical articles that attracted 
much attention, and he was an occasional 
contributor to the Expositor. Young though 
he was, the conclusion was pretty widely 
accepted that at the first suitable vacancy he 
must be placed in a Professor’s chair, and 
there find a fitting field for his exceptional 
talents. And when arrangements were made 
that he should act as Hebrew tutor at Queen 
Square, great satisfaction was felt by his 
English friends that Scotland was not to be 
permitted to call him back across the Tweed. 

But now his preaching power and attrac- 
tiveness became suddenly famous. The con- 
gregation of the late Mr. Baldwin Brown, at 
Brixton—largely composed of City men— 
pressed him more than once to become their 
pastor; but he declined the position, as he 
did some years later an equally pressing call 
from Westminster Chapel. He preferred to 
remain a Hebrew Professor. But he could 
not resist the claims for sermons, and scarcely 
a Sunday came but he preached once, more 
often twice, in some leading London or pro- 
vincial pulpit. The growing charm and in- 
fluence of these sermons was very marked. 
The culture, in which his whole soul was 
bathed, made them unique ; their sympathy 
with the intellectual and social struggles 
round about him won an entrance where 
others failed ; while their quiet rebukings of 
the wrong came with a directness and sin- 
cerity far more convincing than sterner de- 
nunciations. Among business men in parti- 
cular his preaching seemed especially effective. 
How often has the remark been caught in 





Monday morning trains, in counting-houses, 


or over City restaurant tables, “I heard a 
very remarkable sermon yesterday, from a 
young Scotchman—Professor Elmslie—have 
you heard him ? ” 

It cannot be denied that he was over-taxing 
his strength, and that Canon Cheyne’s judg- 
ment in the generous tribute he has paid to 
Elmslie’s accomplished scholarship is now 
justified : “He tried to do the work of two 
men and failed.” It might have said of 
three men ; for his literary and journalistic 
work was very considerable. But the young 
and ardent soul could not admit any such 
charge to himself. We can remember a 
playful forecast thrown out in jest, when 
—a good many years ago—the coming 
triumphs of electricity were being unfolded. 
Elmslie, with sparkling eyes, rejoined, “ Per- 
haps we really may yet arrange to get a 
second body which can go working on while 
the other takes its rest!” In all this there 
was no overweening ambition. The sweet 
simplicity of his boyish youthfulness could 
never put on any restraints. He wanted to 
do all the good he could, and he never 
aspired to any position for which he was not 
fully fitted. Who will measure the work of 
such a soul ? 


“ We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


In 1883, but thirty-five years of age, and 
from his slight physique, light hair, and 
smooth countenance, even more youthful in 
appearance, he gave up pastoral work and 
was appointed Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis at the college of which his 
friend Dr. Oswald Dykes is now the princi- 
pal. In 1887 he opened the session with a 
very remarkable address on the Bible and 
modern science, the boldness and powerful- 
ness of which was a surprise even to those 
who expected most. Old heads were shaken 
and cautious Presbyters began to fear that 
the English college with its young professor 
was going to stir up the fires of some not 
long forgotten controversies ; but, happily, 
such fears were more than disappointed. The 
substance of the address appeared as an 
article on “The First Chapter of Genesis” in 
the next number of the Contemporary Review 
(December, 1887), and was welcomed on all 
hands as one of the wisest and best utter- 
ances that the religious world had made for 
many a year. New in its conclusions it may 
not have been, but in choice of position and 
manner of exposition and argument it was 
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undeniably effective. Had its author’s life 
been spared, he would have been able to have | 
followed it up by many further applications of | 
the same calm combination of conciliation and 
construction, which loyally welcomes all that 
science has really done, while it rests none 
the less securely on the “impregnable rock ” 
of revelation. Moving in this direction, 
Professor Elmslie delivered at four different 
centres in London a series of lectures on the 
first nine chapters of Genesis, to large 
gatherings of Sunday-school teachers and 
their friends, in the winter of 1887-8. In 
the following year he gave a similar course 
on the Minor Prophets, and yet another 
course was in preparation when he was | 
called away. Unfortunately there is little 
likelihood that out of these any connected 
work can be formed. He was to have | 
written a volume on “The Minor Prophets ” 
for the “‘Expositors’ Bible,” but made little pro- | 
gress with it ; although we believe he wrote | 
the introductions to the same books for | 
Virtue’s “ New Illustrated Bible,” and these 
will appear in due course. One of his most 
effective productions was the Present-Day 
Tract on “ Ernest Renan and his Criticism 
of Christ.” His many contributions to maga- 
zines and to The British Weekly were very 
valuable, but were of that miscellaneous 
character which, while they charm for the 
noment, are too soon forgotten, save in the 
minds of those who, when they read, chance 
to receive some special impulse. 

On the platform his appearances were not 
so frequent as in the pulpit; for, although 
thoroughly decided in his political and eccle- 
siastical views, he did not seem to care much 
for the strife of party or clerical polemics. 
But in all that concerned the social welfare of 
the people he was deeply interested. At the 
great Pan Presbyterian conference held in 
London in the summer of 1888, it was noted 
that, next to Dr. Marcus Dods’ much-dis- 
cussed address on the Church’s Responsi- 
bility for Modern Scepticism, the utterance 
which excited most interest was Professor 
Elmslie’s speech on Socialism. Readers of 
Good Words may remember that the substance 
of it appeared as an article on “The Social 
Drift of our Time” in these pages. But its 
effect as spoken must have been very great. 
Dr. Pressensé, after his return to Paris, de- 
scribes the “ immense audience ” as “ thrilled 
through and through with sincere emotion ” 
by its eloquence. 

Among his students Elmslie was much 
beloved. Young himself, he lived like a 





brother among them; but the mastery of 


his mind.and the untiring activity of his zeal 
compelled a devotion which greater age 
might not otherwise have gained. To them 
it was apparent that, for some time past, his 
strength had been failing, but the fire of his 
enthusiasm carried him along. About a 
month before his death, he fainted at Gower 
Street Station on his way to the College, and 
with difficulty struggled along the rest of the 
way. After a few moments rest he began work, 
quietly remarking in his humorous way : 
“The police stared hard at me as I came 
staggering along. You must contradict the 
report, if it should get abroad, that Professor 


_ Elmslie was seen intoxicated.” But, as one 


of the students relates, “starting in weak- 
ness, he had soon forgotten his illness, him- 


| self, everything, except the work in hand, as 


he digressed into glowing denunciation of 
social wrong, combated mistaken Christian 
conceptions, or pointed out peculiarities or 
corruptions in the text. The hour hand on 
the clock was round before we had begun 
to think of the time.” This is but a 
glimpse of the way in which his work was 
done, and gives added force to the touch- 
ing words of Dr. Dykes, when with choking 


| voice he said: “ You will easily send us 


another Hebrew Professor; you will never 
send us another Elmslie.” 

But all this does not complete the round 
of his many labours. For the Sunday-school 
Union he acted as the teacher and examiner 
in Hebrew for the correspondence classes for 
ministers and teachers. ‘ By his work on 
these lines, and his extra-collegiate lectures,” 
Dr. Cheyne well points out, he “set an 
example to biblical scholars which we may 
hope will not be without its fruits.” To young 
literary aspirants he often gave advice. Those 
in need of counsel or consolation found him 
ever ready to help them, as far as he could ; 
while those who were privileged to share his 
friendship or enter the bright domain of his 
happy family life found a sweetness and 
sincerity that threw an added charm over all 
that he otherwise was. 

When all these labours are considered, it 
is not to be wondered that his strength was 
insufficient for them, and that when an 
attack of typhoid followed the nervous ex- 
haustion which had already prostrated 
him he quickly succumbed to the disease. 
Neither is it surprising that to all who 
knew him, or were drawn to him, and 
who had looked for a long life of continued 
usefulness, there comes a despairing sadness 
which dumbly wonders why this affliction 
should fall so soon, and can only find relief 
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for itself in silent sympathy with the fellow- 
professors and fellow-students who sorrow 
over his vacant chair, and with the widow 
and fatherless boy left alone in their desolate 
home. 

Yet all through Elmslie’s life and teach- 
ing there was an ever-predominating note 
of hopefulness which seems as if it would 





still rebuke such despairing sadness. How 
or when, we cannot tell, but yet we trust 
that out of all this sorrow some added blessing 
may come; that over his preaching and 
teaching it may cast such a hallowing in- 
fluence that, in ways we know not now, 
“though the grief be much, the consolation 
will be more.” 
JOHN NICOL. 





UNDERGROUND MOUNTAINS. 
By Prorssson A. W. RUCKER, F.R.S. 
FIRST PAPER, 


ee knows that the compass- 

needle points to the north, and most 
people know that it does not point true 
north. The amount of the error or, as it is 
technically called, the declination, varies at 
different places, and at any given place it is 
continually changing. At present, in this 
country, magnetic north is west of the true 
geographical north, but this has not always 
been so. In Queen Elizabeth’s time the 
magnet pointed too much to the east. When 
Charles II. ascended the throne the error 
had practically disappeared. Then, like a 
pendulum, vibrating not in seconds but in 
centuries, the “needle” swung past its mean 
position. The declination became westerly 
and continued to increase, till in 1818 mag- 
netic north in the neighbourhood of London 
was 24° 38’ west of the true north. This, 
however, was the limit. Since that date the 
declination has been diminishing. It is now 
reduced to about 18° west, and decreases 
further by 6’ in each year. 

Facts such as these are of the greatest 
practical importance. Every chart bears 
conspicuously marked upon it the declination 
or error of magnetic north which was ob- 
served at some definite date in the seas which 
it represents, together with information as to 
whether the error is increasing or diminish- 
ing, and as to the magnitude of the annual 
change in that part of the world. Every sailor 
who undertakes to navigate a ship under- 
stands the variation of the compass. In this 
paper, however, I wish to draw your atten- 
tion not to the well-known use of the magnet 
at sea, but to a purpose for which it may be 
employed on land. 

I have already stated that the declina- 
tion is different at different places. In Eng- 
land it increases as we go west or north. 
Thus on January 1, 1886, it was 18° 16’ 
west at the Kew Observatory ; 23° 16’ west 





at Valentia, in the extreme west of Ireland ; 
and 20° 30’ west in the Shetlands. West- 
wards from London the declination increases 
by about half a degree for every degree of 
longitude traversed. 

But though this is the average rate of 
increase, the true change as we travel from 
point to point is irregular. Thus along the 
line of the Great Western Railway the 
westerly deviation of the needle becomes 
greater with abnormal rapidity until Wind- 
sor is passed. Then its behaviour suddenly 
alters. Between Windsor and Reading, 
though the traveller is still moving west- 
wards, the declination actually decreases in- 
stead of increasing. To the west of Reading 
the normal increase again begins. Although, 
therefore, it is true, speaking broadly, that 
in the United Kingdom the needle points 
more and more to the west as we travel to 
the west, it is also true that the increase 
occurs irregularly, and that at some places 
the declination is greater and at others 
smaller than a rule deduced from the average 
rate would have led us to expect. It is to 
the study of these irregularities that I now 
invite your attention. 

The first and most obvious explanation of 
the Reading “disturbance” and of similar 
phenomena which are observed elsewhere is 
that they are due to iron occurring in the 
soil, and it is well known that in the neigh- 
bourhood of rocks containing the mineral 
magnetite, which is composed of the mag- 
netic oxide of iron, the direction in which 
the eompass needle points is often anoma- 
lous. In Sweden, where the magnetic oxide 
occurs in large quantities and is worked as 
an ore of iron, it is sought for by the mag- 
net. The miner detects it as by a divining- 
rod, and sinks his shaft with a certain pros- 
pect of success. It must not, however, be 


supposed that I am about to advise pro- 
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specting for iron ore near Henley or Taplow. 
Curiously enough, before I have done I shall 
have to show that the facts we are discussing 
do not afford a hint as to where to seek for 
iron, but a warning as to where it would 
probably be particularly hopeless to look for 
coal. 

Neither the superficial strata near Reading, 
nor those which are reached by the deepest 
borings which have hitherto been made con- 
tain magnetite ; and if iron is the cause of 
the abnormal behaviour of the magnet, it 
must be found at a much greater depth. I 
am anxious to prove to you that this is the 
case, though both on account of its situation 
and because it probably occurs in the form of 





eight miles. On both sides it is bounded 
by sedimentary rocks which, though of very 
different geological ages, are alike in that 
they do not contain the magnetite which is 
so often associated with abnormal local varia- 
tions in the direction of magnetic north. 
No better place could possibly be found to 
test the magnetic effect of large masses of 
rocks such as those of which the Malverns 
are composed. The instruments can be set up 
relatively close to the hills, yet on ground 
which does not itself affect the needle. The 
observer may be certain that the effects he 
registers are not due to the soil on which he 
stands, nor to the rocks which immediately 
surround him. Any irregular or unusual 


small but widely disseminated crystals, no | result may be safely ascribed to the diorite 


commercial results are to be looked for. 
The magnet is often affected by rocks 


| 
| 


| 
} 


which forms the core of the range. 
For these reasons my friend, Dr. Thorpe, 


which contain magnetite, even when the | F.R.S., and I, determined to make a special 


amount of magnetic matter present is so 
small that stones or isolated fragments pro- 
duce no effect upon an ordinary compass 
needle. 

The Malvern Hills afford an excellent 


| 





study of. the Malvern Hills, in the course of 
the magnetic survey of the United Kingdom 
which has occupied our summers for the 
last six years. 

Four stations were chosen, two (Barnard’s 


example of this fact. This range which runs | Green and Malvern Wells) on the eastern, 
due north and south consists of a mass of and two (Mathon and Colwall Green) on the 


highly crystalline rock which is sharply sepa- | 
rated from the stratified deposits which bound 


it on both sides. Near the northern extre- 
mity it rises to a height of some 1,400 feet, 
the highest point being the Worcestershire 
Beacon. To the south of this hill the eleva- 
tion diminishes, and then increases again. A 
second culminating point is reached at the 
Herefordshire Beacon, which is crowned with 
an ancient encampment. On the eastern side 
of the hills there is a great geological fault. 
The crystalline rocks terminate abruptly in 
an almost vertical face, and against them lie 
the red marls which form the valley of the 
Severn. 

The western side of the range abuts on the 
far older Silurian rocks, but whereas the 
marls to the east lie nearly horizontally and 
are but little disturbed, these are bent and 
contorted, and close to the hills they are 
twisted till the once horizontal layers are 
almost vertical. On the geological story 
which these facts tell I have neither time 
nor adequate knowledge to dwell. For our 
present purpose it is sufficient to insist on 
the fact that the Malvern range is an irregu- 





western side of the range. They are all 
from a mile to a mile and a half distant 
from its axis. A line drawn through the 
two northern stations, Barnard’s Green and 
Mathon, passes nearly through the centre of 
the Worcestershire Beacon. A line through 
the two southern stations passes a little to 
the north of the Herefordshire Beacon. All 
four stations are so near together that if no 
disturbing cause were present the declinations 
would not differ by 2’, though they would of 
course be a little the greater at those places 
which are furthest to the west. The follow- 
ing table shows that in fact the declinations 
are much greater at the eastern or Worcester- 
shire stations :—. 





Westerly Declinations at the 





Eastern Stations. | Western Stations. 





Barnard’s Green | 19° 33’ | Mathon . | 18° 46’ 
Malvern Wells . | 19° 22’ | Colwall Green | 19° 4’ 











These results are in harmony wit! the 
view that from the Worcestershire side of the 


lar slab of crystalline rock set up, as it were, | range the north pole of the needle is attracted 


on end, 
furlongs thick, where its thickness can be 


measured ; it rises to 1,400 feet above the | hills. 
sea, extends downwards to an unknown 
depth, and runs north and south for about 


| 








It is nowhere more than five | to the west, and from the Herefordshire side to 


the east, that is, in each case, towards the 
In other words they suggest that the 


Malverns attract the north pole of the 
magnet. 
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In conformity with this, stones taken from 
the Malverns are found to contain magnetite. 
Of several which were tested by Dr. Hoffert 
in the Physical Laboratory of the Science 
Schools at South Kensington, all were found 
to be capable of magnetisation, and one was 
feebly polar, being itself a weak magnet. 
But—and this is the point I wish to insist 
on—their susceptibility to magnetic influence 
was in all cases slight, and delicate apparatus 
was required to investigate it. These obser- 
vations are, therefore, sufficient to prove 
that considerable deviations of the magnet 
may be produced in the neighbourhood of 
large masses of rock, the magnetic properties 
of which are so feeble that they can barely 
be detected in hand specimens. 

We may next inquire why it is that mag- 
netic rocks attract the north end of the needle. 
Evidence seems gradually accumulating that 
this is generally the case in the. northern 
hemisphere, while to the south of the mag- 
netic equator the attraction is exerted on the 
south pole of the magnet. 

Commander Creak, R.N., F.R.S., finds that 
islands which affect the compass behave as 
though they were magnetised in the same 
way as the hemisphere in which they are 
situated. The northern hemisphere attracts 
the north pole of the needle and so do islands 
in northern seas, while the reverse rule holds 
good for those in southern latitudes. 

This result would follow if we supposed the 
islands to be parts of the main magnetic mass 
of the earth, or if we supposed them to be 
isolated masses of magnetic matter mag- 
netised by induction in the earth’s field. If, 
in the northern hemisphere, a poker be held 
vertically and tapped, the upper end attracts 
the north pole of a magnet while the lower 
end repels it. If the foundations of moun- 
tains and islands are magnetically insulated 
and deeply buried, the upper visible portions, 
like the upper end of the poker, should at- 
tract the north or south pole of a compass 
needle according as they are in the northern 
or southern hemisphere. 

Probably, then, we ought to regard the 
Malverns as a magnetic island, surrounded, 
not indeed by water, but by rocks in which 
no magnetite occurs, and which produce no 
more effect upon the needle than do the 
waters of the sea. Before, however, assum- 
ing that these hills exercise a direct magnetic 
effect it is necessary to consider another ex- 
planation which has been suggested. 

A magnet is deflected if an electric cur- 
rent flows in its neighbourhood, and we know 
that electric currents are continually travers- 


ing the surface of the earth. If two precisely 
similar metal plates, buried with all due pre- 
cautions in two similar pits a few miles apart, 
are connected by a wire, a weak electric cur- 
rent can generally be detected passing from 
the one to the other. At the Greenwich 
Observatory two such pairs of plates are 
buried at the ends of two lines which are 
nearly at right angles to each other, and 
which are about 3 and 2} miles long respec- 
tively. Every electrical impulse which flows 
through these wires is recorded by means of 
automatic instruments, and they are rarely 
idle for long. At times they indicate com- 
paratively powerful currents, and then, too, 
in the room where the movements of a sus- 
pended magnet are ceaselessly registered 
by photography, perturbations of the magnet 
are noted. Often the two phenomena agree 
even in minute details, each fluctuation in 
the current being attended by a correspond- 
ing movement of the magnet. The question 
has, therefore, been raised whether perma- 
nent deflections of the magnet from its nor- 
mal position—such as those observed at 
Reading, near the Malverns, and elsewhere— 
may not be due to permanent earth currents 
flowing in the districts in which such pheno- 
mena are observed. In particular, there are 
many instances in which local disturbances of 
the magnet have been noticed near lines of 
great geological faults. Along these the 
rocks have been displaced, and it is quite 
possible that the paths of the earth currents 
might be deflected by the irregular arrange- 
ment of the strata, and that the currents 
might in turn influence the compass needle. 

This question we have attempted to settle, 
but it would have been practically impossible 
for us to have investigated it had it not been 
for the help of Mr. Preece, F.R.S., Chief Elec- 
trician to the Post Office. 

In England public bodies are not, as 
a rule, inclined to bestir themselves to aid 
scientific research. The Post Office is, how- 
ever, an exception. The influence of this 
great Government department is placed 
with the utmost readiness at the disposal 
of any properly qualified persons who can 
turn it to good account, and the Chief Elec- 
trician has in more ways than one procured 
for us facilities which have been invaluable. 

In the present instance he undertook to 
have surveys of the earth currents carried 
out in several districts in which we had dis- 
covered large magnetic disturbances. Each 
local post office is furnished with an earth, 
or buried metal plate, to which the line wire 
can be connected, and the current which 
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flows through the wire between two stations 
when both are put to earth can be observed. 
We can thus determine whether the direction 
in which the current flows is such as wold 
produce the observed deflection of the nee lle. 

If the magnet at any particular station is 
deviated to the west, the earth currents— if 
they are the cause of the deviation—must 
flow from north to south. If therefore it 
were clearly established that they flowed 
from south to north, it is evident that the 
relation between the current and the deflec- 





ought to be permanent differences of electri- 
cal level in the neighbourhood of disturbed 
stations, of the same order of magnitude as 
those which occur at Greenwich during a 
magnetic storm. 

To the inquiries which these considerations 
suggest Mr. Preece has enabled us to give 
definite answers. Two districts were selected, 
viz., those around Melton Mowbray and 
Reading, in which we had discovered ab- 


| normal deviations of the needle, and the 


differences of electrical level were deter- 


tion of the magnet could not be that of cause | mined between these towns and other stations 


and effect. Again, even if the direction of 
the current were such as would be required to 
produce the observed effect its intensity might 
be too small to account for it. The use of 


| 


| 


in their neighbourhood. The result leaves 
no room for doubt. Near Reading the earth 
currents were so small that they could not 
be measured by instruments which would 


this argument is not without difficulties, but | readily register those which attend equally 
nevertheless, some information may be ob- | great magnetic disturbances at Greenwich. 


tained by comparing the Greenwich registers 
with the results obtained at the post offices. 
By picking out a number of instances in 
which the strength of the earth current and 
the deviation of the needle at Greenwich 
altered at or nearly at the same time, we can 
obtain an approximate relation between them. 
Instead of dealing directly with the currents, 
the intensity of which depends in part 
upon the resistance of the wire in which they 
flow, it is better to use them to calculate the 
difference of electrical level at the two ends 
of the wire. Water does not flow through a 
pipe under the influence of gravity unless 
the ends are at different levels, and in like 
manner an electric current will not pass 
through a wire unless the extremities are at 
different electrical potentials. We can thus 
find the fall per. mile of electrical level or 
potential which corresponds at Greenwich 
to a given deviation of the magnet from its 
normal position, and though the relation 
between the two is by no means constant it 
nevertheless fluctuates within moderately 
narrow limits about a certain mean value. 
The local disturbances which we are study- 
ing are so great that temporary perturba- 
tions of the same magnitude only occur at 
Greenwich a few times a year during so-called 
magnetic storms. If, therefore, earth cur- 
rents are the cause of the disturbances, there 








Near Melton Mowbray they were more 
powerful, but the potential-slope was forty 
times less than that which at Greenwich 
would accompany the same magnetic effect. 
Nor was the direction of the current consis- 
tent with the view that it is the source of the 
disturbance. The currents appeared toflowout 
from Melton Mowbray in all directions, which 
may indicate that they were not true earth- 
currents at all, but earth-plate currents pro- 
duced by some want of perfect similarity in 
the plates or their surroundings. If this be 
so, the true earth-currents must be less than 
those actually measured, and thus the argu- 
ment that they are too small to produce the 
observed deviations becomes stronger. If, 
however, we assume that we are dealing with 
real earth-currents, then, though at one sta- 
tion the disturbing force is, as it should be, 
perpendicular to the direction of the current, 
in the other case it is directed southwards, 
instead of acting, as the currents would re- 
quire, nearly due north. Thus on any hypo- 
thesis there is no apparent connection be- 
tween the currents and the disturbing forces. 

These observations point to the conclusion 
that local magnetic disturbances must be ex- 
plained by the direct magnetic action of the 
rocks, and not by their indirect effects in de- 
viating earth currents which may be flowing 
through them. 


(To be continued.) 





“TOD.” 


LAD you have come ;—I was thinking of you ; 
And now for a whiff of the pipe or two. 
Lights? there they are—but stay, let me see, 
How strange that something should puzzle me! 





For just as you turn’d a little your face 
To settle down in your usual place, 

The side of your head, as it came in view, 
Brought me in mind of some one I knew. 
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But who? Let me think for a little while, 
The short brown beard and the cheery smile— 
Why Tod—but strange I should think of him 
This night when so many things are dim. 


Little of time in the whirl of the street 
To think of the faces we pass and meet. 
But who is this Tod? you ask me again. 
Why Tod was guard of a ballast train. 


Eight years ago! And that takes me back 
To the rough four-feet of the railway track, 
When we were relaying, day by day, 
A mile or two of the permanent way. 


And Tod, poor fellow, I see him now, 

With his cap push’d back from his grimy brow, 
Talking away with a merry gleam 

In his eye, as he sat on the ‘‘ buffer ” beam. 





And there he would sit talking politics 

To the rasping sound of the shovels and picks ; 
Or perhaps of some old song he had read, 
With the rhymes of it ringing still in his head. 


So he and I became friends, and when time 

Would allow us, we talked about books and rhyme; 
But just by fits as we lay on the grass 

After dinner, or waiting for trains to pass. 


Then I left the rail, flung the shovel down, 
To come to the streets of the eager town ; 
Felt the old life sink like an evening glow, 
Then I heard of Tod—and well—you know ? 


Know what? Why this, the slip of a knee 
In the dark, from the “ buffer,’’ when none could see ; 
A fall on the rail, and quick as a breath 


| The grip of the terrible wheel and—death. 


That was the end of Tod. And now 

I see him, the cap push’d back from his brow, 
And I hear him talk with a merry gleam 

In his eye, as he sits on the ‘‘ buffer” beam. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 





THE FIRST AND LAST HOMES OF THE NORMAN DUKES. 


By H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean or Guovcester. 






little chapels, 

the one on the right 
and the other on the 
left of the nave of 
the great Cathedral 
of Notre-Dame at 
Rouen. The chapels 

7 ‘ i are small and dark, with 
; ; no particular beauty of 

. carved pillar or jewelled 

' glass to mark them out 
, for special notice in that 
stately House of God. 

Yet round those small and gloomy shrines 
should centre the chief interest which belongs 
to the fairest city in the broad French pro- 
vinces and its matchless Cathedral, for be- 
neath the rough stones of the little chapels’ 


TIXHERE are two' 


FIRST PAPER. 


floor rest all that earth pos- 
sesses of two of the greatest 
men who have ever worn 
crown and coronet, men 
who with their children have 
shaped and moulded the des- 
tinies of the two foremost na- 
tions of modern times—England and France. 

Rollo and his son Guillaume Longue-Epée 
were laid, when their rough, stern life’s work 
was done—the one worn out with years and 
toil, the other murdered in his golden prime 
—were laid in the stately minster of their well- 
loved city, and some two hundred years later 
were translated from their first resting-place 
in the sacristy to the little chapels where they 
still sleep. The effigies which rest on their 
tombs date from the days of St. Louis. That 
of Rollo has been repaired and renewed so 
often that it has probably lost most of its 
distinguishing characteristics. The effigy of 


his son William Long-Sword preserves the tra- 
ditional features dating, no doubt, from a pe- 
riod far more remote than that of St. Louis, 
and as the stranger from other lands gazes 
_on this remarkable face he feels he is look- 
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Even the fair province 





Their race, their literature, their very name 





gland and France we know, but have | knows now anything of Norman history. 
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whence, during their two centuries of ro- 
mantic Norman history, proceeded those 
princely Crusaders, those conquerors of 
England, Italy and Sicily, those profound 
scholars and thinkers, those great architects 
—the fair province whence all these came 
men choose to call by new and _ tasteless 
names ;* a strange destiny in truth for this 
splendid and victorious people ! 

The only visible trace which this strange 
people have left are a few grand and stately 
minsters in England, such as Durham and 
Norwich, Ely and Gloucester, and a number 
of curious and interesting churches, some of 
great size and beauty, in the old towns in 
Normandy ; splendid monuments which still 
speak of the great men who planned them, 
built them, lived and taught in them. 

These Normans, who were they, after all ? 
Other Vikings and sea-pirates had left 
Denmark and Norway and the fiords running 
up from the wild North Sca, men like 
Hastings, Guthrun, Ragnar Lodbrok, and 
others still remembered or nameless. 

Their wild raids for many a weary year 
had been the desolation, not only of England 
under Saxon rule, but of Western and North 
France, Holland, Flanders, and far away into 
Central Germany, and even along the coast 
of the blue Mediterranean. 

The black Viking keels had ploughed up 
all the Anglo-Saxon rivers. They were well 
acquainted with the Rhine and the Elbe, the 
Seine and the Loire. Cities far inland, such 
as Cologne and Tréves, bore for long years 
the traces of their fatal prowess. 

But all these wild children of the North 
had left little mark behind them save 
blackened and plundered homesteads, ruined 
churches and monasteries, and a terrible 
memory, such as leaves a passing desolating 
pestilence. 

One only of this long and terrible pro- 
cession of death and rapine really has left a 
name and memory, one of the most illustrious 
names and grandest of memories in the 
world’s story—Rollo. 

The misery of the ninth century was almost 
inconceivable. There was no great central 
power to defend the splendid cities, the 
numerous and wealthy monasteries, the well- 
tilled farms of Germany and of France. The 
far-stretching kingdom of Charlemagne had 
split up into many fragments ; and burning 
jealousies and intestine feuds occupied the en- 
tire attention of the more powerful princes who 
ruled over the divided empire of the great 


® Normandy is now known as Manche, Calvados, Seine In- 
férieure, Eure, &c. 





Charles. From the North, “like a stage pro- 
cession winding in and out, disappearing and 
returning, their numbers magnified by their 
activity,” the Northener plundered, burnt, 
harried city and village, monastery and farm. 
From the south-east the Magyar hordes found 
an easy and profitable prey in the wealthy 
German cities. How thoroughly these wild 
tribes did their savage work in one portion 
of Europe the dry record of a contemporary 
chronicle tells us better than any rhetoric, 
“ Ungarii vastando venerunt usque Fuldam.” 
The Saracens desolated Spain and the 
Provengal Lands and swept over the 
whole of the Mediterranean Sea and its 
beautiful shores. We read, within the space 
of a few years, of the burning of Tréves, 
Cologne, Maestricht, Liége, Coblentz, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and many another fair city. 
We hear of the noblest churches, the state- 
liest monasteries, schools of learning, monu- 
ments of art, all given over to the sword and 
the flames. But the busiest of these plun- 
dering bands, as far as we can see through 
the dim mists of centuries, were the North- 
men. So terrible, so far-reaching were their 
ravages that into the Gallic Liturgies a new 
supplication was introduced, and was used 
long after the Danish Raven banners had 
ceased to be a terror ; so deep-rooted in men’s 
hearts was the fear and dread of these 
terrible foes—‘“ A furore Normannorum 
libera nos.”* 

But all these fearful scourges came and 
went, and left nothing behind them save a 
memory of desolation and ruin. Barely the 
names of a few of the more famous of these 
robber sea-kings remain to us. In the year 
of Grace 911, some century and a half before 
the decisive fight at Hastings, the name and 
fame of Rollo emerge out of the mist of 
confusion which characterizes the scanty 
annals of that most unhappy ninth century 
and the opening years of the tenth. Several 
fairly trustworthy chroniclers—certainly not 
very friendly to these northern adventurers 
—relate the coming into power of this strong 
and mighty sea-king. In the reign of our 
great Plantagenet King Henry II. an Anglo- 
Norman trouveur, Wace, gathered up the 
written and oral memoirs of Rollo, and in a 
long and picturesque poem relates the story 
of his life in the now famous “ Roman de 
Rou.” 

We learn that Rollo was driven in early 
life from his cold north country by home 
troubles, and as a sea-king wandered and 
plundered for some thirty or more years over 

* Palgrave, i. 451. 
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the north and west of France, occasionally during © 
visiting England with his black robber-ships. ! for what Rollo did in his new land of the 


Still in the prime of life, the sea-rover Northmen—a wide extent of country roughly 


dreamed of found- 
ing a permanent 
settlement. He 
chose the banks of 
theriver Seine and 
the beautiful and 
fertile province it 
waters and the 
once-flourishing 
city of Rouen for 
his new home. It 
was an impoverished 
and half-ruined city 
and a country harried 
by a long series of 
cruel raids that Rollo 
took possession of, 
and acquired a sort 
of legal title to, by 
the terms of a vague 
treaty he made with 
the titular King 
of France, Charles 
the Simple. 


Then follows the ro- 
mantic and marvellous 
story of the sea-king’s life 
at Rouen. The thirty 
wild years as a rover 
by land and sea—thirty 
years of rapine and of 
cruel deeds done to well- 
nigh defenceless cities, 
villages, and monasteries 
—would seem a strange 
preparation for one who 
was to organize an im- 
portant nation, who was 
to weld together men of 
various races, who was 
to lay the strong ground- 
stories of a mighty 
realm destined in a 
few short years power- 
fully to influence the his- 
tory of the world. Yet 
this is what Rollo the Vi- 
king, the wild Northman 
freebooter, did in Rouen 
and Bayeux between A.D. 
911 and A.D. 927. The 
first of the seven mighty 
Dukes of Normandy must 
have been more than 
sixty years old when he 
began his curious but enduring work. © 

The word “enduring” is used advisedly, 
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including Normandy and Brittany, and later 
Maine, as we understand the terms—was 
permanent. What he began, his six suc- 
cessors went on with and developed—the 
strong and firm government, the respect 
for the Christian faith, law and order, the 
gradual restoration of the old ruined reli- 
gious houses, and their great educational and 
other works ; the curious welding together 
of Dane and Frenchman, which produced the 
Norman—all these things were the care of 
the old freebooter, Rollo the Viking, his 
children and children’s children for six 
generations. The strange result was, that in 
less than a century and a half after the grim 
old Dane was laid in his tomb in the Rouen 
Minster which he had restored, his Norman 
land was famous throughout Christendom— 
famous alike for the splendid gallantry of its 
knights and nobles, as for the exalted devo- 
tion of its ecclesiastics—was famous for its 
new school of architecture, for its lordly min- 
sters, its vast monasteries, its flourishing cities; 
was—still more remarkable—famous for its 
matchless schools, and even for the wealth 
and beauty of its “ Romance ”* literature. 

For three generations, that is, during the 
reigns of Rollo, of Guillaume Longue-Kpée, 
and Richard Sans-Peur—the two last were 
the son and grandson of Rollo—a period of 
some ninety eventful years, the old Norsk 
religion in which Thor and Odin were wor- 
shipped and the wild banqueting hall of Val- 
halla looked to as the glorious goal of the 
unconquered fighting hero—the old Norsk 
religion struggled with Christianity in the 
hearts of the great Norman Dukes and their 
faithful companions in arms. 

Rollo and his two successors were more 
than nominal Christians, as we shall see. 
His son and grandson, Guillaume and 
Richard, were, at times, even fervent devo- 
tees to the Christian faith. But the spirit of 
the old-loved Paganism of their father ever 
and anon influenced them and their follow- 
ers, and while Rouen remained the centre of 
the Christianized Northmen, Bayeux, on the 
north-east, for more than a hundred years 
was the home of the Danish party, and per- 
haps in secret the shrine of the old Danish 
religion. The traveller, as he passes over 
the waving corn-fields and the low, breezy, 
swelling hills of western Normandy, when 
he first catches sight of that matchless ca- 
thedral towering over the little decaying 
Bayeux city, much of it the work of Odo, 
the conqueror’s mighty brother, remembers 





* By Romance we understand the Langue d@ oil, which by an 
easy transition became the “ French Language” of to-day. 





the long contest between the two religions, 
the true and the false, and in that majestic 
Bayeux minster, sees to which of these reli- 
gions in the end the final victory fell. 

But the old Pagan spirit, as we have said, 
for a century still lived—though half-con- 
cealed—in the Norman Dukes. This was 
especially noticeable in their marriages. 
The aversion of these brilliant and successful 
men to the Christian marriage tie is remark- 
able, and the first three Dukes made no con- 
cealment of their dislike to the princesses to 
whom, mainly for political reasons, they 
were united by Christian rites. Their love 
and affection all belonged to the partners 
whom they had chosen for themselves, and to 
whom some Paganrite loosely bound them, 
and not to those highborn women whom, 
without pretending to love, they had married 
with all the ceremony of the Christian 
Church—the royal Gisella, the daughter of 
France, the highborn Carlovingian, and 
Liutgarda, the princess of the haughty line 
of Vermandois, and Emma, the beautiful 
sister of King Hugh, the first of that long 
unbroken line of kings of the house of Capet, 
each of whom in turn sat under the proud 
ducal canopy at Rouen, the unloved and 
neglected consorts of the first three mighty 
Dukes ; these princesses were all childless. 
The mothers of Guillaume Longue-Epee, of 
Richard the Fearless, and Richard the Good, 
the monk’s friend, as men called him, were 
Popa, “the Poppet,” the love of Rollo, and 
Espriota, the Danish girl who, in those stormy 
days, in many changes of fortune, was true 
to death to the murdered William of the 
Long Sword, and Guenora, so long loved by 
Richard the Fearless. 

These noble ladies were the theme of 
many a lilt in the picturesque and vivid 
poetry of the Norman trouveurs. But their 
position and their influence in the Courts of 
Rouen, Bayeux, and Fécamp was owing to 
the old Pagan spirit which still lived in the 
hearts of these famous Norman princes, for 
the marriage tie between them and the great 
Dukes was no Christian ceremony but an 
ancient rite, which seems to have been dis- 
solved and taken up again at pleasure—a 
marriage rite which was still cherished by 
these mighty sons of the Northern sea-kings. 

This curious survival of Paganism, which 
exercised so powerful an influence on the 
otherwise Christian life of the Norman Dukes, 
was only really discontinued in the days of 
William the Conqueror, the son of Robert the 
Magnificent and Arlette, the daughter of the 
tanner of Falaise, who sternly discountenanced 
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any relaxation of the sacred Christian mar- | chiefs. The story of Rollo’s twenty years’ 
riage law, and whose pure and spotless name _ reign reads like a fairy tale which tells how 
and life—a grand 
example to the dis- 
solute princes of 
the time—was not 
the least among . 
the many titles of Gur ' ANS 
honour which be- “RES 
long to William, 

Duke of the Nor- ide. 
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literally rebuilt. The foundation of the north- 
ern tower of Rouen Cathedral is most pro- 
bably his work. From Rollo’s days, Norman 
dukes and kings of France in succession have 
enlarged and beautified the prosperous capital 
of Normandy. In spite of the chilling neg- 


’ lect which in the France of to-day allows so 


many of her noble religious monuments to 
decay, Rouen is still one of the fairest cities 
in Europe, and possesses some of the grandest 
churches in Christendom. The work of the 
Viking Rollo, and his children, is strangely 
preserved in the city he loved so well. 

The old sea-king became a great legisla- 
tor. Legends are still extant which tell of 
his especial love for justice. One relates 
how by Rollo’s decree a wise custom was 
established in Normandy—that whosoever 
sustained or feared to sustain any damage of 
goods or life was entitled to raise the country 
by the ery of “Haro,” or Ha Rou (Rollo), upon 
hearing which all the lieges were bound to join 
in the pursuit of the offender. Harou—Ha- 
Rou—justice invoked in Duke Rollo’s name. 
This was called the “ Clameur de Haro.” * 

Another legend tells us how one day after 
the chase Rollo was resting in one of the 
forests hard by Rouen, and he determined 
to try the effect of his laws by hanging on 
the branch of one of the trees which over- 
hung a broad reach of the Seine, where the 
river expands into a lake or mere, his golden 
bracelets, the ensign of the sovereign dig- 
nity. Three years later he found his bracelets 
hanging where he had left them. The mere was 
henceforth named Rou Mare—the Mere or 
Lake of Rollo. The forest of Roumare, in the 
environs of Rouen, still preserves by its name 
the memory of the legend. Similar stories 
are preserved of our English Alfred, of Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth, and of other popular 
heroes famed for their wisdom and justice. 

In the course of the twenty years which 
succeeded the permanent settlement of the 
famous Viking Rollo at Rouen, the original 
territory which he seized, and through the 
treaty he concluded with King Charles le 
Simple acquired some legal right over, was 
enormously augmented by successful feats of 
arms. Not only did he acquire permanent 
possession of the whole of modern Normandy, 
but Brittany was more or less subject to him, 
and even the wealthy province of Maine 
seems to have passed under his rule ; but his 
singular ability was even more conspicuously 
shown in other and very different works than 
merely in feats of arms, however successful. 


* Palgrave, i. 696—698, derives the old English exclamation, 
‘Hurrah,’ from this traditional invocation of the name of 
the Norman chief. 





Rollo and his immediate descendants 
showed a curious power of adapting them- 
selves to the customs and habits of the people 
among whom they settled. It has been well 
said that within a hundred years after the 
settlement at Rouen the children of Rollo 
and his companions, ‘though still proud of 
the Norman name, were content as speakers 
of the Romance or French tongue to call 
themselves Frenchmen—though Frenchmen 
on a far nobler and grander scale than other 
Frenchmen.” It was the same spirit and 
power of selection and adaptation of what was 
good and great in stranger peoples which in 
the days of William the Conqueror enabled 
them, when once they had settled in England, 
unconsciously but surely to become English- 
men, but “nobler Englishmen” than Edward 
the Confessor’s subjects, or even those gallant 
men who fought under the banner of the 
“fighting man” with Harold at Hastings. 

Their adoption of the French or Romance 
tongue was especially remarkable. Within 
forty years from the establishment of Rollo 
at Rouen* the old Danish language struggled 
for existence. It was in Normandy that the 
Langue d’oil (Romance) acquired its greatest 
polish and regularity. The earliest specimens 
of the French language, in the proper sense 
of the term, are now surrendered by the 
French philologists to the Normans.+ 

When Rollo reached his eightieth year— 
whether, as some say, urged by his fiery 
chieftains, or feeling his fading strength un- 
equal to the burden of ruling and organizing 
his now mighty state, harassed by his neigh- 
bours, who viewed the growing power and 
splendid successes of these sea-pirates, as they 
termed them, with ever-growing jealousy— 
the old man resigned the active duties of 
chief ruler to his son, the brilliant son of 
Popa—Guillaume Longue-Epée. Rollo lived 
on five years longer to watch and advise. 
The story of his life relates how, as the great 
chieftain lay dying, terrible memories of what 
he had done in bygone years, when he 
had roamed the seas and rivers of Northern 
Europe as a Pagan Viking, visions of 
human victims sacrificed at the altars of 
Odin and Thor disturbed and affrighted him. 
In the intervals of these awful dreams he 
showed himself the steadfast friend of the 
Church of his glorious later life, and died, 
the Trouveur biographer tells us, a devout 
Christian, in the odour of sanctity— 

* Ici trespasse Rous li proz et li vaillanz, 

Od fin d i 


uce e saintissime, e plein de jorz e d’anz.” 
Benoit de Saint Maur, 8342. 





* Freeman, i. 150. 


+ Palgrave, i. 763. 
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THE LAST OF THE FENWICKES. 


By HELEN SHIPTON, 


Avrtnor or ‘‘ Dacmar,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—THE GRANGE, 
“ Fee banned house on the moorland, how lone and deso- 
al 
In its antique fashions grand, it seems to frown upon its 
fate. > * . > > 
Falls the paint from Scripture stories, all blurred with dust 


and damp, 

Fade the ancient knights and ladies from the tapestries 
quaint and cramp, 

And of all the rare carved mantels only here and there 


are seen 
A bunch of flowers and vine-leaves, with a satyr’s face 
between.”’— Orwell. 
[C was a cloudy day in March, and the 
landscape was'a study in greys. The 
fields, which were—to use the expressive 
phrase of the country—“grass-side upwards,” 
were bleached toa pale greyish-green by the 
winter frosts and snow, and even the fallows, 
in the long spring drought, had a dry, grey, 
powdery shade on their yellow and brown 
furrows. The distant woods were washed 
with pale grey mist, through which their 
browns and purples showed faint and sub- 
duéd, and the long winding roads seen from 
afar were lines of grey, crossing the low roll- 
ing hills that stretched away, ridge beyond 
ridge, till they melted grey into the grey sky. 

And over all the clouds were rolling up 
before the brisk March wind—gathering, 
breaking, shifting, and changing, with every 
variety of delicate tint ; now deepening to a 
threatening slate-colour, now thinning till a 
pale gleam of sunlight filtered through. 

A fair country it was that lay beneath the 
changeful sky, where the view before your 
eyes changed every moment as you went. 
Exposed, perhaps, but not in that fashion 
that seems sometimes to leave you the sport 
of all the winds of heaven, while the prospect 
is confined to two or three bleak and desolate 
fields. Here the wide undulating horizon let 
the eye roam on and on for ever, while the 
wooded valleys looked mysterious and in- 
viting below ; and the wind came rollicking 
over them with a wild freshness as if it came 
from off the sea. 

In the good old times all the stories began 
with a solitary horseman, wending his way 
towards the unknown future and the events 
which it held for him. 

Let this do so too, though the “ horseman” 
must be represented by a boy of sixteen, 
riding not through an unknown romantic 
landscape, but through a country as well 
known to him as the garden of his home. 

XXXI—5 





The future is at any rate as unknown to 
him as ever it was to the hero of an opening 
romance, and as full of possibilities to his 
imagination ; and as for adventure, who can 
tell in such a country as this what may not 
lie just out of sight, but within the boundless 
sweep of those grey hills ? 

He was a slender, rather graceful boy, not 
very tall as yet for his sixteen years, but 
with a look of growth about him ; fair-haired 
and grey-eyed, with a face that might have 
suited a pretty girl almost equally well. Yet 
there was a look of self-reliance about it that 
does not often come till later in life, the look 
of one who was accustomed not only to get 
what he wanted, but to know what he wanted 
and why he wanted it, which is a much more 
uncommon thing. 

Alwyn Craufurd, for reasons which will 
be seen presently, did generally get his own 
way. But his faults did not lie in a direc- 
tion that made this obnoxious to the rest of 
the world, and he was, perhaps, a more rea- 
sonable individual than most of his kind at 
the age of sixteen. 

It might be guessed from his surroundings 
that he was one of those people to whom 
“having what they want” has a wide sig- 
nificance. He was riding a very pretty little 
bay mare, whose “appointments,” like his 
own, spoke of that easy-going luxury that has 
become a habit, and riding in the leisurely, 
easy fashion of one who may take his own 
time, go where he pleases, and do what he 
likes. 

A very enviable position, but Alwyn Crau- 
furd was too well used to it to think about 
it. If he felt just then that he was to be 
envied, it was because he was up here alone 
on the hills in the soft March wind, listening 
to the skylark’s song that fell from the soft 
grey vault all about him, as if it was raining 
music, and because he was young, and every- 
thing just going to begin. 

Alwyn was not specially poetical, and 
would not, even during the next few years, 
write more than the average amount of verse, 
or fancy himself destined to be a poet. But 
he was not so severely practical as some boys 
of his age, and was wont at this time to go 
about with his head wrapped in a golden 
cloud of dreams; hopes and expectations 
almost too shadowy for the name, and visions 
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so numerous that they crowded out one 
another. 

He was dreaming now, but not so deeply 
but that he could find a nod and a smile for 
the very few whom he met or passed on the 
road, and who all seemed to know him. So 
dreaming he came presently into a little ham- 
let of brownish-grey stone houses, perched 
irregularly on the hill-side, with sides and 
ends and fronts to the road—a narrow, ill- 
kept road, where two or three white-haired 
children tried to immolate themselves under 
his horse’s feet. 

Here Alwyn woke up altogether, and just 
as he had almost got past the houses, hoofs 
far heavier than those of his little mare came 
thundering slowly up behind him, and a tall, 
burly farmer overtook him, mounted on a 
handsome, powerful horse, which he called a 
nag, but which could when necessary take a 
turn at the plough. 

“Good day to you, Master Alwyn!” he 
shouted. 

““How do you do, Mr. Pritchard?” said 
the boy, looking up with a smile. 

“Pretty well, thank you. And how’s 
yourself, and how’s the master ?” 

“ He's all right, thank you; at least, I 
think so. I’ve been away for two or three 
days, and I am only just going home.” 

“So I thought, Mr. Alwyn. If it hadn’t 
been for that I am not sure but what I'd 
have asked you to turn your horse’s head in 
th’ opposite direction.” 

He pointed down the narrow rough bridle- 
track that led downwards through the ham- 
let, at right angles to the main road. 

“ What for, Mr. Pritchard ?” 

The farmer leaned down from his horse, 
and took as confidential a tone as his big 
voice would permit. 

“It’s little Miss Fenwicke. I passed her 
down there, just this minute ; and 1 think she 
was fast.” 

“ Miss Who?” said Alwyn, not needing to 
inquire into the significance of the last words, 
as one not of the countryside must needs 
have done. 

“Old Fenwicke’s grand-daughter. You know 
him, sir—Cogshall—at the Grange. They’ve 
let her go out with that pony that old Hallett 
used to drive ; and it was always one to turn 
stupid now and then. He’s told me that it 
would stand like a stock for as much as an 
hour sometimes before he could get it to go 
on. And it’s my belief it won’t go on now! 
But little Miss is her father’s own daughter, 
and she won’t own she can’t manage it. When 
she saw me coming she looked away, and 


pretended she was stopping of her own will, 
| to look after something in the hedge. But 
it’s not the thing for a young lady to be out 
on such an animal by herself.” 

“No! it isn’t,” said Alwyn. 
down that way this minute. 
she won’t like my interference.” 

“She'd like it better from you than from 
me, I expect,” laughed the farmer, good- 
naturedly. “Being more of her own age 
and all—and young gentlemen have ways and 
means of their own, Master Alwyn !” 

The boy laughed also, wheeled his little 
mare sharply round, with a nod of leave- 
taking, and turned down again through the 
hamlet and along the bridle-road. 

It was steep and narrow, and strewn with 
huge stones and fragments of broken pottery, 
and between it and the low hedge a tiny 
brook rushed noisily on its almost unseen way. 

About two hundred yards down it, and 
round a curve that shut out the hamlet from 
sight, Alwyn came upon what he was looking 
for, a little motionless figure seated on a 
motionless steed, in the middle of the rough 
trackway. 

Under such circumstances it is proper to 
liken horse and rider to an equestrian statue ; 
but I fear no artist in marble or bronze 
would have cared to immortalize a thick-set 
shaggy pony, whose rough coat, with the 
hairs lying in every direction, bore evident 
signs of having been “out” all the winter 
through, or even an unformed slip of a girl, 
in a short riding skirt, a little jacket that did 
not match it, and a battered cap rather like 
a boy’s. 

The face under the cap might not, in a few 
years’ time, be unworthy the artist’s at- 
tention, but that, too, had now an unformed 
look, the thinness of the cheeks giving 
undue prominence to a delicately-cut aquiline 
nose, and the dark hazel eyes looking a little 
hollow and hungry. 

The expression was one of amused annoy- 
ance, and the girl sat perfectly still, looking 
away over the fields and hedgerows as if she 
would fain pretend to herself that she saw 
something there that interested her. 

In spite of Mr. Pritchard’s confidence in 
the “ ways and means” of young gentlemen 
Alywn hardly knew how to begin to address 
her. It scarcely seemed reasonable to offer 
help to one so still and self-contained and un- 
approachable, and though he was by no means 
a shy boy, he was just at the age when girls 
are beginning to be an interesting, but rather 
alarming mystery. 

A happy thought occurred to him ; as if 
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there was no way to pass otherwise, he 
forced the little mare to step down into the 
narrow channel of the brook or ditch. 

As he had expected, she objected strongly, 
and made a fuss and stamping sufficient to 
have startled any animal less stolid than the 
one before her. The pony did not budge an 
inch, but the girl turned her head. 

“T am afraid I am in the way,” she said, 
with the same mingling of amusement and 
annoyance in her voice, “but this horrid 
pony will not go on!” 

“Tt is no matter about being in the way,” 
answered the boy, letting his steed scramble 
up on to the road in front of her, “ but it’s an 
awful nuisance for you! Can’t you do some- 
thing ?” 

“lve whipped him till I’m tired,” she 
answered with a little laugh, showing a slender 
little switch that was not likely to produce 
much effect upon that thick hide. “‘He doesn’t 
seem to mind it at all.” 

“Shall I whip him?” asked Alwyn. “I 
might be able to make an impression.” 

“T think not!” she answered doubtfully. 
“Tf he is startled he will most likely jump 
up and down instead of going on. And then 
very likely I shall fall off, for I am not at all 
a good rider.” 

She looked up with a light of laughter in 
her dark eyes, which dwelt admiringly on the 
new-comer’s bonny brown mare, with her coat 
that shone like satin. 

“ What shall we do then ?” 

“T don’t know! Grandfather says that 
when he behaves like this I am to let him 
stand, and when he wants to go on again I 
am to keep him there still, till he’s tired of 
it ; and then he'll know better next time. But 
I’m tired long before he is, and I’m sure I 
shall let him go home as soon as ever he will 
condescend so far.” 

“Well! I don’t see why we should wait 
his pleasure!” cried the boy, impatiently 
restraining his steed’s impatience. ‘ Miss 
Fenwicke, I do wish you could see his eye ! 
I am certain he is inwardly laughing at us. 
Look here, I say, will you let me help you off, 
and change the saddles, and then you shall 
ride Sheila home, and I will undertake to see 
that she carries you safely.” 

“And what will you do ?” 

“T have got spurs on! I think I can per- 
suade the gentleman to move with those. 
Besides, you can walk on in front, and he 
won’t choose to be left altogether.” 

She hesitated, and the look in her face said 
as plainly as words, “I wonder whether I 


ought” Alwyn lifted his hat, in that cere- 





monious fashion which a boy can assume 
when he thinks he ought, and which is rather 
comical, and at the same time becoming. 

“TI don’t know whether you know my 
name, Miss Fenwicke, but you know the 
house I belong to, Mr. Beresford’s, of Thurle- 
ston? I am sure that Mr. Fenwicke would 
say that you ought to let me help you out of 
this little difficulty.” 

“Thank you very much. You are very 
kind to take so much trouble,” she answered 
simply, and he jumped down, tied the little 
mare to a stake in the hedge, and held out 
his arms to lift her from the saddle. 

She had dismounted, however, almost be- 
fore he could help her, and in the matter of 
undoing buckles and shifting the two saddles 
she proved herself almost as expert as her 
boy-companion. 

“Sometimes I have to saddle the pony 
myself,” she remarked. “I am very fond of 
riding, and I think I could learn if I had a 
proper pony.—No! I will mount off the 
bank; I am too heavy for you to mount 
me.” 

Alwyn laughed a little incredulously, but 
his new acquaintance would have her way, 
and she scrambled to the saddle and shook 
herself down in it easily enough. 

“ Now,” said the boy, giving her the reins, 
““walk on down the lane, and we shall be 
after you directly.” 

He was on the shaggy pony’s back in a 
moment, and before the girl had gone many 
yards down the lane her late refractory 
mount had overtaken her, lumbering along 
in a trot that was about as easy as if a 
kitchen table had taken to that kind of 
motion. 

“T don’t wonder if you can’t learn to ride 


on this creature,” remarked Alwyn. “ How 
do you like Sheila ?” 
“Tt is like an easy-chair! Oh! I do wish 


I had a horse like this. Aunt Bee says I 
shall ride hers some day, but not by myself, 
and there is no one to go with me.” 

- “[m sure you oughtn’t to go out by your- 
self on this beast if these are the tricks he 
plays you,” said the boy seriously. “ In fact, 
girls oughtn’t ever to ride alone.” 

“Then some of them would never ride 
at all!” flashed the girl, with a tiny spirt of 
temper, gone as quickly as it came. 

“T suppose not. But can’t you ride with 
your aunt 7” 

“Qh! no. She goes hunting, and all 
that. Besides, she’s married now, and 
perhaps she and her husband are going 
away very soon.” 
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The girl’s mobile face changed and sad- 
dened, as if this were an unpleasant thought, 
and Alwyn hardly liked to ask further. 

“So you are one of Mr. Beresford’s 
boys?” she said presently, looking at him 
with frank curiosity. “There are two of you, 
aren’t there?” 

“ Yes ; but I’m not one of them. My name is 
Alwyn Craufurd ; but it’s all the same,” ex- 
plained Alwyn lucidly. ‘“ Imean Mr. Beres- 
ford married my mother. So that makes us 
like brothers—though I suppore we aren’t 
really !” 

The last words came with a shade of 
almost surprise, as though referring to a 
fact very seldom remembered, and never 
realised. 

“Then your own father and mother are 
both dead ?” said the girl, softly. ‘“So are 
mine. And I haven’t even got any brothers 
and sisters like yours.” 

“It must be awfully lonely for you,” an- 
swered the boy with quick sympathy. 

“No, not always. I have Aunt Beatrice 
—at least, I had till she was married.” 

“ Yes !—but an aunt——” 

“Oh! Aunt Beatrice is not like other 
aunts. She is only eight years older than I 
am, and a great deal more full of fun. It is 
mever dull when Aunt Bee is there. If only 

she hadn’t got married !” 

“That must be an awful nuisance. But 
(perhaps she will want you to go and live 
with her ?” 

“T don’t know. She says so, but her hus- 
band has hardly got any money, and they 
-don’t know yet where they are going to live 
themselves.” 

“T think I have heard Mr. Moultrie very 
highly spoken of by—some one,” said Alwyn, 
hesitating a little. 

“Very likely. He is very good-looking 
-and very good-tempered ; but not good 
enough for my Aunt Beatrice! However, 
-she thinks he is.” 

They rode on in silence for a minute or 
two, and then the girl turned again to her 
companion. 

“ Haven’t you some—sisters—as well as 
brothers ? Tellme their names, and how old 
they are.” 

“Well, there’s Carrot—that is to say, 
John Carr. He is a year older than I am, 
but you wouldn’t think it. Then there’s 
Connie, who is just my age ; and George and 
Alice, who are twins, and nearly two years 
younger.” 

“What pretty names! 


Mine is only 
Isobel.” 





“I think Isabelle is a very pretty name,” 
answered the boy, his grey eyes smiling 
back in answer to the dark ones that every 
now and then flashed upon him in rather a 
bewildering fashion. 

“Tsobel,” she corrected him, with much 
emphasis on the second syllable. “It is a 
stupid name. We ought to choose our 
own!” 

“Jack wouldn’t have chosen his second 
one, anyway,” laughed Alwyn. “He says he 
might as well have had red hair at once if he 
is always to be called Carrot.” 

“T don’t think that having red hair would 
make it any better,” said Isobel Fenwicke 
very gravely. “ But look here !—that pony 
is going well enough now, and I am taking 
you further away from Thurleston every 
minute. Don’t you think we had better 
change again, and then you could turn 
back ?” 

“ Are you tired of Sheila already?” 

“No, indeed! It is just lovely. I never 
fancied any horse could go so delightfully.” 

“Then perhaps you're tired of me?” 

“No! I don’t often get any one to talk 
to,” she answered simply. But alittle added 
colour swept into her pale cheeks, and as her 
eyes softened and brightened one might 
guess, for one moment, what she would be 
like as a woman. 

“Then I’m coming on with you as far as 
the Grange. It’s not so very much out of 
the way. Isn’t that it over there, just under 
that row of firs ?” 

** Those are the farm buildings,” she said, 
looking up. “There's the house, to the 
right of the trees.” 

It was so grey against the grey sky that 
Alwyn could hardly distinguish it, but a few 
minutes more brought it more clearly into 
sight—a long, low house, which was almost 
over-topped by two large buildings—barns 
or granaries—with high-pitched roofs and 
gables pierced with pigeon-holes. 

The lane wound downwards and took 
them out of sight of it again; and the boy 
and girl went on chatting with the confidence 
that at their age is apt to follow shyness so 
abruptly. The winding lane took them a - 
good deal out of their way, and it was long 
before the Grange came in sight again above 
them ; but when it did they both fell silent, 
they knew not why. 

Alwyn looked up at the grey front with a 
curious ghostly feeling, as if he had seen the 

lace before, but could not tell whether it 
had been in a dream or in the flesh. 

Cogshall Grange was one of those places 
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that seem to have all about them an atmo- 
sphere of loneliness. True, it was actually 
lonely, since it stood in the fields beside a 
cross-lane never used save by those who 
wished to visit that one house. But if it had 
stood near a market town, and close by the 
king’s highway, it would still have had that 
withdrawn, silent, secretive air. 

The front of the house, with narrow, 
heavily mullioned windows, looked out upon 
a garden, the other three sides of which 
were bounded by a high grey stone wall, 
dark with grey moss and lichen, and fringed 
with tiny tufts of wall-rue and spleenwort. 
The end of the house was to the road, and it 
stood about a hundred yards from it—a hun- 
dred yards of what should have been a car- 
riage drive, but was merely a rough cart- 
track, shaded on each side by a straggling 
plantation, chiefly of mournful-looking black 
poplars, and spiky, stunted, Austrian pines. 

The gateway, with its massive stone pillars 
topped with stone balls, should have had 
handsome wrought-iron gates to fill it. But 
the gate was of wood, and somewhat rickety, 
and stood open, as if too loose on its hinges 
to be easily closed. 

The cart-track led to a small space of 
rough gravel at the end of the house, on to 
which opened a small, mean, modern-looking 
door, without a porch. Crossing the gravel, 
the wheelmarks led through another gate- 
way, beyond which seemed to be a farmyard 
at the back of the house—the business of the 
farmyard being, in fact, carried on uncom- 
fortably close to the back-door. This gate 
also stood open, and Isobel rode through 
ity beckoning to her companion to follow 

er. 

“This way,” she said. ‘ You must have 
this dear delightful horse put up and rest 
her a little before you go home.—Oh ! yes ; 
you must. I could never have ridden her so 
far out of the way if I hadn’t thought you 
would do that.” 

Alwyn had been about to make some ob- 
jection, but her eager protest silenced him. 
After all he was not averse to seeing what the 
inside of this strange out-of-the-world place 
was like. The look of it, so far, had touched 
a fibre in him that might some day make 
him a collector of antiques and a connoisseur 
in old oak. And as for his having heard 
some queer things about these Fenwickes— 
why! he was not of an age or temper to 
think much of these, especially with the 
quaintly attractive face of the youngest of 
the family bewildering his boyish eyes. 

A man was loading a manure cart at the 








other end of the yard,—a bent, elderly 
labourer, and holding the horse was a 
younger man, whom Alwyn took for a 
labourer also. 

But the girl beside him raised her voice 
and called, “ Uncle! Uncle Adam!” And 
rather to the boy’s dismay the young man 
answered to the call, tramping towards them 
in a leisurely manner across the miry yard, 
where the fine old pavement of several gene- 
rations back was half destroyed by long 
usage and neglect. 

“Why, Missy, who have you got, and 
whose horse have you been stealing?” he 
asked, sending his voice to them from afar, 
—a strong, not unpleasant voice, with a 
strong provincial accent. 

“This is Mr. Alwyn Craufurd,” said Iso- 
bel in rather a dignified way. ‘He was 
kind enough to lend me his horse to come 
home, because Charlie wouldn’t go on. Will 
you put up this horse somewhere for a little 
while? Oh!—and please give it something 
to eat.” 

“‘ She won’t want anything, and indeed we 
must be going on directly,” said Alwyn 
hastily, while the young man surveyed him 
from head to foot with a long steady stare. 

“ Oh, I thought I knew you,” he said with 
deliberation. “I’ve seen you many a time 
in Netherton. Nay! I'll put her up. It’s 
a good way from here to the Hall. Now! 
Missy! You look well up there, but you’d 
better come down.” 

He held out his brawny arms and lifted 
her down as if she had been no more weight 
than a fly, and then, while the boy dis- 
mounted, surveyed the effect of Alwyn’s 
handsome saddle on Charlie’s shaggy back, 
with a grin. 

“There!” he said, “I'll take them both. 
You'd better take him in, Missy. It'll be 
dinner time pretty soon, but I don’t know 
where Bee and her Captain have got to.” 

Isobel turned away, and Alwyn was fain 
to follow her. 

“Tsn’t it rather a shame to take your— 
uncle—from what he was doing ?” he asked. 

“Oh! no. He doesn’t mind a bit. He 
will always put up Charley for me when I 
ask him. If it had been Uncle Curtis, 
now——” 

She paused significantly, and after a mo- 
ment Alwyn said, “I didn’t know that Mr. 
Moultrie had been in the army.” 

“He hasn't. It was only the Militia. 
But they always call him Captain. We 


won't go in that way—lI like the garden way 


best.” 
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She turned towards the garden gate, which 
was on the same side as the new house door, 
and as quaint and beautiful as that was ugly. 
The wall drew back in a semicircle, in the 
middle of which was a high narrow gate, or 
rather door, over which the grey stones were 
arched in rather a tottering fashion. This 
was reached by a flight of four semicircular 
stone steps, grey, and worn into hollows,— 
but not by any feet that had trodden them 
of late. 

Isobel mounted these steps, tripping a 
little over the riding-skirt, which was too full 
to hold up conveniently. 

Then her two little hands struggled with 
a somewhat awkward latch, growing a little 
impatient over it, and peremptorily refusing 
her companion’s help. And then the door 
opened, showing the dim old-world garden, 
lying with its grey walls round it, and the 
grey sky above, like a dead world waiting 
for the resurrection. 

The first thing to be seen was a long 
paved walk running the whole length of the 
garden, along the irregular front of the house, 
and ending in just such another flight of 
steps as those they had just mounted, with 
a-door beyond them. This seemed to lead 
into a stackyard, for the golden brown 
thatch of several ricks might be seen above 
the wall ; and to the right of these appeared 
the two imposing-looking barns, which were 
more full of character than the house itself. 

Alwyn glanced round at the scene and 
wondered why it looked so eerie: and then 
glanced up—beyond the stackyard—and 
thought he knew. 

There, on the top of the sloping field, 
were the trees that he had first noticed from 
the distance—a single row of tall, ragged 
Scotch firs. Their stems looked black against 
the sky, and their boughs were blacker, and 
even at this distance the March wind seemed 
to sing through their sharp-edged narrow 
leaves with a mournful persistency that made 
one feel a little cold. 

Many a time before had Alwyn seen that 
single line of trees, for the Cogshall Firs 
were something of a landmark in the neigh- 
bourhood. But he could never see them 
again without seeing also in imagination that 
dim grey garden—still as a pool which no 
breeze has ever ruffled, where no wandering 
swallow ever dips its wing ; a pool forgotten 
of all those living streams that “ know their 
home and get them gone.” 

Isobel did not give him long to look at it. 

“There is nothing worth seeing now,” 
she said ; “sometimes it is pretty, but not to- 





day. Come in, and let us find Aunt Bee or 
my grandfather. They are sure to be in if 
it’s nearly dinner-time.” 

* About four o’clock !” said Alwyn to him- 
self, contriving to get a glimpse of his watch 
as he followed his little guide, “ who ever 
heard of such a time for dinner? But in 
such a place as this nothing would surprise 
me !—Where in the world are we coming to 
now ?” 

Isobel had opened a small but very heavy 
door, that looked almost older than the 
house itself, and they went down two or 
three steps and turned to the right along a 
short passage as dark as a moonless mid- 
night. 

Then, just as the boy was beginning 
to wonder if there were any unknown steps 
and pitfalls hereabouts, she opened a door 
at the end of the passage and admitted 
him into a queer little room panelled with 
oak and painted nearly white, which some- 
how gave him the impression of being 
round. There was no one there, and no fire 
in the grate, and they did not stay in it long 
enough for him to discover that it was only 
semi-octagonal after all—two of the corners 
having been cut off, and one filled up by a 
huge corner-cupboard with beautifully carved 
doors. ; 

“See!” said the girl, opening the door of 
a little square recess, and showing a small 
round window. ‘You can’t see that from 
the outside. Look how the ivy is laced over 
it. It looks into the farmyard, and Uncle 
Curtis has just such another in his bedroom 
above. He likes it because he can see what 
the men are doing, and they don’t see him.” 

She shut the little shutter, with a curl of 
the lip, and led the way into the next room. 
It was a very large room, though low, and 
panelled also with oak, which in this case 
was partly papered and partly painted a 
pinkish lavender. 

A large table was laid out in the middle 
of the room ; heavy oaken chairs were drawn 
up to it on all sides, and in a three-cornered 
arm-chair by the fireplace sat a man reading 
a newspaper. 

“ Grandfather,” said Isobel, rather con- 
strainedly, “here is Mr. Alwyn Craufurd. 
He lent me his horse and came home with 
me, out of his way, so I made him come in.” 

Mr. Fenwicke threw down his paper and 
rose, with a look of surprise not unmixed 
with satisfaction. 

“Very pleased to see Mr. Craufurd, I’m 
sure,” he said, rubbing his hands rather ner- 
vously together. ‘ You’ve never found your 
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way up here before, I believe 1—but I know 

our face very well, sir. Mr. Beresford I’ve 
often had the pleasure of seeing. I hope he 
is well ?” 

Alwyn Craufurd had never known his own 
grandparents, and the man who stood to him 
in the relation of a father was far from 
young, so that his notion of a grandfather 
was of something very venerable. 

It must be owned that Mr. Fenwicke, re- 
garded either as a grandfather or as the 
representative of a good old family, was a 
disappointment. He was barely sixty, and 
he looked less—a small, mean-looking man, 
with a straggling brown beard, prominent 
front teeth, and brown hair wearing thin 
rather than grey. 

His manner was full of uneasy assump- 
tion, as of one who knew that he ought to 
be the equal of any one and yet felt that he 
was not. His voice was very suft—too soft 
for a man—refined in tone, yet very provin- 
cial in accent, and even shaky as regarded 
the letter “h.” 

Altogether, as he now appeared, he was a 
difficult person to classify. If Alwyn set him 
down in his own mind as “an unmitigated 
cad,” it was not an uncalled-for judgment ; 
and yet there was a nameless something 
about him that would not have suffered an 
older person to rest content with so simple a 
verdict. It seems hard to condemn a man 
for being what he himself evidently feels 
that he ought not to be. 

If rumour spoke truth there was a certain 
society in which Mr. Fenwicke was at his 
ease—the society of horse-dealers, cattle- 
jobbers, and the rest, who generally dine at 
the second-rate inn of the little country-town 
on market-days,—but whether he appeared 
more to advantage so might well be doubted. 
Alwyn Craufurd had not been brought up in 
the neighbourhood all his ‘life without know- 
ing a good deal of the gossip and talk of the 
country side, and he could hardly answer 
Mr. Fenwicke’s civil speeches and inquiries 
for thinking of what he had heard of the 
doings of the later generations of Fenwickes, 
and trying to reconcile such stories with the 
mean looks, apologetic manner, and soft 
voice of the man before him. 

Why ! it must have been this man’s grand- 
father who quarrelled with a guest and shot 
bim over his own dining-table! Was this 
the room and that the table? It must have 
been this man’s uncle who rode right into 
Unthank church one day, ima drunken 
freak, while service was going on, the qua- 
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away in surprise as the iron-shod hoofs 
thundered up the nave and down the aisle. 
—He was killed not long afterwards, riding 
that very horse, and the village folk were 
not slow to see a judgment in such a fate. 

It must have been this man’s son—and 
Isobel’s father !—who—— But here he 
checked himself. There seemed something 
ghastly even in thinking of that old tragedy, 
in the presence of the dead man’s father and 
daughter. 

Isobel’s father! He turned to look at her, 
and was more puzzled than ever. How did 
she come by that delicate aquiline nose, 
and the little mouth which, now that she 
sat silent and unsmiling, had a look of self- 
control and deliberate reserve ? Surely those 
were no inheritance from the man who—— 
But Mr. Fenwicke was asking some question 
concerning the management of the home 
farm at Thurleston ; and Alwyn was fain to 
gather his wits about him, that he might 
answer in a way that should not disgrace 
Mr. Beresford’s training. 

A big, bare-armed girl brought in several 
dishes and set them on the table, and then 
stepped outside and ranga bell. Mr. Fen- 
wicke invited Alwyn to the table, and Isobel 
seated herself next to him with a look of 
childish friendliness, as if claiming him as 
her guest. 

The host himself took off the covers, and 
prepared to carve, without waiting for any- 
one ; but at that moment a tramp of heavy 
feet was heard, and in walked two young 
men. The first, Alwyn recognised as Adam 
Fenwicke—indeed, he had made no change 
in his dress since they had seen him in the 
farm-yard. The other, whom the boy guessed 
to be “ Uncle Curtis,” was very ‘like him, 
but dressed with a kind of countrified smart- 
ness that gave him a “ horsey” air. 

Mr. Fenwicke looked up as his sons en- 
tered, and incidentally mentioned their names 
to Alwyn, as if hardly thinking them worthy 
of his attention. 

Curtis nodded, and said a careless “‘ Good 
afternoon ;” and Adam jerked his shoulder 
and said, “Seen him before!” while Alwyn 
looked at them both with a kind of apprecia- 
tion of the brute force and coarse handsome- 
ness of their faces and figures, and felt them 
to be another of the contradictions of this 
strange place. 

If he had known that Mr. Fenwicke, when 
& very young man, had married his mother’s 
maid-of-all-work—a stout, strapping north- 
country woman, whose coarse beauty was 
just of the kind to take the fancy of a weakly 
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lad somewhat younger than herself —he 
might have wondered less at this latest de- 
velopment of an almost worn-out race. 

Lifting his eyes, he saw a tall girl in a 
riding-habit pass the window, a young man 
following her. She looked in as she passed, 
and seeing them at table, laughed and shook 
her whip. 

“Oh, this is Osbaldistone Hall,” thought 
Alwyn, who could have passed a tolerably 
stiff examination in his Scott. ‘“ There are 
Die Vernon and Frank coming in from their 
ride, and these two are Piercie and Thornie. 
But where are ‘the rest of them,’ and where 
is Rashleigh ¢” 


Involuntarily he glanced round, and met | 
his host’s eyes fixed upon him, and could | 


not but-own to himself that Mr. Fenwicke 
was more like Rashleigh than like poor bluff 
open-hearted Sir Hildebrand. But at that 
moment one of the numerous doors opened, 
and the girl and her cavalier came in, and 
were presented to Alwyn as “ Captain 
Moultrie,” and “my daughter Beatrice.” 
Beatrice Moultrie, née Fenwicke, was not 
unlike her brothers, but what was coarse 
and clumsy in them was somewhat more 
refined in her—and the result, was a very 
handsome girl. Whether she would not be 
stout and masculine-looking as a woman 
might be doubted; but even that could 


hardly spoil her unless she lost the honest | 


open look that she now possessed. 

She shook Alwyn by the hand, frankly 
and energetically, and said she remembered 
seeing him before, but did not give him time 
to return the compliment. Glancing down 
the table, and seeing that there was only 
one “ place ” still set, she vanished from the 
room, and came back in a minute carrying a 
knife and fork in the hand that held up her 
habit, a glass in the other, and a plate tucked 
under her arm. 

Alwyn sprang up to help her, while her 
husband was languidly moving forward for 
the same purpose, but was overwhelmed with 
so many protestations and apologies by Mr. 
Fenwicke, that he sat down, rather confused. 

It made the boy not a little uncomfortable 
to be the object of so much attention, and 
to be so incessantly addressed as “sir” by a 
man so much older than himself. He hoped 
that the new arrivals would divert the con- 
versation from himself and from Thurleston, 
but Mr. Fenwicke took no notice of them. 
The girl seemed frankly hungry, and de- 
voted herself to her dinner, and the young 
man—a tall, fair, rather distinguished-look- 
ing individual—occasionally made a remark 


in a low voice to his neighbour, Curtis 
Fenwicke, and furtively watched Alw 

Adam Fenwicke also watched the guest, 
not furtively, but with a broad, somewhat 
embarrassing stare, and said nothing. Al- 
wyn’s fair delicate face seemed to have some 
attraction for the burly young giant, and he 
silently presented every dish on the table to 
the boy’s notice, thrusting them forward 
with spoon suspended, ready for what Mr. 
Fenwicke called “assisting ” them, and look- 
ing disconcerted at the smallness of his 
appetite. 

Presently he seized a huge beer-jug that 
had been rapidly travelling round the table, 
looked into it, rose, and opening one of the 
| doors, was heard tramping down some steps. 

He returned in a minute with the jug 
foaming over the top, seized Alwyn’s glass, 
, and filled it in spite of his remonstrances. 

“Do you good. Put a bit of colour in 
your cheeks,” he said with a laugh, and 
returned to his own dinner with renewed 
| energy. 
| Except for these delicate attentions, the 
waiting at the table was nil. The food, 
| which was very good, and in portentous quan- 
| tity, was all put on the table at once, and 
everybody made “long-arms” and reached 
| what they could for themselves, or, if neces- 
| sary, attracted their neighbour's attention to 
their needs by signs. 

As soon as Beatrice Moultrie had finished 
her meal she rose, and seeing that Alwyn 
had finished also, she clapped him on the 
shoulder with a large but well-formed hand. 

“You had better come with Isobel and 
me,” she said, “ you will find us better com- 
pany than these men.” 

Mr. Fenwicke looked up as if to remon- 
strate at such unceremonious treatment of 
his distinguished guest, but the boy had 
already risen, as if not unwilling to escape, 
and he contented himself with saying, “‘ Well, 
well, you must come back to us, sir, when 
you are tired of the—the ladies.” 

The “drawing-room” at Cogshall was dis- 
appointing. Some of the furniture was 
comparatively new, and it was evident that 
the later Fenwickes had had very little 
money and less taste. The carpet was of 
the sort that “jumps at the eyes,” and one 
or two lovely old-fashioned tables and cabi- 
nets, that would have delighted the soul of 
many a collector, merely added to the incon- 
gruous look of the whole apartment. : 

The girl-bride sat down in her riding-habit 
on a stool before the fireplace, “troubled” - 
Alwyn to hand her the matches, and com- 
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posedly lit the fire. ‘Then she took out a 
very business-like piece of knitting, and set 
herself to entertain her visitor with such 
conversation as she, from the height of her 
one-and-twenty years, considered suitable for 
boys. 

Alwyn was entertained, though not pre- 
cisely as she intended. Boy as he was, he 
had seen a good deal more of society than 
she had—enough to realise upon what an odd 
little group he had come so unexpectedly. 
Isobel sat by, almost in silence, but with 
bright looks of interest that every now and 
then seemed to be claiming Alwyn’s admira- 
tion for her aunt’s sayings and doings. 

Occasionally the sound of voices would 
reach them from the dining-room, and then 
Arthur Moultrie’s wife would fall silent for 
a moment, listening with almost strained 
attention, while the two young things looked 
at her and at each other with that pitying 
superiority to grown-up cares which is the 
privilege of youth. 

It had come on to rain while they sat at 
dinner, and when Alwyn proposed, soon 
after, to take his leave, his hostess impera- 
tively declined to hear of any such thing. 

“You don’t look strong enough to be out 
in the cold and wet,” she said, looking 
kindly at him. “ Won’t you stay here all 
night, and go home in the morning? There’s 
plenty of room in this house—such as it is.” 

“ Oh, no, thank you,” he answered, 
colouring and laughing; “they expect me 
at home to-day, though I didn’t tell them 
exactly what time. Mr. Beresford would be 
sending out the town-crier to advertise me 
if I didn’t turn up this evening.” 

“Every one does as they like in this house; 
and you never know when the boys will 
come home when once they get out,” an- 
swered Beatrice Moultrie, and went on with 
her work, a little shadow coming over her 
fair handsome face. 

Alwyn’s ideas of politeness would have 
led him at least to say good-bye to his host 


before he left; but six o'clock struck, and 
still the party in the dining-room showed 
no signs of moving, while he felt less and 
less willing to go back to them. His hostess 
seemed by no means desirous that he should 
do so; and when at last he insisted upon 
leaving she volunteered, almost with eager. 
ness, to say good-bye to her father and 
brothers on his behalf. 

In spite of his remonstrances she would 
come herself to show him where Sheila had 
been put up, and Isobel stole shyly in herwake. 

“T saw your pretty little mare when we 
were putting up ours,” she said. “It was 
very good of you to let this poor child ride 
her. That pony of hers is really too awful. 
She should ride my horse if she was a little 
more of « rider.” 

Alwyn glanced at the stall to which her 
eyes were turned, and hoped they would not 
trust his new girl friend on that ill-tempered 
looking and raw-boned specimen of an Irish 
hunter. But he did not feel sufficiently inti- 
mate to say so, as he saddled Sheila and led 
her out into the soft grey March twilight, 
streaked with thin lines of falling rain. 

“Come again some day and see us,” said 
Beatrice Moultrie, as she folded the boy’s 
slender hand in her own more substantial 
grasp. “But don’t be very long first, or I 
shall be gone, and perhaps have taken this 
child away with me. Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye!” eclioed Isobel softly, and 
Alwyn made his adieux and mounted and 
rode away, letting Sheila pick her way as she 
pleased over the uneven pavement, while he 
looked back at those two figures, dimly seen 
against the cavernous darkness of the stable 
doorway. Beatrice Moultrie’s handsome face 
and Juno-like figure were all but lost in the 
shadow, but her little companion’s clear-cut 
profile had caught some last glimpses of the 
dying day. Like a cameo it showed in that 
one moment of looking back, and like a 
cameo it seemed to hang before the eyes of 
the boy’s fancy all the weary way home, 





(To be continued.) 


“‘ INASMUCH.” 


Te friends, who will not worship God with me 
But walk apart, in lonesome orphanhood,— 
Not knowing that your lofty thoughts of good 
And brave pursuit of all the good you see 
Bear witness to God’s Spirit in your own :— 
I think it is not He whom you would spurn, 
But that you fail His presence to discern 
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For shadow of the World cast on His throne 


Which wins His worshippers. It seems to me 
We need your pardon,—in God’s House who stand 
Smearing His altars with a gold-stained hand 

Till you who search there fail His name to see ! 
Brothers, forgive us! From God’s House you stray, 
Yet to God’s heart have found the nearest way! 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 





SIN AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 
Short Sunday Readings for Janwatp. 
By Proresson MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xlix.; 1 Kings xxi. 1—24. 
AHAB. 


HABS character requires consideration 
and repays it. It is not a simple cha- 
racter, but complex and full of apparent 
inconsistencies. He trembled before Elijah, 
and was a mere tool in the hands of his 
masterful queen; but, facing the Syrian 
armies, he proved himself an intrepid and 
formidable warrior. He took to bed when 
one of his subjects thwarted him; and yet 
he went to battle, obstinate in his own pur- 
pose, though the prophet of the Lord had 
plainly told him he should never return. 
And though his name became execrable in 
Israel, this was rather because his reign was 
a period of decided demoralization than be- 
cause he himself was a monster of wicked- 
ness. There is nothing recorded of him 
which gives evidence of positive and flagrant 
immorality. He was not a licentious volup- 
tuary, covering his grossness with the tinsel 
of magnificence, like Solomon. He had none 
of the blood-madness which has seized so 
many Oriental potentates. He was not a 
monster like Ibrahim Ibn Ahmed, who slew 
in one day with his own hand 500 prisoners 
of ‘war, and. beat out the brains of his 
favourite body-guards ; or like Hakem, who, 
in mere wantonness and love of blood, slew 
his unoffending slaves. He was not even an 
ordinary tyrant, who without scruple could 
override the rights of his people. And once 
at least in his life he was the subject of a 
true repentance. 

The root of these inconsistencies is his 
weakness ; his inability to resist the influence 
of his unscrupulous queen. He was not 
naturally depraved: he had no violent pas- 
sions or unflinching ambitions which com- 
pelled him to a straightforward t of 
evil. But as by the side of Macbeth or of 
Antony—neither of them at first depraved 
men—‘“there stood a terrible force, in the 





form of a woman, whose function it was to 
realise and ripen the unorganized and unde- 
veloped evil of his soul;” so, ruling Ahab’s 
existence, was Jezebel’s evil genius, provok- 
ing and eliciting every tendency to evil that 
was in him. In her was found the strength 
of purpose which unscrupulousness gives: in 
him too little love of goodness to resist what 
he knew to be her evil influence. While he 
often feared his tigress, and sometimes was 
secretly roused to hate her, no doubt for the 
most part his feeling was that of intense 
admiration for this woman who could rule 
his country and himself as well. The little 
touch recorded here reveals their relations. 
The king lies on his bed with his face to the 
wall, like a petted child; the queen, who 
after all she has seen of Ahab’s weakness, 
can scarcely credit this, exclaims, ‘ Dost 
thou now govern the kingdom of Israel? I 
will give thee the vineyard of Naboth.” 

Ahab then was too weak to commit a great 
crime, but unfortunately also too weak to 
prevent great crimes being committed for 
him. The coveting of Naboth’s vineyard 
would in our day be considered a most ex- 
cusable, if not commendable, feeling. Land- 
owners naturally desire to leave to their heirs 
a compact estate, instead of the straggling or 
awkwardly situated property which was be- 
queathed to themselves. They think no evil 
if they aim at buying up the little spots of 
ground which break the integrity of their 
domains, and can at last show a continuous 
ring fence unbroken by interstices and cor- 
ners and patches owned by other men. 

But whatever moral qualities lie behind 
the tenacity with which in our day land is 
held, it is plain that in Naboth’s time there 
was something commendable in this tenacity. 
Conservative in clinging to the past, he was 
no royalist who accepted the king’s will as 
law. Yet Ahab evidently felt that Naboth 
acted rightly. His conscience would not 
allow him to demand what Naboth refused ; 
he knew as well as Naboth that Israel’s pros- 
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perity depended on adherence to Mosaic 
institutions. He hesitated to push claims 
which he knew were unjust. Jezebel, how- 
ever, had no such scruples. With supreme 
contempt for one who with the name of king 
is thwarted by his subjects, she promises him 
the vineyard. Apparently he made no resis- 
tance to her proposal, and probably declined 
too curiously to inquire by what means she 
would arrive at her object. He allowed that 
to be done for him by others which he had 
not boldness to perpetrate on his own ac- 
count. Knowing Jezebel, he must have 
known that in leaving the matter in her 
hands he was allowing iniquity of some sort 
to be done, though he may not have known 
that murder would be committed. 

Ahab’s non-intervention is a clear and in- 
structive instance of culpable connivance or 
guilty ignorance. To shut one’s eyes while 
wickedness is committed is to become par- 
taker in the wickedness. To allow an iniquity 
to be perpetrated which we could put a stop 
to is to be guilty of it. Inaction and ignor- 
ance are often necessary to our comfort, con- 
stituted as this world is; but they are always 
culpable where we might be informed and 
where it is our part to interfere. Few men 
are disposed to search back into the origin of 
what brings gain to them. They are content 
to accept the gain without being over-careful 
to scrutinise the history of the transaction 
by which it has become theirs. And thus 
the clean-handed and respectable portion of 
the community debauch the conscience of 
the less scrupulous, and to a considerable 
extent. live by means of the iniquity of 
others. They buy their clothes cheap, and 
refuse to know anything of the tyranny and 

eed on the one hand and the hunger- 

itten poverty on the other that make them 
cheap. They draw immense profits from the 
liquor that unscrupulous men sell to savages, 
poisoning them body and soul. Probably 
every man will find on inquiry that one way 
or other he is partaker of other men’s sins. 
But the sin is not lighter but doubly iniqui- 
tous, which not only stains our own soul, but 
leads other men to defile conscience for us. 

The career of Ahab, then, is a conspicuous 
instance of the frequently observed fact, that 
a man of no exceptional depravity may do an 
immense amount of harm and may come to a 
very bad end through mere weakness and 
want of principle. Merely negative virtue 
does not come to much in a world like ours. 
Ahab could neither do right nor wrong with 
manly boldness. Besides, weakness becomes 
wickedness. The sin which is originally 





foreed upon the weak man by the influences 
around him becomes habitual. The lad who, 
through no natural love of dissipation but 
merely under pressure of unscrupulous and 
foolish companions, learns to spend his earn- 
ings in riot and debauchery, will after a brief 
period be found more hopelessly the slave of 
vice than any of those who first misled him. 
The man whose business seems to compel him 
to little acts of fraud becomes hardened to 
what he at first shrank from, and his moral 
nature is altered for the worse. The hands 
of a watch may be stopped either from with- 
out or from within, either by external pres- 
sure or by a fault in the works, and mani- 
festly the stoppage which is the result of 
some internal fault of construction is the 
more serious of the two. But if the external 
influence which at first disarranged the hands 
be continued, the accuracy and soundness of 
the works will not only be for the time use- 
less, but will be seriously if not permanently 
impaired. The external pressure of circum- 
stances acts in a similar manner on a weak 
though not positively wicked moral nature. 
The immediate result is the same as if the 
nature were wicked ; but besides this, if the 
external influence is continuously yielded to, 
the nature itself is gradually depraved and 
loses all power for good. 


SECOND. SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm ix.; 1 Kings xxii. 1—38. 
AHAB’S END. 


Retribution was not tardy in overtaking 
Ahab. Elijah met him in his new possession 
and set before him the guilt with which he 
had acquired it. Probably it was with more 
shame than exultation that Ahab had gone 
to examine the vineyard, and plan his altera- 
tions ; feeling that after all this was not a 
very kingly way of acquiring territory, and 
probably provoked at Jezebel, not only on 
account of this fresh evidence of her superior 
management, but also because he had 
been betrayed into using her cold-blooded 
treachery for his own unrighteous ends. His 
words of greeting to Elijah, “Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy ¢” imply that he 
knew that sooner or later the prophet would 
hear of this deed and charge him with it. 
Elijah was to the king the representative of 
justice and right. He was that sole surviving 
presence which forced him to be sensible 
that, take things into his own hands as he 
might, and win his own ends as he might, 
there remained a righteousness which it was 
vain to ignore, a justice which it was impos- 
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sible to defy. In the presence of Elijah he 
felt himself in the presence of a higher and 
mightier than himself, an incorruptible mo- 
narch, who would make inquisition for blood 
and let no act of iniquity pass. 

Pitiable indeed is that man’s condition 
who, when confronted with eternal righte- 
ousness, can but greet it with the words, 
“Hast thou found me, O mine enemy ?” 
God is righteous, and has formed all things 
to subserve righteousness, and we may as well 
strive to pluck the sun from the heavens as 
to succeed by unrighteousness. Partial, tem- 
porary, apparent success we may have; per- 
manent and real success, never. Righteous- 
ness has to be reckoned with before we are 
done with the matter. Depend upon it that 
in whatever direction we have stretched the 
lawful limits of our life to include what God 
had not given, wherever we have removed 
the old landmarks and have comfortably 
staked off for ourselves a little spot of ille- 
gitimate pleasure or profit, we have not fenced 
out retribution, but have rather provided a 
plot of ground out of which misery and shame 
shall surely spring. We have fenced our- 
selves in with the prophet of God, who will 
as it were arise out of the ground and con- 
front us with a condemnation which our own 
conscience will endorse. In point of fact we 


may overreach men, and play the game of 
life very cleverly, but we play it not with 
men, but with God, and Him we cannot over- 


reach. Righteousness and justice quietly 
pursue their course, and we may as well 
think to arrest the motion of the earth as to 
divert them from their action on ourselves, 
From unlawful gain or unlawful advancement 
no permanent benefit can be derived. All 
we can derive from unrighteousness of any 
kind and in any degree is the fruit of sin, 
condemnation, shame, and weakness. 

Ahab repented, but in the last glimpse we 
get of him in the fatal field of Ramoth- 
Gilead he appears the same man as ever. 
Resolved to go to this battle he at first con- 
sulted only the prophets who he knew would 
advise him to go. But being persuaded by 
Jehoshaphat he at length consults Micaiah. 
This faithful and shrewd prophet first ironi- 
cally counsels Ahab to go to battle, because 
he thinks he is bent on going and will go 
whatever he advises, and that this consulta- 
tion of the Lord is a farce. Ultimately he 
tells him that he would bring disaster on 
himself and his people if he went. And then 
Ahab, with the irritation of a man whose 
falseness is laid bare to his own eye, spite- 
fully sends Micaiah to prison ; but so scared 





is he by his ominous words that he enters 
the battle in disguise, and persuades Jeho- 
shaphat to wear his royal robes. He goes 
out to meet his fate, hoping against hope ; 
determined to do his utmost to avoid his 
doom, and yet inwardly knowing he could 
not. Probably he went out to battle with 
the same feeling as that other who, haunted 
by the unquenchable remembrance of an evil 
life, met his doom saying— 
es I’gin to be aweary of the sun, 
And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone, 


Blow, wind! come wrack! 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back.” 


The end of Ahab seems intended to show 
us how impossible it is for a man to evade 
his fate when his time has come. The king 
succeeded in deceiving the man who sought 
his life, but the ignorant arrow found him 
out, and with the skill of an experienced 
swordsman selected the vulnerable spot. 
Whatever we may say of chance or of Pro- 
vidence, Ahab knew where the arrow came 
from. Conscience will not be drowned by 
the loudest theory of natural causes. It 
obstinately connects punishment with the 
mind of Him whose authority we have dis- 
owned. Hide ourselves as we may among 
the crowd, divest ourselves of everything 
that can distinguish us and make us a mark, 
persuade ourselves as we may that we have 
done nothing but what others have done 
and that we shall suffer nothing special, we 
are one day made aware that there is a 
piercing arrow which shall wet its feathers in 
no blood but ours, and which no evasion can 
elude nor any armour turn aside. The 
fancies by which we delude ourselves into 
the idea that we may sin and escape punish- 
ment are just about as idle as the thought of 
Ahab, that if he put off his royal robes God 
would be unable to single him out among 
his troops. We find that punishment comes, 
and comes from the most unthinking quar- 
ters; they punishing us often most severely 
who mean no special harm to us, and who 
know nothing of our sin. It comes from 
quarters intending our hurt so little that we 
cannot but see behind them the eye of eter- 
nal justice and acknowledge that it is by it 
we are stricken. 

What thoughts pierced Ahab along with 
the arrow as he so bravely held himself up 
in his chariot till sundown we cannot say ; 
but it may be that even in the turmoil of 
battle, and as he felt his life swiftly ebbing 
from his wound, the repentance begun by 
Elijah’s threatenings was perfected by their 
fulfilment. Yet the likelihood rather lies 
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the other way. We instinctively feel that 
opportunities of turning have a limit, that it 
is possible for a man to destroy himself, that 
men do thus doggedly and persistently go 
forward to their doom. Ahab knew that 
God was gracious and welcomed penitence. 
He had experienced God’s readiness to for- 
give. But he had brought himself into cir- 
cumstances in which repentance was difficult 
in the extreme. He had gone stubbornly to 
meet his fate; and now in the turmoil of 
battle, with his eye growing dim and his 
ears ringing with exhaustion, he may have 
felt that in God only was his hope, but have 
found no strength to lay hold of God. Nel- 
son, mortally wounded and carried below, 
continued to fight his ship and assert his 
authority ; Abercromby, bleeding to death 
on the field, was free to make considerate 
arrangements for others; Wolfe and Moore 
spent their last breath in lucid inquiries and 
instructions ; but these men were dying with 
clear conscience. Of Ahab we have no 


parting words and we do not need them. 
Whether he repented in his last moments or 
no, the character of his life is not altered. It 
remains the standing instance of a weak man 
fought for by the opposed powers of good 
and evil, yielding himself to the power that 
was always present with him, and resigning 


himself at last with melancholy recklessness 
to positive resistance of God and all His 
gracious messages. It shows us how evil 
grows and strengthens, and how if we do not 
give ourselves in actual life to God we be- 
come the slaves of evil. And it shows us also 
that above much else in life we need tender- 
ness and meekness, a disposition to recognise 
our own sin and weakness, and to walk 
softly with God day by day. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xxxvi.; 2 Kings ix. 14—37. 
JEZEBEL. 


It has been said that the most zealous of 
devotees have in all ages been the daughters 
of able, ambitious, and fanatically zealous 
priests. Certainly this is true in the case of 
Jezebel. She was, as we are reminded in 
the narrative, the daughter of Ethbaal, high 
priest of Ashtoreth, who, by the murder of 
his brother Phelles, hal cut his way to the 
throne of the Tyrian cities. Trained by such 
a father we are not surprised to find the 
daughter imperious, fanattcal, unscrupulous, 
vindictive. Something may indeed be said 
in her excuse. She came, no doubt, a young 
and inexperienced girl into a land which by 








its austerity and bareness must have repelled 
and disappointed her. She was no doubt 
advised and backed by the entire and unani- 
mous public opinion of her native land. 
She was probably encouraged by Ahab to 
expect that her religion would be tolerated 
in Israel. Some light may be thrown upon 
her position and character by the career of 
the unhappy queen Mary of Scots. Both 
brought up not merely in foreign courts but 
in courts where quite different manners and 
morals prevailed from those of the court 
where they were called to rule ; both brought 
up in a religion abominated by their adopted 
courttry and yet both taught to believe that 
the religion of the monarch should be ac- 
cepted by the people ; both of more than mas- 
culine strength of will and doggedness of 
purpose, and both united to husbands of 
more than feminine plasticity and incom- 
petence; both provoked and irritated and 
embittered by the obstinacy of a portion 
of the people, headed and represented in 
the one case by Elijah, and in the other 
by a man whose name is to Scotsmen what 
Elijah’s was to Israel, the synonym for all 
that is fearless and unbending, the embodi- 
ment of the stern and uncompromising righte- 
ousness which the times required. Both 
women may have honestly considered them- 
selves the missionaries to an exclusive and 
rigid people, of a richer culture, a more 
liberal policy, and a happier religion. And 
both were so nearly successful that, humanly 
speaking, nothing but the inflexible and in- 
corruptible spirit of one man carried the 
nation through to better times. 

Sometimes it may cross our mind as we 
read the Old Testament that the stories seem 
made to order, that one thing falls in too 
exactly with another, and that all tend to 
read us moral lessons in a style which is not 
true to real life. And this may especially be 
felt about the end of Jezebel and the punish- 
ment of Ahab and his posterity. It may be 
felt that there is something theatrical in the 
blood of Joram staining the vineyard of 
Naboth, and in Jezebel being so tragically 
rewarded for her deed of violence. Perhaps 
then it is worth observing that this history 
repeats itself in all its important features in 
the most secular history the world ever 
knew. As the name of Jezebel stands in the 
Jewish annals as if gibbeted for the execra- 
tion of all time, so does the name of Messa- 
lina stand in the annals of Rome. She too 
coveted the inheritance of one of her most 
influential subjects, and having put him out 
of the way by having him falsely accused of 
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sible to defy. In the presence of Elijah he 
felt himself in the presence of a higher and 
mightier than himself, an incorruptible mo- 
narch, who would make inquisition for blood 
and let no act of iniquity pass. 

Pitiable indeed is that man’s condition 
who, when confronted with eternal righte- 
ousness, can but greet it with the words, 
“Hast thou found me, O mine enemy ?” 
God is righteous, and has formed all things 
to subserve righteousness, and we may as well 
strive to pluck the sun from the heavens as 
to succeed by unrighteousness. Partial, tem- 
porary, apparent success we may have; per- 
manent and real success, never. Righteous- 
ness has to be reckoned with before we are 
done with the matter. Depend upon it that 
in whatever direction we have stretched the 
lawful limits of our life to include what God 
had not given, wherever we have removed 
the old landmarks and have comfortably 
staked off for ourselves a little spot of ille- 
gitimate pleasure or profit, we have not fenced 
out retribution, but have rather provided a 
plot of ground out of which misery and shame 
shall surely spring. We have fenced our- 
selves in with the prophet of God, who will 
as it were arise out of the ground and con- 
front us with a condemnation which our own 
conscience will endorse. In point of fact we 
may overreach men, and play the game of 
life very cleverly, but we play it not with 
men, but with God, and Him we cannot over- 
reach. Righteousness and justice quietly 
pursue their course, and we may as well 
think to arrest the motion of the earth as to 
divert them from their action on ourselves. 
From unlawful gain or unlawful advancement 
no permanent benefit can be derived. All 
we can derive from unrighteousness of any 
kind and in any degree is the fruit of sin, 
condemnation, shame, and weakness. 

Ahab repented, but in the last glimpse we 
get of him in the fatal field of Ramoth- 
Gilead he appears the same man as ever. 
Resolved to go to this battle he at first con- 
sulted only the prophets who he knew would 
advise him to go. But being persuaded by 
Jehoshaphat he at length consults Micaiah. 
This faithful and shrewd prophet first ironi- 
cally counsels Ahab to go to battle, because 
he thinks he is bent on going and will go 
whatever he advises, and that this consulta- 
tion of the Lord is a farce. Ultimately he 
tells him that he would bring disaster on 
himself and his people if he went. And then 
Ahab, with the irritation of a man whose 
falseness is laid bare to his own eye, spite- 
fully sends Micaiah to prison ; but so scared 





is he by his ominous words that he enters 
the battle in disguise, and persuades Jeho- 
shaphat to wear his royal robes. He goes 
out to meet his fate, hoping against hope ; 
determined to do his utmost to avoid his 
doom, and yet inwardly knowing he could 
not. Probably he went out to battle with 
the same feeling as that other who, haunted 
by the unquenchable remembrance of an evil 
life, met his doom saying— 
“ T’gin to be aweary of the sun, 
And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone, 


Blow, wind! come wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back.’’ 


The end of Ahab seems intended to show 
us how impossible it is for a man to evade 
his fate when his time has come. The king 
succeeded in deceiving the man who sought 
his life, but the ignorant arrow found him 
out, and with the skill of an experienced 
swordsman selected the vulnerable spot. 
Whatever we may say of chance or of Pro- 
vidence, Ahab knew where the arrow came 
from. Conscience will not be drowned by 
the loudest theory of natural causes. It 
obstinately connects punishment with the 
mind of Him whose authority we have dis- 
owned. Hide ourselves as we may among 
the crowd, divest ourselves of everything 
that can distinguish us and make us a mark, 
persuade ourselves as we may that we have 
done nothing but what others have done 
and that we shall suffer nothing special, we 
are one day made aware that there is a 
piercing arrow which shall wet its feathers in 
no blood but ours, and which no evasion can 
elude nor any armour turn aside. The 
fancies by which we delude ourselves into 
the idea that we may sin and escape punish- 
ment are just about as idle as the thought of 
Ahab, that if he put off his royal robes God 
would be unable to single him out among 
his troops. We find that punishment comes, 
and comes from the most unthinking quar- 
ters; they punishing us often most severely 
who mean no special harm to us, and who 
know nothing of our sin. It comes from 
quarters intending our hurt so little that we 
cannot but see behind them the eye of eter- 
nal justice and acknowledge that it is by it 
we are stricken. ‘ 

What thoughts pierced Ahab along with 
the arrow as he so bravely held himself up 
in his chariot till sundown we cannot say ; 
but it may be that even in the turmoil of 
battle, and as he felt his life swiftly ebbing 
from his wound, the repentance begun by 
Elijah’s threatenings was perfected by their 
fulfilment. Yet the likelihood rather lies 
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ro that above much else in life we need tender- | nation through to better times. 
h- ness and meekness, a disposition to recognise | Sometimes it may cross our mind as we 
of our own sin and weakness, and to walk | read the Old Testament that the stories seem 
id softly with God day by day. made to order, that one thing falls in too 
~ exactly with another, and that all tend to 
a THIRD SUNDAY. read us ag ean at © M style which - = 
r ¥ ete true to real life. And this may especially 
y ee mn bast eae it ia felt about the end of Jezebel and the punish- 
we oaere? ment of Ahab and his posterity. It may be 
= It has been said that the most zealous of | felt that there is something theatrical in the 
re devotees have in all ages been the daughters | blood of Joram staining the vineyard of 
~ of able, ambitious, and fanatically zealous | Naboth, and in Jezebel being so tragically 
it priests. Certainly this is true in the case of | rewarded for her deed of violence. Perhaps 
Jezebel. She was, as we are reminded in | then it is worth observing that this history 
th the narrative, the daughter of Ethbaal, high | repeats itself in all its important features in 
ip priest of Ashtoreth, who, by the murder of | the most secular history the world ever 
v3 his brother Phelles, hai cut his way to the | knew. As the name of Jezebel stands in the 
of throne of the Tyrian cities. Trained by such | Jewish annals as if gibbeted for the execra- 
ng a father we are not surprised to find the | tion of all time, so does the name of Messa- 
by daughter imperious, fanattcal, unscrupulous, | lina stand in the annals of Rome. She too 
sit vindictive. Something may indeed be said | coveted the inheritance of one of her most 
‘e8 in her excuse. She came, no doubt, a young | influential subjects, and having put him out 





and inexperienced girl into a land which by | of the way by having him falsely accused of 
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treason, she possessed herself of the most 
magnificent gardens of Rome. In these gar- 
dens she held shameless revels, but into them 
she was also followed by the inevitable retri- 
bution, for (to quote the secular historian of 
the period) “The death of Asiaticus [her 
a was avenged on the very spot, the hot 
blood of the wanton smoked on the pavement 
of his gardens, and stained with a deeper 
hue the variegated marbles of Lucullus.” The 
destruction of Jezebel is no exceptional and 
anomalous catastrophe, neither is the account 
of it sensationally embellished. It is but an 
instance of the same exactness of retribution 
which appears in every human life. ‘ 

It is this exactness of retribution which is 
impressed on every reader of the fate that 
overtook these partners in crime, Ahab and 
Jezebel. The death of the one shows us that 
no commonness in the nature of our sin can 
make the punishment of the individual less 
pointed and personal ; the death of the other 
reminds us that no lapse of time can enable 
us to outstrip the pursuing judgment of God. 
Ahab divested himself of everything that 
could distinguish him, and seemed to think 
that he was then secure; he mingled with 
the rank and file of his army, and fancied 
that God could not detect him; but the 
arrow came as true and fatal as if there had 
been no other man in the field. Jezebel has 
apparently long forgotten the words of 
Elijah ; Ahab has long ceased to start in his 
sleep and bring to her mind the ominous 
sentence uttered by “that mad fellow.” She 
thinks with satisfaction that Ahab died as a 
soldier should, on the field of battle; and 
she thinks with satisfaction also that Elijah, 
her old enemy, is for ever removed. Never 
again will any of her house be startled to 
find him at their elbow; never again will 
any of her house be forced to exclaim, “ Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy ?” Sheiscon- 
tent with the success she has had : Baal is still 
worshipped ; her daughter sits on the throne 
of Judah; she herself, a little withered no 
doubt, still lives in state. Years have passed 
by and nothing can be less likely than the 
fulfilment of the horrible doom pronounced 
upon her. It has passed away from her 
mind and probably from the mind of her 
people. But nevertheless it comes—sud- 
denly, in a few minutes, from the proud, 
defiant, wicked woman she becomes food for 


dogs. 

There are few, if any, features in the 
punishment of sin so distressing as this, that 
it lights upon the sinner when years of secu- 
rity have intervened between the sin and the 





punishment. And there are few things 
which it so much concerns young people 
clearly to understand, for there can be no 
doubt that thousands are excouraged in sin 
by the impunity they for the present experi- 
ence. Were every sin followed immediately 
by painful and manifest punishment, there 
can be no doubt at all that very many 
would be restrained from going beyond the 
first steps in evil. But “because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore the heart of the sons of men is 
fully set in them to do evil.” But every sin 
is not so punished, but lies as seed sown 
which will certainly spring up some day. A 
man might as well congratulate himself he 
had escaped typhoid fever because it does 
not show itself the day after he has been 
exposed to infection. The germ of punish- 
ment lies in the system or in a man’s circum- 
stances for years, and will as certainly come 
to fruit as harvest follows seed-time. He 
who congratulates himself that he has sinned 
and no harm has come of it, is a mere repro- 
duction of Jezebel painting her face as one 
who may take her pleasure and show herself 
to advantage with nothing to fear, looking 
from her window and taunting others with 
their crimes, and boding retribution to them, 
as .if she had no avenging sword hanging over 
herself. It is useless speaking of Jezebel’s 
fate to those whose own experience has 
taught them how true it is that we cannot 
distance the penalty of sin, and often find 
ourselves face to face with it years after its 
commission. Itis needlessdeepening wounds 
already deep and sore, and which nothing 
can make tolerable save the knowledge of 
God’s grace. But Jezebel’s history will not 
have been written to small purpose if it finds 
the conscience of one person who is conscious 
that a habit of sin is being formed by him, 
act following on act, because he finds that he 
sins with impunity ; that the alarming fore- 
bodings of those solemn prophets who told 
him of the consequences that wait upon sin 
have all been falsified in his case; that he 
has sinned and no great harm has followed. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xxv.; Jonah iii. 
REPENTANCE OF NINEVEH. _ 

It is recorded that, stirred by the preach- 
ing of Savonarola, the luxurious and pleasure- 
loving citizens of Florence collected into the _ 
great square of their city valuable paintings, ~ 
vases of costly material and workmanship, 
mirrors, musical instruments, sumptuous 


dresses, ornaments, and a great variety of 
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objects of luxury, and piling these into one 
huge heap, set them on fire and reduced 
them to ashes—a natural and striking 
evidence of the sincerity of their renun- 
ciation of the world and the flesh. The 
repentance of Nineveh was as general and 
as manifest. The proud occupant of the 
throne laid aside his gorgeous attire and 
put on sackcloth, the coarsest stuff that 
scarcely the poorest slave would have 
thrown over his shoulders to protect him 
from the storm. Business in that great 
city was suspended, feasts were postponed, 
the whip of the taskmaster was laid aside, 
and the loud shout of the slave-driver was 
unheard. Stillness and suspense fell upon 
the streets. The thief came tremblingly and 
gave back what he had taken. Crimes burned 
in the breast of the wrong-doer till they 
forced confession. 

The repentance of Nineveh on the preach- 
ing of Jonah is not easily accounted for. A 
foreigner appeared in the city and traversed 
its busy streets, crying, “ Yet‘forty days and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown ;” and on this 
a the people en masse repented. 

yard, than whom we can have no better 
authority on such a point, tells us that he 
has “known a Christian priest frighten a 
whole Mussulman town to repentance by 
proclaiming that he had a divine mission to 
announce a coming earthquake or plague.” 
But such success does certainly not always 
foliow the efforts of those who try to warn 
doomed communities. Four years before the 
taking of Jerusalem an unlettered rustic, 
Jesus, son of Anan, burst in on the people 
at the feast of tabernacles with the cry, “A 
voice from the East, a voice from the West, 
a voice from the four winds, a voice on the 
bridegrooms and the brides, a voice on the 
whole people,” and though scourged till his 
bones were laid bare, still had but the one 
response, “‘ Woe, woe to Jerusalem.” Some 
were moved and believed him to be a mes- 
senger of God, but the city was not arrested 
in its precipitation to ruin. But the brief 
and probably harshly uttered cry of Jonah 
found response in a repentant people. 

It is not likely that Jonah was at any pains 
to convince the Ninevites. A reluctant mes- 
senger is always a perfunctory one, and Jonah 
plainly thought he discharged his whole duty 
when he uttered his commission. There was 
no tender pleading, no impassioned appeal, 
no pathetic exhibition of the goodness of 
Jehovah, no persistent reiteration of the 
warning. Neither is it likely that Jonah 
would divulge to the Ninevites his adven- 





tures in the course of his mission to Nineveh. 
Had he done so the Ninevites would pro- 
bably have given about as much credence to 
his tale as we give to the professional “ ship- 
wrecked sailor’s” story, and have judged it a 
tissue of shallow lies. Probably the mere 
fact of his presence among them on an errand 
of a religious kind would much more incline 
them to listen. It was obvious that he had 
abandoned for a season his usual occupations, 
and had accomplished a considerable journey 
for the sake of those who were little else 
than born enemies to the Jews. He had 
come not to flatter them, not to trade with 
them, not in any way to secure advantage or 
applause to himself, but to risk his life by 
plainly predicting the downfall of their city. 
They must have seen that there were but 
two ways of it, either the man was mad or 
he was true. His prediction was definite, and 
it was easy enough to arrest him and keep 
him for forty days and test his truth. Per- 
haps the very bareness and brevity of the 
announcement that their city was doomed 
stirred them to repentance. The quaint and 
ingenious Fuller makes this remark: “I have 
seen a cannon shot off. The men at whom it 
was levelled fell flat on the ground and so 
escaped the bullet. Against such blows fall- 
ing is all the fencing and prostration all the 
armour of proof. But that which gave them 
notice to fall down was their perceiving of 
the fire before the ordnance was discharged. 
Oh! the mercy of that fire, which, as it were, 
repenting of the mischief it had done, and 
the murder it might make, ran a race and 
outstripped the bullet that men might be 
provided when they could not resist to pre- 
vent it, Thus every murdering-piece is also 
a warning-piece against itself. God in like 
manner warns before He wounds; frights 
before He fights. ‘ Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.’ Oh, let us 
fall down before the Lord our Maker. Then 
shall His anger be pleased to make in usa 
daily pass-over, and His bullets levelled at us 
must fly over.” 

In any case the repentance of such a city 
as Nineveh was a most surprising and me- 
morable event. We need not minimise it 
by supposing it was superficial, short-lived, 
this or that. It is better for us to use it as 
our Lord suggested when He said to the 
Pharisees, ‘The men of Nineveh shall rise 
up in judgment with this generation and 
shall condemn it: because they repented at 
the preaching of Jonas, and behold a greater 
than Jonas is here.” In Jonah there was 
little or nothing to aid repentance, in Jesus 
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there was everything ; yet those to whom 
Jonah was sent repented, while the hearers 
of Jesus resented His warnings and re- 
jected them. Jonah had no love for the 
Ninevites, no enthusiasm in his mission; but 
as you can use a lump of ice for a burning 
glass, so the warmth of God’s love will often 
find its way to the human heart through 
very chilling media. And those who are 
conscious of a lack of tenderness and of 
something not unlike repugnance to the 
mission on which in God’s providence they 
are sent, may yet hope that a faithful de- 
liverance of the message committed to them 
may be effective. What is done from a sheer 
sense of duty and without relish, may serve 
the purpose of helping some one to see his sin. 
Indeed, there must always be in our remon- 
strances with others a degree of repugnance, 
though it may not amount to the reluctance 
of Jonah. 

In Jesus there is everything to move us 
torepentance. In Himwe begin to understand 
something of the bearings of sin on beings 
other than ourselves. We begin to perceive 
the reality of sin; slowly it dawns upon us 
that it is the evil of evils. For Christ is the 
Truth; no one ever looked with saner eyes 
on human life. In Him we find no extra- 
vagant language, no violence, no mere deli- 
very of a message, nothing in any way hol- 
low, excited, or overdone; but we find an 
absolutely stainless and truthful mirror in 
whose calm surface is reflected the very state 
of the case. To think differently from Him 
regarding the evil of sin is, we feel, to think 
wrongly. But not only so, it is also un- 
generous and perverse to retain sin in our 
hfe after what He has done to deliver us from 
it. In so far as we refuse to accept Christ’s 
view of life and to be governed by it, in so 
far do we prevent His will from being 
wrought on earth and delay the happiness of 
mankind. He has come in His love to turn 
us from sin and to enable us finally to over- 
come it. He has shown His love in unmis- 
takable ways, and it is because He knows 
our truest needs and longs to provide against 
them that He has been and done all He has 
done and been. 

What instrument God in His compassion 
may use for effectually stirring the con- 
science of this nation of ours it is vain to con- 
jecture ; but no one can doubt that a general 
repentance is needed and is most desirable. 
The gloomiest picture of our present state, 
morally and socially, may very easily and 
very justly be drawn, and the gloomiest of 
prospects may naturally be cherished. It is 








true there was perhaps never a time in which 
so much good was done; in which all forms 
of suffering, and every variety of grievance 
were so diligently sought out, inquired into, 
and alleviated. But it is also true that evil 
has gained strength. Often you hear it 
argued that because there is more good there 
is less evil, or reversely that because there 
is more evil there is less good ; but the safer 
proposition to maintain is that both evil and 
good are gaining strength. Tere is a de- 
velopment of resources on both sides ; and 
as armoured ships and heavy guns, offensive 
and defensive munitions of war, are naturally 
developed, so is it in the moral progress of 
the world. And whether we are worse or 
better than past times is a matter of no mo- 
ment in comparison with the fact that our 
present social condition is one to give anxiety. 
and distress to every right-thinking man. 
The unchristian and avowedly selfish com- 
petition in business, the frank gambling, the 
utter worldliness and insane frivolity of the 
leaders of fashion, immorality connived at, 
defended, condoned, licensed; drunkenness 
making us a scorn and a derision to other 
nations and a curse to all subject peoples; 
licentiousness finding its way into literature 
and befouling the fair face of art; and perhaps 
above all, the utterly erroneous ideas of what 
true religion is, and the shallow thoughts 
men have of our relation to God and eternity : 
these things may seem to make national 
repentance as desirable for us as for Nineveh. 

In lieu of what we cannot command let us 
make more of our own duty, and see that we 
keep our own hands clean. The repentance 
that is stirred by one voice may be sound 
and permanent, but much more likely to be 
pect and permanent is the reformation 
accomplished by a number of individuals scat- 
tered here and there throughout society who 
draw a broad mark between legitimate and 
illegitimate customs and fashions, who have 
deliberately thought out the ethics of life so 
far as they themselves have to do with life, 
and have made up their minds as to what is 
good and what evil. To be of the number 
of those who have a cleansing influence on 
society, and who disentangle some members 
of society from the meshes of sin and misery 
in which they lie is our highest calling. And 
the very first step towards fulfilling this call- 
ing, and indeed in life itself, should be our 
hearty recognition of God, and humble ac- 
ceptance of His forgiveness, and of His aid 
in ridding us of the very sins which actually 
hinder us from being all we should be in the 
world. 
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CHAPTER V. 


LITTLE after sunrise Basil was awake 
and out, hastening to the river for his 
morning bath. He had slept well and soundly, 
but he had had dreams. This was unusual 
with him: he enjoyed perfect physical 
health, and, with a mind at ease, his sleep 
was generally dreamless. Last night, how- 
ever, proved an exception, and he had 
dreamt vivid dreams. The events of the 
day had sunk deep in his mind; it would 
have been strange otherwise, for they had 
altered the currents of his whole future life. 
They had furnished him with a secure and 
happy home ; they had placed him in a posi- 
tion of responsibility which he hailed with 
satisfaction and a sense of justifiable pride ; 
moreover, they had assured him that he had 
won the affection of a kind and generous 
gentleman and of a sweet-tempered and 
gentle little maid. He was no longer an out- 
cast: he was no longer alone in the world. 

Until this void was supplied he had not 
felt it. Young, buoyant, and with a fund of 
animal spirits which was the secret of his 
cheerful nature, sufficient for the day had 
been the good thereof; but now quite sud- 
denly an unexpected and sweetly serious 
duty had been offered to him, and he had 
accepted it. He would perform it faithfully 
and conscientiously. 

Every word Anthony Bidaud had spoken 
to him had impressed itself upon his mind. 
He could have repeated their conversation 
almost word for word. It was this which 
had inspired his dreams, which formed, as it 
were, a panorama of the present and the 
future. 

Annette as she was at this moment, a 
child, appeared to him, and he lived over 
again their old delightful rambles; for 
although it was but yesterday that they 
were enjoyed, the duty he had taken upon 
himself seemed to send them far back into 
the past ; but still Annette was a child, and 
her sunny ways belonged to childhood. The 
story of “Paul and Virginia” had been a 
favourite with him when he was a youngster, 
and his dreams at first were touched by the 
colour of that simple tale. The life he had 
lived these last few weeks on Anthony 
Bidaud’s plantation favoured the resem- 
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blance ; the South-Sea Islanders who worked 
on the land, the waterfalls, the woods, the 
solitudes, the protecting bond which linked 
him to Annette—all seemed to form in his 
sleeping fancies a companion idyll to the 
charming creation of Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre. He carried Annette over the river, 
he wandered with her through the shadows 
of the mountains, they were lost and found, 
they sat together under the shade of the 
velvet sunflower-tree ; and in this part of his 
dreams he himself was a youth, and not a 
man. 

So much for the present, and it was due 
to his light heart and the happiness he had 
found that his dreams did not take the 
colour of the subsequent tragedy which 
brought the lives of these woodland children 
to their sad and pathetic end. His future 
and Annette’s was brighter than that of Paul 
and Virginia. He beheld her as a woman, 
and he still her protector. She represented 
the beauty of the entire world of thought and 
action. Her figure was faultless, her face 
most lovely, her movements gracefully per- 
fect. There are countenances upon which 
an eternal cloud appears to rest, and which 
even when they smile are not illumined. 
Upon Annette’s countenance rested an eter- 
nal sunshine, and this quality of light irra- 
diated not only all surrounding visible 
objects, but all hopes and feelings of the 
neart. When Basil awoke these felicitous 
fancies were not obliterated or weakened, as 
most such fancies are in waking moments, 
and as he walked towards the river they 
lightened his footsteps and made him glad. 
Wending his way along a cattle track dotted 
with gum-trees, he saw beneath the branches 
of one a woman whose face was strange to 
him. She was neither English nor antipo- 
dean, and as she reclined in an attitude of 
fatigue against the tree’s trunk there was 
about her an air of exhaustion which stirred 
Basil to compassion for her apparently for- 
lorn condition. He remembered his own 
days and nights of weary tramping through 
the bush. He paused and looked down 
upon her, and she peered up at him through 
her half-closed lids. 

“Good morning,” said Basil. 

“Ts it?” she asked, with a heavy sigh. 

“Ts it what ?” 
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“Good morning. To me it is a bad 
morning.” 

Basil looked round. The heavens were 
luminous with vivid colour, the birds were 
flying busily to and from their nests, nature’s 
myriad pulses throbbed with gladness. To 
him it was the best, the brightest of days. 
But this sad woman before him was pale and 
worn ; there were traces not only of exhaus- 
tion but of hunger in her face. 

“You are hungry,” said Basil. 

“Don’t mock me,” said the woman, in no 
gracious tone ; ‘let me rest.” 

“Tf you follow this track,” persisted Basil, 
“the way I have come, you will see the 
Home Station. They will give you some 
breakfast there.” 

For a moment the woman appeared in- 
clined to accept his kindness ; she made a 
movement upwards, but almost immediately 
she relinquished her intention. 

“No,” she said, “I will wait.” 

He was loth to leave her in her distressful 
plight, but her churlish manner was dis- 
couraging, 

«Will you not let me help you ?” 

“You can help me,” said the woman, “ by 
leaving me.” 


He had no alternative. “If you think 


better of it,” he said, “ you can obtain shelter 


and food at the Home Station.” 
passed on to the river. 

A stranger was there, already stripping, 
for the purpose of bathing. Scarcely look- 
ing at him, Basil was about to remove to a 
more retired spot when he observed some- 
thing in the water which caused him to run 
to the man, who was removing his last gar- 
ment, and seize his arm. 

“ What for ?” demanded the stranger. 

He spoke fairly good English, as did the 
woman who had declined his assistance, but 
with a foreign accent. He was brown, and 
thin, and wrinkled, and Basil saw at onte 
that he was not an Englishman. 

“T presume you have not breakfasted 
yet,” was Basil’s apparently inconsequential 
answer to the question. 

“Not yet,” said the stranger impatiently, 
shaking himself free from Basil’s grasp. 
“Why do you stop me? Is not the river 
free?” 

“Quite free,” said Basil; “ but instead of 
eating you may be eaten.” 

He pointed downwards, and leaning for- 
ward the stranger beheld a huge alligator 
lurking beneath a thin thicket of reeds. 
The brute was perfectly motionless, but all 
its voracious senses were on the alert. 


Then he 


_ him get into his clothes. 





“Ugh!” cried the stranger, beginning to 
dress hurriedly. “That would be a bad 
commencement of my business.” 

He did not say “thank you,” nor make the 
slightest acknowledgment of the service Basil 
had rendered him. ‘This jarred somewhat 
upon the young man, who stood watching 
They were ragged 
and travel-stained, and the stranger’s phy- 
sical condition was evidently none of the 
best ; but his eyes were keen, and all his 
intellectual forces were awake. In this 
respect Basil found an odd resemblance in 
him to the alligator waiting for prey in the 
waving reeds beneath, and also a less odd 
resemblance to the woman he had left lying 
in the shadow of the gum-trees. 

“You have business here, then ?” asks the 
young man. 

“JT have—important business. Under- 
stand that I answer simply to prove that I 
am not an intruder.” 

“T understand. Is the woman I met on 
my way a relative of yours ?” 

“What woman?” cried the stranger, in 
sharp accents. 

“Like you in face, and bearing about her 
signs of hard travel.” 

“Did she speak to you? Why do you 
question me about her? By what right?” 

“There is no particular right in question 
that I can see,” said Basil. “I spoke to her 
as I am speaking to you, and asked if I 
could serve her.” 

* And she ?” 

“ Was as uncivil as yourself, and declined 
my offers of assistance.” 

“She acted well. We are not beggars. 
For my incivility, that is how you take it. 
You misconstrue me.” 

“T am glad to hear it. You seem tired.” 

“T have been walking all day and all 
night, and all day and night again, for more 
days and nights than I care to count. I 
have done nothing but walk, walk, walk, 
since my arrival at this world’s end.” 

“ Have you but just arrived 7” 

“ Yes, but just arrived, wearied and worn 
out with nothing but walking, walking, 
walking. Is that what this world’s end was 
made for ¢” 

If the stranger had not stated that he had 
important business to transact, and had there 
not been something superior in his speech and 
deportment to the ordinary tramp with whom 
every man in the Australian colonies is fami- 
liar, Basil would have set him down as 4 
member of that delectable fraternity. Not- 
withstanding this favourable opinion, how- 
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ever, Basil took an instinctive dislike to the 
man. He had seen in him an odd likeness to 
the alligator, and brief as had been their 
interview up to this point, he had gone the 
length of mentally comparing him now toa 
fox, now to a jackal—to any member of the 
brute species indeed whose nature was dis- 
tinguished by the elements of rapacity and 
cunning. 

“ Have you far to go ?” he asked. 

“No farther,” replied the stranger, with 
an upward glance at Anthony Bidaud’s house, 
one end of which was visible from the spot 
upon which they were conversing. 

“Ts that your destination ?” inquired Basil, 
observing the upward glance. 

“That,” said the stranger, with a light 
laugh, “is my destination, if I have not been 
misinformed.” 

The laugh intensified Basil’s dislike ; there 
was a mocking sinister ring in it, but he 
nevertheless continued the conversation, 

“ Misinformed in what respect 1” 

“That is M. Bidaud’s house 3” 

“Tt is M. Bidand’s house.” 

“™M. Anthony Bidaud ?” 

“Yea” 

“ Originally from Switzerland.” 

Basil’s hazard of the stranger’s precise 
nationality now took definite form. 

“ As you are,” he said. 

“ As Iam,” said the stranger, “and as An- 
thony Bidaud is.” 

“You are right in your surmise. He is 
from Switzerland.” 

“My surmise? Ah! He has a fine estate 
here.” 

“ He has,” 

“ But his wife—she is dead.” 

“That is so, unhappily.” 

“What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison—a proverb that may be reversed.” 
His small eyes glittered, and his thin pointed 
features seemed all to converge to one point. 
(Fox, decidedly,” thought Basil.) The 
stranger continued. ‘His health, is it good?” 

In the light of Anthony Bidaud’s revelation 
on the previous evening this was a startling 
question, and Basil answered, “It is an in- 
quiry you had best make of himself if you 
are likely to see him.” 

“Tt is more than likely that I shall see 
him,” said the stranger, “and he will tell me. 
He has but one child.” 

“You are well informed. He has but one.” 

“* Whose name is Annette.” 


“ Whose name,” said Basil, wondering from | 
Basil.) “Tell me, you friend of M. Anthony 


what source the stranger had obtained his 
information, “ is Annette.” 





“ Charming, charming, charming,” said the 
stranger. ‘ Everything is charmiag, except” 
—with a loathing gesture at the alligator, 
which lay still as a log, waiting for his prey 
—‘that monster; and except also that I am 
dead with fatigue. I came here for a bath 
to refresh myself after much travelling. Is 
there any part of this treacherous river in 
which a man may bathe in safety ?” 

“T will show you a place.” 

“ No tricks, young sir,” said the stranger, 
suspicion in his voice. 

“ Why should I play you tricks? If you 
do not care to trust me, seek a secure spot 


yourself.” 


“No, I will accompany you, who must 
know the river well. You do, eh?” 

“T am thoroughly acquainted with it.” 

“You guessed my nation; shall I guess 
yours? Australian.” 

‘‘T am an Englishman.” 

“A great nation; a great people. 
the spot?” 

They had arrived at a smooth reach of 
water, semicircularly protected by rocks 
from the invasion of alligators. 

“This is the spot,” said Basil, “ you will 
be perfectly safe here.” 

The water was so clear that they could see 
to the bottom. Black and silver bream, perch, 
mullet, and barramundi were swimming in 
its translucent depths. The stranger peered 
carefully among the rocks to make sure that 
they were free from foes, and then, without 
thanking Basil, began to strip off his clothes. 

“ And you—where will you bathe ?” 

“ A little farther up stream. Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Ah, good morning ; but I may see you 
again if you are living near.” 

“T live,” said Basil, “in the house yonder.” 


Is this 


CHAPTER VI. 


A SUDDEN excitement was observable in 
the stranger. He paused in his undressing, 
and laid his hand on Basil’s arm, clutching 
with nervous fingers. 

“You are very intimate with M. Anthony 
Bidaud ?” he said. 

“ We are friends.” 

“Friends? Ah! You are not related 1 
No, you cannot be, for you are English. Yet 
there are other ties. His wife is dead, you 
say, and as I know. Yes, dead. But he 
may be looking for another, may be already 
married again.” He spoke in feverish haste. 
(“A re. 5 of the jackal here,” thought 


Bidaud.” 
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“He is not married again,” said Basil, 
“and to my knowledge is not seeking another 
wife.” 

The stranger drew a long breath of relief, 
followed immediately by the exhibition of a 
new suspicion. 

“His daughter, Annette—if he spoke 
truth, a child. But men lie sometimes, very 
often, you, I, all men. He married long, 
long ago, and this Annette may well be a 
young woman of twenty.” He scowled as 
he looked at Basil’s handsome face. “Is she 
married, or going to be ?” 

“ Absurd,” said Basil, but a little touch of 
colour came into his face which the sharp 
eyes of the stranger noted, “she is scarcely 
fourteen years of age.” 

“Good, good. ‘Time, let us hope, to pre- 
vent mischief. But, pardon me, if you live 
in the house of M. Bidaud, there must be a 
reason. You do not look like a common 
labourer ; you are something better, a gentle- 
man—eh?” Again all his thin pointed fea- 
tures seemed, foxlike, to converge to one 
point. 

“T am a gentleman,” said Basil, “and I am 
staying with M. Bidaud as a guest.” He 
referred to the present, not feeling warranted 
in speaking of the future. The arrangement 
he had entered into with Anthony Bidaud 
had yet to be carried into effect. 

“ Ah, ah, as a guest, only as a guest, but 
with an eye to the future, perhaps. M. An- 
thony Bidaud is rich, and in two years his 
daughter, his only child, will be sixteen, and 
nearly ripe. There is a saying, is there not, 
among you English that welcomes the coming 
and speeds the parting guest? I have been 
in your country, and know something of its 
literature, and in my own land my education 
was not neglected. That saying about the | 
coming and parting guest is a good omen, 
for I have but just arrived, and you——” 

But Basil did not wait to hear the con- 
clusion of the sentence. Annoyed at the | 
turn the conversation had taken he turned | 
on his heel, and left the stranger to enjoy 
his bath. He walked slowly to his own, 
rather ruffled by the interview. 











“Who can he be?” he thought, as he | 
prepared for his swim. “He seems to be 
acquainted with M. Bidaud and with his | 
personal history. What on earth made me 
answer his interminable questions ? His per- | 
tinacity, I suppose, and a kind of magnetism | 
in him which it was hard to resist. But I 
might have been courteous without being 
communicative. I said nothing, however, of 


my own prompting, and his questions fol- | 
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lowed each other naturally. What he learnt 
from me he could have learnt from a dozen 
others, and after all there is no harm done. 
He certainly has the knack of rubbing the 
wrong way; an extraordinarily annoying 
fellow, but neither loutish nor ignorant. 
That is why I was constrained to follow his 
lead. This is his destination ; his business, 
then, must be with M. Bidaud. Important 
business, he said—and with Annette’s father. 
I did not like his references to Annette. 
Will it be right or wrong for me to convey 
my impressions of this stranger to M. Bidaud? 
Wrong. I will merely mention that I met 
with such a man, who was coming to the 
house upon business. He spoke of having 
walked a long way. He must be poor, or he 
would have chosen another mode of convey- 
ance, especially as he seems to be in somewhat 
feverish haste. Being poor is nothing against 
him; I am poor myself. Psha! What a 
worry I am making of nothing!” 

He could not dismiss the subject, however, 
and the currents of his thoughts ran on even 
as he swam. 

“The woman I met on my way to the 
river ; how skilfully he evaded my inquiries 
as to the relationship between them! Wife, 
of course. His tone when he spoke of her 
showed that he had power over her. I have 
not the least doubt he is the kind of man 
who can make himself intensely disagreeable. 
Poor woman! There is a resemblance in 
their features ; I have read that husband and 
wife frequently grow like each other in face. 
She was hungry, but she declined the offer of 
a good meal. Acting, I should say, under 
her husband’s instructions, and too fright- 
ened of him to disobey him. Faithful crea- 
tures, women. Patient as camels some of 
them, and as docile. A hard tramp she 
seems to have had of it, and he has not spared 
her. Well, she can rest here a few days. 
Would I like them to remain on the planta- 
tion? No. He would keep me in a con- 
tinual state of irritation. His allusions to 
Annette were in the worst of taste. I dare 
say before the day is out I shall know the 
nature of his business. M. Bidaud will tell 
me. Confound the fellow! I'll not think 
of him any more.” 

As a contribution towards this end he 
plunged half a dozen times into the deepest 
parts of the river, and finally emerged, glow- 
ing. The disturbing impressions produced 
by the stranger were a'most dissipated, and 
Basil thought it would look churlish if on 
his road back to the house he did not go to 
see whether he could be of any service to 
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him. He saw nothing, however, of the man 
or the woman, and greatly refreshed he pro- 
ceeded to the house. The sun was now high 
in the heavens, and the labourers were at 
work on the plantation. He exchanged 
greetings with a few of the better sort, and 
inquired whether they had seen anything of 
the strangers. They replied in the negative ; 
they had seen nothing of them. 

“ Have you, Rocke ?” he asked of one who 
was regarding him with a scowl. 

“No,” said Rocke. ‘“ What business is it 
of mine ?” 

It was Rocke’s misfortune to always wear 
a scowl on his face, but in this scowl there 
were degrees. To produce an amiable 
smile was with Rocke an impossibility ; na- 
ture had been cruel, and his parents, one or 
both of them, had transmitted to him a sour 
temper as an inheritance ; but the state of 
his feelings could be correctly judged by the 
kind of scowl he wore ; a nice observer could 
scarcely make a mistake as to whether he 
tolerated, disliked, or hated the man Rocke 
was gazing on. There could be no mistake 
made now ; he hated Basil. 

There was a reason. Every man has his 
good points, even the worst of men, and 
Rocke’s good point was that he conscien- 
tiously performed the duties for which he 
was engaged ; as a thorough worker he was 
unrivalled, and he had muscles of steel. 
However hard the work before him, done 
it was with a will—and a scowl. Now, 
this was a distinct virtue, and he must be 
given credit for it. Anthony Bidaud gave 
him credit for it, and appreciated the consci- 
entious worker, as any other master would 
do of a man who gave him full value for his 
wage. So far, so good; master and man 
were satisfied. But before Basil’s arrival on 
the plantation Rocke had got it into his head 
—which was not an intellectual head—that 
Anthony Bidaud entertained the notion of 
creating a general supervisor and manager of 
the estate, and that he, Rocke, was the man 
to be appointed ; and since Basil’s arrival his 
ambitious dream was disturbed by the con- 
viction that Basil would step into the shoes 
he wished to wear. This was the reason of 
his hate for the young man, who was con- 
scious that Rocke did not like him, but was 
not conscious of the degree of that dislike. 
Moreover, Rocke scowled at every man. The 
particular scowl, therefore, with which Rocke 
regarded him on the present occasion had no 
effect upon him. He thought it did not 
matter. In this he was mistaken. It mattered 
much, However deficient a man may be 





in moral qualities, he can throw mud; and 
mud will stick, even to the most immaculate 
of beings. 

“T don’t know that it is any business of 
yours,” said Basil to Rocke, “only I thought 
you might have seen these persons.” 

“ Well, I haven't,” said Rocke. 

Basil nodded cheerfully, and proceeded to- 
wards the house. He was not a man of 
paroxysms ; except upon very special occa- 
sions his temperament was equable. As to 
whether Rocke had spoken the truth or no 
he did not speculate ; it was not in Rocke he 
was interested, but in the man and the 
woman with whom he had spoken on his way 
to the river. 

Anthony Bidaud was an early riser, and 
Basil went to the room in which the master 
of the plantation was in the habit of trans- 
acting his private business. He knocked 
twice or thrice at the door without receiving 
an answer, and then, turning the handle, he 
entered the room. 

Anthony Bidaud was reclining in the chair 
in which he usually sat when engaged in cor- 
respondence. His back was towards Basil, 
and before him on the table writing materials 
were spread. He did not turn his head 
when Basil entered, and for a moment or two 
the young man stood still, uncertain what to 
do. Then he called Bidaud by name. No 
answer came, and Basil, surprised at the still- 
ness, advanced to Bidaud, and stood immedi- 
ately behind him. Still no notice was taken 
of Basil. Then he laid his hand upon Bidaud’s 
shoulder. The occupant of the chair did not 
move, and Basil leaned anxiously forward to 
look into his face. At first Basil believed him 
to be asleep, but a closer examination sent the: 
blood rushing to the young man’s heart im 
terror. Bidaud’s arm hung listlessly by his 
side, and upon his face dwelt an expression of 
acute suffering. Again Basil called him by 
name, and shook him roughly, but no respon- 
sive word or movement greeted him from the. 
quiet figure in the chair. Basil thrust his 
hand into Bidaud’s shirt over the region of 
his heart, and trembled to meet with no pul- 
sation there. He raised Bidaud’s arm and 
released it. It dropped lifeless down. 

“Merciful heavens!” cried Basil, looking: 
helplessly around. ‘Can this be death ?” 

The question he asked of himself was: 
heard by another man. The stranger he had 
met on the banks of the river had noiselessly 
opened the door, and now advanced to the 
chair. 

“ Who speaks of death ?” asked the stran- 
ger. “Ah, it is you, who are a guest in this 
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house. And I find you and him ”_he | 
stretched a long bony finger at the recum- | 
bent figure of Anthony Bidaud—“ here to- | 
gether, alone. You with a face of fear, | 
terror, and excitement ; he quite still, quite 
still!” 

He was perfectly composed, and there was | 
a malicious smile on his lips as he confronted 
Basil. Dazed by the situation, Basil could 
find no words to reply. 

“You are confounded,” continued the 
stranger. “It needs explanation. Who is 
this man sitting so quietly in his chair ?” 

““M. Anthony Bidaud,” said Basil, with 
white lips, “the master of this house.” 

“ Ah, M. Anthony Bidaud, the master of 
this house,” said the stranger, echoing Basil’s 
words, but whereas Basil’s voice was agitated, 
his had not a tremor in it. “I will see if 
you are speaking the truth.” He lowered 
his face, and his eyes rested upon the face of 
the motionless figure. ‘ Yes, it is he, An- 
thony Bidaud, worn, alas! and wasted. Sad, 
sad, sad!” Grief was expressed in the 
words but not in the tone of the speaker. 
“What was it you asked a moment ago? 
Can this be death? Iam adoctor. I will 
tell you.” 

Lifting the lifeless form in his arms he 
laid it upon a couch, and tearing open the 
shirt and waistcoat, placed his ear to Anthony 
Bidaud’s heart ; then took his pulse between 
finger and thumb. He proceeded with his 
examination by taking from his pocket a 
little leather case containing a small comb 
and a narrow slip of looking glass. Rubbing 
the surface of the glass dry with a handker- 
chief that had dropped to the ground, he 
passed it over the mouth of Anthony Bidaud ; 
then held it up to the light. 

“Yes,” he said, looking Basil full in the 
face, “it is death. It is lucky I travelled 
hither in the night, and did not allow myself 
to be delayed by fatigue. Fortune, I thank 
you. You have treated me scurvily hitherto ; 
at length you relent, and smile upon me. 
Being a lady, I kiss my hand to you.” 

There was something so inexpressibly heart- 
less in the action that Basil cried indignantly, 
“Who are you, and by what right have you 
intruded yourself into this room ?” 

The stranger did not immediately reply. 
He felt in his pocket for a snuff-box, and 
producing it regaled himself with a pinch. 
He offered the box to Basil, who pushed it 
aside. He smiled and replaced the box in 
his pocket, and was also about to replace the 
leather case, when an amusing thought oc- 





curred to him. He dressed his hair with the 


comb, and gazed at himself in the glass with 
an affectation of vanity. His smile broad- 
ened as he noticed the look of horror in 
Basil's face. 

“You wish to know,” he said slowly, 


| “who I am, and by what right I intrude my- 


self into this room? You have presumption, 


| you, M. Anthony Bidaud’s guest, to use the 


word ‘ intrude’ tome! I am this dead gentle- 
man’s brother. My name is Gilbert Bidaud. 
Eh? Did you speak ?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


So many conflicting emotions had been 
pressed into the last few minutes that Basil 
was utterly bewildered. The cold, sardonic 
face before him, wreathed into mocking smiles 
even in the presence of death, added to his 
bewilderment. He passed his hand across 
his eyes, wondering whether he was dream- 
ing, but removing his hand from his fore- 
head he saw the dead form of Anthony 
Bidaud on the sofa, and heard the light 
laugh of the man who called himself An- 
thony’s brother. This laugh recalled him to 
himself; he was in full possession of his 
senses, and understood what had occurred, 
and to some extent what it portended. 

Gilbert Bidaud! And the woman with 
him was not his wife, but his sister, to whom 
Annette’s father had written six months ago, 
imploring her to come to him, and promising 
to provide for her and her family. That 
being so, she was here by authority. She 
was but an instrument in the hands of Gil- 
bert Bidaud, whose lightest word she was 
constrained to obey. 

Gilbert Bidaud ! 

“Tt is hard to speak harshly of one’s flesh 
and blood, but it is the truth that the girl I 
loved was fortunate in not placing her affec- 
tions upon him. He would have broken her 
heart. He was a spendthrift and a libertine, 
and would stop at little for the gratification 
of his selfish pleasures.” 

It was but last evening that these words 
were spoken by lips that would never speak 
again, and now this spendthrift and libertine 
was within touch of him, was standing with 
a smiling face by the dead body of the 
brother he would have wronged. There 
came to Basil’s mind the image of Annette, 
the sweet confiding girl, who was to have 
been given into his care to guard and pro- 
tect. All that was over now. Inexorable 
death had stopped the fulfilment of the fond 
father’s wish. And Annette herself, how 
would it fare with her? She was ignorant 
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as yet of the crushing, terrible blow which | lawyer whom Anthony Bidaud intended to 


had so suddenly fallen upon her. Who would 
impart the cruel news to her? Who would 
comfort her in her bereavement? Even as 
these reflections crossed his mind he heard 
the young girl’s voice singing outside as she 
tripped downstairs from her bedroom. He 
glided to the door, and softly turned the key. 
Just in time. Annette lingered at the door, 
trie | the handle gently with the intention of 
kissing her father good morning, and, finding 
the door fast, passed on gaily and continued 
her song. 

“That is Annette?” questioned Gilbert 
Bidaud. Basil nodded. “A sweet voice, 
the voice of a child, whose nature is not yet 
moulded. We will mould it, my sister and 
I. We will instil into her virgin soul, prin- 
ciples. She will be grateful that we have 
come, being of her blood. I have a number 
of your English sayings at my fingers’ ends. 
Blood is thicker than water. I represent the 
one, you the other. She is not a woman— 
yet. The mind of a child is like a slate; 
fancies, likings, are easily rubbed off. It is 
more serious when we grow older. The child 
forgets, the woman remembers. Do you 
catch my meaning ?” 

“T should be sorry to sayI did,” replied 
Basil. 

* Ah, you would pay me a compliment, 
gilding me with virtues to which I do not 
aspire, to which I have never aspired. I am 
a plain man, I; honest to the backbone ; 
with my heart on my sleeve, transparent. It 
has not paid up to this time, but my hour 
has come. Why did you lock the door ?” 

“Does not that answer you ?” pointing to 
the dead body of Annette’s father. 

“Ah, she does not know. You are con- 
siderate, you.” A strange smile came to his 
lips as he added, “No one knows but you 
and I.” 

Basil stepped to the table. Perhaps the 
letter which Anthony Bidaud intended to 
write to his lawyer was there; it might con- 
tain something by which he could be guided 
at this dread crisis. But the sheet of paper 
which Anthony Bidaud had taken from the 
open desk displayed only the mark of a 
scrawl at the top. The pen, with the ink 
scarcely dried in it, lay upon the table. Evi- 
dently at the very moment that Anthony 
Bidaud had put pen to paper he was visited 
by the death stroke. The pen had dropped 
from his fingers, and he had fallen back life- 
less in his chair. There was, however, an 
addressed envelope, and Basil noted the name 
and the direction, which were those of the 





summon to the piantation. 

Gilbert Bidaud had followed his movements 
attentively, and now, when Basil looked up 
from the table, he repeated the last words he 
had uttered. 

“ No one knows but you and I.” 

* What do you mean by that ?” demanded 
Basil. 

“What I mean,” said Gilbert Bidaud, 
touching his forehead with a finger, “I keep 
here for the present. It is sometimes dan- 
gerous to explain meanings too soon. Take 
heed. When I came to this colony—but a 
short time since—I was inwardly warned 
that I might meet with men from whom it 
would be necessary to protect myself. There- 
fore I purchased this ”—producing a revolver 
— and this”—producing a knife—“ only to 
be used in self-defence, against you, against 
any man.” 

There was nothing menacing in his tone. 
He spoke, indeed, rather playfully than 
otherwise, and handled the revolver and 
knife as though they were toys instead of 
dangerous weapons. A wild thought crossed 
Basil’s mind, and he acted upon it instantly. 

“You say you are Gilbert Bidaud, brother 
of this unfortunate gentleman, but I have 
only your word for it.” 

“ Ah, ah,” said Gilbert Bidaud, with an air 
of great amusement, “you have only my 
word for it. But what kind of authority do 
you hold here that you should demand 
answers to questions upon this or any other 
subject ?” 

Basil could not answer this direct chal- 
lenge ; he inwardly recognised the weakness 
of his position; Anthony Bidaud dead, he 
was but a cipher on his estate. 

*You are as a feather to a rock,” said 
Gilbert Bidaud, with a gesture of contempt, 
“and I am but amusing myself with you. I 
stand quietly here for a reason I may pre- 
sently explain. This house has lost a mas- 
ter.” He glanced at his dead brother. ‘This 
house has gained a master.” He touched 
his breast triumphantly. “It is but a change, 
a law of nature. My brother and I have not 
met for twenty years. He had a good 
motive for avoiding me ; he fled from Switzer- 
land with money of mine, and now, through 
death, he is compelled to make restitution.” 

“Tt is false,” cried Basil, chivalrously de- 
fending the friend he had lost. “If you are 
Gilbert Bidaud it was you who attempted to 
rob him of his inheritance.” 

“ Ah, ah. ' Did my estimable brother open 
his heart entirely to you ?” 
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“Sufficiently to reveal your true character 
—even tothe last words you spoke to him 
before he left Switzerland.” 

“Favour me with them. It may be ex- 
cused if I do not faithfully recall them at 
this distance of time.” 

“One day,’ you said to him, ‘I will be 
even with you. Remember my words—dead 
or alive, I will be even with you.’” 

“T remember. My words were prophetic. 
Fate was on my side, justice was on my side. 
They whispered to me, ‘Wait.’ I waited. 
And now—look there! So, so, my ingenuous 
young friend ; you know the whole story.” 

“Tt was related to me by your brother.” 

“By this lump of clay! It would be the 
act of a fool to deal tenderly by you; and I, 
as you may have already learned, am no fool. 
How came my brother by his death ?” 

“ How came he by his death ?” stammered 
Basil, puzzled by the question, and not see- 
ing the drift of it. 

“Ay, how came he by his death? I am 
not so ignorant as you suppose. I have made 
inquiries about you; there are men on this 
estate who bear you no good will. You are 
here, not as a guest, but an interloper. You 
and my brother were strangers a few short 
weeks ago, and you forced yourself upon 
him and lived here, a beggar, eating his food, 
drinking his wine, and paying for them 
neither in service nor money. That is a 
creditable part to be played by one who calls 
himself an English gentleman. Summoned 
here by M. Anthony Bidaud—I have in my 

ocket the letter he wrote to our sister—I 

asten on the wings of love, tarrying not on 
the road, but wearing myself near to death 
in order that I may satisfy his longing desire 
to embrace me. 1 meet you by accident on 
the river’s bank, and I perceive that you re- 
gard yourself as master here. The river is 
yours, the land is yours, my brother is yours, 
his daughter Annette is yours—ah, you 
wince at that. All this you proclaim in 
your lordly way, and patronise me—me, 
whose rightful place you would have usurped. 
Before meeting me you pass my sister, rest- 
ing in her labour of love, and you offer her 
charity—you, a beggar, pass this insult upon 
a lady who, under my direction, will educate 
my dear brother’s little daughter, and teach 
her—principles. You leave me by the river ; 
I, guileless, unsuspicious, a child in innocence, 
calmly take my bath, and reflect with delight 
upon the joy of my brother when he takes 
me to his arms. Walking to this house, I 
meet a labourer, whose name is Rocke. He 
tells me something of you; he directs me to 





my brother’s private room. I open the door; 
I see you standing by my brother’s side. 
You are in a state of fear and agitation; your 
face is white, your limbs tremble. I hear 
you ask the question, ‘Can this be death ?’ 
To whom or to what do you address this in- 
quiry ? To your conscience, for you believe 
yourself to be alone; you are unconscious 
that I am present. ‘Can this be death?’ I 
convince myself, and you. It is death. Iam 
deprived of the opportunity of saying to my 
brother that I forgive him for the wrong he 
did me in the past. It is most cruel, and 
you have robbed me of the opportunity ; but, 
before I forget it, I will chance the efficacy of 
my forgiveness, though he be dead.” With 
a mock humility shocking to witness, he ex- 
tended his hands, and, looking upwards, 
said, “Brother, I forgive you. I return to 
my argument. What passed between you 
and my brother before I entered this room ? 
Again I ask, how came he by his death? If 
it is not a natural end, who is the murderer?” 

In hot indignation Basil started forward, 
but by a great effort of will restrained him- 
self. He had been appalled by the careless, 
mocking tone in which Gilbert Bidaud had 
spoken, by his false assumption of a grief he 
did not feel, by the evident enjoyment he 
derived from the glaring insincerity of his 
professions. For no two things could be 
more distinctly at variance than Gilbert 
Bidaud’s words and the tone in which he 
uttered them. It exhibited a refinement 
of malice, and, what rendered it more revolt- 
ing, of malice in which the intellectual 
quality was conspicuous. 

“Tt is well,” continued Gilbert Bidaud, 
“that you exercise self-control, I might call 
aloud for help; I might, in less time than it 
takes me to speak it, create in this room the 
evidences of a struggle, in the course of 
which I might fire my revolver, produced 
for self-defence ; I might inform those who 
would break the door down—it is locked 
by you, remember—that you attempted to 
murder me, even as you Ah, I perceive 
you understand. Yes, all this I might do, 
and you would be in the toils. Do not move 
until I have done with you, or you will be in 
deadly danger. In such parts of tlie world 
as this, exasperated men often proceed hastily 
to summary justice, and it might be executed 
upon you. I am teaching you lessons, as I 
shall teach my dear niece Annette, principles. 
You are young; I, alas, am old. I have no- 
thing to learn; you have much. Tell me, 
you hanger-on in this house, you beggar of 
my brother's hospitality—he had a few good 
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qualities I admit—tell me, I say, what passed 
between you and my brother before I entered | 
this room ?” 

“Nothing,” replied Basil, confounded by 
the possibilities of a ruthless malice with 
which Gilbert Bidaud had threatened him. 
“T have already informed you that when I 
entered the room he was dead.” 

“What brought you here ?” 

“T came by appointment,” said Basil. He 
no longer doubted that the man before him 
was Anthony Bidaud’s brother, and he was 
surprised that he had not detected the re- 
semblance upon his first meeting with Gil- 
bert. 

“What was the nature of the appoint- 
ment ?” 

“ He wished me to read a letter he intended 
to write to his lawyer.” 

“Ah, ah! He intended to write to his 
lawyer. May JI ask this lawyer’s name ?” 

“Tt is there upon an envelope.” 

“ His place of residence ?” 

“Sydney, I believe.” 

“ A long way off. The letter was to have 


regret leads me to infer that the will was to 
have been in your favour.” 

“To a certain extent.” 

“False. He intended to repair the in- 
justice from which I have so long suffered ; 
his property would have been divided be- 
tween me and the little Annette. It is too 
late for him to do that now; but I stand as 
natural guardian to my niece. I am truly 
the master here; the law will declare me so. 
Console yourself. You shall depart from 
this house a free man. You are not in 


danger. Bear witness to my magnanimity ; 
my brother died a natural death, I will 
testify it, to save you.” 

“That will not do,” said Basil. ‘From 


what cause he died shall be proved by proper 
evidence.” 

“Tt shall. I, a doctor, will supply it.” 

“T reject your proof; youare an interested 
party. It shall be independent evidence 
that shall establish the cause of death.” 

“So be it, young Daniel,” said Gilbert 
Bidaud, briskly. ‘“ Meanwhile, I release you 





been written this morning ?” 

“Yes. He at first intended to write it last 
night, but he put it off till to-day. The 
postponement was most unfortunate.” 

“To you?” 

“To me. I should have urged him to 
carry. out his intention last mght, as he 
designed.” 

“Ah! Apres dommage chacun est sage— 
except the dead. Why should you have 
urged him ?” 

“It would have been to my interests— 
and his, I fear.” 

“Leave his out of the question; he has 
done with the world. Yours is another 
matter. How could a simple letter to a 
lawyer have been in your interests? A 
letter is not a legal document.” His pre- 
ternatural sharpness as he made this remark 
was a revelation to an honest nature like 
Basil’s. There seemed to be no limit to Gil- 
bert Bidaud’s cunning. 

“ At least it would have explained matters, 
and cleared me from your suspicions.” 

“Words are easily spoken, and weigh no 
more than air. To what effect was to have 
been this letter ?” 

“ He desired to make his will.” 

Gilbert Bidaud drew a deep breath of 
satisfaction ; he had elicited something tangi- 
ble, something which wonderfully strength- 
ened his position. ‘Then there is no will, 


from suspicion ; I, the gentleman you have 
insulted, believe you to be innocent. I go 
to seek my niece, to introduce myself to her, 
and to break to her the sad, the melancholy 
/news. But before I go I give you notice of 
| your discharge. For one week from this 
day you shall enjoy my hospitality, but for 
| no longer, for not an hour longer. Accept 
it, beggar, or leave at once.” 
He paused at the door, opened it, removed 
_the key to the outside, and with a con- 
temptuous motion, ordered Basil to quit the 
| oom. The young man had no choice but to 
obey. Whatever might be Gilbert Bidaud’s 
character, he stood in the house as legal 
| representative of the dead. Annette was 
but a child, and her uncle was her lawful 
| guardian. Grieved, sorrow-stricken, and 
humiliated, Basil left the room, and heard 
Gilbert Bidaud turn the key. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuat should he do now, how should he 
'act? To accept Gilbert Bidaud’s hospitality 
was impossible. The old man was his bitter 
enemy, and would show him no considera- 
tion. Indeed, what consideration could he 
expect ? There was no denying that he had 

| no right to remain on the estate, but he felt 
he could not leave it for ever without seeing 
| Annette once more, without speaking to her 
| perhaps for the last time. Nor could he 
well take his final departure without making 





and the letter, which would have been value-| some attempt to clear himself from the foul 
less, was not written. Your expression of | suspicions which, in his absence, he felt con- 
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vinced Gilbert Bidaud would set in circulation 
against him. He had led a spotless life, and 
the thought that a stain should now be cast 
upon it was unbearable. But what means 
could he take to clear himself from the 
breath of slander? He could think of no 
way at present, and he walked into the open 
with a heavy weight of melancholy at his 
heart. 

He wandered into the woods and gathered 
some fruit ; he had a vigorous appetite, and 
it would be folly to starve himself. But the 
food of which he partook had never tasted 
less sweet than on this sad morning. His 
hunger appeased, he returned to the vicinity 
of the house. 

He heard acry of distress in the distance, 
and saw men and women hurrying to the 
spot from which the cry proceeded. The 
voice was Annette’s. 

Presently he saw the men and women 
coming towards the house. They were 
headed by Gilbert Bidaud and his sister, and 
one of the men—before the group came 
close to him he saw that it was Rocke— 
was carrying in his arms the insensible form 
of Annette. Impelled by love and infinite 
compassion for the child, he started forward, 
but was haughtily waved off by Gilbert 
Bidaud. 

“That man,” said Gilbert to those in his 
rear, “has my permission to remain on this 
estate for one week. When that time has 
expired he will be a trespasser.” 

As he finished speaking Annette opened 
her eyes—they fell upon Basil. 

“ Basil, Basil!” she cried, extending her 
arms to him. 

“ Annette !” 

Once more he attempted to go to her; 
once more Gilbert Bidaud waved him off, 
and stepped before him. 

“If he touches her, if he follows her, 
arrest him. I give you authority.” 

Basil fell back. Annette’s mournful eyes 
were fixed upon his face in dumb despair. 

“Hurry in—hurry in,” said Gilbert Bidaud 
in a harsh tone. 

They passed into the house, and Basil was 
left alone. It was a favourite trick of his to 
put his thoughts into unspoken words; he 
had encouraged the habit, finding it led to 
clearness, and generally, when he was in 
doubt, to some definite issue. In his dis- 
turbed mood he found this a suitable time 
for this mental indulgence. Something should 
be done, clearly ; but what ? 

“Poor Annette!” he thought. ‘Poor 
child! What will now become of her? What 





will be her future? That brute—he is no 
less—who boasts so sardonically that he in- 
tends to teach her principles, will poison her 
mind against me. If I do not see her again 
she will grow to hate me. It is dreadful to 
think of. She has none but kind thoughts 
of me now; and though in a short time we 
may be parted for ever, and all chance of 
ever sceing her again will be lost, I should 
dearly like to feel that if she thinks of me in 
the future it will be with gentleness and 
affection. Ihave done nothing to forfeit her 
affection, except that I am unfortunate. 

** My bright dreams are suddenly snapped. 
A few short hours have changed happiness 
to woe. Still—still I have committed no 
wrong. Of that I am sure, and it is a com- 
fort—but poor Annette! If I could assure 
her that I am not to blame, I could bear it. 
She would believe me, and I could go on my 
way with a less sorrowful heart. 

“That brute will try his hardest to pre- 
vent my seeing her. The blow that has 
fallen upon her may prostrate her. She may 
die—it is horrible, horrible! If that should 
happen, Gilbert Bidaud will come into pos- 
session of everything. Is that the end to 
which he will work? He is capable of it, 
capable of any villainy. Can Ido nothing 
to save her ? 

“Tam powerless. 
her ; I have no right to be here. But I will 
not go away without secing, without speak- 
ing to her. If he takes her from this place, 
which is likely enough, I will follow them. 
She must not, she must not be left to the 
tender mercies of that jackal. 

“ All very fine to talk, Basil. You will 
follow them? Why, man, you must live. 
It is a necessity. And to live, you must 
work. How much money have you in your 
pocket, Basil, to commence the fight of ex- 
istence with }—to say nothing of the grand 
things you are going to do for sweet Annette. 

“She has got hold of my heart-strings. 
I shall never, never forget her. Certain 
words spoken by my dear friend, Anthony 
Bidaud, last night, come to my mind. Let 
me recall them, exactly as he spoke them. 

““*We are drawn to each other,’ he said. 
And before that: ‘By accident you enter 
into our lives. I use the term accident, but 
I believe it to be a providence.’ How if it 
should be so? The shadow of death was 
hanging over him, and at such times some 
men have been gifted with prophetic insight. 
If it were so with Anthony Bidaud, this is 
not the end. Thethought I have expressed, 
the very word ‘insight’ I have used, were 
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his. ‘I have observed you closely,’ he said, 
‘and am satisfied to deliver into your hands 
a sacred charge, the charge of a young girl’s 
future. At such moments as these there 
comes to some men a subtle, unfathomable 
insight. It comes to me. I firmly believe 
that there isa link between you and my child 
which, if youdo not recognise it now, you 
will be bound to recognise in the future. It 
may be broken in the present, but the threads 
will be joined as surely as we stand here side 
byside.’ With all my heart I hope so, but it 
is the wildest, the most unreasonable of hopes. 

“Can nothing, nothing be done ? 

“He said he had made no will; but he 
may have left papers expressing his wishes. 
How to get a sight of them? If I had suffi- 
cient means to take me to Sydney I would 
hasten there, to Anthony Bidaud’s lawyer, 
and lay the case before him. But my purse 
is empty. 
me of value. My gold watch and chain, 
given to me by my dear father. That is 





forty-five miles. To Old Corrie’s hut, there- 
fore, Basil betook himself, stepping out with 
a will. 

In less than half an hour he reached the 
old fellow’s dwelling. Old Corrie was not at 
home, but Basil heard the sound of his axe 
in the woods. It was not very near, but 
men’s ears get trained to fine sounds in the 
bush. Guided by the thud of the axe Basil 
in a short time found himself face to face 
with the woodman. 

Old Corrie went on with his work, merely 
glancing up and giving Basil a friendly nod. 
From another living creature Basil received 
a more boisterous greeting, a laughing jack- 
ass which Old Corrie had tamed bursting 
into an outrageous fit of laughter without 
the least apparent cause. This bird, which 


| is sometimes called the bushman’s clock, was 
| an uncouth-looking object, as big as a crow, 
I have, however, something about | 


of a rich chestnut-brown colour with light 
blue wings; its beak was long and pointed, 
and its mouth inordinately large. These 


worth a certain sum, but it would not carry | characteristics, in alliance with a formidable 
me to Sydney. It would carry me, however, | crest, invested it with a ferocious air; but 
to Gum Flat, where perhaps I can find a/ this particular specimen was exceedingly 


lawyer who will advise her. Inthe saddle I| gentle despite the extravagant sounds it 
could reach there to-night, and be back to-| emitted, which might have been excruciat- 


morrow. Where can I obtain a horse? I 
dare not take one from the plantation. 


Gil- 
bert Bidaud would accuse me of theft, and 
he would be within his right. Ah! Old 
Corrie !” 

Here he stopped. His unspoken thoughts 
had led him to a definite issue. 

Gum Flat was the name of the nearest 
township, if township it could be called. In 
the Australian colonies they delight in singu- 
lar names for places. Old Corrie was a man 
who, by permission of Anthony Bidaud, 
occupied a hut which he had built with his 
own hands on the plantation, some two miles 
from the spot upon which Basil at that mo- 
ment stood. He was not employed on the 
estate, but did odd jobs in wood splitting 
and the felling of trees for the master of the 
plantation. The man had “taken ” to Basil, 
as the saying is, and in his odd way had 
shown a liking for the young man, who 
always had a pleasant word for any agreeable 
person he chanced to fall across. 

Old Corrie was not.an old man, his age 
being about forty, but he was dubbed Old 
Corrie because he was angular, because he 
was crooked, because he had a mouth all 
awry, because he chose to keep himself from 
his fellows. He owned a horse, and it occurred 
to Basil that he might lend it to him for the 


journey to Gum Flat, which was distant some | 





ingly prolonged had not its sharp eye caught 
sight of a carpet snake wriggling through 
the underwood. Down darted the laughing 
jackass, and commenced a battle with the 
snake which terminated in the bird throwing 
the dead body of the reptile into the air, 
with a series of triumphant chuckles ; after 
which it sat silent on a branch, contemplat- 
ing the dead snake with an air partly 
comical, partly profound, and waiting in 
grim patience for some movement on the 
part of its victim which would furnish an 
excuse for a renewal of hostilities. 

Basil had time to note all this, for Old 
Corrie did not speak, and the young man 
was debating how to commence. 

“Well, Master Basil,” said Old Corrie, 
presently, throwing down his axe and taking 
out his pipe, a common short clay which he 
would not have exchanged for thrice its 
weight in gold, “what brings you this way ? 
Any message from Mr. Bidaud ¢” 

“No, Corrie,” replied Basil sadly, “ you 
will receive no more messages from him.” 

“T was thinking myself,” said Corrie, 
glancing at Basil, and not immediately re- 
cognising the gravity of the reply, “ that 
there mightn’t be many more.” 

“What made you think that?” asked 
Basil, in doubt whether the man knew of 
Anthony Bidaud’s death. 
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“T’m down with the fever, Master Basil.” | asked Old Corrie, in a sympathising tone. 


“Tm sorry to hear that, Corrie,” said 
Basil in surprise, for Old Corrie was the 
picture of health and strength. “Can I do 
anything for you?” 


“No, Master Basil,” said Old Corrie, with | 


a smile and a kindly look at Basil. “The 
fever I’m down with ain’t the kind of fever 
that’s in your mind. It’s the gold fever I’m 
down with.” 

“ Qh,” said Basil, “I understand.” 

“The wonder is that I’ve never been down 
with it before. If 1 don’t strike a rich claim 


or find a big nugget or two, I can always | 


come back to this.” 

“Have you heard any news, then ?” 

“Well, two men camped out here last 
night, arid we hada talk. I gave ’em some 
tea, and their tongues got loosened a bit. 
There's a new gold-field discovered some- 
where in the north, and they’re after it. A 
regular Tom Tiddler’s ground, Mr. Basil, 
only it’s all gold and no silver. Twenty 
ounces to the tub.” 

“ And youre off ?” 

“When I’ve finished this job for Mr. 
Bidaud.” 

“‘ How long will that take you, Corrie ?” 

“ About three weeks.” 

“Ts it a contract job?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Signed on paper?” 

“No, we never had need of that. Mr. 
Bidaud’s word is as good as his bond; so’s 
mine.” 

“T would not go on with it, Corrie, if I 
were you, till I made sure.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the gentleman who made the 
contract with you by word of mouth is 
dead.” 

“Dead !” 

“ Died this morning suddenly, I grieve to 


” 


sa. 


Old Corrie took his pipe from his mouth, 
and sent a look of reproach in the direction 
of the laughing jackass, from whose throat 


proceeded a faint gurgle of laughter. At 
this look the quaint bird—as odd a specimen 
of the feathered tribes as Old Corrie was of 
the human race—checked its mirth, and 
cocking its head knowingly on one side, 
inquired with its speaking eye what was the | 
matter. 

“ That’s bad news, Master Basil.” 

“The worst of news, Corrie.” 

“ Died suddenly ?” 

“Quite suddenly. It is a great shock.” 


The inquiry was addressed as much to him- 
self as to Basil. 

“ That is one of the things that are troub- 
ling me, Corrie. You are a favourite of 
hers.” 

“T’ve seen her grow up, and remember 
her mother well. I’ve cause. Once when I 
was down with the colonial fever—almost as 
bad as the gold fever, Master Basil—Mrs., 
Bidaud as good as nursed me through it, 

coming or sending every day for two months 
-and more, till I got strong. When I was 
well I went up to the house to thank her. 
| The little lady was just toddling about, and 
| made friends with me. I shall never forget 
| Mrs. Bidaud ; I went to her funeral. You 
stopped at my hut before you came here, I 
| expect.” 

“Yes; I thought you might be there.” 

“Did you hear anything ?” 

“Only the sound of your axe in the 
woods.” 

“T mean inside the hut. There’s a mag- 
pie there that’s got the sense of a human 
being and a voice like a flute. I only got it 
a fortnight ago, and I’ve tamed it already, 
surprising. Back as white as snow, Master 
Basil, and breast and wings shining like 
black satin. A handsome bird, and quite 
young. It says ‘Little lady! Little lady!’ 
and ‘Miss Annette!’ in a way that'll asto- 
nish you. I’m doing it for the little lady 
herself, and I’m glad I began it because I’m 
going away.” 

‘It will please her greatly, Corrie, if she 
is allowed to accept it.” 

“What's to prevent her? Poor little lady! 
First her mother, then her father. I thought 
there was trouble in your face when I saw it. 
Would you mind explaining, Master Basil, 
about this wood-splitting contract of mine ? 
Why shouldn’t I finish it till I made sure ?” 

Then Basil told of the arrival of the dead 
man’s brother and sister, and was not delicate 
in expressing his opinion of Gilbert Bidand. 

“You're not the sort of man,” said Old 
Corrie thoughtfully, “to speak ill behind 
another’s back without good reason. Little 
lady’s uncle must be a bad lot. A man and 
a woman, you say, foreign looking. They 


| 





'must be the pair that passed my hut early 


this morning when I was getting up. They 
didn’t stop; she wanted to, I think, but he 
wouldn’t let her. ‘Curse you!’ I heard him 
say. ‘What are you lagging for? Put life 
into your miserable limbs; we haven’t got 
far to go.’ It seemed to me as if he laid 





“What's to become of the little lady ?” 


hands on her to drag her along. I came out 
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of the hut, and saw them ahead, the woman 
walking as if she was dead beat, and the man 
lugging her on. They never turned to look 
behind, and I watched till they were out 
of sight. I’m sorry for the little lady. I'll 
go up to the house to-day, and judge for 
myself.” 

“You may hear something against me, 
Corrie. Don’t believe it.” 

“T won't, without reason. 
mind slow, Master Basil. 
got something more to tell me. 
thrown away.” 

Wishing to stand well with Old Corrie, 
Basil became more communicative, and put 
the woodman in possession of the particulars 
of what had passed between himself and 
Anthony Bidaud on the previous evening, 
and also of his interviews with Anthony's 
brother. 

“It looks black,” said Old Corrie. “It’s a 
pity you didn’t leave him to the alligator. 
And now, Master Basil, you’ve something 
else in your mind. Out with it.” 

“T came to ask you to do me a great 
service.” 

“Give it mouth.” 

“It may be that poor Annette’s father has 
left some papers with respect to her future 
which the law might declare valid. If that 
is so, and her uncle finds them, he will destroy 
them ; it may be to his interest to do so, 
and in that case he will allow no considera- 
tions of right and wrong to stand in his way. 
The presence of a lawyer may prevent this. 
Then there is the slanderous talk he is sure 
to set going against me ; I want to clear my- 
self of it. The precise cause of Anthony 
Bidaud’s death should be ascertained and 
declared by a competent and disinterested 
person, and I thought of going to Gum Flat 
and enlisting the services of a lawyer and a 
doctor, whom I would bring back with me.” 

“It would be a proper thing to do,” said 
Corrie. 

“ But I am ina difficulty. I could walk 
the distance, but I could not get there till 


I make up my 


It won’t be 


to-morrow. Coming and going, four days at | 


least would be wasted, and in that time 
Annette’s uncle could work his own ends 
without interruption. Now, if I had a horse, 
I could get there this evening, and back to- 
morrow.” 
“You want me to lend you my mare ?” 
“That is what I came to ask you.” 
“You can have her ; she’s a willing crea- 
ture, and ’Il go till she drops.” 
“Tt is kind of you, Corrie.” 
“Not at all. Ido ita little bit for your 


Perhaps you've | 


sake, but a good deal more for the sake of 
the little lady.” 

“You run a risk, Corrie. My story may 
not be true; I may never come back.” 

* ’ll take security, then.” 

“T have no money. The only thing I pos- 
sess of value is this watch and chain.” 

“T won't take that; you may need it to 
pay the lawyer and the doctor with. Besides 
| that isn’t the security I mean. I'll take your 

word.” 

“ You're a real good fellow, Corrie. Some 
day I may be able to repay you.” 

“If I had any idea of looking out for that 
day I shouldn’t do what I’m doing. Look 
here, Master Basil. I know a gentleman 
when I see one; and you're a gentleman. I 
believe every word you've told me. This 
fellow that’s turned up, the little lady’s uncle, 
is a scoundrel, or he wouldn’t have spoken the 
| words I heard to a woman nearly dead with 
| fatigue—his own sister, too. Come along ; 

let’s saddle the mare.” 

Before that was done, however, Old Corrie 
insisted that Basil should eat a hearty meal 
and see the magpie he was taming for An- 
nette. Then Basil mounted the willing mare, 
and with a grip of the hand and a hearty 
“Good luck, mate,” from Old Corrie, the 
young man started for Gum Flat. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was three months since Basil had passed 
through the conglomeration of canvas tents 
and stores which rejoiced in a title which 
certainly could not be called euphonious, and 
then, although those were its most prosperous 
days, it had struck him as being a wretched 
hole. Rumours of rich finds of gold had ori- 
ginally attracted a population to Gum Flat 
township, but the glowing anticipations of 
the gold-diggers who flocked to the false El 
Dorado were doomed to disappointment. It 
was not a gold-diggers’ but a storekeepers’ 
rush, and the result was a foregone conclu- 
sion ; after atime the miners who had flocked 
thither began to desert the place. Not, how- 
ever, before they gave it a fair trial. They 
marked out claims, they prospected the hills 
and gullies, they turned the waters of a large 
creek, they sank shafts in many a likely- 
looking spot, they followed spurs of stones 
on the ranges in the hope that they would 
lead them to a rich quartz reef, but their 
labours were unrewarded. A couple of specks 
to the dish and the faintest traces of gold in 





| powder and tobacco, and the men gradually 


the quartz were not sufficient to pay for 
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began to leave the uninviting locality. A | 
few remained, but not to dig for gold ; these 
were chiefly loafers, and lived on each other, | 
praying billiards during the day on the one 

illiard table that had been left behind, and 
cards during the night, for fabulous and | 
visionary sums of money which, really lost 
and won, would have transformed beggars into 
millionaires and millionaires into beggars. 
The poorer they grew the larger the stakes 
they played for, and their delusions created 
for their delectation the most delicious pa- 
roxysms of infinite joy and overwhelming 
, despair. These they enjoyed to the full, 
reckoning up their losses and gains with wild 
eyes and radiant countenances. One beggarly 
loafer, who for the last five years had not had 
five pounds to bless himself with, went to the 
creek one dark night after a visionary loss 
of a hundred thousand pounds or so, and in- 
sisted upon drowning himself. It required 
a vast amount of insistence on his part, for 
the creek just then was not more than three 
feet deep. Anyway, he was found dead the 
next morning, with a letter in his pocket to 
the effect that he was financially ruined and 
could not survive the disgrace ; whereupon 
his principal creditor, who, in the matter of 
finances, was no better off than the drowned 
man, perambulated High Street in a state of 
fury, fiercely denouncing his debtor who had 
not the courage to live and pay his debts of 
honour. 

Some means of subsistence, of course, how- 
ever inadequate, Gum Flat must have had ; 
these were found in the persons of half-a- 
dozen drivers of bullock drays, who every 
two weeks brought their earnings there and 
spent them royally. This process lasted on 
each occasion exactly three days, during 
which time the population, numbering in all 
not more than thirty souls, were in clover. 
When the bullock drivers returned to their 
avocations the loafers declared that the colon- 
ies were going to the dogs, and resumed the 
routine of their dismal days, gambling, drink- 
ing, quarrelling, until the six solvent men 
returned again to gladden their hearts. 

Even this miserable state of affairs came to 
an end after a time, and reached a more 
deplorable stage. The bullock drivers dis- 
covered more agreeable quarters, and in their 
turn deserted the township. Driven by 
sheer necessity the loafers, one by one, 
followed their example, and slunk from the 
place, until only four remained. Such was 
the condition of Gum Flat as Basil rode 
towards the township on a day eventful 
enough in the story of his life, but scarcely 





less eventful than the night which followed 
it was destined to be. Had he been aware of 
this he would have thought twice before he 
made up his mind to proceed thither in 
search of lawyer and doctor ; but such is the 
irony of circumstances that, had he not set 
forth on his present journey, the entire 
course of his future life would have drifted 
into channels which would, almost to a cer- 
tainty, have separated him from Annette for 
ever. Accident or fate, which you will; but 
the course of many lives is thus determined. 

He rode all day through the tracks he re- 
membered, and concerning which he had 
been refreshed by Old Corrie, who was as 
ignorant as himself of the deplorable change 
that had taken place. The road for a few 
miles lay along great plains of rich black 
soil, dotted here and there with masses of 
blue and barley grass, among which might 
be found the native leek and wild cucumber ; 
then followed a tract of country somewhat 
lightly timbered but heavily grassed, where 
he came across a nasty bit of “devil devil” 
land, fortunately of not great extent, for he 
had to ride with a loose rein and leave it to 
his horse to pick the safest way. On his 
left were large lagoons in which a wondrous 
variety of wild fowl abounded ; on his right 
was a belt of impenetrable scrub; but the 
track was well defined, and after riding 
twenty miles he entered a thickly wooded 
forest, for the shade of which he was grate- 
ful, the sun now being high in the heavens. 
Emerging from this forest he ‘halted near a 
vast sheet of water, in which tall reeds grew, 
and where he found the wild banana. Off 
this fruit and some cold meat and bread 
which old Corrie had forced upon him, he 
made a sufficient meal, and then resumed his 
journey. In the afternoon the road lay 
through a more even country, and he reck- 
oned upon reaching Gum Flat before sun- 
down. But he reckoned without his host, 
for the distance was longer than he calculated, 
and at sunset he was still, according to the 
information given to him by the driver of a 
bullock dray, eight or ten miles from the 
township. This man was the only human 
being he had met in his lonely ride. Many 
a time in the course of the day had he fallen 
into contemplation of the pregnant events of 
the last twenty-four hours, thinking, “ This 
time yesterday I was walking with Annette 
in the woods, gathering wildflowers for her 
mother’s grave. She slipped, and I caught 
her in my arms.” And again: “This time 
yesterday Anthony Bidaud, Aunette, and I, 
were sitting in the verandah, watching the 
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sunset ; and a moment afterwards white stars 
were glittering in the clouds of faded gold. 
How peaceful, how happy we were! And 
now?” He shuddered as he thought of the 
dead form of Anthony Bidaud lying in his 
room and of the sense of desolation which 
must have fallen upon Annette. He strove 
to direct his thoughts into more cheerful 
grooves, but he was not successful. 

The gorgeous colours in the heavens melted 
away ; the sun dipped beneath the horizon ; 
it was night. Fortunately it was light, and 
he could see the road he was riding over. 
The willing animal he bestrode plodded on, 
more slowly now, and Basil did not attempt 
to quicken the pace. It was ten o'clock 
when he reached the township of Gum Fiat. 

He recognised it by the outlines of the 
tents. He had expected to see lights in the 
dwellings, arguing that Gum Flat must have 
increased in importance since his last visit, 
but all was dark on the outskirts. He was 
surprised at the darkness, but grateful that 
his journey was over. He rode along the 
High Street, and with still deeper surprise ob- 
served that on some of the stores the canvas 
lay loose, and that the calico over the frame 
was torn and rent. ‘“CanI have mistaken 
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the road?” he thought. In the middle of the 
High Street he paused. The door of a store 
was thrown suddenly open, and three men, 
whose movements had been inspired by the 
sound of the horse’s hoofs, emerged there- 
from, and stood looking up at Basil. Each 
had cards in his hand, denoting that when 
they were disturbed they were playing some 
game. ‘The picture at that moment was 
Rembrandtesque. The street was in dark- 
ness ; not a light was visible. One of the 
men standing at the door held above his 
head a lighted candle stuck in a whisky 
bottle, and this dim light enabled the three 
gamblers and Basil not exactly to see each 
other but to define outlines. Through the 
open door Basil saw a table upon which was 
another candle, and sitting at which was 
another man, also with cards in his hand. 
This man, leaning forward, was striving 
to pierce the gloom in which his com- 
panions and Basil stood. He rose and joined 
them, and going close to Basil, laid his hand 
upon the horse’s neck. Thus, Basil and he 
confronted each other. And at that moment 
was commenced the weaving of a strand 
which was to connect the lives of these two 
men, for weal or woe. 
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some ways the great man whom we 
have so lately lost was even more con- 
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siderable as a religious teacher than as a 


poet. As a poet he was defective in charm. 
With all his wonderful insight his voice was 
often harsh, and seldom really musical, 
though now and again he struck into a really 
musical chaunt. In his brusque intellectual 
gestures he seemed to be rather an eccentric 
watchman, calling attention to what the world 
ignored, than filling it with a new harmony. 
In reality, however, he was a spiritual teacher 
disguised as a man of the world; and a very 
shrewd, and sometimes shrill, man of the 
world, like Lord Jeffrey with access to 
imaginative and moral depths that Lord 
Jeffrey knew nothing about. No one could 
by any possibility have mistaken Mr. 
Browning for one of a consecrated order ; he 
had not even the consciousness of nature’s 
consecration in his manner, as many poets 
have had. On the contrary he wished to 
take every opportunity of proclaiming himself 
unconsecrated and unconventional to the last 





extreme ; indeed, determined to pitch his 
voice exactly at the note that suited his own 
immediate humour, whether that derogated 
from his dignity or not. He was like some 
of the minor prophets in his roughness, but 
he had none of their solemnity. His manner 
was that of a shrewd citizen of the world, 
and, though he adopted verse as his medium 
of speech, he did so rather to show how 
familiar he could make it, than how much it 
added to the depth or compass of his utter- 
ance. And yet though his manner was thus 
familiar, and sometimes one might say almost 
rude, he scarcely ever spoke without bringing 
home to the listener matter of the most deep 
and solemn import. He was the true lay 
preacher, and so much of a layman that it 
was difficult to catch the idea that he was 
preaching afterall. He did not wish to catch 
the temper of the preacher, and never did ; 
but he cried aloud, and spared not to tell 
men, in his own peculiar fashion, of their 
grossness and of their transgressions, and of 
the only source of hope. 
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But he did this in his own way, and a very 
singular way it was. The first lesson he is 
always teaching is the curious irreligious- 
ness of a great many religious people. 
Indeed, a very superficial acquaintance with 
Browning might give the impression that 
he was a cynic. What can be more cynical 
in effect than that wonderful picture of 
the monk of the Spanish cloister, who 
detests his superior and the meek, innocent 
tastes of that superior, with a malignity, 
of which it seems impossible to sound the 
depth, and who yet blends that malignity 
with a fierce self-approving orthodoxy which 
enables him to feel the self-satisfaction of 
superior piety ? The virus of deadly hatred 
pervades the soliloquy from beginning to 
end, and yet it is as full as it can hold of 
superstitious faith. The reader who reads 
that soliloquy for the first time with its 
climax of scornful malediction, “ g-r-r-r you 
swine,” would thinkthat the drift of the 
poet was to paint conventual life as one long 
hypocrisy. But if he goes deeper he sees 
that it is nothing of the sort, that Browning 
frequently discerns as much ardent piety 
under the cowl as he does at times super- 
stitious malice. Again, if one takes up 
carelessly “ Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” 
and reading the marvellous description— 
seldom equalled for vigour in any poem of 
any age or country—of the few Methodists 
who come into the little Bethel where 
the supposed writer of the poem takes 
shelter from the December storm, one im- 
agines at first that Browning was doing his 
best to expose the utter hollowness of this 
particular form of fanaticism. Yet no one 
who reads the poem through can doubt for a 
moment that while he puts the ugliness, 
and the weakness, and the narrowness of 
this kind of faith in the front of the battle, 
he means to depict the feeble spiritual flame 
that is struggling upwards through this con- 
fused, and smothering and smoky mass of 
combustibles, quite as distinctly as he suggests 
the “wood, hay and stubble,” which has to be 
burned away :— 


“* Well, from the road, the lanes or the common, 
In came the flock: the fat weary woman, 
Panting and bewildered, down clapping 
Her umbrella with a mighty report, 
Grounded it by me, wry and flapping, 

A wreck of whalebones; then, with a snort, 
Like a startled horse at the interloper 

(Who humbly knew himself improper 

But could not shrink up small enough) 
—Round to the door, and in,—the gruff 
Hinge’s invariable scold 

Making my very blood run cold. 

Prompt in the wake of her up-pattered 





On broken clogs, the many-tattered 

Little old-faced, peaking, sister-turned-mother 

Of the sickly babe she tried to smother 

Somehow up, with its spotted face, 

From the cold, on her breast, the one warm place; 

She too must stop, wring the poor ends dry 

Of a draggled shawl, and add thereby 

Her tribute to the door-mat, sopping 

Already from my own clothes’ dropping, 

Which yet she seemed to grudge I should stand on: 

Then stooping down to take off her pattens, 

She bore them defiantly, in each hand one, 

Planted, together before her breast 

And its babe, as good as a lance in rest. 

Close on her heels the dingy satins 

Ofafemale something, past me flitted, 

With lips as much too white, as a streak - 

Lay far too red on each hollow cheek ; 

And it seemed the very door-hinge pitied 

All that was left of a woman once, 

Holding at least its tongue for the nonce. 

Then a tall yellow man like the penitent thief, 

With his jaw bound up in a handkerchief, 

And eyelids screwed together tight, 

Led himself in by some inner light, 

And, except from him, from each that entered 

I got the same interrogation— 

* What you, the alien, you have ventured, 

* To take with us, the elect, your station ? 

‘A carer for none of it, a Gallio!’ 

Thus plain as print I read the glance 

At a common prey, in each countenance, 

As of huntsman, giving his hounds the tally-ho. 
+ * > 7. . 


I very soon had enough of it. 

The hot smell and the human noises, 

And my neighbour’s coat, the greasy cuff of it, 

Were a pebble-stone that a child’s hand poises, 

Compared with the pig-of-lead-like pressure, 

Of the preaching man’s immense stupidity, 

As he poured his doctrine forth, full measure, 

To meet his audience’s avidity. 

You needed not the wit of the Sibyl, 

To guess the cause of all in a twinkling. 

No sooner our friend had got an inkling 

Of-treasure hid in the Holy Bible, 

(Whene’er’twas that the thought first struck him, 

How death at unawares might duck him 

Deeper than the grave, and quench 

The ginshop’s light in hell’s grim drench), 

Than he handled it so, in fine irreverence, 

As to hug the book of books to pieces ; 

And a patchwork of chapters and texts in severance, 

Not improved by the private dog’s ears and creases, 

Having clothed his own soul with, he’d fain see equipt 
yours, 

So tossed you again your Holy Scriptures, 

And you picked them up in a sense, no doubt: 

Nay, had but a single face of my neighbours 

Appeared to suspect that the preacher’s labours 

Were help which the world could be saved without, 

*Tis odds but I might have borne in quiet 

A qualm or two at my spiritual diet, 

Or (who can tell ?) perchance even mustered 

Somewhat to urge in behalf of the sermon: 

But the flock sat on, divinely flustered, 

Sniffing, methought, its dew of Hermon, 

With such content in every snuffie, 

As the devil inside us loves to ruffle. 

My old fat womar. purred with pleasure, 

And thumb round thumb went twirling faster, 

While she, to his periods keeping measure, 

Maternally devoured the pastor. 

The man with the handkerchief untied it, 

Showed us a horrible wen inside it, 

Gave his eyelids yet another screwing, 
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And rocked himself, as the woman was doing. 
The shoemaker’s lad, discreetly choking, 

Kept down his cough! ’T'was too provoking! 
My gorge rose at the nonsense and stuff of it, 
So saying like Eve when she plucked the apple, 
‘I wanted a taste, and now here’s enough of it,’ 
I flung out of the little chapel.” 


There we have the very essence of Brown- 
ing’s genius—his marvellous vision, his 
brusque familiarity of style, his hatred of 
convention, his power of combining words 
and using rhythm and inventing rhyme, so 
as to wake the reader up and make him 
XXXI—7 








stare, rather than so as to fascinate him ; 
and his power to preach, even while express- 
ing his utter disbelief in preaching. And 
none of his poems insist more graphically 
than this one, though many insist more 
powerfully, on the frequent irreligiousness of 
religious people. The bishop who “orders 
his tomb at St. Praxed’s Church” is much 
more really irreligious than these good 
Methodists; nay, so is Bishop Blougram ; 
and so, too, in his lighter, license-loving 
way, is Fra Lippo Lippi.’ But it would be 
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hard to give the irreligious side of any 
genuine religion a more repulsive garb than 
Browning gave it here, for in the case of 
the monk of the Spanish cloister, a yet more 
revolting picture, there was no genuine 
religion at all; while here it is clear that 
Browning intended to paint a heart of re- 
ligious fervour. Indeed, in the same poem 
he goes on in his singularly brilliant delinea- 
tion of the Gottingen professor, who ex- 
plains away Christ as a human being glori- 
fied by myth, to draw a contrast as sharp 
as possible to the Methodist heat without 
light, by giving his readers the best example 
he could find of light without heat, of faith 
dissolved away by super-subtle analysis into 
a rationalistic superstition, as really mislead- 
ing as superstitions of the gloomier and more 
sensual kinds. 

But Browning, though he likes nothing 
better than to teach us the irreligiousness so 
commonly found in religious people, is equally 
eager to impress upon us what he is always 
impressing, the kernel of religiousness in irre- 
ligious people. There is nothing he enjoys 


so much as to make us see what a queer 
miscellaneous world we live in, how full it is 
of discouraging perplexities of all sorts, how 
full of rough, common, coarse evil, blended 
with rough, common, coarse good. He is 


strangely cosmopolitan in his range. He 
gives us powerful etchings of subjects chosen 
from all times, from many centuries before 
Christ to the nineteenth century after him ; 
from all races, Jewish, Arabian, Spanish, 
Italian, French, German, Russian, English ; 
from all churches, Heathen, Jewish, Christian, 
Catholic and Protestant of all sects and 
types; from all literary schools, classical, 
medizval, modern ; from men and women of 
all callings, clerical, legal, medical, philologi- 
cal, artistic, poetical, orthodox, sceptical, in- 
differentist ; from all kinds of characters, 
saintly, good, commonplace, bad, devilish ; 
and in all this wonderful mass of humanity 
which seems to be taken from every odd 
corner of the earth’s history, Browning de- 
lights to show us how there is to be found 
somewhere a token of spiritual life, either 
waxing or waning, either growing into 
power, or flickering into extinction. Whether 
he paints a saint or a murderer, a passionate 
sinful woman, or a cold and scheming ecclesi- 
astic, a spiteful monk or a devotee of the most 
technical philology, a Methodist preacher or 
an Arab physician, a medizval painter or 
an impostor who trades on the desire to open 
communication with the dead, the spiritual 
aspect of the maa’s character, the conscience, 


or the excess of conscience, or the want of 
conscience, the thing that comes nearest to 
spiritual desire, or that most emphatically 
signals the imperfect void where such a desire 
flickers and dies away, is the characteristic 
feature which remains in the reader’s memory. 
Familiar in his manner, but exceptionally 
wide in his range of subjects, and constitu- 
tionally averse to “morals,” as Browning 
always is, you cannot study one of his pic- 
tures without the conviction that it is a 
photograph printed on the mind of a man 
who, though understanding fully the com- 
mon and generally coarse clay of which the 
earth is compounded, always cares most of 
all to discern the tongue of flame which is 
somewhere to be found imbedded within it, 
either struggling upwards to the God who 
is a “consuming fire” for all evil, or strug- 
gling downwards to that Tophet which isa 
consuming fire for all good. That is what 
makes Browning so great a lay preacher. 
He is careless of the conventional moral. 
His pictures at times appear to contain 
almost unrelieved gloom, at other times un- 
relieved paradox. He paints a devil like 
Count Guido Franceschini almost as willingly, 
I was going to say as blithely, as he paints a 
noble ruler of the Church like Pope Innocent, 
or a hero like David, yearning to give his 
life for Saul. He is as eager to delineate 
the half-animal malignity of “Caliban upon 
Setebos,” or the almost wholly animal cun- 
ning of “Mr. Sludge, the medium,” as he is 
to paint the judicial peremptoriness with 
which the Russian Titan Ivan Ivanovitch 
blots out the life of the woman who had let 
the wolves take her children instead of de- 
fending them at the cost of her own life- 
blood, or the noble Italian passion which 
breathes through such a nature as Pompilia’s 
in “The Ring and the Book.” 

But fond as Browning is of the alloys of 
human nature—fonder, I think, a great deal 
on the whole than he is of the less mixed 
forms of good—he always fixes attention on 
the critical characteristic which tells us in 
what direction, upwards or downwards, the 
nature delineated is moving, and there it is 
for certain that the chief interest for him and 
his readers centres. Thatis the second great 
lesson of the great lay-preacher whom we 
have just lost—that the world is on the 
whole a moral world in its true drift and 
significance, though a moral world such as 
keen-eyed laymen discern, and not such a 
world as the clerical class, whether ordained 
or unordained, represent it to be ; a world full 





of all manner of coarse material and common 
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clay, in which it is very hard to discern at 
first sight even a vestige of spiritual conflict ; 
a world where earthly pleasures and passions 
are prominent and of great bulk, where the 
nobler kind of passion often takes the oddest 
and most subtly-disguised forms, and yet a 
world in which the keen-eyed layman, the 
man with Browning’s eye for common things, 
can always find the secret sign of the work- 
ing, past or present, of some nobler passion, 
even amidst the din and thick confusion of 
incoherent tvants and interests. And where- 
ever you find this, there you really find the 
kernel of life or death, that which gives 
character and meaning to everything else. 
What Browning seems to teach us so impres- 
sively is that only to an eye that looks 
straight into the world with a wish to see 
things as they are, not as a preacher would 
like to find them, is the full significance of 
the spiritual working of the world visible. 
Without recognising the singular variety of 
human passion and action—here its apparent 
caprices, there its slow persistency and half- 
petrified habits; here its disheartening coarse- 
ness, there its still more disheartening refine- 
ments of evil; here the dreary years through 
which the conflict of good with evil remains 
undecided and seems even to make no pro- 
gress, there the abruptness with which a 
sudden change takes place, referable, appar- 
ently, to no intelligible principle—it is im- 
possible to take the measure of human 
nature as Browning has taken it, and attain 
the confidence which he has attained, that at 
the heart of all this unintelligible universe, 
“the Lord’s controversy” is still going on, 
though it looks as if in one nature it might 
remain undecided for a century, while in 
another the battle rages fiercely, and yields 
its issue in an hour. To Browning’s eye 
the huge miscellaneousness of the world is 
one of its chief interests. In one great lump 
of slow vitality he finds just the faint sign 
of a little leaven, which will end, sooner 
or later, in a transformation of the whole ; 
in another slender and vivid life he finds 
all flame; in another intellectual nature, 
again, reason and will are pre-eminent, and 
it is hardly possible with merely human tests 
to say how the strife has turned, yet Brown- 
ing can see that it has been waged, and that 
sooner or later the issue, to him still doubt- 
ful, will come to light; in another all pene- 
trated by deep ruts of habit, like Browning’s 
“Halbert and Hob,” it is easy to see that 
the day has-been fought, and perhaps won, 
though the victory has been gained at the 
cost of a general wreck of the man’s physical 











organization, which renders any further pro- 
gress in this world all but impossible. But 
no student of Browning can doubt that the 
world he paints is real, that, as in the real 
world, his art busies itself with chaos as well 
as order, and yet that the true significance 
even of all this chaos, and of all this some- 
times incipient and sometimes degeneratin 
and decaying order, is the seat of the spiritu 
life within it, that here is the focus in which 
the creative purpose centres, and the chief 
end even of all the physical and intellectual 
and emotional scaffolding, within which the 
spirit of devotion is guarded and reared to 
its full growth. I will give as the briefest 
illustration of what I mean the close of the 
dramatic idyl—certainly no idyl, if idyl carry 
with it any association with the adjective 
“ idyllic,’—upon the fierce Yorkshire father 
and son, “old Halbert and young Hob.” 
A deadly struggle has ended in the father’s 
recalling how he had nearly turned his father 
out of doors into the bleak winter weather, 
and how he had recoiled from his evil inten- 
tion at the last moment, and the grim story 
closes thus :— 


“Straightway the son relaxed his hold of the father’s 

throat, 

They mounted side by side to the room again: no note 

Took either of each, no sign made each to either; last 

As first, in absolute silence, their Christmas night they 
passed. 

At dawn the father sate on dead in the self-same place, 

With an outburst blackening still the old bad fighting face: 

But the son crouched all-a-tremble, like any lamb new 
yeaned. 

‘When he went to the burial someone’s staff he borrowed— 
tottered and leaned, 

But his lips were loose, not locked, kept muttering, 
mumbling. “There! 

At his cursing and swearing,” the youngsters cried; but 
the elders thought “In Prayer.” 

A boy threw stones; he picked them up and stored them 
in his vest. 

So tottered, mumbled, muttered he, till he died, perhaps 
found rest, 

* Is there a reason in nature for these hard hearts?’ O Lear, 

That a reason out of nature must turn them soft, seems 

clear!” 


That is a story of grim hereditary 
brutality, ending in tragedy, dreary retribu- 
tion, and a long twilight of something that 
looked like penitence. And then comes the 
poet’s asseveration that if there be a reason 
in nature, in the law of heredity, for these 
hard hearts, or at all events for some of 
them, the softening influence which melts 
the stone in them is to be found in the 
“Reason out of nature,” which bids that 
brutality swell into a passion that brings re- 
morse, and remorse that brings first humi- 
liation, and then its fruit, humility. That is 
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what I mean by saying that, however chaotic, 

however discouraging the material of Brown- 4 
ing’s pictures, there is always something in 

them which gives us the true relation between 

the spiritual and the intellectual or bodily 

life of man, and makes us feel that the heart 

of the mystery is, after all, to be found 

hidden within the folds of some inscrutable 

but divine purpose, and not in the mischance 

of a chaotic origin. 

And this leads me to observe that there is 
none of the feeble optimism of his age in 
Browning. He is no poet who exults in the 
enormous preponderance of good over evil in 
human life. He does not appear to know 
whether there is such a preponderance. So 
far as he is a theologian, he is no universa- 
list. He paints the petty, intense, and over- 
flowing malignity of the monk in the Spanish 
cloister with as calm and steady a hand as he 
paints the loyal passion of David and his 
visions of a loyalty deeper and purer than 
any which even Saul could excite in him. 
And Browning shows us no glimpse of any 
escape from that petty malignity into a 
larger and less suffocating life. Again he 
paints the cruel and murderous vindictiveness 
of Count Guido towards Pompilia,—of whose 
goodness this devil in human form yet feels 
so instinctively certain that his confidence 
in her rises higher than his confidence in 
God Himself,—and he paints it with as sure 
an eye and as firm a hand as he paints 
Pompilia’s maternal loveliness and the old 
Pope’s justice. Here again he never gives 
us a hint that for Count Guido’s utterly un- 
repentant vileness there is any visible escape 
from the hell of cowardice and villainy to 
which he seems to have doomed himself. 
In Browning’s world men make their own 
future, and while Ned Bratts and his wife 
just contrive tardily to snatch themselves 
out of a life of violence and crime, by grate- 
fully welcoming the exalting influence of 
Bunyan’s faith, he gives us visions enough 
of natures which have chosen the downward 
path, and have plodded in it so steadily and 
so far that their prospect of finding any 
hand to snatch them out of it, is faint indeed. 
The feeble optimism and universalism of his 
day found no echo in Browning. 

On the other hand, no one has taught 
more positively than Browning that life, if 
confined to this earth and without any infi- 
nite love in it, is not the life which has filled 
the noblest minds with exultation, nor, in- 
deed, any shadow of it. “Christmas Eve” is 
a much more characteristic poem in many 
ways than “Easter Day.” It has more of 





the raw material of Browning’s genius in it, 
and more of that vigorous etching in which 
he has never had a superior, hardly even a 
rival. But “Easter Day” is fuller in its indi- 
cations of Browning’s own spiritual convic- 
tions than even “Christmas Eve.” It contains 
in more explicit form than any other of 
Browning’s poems the confession that unless 
the beauty of nature is a mere foretaste of 
something durable and even eternal, it is not 
a source of peace but of perpetual pain ; that 
unless art can promise itself an endless vista 
beyond anything which it accomplishes in 
this world, art gnaws for ever at the soul 
which it possesses. Michael Angelo’s great- 
ness, for instance, lay in his artistic insatiable- 
ness,—in the inadequacy of such visions as 
he had on earth to satisfy him :— 


“Think now, 
What pomp in Buonarroti’s brow, 
With its new palace-brain where dwells 
Superb the soul, unvexed by cells 
That crumbled with the transient clay! 
What visions will his right hand’s sway 
Still turn to forms, as still they burst 
Upon him? How will he quench thirst 
Titanically infantine 
Laid at the breast of the Divine?” 


And if art is a mere worm that gnaws 
at the heart unless it has faith in an im- 
mortal future, still more is human love an 
unutterable anguish without the eternal 
horizons of divine love on which to gaze. 
And on this Browning insists, intimating 
his own belief in the Christian story of the 
incarnation which was meant to show at 
once the origin and the infinitude of that love 
of which we have in our hearts but a faint 
echo, or at best a slowly-expanding out- 
flow. 


“Thy soul 
Still shrank from Him who made the whole, 
Still set deliberate aside 
His love! Now take love! Well betide 
Thy tardy conscience! Haste to take 
The show of love for the name’s sake, 
Remembering every moment Who, 
Beside creating thee unto 
These ends, and these for thee, was said 
To und death in thy stead 
In flesh like thine: so ran the tale, 
What doubt in thee could countervail 
Belief in it? Upon the ground 
That in the story had been found 
*Too much love! How could God love so ?’ 
He who in all his works below 
Adapted to the needs of men 
Made love the basis of the plan, 
Did love, as was demonstrated : 
While man who was so fit instead 
To hate, as every day gives proof, 
Man, thought man, for his kind’s behocf 
Both could and did invent that scheme 
Of perfect love: ’twould well beseem 
Cain’s nature, thou wast wont to praise, 
Not tally with God’s usual ways.” 


With that deep theological criticism,— 
that it is hardly reasonable to think mens 
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dwarfish imagination the source of a nobler 
gospel than any authorised by God, on themere 
ground that man cannot deserve what he can 
yet make it seem that God would find it His 
divinest blessedness to bestow—I may leave 
Mr. Browning’s claim to be regarded as 
one of our truest religious teachers. Surely 
no theological conviction can go deeper than 





his, that if the Christian revelation opens out 
a love which is “too good to be true,” that 
is only another way of saying that we, in 
spite of all our pettiness and evil, can sur- 
pass God in the conception of immeasurable 
love—without which, nevertheless, we could 
never have known either the meaning of the 
word or the reality of the thing. 





SLEEP. 


y= children sleep 

They know not that their father toils; 
They know not that their mother prays— 

Bending in blessing o’er their beds, 
Imploring grace “for afterdays. 


While children sleep 
They never dream that others work 
That they may have their daily bread ; 
When morning comes they rise and eat, 
And never ask how they are fed. 


While children sleep 
They do not see the shining sun— 
Tney do not know the gracious dew, 
In daily miracle of love, 
Is ever making all things new. 





Do we not sleep 4 
And know not that our Father works 
With watchful care about our way. 
He bends in blessing from above— 
His love broods o’er us day by day. 


Do we not sleep ? 
And never dream that others work, 
Reaping the sheaves that might be ours ; 
We see not how the shadows fall, 
Which mark the swift departing hours. 


Ah, still we sleep! 
Our drowsy eyes see not the Light, 
See not the Hands stretched out to bless, 
See not that waiting for us stands 
God’s kingdom and His righteousness. 


“DAGMAR.” 











THE FIRST AND LAST HOMES OF THE NORMAN DUKES. 


By H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean or Guoucesrer. 


SECOND PAPER. 


The sculptor has happily 
succeeded in embodying 
the notion conveyed by 
tradition and history—the 
once mighty man of war, 
thoroughly worn out, the 
sunken lips, the furrowed 
brow, “the strength of 
fourscore years come to 

-- labour and sorrow.”* 
-- - But the work of Rollo— 
allo that strange mighty work 
Rb which created the Norman, 
Pee Gah and changed and shaped 
~  anewthechief nations of the 


vv ' TEVHE recumbent statue in| world of the West—went on under his son, 


the Rouen Cathedral (of * Palgrave, ii. 63. Since Palgrave — ty- 9 ee 
i i . | the tomb the restorer’s not always ski an y 
the time of St. Louis) — interfered with this most interesting effigy of one of the great 
sents the Danish king clad in ducal robe. | founders of the proud Norman dynasty. 
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after the worn-out warrior-statesman was 
left to sleep in the minster he had raised 
in his loved Rouen. The hand of the 
restorer has spared the effigy of Rollo’s 
son, which probably bears the traditional 


features of the great second Duke. Most 
probably the thirteenth-century effigy was 
a faithful copy of a much earlier monu- 
ment. The figure represents a crowned 





and armoured soldier, with his hand 
resting on the golden hilt of that 
famous long sword from which 
William takes his name. The tomb 
is in a little recess of the dark 
chapel, and the figure represents 
a warrior fallen asleep in the 
prime of life and strength. The 
thirteenth - century sculptor has left 
on the still youthful face of the 
hero duke an expression of intense 
weariness—worn out with the rest- 
less anxieties of his busy, work- 
filled life ; utterly tired out with his 
labours, the Prince seems to have 
fallen asleep in his harness, with 
his hand grasping the hilt of the 
famous long sword so often un- 
sheathed against mistaken patriotism 
at home and the bitterest jealousy 
abroad. 

The son and successor of Rollo was 
evidently a very gifted man; like 
most of the princes of that famous 
house, he possessed extraordinary 
vigour. The Trouveur sung of his 
stroke being that of a giant; his 
features beautiful, his complexion 
bright as a maiden’s. During his 
too short reign of fifteen years 
he exercised absolute power over 
the broad dominions which acknow- 
ledged the Norman sway. He in- 
herited his father’s love for justice 
and law, and among the princes 
of his line was distinguished for 
his wise statesmanship. Like Rollo, 
too, he saw that if his Normans 
were to become a permanent and 
enduring power in France, they 
must gradually become Frenchmen. 
So he encouraged the “ Romance” 
tongue at his Court, and adopted the 
customs and pomp of the Kings of 
France and the great French princes 
—identifying himself and his people 
in many ways with French interests 
and feeling. The Duke Guillaume is 
not unfrequently painted in Romance 
history as a saint and martyr. He 
scarcely deserves these titles, for though just 
and generous, though generally well loved and 
admired, he was but a fickle friend at best, not 
unfrequently changing sides in the ceaseless 
wars and troubles of that restless and uneasy 
period. One who well grasped the character 
of this brilliant and yet impulsive hero writes 
of him, “ that he could never hold fast either 
to the good or evil, always wrestling with 
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himself and failing, inwardly warned yet! But the early love for solitude and the 
disobeying the warning, ardently affectionate | monastic life disappeared in the stir and ex- 
yet destitute of fidelity, unstable in all his | citement of his life as supreme ruler. Pro- 
ways.”* Yet in spite of all this, Duke | fusely splendid in his court and camp, Duke 
Guillaume possessed far nobler qualities than | Guillaume was never really generous to the 
any of the contemporary princes of the time | Church. In the old Merovingian days, before 
who bore rule in France and the neighbour- | the black ships of the Viking Iasloskan had 
ing countries; and his rule and influence | desolated the beautiful province afterwards 
was perhaps the most far-reaching of any of |known as Normandy, more than sixty 
the great French princes of his day. His | monasteries, some of great size and influence, 
life work was to weld together in one the | had flourished. All were destroyed in the 
Northman and the Frenchman, and while | terrible days of the Northmen’s raids. Some 
bringing the whole of his broad dominions | few of these under the Norman Dukes were 
within the pale of Christian and French | rebuilt, but many remained a ruin and a 
civilisation, preserving intact the dauntless_ name. Of these restored religious houses, 
courage, the high ambition, the many splendid the once-splendid Jumiéges, not far from 
qualities which were the heritage of the | Rouen, on the banks of the winding Seine, 
nobler spirits of these old Northmen. | owed its restoration to the Duke Guillaume. 

The first four Norman Dukes were all It was not long before the dread day on 
subject to strong religious impulses, and each | which the brilliant and powerful Norman 
of them did much to restore the ruined | chief fell under the assassin’s sword. But 
churches and monasteries; but, singularly | the Duke, utterly tired out with his life, ex- 
enough, although they were far more than! citement, and restless toils, perhaps op- 
merely professing Christians, the first three | pressed by some weird presentiment of his 
preferred the old Pagan rite of marriage (and | coming violent death, asked his friend, the 
each of the three, after publicly marrying | Abbot of restored Jumiéges, to receive him 





with all the solemn rites of the Christian 
Church a Princess of high lineage, gave the 
love and devotion of a life to another to 
whom the Prince was united by some old 
Danish Pagan rite). The legitimate consort 
of Guillaume Longue-Epée was Liutgarda, a 
Princess of the powerful Vermandois House, 
but following his own wilful way he loved 
Espriota, a Danish girl, who was the mother 
of his heir, the noble boy afterwards known 
in history as Duke Richard the Fearless. 

There was no excuse for this deliberate 
choice of evil, for this open disregard of a 
bond looked upon as sacred by the religion 
these mighty chieftains accepted and even 
made real sacrifices for, a religion which they 
undoubtedly believed in with all their soul. 
This strange conduct on their part was a 
relique of the old Pagan faith of their fathers, 
which, as we have said before, was never 
thoroughly eradicted until the “Conqueror’s ” 
days. Possibly it was a concession they 
willingly made to the wild Danish Viking 
spirit which survived in all its fierceness in a 
strong party among these old Normans, and 
which for some hundred years after Rollo’s 
settlement at Rouen had its headquarters in 
the Danish city of Bayeux. 


Rollo, in a moment of bitterness, is reported | 


to have said that his son Guillaume was 
better fitted in spirit for a monastery than a 
sovereignty. 

* Palgrave, ii. 69. 


/as a monk in his quiet, peaceful monastery. 
In late years Duke Guillaume had oftentimes 
resorted to Jumiéges and its Abbot for rest 
and repose. 

But the Abbot steadily refused, even 
though, the Duke was persistent in his re- 
quest to be allowed to throw off his armour 
and put aside his ducal robes and crown and 
to assume the coarse serge gown of the 
Benedictine monks. With a strange in- 
sistence the Duke argued his right to give up 
the world. A compromise was at last 
effected. His friend the Abbot persuaded 
him to continue to hold the reins of govern- 
ment ; indeed, who was to succeed the son cf 
Rollo? Guillaume had but one son, Richard, 
and Richard was still a child, and the mother 
was not even the Duke’s lawful wife, 
Liutgarda, of Vermandois. Espriota, the 
mother, too, was the object of the bitter 
jealousy of Liutgarda. What would become 
of the boy Richard if the Longue Epée was 
sheathed for ever and his father a cloistered 
monk in secluded Jumiéges ? Perhaps moved 
by this thought of the defenceless child, Duke 
Guillaume agreed to still wear the coronet of 
Normandy, Brittany, and Maine, still to wear 
over his coat of mail the insignia of his great 
office, but he only did so on condition that in 
‘secret the Abbot would give him the dark 
' gown and cowl of a Benedictine. Before men 
| Guillaume would still play the part of Duke 

and Prince, for his boy’s sake, but before 
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his God he was the cowled monk. The 
strange and secret bargain was concluded ; 
frock and cowl were deposited in a chest and 
placed in his palace at Rouen. The silver 
key which opened the chest the Duke 
fastened to a girdle which never left him. 
With a heavy heart, with the shadow of 
death pressing on him, he called his three 
dearest friends round him, and presented 
the child Richard to them, his old com- 
panions-in-arms. Then these men who had 
served Rollo with unswerving loyalty, swore, 
if Duke Guillaume died in their lifetime, 
that they would guard the little child as the 
hereditary chief of the Norman race. 
Something kept whispering the monk-duke, 
still comparatively young and in the very 
prime of life,inthe midstof all his magnificence 
and power, that his days on earth were num- 
bered—the dread shadow of coming death 
seemed to hover over court and camp. It 
was never absent. The fourteenth-century 
sculptor who carved the face on the chapel 
tomb, no doubt a copy of a far older effigy, 
has caught the presence of the shadow resting 
upon the grave, worn face. There was a 
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| wontons feverish impatience during that last 


| year to secure the position of the beautiful 
child of his love, Espriota. So for once 
putting aside his tastes and inclination for 
France and France’s ways and customs, put- 
ting away his great love for ‘“ Romane” 
Rouen, he determined to keep his Pentecostal 
festival —it was his last, and Guillaume 
seemed to know it—at the Danish city of 
Bayeux—Bayeux the centre of the old Danish 
life in Normandy, half pagan still, a city in 
the days of the early Norman Dukes where the 
ways and thoughts of France were unknown, 
where the very children lisped in Danish 
syllables. To Bayeux Duke Guillaume sum- 
moned all the chieftains of Normandy and 
Brittany, and there he presented to them 
the boy Richard, and the great assembly 
swore, when their noble Duke and Chief 
was taken from them, to be the liegemen of 
the fair-haired and ruddy-cheeked child. 
The father promised the boy should be 
brought up in Danish Bayeux away from the 
sights and influences of “ Romane” Rouen. 
| Time enough, he thought, for the child prince 
|to learn to love France. As a child he 
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should grow up a Dane among Danes. The 
old Viking spirit must live again in the Duke 
of the Normans. The Romance tastes, the 
ambition to be a great prince of France, these 
things were sure to come later ; but there was 
some danger that the reckless daring, the old 
spirit of adventure, the splendid vigour, the 
indomitable determination which with other 
noble features belonged to the old Northmen, 
might totally disappear and give place to the 
more effeminate though perhaps more win- 
ning French or “ Romance” spirit. 

In “Romane” Rouen the desire was to 
shun the barbaric dialect of the sea-kings, 








s 


the habits, traditions, memories of the old 
Scandinavian home were ignored, the beauti- 
ful Seine city which Rollo had rebuilt and 
beautified aimed at becoming Romane and 
French; and so well did it succeed in its aims 
that not only did its Court rival the most 
splendid of the Courts of the King of France 
and his great feudatories, but the language of 
North and Central France, the ‘“‘ Romance,” 
found the principal seat for its cultivation 
in Rouen, the city of the Danish sea-kings. 
But Duke Guillaume, with that rare and 
far-seeing instinct which seems to have been 
the peculiar heritage of the Norman Dukes 
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of the house of Rollo, saw that if the tradi- 
tions and memories, the habits and thoughts, 
and the language and poetry of the great 
vigorous North were ignored and then for- 
gotten, his people would be merged among 
the partly worn-out races of France; that 
was far from being the destiny which Rollo 
and Guillaume dreamed of for the Norman. 
So the father made provision for his boy 
who was to inherit his broad dominions, to 
be brought up amidst the traditions of his 
forefathers. 

The key to the blurred and confused story 
of the death of Guillaume Longue-Epée must 
be sought in the bitter and relentless hatred 
which the great provinces of France cherished 
towards their new Norman neighbour. He 
was the son of the fierce and dreaded sea- 
pirates who for long and weary years had 
laid waste and devastated their fairest pro- 
vinces. The pirates had settled in their 
midst, and apparently without an effort had 
become one of themselves—Frenchmen, only 
nobler and grander Frenchmen. These hated 
Normans in an incredibly short space of time 
had made themselves masters of the fairest 
provinces of France. They had become their 
rivals, ay, and successful rivals, in all the arts 
of peace, as they had proved themselves to 


be in the arts of war. So these long- | 


descended chiefs and their followers hated 
the Normans with an inextinguishable hatred 
for more than fifty years after the death of 
Guillaume Longue-Epée, the powerful sove- 
reign of the gay and splendid court of 
Rouen, Dux Piratarum, the leader (Duke) 
of the Pirates. Dimly through the haze of 
centuries we catch sight of the bitter jealous 
hate crystallising into a definite plot against 
the life of the Princely Norman Guillaume. 
The story of shame is blurred and confused, 
but many of the greatest names in Christen- 
dom seem to have been more or less privy to 
the dark scheme of murder. After the death 
of the noble Norman, the King of France, 
Louisd’Outremer, and thestill greater Duke of 
France (Hugh le Gros) professed much indig- 
nation against the doers of the deed of blood. 
But if they were not actually privy to the 
details of the cruel murder, it is known that 
they and many others of the great French 
chieftains earnestly desired the death of 
the Norman sovereign. They hoped that 
the death of the brilliant and loved Norman 
chief would be a fatal blow to the steady 
unexplained prosperity and the rapidly grow- 
ing power and influence of the Norman 
people, which excited so many fears, such 
burning jealousies. 





There had been a long-standing feud be- 
tween Guillaume and Arnoul, Count of 
Flanders. 

Count Arnoul wrote to Guillaume Longue- 
Epée asking to meet him, and to try in a 
friendly interview to settle their mutual 
grievances. He was too infirm, pleaded the 
Flemish chieftain, to undertake so long a 
journey as would be required to visit the 
Norman at his home in Rouen—would Duke 
Guillaume meet him nearer? He suggested 
a convenient trysting-place. A little island 
on the Somme, not far from Amiens, was the 
place of meeting. The armed escorts were 
left on the river bank. The two Princes, 
accompanied by a few of their most trusted 
friends, were ferried over to the little green 
island in the middle of the river. It wasa 
December day, and the interview was cut 
short by the setting in of the early winter 
twilight. The conference had been more 
than friendly. Count Arnoul professed him- 
self dissatisfied with his position among the 
independent princes of France, and offered 
to accept the Norman Duke as his Protector 
and Sovereign, covenanting that the broad 
and fertile Flanders, after his death, should 
become part of Norman territory. These 
friendly and more than generous overtures 
won the heart of the unsuspecting Guillaume, 
who tarried in the little island till the last 
minute with his new friend, who had sworn 
eternal friendship to Normandy and had 
arranged that in no distant future, Flemings 
and Normans should be onc people. When 
the conference was just over, the Duke 
sent, his little group of “fideles,” in a long 
boat, over the river to join the main body of 
his guards. He remained talking with Count 
Arnoul to the last minute on the island—he 
would cross, last of all, in a little skiff, 
directly. 

The grey December shadows fell deeper 
and deeper over the dark Somme and the 
green island. The “fideles” and their boat 
were quickly ferried over, but their loved 
Duke still tarried. From the banks of the 
Somme the Normans strained their eyes in 
the December twilight, to see what was de- 
laying their master. No thought of treachery 
seems to have occurred to any one, till, in 
the half-light of the grey winter afternoon, 
they heard a cry of distress and anguish, 
and saw, or thought they saw, a corpse 
struggling past. They crossed over again 
and found their master, Guillaume, bleeding 
from several savage sword-thrusts, but quite 
dead, and in the distance they could distin- 
guish the plash of oars up stream, which 
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quickly carried Count Arnoul and the assas- 
sins out of their reach. 

The body of the murdered Duke was 
ferried over. His appalled and grief-stricken 
followers, tenderly washing the body of their 
loved master, found, as they took off the 
blood-stained garments, the silver key of the 
chest in the palace at Rouen, fastened to the 
dead man’s girdle. When the chest was 
opened, the monk’s cowl and robe which the 
Abbot of Jumiéges had given him, when he 
persuaded him to give up his cherished 
idea of abdicating, was found in it, Guil- 
laume’s much-prized treasure. Wrapped in a 
silken shroud, all that remained of Duke 
Guillaume was brought back to the Rouen 
Palace he had left so short a time before in 
all the pride of manly strength and absolute 
power over the fairest region of France. 

But King, and Duke, and Court, and the 
many who with a fierce hate hated the 
Norman, reckoned without their host when 
they dreamed that the Norman Power would 
be shattered when their famous sovereign was 
removed. 

They had no suspicion of the real character 
and temper of the men they so disliked and 
feared. Before the sad funeral company had 
laid the dead son of Normandy in his sleeping 
chamber in the Cathedral, his trusted friends 
had met together in the beautiful city of 
their murdered master. These gathered 
together round Guillaume’s coffin. They 
included old grey-headed companions of 
Rollo with their sons and grandsons, men 
who were the ancestors of the future con- 
querors of Italy and Sicily, men whose 
children’s children fought and won on the 
stricken field of Hastings, men whose de- 
scendants became the foremost Crusaders, 





the fathers of the proudest Houses of the 
mighty Anglo-Norman Kingdom, and in their 
midst, standing by the coffin of Guillaume, a 
little fair-haired boy, with ruddy cheeks, 
whom they fetched from Danish Bayeux. 
One grey-headed chieftain held the ducal 
coronet on the boy’s head, one kissed the 
little hand, and the others swore eternal 
allegiance and fidelity to their child Duke 
Richard, who in sorrow and perplexity stood 
gazing on his father’s coffin. 

It was the last great service Guillaume, the 
son of Rollo, could do his people and the land, 
this welding together by his coffin the varied 
interests of his mighty chieftains. In this 
solemn moment the Norman-Dane and the 
Norman-Frenchman forgot their jealousies, 
their antipathies, the conflicting interests of 
the old religion and the new, in their stern 
resolve to avenge their master’s death by 
raising the throne of their master’s son higher 
than the thrones of any of the Princes of 
France. 

Well and truly they kept their vow. 
Backed up by their strong arms and their 
reckless gallantry, their wisdom in the 
council chamber and in the field, the child 
Duke of Normandy, known in after years as 
Richard Sans-Peur, in a reign of fifty years 
raised the provinces of Rollo and Guillaume 
to the first rank among the powers of the 
west. 

* * * 

These are some of the memories which 
cluster round the little dark chapel in the 
aisle of the great Cathedral at Rouen, where 
the grim, stern effigy of the first Norman 
Duke keeps watch and ward over the 
mouldering remains of what was once Guil- 
laume Longue-Epée, Rollo’s son. 


(To be continued.) 





A SONG OF LIBERTY. 


H® who loveth Truth and Beauty 
More than pleasure, ease, or gold, 
He who shirks not any Duty 
Though his fame be never told, 
Whose calm soul is ever reverent while his aim is ever bold— 


He whose sympathies are bounded 


By the Infinite alone, 


Whose deep faith is firmly grounded 
On the surety of God’s throne, 
He who is the wide world’s servant and the minion of none— 
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He whose presence is a terror 


Unto everything unclean, 
He who can be just to error 


And who hateth all things mean, 
Fearing neither Death nor darkness, living in a world unscen— 


He who shares the whole world’s sorrow 
And with every bird can sing, 
Scorning not to stoop and borrow 
Knowledge from the meanest thing, 
Wearing all the calm of Summer and the carelessness of Spring— 


He who finds his hourly mission 


In the will of One above, 


He who needs not man’s permission, 
Whom nor fear nor force can move, 
Living by the law of Conscience and the high behest of Love— 


He whose spirit loves to wander 
Through the gateways of the Past, 
Whose rapt soul delights to ponder 


All the mysteries amassed 


By the patience of the ages in their search for what shall last ; 


While his fancy lightly ranges 
O’er the golden days to come, 
Fearing not the shocks of changes, 
Nor the threatenings of doom, 
Seeing in the seed of Progress all the fruit and all the bloom— 


He is lord of all creation, 


Though his kingdom be unknown ; 
Him the great of every nation 
Shall acclaim and call their own ; 
He shall give the Past a lustre brighter than the setting sun. 


One with God and man and nature, 
Nought can harm him or deny, 
On his brow he wears the feature 


Of imperial majesty ; 


All his deeds are set in music, all his thoughts have liberty. 


WILL FOSTER. 





A TILLYLOSS SCANDAL. 


By J. M. BARRIE, Avrnor or “ Avutp Licut Ivyuts,’’ ‘‘A Wispow ry Taurus,” Ere. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE WANDERINGS OF 
HAGGART, 


OT having a Haggart head on my 
shoulders I dare not attempt to follow 
the explorer step by step during his wander- 
ings of the next five months. In that time he 
journeyed through at least one country, un- 
consciously absorbing everything that his 
conjurer’s wand could turn to humour when 
the knack came to him. This admission he 
has himself signed in conversation. 
* Ay,” he saic, “1 was like a blind beggar 





in these days, and the dog that led me by a 
string was my impulses.” 

Most of us let this pass, with the reflection 
that Haggart could not have said it in his 
pre-humorous days, but Snecky Hobart put 
in his word. 

“Ye were hardly like the blind beggar,” 
he said, “for ye didna carry a tanker for 
folk to put bawbees in.” 

Snecky explained afterwards that he only 
spoke to give Haggart an opportunity. It 
was, indeed, the way of all of us, when we 
saw an opening, to coax Tammas into it. So 
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sportsmen of another kind can point out the 
hare to their dogs, and confidently await 
results. 

“Ye’re wrang, Snecky,” replied Haggart. 

As ever, before shooting his bolt, he then 
paused, His mouth was open, and he had 
the appearance of a man hearkening intensely 
for some communication from below. There 
were those who went the length of hinting 
that on these occasions something inside 
jumped to his mouth and told him what 
to say. 

“Yes, Snecky,” he said at last, “ ye’re 
wrang. My mouth was the tanker, and the 
folk I met had all to pay toll, as ye may say, 
for they dropped things into my mouth that 
my humour turns to as muckle account as 
though they were bawbees. I’m no sure ~—” 

“‘There’s no many things ye’re no sure of, 
Tammas.” 

“And this is no one of them. It’s just a form 
of expression, and if ye interrupt me again, 
Snecky Horbart, I'll say a sarcastic thing 
about you that instant. What I was to say 
was that I’m no sure but what a humorist 
swallows everybody whole that he falls in 
with.” 

The impossibility of telling everything 


that befell Haggart in his wanderings is best | 


proved in his own words: 

“My adventures,” he said, “was so sur- 
prising thick that when I cast them over in 
my mind I’m like a man in a corn-field, and 
every stalk of corn an adventure. Lads, it’s 
useless to expect me to give you the history 
of ilka stalk. I wrax out my left hand, and I 
grip something, namely, an adventure ; or I 
wrax out my right hand and grip something, 
namely, another adventure. ell, by keep- 
ing straight on in ony direction we wade 


field, that is to say, till we land back at 
Thrums. Ye say my adventures sounds 
different on different nichts. Precisely, for 


in. 

Without going the length of saying that 
Haggart splashed more than was necessary, I 
may perhaps express regret that he never 
saw his way to clearing up certain disputed 
passages in his wanderings. I would, I know, 
be ill-thought of among the friends who sur- 
vive him if I stated for a fact that he never 
reached London. There was a general wish 
that he should have taken London in his 
travels, and if Haggart had a weakness it 
was his reluctance to disappoint an audience. 
I must own that he trod down his corn-field 
pretty thoroughly before his hand touched 





it all depends on which direction I splash off | 
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the corn-stalk called London, and that his 
London reminiscences never seemed to me to 
have quite the air of reality that filled his 
recollections of Edinburgh. Admitted that 
he confirmed glibiy as an eye-witness the 
report that London houses have no gardens 
(except at the back), it remains undoubted 
that Craigiebuckle confused him with the 
question :— 

“What do they charge in London for half- 
a-pound of boiling beef and a penny bone ?” 

Haggart answered, but after a pause, as if. 
he had forgotten the price, which scarcely 
seems natural. However, I do not say that 
he was never in London, and certainly his 
curious adventures in it are still retailed, 
especially one with an ignorant policeman 
who could not tell him which was the road 
to Thrums, and another with the doorkeeper 
of the House of Parliament, who, on being 
asked by Haggart “ How much was to pay ?” 
foolishly answered “‘ What you please.” 

But though I heartily approve the feel- 
ing in Thrums against those carping critics 
who would slice bits off the statue which we 
may be said to have reared to Haggart’s 
memory, some of the stories now fondly 
cherished are undoubtedly mythical. For 
instance, whatever Lookaboutyou may say, 
I do not believe that Haggart once flung a 
clod of earth at the Pope. It is perfectly 
true that some such story got abroad, but 
if countenanced by Haggart it was only 
because Chirsty had her own reasons for 
wanting him to stand well with the Auld 
Licht minister. Often Haggart was said in 
his own presence to have had adventures in 
such places as were suddenly discovered by 
us in the newspapers, places that had acquired 


| a public interest, say, because of a murder ; 
through adventures till we get out of the | and then he neither agreed that he had been 


| 





there nor allowed that he had not. Thus it 
is reasonable to believe that his less discri- 
minating admirers splashed out of Haggart’s 
corn-field into some other body’s, with- 
out noticing that they had crossed the 
dyke. His silence at those times is a little 
aggravating to his chronicler now, but I 
would be the first to defend it against de- 
tractors. Unquestionably the length of time 
during which Haggart would put his under 
lip over the upper one, and so shut the door 
on words, was one of the grandest proofs of 
his humour. However plentiful the water 
in the dam may be, there are occasions when 
it is handy to let down the sluice. 

I the more readily grant that certain of 
the Haggart stories may have been plucked 
from the wrong fields, because there still 
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remain a sufficient number of authenticated 
ones to fill the mind with rapture. <A 
statistician could tell how far they would 
reach round the world, supposing they were 
represented by a brick apiece, or how long 
they would take to pass through a doorway 
on each other’s heels. We never attempted 
to count them. Being only average men we 
could not conveniently carry beyond a certain 
number of the stories about with us, and thus 
many would doubtless now be lost were it not 
that some of us loaded ourselves with one lot 
and others with another. Each had his 
favourites, and Haggart supplied us with the 
article we wanted, just as if he and we were 
on opposite sides of a counter. Thus when 
we discuss him now we may have new things 
to tell of him ; nay, even the descendants of 
his friends are worth listening to on Haggart, 
for the stories have been passed on from 
father to son. 

Some enjoyed most his reminiscences of 
how he felt each time he had to cut off 
another button. 

“Lads,” he said, “I wasna unlike a doc- 
tor. Ye mind Doctor Skene saying as how 
the young doctors at the college grew faint 
like at first when they saw blood gushing, 
but by-and-by they became so michty hardy 
that they could off with a leg as cool as though 
they were just hacking sticks ?” 

“ Ay, he said that.” 

“Weel, that was my sensations. When 
I cut off the first button it was like stick- 
ing the knife into mysel’, and I did it in 
the dark because I hadna the heart to look 
on. Ay, the next button was a stiff job too, 
but after that I grew what ye may call hard- 
hearted, and it’s scarce going beyond the 
truth to say that a time came when I had a 
positive pleasure in sending the siller flying. 
I dinna ken, thinking the thing out calmly 
now, but what I was like a wild beast drunk 
with blood.” 

“What was the most ye ever spent in a 
week ?” 

“T could tell ye that, but I would rather 
ye wanted to ken what was the most I ever 
spent in a nicht.” 

“How muckle ?” 

“ Try a guess,” 

“Twa shillings ?” 

“Twa shillings!” cried Haggart, with a 
contempt that would have been severe had 
the coins been pennies; “ay, sax shillings is 
nearer the mark.” 

“In one nicht ?” 

“ Ay, in one single nicht.” 

“Ye must have lost some of it ?” 





“Not a bawbee. Ah, T’nowhead, man, ye 
little ken how the money goes in grand 
towns. Them as lives like lords must spend 
like lords.” 

“That’s reasonable enough, but I would 
like to hear the price of ilka thing ye got 
that nicht ?” 

“ And I could tell ye. What do ye say to 
a shilling and saxpence for a bed ?” 

“T say it was an intake.” 

“ Of course it was, but I didna grudge it.” 

“Ye didna ?” 

“No, I didna. It was in Edinburgh, and 
my last nicht in the place, and also my last 
button, so I thinks to mysel’ I'll have one 
tremendous, memorable nicht, and then I'l} 
go hame. Lads, I was a sort of wearying 
for Chirsty.” 

“ Ay, but there’s four shillings and sax- 
pence to account for yet.” 

“There is so. Saxpence of it goes fora 
glass of whisky in the smoking-room. Lads, 
that smoking-room was a sight utterly baffling 
imagination. There was no chairs in it ex- 
cept great muckle saft ones, a hantle safter 
than a chaff bed, and in ilka chair some 
nobleman or other with his feet up in the 
air. Ay, I asort of slipped the first time I 
tried a chair, but I wasna to be beat, for 
thinks I, ‘ Lords ye may be, but I have paid 
one and sax for my bed as weel as you, and 
this nicht I'll be a lord too!’ Keeping the 
one and sax before me made me bold, and 
soon I was sprawling in a chair with my legs 
sticking ower the arm with the best of 
them. Ay, it wasna so much enjoyable as 
awe-inspiring.” 

“ That just brings ye up to twa shillings.” 

“Weel, there was another one and sax for 
breakfast.” 

“ Astounding !” 

“Oh, a haver, of course, but we got as 
muckle as we liked, and I assure ye it’s 
amazing how much ye can eat, when ye ken 
ye have to pay for it at ony rate. Then 
there was ninepence for a luncheon.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“JT didna ken mysel’ when I heard them 
speaking about it, but it turned out to be a 
grand name for a rabbit.” 

“ Man, is there rabbits in Edinburgh ?” 

“ Next there was threepence of a present 


| to the waiter-loon, and I finished up with a 
_shilling’s worth of sangwiches.” 


“Na, that’s just five and saxpence.” 

Haggart, however, would not always tell 
how the remaining sixpence went. At first 
he admitted having squandered it on the 
theatre, but after he was landed by Chirsty 
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in the Auld Licht kirk he withdrew this 
reminiscence, and put another sixpence-worth 
in the smoking-room in its place. 

As a convincing proof of the size of Edin- 
burgh, Haggart could tell us how he lost his 
first lodgings in it. They were next house 
to a shop which had a great show of vege- 
tables on a board at the door, and Haggart 
trusted to this shop as a landmark. When he 
returned to the street, however, there were 
greengrocery shops everywhere, and after 
asking at a number of doors if it was here 
he lived, he gave up the search. This expe- 
perience has been paralleled in later days by 
a Tilliedrum minister, who went for a holiday 
to London, and forgot the name of the hotel 
he was staying at; so he telegraphed to Tillie- 
drum to his wife, asking her to tell him what 
address he had given her when he wrote, and 
she telegraphed back to him to come home 
at once. 

Like all the great towns Haggart visited, 
Edinburgh proved to be running with low cha- 
ra¢ters, with whom, as well as with the flower 
of the place—for he was received everywhere 
—he had many strange adventures. His affair 
with the bailie would make a long story itself, 
if told in full as he told it; also what he did 
to the piper; how he climbed up the Castle 
rocks for a wager; why he once marched 
indignantly out of a church in the middle of 
the singing ; the circumstances in which he 
cut off his sixth button ; his heroic defence 
of a lady who had been attacked by a foot- 
pad; his adventures with the soldier who 
was in love and had a silver snuffbox ; his 
odd meeting with James Stewart, lawful King 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With this per- 
sonage, between whom and a throne there 
only stood the constables, Haggart of Thrums 
hobnobbed on equal terms. The way they 
met was this. Haggart was desirous of the 
sensation of driving in a carriage, but grudged 
much outlay on an experience that would 
soon be over. He accordingly opened the 
door of a street vehicle and stepped in, when 
the driver was not looking. They had a 
pleasant drive along famous Princes Street, 
and would probably have gone farther had 
not Haggart become aware that someone was 
hanging on behind. In his indignation he 
called the driver’s attention to this, which 
led to his own eviction. The hanger-on 
proved to be no other than the hapless 
monarch, with whom Haggart subsequently 
broke a button. For a king, James Stewart, 
who disguised his royal person in corduroys, 
was, as Haggart allowed, very ill in order. 
The spite of the authorities had crushed that 





once proud spirit and darkened his intellect, 
and he took his friend to a gambling-house, 
where he nodded to the proprietor. 

‘“‘ Whether they were in company, with de- 
signs on my buttons,” Haggart has said, 
“I’m not in a position to say, but I bear no 
ill-will to them. They treated me most 
honourable. Ay, the king, as we may call 
him if we speak in a low voice, advises me 
strong to gamble a button at one go, for, says 
he, ‘ You’re sure to win.’ Lads, it’s no for 
me to say a word against him, but I thocht 
I saw him wink to the proprietor lad, and so 
I says in a loud voice, says I, ‘I'll gamble 
half-a-crown first, and if I win, then I'll put 
down a button.’ The proprietor a sort of 
nods to the king at that, and I plunks down 
my half-crown. Weel, lads, I won five shil- 
lings in a clink.” 

“Ay, but they were just waiting for your 
guinea,” 

“Tt may have been so, Andrew, but we 
have no proof of that ; for, ye see, as soon as 
I got the five shillings and had buttoned it 
up in my pouch, I says, ‘I'll be stepping 
hame now,’ I says, and away I goes. Ye 
canna say but what they treated me honour- 
able.” 

“They had looked thrawn ?” 

“Qu, they did ; but a man’s face is his own 
to twist it as he pleases.” 

“ And ye never saw the king again ?” 

“ Ay, I met him after that in aclose. I 
gave the aristocratic crittur saxpence.” 

“Tl tell ye what, Tammas Haggart: if he 
was proclaimed king, he would very likely 
send for ye to the palace and make ye a 
knight.” 

“Man, Snecky, I put him through his 
catechism on that very subject, but he had 
no hope. Ye canna think how complete de- 
spondent he was.” 

“ Ye’re sure he was a genuine Pretender?” 

“Na faags! But when yere travelling it 
doesna do to let on what ye think, and I own 
it’s a kind of satisfaction to me now to 
picture mysel’ diddling a king out of five 
shillings.” 

“It’s a satisfaction to everybody in 
Thrums, Tammas, and more particular to 
Tillyloss.” 

“ Ay, Tilly has the credit of it in a manner 
of speaking. And it was just touch and go 
that I didna do a thing with the siller as. 
would have commemorated that adventure 
among future ages.” 

“ Ay, man ?” 

“T had the notion to get bawbees for the 
money, namely, one hundred and thirty-twa 
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bawbees, for of course I didna count the sax- 
pence. Well, what was I to do with them ?” 

**Put the whole lot in the kirk-plate the 
first Sabbath day after ye came back to 
Thrums ?” 

“Na, na. My idea was to present a bawbee 
to a hundred and thirty-twa folk in Thrums, 
so as they could keep it round their necks or 
in a drawer as a memento of one of their 
humble fellow-townsmen.” 

“ No humble, surely ?” 

“Maybe no, but when ye do a thing in 
a big public way it’s the proper custom to 
speak of yersel as a puir crittur, and leave 
the other speakers to tell the truth about 
ye.” 

“It’s a pity ye didna carry out that 
notion.” 

“Na, it’s no, for I had a better ane after, 
the which I did carry out.” 

“Yea?” 

“ Ay, I bocht a broach to Chirsty with the 
siller.” 

“Ho, ho, that’s whaur she got the broach?” 

“Tt is so, and though I dinna want to 
boast, nobody having less need to do so, I 
can tell ye it was the biggest broach in Edin- 
burgh at the price.” 

Edinburgh was only a corner in Haggart’s 
field .of corn, and from it I have not pulled 
half-a-dozen stalks. He was in various other 
great centres of adventure, and even in 
wandering between them he had experiences 
such as would have been a load for any 
ordinary man’s back. Once he turned show- 
man, when the actors were paid in the 
pennies — at them by admirers in the 
audience. Haggart made for himself a long 
blood-red nose, which proved such an irresis- 
tible target for moneyed sportsmen that the 
other players complained to the management. 
He sailed up canals swarming with monsters 
of the deep. He proved such an agreeable 
companion at farms that sometimes he had to 
escape in the night. He rescued a child from 
drowning and cowed a tiger by the power of 
the human eye, exactly as these things are 
done in a book which belonged to Chirsty. 
He had eleven guineas with him when he set 
out, and without a note-book he could tell 
how every penny of the money was spent. 
Prices, indeed, he remembered better than 
anything. 

_ I might as well attempt to walk up the 
wall of a house as to cut my way through 
Haggart’s corn-field. Before arriving at 
the field I thought to get through it. by 
taking the buttons one by one, but here I 
am at the end of a chapter, and scarcely any 





of the corn is behind me. I now see that no 
biographer will ever be able to treat Haggart 
on the grand scale he demands ; for humility 
will force those who knew him in his prime 
to draw back scared from the attempt, while 
younger admirers have not the shadow of 
his personality to warn them of their respon- 
sibility. For my own part, I publicly back 
out of the field, and sit down on the doctor’s 
dyke awaiting Haggart’s return to Thrums. 


CHAPTER V.—THE RETURN OF HAGGART. 


HAGGART came home on a Saturday even- 
ing, when the water-barrels were running 
over, and our muddy roads had lost their grip. 
But at all times he took small note of the 
weather, and often said it was a fine day out 
of politeness to the acquaintances he met 
casually, when Tillyloss dripped in rain. To 
a man who has his loom for master it only 
occurs as an afterthought to look out at the 
window. 

His shortest and natural route would have 
taken the wanderer to Tillyloss without zig- 
zagging him through the rest of Thrums, but 
he made a circuit of the town, and came 
marching down the Roods. 

“T wanted to burst upon the place sudden 
like,” he admitted, “and to let everybody 
see me, I dinna deny but what it was a 
proud moment, lads, as Thrums came in 
sicht. I had naturally a sort of contempt for 
the placey, and yet I was fell awid to be back 
in it too, just as a body is glad to slip into 
his bed at nicht. Ay, foreign parts is grand 
for adventure, but Thrums for company.” 

At the top of the Roods he was recognised 
by two boys who had been to a farm for 
milk, and were playing at swinging their 
flagon over their heads without dropping 
its contents. The apparition stayed the 
flagon in the air, and the boys clattered off 
screaming. Their father had subsequently 
high words with Tammas, who refused to 
refund the price of the milk. 

“Though my expectations was high,” 
Haggart said, “they were completely beaten 
by the reality. Nothing could have been 
more gratifying than the sensation I created, 
not only among laddies and lassies but among 
grown men and women. Very weel I ken 
that Dan’l Strachen pretends he stood his 
ground when I came upon him at the mouta 
of Saunders Rae’s close, but whaur was “he 
honour in that, when the crittur was para- 
lysed with fear? Ay, he wasna the only 
man that lost his legs in the Roods that day ; 
Will’um Crewe being another. Snecky 
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Hobart, you was one of them as I walked 
into at Peter Lambie’s shop door, and Il 
never speak to ye again if ye dinna allow as 
I scattered ye like a showman in the square 
does when he passes round the hat.” 

“T allow, Tammas, as 1 made my feet my 
friend that nicht.” 

“ And did I no send the women flying and 
skirling in all directions? Was it me or 
was it no me that made Mysy Dinnie faint 
on her back at the corner of the school- 
wynd ?” 

“Tt was you, Tammas, and michty boast- 
ful the crittur was when she came to, and 
heard she had fainted.” 

“ And there’s a curran women as says they 
hung out at their windows looking at me. I 
would like to hear of one proved case in 
which ony woman did that except at a second 
storey window ? 

“Sal, they didna dare look-out at low 
windows. Na, they were more like putting 
on their shutters. 

“ And did some of them no bar their doors, 
and am I lying when I say Lisbeth Wha- 
mand up with her bairn out of the cradle and 
ran to the door of the Auld Licht kirk, think- 
ing I couldna harm her there ?” 

“You're speaking gospel, Tammas. And 
it wasna to be wondered at that we should 
be terrified, seeing we had buried ye five 
months before.” 

“Tm no saying it was unnatural. I 
would have been particular annoyed if ye 
had been so stupid as to stand your ground. 
And what’s more, if I had met the Auld Licht 
minister he would have run like the rest.” 

But this oft-repeated assertion of Haggart’s 
was usually received in silence. His extra- 
ordinary imagination enabled him to conceive 
this picture, but to such a height we never 
rose. 

by the time Haggart reached the Tene- 
ments the town had sufficiently recovered to 
follow him at a distance. How he looked to 
the populace has been frequently discussed, 
Peter Lambie’s description being regarded as 
the best. 

“Them of you,” Peter would say, drawn 
to the door of his shop by Haggart groups, 
“as has been to the Glen Quharity Hieland 
sports, can call to mind the competition for 
best-dressed Hielander. The Hielanders 
stands in their glory in a row, and the grand 
leddies picks out the best-dressed one. Weel, 
the competitors tries to look as if they didna 
ken they were being admired, implying as 
they’re indifferent to whether they get the 
prize or no, but, all the time, there’s a sort of 
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pleased smirk on their faces, mixed up with a 
natural anxiety. Ay, then, that’s the look 
Tammas Haggart had when he passed my 
shop.” 

“ But ye saw a change come ower him, did 
ye no?” 

“T did. Iwas among them as ran after 
him along the Tenements, and, though I just 
saw his back, it wasna the back he had on 
when he passed my shop. I would say, 
judging from his back, as his chest was stick- 
ing out, and he walked with a sort of strut, 
like the Hielander as has won the prize and 
kens it would be a haver to make pretence 
of modesty ony more.” 

“But ye never saw me look back, Pete,” 
Haggart said, when Lambie’s version was pre- 
sented to him. 

“Na, it was astonishing how ye could have 
kept frae turning your head. Ye was like 
one unaware that there was sich a crowd 
running after ye.” 

“ Ay, lad, but very weel I kent for all 
that. Thinks I to mysel asI walks on before 
ye—‘ This scene winna be forgotten for many 
a year.’” 

“And it will not, Tammas. It did the 
work of the town for a nine days. Ay, 
I’ve often said mysel that you walked hame 
that nicht more like a circus procession than 
a single man. The only thing I a kind of 
shake my head at is your saying ye wasna a 
humorist at that time.” 

“T didna just gang that length, Pete. I 
was a humorist and I wasna a humorist. 
My humour was just peeping out of its hole 
like a rabbit, as ye micht say.” 

“Ye said as when ye started on your wan- 
derings it was like putting yoursel, consi- 
dered as a humorist, on the fire to boil. Weel, 
then, I say as ye had come aboil when ye 
marched through Thrums.” 

“Na, Lookaboutyou, it’s an ingenious 
argument that; but ye’ve shot ower the top 
of the target, lad. Ye’ve all seen water so 
terrible near the boil that if ye touch it with 
your finger it does begin to boil ?” 

“ Ay, that’s true; but a spoon is better to 
touch it with, in case you burn your finger.” 

Lookaboutyou got a laugh for this, which 
annoyed Tammas. 

“Take care, Lookaboutyou,” he said 
warningly, “or I'll let ye see as my humour 
can burntoo. I ken a sarcastic thing to say 
to ye, my man.” 

“But what about the water so near the 
boil?” asked Hobart, while Lookaboutyou 
shrunk back. 

“My humour was in that condition,” said 
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Haggart, still eyeing the foolish farmer 
threateningly, “ when I came back to Thrums. 
It just needed a touch to make it boil.” 

“ And, sal, it got the touch !” 

* Ay, Ladmit that; but no till the Monday.” 

We go back to the march from the Roods 
to Tillyloss. In less time than it would have 
taken Haggart to bring his sarcastic shaft 
from the depths where he stowed these things 
and fire it into Lookaboutyou, he had walked 
triumphantly to Tillyloss, and turned up the 
road that was presently to be named after 
him. His tail of fellow-townsmen came to 
a stop at the pump, where they had a good 
view of Haggart’s house, all but a few daring 
ones, nearly all women, whoran up the dyke, 
in hope of witnessing the meeting with 
Chirsty. 

“JT suppose, lads,” Haggart said to us, 
“that yere thinking my arrival at Tillyloss 
was the crowning moment of my glory ?” 

“It was bound to be.” 

“So ye think, Andrew; but that just 
shows how little ye ken about the human 
heart. I got as far as Tillyloss terribly 
windy at the way ye had honoured me; 
but, lads, something came ower me at sicht 
of that auld outside stair. Ay, it had a 
michty hame-like look.” 

“T’ve heard tell ye stopped and gazed at 
it, like grand folk admiring the view.” 

“Ay, lathies, I daursay I did so; but it 
wasna the view I was thinking about. Tl 
warrant ye couldna say what was in my 
mind %” 

* Your funeral ?” 

“TI never gave it a thocht. Na, but I'll 
tell ye: I was thinking of Chirsty Todd.” 

** Ay, and the startle she was to get ?” 

“No, Snecky; it’s an astonishing thing, 
but the moment my e’en saw that outside 
stair I completely lost heart, and frae being 
lifted up with pride, down goes my courage 
like a bucket in a well. Was it the stair as 
terrified me? Na, it was Chirsty Todd. 
Lads, I faced the whole drove of ye as bold 
as a king sitting down at the head of his 
tea table; but the thocht of Chirsty Todd 
brocht my legs to a stop. Ay, for all we 
may say to the contrairy, is there a man in 
Thrums as hasna a kind of fear of his wife ?” 

At this question Haggart’s listeners usually 
looked different ways. 

“Lads,” continued Tammas, “it ran 
through me suddenly, like a cold blast of 
wind—‘ What if Chirsty shouldna be glad to 
see me back?’ and I regretted michty that 
I hadna halved the guineas with her. Ay, 
I tell ye openly, as I found mysel getting 





smaller, like a gas-ball with a hole in it, and 
Ia kind of lost sight of all I had to boast 
of. I was ashamed of mysel, and also in 
mortal terror of Chirsty Todd. Ay, but I 
never let her ken that: na, na; a man has 
to be wary about what he tells his wife.” 

“ He has so, for she’s sure to fling it at him 
by-and-by like a wet clout. Women has 
terrible memories for what ye blurt out to 
them.” 

“Ye're repeating my words, Rob, as if 
they were your own; but what ye say is 
true. Women doesna understand about 
men’s minds being profounder than theirs, 
and consequently waur to manage.” 

“That's so, and it’s a truth ye daurna 
mention to them. But ye was come to the 
outside stair, Tammas.” 

“Ay, Iwas. Lads, I climbed that stair all 
of a tremble, and my hand was shaking so 
muckle that for a minute I couldna turn the 
handle of the door.” 

“We saw as ye a sort of tottered.” 

“ Ay, I was uneasy; and even when the 
door opened I didna just venture inside. 
Na, I had a feeling as it was a judicious thing 
to keep a grip of the door. Weel, lathies, I 
stood there keeking in, and what does I see 
but Chirsty Todd sitting into the fire, with 
my auld pipe in her mouth. Ay, there she 
sat blasting.” 

“ How did that affect ye, Tammas ?” 

“How did it affect me? It angered me 
most michty to see her enjoying hersel, and 
me thocht to be no more.” 

“*Ve heartless limmer,’ I says to mysel, 
and that reminds me as a man is master in 
his own house, so I bangs the door to and 
walks in.” 

“ Wha spoke first ?” 

“Oh, I spoke first. I spoke just as her 
een lichted on me.” 

“Ye had said a memorable thing ?” 

“JT canna say I did. No, Pete. I just 
gave her a sly kind of look, and I says, ‘ Ay, 
Chirsty.’ ” 

“She screamed, they say ?” 

“She did so, and the pipe fell from her 
mouth. Ay, it’s a gratification to me to ken 
that she did scream.” 

“ And what happened next ?” 

“She spyed at me suspiciously ; and says 
she, ‘Tammas Haggart, are you in the flesh ?’ 
to which I replies, ‘I am so, Chirsty.’ ‘Then,’ 
cries she sharply, ‘take your dirty feet off 
my clean floor !’” 

“ And did ye?” 

“ Ay, I put them on the fender; and she 
cries, ‘Take your dirty feet off the fender.’” 
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“ Lads, I thocht it was best to sing small, 
s0 I took off my boots, and she sat glowering 
at me, but never speaking. ‘ Ay, Chirsty,’ 
Isays, ‘ye’ve had rain I’m thinking ;’ and 
she says, ‘ The rain’s neither here nor there ; 
the question is, How did you break out ?’ 
Ay, the crittur thocht I had broken out of 
my grave.” 

“We all thocht that.” 

“Nat’rally ye did. Weel, I began my story 
at the beginning, but with the impatience 
of a woman she aye said, ‘I dinna want to 
hear that, I want to ken how you broke 
out ! 9” 

“ But she wanted to hear about the siller 
in the buttons ?” 

“ Ay, but I tried to slither ower the but- 
tons, fearing she would be mad at me for 
spending them. And, losh, mad she was! I 
explained to her as I put them to good use 
by improving my mind, but she says, ‘ Dinna 
blather about your mind to me, or I'll take 
the poker to ye!’ Chirsty was always fond 
of language.” 

“ But what about the Well-wisher ?” 

“ Oh, that was a queery. Isays to Chirsty, 
‘I did not forget your sufferings, Chirsty, for 
I’m the Well-wisher.’ At first she didna un- 
derstand, but then she minds and says, ‘It 
was you as sent that bit cheese with D. 
Fittis, was it?’ Lads, then it came out as 
the cheese was standing in the press un- 
touched. Ay, I tore it in twa with my 
hands, and out rolls the guinea. She had 
never dreamed of there being siller in the 
cheese.” 

“ Na, she was terrified to touch the cheese. 
I mind when I could have bocht it frae her 
for twa or three bawbees. Ay, what chances 
a body misses. But she had been pleasanter 
with ye after she got the guinea?” 

“1 canhardly say that. She nipped it up 
quick, and tells me to go on with my story. 
Weel, I did so in a leisurely way, her aye 
nagging at me to come to the quarry, as I 
soon had to do. I need scarce tell ye she 
was michty surprised it wasna me ye buried, 
but, after that was cleared up, I saw her 
mind wasna on what I was saying to her. 
No, lads, I was the length of Dundee in my 
story when she jumps up, and away she goes 
to the lowest shelf in the dresser. I stopped 
in my talk and watched her. She pulls out 
the iron and lays it on the table, then she 
shoves a heater into the fire, and brings an 
auld dicky out of a drawer. Lads, I had a 
presentiment what she was after.” 

“*What are ye doing, Chirsty ?’ I says 
with misgivings. 





“*T’m to iron a dicky for ye to wear to- 
morrow, she cries, and she kicks my foot off 
the fender. 

“<T’m no going to the kirk,’ I warns her. 

*** Are ye no ?’ says she; ‘ye gang twice, 
Tammas Haggart, though the Auld Licht 
minister has to drive ye to the door with a 
stick.’ 

“Ay, when I heard she had joined the 
Auld Lichts I kent I was done with lazy 
Sabbaths. Weel, she ironed away at that 
dicky with tremendous energy, and then all 
at once she lays down the iron and she 
cries, 

“*Keeps us all, I had forgotten!’ She 
was the picture of woe. 

“* What’s the matter, Chirsty ?’ I says. 

** She stood there wringing her hands. 

“* Ye canna gang to the kirk,’ she moans, 
‘for ye have no clothes.’ 

“*No clothes !’ Icries. ‘I have my blacks.’ 

“«'They’re gone,’ she says. 

“*Gone, ye limmer!’ I says, ‘ wha has 
them ?” 

“*Davit Whamand,’ she says ‘has the 
coat, and Hender Haggart the waistcoat and 
the hat.’ 

“ Ay, lads, I can tell ye this composedly 
now, but I was fuming at the time. Chirsty’s 
passion for genteelity was such that she had 
imitated grand folk’s customs and given 
away the clothes as had been worn by the 
corpse.” 

“That came of taking a wife frae Bal- 
ribbie.” 

“Ay, and it’s not the only proof of 
Chirsty’s vanity, for, as ye all ken, she con- 
tinued to wear her crape to the kirk long 

after I came back.” 

* Because she thocht it set her ?” 

“Ou, rather, just because she had it. But 
it was aggravating to me to have to walk 
with her to the kirk, and her in widow’s 
crapes. It would have provoked an ordinary 
man to the drink.” 

“Tt would so, but what said ye when ye 
heard the blacks was gone ?” 

“Said? It wasna a time for saying. I 
shoved my feet into my boots and flung on 
my bonnet, and hurries to the door. 

*«‘« Whaur are ye going ?’ cries Chirsty. 

“To demand back my blacks,’ I says, 
dashing open the door with my fist. Ye may 
mind there was some of ye keeking in at the 
door and the window, trying to hearken to 
the conversation.” 

« Ay, and we flew frae ye as if ye was the 
Riot Act. But we was thinking by that 
time as ye micht be a sort of living.” 
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“ Maybe, but I wasna thinking about you. | 
Na, it was the blacks as was on my mind, and 
away I goes.” | 

“Ye ran.” 

“Yes, I ran straight to the Tenements to | 
Davit Whamand’s honse. Lads, I said the 
pot was very near the boil when I marched 
down the Roods, but my humour was getting | 
cold again. Ay, Chirsty Todd had suddenly | 
lifted the pot off the fire.” 


CHAPTER VI.—IN WHICH A BIRTH IS 
RECORDED. 


“Davit’s collie barked at me,” Haggart 
continued, “when it heard me lifting the 
sneck of the door, but I cowed it with a stern 
look, and stepped inside. The wife was 
away cracking about me to Lizzie Linn, but 
there was Davit himsel with a bantam cock | 
on his knee, the which was ailing, and he 
was forcing a little butter into its nib. He 
let the beast fall when he saw me, and I was | 
angered to notice as he had been occupied 
with a bantam when he should have been | 
discussing me with consternation.” 

“Tt was the greater surprise to him 
in ye marched.” 

“ Ay, but my desire to be thocht a ghost | 
had gone, and I says at once, ‘Dinna stand | 
trembling there, Davit Whamand,’ I says, 
‘for I’m in the flesh, and so you'll please . 
hand ower my black coat!’ He hardly | 
believed I was human at first, but at the | 
mention of the coat he grows stiff and hard, 
and says he, ‘ What black coat ?’ 

“¢ Deception will not avail ye, Davit 
Whamand,’ says I, ‘for Chirsty has confessed 
all.’ 

“«The coat’s mine,’ says Davit, glower- 
ing. 
““*T want that coat direct,’ I says. 

“«Think shame o’ yoursel,’ says he, ‘ and 
you a corpse this half year.’ 

‘“‘ The crittur tried to speak like a minister, 
but I waved away his argument with my 
hand. 

“*Back to the cemetery, ye shameless 
corp,’ says he, ‘and I'll mention this to no- 
body ; but if ye dinna gang peaceably we'll 
call out the constables.’ 

“¢Dinna haver, Davit Whamand,’ I re- 
torts, ‘for ye ken fine I’m in the flesh, and 
if ye dinna produce my coat immediately I'll 





| 
when | 





take the law of ye.’ 
*¢ Will ye?’ he sneers; ‘and what micht | 
ye call yoursel ?’ 
“<«Tll call mysel by my own name, 
namely, Tammas Haggart,’ I thunders. | 


“<* Vea, yea,’ says he; ‘I'm thinking 
corp hands on his name to his auldest son, 
and Tammas Haggart being dead without a 


son, the name becomes extinct.’ 


“Lads, that did stagger me a minute, but. 
then I minds I’m living, and I cries, ‘ Ye sly 
crittur, ’'m no dead.’ 

“Are ye not?’ says he; ‘I think ye 
are.’ 

“*Do I look dead ?’ I argues. 

“‘¢ Look counts for nothing before a bailie,’ 
says he, ‘and if ye annoy me I'll bring wit- 
nesses to prove you're dead. Yes, I'll pro- 
duce the widow in her crapes, and them as 
coffined ye.’ 

“ ¢ Ay,’ I cries, ‘but I'll produce mysel.’ 

““«The waur for you,’ says he, ‘for if ye 
try to overthrow the law we'll bury ye again, 
though it should be at the public expense.’ 

“Lads, that made me uneasy, and all [ 
could think to do was just to fling out my 
foot at the bantam. 

“¢Ve daur look me in the face, Davit 
Whamand,’ I says, ‘and pretend as I’m no 
mysel ?’ 

“*T daur do so,’ he says; ‘and not only 
are ye no yersel, but I would never have 
recognised ye for such.’ 

“*So, so,’ I remarks; ‘and ye refuse to 
deliver up my coat ?’ 

“< Ves,’ he says, ‘and what’s more I never 
had your coat.’ 

“ Lads, that was his cautiousness in case 
twa lines of defence was needed before the 
bailie ; but I said no more to him, for now 
the house began to fill with folk wanting to 
make sure of me, and I was keen to convince 
them I was in the flesh before Davit pre- 
judiced them. Ay, Robbie, you was one of 
them as convoyed me to Hender Haggart’s.” 

“T was, Tammas, and when ye shut the 
door on me a mask of folk came round me to 
hear how ye had broke out.” 

“T daursay that, but their curiosity didna 
interest me now. Ye mind when we got to 
Hender’s house it was black and dark, him 
pretending to be away to his bed? Ay, but 
the smell of roasting potatoes belied that. As 
we ken now, Hender had been warned that I 
was at Davit’s demanding back the coat, and 
he suspected I would come next to him for 
the waistcoat and the hat.” 

“ Ay, but he had to let ye in.” 

“Ou, I would have broken in the door 
rather than have been beat, and in the tail of 
the day Hender takes the snib off the door.” 

“ He pretended he thocht ye a ghost too, 
did he no ?” 

“No, no, that’s a made up story. Hender 
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and his wife had agreed to pretend that, but 

when Hender came to the door he became 

stupid-like, and when I says ‘ Ay, Hender,’ 

he says ‘Ay, Tammas.’ I’ve heard his wife 
ged at him about it after. 

“¢Nanny,’ I says to the wife, ‘it’s me back 
again, and ye’ll oblige by handing ower my 
waistcoat and my hat.’ 

“T’ve forgotten to tell ye that when I 
walked in, Nanny was standing on a stool 
with a poker in her hand, the which she was 
using to shove something on the top of the 
press out of sicht. She jumped down 
hurriedly, but looking bold, and says she, 
‘These mice is very troublesome.’ 

“Weel, I had a presentiment, and I says, 
‘Give me the poker, Nanny, and I'll get at 
the mice!’ Says she, ‘Na, na’; and she lifts 
away the stool. 

“All this time Hender had been looking 
very melancholy, but despite that, he was 
glad to see me back, and he says in a senti- 
mental way, ‘You're a stranger, Tammas,’ 
says he. 

“*T am, Hender,’ says I, ‘and I want my 
waistcoat, also my hat.’ 

“Hender gave a confused look to the wife, 
and says she, ‘The waistcoat has been sold 
for rags, and I gave the hat to tinklers.’ 

“* Hender Haggart,’ says I, ‘is this so?’ 

“Hender a sort of winked, meaning that 
we could talk the thing ower when Nanny 
wasna there, but I couldna wait. 

“*T think Nanny,’ says I pointedly, ‘as I'll 
take a look at these mice of yours.’ 

“© Ye'll do no sich things,’ says she. 

“*)’'m thinking,’ says I, ‘ as Fl find a black | 
waistcoat on the top of that press, and like- 
wise a Sabbath hat.’ 





“‘Hender couldna help giving me an ad- 
miring look for my quickness, but Nanny put 
her back to the press, and says she, ‘ Hender, | 
am I to be insulted before your face %’ 

“Hender was perplexed, but he says to | 
me, ‘ Ye hear what Nanny says, Tammas ?’ 

““Ay,’ I says, ‘I hear her.’ 

“* He hears ye, Nanny,’ says Hender. 

“*But I want my lawful possessions,’ I | 
cries. 

“ Hender hesitated again, but Nanny re- 
peats, ‘Hender, am I to be insulted before 
your face ?’ 

“*¢Dinna insult her before my face,’ Hen- 
der whispers to me. 

“**] offer no insult,’ Isays, loud out, ‘ but 
I’ve come for my waistcoat and my hat, and 
I dinna budge till I get them.’ 

“*Ye’ve a weary time before ye, then,’ says 





Nanny. 


***T wonder ye wouldna be ashamed to 
keep a man frae his belongings,’ I said. 

“<«Tell him they’re yours, Hender,’ she 
cries, 

“*Ve see, Tammas,’ says Hender, 
says they’re mine.’ 

“¢ Ay,’ I says, ‘but ye canna pretend 
they’re yours yersel, Hender ?’ 

““*Most certainly ye can, Hender,’ says 
Nanny. 

“* Ye see that, Tammas,’ says Hender, 
triumphant. 

“* And how do ye make out as they are 


‘she 


_ yours ?’ I asks him. 


“*Tell him,’ cries Nanny, ‘ as ye got them 
for helping in his burial.’ 

“*Tammas,’ says Hender, ‘that’s how I 
got them.’ 

“*Maybe,’ I says, ‘but did I give ye 
them ?’ 

“* Say he was a corp,’ Nanny cries. 

“** Meaning no disrespect, Tammas,’ says 
Hender, ‘ye was a corp.’ 

“* How could I have been acorp,’ I argues, 
‘when here I am speaking to ye ?’ 

“ Hender turned to Nanny for the answer 
to this, but she showed him her back, so he 
just said in a weak way, ‘ We'll leave the 
minister to settle that.’ 

“*Hender, ye gowk,’ I says, ‘ye ken I’m 
living ; and if I’m living I’m no dead.’ 

“Lads, I regretted I hadna put it plain like 
that to Davit Whamand. However, Hender 
hadna the clearheadedness necessary to follow 
out sich reasoning, and he replies, 

“No doubt,’ he says, ‘ ye are living in a 
sense, but no in another sense.’ 

“¢T wasna the corp,’ I cried. 

“« Weel, weel, Tammas,’ says he, in a fell 
dignified voice, ‘we needna quarrel on a 


matter of opinion.’ 


“T was just beginning to say as it was 
more likely to be the waistcoat we would fall 
out about, when in walks Chirsty in the most 
flurried way. 

“¢Tammas Haggart,’ she pants, ‘come 
hame this instant ; the minister’s waiting for 

ye.’ 

“Which minister ?’ I asks. 

*** None other,’ she says, looking proudly 
at Nanny, ‘than the Auld Licht minister.’ 

“Lads, I shook in my boots at that, and I 
says, ‘I winna come till I’ve got my hat and 
my waistcoat.’ 

“¢What,’ screams Chirsty, ‘ye daur to 
keep the minister waiting!’ and she shoved 
me clean out of the house.” 

-What the minister said to Haggart is not 
known, for Tammas never divulged the 
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conversation. ‘Those who remained on the 
watch said that the minister looked very 
stern when walking back to the manse, and 
that Chirsty found her husband tractable 
for the rest of the evening. The most we 
ever got out of Tammas on the subject was 
that though he had met many terrifying folk 
in his wanderings, they were a herd of sheep 
compared to the minister. He had sometimes 
to be enticed out of the reverie into which 
thought of the minister plunged him. 

“So it was next day ye dandered up to 
the grave?” we would say craftily, though 
well aware that he did not leave the house 
till Monday. 

“Na, na, not on the Sabbath day. When 
I. wakened in the morning I admit I was 
terribly anxious to see the grave, as was 
natural, but thocht of the minister cowed 
me. I would have ventured as far as the 
grave if I had been able to persuade mysel I 
wasna gcing for pleasure, but pleasure it was, 
lads. Ay, there was no denying that.” 

“‘Chirsty was at the kirk ?” 

‘She was so, and in her widow’s crapes. I 
watched her frae the window. Ay, it’s no 
everybody as has watched his own widow.” 

“ Na, and it had been an impressive spec- 
tacle. How would ye say she looked, 
Tammas ¢” 

“She looked proud, Robbie.” 

“She would ; but what would ye say she 
was proud of?” 

“ Ah, Robbie, there you beat me. But I 
can tell ye what she was proud of on the 
Monday.” 

“What ?” 

“Before porridge-time no less than seven 
women, namely, three frae Tillyloss, twa 
frae the Tenements, and twa frae the Roods, 
chaps at the door and invites her toa dish of 
tea. That’s what she was proud of, and I 
would like to hear of ony other woman in 
this town, single or married or a widow, as 
has had seven invitations to her tea in one 
day.” 

“The thing’s unparalleled ; but of course 
it was to hear about you that they speired 
her?” 

“Qh, of course, and also to get out of her 
what the minister said tome. Ay, but can 
ony of ye tell me what’s the memorablist 
thing about these invitations ?” 

“TY dinna say I can, but it’s something 
about the grave.” 

“ It’s this, Snecky, that before Chirsty had 
made up her mind whether to risk seven teas 
in one day, I had become a humorist for life.” 

** Man, man, oh, losh !” 





“Ay, and it’s perfectly appalling to consider 
as she was so excited about her invitations 
that when I came down frae the cemetery 
she never looked me in the face, and I had 
to say to her, ‘ Chirsty Todd, do ye no see 
as something has come ower me?’ At that 
she says, ‘I notice youre making queer 
faces, but I dinna ken what they mean.’ 
‘They mean, Chirsty Todd,’ says I, ‘as I am 
now a humorist,’ to which she replies, ‘ Pick 
up that dishclout.’” 

“Keeps us all! But oh, man, a woman’s 
mind doesna easily rise to the sublime.” 

“Tt doesna, Pete, and I'll tell ye the 
reason; it’s because of women, that is to 
say, richtminded women, all having sich an 
adoration for ministers.” 

“JT dinna contradict ye, Tammas, but 
surely that’s a fearsome statement. Is 
ministers not nearer the sublime than other 
folk ?” 

“They are, they are, and that’s just it. 
Ministers, ye may say, is always half road up 
to the sublime. Weel, what’s the result ? 
Women raises their een to gaze upon the 
sublime, when they catch sicht of the 
minister, and canna look ony higher.” 

“Sal, Tammas, you've solved it! But I 
warrant ye couldna have said that till ye be- 
came a humorist ?” 

“No more than you could have said it 
yersel, Robbie.” 

“Na, I dinna pretend I could have said 
it, and even though I was to gang hame 
now and say it in your very words, it would- 
na have the same show as when you say it.” 

“Tt would not, for ye would just blurt it 
out, but them as watches me saying a 
humorous thing notices the mental struggle 
before the words comes up. Ay, the mental 
struggle’s like the servant in grand houses as 
puts his head in at the door and cries, 
‘Leddies and gentlemen, take your seats, 
for the dinner is all but ready.’ ” 

Early on Monday morning Haggart the 
non-humorist, woke for the last time. The 
day was moderately fine, but gave no indt- 
cation that anything remarkable was about 
to happen. Lookaboutyou, it is true, says 
that he noticed a queer stillness in the air, 
and Snecky Hobart spoke of an unusually 
restless night. It is believed by some that 


the cocks of Tillyloss did not crow that 
morning. But none of these phenomena were 
noticed until it became natural to search the 
memory for them, and Haggart himself 
always said that it was a common day. The 
fact, I suppose, is that an uncommon day 
was not needed, for here was Haggart and 
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Haggart at his own gravestone. 
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there was the cemetery. Nature never wastes 
her materials. 

Haggart was elated no doubt, but so would 
any man have been in the circumstances. 
For the last time Haggart the non-humor- 
ist, put off cleaning his boots for another day. 
For the last time he combed his hair without 
studying the effect in the piece of glass that 
was glued to the wall. Never again would 
the Haggart who briskly descended his out- 
side stair, forgetting to shut the door, enter 
that room in which Chirsty was already 
baking bannocks. It was a new Haggart 
who would return presently, Haggart of 
Haggart’s Roady, Haggart of Thrums, in 
short, Haggart the humorist. 

The last person to speak to Haggart the 
non-humorist was James Spens ; the last to 
see him was Sanders Landels. Jamie met 
him at the foot of Tillyloss, and Sanders 
passed him on the burying-ground brae. 
Both were ordinary persons, and they never 
distinguished themselves again. © 

It was not his grave that made Haggart a 
humorist, but the gravestone. Two years 
earlier he had erected a tombstone to the 
memory of his relatives, but it had never 
struck him that he would some day be able 
to read his own fate on it. The grave is to 
the right of the entrance to the cemetery, 
almost exactly under the favourite seat 
« known as the Bower, and being at the bend 
of the path it comes suddenly into view. 
Haggart walked eagerly along the path, an 
ordinary man upon the whole ; then all at 
OMOO . ws 2 as He looked ..... . He 
looked again. This is what he read: 


Tis Stone was ERECTED BY 
Tuomas Haceartr 
To THe Memory or Peter Haaearrt, 
FatHer oF THE samp THomas, 
Wao pepartep Tus Lire, Jan. 7, 1825. 
AtsO HERE Lies JEAN Linn, of Haaecarr, 

Moruer or THE samp THOMAS, 

Diep 1828. 
Auso JEan Haaearr, 

SIsTER OF THE sAmD THomas, 
Drep 1829. 

Atso ANDREW Haaccart, 
BRoTHER OF THE SAID THOMAS, 
Drep 1831. 

Atso THE sarp THomas Huo«serr, 
Diep 1834. 


Haggart sat down on the grave. In 


Thrums common folk were doing common | 





things—weaving, feeding the hens, supping 
porridge, carting peats. 

Haggart sat on the grave. In Thrums 
they were thinking of their webs, of their 
dinner, of well-scrubbed floors, of their love 
affairs. 

But Haggart sat on the grave, and a pot 
began to boil. He has told us what hap- 
pened. Down in his inside something was 
roaring, and every moment the noise in- 
creased. He breathed with difficulty. He 
was as a barrel swelling but held in by 
hoops of iron. He rose to his feet, for ‘his 
tongue was hot and there was a hissing in 
his throat, and the iron hoops pressed more 
and more tightly. Suddenly the hissing 
ceased, and he stood as still as salt. The 
roaring far down died away. All at once he 
was tilted to the side, the hoops burst, and 
he began to laugh. The pot was boiling. 
Haggart was a humorist. 

As soon as he realised what had happened 
Haggart returned to Tillyloss. The first to 
see him was Tibbie Robbie, the first to speak 
to him was William Lamb, the first to notice 
the change was Snecky Hobart. 


I only undertook to tell how Haggart be- 
came a humorist, and here therefore my story 
ends. I have shown how a lamp was lit in 
Thrums, but not how it burned. Perhaps 
if I followed Haggart to his end, as I 
should like to do, to the time when the lamp 
flickered and a room in the Tenements grew 
dark, some who have smiled at an old man’s 
tale would leave a tear behind them to a 
weaver’s memory. 

“Na,” Haggart often said, “we winna touch 
the gravestone. It'll come in handy some 
day.” 

His humour, appetising from the first, 
ripened with the years. For a time this was 
his comment on the tombstone :— 

“Lads, lads, what a do we're preparing for 
posterity.” 

Later in his life he said, 

“‘Tt’s almost cruel to cheat future genera- 
tions in this way.” 

His hair was white before he said, 

“T dinna ken but what I should do the 
honest thing, and have the date rubbed out.” 

And when there was a squeal in his voice, 
he could add, 

“No that it much matters,” 
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Venice from the Lagoons. 





VENICE REVISITED. 
By tHe EDITOR. 
SECOND PAPER. 


5 es great charm of Venice for 
those who stay there for a time 
is the variety of aspect in which she 
appears. One hour is seldom like 
another. The pearly calm that reigns 
in the morning changes, with the 
fresh breezes that suddenly rise, into 
a totally new scene ; the restfulness 
passes Into universal movement and 
energy as the waves dance and jump 
and the gondoliers bend to their 
oars, and the heavy-laden barges 
rush past with swollen sails, or the 
light barchette scud with their 
lateens spread on either side, like 
the graceful wings of a dove. One 
day all is grey and the prevailing 
opalesque tint chastens like moon- 
light the line of the city along the 
shore and the dreamlike arches of 
the bridges that spari the dark open- 
ings of the canals. Next day all is 
brilliant in the brilliant air, and 
Venice seems verily a bride bedecked 
with jewels, and the sea to be wait- 
ing in gladness for the festival of 
her espousals. 

After so many years’ absence many 
changes and contrasts presented 
themselves. When I was there be- 
fore, the Austrians were in posses- 
sion, and the extreme tension be- 
tween the government and the 
people was everywhere felt. The 
patriotism that had been aroused by 
the heroic defence of Daniel Manin 
was glowing hot below the surface 
of enforced order, as the fires of a 
slumbering volcano. Men whispered 
their hatred of the “Tedeschi” 
wherever they felt safe to utter it; 
and there were many childish as 
well as worthy methods in which 
their dislike was expressed. It re- 
quired no great foresight to predict 
the coming resurrection of Italy. 
But if the Austrians were severe in 
discipline, they were lavish in their 
expenditure. They spared nothing 
that could benefit the city, and 
spent upon it much more than they 
received. Venice was upheld in 
great beauty, and costly works were 
executed for the improvement of her 
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harbour. In these respects there is a change 
for the worse. The present revenue cannot 
bear the former outlay. It is true that the 
“restorer” is busy on St. Mark’s, and fulfil- 
ling his task as well as that kind of work can 
be done. The great square, also, was ren- 
dered almost impassable by the extensive 
repairs going on. But there is a lack of the 
careful maintenance of minor adornment 
that used to prevail. The great ball, for 
example, on which the figure of Fortune 
stands on tip-toe on the summit of the 
Dogana, and which was always bright as 





gold, a splendid point of light, flashing back 





the sun, when seen from the sea when the 
rich colouring of evening fell on the city, is 
now as black as neglect can make it. And 
this is typical of other things. The gay 
crowd that used to gather at Florian’s 
is poorly represented now ; and the munici- 
pal band, with its hideously-coloured plumes, 
formed a disappointing substitute for the 
Austrian military music, the finest of the 
kind I ever heard. And there are other 
changes. There is the monstrous abomina- 
tion in the shape of the girder bridge which 
spans the canal near the Academy, and the 
steam launches also, though by no means so 
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The Adriatic from the Campanile. 


offensive as they have been described. Mr. 
Ruskin, of course, denounces every change. 
There is a characteristic letter of his shown 


by the Monks in the Armenian Convent, | 


in which he tells them that everything in 
Venice is going so‘rapidly to the Evil One 
that he advises them to clear out of St. 
Lazzaro and come to England, where he 
would do. his best to assist them to establish 
themselves on some island in Morecambe 
Bay ! 

One decided change is complained of by 
every one. 


| labour, they say, is scarcer and less remunera- 
tive; but it is a token of the patriotism and 


‘the value attached to the healthy freedom 
they now enjoy that no one ever seems to 
desire a return to the former flesh-pots of 
slavery, and all are proudly loyal to the 
King and kingdom of “ Italia Una.” 
As to the sights one sees it would be idle 
to give details. Every one knows what they 
/are. Venice was “done” by us as faithfully 
|as the short week would admit. We oared 
it leisurely over and over along the Grand 


| 


The cost of living and the | Canal, trying to recall at this palace and that 
taxation have enormously increased, while | the stories of the old inhabitants—the Fos- 
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cari, Mocenighi, Loredani, and of Dandolo, 
or that of the unhappy and lovely Catherine 
Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus,’ victim of the 
cruel pride of Venice. ‘The palace that 
bears her name is now a pawn-shop! Verily 
“Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is 
sold for balsams.” We recalled our Shake- 
speare, and marvelled at the genius which 
could be so true to Venice, in spirit and in 
local colour ; for Shylock is as full of the 
rigidity with which the law was enforced 
as it is of the strange combination of 
aristocratic pride with the stir of the com- 
merce that sustained it. Othello repre- 
sents the true Venice of the sea- heroes. 
The bridge of the Rialto speaks vividly of 
Shylock, for in spite of the modern criticism 
which makes it the island, and not the bridge 
of the same name, to which Shakespeare 
alludes, I like to stand between the rows of 
little shops and to think of the crowd of 
merchants moving and in groups—some of 
them rich nobles, and others clad in the 
“ Jewish garbardine,” discussing ducats and 


cargoes, while the stream of life went by, as | 
it does still, between the “ Merceria” on one | 


side, and the old market where the queer 
Gobbo still lurks beneath the stair. There 
is a palace which, from its name, “ Moro,” or 
the “ Moor,” is said to have been that of 
Othello, and we give a picture of the one on 
the Grand Canal with which the name of 
Desdemona is associated. The association is 
both modern and baseless, for we may ask 
whether there ever was a Desdemona at all, 
and may, perhaps, rank that palace with its 
tradition as on a level with the stones the 
monks used to point to in Jerusalem as those 
that would have cried out had the children 
held their peace! Poetry always tends to 
become fossilised when prose gets mercenary. 
We wandered through the Merceria, spent 
hours on the Grand Square, watched the 
giants striking the hours above the Torre 
dell’ Orologio, climbed the Campanile and 
looked down on the wilderness of dark roofs, 
brown and barnacled like crab-shells, and 
laced with gleaming canals. We chatted 
with the fireman stationed beneath the 
belfry, whose duty is to ring an alarm 
when he sees any sign of burning. We 
watched the great bells as they swung out 
their clashing peal, stirring clouds of pigeons 
into flight ; and we gazed forth on the mar- 
vellous view across island after island—San 
Georgio Maggiore, San Lazzaro, San Servolo, 
the Lido and Malamocco—to the shimmer- 
ing level of the Adriatic. We strolled round 
and round the Byzantine columns in the 





Piazzetta, and gazed up at the Winged Lion 
—the standard of the city—and thought of 
the glory and the horrors that grim head 
had seen as the processions of Doge and 
Councillors passed it for centuries to the 
palace, and the dead bodies of those executed 
by the Ten were exposed near it. What 


arrivals of conquering fleets and seamen 
browned by the Eastern sun had it not wit- 
nessed by these steps where the waves dance! 
We viewed the facade of the Duomo in 
general, and examined it in particular— 
beginning with 


“That Temple-porch, 
‘Where Barbarossa flung his mantle off, 
And, kneeling, on his neck received the foot 
Of the proud Pontiff ”— 


going over each quaint mosaic, and fresco, 
and dim chapel, and climbing along the 


| galleries till we stood beside the famous 


horses that link old Rome and Byzantium 
with the stirring story of their child by the 
sea, and which still bear the Runes of the 
old Vikings, who had thus anticipated the 
modern tourist in his desire to leave “his 
mark” on all precious monuments. We 
lingered long before the sculptured glory 
of arch and capital of the Doge’s Palace, 
where every stone has been struck into some 
fine ‘poetic issue. If any one would com- 
pare the force of original thought, the free- 
dont and boldness of genius, with the 
converitionalism of modern art, let him 
spend hours in that little space which is 
bounded by St. Mark’s and the palace of 
the Doges. Let him mark how the wealth 
is scattered—a pillar here, a fragment there, 
and carved work everywhere, in the most 
unlikely places and in the most unlikely 
manner, and yet all indisputably right. 
Let him take, for example, the corner of the 
facade before he turns into the Porta della 
Carta, and notice the picture in stone of 
the judgment of Solomon, and see how it is 
placed crossways, at a point where no one 
would have expected it, and resting on a mass 
of foliaged ornament. Let him examine 
the capital of the column below it, and see 
how alive it is with plant and animal. How 
funny it all is !—and yet, is it not just as it 
should be? So we thought as we lingered 
there before passing on to the great court of 
the Palace, where, alas! the bronze-covered 
wells are now closed, out of which the pic- 
turesque water-bearing girls used to fill 
their pails and carry them away gracefully 
poised on the long poles balanced on their 
shoulders. We slowly climbed the “ Scala 
dei Giganti,” 
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“ Down which the griazly head of old Falier 
Rolled from the block.” 
We followed on from splendour to horror, 
from chambers hung with great histories 
and great art, down to the black and dripping 
vaults where tyranny wreaked its worst. 
Coming forth to sunshine we joined the 





groups in the great square round which 


the flocks of pigeons gathered in crowds 
to be fed. And what a scene of beauty it 
is when there falls from the blue sky that 
cloud of soft white wings, and in the 
sweet confidence of a friendship that has 
been unbroken for centuries, the lovely birds 
gather thick round men and women and 
children, perching on this one’s head, or on 
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The Bells of the Campanile - 


that one’s shoulder or wrist, and poise and 
flutter, and poise again in every attitude 
which grace can assume ! 

I am told that St. Mark’s and the Doge’s 
Palace disappoint many! - That low-built 
cathedral, with its rounded domes clustered 
like tent roofs against the sky, with its sheen 
of gold and mosaic, with its encrusted pin- 
nacles and fretwork as of sea-coral, with its 
time-worn marbles, many-hued and smooth- 


veined as are the petals of flowers, with its 
rich ornament of sculptured Norman story, 
or of bird and reptile, or of climbing foliaged 
stems—that certainly is like no other church 
the traveller sees. It is of the East, not the 
West. Nor is the interior to be understood 
at once. It is a cave of gold, whose gloom 
glows with the lustre of Byzantine arches 
and galleries and domed roofs, emblazoned 
with richest mosaic. It is all mystic and 
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weird, a fragment of a buried world, the | age. 


monument of a time when mighty soldiers 


J 


| 


It records the life of old Venice. 


It is 
stamped with originality. 


From the Porta 


and sailors consecrated to God the wealth of | della Carta, with its quaint sculptures, and 
the art, then fresh, which the older and later | by the Stair of the Giants, and on through 


Empire had left in Greece. And in like 
manner do some decry the Palace of the 
Doges! The contrast between the upper 
wall, plain and solid, and the arcades which 
support them—a long border of point-lace 
in stone—startles them. But, like the cathe- 
dral, the palace is a distinct product of an 








| 


the great chambers, till we reach the cells 
beyond the Bridge of Sighs—black as Erebus 
—we have a picture of what Venice was in 
her magnificence and her inhuman pride. He 
who cannot read the story told by St. Mark’s 
and the Palace cannot know Venice, and he 
who cannot feel the poetry and the sadness, 
the grandeur and the tragedy of 
it all, should stay at home. 

We do not touch on the trea- 
sures of art with which Venice is 
stored. It is worth the journey 
to see Titian and Tintoretto as 
they are there represented, and 
to gaze at that grandest of all 
statues—the equestrian statue of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni. We trust, 
however, that when the next 
edition of the English catalogue 
is issued for the Scuola di San 
Rocco, something will be done to 
preserve the following delicious 
specimen of “ English as she is 
spoke” by the German editor. 
Here is the account of the pic- 
tures onthe roof. “The sin our 
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Fathers ; on every side three kinds” [probably | tranch of the lion; Eliseus dispansing brods.” 


intended in English for ‘kinder,’ children]| There is also an instructive note: 
> ’ 


“The 


“in the oven of Babylony. Moisé saved from | wood carvings are by anonymous !” 


the water : on every side ; The ardent wood ” 


And so we left Venice now, as we did of 


the burning bush]; “the luminous column | old, murmuring the words of her own song : 
in the desert; In the middle; the Sacrifice | ““O Venezia benedetta, non ti voglio mai 
of Abrahm; on every side; Daniel in the | lasciar!” 


AN OLD CONSPIRACY. 


"HEY met in haste, they met with guile, 
Old Hanan mumbling thro’ his beard, 
Proud Pilate with a weary smile, 
And Herod trembling to have heard, 
And Caiaphas, the man of sin, 
Arch-leader of the Sanhedrin. 


They closed the doors, the soldier stood, 
They asked him of the Crucified : 

Stained with the water and the blood 
His spear was leaned against his side, 

And he had felt the body cold 

That Joseph in fine linen rolled. 


‘* Now swear thee, dog, thou did’st not break 
The legs of Him who hung with three— 
Worst malefactor—for the sake 
Of bribe to set this Jesus free ; 
Thy spear but grazed, it gave no wound, 
Swear that the Christ not died, but swooned.”’ 


‘*Ceesar, I swear!’’ the soldier said ; 
‘‘ But all the world that came to see 

Knows well this Christ was good as dead 
Before we nailed Him to the tree ; 

He drank no cup to dull the pain, 

Who swears He swooned but swears in vain.”’ 


Then crafty Caiaphas began : 

‘* Nay, sirs, he died, talk not of swound, 
Nacdimon is a careful man, 

He would not waste a hundred pound 
To spice a body but in faint 
And save it from corruption’s taint. 


‘Say, ‘ While the watch lay right and left, 
Deep-drugged, friends came, the seal was broke, 
Rolled the great stone far up its cleft, 
And as this poor Pretender spoke 
Made Him arise the promised day 
And bore His corpse by stealth away.’ 


‘« Better this word than as at first, 
With larger moneys spread the tale, 
For that wild fisher, mad, accursed, 








Doth with the people much prevail, 
And dares the priests bring forth the Lord 
Unrisen, and so make vain His word.”’ 


There Pilate smiled: ‘‘ The people know 
Your priests were fearful he should rise ; 
Peter’s bold challenge doth allow 
No answer but your craven lies. 
Methinks it doth more Roman seem 
To say, Christ comes, but comes in dream. 


‘‘Mine own wife Procula, who sent 
To bid me nothing have to do 
With that just man and innocent, 
Has dreamed she sees Him come and go. 
Down the deep Tyropzean way 
He seemed to walk this very day.” 


Ah, how that fox’s face grew white-— 
That Idumzan Sadducee, 

‘‘ Dreams cannot hurt us though they fright; 
Yea, let Him come in dream to me 

And do the marvels he refused 

When in mine hall he stood accused.” 


Thereon the soldier blunt replied, 
‘‘ Master, I know one who hath thrust 
His hand into that Vision’s side, 
And I have heard from him I trust 
That this same dream can break wheat-bread, 
And by the food of men be fed. 


‘* Yea, and speak words so men may hear, 
Talks Galilean roughly still, 
But like a dream doth disappear, 
Appears, when doors are closed, at will. 
Walked to Emmaus without pain, 
Though feet were pierced as plain as plain.’’ 


Lo, even as he ended came 
A sigh of silence on the air, 
And—with his wondrous eyes aflame 
For love, not hate, the Christ was there! 
None spake ; thereafter nought was said 
Of Christ, dream, risen, swooned, or dead. 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
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ST. PAUL ON SOCIALISM IN 


THE CHURCH OF CORINTH. 


By tae LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
PART II. 


Nee Church is not the only Society that 
suffers from the danger of schism. The 
State knows it only too well, and knows 
it in its acutest and most dangerous form— 
the estrangement and the strife of classes. 
Perilous as party strife may sometimes prove 
to the welfare of a community, its perils 
are as nothing to those of social warfare. 
The one may be, and often is, nothing more 
than the petty squabbles of party politicians 
in their ignoble strife for place and power ; 
mere passing disturbances, which do not 
greatly move the deep current of a nation’s 
life, which flows its way unheeding the shouts 
and gesticulations of the hostile armies that 
line its banks. The other stirs it to its very 
depths. It swells its waters with a sudden 
flood, slowly gathered from many an unseen 
source, sweeping down at last in rushing, 
roaring torrent, spreading destruction all 
along its course, until its turbid waters have 
cloven for themselves some new bed, and left 
the old one, where they once flowed so 
peacefully, a desolate and storm-swept ruin. 
The statesman may regard with equa- 
nimity the tokens of political contention in 
the state. He may listen calmly enough to 
the watchwords of the contending parties as 
every man is saying, I am of this man, and 
I of that. But he is no true statesman if he 
listen with like equanimity to the sounds of 
social strife. He will hearken, if he is wise, 
with a beating heart whenever he hears from 
one class the cry, loud, passionate, and yet 
with its undertone of sorrow like to the sob- 
bing sigh of the rising storm—“ We are not of 
the body ;” and from the other the answering 
challenge, stern and angry, and yet with its 
undertone of fear—‘‘ We haveno need of you.” 
These are the watchwords of a long-descended 
strife, a strife that wakes up again and 
again in fierce spasms of wrath. Whenever 
the House of Have finds itself in sudden, 
sharp encounter with its old hereditary foe, 
the House of Want ; whenever the old con- 
trast breaks sharply out between wealth and 
ease and poverty and toil, between the high 
culture of civilisation and the worse than 
natural savagery that seems to fringe all high 
civilisation, as the dark moraine fringes the 
course of the clear and polished glacier, then 
it is that brave men fear and wise men are 
perplexed, and all who love their country 





look around for counsel and for help to heal 
this “schism in the body,” which, if not 
healed, must end in death. 

And is not the danger of such a schism as 
this the special danger of our day? Are we 
not at this moment imperatively called to 
attempt the solution of great social questions 
which threaten, if they are not wisely solved, 
to tear in sunder society itself? In all the 
years of the centuries that have elapsed since 
these two voices rang loud and clear through- 
out Christendom, have they ever been heard 
louder, more ominous of coming storm, than 
we hear them now? The old party cries, 
the watchwords that used to gather men into 
opposing bands for political contests, are fast 
dying away, and in their place are heard 
those older ones, old as society itself, which 
gather men to far deadlier strife — cries 
which are, or seem to be to those who engage 
in them, battle-cries that summon men to a 
combat of life and death. The right of the 
many to live, and to live happily. The right 
of the few to live more happily than the 
many. The right of human beings to food 
and shelter and housing at least as good as 
that which rich men give to their cattle, and 
to rest and recreation at least as large as 
merciful men give to their beasts of burden ; 
and as against these, the right to accumulate 
wealth, however vast, and to enjoy it, how- 
ever selfishly or luxuriously. The right of 
the employer to buy labour at the cheapest 
rate to which hunger can force down his 
market. The right of the white slave of the 
sweater to some larger share in his owner’s 
profits than just serves to keep together an 
unhappy soul in a half-starved body. 

These are the questions, no longer of the 
study but of the street, which are on the lips 
of all men, and in the anxious thoughts of 
many. They are not—we take a miserably 
shallow view of them if we say they are— 
merely the watchwords of the socialist and 
demagogue. They are cries—exceeding bit- 
ter—wrung by sharp distress from the hearts 
of suffering men and women and children, 
and they are rising clearer, louder, year by 
year, and shaping themselves into articulate 
demands, which our statesmen seem not to 
know how either to grant or to deny. At 
such a moment what has the Church to offer 
in the way of help and counsel to the nation 1 
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What have we Christians to say—not as | foolish, one man brave and another timid, 


liticians—but as Christian men and women 1 

hat have we, as the servants of the Peace- 
maker, the disciples of the Healer, what have 
we to say that may help to make these wars 
to cease in all the earth, and to heal these 
“wounds and bruises and putrifying sores” 
that are making the whole head sick and the 
whole heart faint in that body political of 
which we are the members ? 

Something, at any rate, there is which 
some of those who are engaged in this strife 
have to say to us, and we would do well to 
hearken to it carefully. They are saying to 
us, “It is your Christianity which is largely 
the cause of these troubles. It is your false 
idea of a life to come which has drawn away 
the thoughts of men from the great pressing 
problems of this present world to the question 
how they are to prepare for another which 
has no real existence; which has set men upon 
saving their souls instead of giving all their 
thoughts to the saving of their own and other 
men’s bodies. Give all this wasted thought 
and energy to the life that now is, with the 
added incentive that there is no other life than 
this, and then as things secular grow to their 
true importance in men’s minds, and Christ- 
ianity shrinks at last into a chapter in a book, 
how many of these troublesome problems 
will be solved by the concentrated thought 
and purpose of mankind! These newer 
methods will surely bring us nobler aims and 
freer, happier lives—as men, no longer dis- 
tracted by the dream of an imaginary heaven 
hereafter, set themselves with one accord to 
the making of a real heaven here on earth !” 
Well! To such prophets we offer our pro- 
phecy in turn. We will suppose that it is 
done as you desire, that you have obliterated 
from human thought the ideas of God and 
the soul, and of a life to come. What then ? 
Why this. That the old question, still un- 
solved, will confront you, terrible and press- 
ing as ever. You will still have to deal 
with the old problem of the unequal distri- 
bution of the good things of life. Social 
inequality is not, as you fondly imagine, an 
artificial thing produced by evil, unjust 
and unequal laws. It is a natural thing in- 
herent in human nature itself—ineradicable, 
therefore, by any laws that you can make. 
Social inequality is simply the outcome of 
original mre, Retief It springs now, 
as of old, from the diversities of gifts which 
God, or if you prefer it, Nature has bestowed 
on men. When you can tell us why one man 
1s strong, another weak, or one healthy and 
another sickly, one man wise and another 








one man crafty and another simple, we will 
tell you why one man is rich and another 
poor. For riches and poverty came originally 
—come largely now—from the strong hand, 
and the strong brain, and the resolute will 
which some men have and others lack, and 
these natural forces will—just because they 
are natural—assert themselves in spite of all 
your attempts at artificial repression. Make 
all men, if you can, socially equal to-day, they 
will begin to be socially unequal to-morrow. 
One man will have begun to save and another 
to waste, one to plan and another to dream, 
one to cheat and another to be cheated. 
The strong will have begun to oppress the 
weak, the cunning to deceive the foolish, the 
brave to overcome the timid, and thus wealth, 
which waits still upon strength, will redistri- 
bute itself in spite of all you can do to hinder 
it. You can no more hinder this by your 
sumptuary laws or your puzzles of redistri- 
bution than you can bring about fine weather 
by setting your barometer at set fair, or 
change the rising and falling of the tides by 
changing the figures in your almanack. 
Sooner or later—and sooner far than later— 
you will have to deal with just the same 
social problems that afflict and perplex us 
now. ‘The poor, we venture to prophesy, will 
not have ceased out of the land because you 
have made religion to cease. You will hear 
once more the two voices—“ Iam not of the 
body,” and, “I have no need of thee.” And 
when you are thus once more confronted with 
this old-world problem of social inequality, 
what shall you have to say to those who 
suffer from it as of old? One at least of our 
methods of dealing with it you will certainly 
have to adopt. You will have to tell men, 
just as we tell them now: This state of 
things is necessary, is inevitable, but not, of 
course, you will say, because God the Father 
has so willed it, that would be to revert to 
obsolete superstition. For the word God you 
must substitute the word Nature. Instead 
of saying God wills this, you must say, 
Nature has ordained it—using the word 
Nature, be it observed in passing, in exactly 
that anthropomorphic way in which you for- 
bid us to speak of God. Nature then, we will 
suppose, is to be credited with this sad neces- 
sity for the unequal distribution of the plea- 
sure and the joys of life. Will you, in that 
case, have mended mattersmuch? Will you 
have helped much to heal the soreness of 
envy and the hate of want, when you tell the 
envious and the needy that their lot is the 
result of a decree of Nature ? Doubtless this 
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announcement will be a quite sufficient an- | 


swer to any plea of right, for Nature knows 
of no rights. She knows of forces only. Her 
utterance to every living creature is simply 
this, “ Live if you can, and live as you can. 

. Live on if you are strong enough to survive 
in the struggle for existence. If not, perish, 
and the fittest will survive you.” The agonies 
of your struggle in the process of extinction 
no more concern her than do the flutterings 
of the leaves as they fall in winter from the 
trees, or the moaning of the waves as they 
are lashed by the storm. 

But when you have said this, and you 
must say it and nothing else, somehow we 
think, you will not have done much more 
for the healing of the schism in the body than 
we can do now, when we tell men that this 
inequality is the will of a wise and loving 
Heavenly Father who, though He sorely tries 
them here, has another world in which to 
compensate them for their sufferings in this. 

Or you will, perhaps, adopt another of our 
methods? You will proclaim the universal 
brotherhood of man. You will tell all men 
that they are brothers, though you do not 
exactly know why they are so, and you will 
exhort them to deal with each other as 
becomes brethren. You may do this, but 
there is one thing that you cannot do. You 
cannot create the brotherhood that you pro- 
claim. You cannot make men feel they are 
brothers just because you say that they are so. 
They will ask for the evidences of this new 
revelation of yours quite as sceptically as you 
ask for the evidences of ours, and you will, 
we imagine, have greater difficulty in supply- 
ing them. You will not so easily persuade 
men whom you have taught that they have 
no common father, that somehow or other 
they are, for some reason unknown to science, 
members of a common brotherhood. Your 
brotherhood will be but a phrase, ours is a 
fact; yours is but a word in a book, ours a law 
written in the hearts of men. 

But you will try, perhaps, to make this 
brotherhood a.reality ; you will proceed to 
enforce it by statute. You will pass great 
social sumptuary laws, which, if they do not 
make men feel, will at least aim at compelling 
them to act, as if they were brothers. If 
you do you will fail, utterly and universally, 
as all men have always failed who have tried 
to do violence to human nature. What is 
unnatural is, for every legislator, in the end 
impossible. And if inequality be the natural 
condition of men, as we have seen it is, 
nature will defy, will escape from your laws 
in some way or another, and assert herself in 





spite of them. You will have only repressed 
her forces in one direction to insure their 
breaking out in another. For the selfish 
envy of the poor you will have substituted 
the grudging rancour of the despoiled and 
plundered rich ; for the tyranny of the few 
over the many, the more greedy, more cruel, 
and more hopeless tyranny of the many over 
the few. In order to effect this new com- 
pulsory fraternity, you must first and neces- 
sarily have destroyed liberty, and the irre- 
pressible desire for liberty will resent and 
resist and at last overturn the intolerable 
despotism of your law-made brotherhood. 
The schism in the body will yawn as wide 
and as deep as ever. For law is impotent 
to effect that which can only be effected by 
love. The sacrifices that love readily and 
joyfully makes, it would be a monstrous in- 
justice and cruelty to demand by law. A 
Howard dying of the plague that infected 
the prisons he visited, a Father Damien 
expiring of the loathsome disease he has 
caught from the lepers for whom he has 
given his life, are sublime examples of the 
spirit of Christian brotherhood. But can 
we even imagine a law that should have 
compelled such sacrifices as these? No! 
you cannot enforce the precepts of the gospel 
by legal enactments. You cannot translate 
into Acts of Parliament the ideal teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount. You may link 
together, perhaps, scraps of precepts bor- 
rowed by you from the Book which you tell 
us is a dead imposition, and you may knit 
them one to another by closest mechanical 
union in your new social system. But 
your great army of dry bones will never 
stand upon its feet and walk, for no breath 
of Heaven will ever bid these dry bones 
live. And so you will at last discover that to 
say, Be my brother or I will kill you, is 
not quite so powerful a spell wherewith to 
conquer the evils that afflict humanity as 
that old despised one you would have us 
discard—Be thou my brother for the sake of 
the Father who created and the Christ who 
redeemed us both. Believe us, you may 
succeed in destroying the brotherhood of 
love—you will never replace it by a brother- 
hood of law. 

We do not, therefore, greatly care to dis- 
cuss with these prophets of an impossible 
equality, and these preachers of an unreal 
fraternity, the future which they foretell but 
can never realise. Far more does it concern 
us to hearken to and to answer, if we can, 
another and a very different challenge. It 
is the challenge and the complaint of the 
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poor to whom we preach this brotherhood 
in Christ. What they are saying to us is 
this: What is your Christianity to us? 
What can it do for us, not in the next 
world, but in this? You tell us that it has 
the promise of this world as well as of that 
which is to come. How is it fulfilling that 
promise ? Can it feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked? Can it deliver us from the 
bitter anxieties and sad weariness of our 
present lot? Can it give us happier lives 
than those we are now compelled to live? 
If it cannot, we will have none of it. The 
Christ you preach had compassion on the 
multitude. Hefedthe hungry. He bid the 
rich sell all and give to the poor. When 
your Christianity does this we will listen to 
you, and not till then. Meanwhile, go— 
preach it to the rich, it is no Gospel for us ! 

To answer rightly such a challenge as this 
needs courage and faithfulness, as well as 
wisdom, on the part of the Church. She 
needs courage to tell the poor man that it 
is not the aim or object of Christianity to 
make all men happy, but to make all men 
holy; that physical comfort is not the 
highest condition for men—that it is even 
possible that the highest condition can only 
be reached by any man through physical 
discomfort, whether that of want or of 
voluntary self-denial. That if her Master 
has said that it is hard for a rich man to 
enter into His Kingdom, He was not there- 
by teaching men that the poor in His King- 
dom should become rich. Rather was He 
teaching them that in His Kingdom there 
was a greater blessing than wealth, which 
wealth might even hinder men from owning. 
She must have the courage to tell men that 
it is not her mission to help humanity by 
altering the laws of the State, but by alter- 
ing the hearts of men. She must dare to 
say as her Master said of old to him who 
said unto Him, “Master, speak unto my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with 
me,”—‘“ Man, who made Me a judge or a 
divider over thee ?” 

But when she has said this, has she said 
out all her words to those who in the State 
are striving for the mastery? No! She 
has another message, and one that needs 
far more of courage and of faithfulness to 
deliver. It is her message to the rich. To 
them she has to preach the gospel of fra- 
ternity as it was preached of old by Christ 
and His apostles ; as, alas! it is too tamely 
and too feebly preached now. She has to 
tell the rich man that in the poor man at his 


gate he sees a brother for whom Christ 
XxXXI—9 














died—sees Christ Himself—hungry and need- 
ing to be fed, sick and needing to be visited, 
naked and needing to be clothed ; sees one 
who, by virtue of his brotherhood, has the 
right that no human laws can give him to 
the service of his happier brother’s love. 
A right, not to casual and careless and often 
hurtful alms, but to a careful inquiry into 
his sad lot; to thoughtful and earnest con- 
sideration of how it may best be alleviated. 
A right to his brotherly sympathy, to his 
kindly words as well as kindly deeds. A 
right to share not only in his wealth, but in 
something of the grace, the culture, the 
refinement, that wealth has enabled him to 
enjoy, and therefore enables him to com- 
municate. She is bound in her Master’s 
name not only to bind up the sores of 
Lazarus, but to plead his right in Christ’s 
name to something more and better than 
the crumbs that fall from the table of Dives, 
even though at that table she should find 
herself a guest. She is bound to charge 
those who are rich in this world to be “ ready 
to give and glad to communicate” to Christ's 
poor a share of all that they possess. She 
must not fear to tell the man of rank and 
wealth, that rank and wealth in the common- 
wealth of Christ are, like every other pos- 
session, only talents lent by the Master to 
be used for His honour and His glory, and 
that the special glory of His Kingdom is self- 
sacrifice of each for all and all for each. 
She must not shrink from warning the 
brother of high degree to beware how he 
ever allows himself, in the selfish and fas- 
tidious isolation that culture and refinement 
are so apt to generate, to say to the brother 
of low degree, I have no need of thee. She 
must lift up her voice. She must cry aloud 
and spare not against those whose whole 
aim in life seems to be to “add field to field, 
and house to house, until there be no room.” 
She must proclaim to all men that the chief 
end of man is not to live pleasantly and 
fashionably and to die rich; and that to 
have amassed millions, out of which no por- 
tion has ever been given or ever bequeathed 
to the service of God or man, is not, as some 
seem to think, the shortest and the easiest 
road to heaven. 

In a word, she must preach boldly, fear- 
lessly, sternly, the duty of self-denial to the 
rich before she preaches the duty of patience 
and resignation to the poor. She must show 
to all men that her gospel of fraternity is a 
gospel for all men, is good news not only for 
the poor, to whom it gives promise of help 
and consolation in this life, but for the rich 
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to whom it gives opportunity for self-sacrific- 
ing service to Christ their Lord, in the per- 
sons of his suffering members upon earth. 

Then, when she has done this, and in the 
measure that she has done it, may she turn to 
the poor and speak to them of their brother- 
hood with the rich and with the great. She 
may tell them how this, the only true 
brotherhood, rightly understood, is a reason 
not for repining envy but for patient and 
self-respecting acquiescence in the inequality 
which is the appointment of their Father in 
Heaven. That the thought of it should not 
lead the poor man to say, “ Why, if such an 
one is my brother, should he be higher placed 
or happier than I am,” but rather to say, “I 
do not grudge him his higher rank or greater 
wealth, for is he not my brother?” To teach 
him that in Christ’s Church poverty is no 
disgrace and charity no humiliation, for that 
the place is of the Father’s ordering, and the 
charity is a brother’s gift. So only can we 
hope to see some healing of that schism in the 
body which no state laws, no external force 
can ever heal. So shall the Church prove 
herself still the messenger and the servant of 
the Prince of Peace—preaching to the rich, 
Despise not; to the poor, Envy not; preaching 
to both the true gospel, the only true gospel 
of equality and fraternity possible for men. 
Equality of all human souls in the sight of 
the Ruler and the Judge of all men. Fra- 
ternity of high and low, rich and poor, in 
this Brotherhood of Christ. 

But should she prove unfaithful to this her 
twofold mission ; should she ever lack the 
courage to preach the whole of this, her 
gospel, to all alike; should she fear to lose 
favour with the great or popularity with the 
poor; should she seek to win the support of 





the one by servility, or the trust of the other 
by lending herself to wild schemes of social 
change, crude attempts at effecting by the 
mere letter of the law, what can only be 
effected by the power of the Spirit of Christ ; 
if, forgetting her Master’s refusal to divide 
the inheritance, she attempts to do so, 
whether in the interest of the poor or of the 
rich, then assuredly she will fail, as all who 
have made the same attempt have failed from 
the beginning, and she will have lost in the 
attempt her power to help and to heal. No 
longer fitted to mediate between the contend- 
ing parties in the social strife that may 
rage around her—slave of the one, or un- 
wise partizan of the other—she will run the 
risk of eventually alienating both ; the rich 
and the great from their resentment for 
their invaded privilege and their threatened 
wealth, the poor in bitter disappointment for 
promises unfulfilled and hopes that have de- 
ceived. She will lose not only her secular posi- 
tion or privileges—for these she should not 
have so much as a thought—but that infinitely 
more precious possession, which should bedear 
to her as her life, the power to join together in 
the unity of the Spirit and the bond of peace 
the many members of the Body of Christ her 
Lord. But if, on the contrary, she truly and 
fully understands her mission and her place in 
the State ; if, instead of proclaiming some new 
brotherhood, she set herself to revive the old ; 
if, instead of attempting to re-constitute 
society, she gave herself to her true task, the 
purifying and the sanctifying of it, then to 
her may be given the power to save it too; 
to save it from perishing through interne- 
cine strife ; to heal, as she alone can heal, 
that schism in the body which unhealed is 
death. 





UNDERGROUND MOUNTAINS. 
By Prorzsson A. W. RUCKER, F.R.S. 


SECOND PAPER. 


i my last paper I showed that the direc- 

tion in which the magnet points is often 
anomalous, especially in the neighbourhood 
of crystalline rocks, and I described the 
measures taken by Dr. Thorpe and myself, 
with the aid of Mr. Preece, to determine 
whether the rocks affect the magnet directly 
by means of the iron which they contain, or 
whether the effect is indirectly produced by 
the deflection of earth currents in their neigh- 





bourhood. We found that the facts were 
not in accord with the view that the deflec- 
tions were produced by earth currents, and 
we were thus compelled to fall back upon 
the hypothesis that even weakly magnetic 
rocks may produce far-reaching effects. 
Having settled this important point, let us 
now return to the more detailed study of the 
disturbances themselves. Up to the present 
nothing has been said as to the means of de- 
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termining what would be the normal position 
of a compass needle at a disturbed station if 
the disturbing cause were removed. 

If observations are made at a number of 
places regularly distributed over a large dis- 
trict, the mean of all the declinations pro- 
bably gives the undisturbed value for the 
station in the centre of the district with con- 
siderable accuracy. For if at some places 
the needle is deflected to the west by local 
causes, it is probably deflected to the east 
at others, and thus the errors neutralise 
each other. In like manner, if two such 
districts are taken, one of which is due 
west of the other, a comparison of the un- 
disturbed declinations at their central sta- 
tions (calculated as above described) informs 
us as to the average change in the decli- 
nation for each mile we journey east or 
west in that part of the country. If the 
one district is north of the other the 
change of declination due to a change of 
position northward or southward can be 
found. If the whole country is split up into 
districts, the results obtained in different 
parts can be used to modify and correct each 
other, until finally values of the declination 
which are as far as possible cleared from all 
effects of local disturbance are found for cer- 
tain specified places, together with the change 
of the declination which corresponds to any 
given difference of latitude or longitude in 
their neighbourhood. 

From these data the calculated value of 
the declination at any station can be deter- 


mined, and by subtracting this from the | 


value actually found there the disturbance of 
the declination at that place is deduced. Ap- 
plying methods based on these principles 
to places at which observations have been 


made in the valley of the Thames, we get the | 


numbers shown in the following table. A 
plus sign prefixed to a disturbance means 
that the observed is larger than the calculated 
declination, or that the north pole is pulled 
westwards by the local disturbing forces. A 
minus sign indicates that it is attracted to 
the east. 
VALLEY OF THE THAMES. 





Disturbance 
of the 
Declination. 


Declination 


Stations. (West). 





Southend 
Parflet . . .| 17° 64°56 
Greenwich . .| 17° 563 
i a 18° 163 
Windsor 18° 29°-9 
Reading . 18° 134 
18° 216 
18° 33'°7 


17° 44-4 
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Wallingford 
Oxford . . 











This table confirms the conclusion we had 
previously arrived at, but it also adds to our 
information. We had satisfied ourselves 
that the needle was deflected to the west 
at’ Windsor, and to the east at Reading, but 
we now learn the exact value of the irregu- 
lar deflection due to the disturbing cause in 
each case. At Windsor the needle points 
10’8 more to the west of north than it would 
do if nothing but water or other non-magnetic 
matter were in its neighbourhood. At Read- 
ing it is deviated eastwards through an angle 
of 59. 

We also learn that the centre of disturb- 
ance probably lies between Reading and 
Windsor, because at all stations along the 
valley of the Thames from Southend to 
Windsor the deviation is westward, while at 
Reading and beyond it as far as Oxford, the 
disturbing forces act to the east. 

Are we then to imagine that somewhere 
between these two towns a mass of magnetic 
| matter lies hidden, so powerful that its in- 
| fluence is felt over a range of 150 miles? If 
this were so the effects in its immediate 
| neighbourhood would be stupendous. It 
is far more probable that between Reading 

and Windsor we cross the ridge of an 
| underground mass of magnetic rock which 
| extends east and west along the whole valley 
|of the Thames. As we travel up the river 
| from its mouth the concealed cause of the 
| disturbance approaches nearer and nearer to 
the surface until some point not far from 
| Henley is reached, and then it begins to fall 
away again. Thus an observer standing at 
| Purfleet has magnetic matter under his feet, 
but, if he is looking north, it is nearer to the 
surface on his left handthan on his right. 
If he holds a compass the attraction due to 
the less deeply-buried mass on the west will 
_ exert the greater influence on the needle, and 

thus the north pole will turn towards it. 
| Briefly, if there is an underground mountain 
| of igneous rock the needle will tend to point 
‘uphill. If the slope is steep the magnetic 
| matter on the one side will be much nearer 
than that on the other, and the needle will be 
strongly attracted. If it is gradual the effects 
will be less marked. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to draw any very definite conclusions on 
a point like this, as the variations may be due 
to differences not in the distance but in the 
magnetic qualities of the rock. All that we 
are really entitled to say is, that there is 
evidence that there is magnetic rock under 
the valley of the Thames, and that the focus 
or centre of its influence is near Henley. 
Later on we shall see that there is some 
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reason for thinking that it is really nearer to 
the surface there than elsewhere, and it will 
be convenient to accept this hypothesis pro- 
visionally. 

Measurements of the declination only are 
not sufficient to tell us all that can be known 
about the disturbing forces which affect the 
needle. They are chiefly useful when we 
compare the results obtained at stations to 
the east and west of a centre of disturb- 
ance. If observations are made at a place 
which is due magnetic north or south of such 
a point the needle will not be deflected either 


| 


to the east or west, but the magnitude of the | 


| declinations were determined; they there. 
| fore give an independent confirmation of the 
| fact that there is a centre of attraction near 
| Reading. I showed before that the direction 
of the disturbing force changes as we pass 
over a point near this town from east to 
west ; we now find by a different method 
that it also changes as we journey past 
it from south to north. By combining 
| the results of the observations on the declina- 
_tion and horizontal force we can calculate the 
Magnitude and direction of the horizontal 
disturbing force which acts at each station. 


| This has been done for the neighbourhood 


force which directs it towards the pole will | of the Malverns, and the result is shown in 


be altered. 

On the southern side of the magnetic mass 
its attraction will be added to the normal | 
force with which the north pole of the magnet | 
is urged northwards. On the northern side | 
the two forces will be opposed, and the | 
resultant will be smaller than the normal | 
force. The horizontal forces at different | 
places are compared by noting the time in | 
which a magnet, supported by a silk fibre, 
vibrates. The more powerful the force the 
more rapid are the vibrations. The magni- 
tude of the force, free from the effects of 
disturbances, can then be calculated for each 
station by a series of processes similar to those 
used in the case of the declination, and the 
disturbance or difference between the ob- 
served and calculated forces, can be deduced. 

If then the peak of an assumed under- 
ground mountain is near Reading, the hori- 
zontal magnetic force should be too great at 
stations to the south, and too small at stations 
to the north of that town. 

In the following table the forces and the 
disturbances at a number of stations which 


lie almost on the same magnetic meridian | 


as Reading are given, both being expressed 
in what are known as metric units. When 


Fig. 1. The arrows represent the forces 
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Fig. 1.—Geological and Magnetic Map of the neighbourhood of 
the Malvern Hills. 


which at the four stations near to the hills 
urge the north pole of a magnet towards 
them. 





the disturbances are positive the observed is 
greater than the calculated force, ic. the 
disturbing force acts northwards :— 





| Station. 
| 

| Worthing . . | 
Haslemere . . | 


Horizontal Force. Disturbance. 





1°8402 
1°8282 
1°8126 
1°7896 
1-7890 
17778 


rs 6 

| Wallingford 

| Oxted... 
| King’s Sutton . | 











It must be remembered that the observa- 
tions on which these results are based are 
absolutely different from those by which the 


If a similar process be applied to places in 
| the south-east of England it is found that 

throughout an area which extends from Kenil- 
| worth southward to the Channel, and east- 
| ward nearly to the North Sea, the horizontal 
| forces on the whole tend towards a point near 
Reading. There are a few discrepancies, but 
as they are for the most part cleared up by 
the next series of considerations we will for 
the moment disregard them. 

There is a third method by which our 
conclusions may be tested. A freely sus- 
pended magnet not only turns to the north 
but sets itself pointing downwards to the 
earth along the line of dip. In these high 
latitudes the dip is large, the angle made 
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with the horizontal being about 67° 30’ at 
Kew. The vertical downward force which 


this phenomenon indicates increases as we | 


travel northwards, but it would be increased 
abnormally over an attracting mass. At 
Reading, therefore, the excess of the observed 
over the calculated vertical force ought to be 
a maximum. The declinations and _ hori- 
zontal forces point to the neighbourhood of 
that town as 

the centre of 





impossible that all these coincidences should 
be due to accident, and that declination, 
horizontal and vertical force, should all point 
to the same spot as the centre of magnetic 
disturbance unless there is really buried be- 
neath it something to which al! these effects 
are due. 

The evidence is best appreciated by means 
of the accompanying map (Fig. 2). The 
shaded parts 
are those in 











the disturb- 
ance, and 


which the ob- 
served is in 





pear it the 
downward 
pull on the 
north pole 
should be 
greatest. To 
test whether 
this is so let 
us take the 
line of ap- 
proach from 
the south 
which we 
used in the 




















excess of the 
calculated 
vertical force, 
and the depth 
of the tint 
indicates the 
magnitude of 
the down- 
ward disturb- 
ing force, 
being darker 
where the 
force is 
greater. 














ease of the 








horizontal 
forces. The 
fi ures ar the text— 

8 ° 63. Birmingham. 


given in the 67. Cambridge. 
followin g 72. Chichester. 


table, and, as 
before, a positive disturbance indicates that 


the observed is larger than the calculated 
value :— 


Verticat Forces (In Merric Units.) 





Station. | Force. Disturbance. 





Worthing 

Haslemere . . | 
Reading. . | 
Wallingford 
Ontoed oc. .| 
King’s Sutton . | 


4-3578 
4°3797 
4°4109 
4°4087 
4°4187 
4°4240 











This table completely confirms the others. 
\At all the stations the vertical force is 
greater than its calculated value, which is 
prima facie evidence that attracting matter 
exists beneath them. At Reading the ex- 
cess is the greatest ; indeed, so great is it 
that the regular normal increase, as we go 
northwards, is converted north of Reading 
into a decrease, and at Wallingford, the 
vertical force is less than at Reading. It is 


Fig. 2.—Map of Magnetic Disturbances in the South of England. 


The following are the numbers attached to stations which are referred to in 


79. Dover. 
88. Harpenden. 
117. Milford Haven. 





Let us study 
it in detail. 

If the un- 
derground 
hills approach 
the surface 
here and 
there, the vertical force will diminish as we 
cross the valleys between them, as in such 
places the attracting matter is more distant. 
The country may, therefore, be divided into 
districts bounded by valley lines which pass 
through regions of low vertical force. This 
condition is fulfilled in the diagram before 
us. The two valley lines pass for the most 
part through regions where the downward 
attraction is less than we should, a prior, 
have expected, and where, therefore, the 
map is unshaded. In one place, however, a 
little to the north of Cambridge, the northern 
line passes across a region of relatively high 
vertical force. It cuts from one valley to 
another across the hills. It ought to pass 
them at the lowest point, and reference 
to a table of the disturbances proves that 
it does so. Following the ridge which is 
shown running north-east from the valley 
of the Thames, we come successively to 
Kew, Harpenden, Cambridge, March, and 
Wisbech. 

The disturbances of the vertical forces at 


127. Purfleet. 
133. Ryde. 
139. Southend. 


| these stations are given below. 
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. isturbance. 
Station. (in; Metric Units.) 
MEOW, <0, 0) of + °0162 
Harpenden. . 0146 
Cambridge. . *0110 
March + 0111 
Wisbech . + 0227 














At all, the disturbance is positive, but it is 
least between Cambridge and March. In 
other words, there is a col which connects 
the underground valleys to the east and west 
of these places. This fact taken by itself 
would not be of prime importance, for it 
would in general be possible to draw a line 
to satisfy these conditions. To dub it a 
valley line and appeal to it as evidence would 
be to argue in a circle. The real test is 
applied when we ask, does it satisfy the other 
conditions which a valley line must fulfil ? 
Does it not only pass through regions of low 
vertical force, but does it also form the 
boundary line between districts in which the 
horizontal forces tend to different centres ? 
Between every pair of valley lines there 
should be a ridge line, which not only passes 
through regions of high vertical force, but 
is also such that the horizontal forces act 
toward it. It marks—in the language of 
our provisional theory—the line of nearest 
approach of the magnetic matter to the sur- 
face. Above a ridge line the downward force 
should be great, above a valley line it should 
be small. On both sides of a ridge line the 
horizontal forces should tend toward it. On 
both sides of a valley line they should diverge 
from it toward the attractive centres which 
dominate the regions it divides. 

This condition is on the whole well fulfilled. 
In the northern parts of the district the forces 
are directed southwards, and vice versa. The 
ridge line towards which they tend lies well 
within the region of high vertical force. 
The horizontal forces point uphill. 

In criticising details a number of impor- 
tant points require consideration. 

In the first place it may be asked, with 
what degree of accuracy can the magnitude 
and direction of the horizontal disturbing 
force at any place be determined ? The errors 
which may arise are of two kinds. The first 
is due simply to the inevitable inaccuracies of 
experiment, which are comparatively small. 
The second is caused by the assumption that 
the disturbance at a given spot may be re- 
garded as representative of the average dis- 
turbing force in the surrounding district. 











This assumption is of no value unless the 
stations are carefully chosen. In the western 
parts of Scotland rocks occur which are 
so powerfully magnetic that they will de. 
flect a compass placed near them through 
many degrees. The basaltic cliffs of the 
Island of Canna are especially remarkable, 
and we found in a careful survey of its 
eastern extremity that the deviations of the 
needle varied from 26° E. to 11° W. The 
magnetic qualities of these rocks had been 
previously observed, and a legend had sprung 
up that they deflected the compasses of pass- 
ing ships. In Black’s “Guide-Book” there 
is a picture of a ship being wrecked at the 
foot of the cliff known as Compass Hill, 
having, presumably, been lured to its doom 
by the magnetism of the hill itself. We could, 
however, discover no effect which could lead 
to such disasters. On approaching the island 
from the north in Dr. Thorpe’s yacht Coven- 
tina, we steered a course which carried us 
within 200 yards of the base of Compass 
Hill. For three miles this direction was 
maintained by means of a well-marked patch 
on the cliffs of Rum on which the bowsprit 
was kept while the compass was carefully 
watched. Not the smallest deviation was 
observed even when we were nearest to the 
Hill, and we are certain that if there is any 
it does not exceed a degree and a half. Yet 
the next day we found that within a few feet 
of the cliffs the needle was deflected through 
26°. If, then, Canna and its surroundings were 
buried beneath some new sedimentary rock 
an observer on the surface might obtain very 
different results according as he was directly 
over or a quarter of a mile distant from the 
concealed basalt. Risks of this sort are 
inevitable, and the most that the observer can 
do is to reduce them to a minimum by 
choosing his ground as carefully as possible. 
We can get some idea of their magnitude 
from our observations. At a few places we 
have observed several times at intervals of 
from one to four years. In some cases the 
stations were as nearly as possible the same. 
In others they were separated by distances 
varying from a few yards to four miles. 

At Reading and Stranraer the results on the 
different occasions were practically identical. 
At Bude and on the west coast of Scotland 
greater discrepancies occurred, but in no case 
could there be any doubt as to the general 
direction of the force. The uncertainty 
might amount to 10° or 15°, but not to more. 

Yet it must not be supposed that this is 
a true limit to the possible error. At two sta- 
tions near Melton Mowbray, about a mile 
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apart, the directions of the disturbing 
forces varied by 67°. The surface soil is not 
magnetic, and no such great disturbance 
was suspected till it was discovered. Not 
very far off, in Charnwood Forest, igneous 
rocks appear on the surface, and the effect is 
probably due to some concealed outlying 
mass, This is one among other facts which 
lead us to believe that the magnetic consti- 
tution of the belt of the Midlands which runs 
from the Wash to the Welsh Border is very 
complicated, and deserves further study. For 
the moment, however, I am anxious only to 
insist that discrepancies afford no ground for 
surprise. Indeed, the chief reason why no 
attempt has been previously made to map out 
disturbing forces in the way I am now de- 
scribing is, because it has been thought that 
the purely local disturbances would mask and 
conceal any more widespread and more in- 
teresting regional forces which might be in 
play. I venture to think that we have 
proved that, with reasonable care in the se- 
lection of stations, local forces only cause a 
few anomalies in results, the general meaning 
and drift of which is unmistakeable. 
Forty-two places are indicated in the map 


(To be concluded next month.) 


































(Fig. 2) and at three only of these are the 
results unsatisfactory. Birmingham is clearly 
anomalous, the force being directed north- 
ward and away from the regions of high verti- 
cal force. It lies in the belt in the Midlands to 
which I have already referred, and probably 
a few observations in the neighbourhood 
would clear the matter up. At Southend and 
Purfleet the forces act in a more southerly 
direction than is altogether consistent with 
the theory, and Dover is evidently outside 
the district. With these few exceptions, all 
the other facts agree well together. At Ryde 
and Worthing the forces are not directed so 
much to the north as we should primé facie 
have expected, but the apparent anomaly is 
completely explained by the high vertical 
force at Chichester. Near this town there is 
a subordinate peak separated from the main 
mass which surrounds Reading by a col, and 
towards this peak the attractive forces in its 
immediate neighbourhood are directed. A 
well-marked ridge line runs westward from 
Reading through South Wales, and some of 
the results near Wexford, in the sovth of 
Ireland, are consistent with the view that it 
extends into that country. 





A DEAR LITTLE MAID OF TWO. 


[ sing you a song to a nursery tune, 
Of a dear little maid of two, 
Who has peachen cheeks and rosebud lips, 
And eyes of a soft sea-blue ; 
With charms of a gleeful innocence, 
That are ripe at the age of two. 


She is not an angel, no, no, no, 
And heaven be praised for that ; 
She is fairily human from top to toe, 
With limbs that are daintily fat, 
And where she trots, be it high or low, 
There is wealth of surprising chat. 


Somebody’s heart is strong and brave, 
And Somebody’s love is true, 

By day, by night, they are amply tried 
By this little maid of two ; 

But Somebody’s love would never tire, 
Had it ten times more to do. 























What reward does Somebody get 
Dear dreamer with eyes of blue ? 

A kiss, a smile, from the roguish pet, 
A tender caress or two. 

Why, each of these is a heaven of bliss, 
From a sweet little maid like you. 


Come, happy maid, with the sea-bright eyes, 
And prattle about my knee, 

Then lay that soft round cheek to mine, 
And laugh in innocent glee; 

That childish talk and downy touch 
Give joy and strength to me. 


Then grow, my sweet, as well as you may, 
And be like Somebody, true, 

For high-born dames of noblest heart 
Havé been as tiny as you— 

And in the maiden of twenty-one 
May we find the maid of two! 

HENRY JOHNSTON. 











THE LAST OF THE FENWICKES. 
By HELEN SHIPTON, 


Avrtnor or ‘‘ Dagmar,” ETC., 


CHAPTER II.—THE HALL, 


** A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
Ani the thoughts of youth are long long thoughts.” 
Longfellow, 
ig was a weary way, on a night like this, 
when the wind moaned over the hills, and 
the rain fell in a fine cold sprinkle that felt 
like needle-points against the cheek. 

It seemed a long while, even to the boy, 
who beguiled the way with boyish fancies, 
before the long line of the Cogshall Firs was 
out of sight, and longer still before he topped 
the ridge that sloped down for a mile and more 
to Thurleston, and knew that, if it had not 
been too dark to see them, the four stone 
gables of the Hall would now have been in 
sight, relieved against their dark background 
of great elms full of rooks’ nests. 

From this point he felt almost at home, and 
was glad of it, for if Sheila was not tired her 
rider was, and had been fain to go slowly, 
for very weariness, this half-hour past. Now 
he began to wonder what would be said to 
him on so late an arrival, and was smiling to 
himself rather than otherwise at the thought 
of the scolding that awaited him, when just 
at the foot of the hill a figure came up at a 
steady jog-trot, and paused at his bridle-rein. 

It was a boy of less than his own height, 
with a broad compact figure, square head, 
and fair regular features, marred by a some- 
what wooden expression. 

“Why! Carrot, is that you?” asked 
Alwyn, not much surprised. 

** What made you so late ?” responded the 
other, turning to walk by the pony’s head. 
“Father's in no end of a taking !” 

“IT know! I thought he would be when he 
saw how late it was getting. Oh, Jack! I’ve 
had such adventures.” 

“All right; don’t stop to talk now,” 
answered Carr Beresford, putting his arm 
on the back of the saddle. “Let her go; I'll 
keep up. The sooner you're in the better.” 

“Tm not so very wet, and I’m too tired to 
hurry. Jack! I made you read ‘Rob Roy,’ 
didn’t 1? Well, I’ve been to Osbaldistone Hall 
to-day, and seen the whole lot of them, or 
nearly! They must all have been asleep this 
hundred years.” 


“I don't know what you're talking about! | 


ETC. 


| That place, whatever you call it, was in 


Northumberland, and you can’t have been 
there to-day.” 
“Oh! it has moved,” said Alwyn, rather 


| abstractedly. “They call it Cogshall Grange 


nowadays.” 

“The Grange! Whatever brought you up 
there ? But look here, don’t be talking any 
more, but push on a bit. You can tell me 
about it indoors.” 

He caught the rein as he spoke, and urged 


| Sheila to a brisk trot, which soon brought 


them to a side gate and through a small 
| plantation to the stable-yard of the Hall. 

“There!” said Carr, “Tl take her in. 
You go straight upstairs and pacify father. 
He'll be neither to hold nor to bind !” 

Boy and pony vanished in the darkness ; 
_and Alwyn made his way by a side-door and 
a long passage into the well-furnished 
entrance hall, full of light and warmth and 
perfume that all seemed to radiate from the 
huge red lamp that hung like a sun from the 
| midst of the domed glass roof. 

A door opened on the gallery above, anda 
| voice called “Is that you, Alwyn ?” 

| “Yes!” answered the boy, trying to keep 
the weariness out of his voice, but not ven- 
| turing on a longer reply. 

| «Then just come up to your room at once. 
There is a good fire there, for a wonder! 
What possessed you to be so late coming 
home, and such an evening as it is, too?” 

The voice was a masculine one, loud and 
bluff, but with a tone of affectionate queru- 
lous anxiety more often heard in voices of 

the other sex. 

Alwyn began, rather slowly, to mount the 
| stairs, and the speaker appeared at the head 
of them—an elderly man, stout and thick- 
|set, with hair and beard betwixt grey and 
white. His face was kindly and irritable, 
,and his small deepset eyes were beset with 
wrinkles, half caused by cares and half by 
| laughter. 
| “Come this way,” he said. ‘Now! what 

have you to say for yourself? What was 
your aunt thinking of to keep you so late ?” 

“She didn’t. I left Beechgrove at ten 








o'clock this morning, and I’ve been on the 
loose—on the rampage !—ever since.” 
“Very sensible, 1 must say, 


” 


remarked 
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Mr. Beresford. ‘Now! just be quick, and | tors assure me that his lungs are all right, 
get your wet things off. Let’s have a look | and that is the main thing after all.” 

at you! Ah! just as I expected! You're; He had an opportunity of repeating his 
wet through, and tired out.” | little consolatory formula that very evening, 

“Not so bad as that,” laughed the boy, | for an old acquaintance was dining at the 
sitting down before the comfortable blaze and | Hall, who, missing Alwyn, unwittingly made 
beginning to unlace his boots. “I didn’t | a remark that brought the whole explanation 
mean to be so long, but I couldn’t help it. | upon him. 

I've been enjoying myself immensely—res-; Mr. Beresford’s children had always dined 
cuing distressed damsels, and making some | with him ever since they were out of the 
very queer acquaintances! Father! what | nursery, but neither they nor that excellent 
do you know about those people at Cogs- | but uninteresting elderly lady, the governess, 
hall ?” contributed much to the conversation. Dinner 

“The Fenwickes? Not much good, if | over, their father and his guest adjourned to 
you mean that. Why don’t you get your | the smoke-room, and the young people were 
coat off ? Is the boy crazy ?” | left alone with their dessert. 

“No! not that precisely,” answered Al-| Profound silence reigned in the dining- 
wyn, who had left one boot half unlaced, | room a few minutes after, however, when 
while he stared abstractedly into the fire. | Mr. Beresford passed the door on his way up 
“But I think I must have fallen in love! I | to Alwyn’s room; and going on upstairs he 
am older than you were when you adored the | found that his children had transferred them- 
present Mrs. Wellesley Smith, you know!” | selves, their fruit, and their chatter to that 

“T don’t know what I was thinking of | more congenial region. 
when I told you of that little episode!” an-| He paused an instant on the threshold and 
swered Mr. Beresford, with something be- | looked in. There was no light in the room 
tween a laugh and a snort, as he tugged at | but the dancing firelight, and the air was 
the boy’s damp jacket. ‘Here! put this on. | fragrant with orange-peel. Alice and Connie 
You had better not fall in love with a Miss | sat-one on each edge of the bed sucking 
Fenwicke, I think, even if there is one of a | oranges, which was a thing that would have 
marriageable age. I tell you what—you'll | grieved the soul of their governess. Carr sat 
go straight to bed, and have your dinner | close by, peeling an orange in a peculiar and 
sent up to you. Youre chilled through, and | recondite fashion newly introduced at school. 








you look like a ghost.” 

“T don’t particularly object to bed,” an- 
swered the boy diplomatically. “But I’ve 
been out to dinner. I don’t want any more 
now.” 

“You ought to be ready for a second by 
this,” said his step-father. ‘ Well! I must go 
now. Be as quick as you can, and I'll send 
Carr to help you if for once he happens to 
be in the way when he is wanted.” 

“He'll come directly. He only waited to 
take Sheila round for me,” put in Alwyn, but 
Mr. Beresford heeded not, and hurried away 
to get ready for dinner, shouting his eldest 
son’s name in impatient tones that made the 
very roof ring. 

Mr. Beresford was always very careful to 
assure all whom it might concern that poor 
Craufurd, Alwyn’s father, did not die of con- 
sumption. His brother did, no doubt, and 
there were weak chests in the family; but 
Mrs. Beresford’s first husband died of bron- 
chitis, “which,” as he truly observed, “ you 
or I might have any day.” 


“The boy looks delicate,” he would add, | 


with a fine assumption of indifference. ‘“ But 
all the Craufurds have that look. The doc- 





And George, a handsome likeness of Carr, 
| had drawn the easy-chair to the fire, and pos- 
| sessed himself of the fruit dish, lazily parry- 
ing the attacks which the others from time 
to time made upon it and him. 

A square-faced, rosy, healthy, and sensible- 
looking set they were, showing to much more 
advantage now than when on their good be- 
haviour round the dinner-table. But the 
centre of the group, the interest of the pic- 
ture, was Alwyn’s fair, girlish face and shin- 
ing eyes. As he lay there, against a pile of 
half a dozen pillows, he was not only the 
| attraction that had drawn and held them 
| together ; he had an air of knowing what to 

do with them all that was oddly at variance 
| With the contrast between their physique and 

his own. 

“Now!” said Mr. Beresford, advancing, 
| “what is the meaning of this? What is the 
| use of my sending you to bed, Alwyn? You 
| might as well be up as in the middle of all 
this racket !” 

“So I thought,” answered the boy, with 
that smiling audacity that seldom failed to 
turn aside Mr. Beresford’s wrath, though his 


| own children had never learned to employ 
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it for that purpose. “But I’m not sleepy, 
and I didn’t know I was in disgrace /” 

“You will be if you go on like this,” an- 
swered his step-father. ‘“ You look too lively | 
by half! And what have you got such a/| 
mountain of pillows for ?” 

“| It isn’t very comfortable lying 
down. Connie has been borrowing all round, | 
and if Mrs. Harrison doesn’t look to it every- | 
body will go to bed minus a pillow.” 

“T believe your side is paining you again ? 
Ah! I thought so. Now, just let me feel 
your hand.” 

“Tt isn’t much, indeed,” pleaded Alwyn ; 
“ only the least little stitch. Nothing like it 
was last time.” 

“T daresay! Clear off now, every one of 
you, and send Harrison here. Carr! go 
down to the smoke-room and see if you can 
talk rationally to Mr. Mottesfont till I come 
back to him.” 

Carr obeyed in silent disgust that did not 
promise Mr. Mottesfont a lively companion. 
George and Alice slipped out of the room at 
once, but Connie lingered, and Alwyn held 
her hand. 

“Let Connie stay, father. She'll keep me 
company, and not let Harrison bully me. 
And indeed I can’t go to sleep at this time 
of night.” 

“Well! Connie may stay if you want her. 
But I won’t have the rest come back, mind. 
There’s to be no more talking this night, and 
I shall tell Harrison she is to do whatever 
she thinks best.” 

“T daresay there’s not much amiss,” said 
Mr. Beresford to himself as he went down- 
stairs after a consultation with the elderly 
housekeeper. “But I may as well send 
across for Lindsay. On his account it would 
be better not to risk having to rout him out 
of his warm bed later on. He can profess 
to have looked in for a glass of wine after 
dinner.” 

The old Scotch physician did accordingly 
“look in” presently, and informed Mr. Beres- 
ford, with all the freedom of an old friend, 
that he was a “regular fidget !” 

But he admitted that it was well to be 
careful, considering that the lad had had a 
sharp attack of pleurisy less than a year ago ; 
and paid Alwyn a friendly visit, scolding 
him a little for having been about in the 
cold so long, and delivering him to the 
housekeeper’s tender mercies. 

It was twelve o’clock when Mr. Beresford 
paid his last visit to his step-son’s room, 
before going himself to bed. The boy was 








asleep ; and he put down the light where it 


should not shine in his eyes, and sat down 
beside the bed, looking at him thoughtfully, 

He was a very practical man, for all his 
restless affection, and matters of sentiment 
did not often trouble him. But a chance 
remark of Dr. Lindsay’s to-night had 
wakened thoughts that would not all at 
once be laid to sleep again. 

He was wondering whether it was a sin to 
love this boy better than his own ; and if so, 
whether he would be punished for it in the 
way he sometimes feared. 

When Mr. Beresford was left a widower, 
with four small children, everyone considered 
it only right and wise for him to marry 
again, with no more lapse of time than 
decency demanded. But it was thought a 
pity, and likely to give rise to complications, 
when he chose a widow, who had already 
one little boy. “Think what confusion 
there will be if they have a family !” said 
everyone. But this source of confusion at 
any rate was spared, for the second Mrs, 
Beresford only lived seven years after her 
marriage, and had no other child. 

As to Mr. Beresford, he had hardly given 
the little fellow’s existence a second thought. 
To his own four he was a kind and even indul- 
gent father, but he had never been able to 
take much interest in them, and supposed 
himself to be “not fond of children.” 

The fact was that the little Beresfords 
were not interesting. Many worse children 
might have been more so, They were 
healthy, hearty, and undemonstrative. When 
they were well and happy they were full of 
their own devices,—when they were ill or in 
trouble they preferred to be let alone ;— 
and when they had been naughty they al- 
ways sulked, even while privately resolving 
“never to do so any more.” 

They were fond of their father in their 
own way, and felt him the most important 
person in their small world, but if he tried 
to join in their childish pleasures, to associate 
them with himself, or to make them confide 
in him, he was always reminded somehow 
that he belonged to another generation, and 
that there was nothing in common between 
them. 

When the new Mrs. Beresford arrived, a 
kindly sense of justice prompted her to be 
very gentle and indulgent to her husband’s 
children, and if she fancied that the coldness 
with which she was received was due to any 
special prejudice in their childish minds, she 
was mistaken. 

Mr. Beresford appreciated his wife’s mo- 
tives, and was a little vexed with his children 
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that they made so little response. And when, 
about a month after their marriage, his wife’s 
boy was brought home from the house of 
the aunt who had the charge of him, he was 
moved by even more than his usual kind- 
heartedness to try and make the little fellow 
happy and at ease. 

It was not difficult to do both; and now 
Mr. Beresford discovered that a man may be 
capable of being very fond of one child, with- 
out being devoted to all children. 

Alwyn was as different from the other child- 
ren as if he had been a sprite or a fairy, and 
had all the quaint, pretty precocious ways of 
a clever child brought up amongst older 
people. He was delighted at having other 
children to play with, and very soon not only 
led their games by virtue of his high spirits 
and superior ingenuity, but frequently be- 
guiled them into the oddest scrapes, in the 
search after impossibilities of which they 
would never have dreamed. 

But he was too much accustomed to the 

companionship of his elders to be satisfied 
without it ; and showed that flattering predi- 
lection for Mr. Beresford’s society which not 
one man in a thousand can resist. 
_ Then, too, he was delicate, to an extent 
that seemed alarming to his step-father, 
accustomed only to the rude health of his 
own children. Mrs. Beresford was a tender 
mother, and had every reason for being care- 
ful over her child, but nothing would ever 
persuade her husband that she was careful 
enough, since she was less easily alarmed 
than he himself was in his ignorance. 

It came at last to this, that Alwyn was 
more to Mr. Beresford than any of his own 
children were ever likely to be; and just 
because they were his own he was not afraid 
of being unjust to them—as his wife was— 
but openly showed his preference. 

Fortunately there was no petty jealousy in 
the young Beresfords’ not very attractive 
composition. They resented it, in a slow, 
sullen fashion, when they felt that their 
father was not just to them, but they never 
grudged his showing more appreciation for 
Alwyn. 

Life would have been distinctly duller to 
them all without the “ brother” who was so 
oddly unlike themselves, and Carr especially 
developed an unreasoning dog-like attach- 
ment to him that only strengthened as years 
went on. He honestly believed that Alwyn 
never did or said anything that was not per- 
fectly right and admirable, and it never 
entered into his head to resent his father’s 
being of the same opinion. 





As for Alwyn, he learnt to love his step- 
father better than any one else in the world 
except his mother, though as he grew older 
his peculiar position and the amount of spoil- 
ing he met with gave him a kind of inde- 
pendence, and made his obedience more a 
matter of inclination than of principle. 

Carr came next in his affections, and the 
curious alliance, in which one seemed all body 
and the other all soul, was very seldom 
broken except when Alwyn was away on 
visits to his mother’s and father’s relations— 
visits which Mr. Beresford begrudged, though 
he would not throw any obstacle in the way 
of them. 

Mrs. Beresford’s death seemed to bind her 
husband and son still more closely together. 
It was very sudden, and the gentle lady left 
no last words or messages even for those 
whom she loved best; but her husband 
always believed that she would have com- 
mended her son to his special care and ten- 
derness, and he solemnly accepted the charge. 
He had married her chiefly from motives of 
convenience, but she had grown very dear to 
him, and unawares she had brought to him 
the greatest joy of his life. 

The small property that had been her first 
husband’s was, of course, settled upon Alwyn, 
Mr. Beresford, who had been an old friend of 
her family before their marriage, being one 
of the trustees ; the other trustee was a Mr. 
Monkton-Craufurd, husband of Alwyn’s aunt, 
his father’s sister, a mild, easy-going man, 
who allowed Mr. Beresford to take all the 
trouble and the responsibility of manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Beresford only regretted that it was 
not more. The boy would have enough to 
live upon, but he would not be rich unless 
by his own exertions, and his step-father 
would have liked him to have all this world’s 
good things without the trouble of stretching 
out his hand for them. 

“Tt would do that idle young dog, Carr, 
good to have to work for his living,” he 
thought to himself sometimes. “ But he will 
have this place, and do nothing but go out 
shooting, or walk about with his hands in his 
pockets, And Alwyn, who is only too ready 
to wear himself out over other people’s busi- 
ness, will have to work, if he means to have 
anything to marry upon in comfort.” 

Mr. Beresford’s father had been the only 
representative of two great trading houses, 
rich enough to sink all connection with 
trade, and to dream of founding a family. 
He bought the estate and house of Thurle- 
ston, and entailed it upon his eldest son and 
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his heirs-male, and died, full of years and 
honours, before that son had been married a 
year to his first wife. The Beresfords were 
a slow and cautious race, and not given to 
early marriages. 

The Craufurds, though poor, were the 


younger branch of a family that had looked | 


down upon “trade” for many generations, 
and Mrs. Craufurd had been supposed by 
her husband’s relations to have derogated 
from her rank by marrying a Beresford, even 
of Thurleston Hall. It would be hard to say 
how much of Mr. Beresford’s pride and plea- 
sure in Alwyn’s looks and ways had lain in 


his recognising in them traits which had been | 
familiar to him, at a respectful distance, in | 


old Sir Maurice Craufurd, Alwyn’s great- 
uncle, high sheriff of the county; and in 
Lady Catherine, his grandmother, the love- 
liest old lady who had ever in her youth 
been the toast of three shires. 

Mr. Beresford believed in the discipline of 
a public school for boys, and the three were 
sent to the same place where he himself had 
imbibed some Greek and Latin, which he had 
entirely forgotten, and some gentlemanly feel- 
ing, which he trusted never to forget. It was 
with great unwillingness, however, that he 
let his step-son out of his sight, and would 
charge Carr to take care of him; hardly realis- 
ing that though Alwyn was a year younger 
it was he who piloted the three boys on their | 


round, Mr. Beresford saw his eldest son 
lying on something that looked like a sofa- 
mattress, with a pillow under his head and 
a blanket wrapped round him, sound asleep, 
| and apparently very comfortable. 

“He would do it,” said Alwyn in a whis- 
per, with a smile that showed more feeling 
than amusement ; “I begged him not. I don’t 
want anything but company, and it would 
be cruelty to keep him awake to talk.” 
| Yow are not to be talking,” answered his 
step-father, imperatively. “ See if you can’t 
follow that excellent example, and get to 
sleep again at once.” 

“What time is it?” asked the boy, with 
asigh. ‘Qh, dear! what a long night it’s 
going to be. Sit down, father, won't you, 
and talk to me a little ?” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Beresford, sitting 
down, however, on the edge of the bed; 
“what do you want to talk about at this 
hour of the night? I must have you go to 
sleep.” 

“JT don’t want to. I’m not reaily sleepy ; 
| and it is more tiring to dream so much than 

to stop awake. I can’t get that strange old 
| house out of my head. Tell me something 
| about it, and about those Fenwickes.” 
Alwyn’s cheeks were burning already, but 
a little added colour came into them as 
he spoke, and a brighter light in his eyes. 
“JT tell you I know no good of them! 





| 
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journeys back and forwards, who wrote the | There are tales enough about the family, but 
letters when pocket-money ran short, inter- I am not going to talk about them just now. 
ceded when any of the three got into a’ Ishould have you dreaming worse than ever. 
scrape, and generally took the lead on all| What in the world brought you round by 
occasions. | Cogshall to-day ?” 

In spite of this, Carr had done his best to| “I saw a—young lady : I suppose I ought 
fulfil his father’s injunctions, but Alwyn was | to call her that, though she is younger than 
too high-spirited and excitable to be easily | 1 am. She was in a difficulty with her pony, 
taken care of, and his schooling had been | and I tried to help her, and went home with 
more than once interrupted, as it seemed | her to see her safe. Then she asked me to 
likely to be now, since the holidays ended in | go in, and I went. Father! what a queer, 
two days more. ghostly place it is! Have there been people 

*T shall not let him go back on Friday,” | murdered there, or what? I remember lots 
Mr. Beresford said to himself, coming back | of things that I have heard about the Fen- 
from general principles to the present in-| wickes, but I never thought much about 
stance ; and at that moment Alwyn moved | them before, and everything seems tangled 





restlessly on his pillows with a little sigh of 
discomfort, and opened his eyes. 


“Are you there, father?” he said; “I' 


did not know I had been asleep.” 

“Tm afraid you haven't slept long,” said 
his step-father. “Have you everything you 
want? Is the bell within reach ?” 

“T have Carr within reach—that’s better. 
Look here,” and he pointed to the floor on 
the farther side of the bed from that on 
which Mr. Beresford was standing. 


Peering | 


| up. Those tales can’t all be true ?” 
“ True or false, you are not going to hear 
them to-night. Who was this girl ? I thought 
| Fenwicke had only one daughter, and she 
was married.” 

“So she is. She is Mrs. Moultrie, and I 
| saw her to-day. She is very handsome and 
_ kind, but it is not her I mean—‘ The girl ’— 
as you call her—is Mr. Fenwicke’s grand- 
daughter.” 

Mr. Beresford whistled softly. 
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“ George Fenwicke’s daughter! Ah! poor 
thing. She can’t be more than a child, for 
it seems but the other day that he No! 
it’s an old story now, and it can very well 
wait till to-morrow. Iam going to sit with 
you a little while, but I shall not have another 
word spoken.” 

Alwyn gave him a laughing, protesting 
glance, and twisted himself uneasily on his 

illows. 

“Will you give me some water?” he 
asked meekly, after a minute, then took 
advantage of the opportunity to say, hurri- 
edly, “Just let me ask one thing, please / 
Was her mother a lady ?” 

“Whose? George Fenwicke’s daughter ? 
Yes !—though that’s more than could be said 
of his mother. He married a Marshall of 
Uppercote, as old a family as the Fenwickes 
themselves, or nearly so—and not so raffish! 
Now, not another word.” 

Alwyn smiled in a somewhat mutinous 
fashion, but said no more, and presently pre- 
tended to go to sleep; upon which his step- 
father rose softly and replenished the fire, 
and stole away to bed. 

Dr. Lindsay was perfectly right in saying 
that there was not much the matter with 
Alwyn, though he would join Mr. Beresford 
next day in forbidding him to go back to 
school with Carr on the Friday, to the boy’s 
great disgust. But the little illness of two 
or three days had an effect of which even 
Mr. Beresford, in his restless anxiety, did 
not dream. Had he been about, and going 
to school as usual, Cogshall Grange—and even 
Isobel Fenwicke and her strange half-roman- 
tic, half-squalid surroundings—would soon 
have faded from the imagination of the boy 
of sixteen, romantic and fanciful though he 
might be. 

But three days, when forced inaction gave 
the quick thoughts leave to roam—two nights 
when feverish dreams were even more vivid 
and haunting than realities—these combined 
to stamp the strange old house and the strange 
young face upon Alwyn’s mind with an 
impression that the friction of after life was 
never quite to wear away. 





CHAPTER III.—GEORGE FENWICKE, 


“* My meadow lies green, 
And my corn is unshorn. 
My barn is to build, 
And my baby unborn. 
—Saddled and bridled 
And gallant rode he. 
—lUame came his gude horse, 
But never came he!” 
Bonnie George Campbell. 


TuoucH Mr. Beresford had declined to go 
into such stories with his excitable charge, 


| ons . 
between midnight and one in the morn- 


|ing, he was too much of the gossip—of 
‘the kindly order—not to be perfectly well 
acquainted with the private history of half 
the families in the county to which he, and 
his father before him, had belonged from 
| their birth. He was familiar enough with 
the blurred, coarsely-written, comi-tragedy 
of the Fenwickes ; indeed, there had never 
| been anything mysterious about it, it had 
been openly played out before as much 
| of the world as had its eyes upon the 
lonely Grange, and it had only ceased to 
| be talked about because of late years what 
| interest it possessed had somewhat dwindled 
away. 

But it may be doubted whether Mr. Beres- 
ford—with the blood of several generations 
of thriving practical men in his veins—was 
likely to understand the story of this family, 
which for at least as many generations had 
been coming down in the world. So gradual 
had been the descent that no one knew how 
it had begun, no one could point to this or 
that and say, “This was the beginning of 
ruin.” And so thoroughly had it been accom- 
plished that the present generation was hardly 
aware that it had taken place. 

Utterly uneducated, narrow-minded, and 
provincial, the younger Fenwickes completely 
failed to realise the gulf that lay between 
them and those who ought to have been 
their associates, and considered the pursuits 
in which they delighted as being the natural 
amusements of all gentlemen who were pos- 
sessed of any “spirit.” 

The consciousness of gentle blood, the in- 
heritance of the oldest name in the county, 
did little for them beyond breeding a sullen 
conviction that they were “as good as any- 
body ;” and if they had suddenly found 
themselves with money enough to take the 
place that the family had once held, they 
would not have cared to do so. 

Mr. Fenwicke himself, who had done more 
to lower the family than the wildest of his 
wild “forbears,” was the only one who felt 
that all was not as it should be, and chafed 
against the present state of things; but he 
had realised it too late, when by his marriage 
he had already put himself out of the pale, 
and in his heart he half despised the sons 
that his peasant wife had borne him, because 
they, who were young and might have done 
something, would not see things as he saw 
them. 

It was true that he had given them no 
advantages, but he had had none himself, 
and knew too little to miss them. They 
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were rough, unloving, and insubordinate, 
but he would have cared little for that if 
they had had more brains and more am- 
bition. But his tongue was tied as well as 
his hands, the family traditions of gentility 
were so dim and far-away that he could 
not even tell them what it was that they 
and he lacked; and as far as the peasant 
blood in them was to blame, it was his own 
doing. 

There had been a time when he hoped for 
something better—when the only one of his 
children whom he had really loved seemed 
likely to justify that preference. But the 
hope had ended in the last of those grim, 
unromantic tragedies that had made Cogs- 
hall Grange a place to be haunted by evil 
memories, if not by restless ghosts. 

George Fenwicke was handsomer than 
either of his brothers, with a spice of fire 
and daring, drawn, perhaps, from some 
reckless ancestor who had been still a gentle- 
man. 

His actions showed him no more scrupulous 
than the others ; but there was always some- 
thing bold and picturesque about them, and 
occasionally a flash of generosity or of finer 
feeling showed what he might have been if 
better opportunities had been granted him. 
Distinctly a dangerous character, throwing a 
kind of glamour of grace and interest round 
what was undeniably no better than low 
dissipation; and yet many a man, whom 
George Fenwicke would have set down as 
a steady-going, fault-finding old hypocrite, 
sighed now and then at the thought of him, 
and would have given much to call such a 
lad son, and train him up to be a better man 
than his father. 

No one ever knew how George Fenwicke 
had first come to know and love pretty Delia 
Marshall, of Uppercote—only daughter of a 
most respectable though decayed family— 
fenced round with proprieties, and innocent 
as a dove in the nest. The two young hearts 
had kept between them their secret of chance 
meetings, of lonely trysts by the dark fir- 
plantation, or on the edge of the purple 
moor. That she should love him, when 
heart had once met heart, was not so strange. 
Handsome, brave, and passionate, first in all 
rural sports that needed strength and skill, 
he was a kind of hero in the country-side ; 
and her very innocence kept her from under- 
standing the meaning of those dark rumours 
that waited on his fame like shadows on the 
sunlight. 

However it might be, he loved and 
wooed her: stole her from her home with 





mingled boldness and cunning, and married 
her before her outraged parents had had 
time to protest. Then he took her home 
to Cogshall Grange, where his mother still 
reigned—a great, stout, plain-spoken country 
woman, the last traces of whose early 
beauty had long since been lost under the 
influences of the “pleasures of the table,” 
—who governed her wild sons, up to a cer- 
tain point, by sheer force of vituperation, 
and beyond it had no influence over them 
whatever. 

The timid little girl-bride was not pre- 
cisely unwelcome in this strange household. 
Mr. Fenwicke, indeed, was not at all dis- 
pleased at his son’s conduct, believing that 
the parents would not hold out long in anger, 
and regarding the Marshalls’ estate, impove- 
rished though it was, with the respect which 
a narrow-minded provincial only feels for 
land, and land that has been familiar to him 
from his youth. But Delia Fenwicke pined 
like a creature brought from some other 
planet, in this coarse, drunken, uncongenial 
family; and not all her young husband's 

assionate devotion could reconcile her. If 
she had but known it, he had energy enough 
to have broken loose from this old life for 
her sake, and brains enough to have made a 
probable success of anything else that he had 
attempted. But how could such a child 
advise or direct him? As for him, except 
for familiarity with some doubtful forms of 
amusement, he was as ignorant of the world 
as she. 

No future had ever presented itself as 
possible to George Fenwicke except to take 
his father’s place at the Grange, and possibly 
to get the land into better cultivation, and 
so find funds to astonish the country-side by 
some day “cutting a dash.” Whatever am- 
bitions stirred in him were blind and pur- 
poseless as yet, and there was no cue to give 
them the right direction, or to help him to 
what he needed. 

He was by no means inclined to bear with 
patience the discovery that his love for her 
was not enough to make his child-wife 
happy ; and all that jarred upon her in their 
home was too familiar for him to realise how 
it appeared to her eyes. She was petulant 
in her misery, and he was passionate in his ; 
and soon the relations between them were so 
stormy that she seemed to shrink from him 
almost as much as from the rest. He adored 
her still, but after the fashion of the savage 
who beats his idol when it will not respond 
to his prayers. 

And so it came to pass that one fatal 
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summer day, when all the men of the Fen- 
wicke household were out as usual, Delia’s 
parents made their first and last effort at re- 
conciliation. They drove over to the Grange, 
saw their daughter alone, and offered to for- 
give her all, and to take her back to live with 
them as before. They were wise enough to 
say nothing about money or land, but they 
made it clear that she was to return alto- 
gether to her home, or to be abandoned 
altogether to the miserable lot she had chosen 
for herself. 

In her isolation, the sight of those familiar 
faces of her childhood, once more turned 
upon her in kindness, was too much for her. 
She wept and hesitated, but she went ; a six- 
months’ bride, turning her back for ever on 





her husband’s home, her heart smiting her 
because she had not even waited to bid him 
good-bye, yet knowing full well that if she | 
saw him again she should never find courage | 
to leave him. 

Old Mrs. Fenwicke, standing with bare 
head and grey dishevelled locks in the great | 
gateway, cursed the departing carriage and 
all its occupants, in plain Saxon, and with 
dramatic force and vigour. But when her 
husband and sons came home she took 
George apart by himself, and told him what 
had happened, gently, and even with tears. 

He seemed to take it lightly enough after 
the first moment, and no one wondered or 
blamed him if he drank deep that night. 
But the days passed on after that, and he 
grew ever more reckless and intemperate, 
and his mother’s broad red face grew drawn 
and careworn, and his father’s furtive, 
anxious look more anxious and deprecating 
than ever. 

Mr. Fenwicke did suggest once that some- 
thing might be done; but George made 
answer that since she could find it in her 
heart to leave him he would not lift a finger 
to bring her back, and confirmed it with 
such an oath and such a look that no one 
dared to mention the matter to him again. 
Delia wrote to him once, but he put the 
letter in his pocket unread, and the ashes of 
it were found in the fender in his room the 
next morning. Whether he read it before 
he burnt it no one ever knew. 

Time went on: it was four months since 
that long sunny July day when Delia Fen- 
wicke had left the grey old Grange asleep 
amongst its shadows. It seemed to her 
sometimes as if she too had been asleep ever 
since then; and the only voice that had 
power to awake her never spoke now in her 
hearing. 





In the respectable monotony of those days 
at home, which seemed so much duller now 
than of old, the days at the Grange in which 
she had been alternately petted and sworn 
at, terrified and worshipped, stood out in her 
memory like a page from a wild and some- 
what terrible romance. There were times 
when she doubted whether comfort and 
respectability were worth having at the price 
she had paid for them; but she never 
doubted that the day would come when her 
lover and husband would have done that for 
himself which she had not been strong enough 
to do for him, and would come to claim her 
again. 

There was not an hour of the day in which 
she did not cherish the thought of him, just 
as there was not an hour in which he did 
not try, and vainly try, to drive away the 
thought of her. He was doing so on that 
wild October evening, sitting in the midst of 
a circle of choice spirits, singing an old hunt- 
ing song, with a little thickness and rough- 
ness in his fine voice, while the wind howled 
outside, and the rain pattered against the 
unshuttered windows. 

It is the fashion still in the bar-parlour of 
the old Hand and Glove to tell how, on that 
night after the fair, Mr. Fenwicke looked in, 
and tried to persuade George to go home, 
and lingered long, waiting for him to move. 
But he would not leave, nor would his com- 
panions have been willing to let him go ; and 
glass followed glass, and song followed song, 
till at last his father ordered out his own 
dog-cart and went away, leaning down as he 
drove out of the gate to say— 

“Mr. George won’t want to ride home to- 
night. Keep him there, and he'll get home 
better in the morning.” 

The ostler remembered the words well 
enough, but neither he nor any man could 
have controlled George Fenwicke when he 
came out presently into the stable-yard, at 
closing time, and ordered the saddle to be 
put on the grey. The man watched him 
mount, and ride out of the circle of light cast 
by his dim stable lantern into the pitchy 
darkness. ‘ The best rider in the county,” 
thought the ostler, approvingly, but could 
not deny that his seat was not so firm as 
usual to-night, and was fain to reflect that, 
if it was a “coorse ” road up to Cogshall, Mr. 
George knew every foot of it, dark or light, 
asleep or awake. 

That was true enough ; but what brought 
him on the wild, stony cross-country road 
that led to Uppercote, where the Unthank 
brook came swirling down the valley, swollen 
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with the autumn rains, black with the drain- | 
ings of the deep peat mosses above there on | 
Linnell Moor ? | 

George Fenwicke’s great grey horse was 
pawing at his stable door in the chilly light 
of the stormy October morning, but the young 
man himself was found face downwards in 
the pebbly ford of the Unthank brook, the | 
shallow ripple of whose waters hardly covered | 
his thick curls as he lay. | 

It was his mother’s hand that took from | 
above the heart, whose passionate throbs | 
were stilled for ever, a little, pathetically 
common-place love token. It was not any 
feeling of compassion that hindered her from 
sending it back, with a taunting, savagely-re- 
proachful message, to her who had given it. 
It was merely that she could not write, and 
did not choose to ask any one else to write 
such words for her. Fate seemed to have 
ordained that there should be something 
narrow and illiterate in the Fenwicke tragedy 
to the end. 

It would have made no difference to Delia 
Fenwicke. The words that told her of her 
husband’s death, and the manner of it, were 
the last whose meaning reached her brain in 
this world. Before two days were over her 
baby was born, and before two more she 
was dead. 

She had not been strong enough to live for 
the man who had adored her, and still less 
was she strong enough to live without him. 
She dreamed herself back into the summer 
days when they two were together in the 
first flush of their youth and love, and so 
died, fancying to the last her hand in his, his 
voice in her ears. 

His mother took her grief ina different 
fashion, with bitter anger, and fretful loud- 
spoken complaints, but that October morning 
changed her from a hale, elderly woman to | 
a broken-down old one, and brought her 
many years nearer to her grave. 

As for Mr. Fenwicke, he did not avoid the 
subject of his son’s death with any great care. 
He received condolences at sale or market 
from the horse and cattle dealers who were 
his chief associates, and he grumbled freely 
over poor George’s debts when he had to pay 
them. But he would have gone round twent 
miles any day or night to avoid that hollow 
in the road between Uppercote and Cogshall, 
where the steep sandy banks sloped to the 
babbling brook. 

The young husband and wife were buried | 
on the same day, but not together; he | 
with the generations of bygone Fenwickes in 
the old church at Unthank, not far from the , 
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place where he died ; and she with the long 
line of the Marshalls at Uppercote, at the 
side of a Delia Marshall who had lived and 
loved and had her day more than a hundred 
years before. 

Her baby naturally stayed with her parents 
— indeed, the Fenwickes hardly so much as 
inquired whether it was dead or alive, reckon- 
ing it all as hers. 

It grew and throve, and the grandparents 
grew fond of it, though seeing sometimes in 
the baby face traces of the Fenwicke blood 
that awoke old memories of grief and 
anger. 

It was not these, however, but sheer for- 
getfulness and procrastination, that made old 
Mr. Marshall omit to alter the will that he 
had made in his first wrath on discovering 
his daughter's flight. He died when the 
little Isobel was four years old, and the 
grandmother, finding that she herself had 
only a life interest in the estate, and that at 
her death it was all to go to a distant cousin, 
took warning, and made her own will at 
once, leaving all her own small personal pro- 
perty to this child of her old age. 

She, too, died before Isobel was seven, and 
the cousin and. his wife showed themselves so 
exceedingly anxious, even before their arrival 
at Uppercote, to prove that the child had no 
claim upon them, that it seemed a question 
what was to become of her. But Mr. Fen- 
wicke, hearing an exaggerated report of the 
fortune that had come to his son’s only 
daughter, awoke to the recollection that he 
was after all the natural guardian of this 
heiress, and came forward to claim her. 

He soon found that the fortune. was but 
small, and so carefully tied up in the hands 
of trustees that it was not likely to be of any 
But he had brought the 
charge upon himself now, and there was no 
one whom he could with decency put it off 
upon. 

Moreover, his daughter Beatrice, though 


only a girl of fifteen, was beginning to bea 


person of some importance in the rough, dis- 
orderly household ; and she so vehemently 
protested against any attempt to send her 
little niece away again that the matter was 


| allowed to rest there. 


But neither Mr. Fenwicke nor his wife ever 
forgot that she was Delia Marshall’s daughter 
—the child of the woman who had won their 
bonny lad’s heart, and broken it, and ruined 
his life. Isobel was only tolerated in the 
house that would have been her father’s, and 
but for her young aunt she would have grown 
up utterly lonely and unloved. 
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As it was, “ Aunt Beatrice” provided as 
well as she could for the child’s well-being, 
physical and mental, and sufficed to keep her 
heart alive and warm, though she was not 
the ideal sympathetic companion of whom 
an imaginative girl-child is apt to dream. 
And for the rest, what Isobel had never had 
she could not miss. None of them were 
cruel, and Adam Fenwicke, in his rough, 
boorish way, was even kind. She had come 
to the house so young that the full strange- 
ness of its ways did not strike her as it 
would by-and-by. She was not surprised 
when it proved that even Uncle Adam, after 
dinner, was not in a state to be spoken to, 
though a long course of such experiences had 
quenched the love that his rough kindness 
might have awakened in her heart. She was 
not surprised when Uncle Curtis, having sold 
a colt for his father at the fair, did not come 
home again till all the money was spent, 
though she trembled and shivered a little 
when he did come back, and a row-royal 
ensued. 

At fourteen she was only just beginning to 
realise that most girls’ lives were very different 
from her own, and that Cogshall was a notable 
exception to many excellent rules. 


CHAPTER IV.—BEATRICE MOULTRIE. 


“ These flowers were plucked from garden bed, 
While a death chime was tolled.” 
E. Barrett Browning. 


ALWYN saw no more of the Fenwickes be- 
fore he went back to school, but he contrived 
to worm out of his stepfather all the tales 
concerning that family with which the coun- 
try-side had once been wont to ring. 

And sometimes at school, when he ought to 
have been doing other things, or when he had 
“racketed about” till the sports of the rest had 
ceased for the time to be inviting, the thought 
of the Fenwickes and their “doom” haunted 
his imagination, like one of those tragic tales 
in which schoolboys so delight. Alwyn was 
not without the saving grace of common- 
sense, and had a suspicion that the doom of 
such a family must be of its own choosing— 
neither more nor less, in fact, than the visiting 
of the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation of them 
that defy and resist the power that makes 
for good. But the more sentimental view of 
the case attracted him, chiefly on account of 
the one representative of the latest gene- 
ration of Fenwickes. Surely for her there 
must be some way of breaking the spell— 
some fairy-prince to dispel the enchantment 
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that had flung its dark shadow round her 
home for now more than a hundred years ? 

Alwyn did not absolutely propose to him- 
self to act the part of the prince, but he did 
most distinctly intend not to lose sight of 
this possible romance, and to be for once in a 
story in place of merely reading or hearing it. 

So the time passed on, and the boys came 
home for the summer holidays. 

For a wonder, Mr. Beresford did not meet 
them at the station, being called by business 
elsewhere, and they grumbled a little, but 
piled themselves into the dog-cart in high 
spirits, nevertheless. 

It seemed to be a matter of course that 
Alwyn should drive, though he was hardly 
so fit to be trusted with the reins as Carr, 
since he was too apt to be looking about him, 
and attending to anything and everything 
else. 

They had hardly got out of the station- 
yard before Alwyn was turning his head over 
his shoulder to talk to the groom, a steady- 
going old servant of the house, who knew 
all about everybody, and everything that 
went on. 

By dint of hard questioning, the boys ex- 
tracted from him a grimly-humorous account 
of all the great events of the country-side ; 
and the first pause in the conversation was 
caused by Alwyn’s pulling up the horse, 
giving the reins to Carr, and standing up 
for a moment to look over a tolerably high 
hedge. 

“What is it?” asked Carr, vainly trying 
to follow the direction of his eyes. 

“ Nothing particular,” he answered, sitting 
down again and driving on. “I only Amer | 
to see if the Cogshall Firs were still in their 
places.” 

“T suppose they’d a bad accident up there 
this morning, by what we heard,” remarked 
Simpson, whose local gazette was always 
complete “ up to date.” 

“What did you hear?” asked Alwyn, 
driving perilously near a great stone by the 
roadside, and then pulling the horse’s head 
so far round that he tried to turn altogether. 

“Tt was a man that lives up there told us, 
Mr. Alwyn ; a man of the name of Wragg. 
He was coming down past our place just 
about noon, and he said that the master’s 
daughter was out driving with her husband, 
and the horse took fright, and the trap was 
upset and they were thrown out.” 

“ Who was hurt ?” 

“Mrs. Moultrie was badly hurt, Wragg 
said. The gentleman was not much the 
worse. When they picked her up they 
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thought at first she was dead—Mr. Alwyn! 
you'll certainly have us in that ditch, sir.” 

“ All right,” said Alwyn, rather petulantly. 
“A miss is as good as a mile. I wonder 
what you've been doing to this horse’s mouth 
while I’ve been away !” 

But he said very little more all the way 
home, and Carr, who studied his “ brother's ” 
face with a keenness of observation which 
he bestowed on nothing else, came to the 
conclusion that there was something amiss. 
He had no idea what it was, however ; 
and was the more surprised when, the first 
thing the next morning—before they had 
half renewed their acquaintance with all 
their old haunts and ways of amusement— 
Alwyn announced that he was going for a 
ride, and that Carrot might come if he 
wanted to. 

“Where are you going ?” asked the other, 
staring. 

“‘To Cogshall,” answered Alwyn. “I want 
to ask how Mrs. Moultrie is. Now shut up, 
Jack, there’s a good fellow, and come along, 
if you are coming.” 

Carr Beresford came along, and said 
nothing; and the two boys mounted and 
rode together through the narrow winding 
Janes, beneath the heavy shadows of beech 
and chestnut, laden with the darkening 
masses of late summer foliage. 

For Carr to have little or nothing to say 
was by no means remarkable ; but for Alwyn 
to be so silent was something strange and 
portentous, and made the other boy feel ner- 
vous. He knew Alwyn’s feelings in a vague, 


instinctive fashion, as a horse knows when |’ 


his rider thinks he sees a ghost; and when 
the grey front of the Grange first came in 
sight, both boys looked up at it with almost 
equal dread. 

There was nothing to be gathered from 
the look of the exterior. Two or three of 
the windows had white blinds drawn down, 
but the full rays of the July sun might 
account for that; for at least as many were 
black and bare, the diamond lattices and 
grey mullions relieved against what seemed 
the darkness within. 

Alwyn drew rein for a minute and looked ; 
then rode on, hardly speaking again through 
all the long winding way they must needs 
pass before they reached the great gateway. 

Carr looked here and there in wondering 
interest, and Alwyn knew that he was 
shocked at the signs of poverty and neglect 
that met their eyes on every side ; and felt, 
somehow, an unreasonable jealousy on behalf 
pf these people whom he had seen but once, 





and whom their best friend would have been 
hard put to it to defend. 

Very quietly the two boys rode up to the 
mean little doorway, and Alwyn got down 
and knocked, and waited long, looking out 
over the shadowy, melancholy plantation, 
where the black poplars shivered in the soft 
summer air. 

Then the door opened with a jerk, and he 
turned to see a tall bare-armed girl, still 
drying her hands upon her coarse apron. 

“How is Mrs. Moultrie?” he asked, and 
somehow knew the answer before he had 
spoken. 

‘*She’s dead, sir,” answered the girl, with 
a kind of artificial solemnity that had quite 
a different source from the honest sorrow 
that was climbing her throat in a great sob. 
“She died last night, about half-past one—” 
and here the sorrow got the better of her, 
and the wet coarse apron had to wipe away 
two big tears, with more to: follow. She 
was expecting, and indeed wishing, to be 
asked all particulars, but to the boys there 
seemed to be no more to say. Alwyn mur- 
mured something unintelligible, and drew 
back, shocked and startled in spite of his 
forebodings, and Carr pretended to busy 
himself with his stirrup, wondering what 
Alwyn would do next. 

What Alwyn wanted was to ask after one 
member of the family in particular, but he 
shrank from speaking of her there and then. 
He looked away, doubtful and embarrassed, 
and the country girl looked at him, and in 
her turn was seized with shyness. 

“Do you want to see the master ?” she 
asked, forgetting her tears. And Alwyn 
answered hastily— 

“Oh, no! thank you. 
any one. 
morning.” 

She drew back and shut the door, and 
Alwyn was just taking his pony’s rein from 
Carr’s hand, when the click of an old rusty 
latch made them both look up. The garden 
door opened, and there on the top of the 
worn flight of steps stood Isobel Fenwicke. 

Her little short frock of rough serge looked 
as though she had slept in it—as perhaps 
she had ; and her thick dark hair was 
pushed back from her face in a wavy, un- 
tidy mass of short loose curls. Her face 
looked smaller and paler than ever, and her 
keen dark eyes were extinguished as if by a 
night of weeping. Her hands were full of 
common, almost single, white roses, torn 
anyhow, in great branches, from the tree; 


We won’t disturb 
We only came to inquire. Good 


roses that were past their prime, for with 
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the movement of the opening door many of 
them had shattered, and covered the grey 
stones at her feet with creamy petals. 

She looked at the boys for a moment with 
blank, startled eyes that hardly seemed to 
see them, and would have drawn back. But 
Alwyn had: tossed the reins again to his 
companion, and was at her side in an 
instant. 

“Tam so glad,” he said, in a hushed yet 
eager tone ; “I wanted to see you, or to ask 
about you.” 

“Did you hear? Did they tell you?” 
she asked—then came to a full stop, looking 
at him with eyes like those of some dumb 
creature in bewilderment and pain. 

“ Yes ;—I am so sorry,” he answered, feel- 
ing his own words clumsy and inadequate to 
the last degree, but with a look that she could 
not fail to understand. 

“ She liked you—she said that you would 
come again,” said the girl, half dreamily. 
“But you will not see her.” 

She glanced down at the rose-branches in 
her hand, and the scattered -rose-leaves at 
her feet. 

“T wanted them for her,” she said. ‘She 
was always fond of them. But they have 
all fallen—” and she turned suddenly and 
laid her arms against the rough grey wall, 
and her forehead against them, and broke 
into a storm of child-like sobs and tears. 

“Don’t! please don’t!” said Alwyn, 
softly, after a moment. “I will send you 
some more flowers—the very best I can get. 
You will let me send them, won’t you? It 
will be so good of you if you will.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she answered, after a 
minute, her tears coming to an end with a 
long-drawn sigh. ‘She won't really see 
them, you know ; and no one will care about 
them but me.” 

She turned again, and caught sight of 
Carr’s stolid, unimpressionable face, and eyes 
fixed upon her with curiosity that was not 
really unsympathetic, but which perhaps 
appeared so to her. 

Isobel Fenwicke was only a child in years, 
but there were times when she felt to herself 
like a woman. Out of the childish openness 
of her sorrow she froze now into womanhood 
again, and looked down upon Alwyn and 
his companion from the topmost step of the 
four worn grey stones as if she had been 
immeasurably older than either of them. 

“T must go,” she said. “Good-bye; and 
thank you very much.” 

“Can’t we do anything ?” asked the boy, 
wistfully. 





“No; there is nothing that strangers can 
do,—and we have no friends.” 

She turned away almost as she spoke, and 
was gone, the heavy oaken door falling to 
behind her with a sullen, jarring sound, 
as if it were shutting her into a life-long 
prison. 

Alwyn’s sensitive nerves were quivering 
already with the shock of that morning’s 
tidings, and with a sympathy more keen 
even than that which sorrow generally woke 
in him ; and that sound seemed more than he 
could bear. A passionate impulse moved 
him to follow her—to try to say, at least, 
one word of comfort, to tell her that she 
should not be so utterly alone in the world 
as her words seemed to imply. 

“ Wait for me ; I won’t be long,” he cried, 
in a hurried undertone, to his astonished 
companion ; and then, with a moment’s delay 
over the unfamiliar latch, opened the garden 
door, and went in. 

The place was as still as it had been when 
he saw it last, and looked larger now that the 
walls were half hidden in greenery. It was 
too full of trees—weeping ash, and cypress, 
and dark copper beech—and the flower-beds 
were grey with moss, and dank with the 
heavy tree shadows. In the borders against 
the house were some tall old-fashioned flowers 
—golden rod, Canterbury bell, and monks- 
hood—and all down one long alley was a 
tangled thicket of straggling white rose 
bushes, the ground beneath which was white 
with fallen petals as if with snow. 

Alwyn glanced along the paved walk in 
front of the house, saw nothing stirring, 
and turned down the alley of roses, ii 
Isobel had taken refuge in the house already 
he could not follow her there, but it seemed 
to himthat he had caught an instant’s glimpse, 
between the rose bushes, of a dark figure 
moving along the walk at the further side of 
the garden. 

With a half-hesitating step, the boy went 
on, over the mossy gravel, under the trailing 
neglected boughs that here and there en- 
croached upon the path till there was scarce 
room to pass. He had had time to bethink 
himself now how little use there was in any- 
thing that he could say—how true it was 
that he was only a stranger after all. And 
yet he went on, moved by an impulse that 
he could not understand—a feeling that he 
was somehow responsible for this lonely crea- 
ture, that he had no right to go on his way 
and leave her thus terribly alone. 

But even while he thought, or rather felt,. 
thus, he turned an angle of the path, and 
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saw in the distance a figure advancing to 
meet him ; the figure, not of a girl, but of a 
man: Nothing at that moment could have 
been less in accordance with his wishes than 
to meet any of the Fenwickes but Isobel, 
and yet to turn back was impossible, unless 
he had been content to be seen taking to 
flight. He walked slowly on, therefore, glad 
that the advancing figure was too tall to be 
Mr. Fenwicke, and hoping that it would 
prove to be Adam rather than Curtis. And 
ina moment more he saw that it was not 
either of them. 

It came up, and passed him, looking him 
in the face for one moment with wide-open 
eyes that saw nothing, and passing on with- 
out a sign of recognition or even of surprise. 
For the moment Alwyn did not guess who 
it could be, though an instant’s thought 
would have shown him that it could be but 
one. The look that had met his was so 
utterly unlike anything that he had ever 
seen before that it had scattered all his dim 
recollections to the winds. 

It was embodied Despair that had looked 
him for a moment in the face, there, under 
the tangled arches of white roses, with their 
fast-falling blossoms. Despair, condemned to 
a depth below all tears, past all power of 
outery, out of hearing of all comfort! 

It is not every one who can read in a face 
all that is written there, but on this face the 
writing was so plain that the careless eyes 
of a child could not have failed to read it. 
Alwyn had seen and understood, and came 
to a pause, feeling as though a breath of 
bitter cold had stolen for a moment through 
the warm July sunshine. 

“If men must feel like that they had better 
never be born /” he thought, with the swift 
and utter despondency of a sanguine and ex- 
weg temperament ; and shivered where he 
Stood. 





Rousing himself, he turned back towards 
the door, feeling no more inclination to 
search the garden further than if it had been 
black with midnight, and haunted by an un- 
quiet ghost. And as he did so remembrance 
came back to him, and he said to himself, 
“That was Arthur Moultrie, her husband !” 

The two boys rode home even more si- 
lently than they had come. As a rule Alwyn 
told Carr everything, but now there seemed 
to be nothing that he could tell to any one, 
and he forgot even that Carr might possibly 
be curious to know what basilisk he had seen 
within those grey mysterious walls to freeze 
him so into silence. 

That evening Alwyn had a favour to ask 
of his stepfather—a favour over the granting 
of which Mr. Beresford.demurred more than 
usual, but which was eventually granted, as 
anything else would probably have been that 
it pleased the lad to ask. 

The result was that Mr. Beresford appeared 
at Mrs. Moultrie’s funeral, standing behind 
the few mourners, among the wondering 
village folk, with Alwyn at his side. Mr. 
Beresford’s bluff, good-humoured face was 
subdued to unwonted gravity ; but the boy’s 
eyes, though somewhat awed, were following 
the movements of one little figure in the 
funeral party, clad in deep, ill-fitting black. 

In those days coffins were not smothered 
in flowers as they are now; but there were 
two wreaths laid upon this,—one of somewhat 
faded roses, and another of hothouse flowers, 
choice enough to make the few outsiders pre- 
sent wonder from whence they could have 
come. 

No one but Isobel Fenwicke knew that the 
same hand had twined both the wreaths, or 
that the sight of the lovely exotics, carefully 
packed in their rough wooden box, had 
brought the first smile to eyes dim with days 
and nights of tears, 


(To be continued.) 





FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. 


Short Sundap Readings for Sebruarp. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read John xiv. 1—14. 


through Faith ; and the object of his Epistle 
was that we may have fellowship with God, 
with God in Christ, and with Christ in one 


[HE object of St. John’s a a as stated | another, and have the fulness of joy which 


by himself, was to set fort. 


Christ, the Son of God, as the source of Life 


to us Jesus | springs therefrom. 


Now, immediately after telling us this, St. 
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John continues, “ And this is the message 
which we have heard from Him, and an- 
nounce unto you that God is Light.” The 
connexion of this with the previous verse is 
obvious. St. John had promised to true 
believers the infinite privilege of fellowship 
with God ; but to have fellowship with God, 
however easily we may say it, is a tremen- 
dous pretension. It is not a thing to be 
assumed as a matter of course ; nota thing to 
be talked of with frivolous facility. 

Put side by side the two words “God” 
and “ man,” with all that they mean, and you 
will see that, in proportion as we realise the 
stupendous difference between the two con- 
ceptions, the thought of any fellowship of 
man with God becomes more amazing. 
Who are we, creatures so slight and so 
transient, things so ordinary and so ignoble, 
that we should have fellowship with God ? 
And yet this is the very meaning of the 
Incarnation ; it is the sole and immense 
reality, and without it all life is a fatal 
shipwreck, or hollow dream. Let us 
then, with the deepest reverence and so- 
lemnity, try to understand something of what 
God is. ou will ask,: “How can we do 
so?” Can the finite compass the infinite? 
Can a dewdrop measure all the oceans ? No; 
but I answer that it is the very meaning of 
the Gospel that Christ has taken up the 
Finite into the Infinite, so that two whole 
and perfect natures—that is to say, the God- 
head and the Manhood—are joined together 
in one person never to be divided ; and I 
answer that the dewdrop, no less than 
the ocean, can mirror the blue depth of 
heaven. And thus, in its measure, the finite 
mortal being of man can apprehend—nay, 
can even be changed into—the image of the 
infinite eternal God. 

It is in Christ alone that we can see re- 
flected the face of God. Christ is to us the 
revelation of God ; and therefore St. John, 
who was nearest to Christ on earth, alone of 
the sacred writers is inspired to tell us in so 
many words what God is. 

All through the Old Testament we read of 
what God does: in Nature, laying the beams 
of His chambers in the waters, making the 
clouds His chariot, walking upon the wings 
of the wind ; in Creation, holding the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and taking up the 
isles as a very little thing; in Providence, 
helping and loving us as an eagle stirreth up 
her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them 
on her wings; in individual life, saying to 
each of us, “ My son, give me thine heart.” 





Often, too, we read of His attributes : that 
He is the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and of great mercy, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression, and by 
no means clearing the guilty. But St. John 
alone tells us what God, in His own nature, is. 

And he does not merely tell us this in 
vague abstractions—such, for instance, that 
He is “the Supreme Existence,” or “the 
Boundless,” or “a stream of tendency,” or 
“the something not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness ;” nor yet in negations, such 
as that He is without body, parts, and pas- 
sions ; nor yet by properties, as that He is 
of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness ; 
nor yet in acts, as that He is the Maker and 
Preserver of things. No; but he tells us 
what God is. He does so in three sentences, 
on which we shall do well to meditate: God 
is Spirit ; God is Light ; God is Love. Those 
three sentences give us the outline of all 
which we can rightly think respecting the 
Divine Majesty. 

The first sentence, “God is Spirit,” is 
metaphysical ; it denotes God in His own 
nature. The second, “God is Light,” is 
ethical ; it describes God in His manifesta- 
tion tothe world. The third, ‘‘ God is Love,” 
is personal ; it describes the nature of God’s 
manifestation to our race, and to our indi- 
vidual selves. I wish on succeeding evenings, 
as briefly as I can, first to speak of this reve- 
lation of God, and then to show what bearing 
it has on our fellowship with Him. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read John iv. 19—26. 


God is a spirit, or rather “God is Spirit.” 
It was Christ’s own revelation of God to the 
sinful Samaritan woman beside the lonely 
well. On all that we may learn from the 
eternal fact that such a revelation should 
have been first made to such a person at 
such a place I cannot now dwell, but only 
on the revelation itself. You know that, in 
the Old Testament, God is described, as He 
can alone be described, in terms of humanity. 
We read that “ His eyes are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good ;” that His 
ears are open to the cry of His people ; that 
the voice of the Lord shaketh the cedar trees; 
that He led forth His children with a mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm. This descrip- 
tion of God in the language of men, is called 
in theology Anthropomorphism ; and in early 
days it was so little understood that one of 
the Fathers, Tertullian, actually argues that 
God has, and must have, a body, and that 
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what is incorporeal can only be non-existent. 
When the great Alexandrian teacher, Origen, 
showed how mistaken such views are, an old 
monk wailed out, “They have taken away 
my God from me, and I know not what to 
worship.” 

But many who are not thus ignorant fall 
into a worse anthropomorphism. They en- 
dow God with human passions. Because 
they hate, they think that God must hate. 
Because they are remorseless and unjust, they 
do not blush to represent God as remorseless 
and unjust. Because they are petty and 
ignoble, and care about the infinitely little, 
they think that God, too, must be petty 
and ignoble, and must care likewise about 
the infinitely little. To many a ruthless in- 
quisitor and persecutor, stretching tender 
women on the rack, burning God’s saints at 
the stake in horrible hecatombs, because they 
would not accept their “ blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits,” might not the voice 
of God have said, “These things hast thou 
done and I held my peace, and thou thoughtest 
wickedly that I was even such an one as thy- 
self”? To us, who may seeGod visibly revealed 
in Christ—who is truly God, perfectly Man, 
indivisibly God-Man, unconfusedly God and 
Man—such frightful errors should be inex- 
cusable. God is not a man that He should 
be cruel, and care for outward trivialities. 
And God is Spirit; He is not only immate- 
rial, but he has no limitations. 

We live in Time; we cannot even con- 
ceive of timelessness ; but Time is nothing 
save a finite sequence, a relative concep- 
tion. There are no mornings or evenings 
in Heaven. The light of God is always in 
the meridian. There are no lines, no creep- 
ing shadows, on the dial-plate of Heaven ; 
there is no ripple of Time on the shore- 
less sea of Eternity ; no rolling years at 
the Centre of the changeless calm. God 
sees all things in the totality of their exist- 
ence. “Is,” and “was,” and “will be,” 
to Him are but an ever-present “is.” Past, 
and present and future are to Him but one 
eternal now. 

Again, we can only conceive of things in 
space, but Space is only a mode of thought 
necessary to finite beings. LIllimitable space 
is itself a self-contradictory and impossible 
conception. _To God there is no space. He 
is everywhere. He is acircle, which is all 
centre, and which has no circumference. 
With Him there is no change, no tran- 
siency ; no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning ; and in this sense we may say of 
him, without Pantheism, that He— 





“Changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.’ 


God is Spirit. It is, indeed, more than we 
can grasp; but we can be silent, and we can 
adore, and as we think thereon a voice says 
to us, as to Moses when he gazed on the 
bush, burning yet unconsumed, “Take off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

Then, next, “God is Light.” Observe 
that St. John does not say that He is “a 
Light,” as though He were one of many, or 
even that He is “the Light,” as though He 
spoke of earthly light; or, with St. James, 
that He is “the Father of the Lights ;” or, 
with David, that “ He clotheth Himself with 
Light as with a garment :” but that God is 
Light. He is the archetype of all Light. 
He is that Light, bodiless and impalpable, 
from whose unemptiable fountain our earthly 
light is but a faint spark or a dim shadow. 
He is the sole source of all life, as the sun is 
of all earthly life ; revealing—for all on which 
light shines is manifest ; diffusive—for only 
obstruction can stop its permeating ray. 

“ Hail, Holy Light, offspring of Heaven, firstborn, 

Or of the Eternal, co-eternal beam ! 

May I express thee unblamed? Since God is Light, 

And never but in ae ee light 

Dwelt from Eternity—dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence uncreate. 

Or bear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream 

‘Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the Sun, 

Before the heavens thou wast; and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 


The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite.” 


Two modern discoveries illustrate this deep 
truth that God is Light. Recently chemical 
researches have shown us that while the 
prism divides light into sevenfold elements 
of colour, there are ultra-violet rays be- 
yond the seven, which we cannot discover 
with the eye, and of which we have no sus- 
picion ; so that even as light is but partially 
apprehensible to the eye, God is but par- 
tially apprehensible to our finite souls. And 
again, this age has discovered that light is 
but the same thing as—in other words, is 
directly transformable into—heat, and force, 
and motion; so that all creation is but one 
act—the birth of Light. God is Light. The 
revelation sums up all that Christ was, all 
that Christ did; for He said, “I am’ the 
Light of the world.” He is “ the transitive 
energy of the immanent characteristic.” In 
Him we see the unbroken Light of God ; as 
in all which this world holds of good we see 
its reflected gleam, its refracted elements, its 
broken rainbows. The God-Man Jesus shows 
us the Light of God transmitted in one con- 
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tinuous, undivided ray ; in all human saint- 
hood and holiness we see the same light, 
reflected indeed from Him, but broken up by 
its refractory media into all the imperfect 
yet lovely colours of the world, and of the 
evening clouds, 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read John i. 7—16. 


And “God is Love.” Divinest, ten- 
derest, most perfect of all divine, tender, 
perfect revelations ; reserved, as it were by 
inspiration, for this Epistle of St. John, which 
is the last syllable of recorded revelation. 
That God is Love is indeed a true epitome of 
all the Gospel, but to put it into express 
eternal words is reserved for this Epistle, 
which, as I said, is the epilogue of the Gospel. 
“God is Spirit ” in Himself; “ God is Light ” 
in His immanent diffusive character; “‘ God 
is Love” in relation to you, and to me, and 
to all mankind. That is the ultimate, the 
most intelligible, the divinest utterance of 
God’s own voice. With those three ring- 
ing hammer-strokes of the Word, dash in 
pieces for yourselves ten thousand idols of 
human theology—idols of the theatre, the 
forum, and the cave—trumpery, gilded idols 
—hidden in dark shrines of Pharisaic pride— 
adored with suffocating perfumes of human 
vanity—tricked out with the intricate sham 
jewelry of human ordinances. Drag them 
out before the true God of Spirit, Light, and 
Love, and then fling them for ever to the 
moles and to the bats. Let no distorted 
system of traditional orthodoxy teach you 
that God is a tyrant, or a Pharisee, or an 
inquisitor, for God is a Spirit ; do not believe 
that He can be served by evil things, by lies, 
and subterranean cabals, and base slanders— 
for He is Light ; do not be led to think that 
He is some Moloch of eternal hatred—for 
God is Love. Spirit may be self-centred ; 
Light may be impersonal ; but Love is a con- 
scious thing. It belongs to a living God. It 
cannot exist without an object ; without reci- 
procity ; without self-consciousness ; without 
personality. ‘God is Love.” Do you need 
proof of it, amid the conflict, the disorder, 
the anguish of the world? I say that all 
Christianity, all the Gospel, and all Christen- 
dom are the proof of it. The first, widest, 
most eternal proof of it is Christ, for “‘God 
hath sent His only-begotten Son into the 
world that we might live through Him ;” 
and Christianity, and Christendom, and every 
true individual Christian, are secondary proofs 


of it, for “ herein is love, not that we loved | 





God but that He loved us,” so that “ while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for the un- 
godly.” It is easy to love what is pleasant, 
engaging, beautiful, attractive. Such love 
may be innocent, may even be sanctified ; yet 
because its inevitable root is self, the Greek 
word which describes it (épws) finds no place 
in the New Testament. 

But to love lepers ; to love sinners ; to love 
rebels ; to love the lost ; to love the fallen ; to 
love publicans ; to love even Priests and Pha- 
risees, who had turned religion itself into a 
vice ; to love His murderers; to love mean 
Jews and lustful Gentiles ; to love our vulgar 
commonplace humanity ; to love the wretched 
many in their ignorance, drink, and squalor ; 
to love those whose character had become so 
repellent and so creeping ; to love all that was 
most alien from Himself; to love children of 
the darkness and of the dust—this love of a 
boundless, inconceivable, redeeming pity— 
this was the love of God in Christ. “God is 
Love ”—beside that revelation speech fails. 
To know it is the beatific vision. In face of 
it even the systems and anathemas of a hate- 
breathing theology are struck dumb. We 
can hardly realise it except upon our knees ; 


“ At such high hours 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought is not, in enjoyment it expires.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read John i. 1—7. 

“God is Spirit,” “God is Light,” “God 
is Love.” My readers, how easy it is to say 
these three sentences, but the ardour of 
burning cherubs and shining seraphim cannot 
fathom them. There is a story of an old 
hermit who, beginning with another to study 
Scripture, at the verse, “I said I will take 
heed to my ways that I offend not with my 
tongue,” told his friend years afterwards 
that he had never been able to get beyond 
that moral precept, it was so hard to learn. 
What then shall we say of these revelations ? 
Let us confess our impotence, and pour forth 
our thankfulness. God is in heaven and we 
on earth, therefore let our words be few. 
But this we may do—namely, consider the 
bearing of these words on man, on ourselves, 
on the object of St. John’s Gospel and 
Epistle, that we may have faith in Christ, 
and fellowship with God in Him, and fellow- 
ship with one another, and so that our joy 
may be fulfilled. 

1. “God is Spirit.” What must we learn 
from this? Spirit is the antithesis to flesh, 
“ Walk in the Spirit; and ye shall not fulfil 
the lusts of the tlesh.” ‘Now, the works of 
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the flesh are manifest, which are these— 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivious- 
ness, sorcery, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, cursings, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like; but the fruits of the Spirit are love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance—against 
such there is no law.” The truth then that 
“God is Spirit” has a twofold bearing—on 
our life and on our worship. On our life :— 
for when in our life there is carnality and 
worldliness, there can be no fellowship with 
God, and they that are in the flesh cannot see 
Him. And on our worship :—for “God is 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” God does 
not want a huddle of external ceremonies such 
as constituted the essence of a mechanical 
Levitism or Pagan ritual. He wants sincerity, 
meekness, obedience, purity. External scru- 
pulosities will not in themselves be of more 
value to Christ than were the blue ribands, the 
phylacteries and ablutions of the Pharisees, 
who hated Him, or the priesthoods and 
ritual of the Sadducees who crucified Him. 
Make Lebanon a flaming altar with thou- 
sands of rams and ten thousands of rivers of 
oil ; yea, give your firstborn for your trans- 
gression, the fruit of your body for the sin 
of your soul—it will not do. God heeds the 
heart, God is Spirit. Three words of wor- 
ship uttered from the heart’s sincerity are 
better than millions of words uttered in all 
the splendour and will-worship of mere ex- 
tersidl Shien One prayer, “God be merciful 
to me the sinner,” may be of more avail by far 
than if, with a heart unloving and impure, 
we were at matins, lauds, prime, tierce, 
sexts, nones, vespers, complines, for all day 
long of the livelong year. 

2. For also “God is Light.” We cannot 
deceive Him by mere outward service. He 
trieth the hearts ; He searcheth the reins ; He 
readeth the inmost thoughts. All things are 
naked and open to the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to deal. 

All Christianity is in this sentence, for it 
means that God manifests Himself ; that man 
was created to receive Him; that man re- 
created in Christ can receive Him; but on 
this condition—that man seek Him, and strive 
to be like to Him. Light is the analogue 
to Life, Truth, Holiness. If we would have 
fellowship with God we must walk in the 
light, as He is in the light. If we love the 
charnel-house of death and darkness then the 
light shineth in vain in the darkness, and 








the darkness comprehendeth it not. The con- 


dition then of fellowship with God is that 
there should be no darkness in us—no sub- 
terfuges ; no duplicity ; no dark and guilty 
concealments ; no hidden chambers of the 
Temple full of shame and sin ; not two lives 
in one ; no self-deceit, or even self-delusion ; 
no mask of hypocrisy ; no base secondary mo- 
tives ; nothing Jesuitical; no manipulations 
of truth or of doctrine; no telling of lies 
or blackening of names to serve a party or 
promote a cause ; no suppression of truth or 
suggestion of falsehood ; no vile pretence of 
doing evil that good may come. Oh, man! 
wouldst thou have fellowship with God? 
Then must thou be open as the sunlight, 
transparent, simple, sincere, guileless, with 
no guilty secrets, with no dark spectres 
haunting the secret chambers of thy life. 
The earthly correlative to “God is Light” is 
“Walk in the Light,” “Be children of the 
Light,” “ Bring forth the fruits of light.” 

3. And “God is Love.” The correlative to 
that truth, which, in its excess of brightness, 
reduces love itself to silence, is given again 
and again by Christ in his Gospel, by St. 
John in this Epistle. Gospel and Epistle 
are indeed entirely comments on this truth, 
and on its resultant duty. It is the lesson 
which the beloved disciple, too aged and too 
weak to preach, repeated in each church as 
he was carried thither in a litter, “ Little 
children, love one another.” It is the duty 
which of all others the world most defiantly 
and flagrantly ignores. It is the duty by 
the neglect of which, under excuses of false 
religion and party zeal, the nominal Church 
unchurches itself, and most habitually and 
most unblushingly sins. It is the sole duty 
by which she can convert the world ; it is the 
source of the best we can do, and of all that 
we can hope. St. John has nowhere contem- 
plated, as St. Paul has dared to do, the 
triumphant end of all things, the perfect 
restitution and palingenesia of the whole crea- 
tion which travaileth in pain together until 
now, waiting for the adoption—to wit, the 
redemption of the body. But for all whose 
view of such vast hopes is not built on 
scraps of texts, and shreds of metaphor, 
and misinterpretations of traditional igno- 
rance, nor 6n the narrow sentences of sec- 
tarian theology, but on the Incarnation, and 
on the work of Christ, and on the nature and 
revelation of the Triune God as Spirit, Light, 
and Love, St. John has said all that we de- 
sire, and more than all that we could have 
dared to hope, when he sums up not only 
his own Gospel, but all revelation, in the 
immense beatitude that God is Love. 
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By HELEN 


CHAPTER V.—AFTER EIGHT YEARS. 
“* What matters it at the end? 

I did no more while my heart was warm 

Than does that image, my pale-faced friend.” 

R. Browning. 

 bagenyn are some faces to which the years, 

as they steal by, seem to make wonder- 
fully little difference. One wonders some- 
times in looking at them what they will be 
like when that perennial look of youth goes 
suddenly—as it surely must some day—when 
the hair is grey, and the crow’s-feet have be- 
come patent and unmistakable around the 
brows. 

The years that changed Alwyn Craufurd 
from a boy into a man made very little 
change in that fair smooth face of his. He 
grew a good deal taller and a little broader, 
though he would always be slender, and 
sometimes in the summer-time a faint tinge 
of brown would make him look less girlish 
and delicate ; but for the rest, his face at 
four-and-twenty was just what it had been 
at sixteen—the index of a disposition which 
every one thought they understood, of a 
temper which was certainly sweet, and which 
was generally supposed to be gentle and 
yielding. 

There was hardly one of his friends or 
acquaintance who did not give way to him, 
but every individual fancied that he did so 
of his own free will and better judgment, 
and that he was the only one. And Alwyn, 
for his part, had no idea of ruling his little 
world, but simply a fixed determination to 
have his own way and to interfere as little 
as possible with other people in the process. 
There is a kind of self-will which is always 
proclaiming itself, and thereby stirring up 
other wills to contend with it; but Alwyn’s 
was not of that order. 

But in one most important matter—the 
choice of a profession—Alwyn had not been 
able to have his own way. Circumstances, 
and not any person or persons, had baffled 
him, as is sometimes the case even with 
fortune’s favourites. 

Rather to every one’s surprise, Alwyn had 
set his heart from the very first on being 
a soldier. Mr. Beresford had been most 
strongly opposed to it, but had at last given 
way to the lad’s determination, and he had 
gone straight from school to a military 
XXXI—11 
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“coach,” accompanied by Carr, who of course 
had the same ambition, and no other. 

Carr’s father had no objection to the army 
as a profession, but had merely demurred on 
account of Alwyn’s health ; so, the first point 
being gained, Carr was allowed to take the 
same way without opposition. 

Left to himself, Carr would probably never 
have passed his examinations, but to fail 
would so have vexed Alwyn that he would 
not allow himself to think of it as possible. 
Alwyn was perpetually supplementing the 
“‘coach’s” endeavours, and goading or in- 
citing his slower companion to fresh efforts, 
and thanks to these, they did both get 
through. 

But it fell out just as Mr. Beresford had 
prophesied. Alwyn would not “take it easy.” 
He would get as much excited over the most 
peaceful and commonplace details of his pro- 
fession as if the enemy had been at the gates, 
and was perpetually knocking himself up, 
more or less ; while he scouted the idea of 
sparing himself in any way as treason against 
that ideal of duty which he had set up for 
himself. The easy, irresponsible life that he 
had led hitherto seemed to have made him 
all the more eager for duties and responsi- 
bilities. of his own; and, perhaps, it was 
hardly to be expected of one who had been 
so kept “in cotton wool” that he should know 
how to take good care of himself. He was 
popular too, and much sought after; and, 
without his doing anything for which he 
need have been blamed, pleasure was apt to 
prove the last straw laid on the back that 
his ideas of duty had already overstrained. 

Time went on; and to the young men’s 
joy and to Mr. Beresford’s dismay, the regi- 
ment was ordered to Malta. Whether Alwyn 
did or did not continue to “take liberties 
with himself” in the strange climate, he cer- 
tainly had a sharp attack of fever before 
they had been very long out there, and Carr, 
rather unnecessarily, took fright and wrote 
off for his father. 

Mr. Beresford arrived, in a desperate state 
of mind, by the next steamer, and finding 
Alwyn nearly well again, was sufficiently re- 
lieved to say, “I told you so/” He said it so 
often, and with so many variations, that 
Alwyn announced at last, in a mood of petu- 





lant despondency such as characters like his 
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are liable to, that he was quite willing to 
give up his profession if it was proved to 
him that he was never likely to be a useful 
officer. 

His step-father eagerly seized upon the 
admission, and readily got the old army 
surgeon—one of those who rather love to 
exaggerate the hardships they have passed 
through—to give it as his opinion that Crau- 
furd was not very fit for active service, such 
as he had known. And armed with this 
opinion, Mr. Beresford brought such pressure 
to bear that Alwyn—who, after all, loved 
him better than any one else in the world 
except Carr—could no longer resist, but re- 
signed his commission and was carried off in 
triumph to England. 

Carr was left behind, lonely and bereft, to 
wish that he had never written that letter 
home, for which Alwyn had rated him so 
soundly when he first heard of it. And as 
for Alwyn, he came as near to sulking as 
his naturally sweet temper would permit, and 
for a good while man delighted him not, nor 
woman either. 

He had done the thing himself and could 
blame nobody, least of all the man whose 
only weakness was to care too much what 
became of Alwyn Craufurd. But none the 
less, his object in life was gone; those vague 
and dazzling dreams of heroism and distinc- 
tion that he had been ashamed to tell to any- 
one—the profession, the driest details of 
which were full to him of romance and ex- 
citement. 

It was little wonder if he found it hard to 
turn to any other life-work, especially as he 
was now past the usual time for making a 
beginning in any profession ; and Mr. Beres- 
ford, with a weakness which he would have 
been the first to condemn in any one else, did 
not forward his attempts in that direction. 
He was living at home, playing at elder son 
in Carr’s place, and his step-father desired 
nothing better than that such a state of things 
should continue. 

But Alwyn, though at times he enjoyed 
life in the old fashion, secretly regarded him- 
self as a disappointed man; one who had 
made shipwreck, however innocently, of all 
his hopes and prospects ; and the little touch 
of spleen that he could not in justice vent 
upon his step-father he expended upon the 
world at large. 

Perhaps Alwyn Craufurd was none the 
less liked and sought after because he had 
come back from his travels a little sharp- 
tongued and cynical ; but the flavour of bit- 
terness in his talk, which people found so 





amusing, was genuine enough. He was very 
young still, and the sad-coloured views of 
life which he took at this period would amuse 
no one more than himself in a little while. 
But for the present he felt himself doomed 
to be only a spectator of life’s drama, which, 
at four-and-twenty, is an unwelcome feeling ; 
and the smoke-coloured spectacles fitted so 
close that there was no getting a glimpse of 
the world without them. They seemed to 
be of an especially gloomy shade one October 
afternoon, as Alwyn was making his way on 
the hills towards a certain large horse farm, 
which lay a little to the left of the Chester- 
ford road. He had again been paying a visit 
of a few days to his aunt at Beechgrove, and 
had promised Mr. Beresford to take a look at 
Rawlinson’s young colts on his way home, 
with a view to making some addition to the 
Thurleston stud. 

Amongst a large number of young Monk- 
ton-Craufurds Alwyn had enjoyed himself 
very fairly—like poor Cowper, “ giggling and 
making giggle”—very fairly, for a blighted 
being. But there was nothing in those cheer- 
ful and commonplace young people to haunt 
the imagination after they were gone, and 
his spirits went down again to zero as he set 
his face along the bare upland ways, won- 
dering what he was to do with his life, and 
whether anything was worth the doing. 

** Why ! there’s Mad Bess,” he said to him- 
self, waking up from his gloomy thoughts as 
he rode into Rawlinson’s yard. “If I had 
known George would be up I needn’t have 
come. Here! my lad, just hold this one as 
well.” 

He threw the rein to a ragged boy who 
stood near, holding the bridle of a dangerous- 
looking brown mare. Then, opening a gate 
close beside him, he came out into a paddock, 
where various leggy colts were being walked 
up and down before five or six somewhat 
horsey-looking individuals. 

One of the least noisy of these, a tall, very 
handsome young man, turned as Alwyn 
came up. “Hallo! Al!” he said; “I began 
to think you weren’t coming.” 

“T shouldn’t have come, if I had known 
you were here. I told my father you'd do 
the business better than I should.” 

“Oh! I am here on my own hook,” said 
George Beresford. “I never told him I was 
coming. Never buy or sell a horse for any 
one in your own family, unless you want to 
get up a good old-fashioned feud. But come 
this way ; there’s a pretty thing I want you 
to look at.” 

“ Will it do for my father ?” 
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“No! But I think I know some one she | 


would suit. I’m not sure I shan’t invest in 
her myself.” 

He put his arm through Alwyn’s and drew 
him away, threading the low-browed sheds 
and passages like an habitué of the place, in 
search of the box where “ Lady Bell” re- 
posed, far too grand a lady to have her beau- 
ties displayed to vulgar eyes. He seemed 
very much in earnest, and Alwyn not parti- 
cularly so, and his arm seemed to be the pro- 
pelling force, as it was undoubtedly the 
stronger. Nevertheless, in shorter time than 
might have been expected, Alwyn had him 
back in the paddock, attending to the matter 
in hand, and giving the best of good advice as 
to the capabilities of certain two-year-olds. 

Their deliberations were just over when 
Alwyn heard a voice behind him that made 
him start. Not from anything peculiar in 
tone or voice, but because it reminded him of 
something—he knew not what—of which he 
had hardly thought since last he heard that 
voice. He turned round—had to look an 
inch or two lower than he expected for the 
face belonging to the voice—and in an instant 
knew what it was that he remembered. 

“How do you do, Mr. Fenwicke?” he 
asked, and the next moment found his hand 
grasped effusively. 

“And how do you do, Mr. Craufurd? I 
really should hardly have known you, sir, for 
a moment ; you've altered so.” 

Mr. Fenwicke, at any rate, had not altered 
in the past eight years. His straggling beard 
had hardly a thread more of grey, and his 
furtive eyes had hardly an added wrinkle at 
the corners. 

“This is Mr. George Beresford, I believe ?” 
he went on. “I’ve heard of you,sir. There 
are not many young gentlemen about here 
better judges of a horse, I am told.” 

George Beresford looked not unlike a 
horse himself at that moment—a shy horse 
that suspects an intention to slip the halter 
onhim. To this cautious young man out- 
spoken flattery always suggested an attempt 
to “let him in” for something ; and he was 
the more sure that Mr. Fenwicke wanted 
something when that worthy went on to 
remark— 

“You are just leaving, I think, gentle- 
men? So am I, and our ways lie together 
almost as far as my door, if you'll permit us 
to ride in company.” . 

George glanced at Alwyn, expecting him 
to make some excuse; but Alwyn, though 
he looked a little fastidious, walked off to- 





wards the yard with the elder man, talking 





in most friendly fashion, while George fol- 
lowed, wondering. 

“Whatever he wants, he shan’t get it out 
of me/” thought the young man as they 
mounted. “I think Al must be bewitched ! 
I shouldn’t have thought he’d have been seen 
the same side of the road with any of that 
lot; he’s so awfully particular in a general 
way.” 

Bewitched or not, Alwyn rode off with 
Mr. Fenwicke, George Beresford following, 
and the short October evening closed in, 
grey and dim, over the grey and lonely land- 
scape. 

In the extreme of his caution George 
dropped behind, a little too far to hear what 
the other two were saying as they rode 
along. From this point of observation he 
presently noticed something that made him 
range up alongside. 

“ Al!” he said, interrupting a long speech 
of Mr. Fenwicke’s with unceremonious ab- 
ruptness, “ Blue Peter’s lame ! ” 

“T thought so,” said Alwyn. ‘I wonder 
if he’s picked up a stone. Just hold the 
bridle a minute, and I’ll get off and see.” 

But Mr. Fenwicke was already off his 
horse, and on one knee in the muddy road, 
inspecting Blue Peter’s off hind leg, and 
George sat composedly in his saddle, while 
Alwyn sprang off also and protested, vexed 
and disconcerted at such service from a man 
so much his senior, and the two together dis- 
cussed the offending member. 

“ He’s had a kick,” said the elder man. 
“ His hock’s beginning to swell already. 
He ought not to carry you home to-night.” 

“Then I must carry myself home,” said 
Alwyn. “But what am I to do with him, I 
wonder ?” and he surveyed the wide lonely 
prospect with a little frown of consideration. 

“Tt is not very far to the Grange,” said 
Mr. Fenwicke, with a carelessness that 
seemed not altogether natural. “If you 
would do me the honour to put yourself 
and your horse up there for the night ? It’s 
a poor place enough, but we’ve a room at 
your disposal, and a bottle or two of wine 
that I shouldn’t be afraid to set before any- 
one.” 

“ Decidedly he wants something, and he 
thinks he sees his way to getting it,” said 
George to himself, and bent down to Alwyn’s 
ear, while the latter was still uttering dubious 
thanks for the hospitable offer, and said in 
an undertone, “If you like to accept the offer 
for the horse, I will get on home and send 
some one back with the dog-cart for you.” 

“No, thanks! ” said Alwyn, with a sudden 
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change of mood, “ don’t trouble them to do 
that. I will come with you, Mr. Fenwicke, 
since you are so good as to ask me. You 
can tell my father where I am, George, and 
that I shall find my way home somehow in 
the morning.” 

** Bewitched ! he is certainly bewitched,” 
thought George Beresford again, as they 
went on more slowly towards the dim dark 
line in the distance, that was gradually 
resolving itself into the Cogshall Firs. 
“Now if it was either of ws, the governor 
would make a pretty row! But Alwyn 
can’t do wrong.” 

Alwyn was bewitched, perhaps, but it 
was by no more uncommon spell than that of 
memory. Mr. Fenwicke’s voice, and manner, 
and person were no more pleasant to him than 
they were likely to be to a somewhat ultra- 
fastidious young gentleman, and yet they had 
roused him out of his mood of blank dissatis- 
faction, and had opened to him a whole new- 
old world of vague anticipations and vaguer 
memories. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the dullest prose, 
the leaf had turned, and lo! the fairy tale 
‘was beginning—a private fairy tale of his 
‘own, with which no one else had any con- 
cern. He had dreamed a dream once, and 
waking time had come before its full interest 
was reached; but now he was asleep once 
more, and the mystery of that old dream was 
beginning to unfold itself again. 

So felt this world-weary, disappointed 

-eynic of four-and-twenty, and all because of 
the sudden recollection of a pair of dark eyes 
that had been beautiful and mysterious eight 

“years ago, and must needs be even more 
-beautiful and mysterious now. 

“* Good-bye,” he said, gaily, to George, as 
they reached the cross-road leading to the 
Grange ; and coming near enough to see the 
astonished and bewildered look upon the 
young man’s face, he broke into a little laugh 
of intense enjoyment. “It’s all right,” he 
went on, in an undertone; “I can take care 
of myself.” 

“Get him to ask me too,” murmured 
George, with a semi-wink. 

“Not I. If Jack were here now— Good 
night, and tell my father how it was.” 

“T’ll be shot if I can do that !” answered 
he, half to himself, as he retreated, and 
Alwyn turned away, following his guide to 
where the opening in the Grange plantations 
yawned like a black gulf before them. 

As far as he could judge in the half dark- 
ness, neither gate nor road had been mended 
since his last visit, nearly eight years ago, 





and the dim outline of the wide gables and 
long, low roofs seemed strangely familiar, 
though he had seen them but twice before, 
The mean little doorway at which Mr. Fen- 
wicke alighted was not altered, and the grey 
worn flight of steps beside it was not more 
worn and grey. 

Alwyn glanced up at the garden doorway, 
and thought of the morning when he last saw 
it, and Isobel Fenwicke standing there, with 
the fallen rose leaves all about her, and the 
dim old garden behind her, with embodied 
Despair walking alone beneath its deep tree- 
shadows. 

The eight years that lay between seemed 
like a dream, and for a moment he could 
almost have fancied that he had done what 
he had meant to do, and had sought out the 
old place again with the first opportunity 
that presented itself. 

He hardly knew why he had not done so. 
Boyish shrinking from trouble too great for 
comfort,—his step-father’s unwillingness to 
let him associate himself in any way with such 
a family as the Fenwickes,—these had held 
him back at first. And then new interests 
had arisen, and his profession had engrossed 
all his thoughts, and he would have said that 
he had forgotten the Grange and its inhabi- 
tants altogether. And yet to-night, following 
Mr. Fenwicke down the long winding pas- 
sage, with its unlooked-for angles and steps 
up or down, he was conscious of that feeling 
—half-eerie, half-delightful—with which in 
a dream we become aware that we have 
dreamed all this before—that it is all quite 
familiar, though lying in a bizarre, unlikely 
world, altogether outside our usual experi- 
ence. 

The passage was almost in darkness, but 
presently Mr. Fenwicke, going on _ before, 
opened a door, and let out a flood of ruddy 
light. 

“This way, Mr. Craufurd,” he said, 
stepping back, and motioning to Alwyn to 
precede him. “ They’ve got a good fire here, 
I’m glad to see. We don’t go in for style 
much up here, sir, but, as for comfort, we 
think we understand that pretty well. Now, 
if you'll excuse me, I'll just go and see what 
they are doing with your horse and mine.” 

Mr. Fenwicke spoke no more than the truth 
when he implied that the great oak-panelled 
parlour looked “ comfortable ” in the dancing 
firelight, but as Alwyn glanced round he 
could not but think that it owed more of its 
charm to Fenwickes dead and gone than to 
its present possessors. Very few things m 
the room looked less than a century old, but 
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those that did so were as ugly and mean- 
looking as cheapness and bad taste could 
make them. 

But happily one could easily overlook them, 
and what caught the eye chiefly was the great 
corner cupboard, black with age, but reflect- 
ing the firelight from a hundred quaintly- 
carved projections ; the pale soft tint of the 
painted panelling on either side of it, the 
heavy cross-beams of the much-ornamented 
ceiling, and the great old clock, some of 
whose elaborate battlements had needed to 
be abridged to permit of its standing upright, 
though the said ceiling was not specially 
low. 

With a tick befitting a church clock, this 
stately piece of mechanism measured out the 
time, and it had ticked at least fifteen times 
before Alwyn moved from the station near 
the door, from which his eyes had been slowly 
taking in all the details of the place. And, 
with his first step, he was aware that there 
was some one else moving in the room. The 
shadows were so deep and so many, despite 
the flickering blaze, that he hardly knew 
whether she entered at one of the numerous 
doors, silently like a ghost, or rose from out 
of the dimness behind the heavy jambs of 
the huge oaken fireplace. But there on the 
hearth was a slim girlish figure, like a thing 
born out of the shadows and the firelight, 
with clasped hands white against a dark 
dress, and eyes gleaming darkly bright out 
of an ivory-pale face. 

“This house must be full of ghosts. But 
if she is a ghost she cannot speak first,” 
thought Alwyn, whimsically, as he and this 
apparition stood for a moment gazing at one 
another. Then in a moment more he recol- 
lected himself and his manners simulta- 
neously. 

“Good evening, Miss Fenwicke. It is Miss 
Fenwicke, is it not ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” she said. “I—I 
ought to know you, and yet—” 

“Tam Alwyn Craufurd. I should have 
known you anywhere, though I only saw you 
twice.” 

“Three times,” she said, correcting him 
simply like a child, and with half a sigh. 
“T think I was not sure who it was just be- 
cause you are so little changed. It seems 
such a long time ago.” 

“Tt is a long time ago, and a good deal has 
happened since we met last.” 

. “Has it? I think nothing ever happens 
ere.” 

She smiled as she spoke, but her eyes 
flashed in the firelight with a restless look 





like those of a caged hawk; and Alwyn 
smiled in answer a little abstractedly, as his 
memory ran over the stormy drama that had 
played itself out beneath this very roof a 
generation or two ago. 

“I could fancy that life was at a standstill 
up here of late years,” he said ; “ everything 
is so exactly as I remember it. Does time 
stand still too ?” 

“Oh, we grow older, but not much,” she 
answered, with a clear little laugh that surely 
was more bitter than it ought to have been. 
“As for growing wiser, you will see for 
yourself presently.” 

“And have you been here ever since— 
ever since we met last ?” he asked, gently. 

“Of course! I have never been away 
from this house for one night since I can re- 
member,” answered Isobel Fenwicke, with a 
frank look of wonder. “Oh! I know that 
other girls have been away to school, and 
that kind of thing, but nothing of that sort 
is dreamed of here.” 

A sudden exclamation rose to Alwyn’s 
lips, and was but just repressed. What a 
life it must have been for a young girl to 
have led!—in those eight years, during 
which he had been “seeing the world,” and 
on the whole enjoying it, in spite of disap- 
pointments. The Sleeping Beauty might 
pass her century pleasantly enough in an 
unbroken dream, but this girl had been 
awake through the long breathless summer 
days, awake in the grey chilly winter day- 
light, looking out in vain over the wide 
valleys blue in the distance, waiting in vain 
for “something to happen.” 

“The years have slipped away impercep- 
tibly, whether eventful or not,” he said, after 
a moment. “I did not mean, when last I 
was here, to let eight years pass before I saw 
—the Grange—again.” 

“ But you were quite right,” she said, with 
a certain soft emphasis. ‘There was never 
anything to bring any one like you here. You 
were quite right.” 

“Nay,” answered Alwyn, a little eagerly. 
“You mistake me. I wished to come, but I 
was afraid at first of intruding when there 
was so much trouble here, and afterwards I 
forgot, as boys will. When your grand- 
father took pity on me to-night, and asked 
me here, I remembered, and felt grateful to 
him for giving me the chance to—” 

—She turned her dark eyes full upon him 
with a kindly and yet impersonal look, that 
might have befitted the fairy who warns 
some rash mortal of the dangers of the en- 
chanted land. 
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“ Aunt Beatrice liked you, that time you 
came,” she said, interrupting him as he hesi- 
tated a little. ‘She often talked about you 
afterwards. But if she were here now she 
would say, as I do, that you had better never 
come any more.” 

Alwyn was about to speak, when she 
checked him, with a lifted finger and a light 
little laugh. 

“T need not trouble myself! There is little 
fear that you will ever want to come again. 
This night’s experience will satisfy you, I 
think. But there is no reckoning upon what 
men will like or dislike! If the hospitality 
of Cogshall should tempt you, will you not 
remember that I warned you, for the sake of 
those days when you were kind to me, years 
ago ? ” 

So strange a mixture of tenderness and 
coldness, of kindliness and repulse, was surely 
never heard in words or seen in looks before ! 
Those finely-cut, delicate features seemed 
formed for the expression of complicated 
emotions, and yet her face was not easy to 
read. Alwyn, being very young, could have 
found it in his heart to be offended at such a 
reception ; and yet he felt a strange, unrea- 
sonable dismay at the thought that if he took 
her at her word he should have no further 
opportunity of studying that half-forbidding 
little face, or of learning the unfamiliar lan- 
guage of those eyes. He was about to risk 
offending the mysterious fairy by asking 
what she meant, when steps were heard 
without, and in a moment Mr. Fenwicke en- 
tered, followed by the bulky forms of his 
two sons. 

They seemed to Alwyn to have altered as 
little as their surroundings. Their coarse 
comeliness was of a kind that wears well, 
and their ruddy, smooth-shaven cheeks had 
an air of boyishness that had not deserted 
them, even now that they were well on into 
the thirties. 

‘My sons, sir,” said Mr. Fenwicke, in that 
slighting tone in which he had always spoken 
of his children since that October morning— 
one-and-twenty years before—when George 
Fenwicke was brought home with the dark 
peat-water dripping from his tangled curls. 

Curtis Fenwicke only nodded, perhaps be- 
cause he had a pipe in one hand and a 
broken hunting-crop in the other; but Adam 
thrust forth a huge paw in which Alwyn’s 
slender fingers were engulfed. 

“Glad to see you up here again,” he re- 
marked, looking down in a patronising fashion. 
“You've grown a fine young fellow since 
you were here last.” 





Alwyn acknowledged the compliment, 
smiling a little in secret as he did so, and 
Mr. Fenwicke rubbed his hands and looked 
up at him a little nervously, as if wondering 
how he would take it, while Curtis broke 
in— 

“'That’s a good-looking horse brought you 
here to-night. It’s a pity you’ve lamed him. 
How did it get done ?” 

“T think my brother’s mare must have 
kicked him,” said Alwyn. ‘“She’s rather 
given to that sort of thing, and I was foolish 
enough to let a boy hold them both. I 
thought they were good friends enough.” 

He spoke with all the indifference of a 

young man who did not feel that he should 
have to go afoot though his own horse was 
lame. And he noticed, for his eyes were 
quick enough, that the two brothers ex- 
changed an instant’s glance full of mean- 
ing. 
“ Aye! I know Mr. George Beresford’s 
mare,” said Curtis Fenwicke, after a moment. 
“He bought her off old Jem Cook. A bad 
temper she is, but a flyer to go. Mr. George 
understands a horse.” 

“Mr, Craufurd is a very good judge too, 
by what I saw this afternoon,” put in Mr 
Fenwicke in his somewhat over-conciliatory 
tones. “A very good judge for such a young 
gentleman.” 

“T know that a horse should have four legs 
and a head, and that is about the extent of 
my knowledge,” said Alwyn, with the same 
almost imperceptible smile. 

“ A marvel!” said a slow, soft voice just 
behind him, “in these days to meet witha 
young man who does not claim to be a con- 
noisseur in horse flesh. Pray introduce me, 
Mr. Fenwicke.” 

Alwyn turned and saw a tall, fair man, 
looking far older than either of the Fenwicke 
young men; upright, yet with a stoop of the 
shoulders—or rather a bend of the neck— 
wearing a long drooping moustache of an 
ashen fairness. He could not have been more 
than five-and-thirty, yet there was a curious 
look of the ancien militaire about him, as if 
his hair were trimmed and his dress arranged 
after the portraits of military men fifty years 


0. 

ne Captain Moultrie—Mr. Craufurd,” said 
Mr. Fenwicke, and Alwyn remembered that 
face in the garden, eight years ago, and 
started. 

“Has he been here ever since, too?” he 
said to himself. ‘Frank Osbaldistone left 
here, and Die gone! What has he been 
doing with himself all this while ?” 
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“ Lieutenant Craufurd, I believe,” said the 
newcomer in a tone of correction. 

“My military career was so very short 
that it is best forgotten,” said Alwyn, a little 
coldly. 

“An experience of that kind one never 
can forget,” answered Mr. Moultrie. “It 
is apt to leave its mark; but are you really 
not going back to your regiment ?” 

“It is no longer my regiment. I gave 
up all idea of the profession some months 
ago.” 

Perhaps Mr. Fenwicke detected the con- 
straint in his guest’s voice, for at that 
moment he broke in: ‘ Come, this is blind 
man’s holiday. Get a light, some of you, 
and let’s see what we’re doing.” 

“The lamp is missy’s affair,” said Adam 
Fenwicke in his gruff, good-natured tones ; 
“ J don’t know how to fettle the new-fangled 
thing.” 

Up to that moment Alwyn had been 
certain that Isobel was standing in the 
shadow behind one of her huge uncles; but 
when at this speech he glanced again, with 
a little wonder, at the spot, he saw that 
she had somehow vanished. After all, he 
thought, it seemed only natural that that 
creature of fire and air should disappear 
when so much gross humanity came into the 
room. It is to be wondered whether, in 
his youthful romance, Alwyn would have 
thought more or less of her if he had known 
that Isobel Fenwicke was at that moment 
standing in the wide gusty larder, trying to 
devise some means of giving a little air of 
refinement to the coarse plenty of the or- 
dinary supper-table, and on other hospitable 
thoughts intent, with a little furrow of per- 
plexity between her dark flexible brows. 
“JT daresay people like that have a fire in 
their rooms every night now that it is 
getting so cold,” she was saying to herself. 
“Sarah will never make one properly in that 
grate unless I go and stand over her. He 
must never come here again, never again ; 
but he need not remember this only as the 
place where he was so uncomfortable. He 
will despise us quite sufficiently without that. 
. . . He has grown tall, but his face looks 
just the same as it did that day, when he 
came and promised the flowers, the morning 
she died. . . . His eyes look always as if he 
was sorry for us—for me, and I don’t care for 
pity. If Aunt Beatrice had lived, I wonder 
if things would have been better with us 
now? ... We ought to be the equals of the 
Beresfords, or even of the Craufurds. The 
Fenwickes have been in the county longer 





than they have. . . . Oh, dear! if it rains to- 
night from the south-west, the wet will 
certainly come in at that corner. It is only 
six months since Uncle Adam promised he 
would see to it... . In that old diary of 
my great-great-grandfather’s he says that he 
happened to be at dinner with the Duke, and 
‘made the acquaintance of Mr. Miles Crau- 
furd, a very Promising young Man.’.. . I 
wonder if the water came through the Grange 
roofs in those days?” 

She was standing now in the wide, low- 
ceiled guest chamber, helping the big awk- 
ward serving girl to spread sheets on the 
huge four-post bedstead. Here, too, might 
be seen the same curious anomalies as in 
the rest of the house—sheets of monstrous 
size, and fine as human hands could spin 
them, delicately embroidered in each corner, 
and downy feather beds that seemed to 
require a step-ladder to mount to the top of 
them, with blankets coarse and scanty, and 
heavy quilts of coloured cotton ; acarvedoaken 
press that would have driven a collector wild 
with envy, stood side-by-side with a mean- 
looking washstand, furnished with the com- 
monest of earthenware, while two or three 
shaky cane-bottomed chairs looked all the 
worse for being associated with a lovely 
double-armed monster, possibly of ebony, 
with tapestry cushions worked by the wife 
of that Adam Fenwicke who was wont to 
dine in a neighbourly manner with “the 
Duke.” 

These incongruities did not strike Isobel 
Fenwicke so forcibly as if she had not lived 
all her life among them. But after she 
had dismissed her clumsy assistant, and had 
flitted two or three times round the room, 
vainly trying to give it a more habitable 
look, she broke out into a little impatience : 
“T wonder if other people’s things look so, 
as if they had stolen them? And yet the 
things that look most out of place are just 
those that we have the best right to. I 
suppose some people would be proud to have 
such things ; but then they would have other 
things to match. I wish, just for once, I 
could have a glimpse of the inside of some- 
one else’s house. . . . I wonder what his room 
at home is like? Well, it matters the less 
what he thinks of this one, because, if I can 
help it, he shall never see it again.” 

Her little, fine, spirituelle face took a 
strangely resolute expression as she spoke, 
and she left the room without even one 
glance back to see the general effect as it 
was revealed by the growing light of the 
fire. She went back to her little cares 
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about the supper with somewhat inconsistent 
diligence, but that fixed look did not alter. 

It seems almost incredible that Isobel 
Fenwicke, even circumstanced as she was, 
should never have seen “the inside of some 
one else’s house ;” but so it was. Never 
since she left her grandmother’s roof, at seven 
years old, had she crossed the threshold of 
any house but the Grange, and two or three 
of the cottages near it. 

The Fenwickes had no relations and no 
friends, and Mr. Fenwicke and his sons had 
at any rate no desire to introduce Isobel to 
any of their usual associates. Some of them 
came now and then to the Grange, but never 
did a woman come with them, nor did Isobel 
desire to see any of their womenkind. When 
she needed any little feminine matter that 
neither uncles nor grandfather could get for 
her, one or other of them let her drive with 
them in the dog-cart into the town on market- 
day ; but this was, for many reasons, so un- 
pleasant to her that she contrived that it 
should very seldom take place. 

The county families had long since dropped 
the Fenwickes, and hardly knew now of whom 
the latest generation consisted. The clergy- 
man of the parish was an elderly bachelor, 
whose remonstrances with the Fenwickes for 
some of their doings had been set at nought, 
with coarse ridicule, before Isobel was born, 
and who of late years had quite left off visit- 
ing them. The only neighbours were at 
some distance, small farmers hardly more 
educated thar working-people, whom the 
Fenwickes regarded with hereditary con- 
tempt, though a stranger might have been 
puzzled to guess the reason. In Isobel the 
family pride was gentler, but quite as strong. 
She did not despise these people, but she 
could not associate with them, even though 
she had no one else. 

If this utter loneliness had wrought in her 
some of the faults of a recluse, intense self- 
consciousness and over-sensitiveness to the 
opinion of others—if natural pride, strug- 
gling against adverse surroundings, and the 
perception of much in them to be ashamed 
of, had been beaten back to its inmost citadel 
and become something painfully real and 
personal—if anything of this had happened 
to one who had been gifted by nature with 
her father’s daring and fiery Spirit and her 
mother’s tender and loving heart, we shall 
see as this faint sketch unfolds itself. 

In the meantime, on this October night, 
she is back again in the kitchen, directing— 
not over-skilfully—the cooking that is going 
forward there; and Alwyn is being enter- 


tained with conversation in the great dining- 
parlour, and looking round at each sound, 
wondering by which door the vanished fairy 
will return. 

The conversation was not of a highly ex- 
citing order. Curtis Fenwicke and his father 
were deep in equine pedigrees ; and, on the 
other side, Mr. Moultrie was prosing on about 
the present whereabouts and next destina- 
tion of every regiment in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. But at no time was Alwyn very easily 
bored ; and in the strange atmosphere of this. 
house boredom was impossible. The conver- 
sation at Wuthering Heights was probably not. 
of a highly intellectual order, but few of us 
would have been ennuyé in spending an even- 
ing there, however unpleasant it might have 
been in some respects. 

Isobel soon came back, followed by the 
servant, and proceeded to help her to spread 
the table for supper; like Enid, laying the 
trencher with “tender little thumb,” but 
moving with more swiftness and defiant. 
grace than Tennyson’s “sweet and service- 
able” heroine. She spoke to no one during 
the process, but Alwyn, as he watched her, 
fancied that she was listening to the conver- 
sation with some intentness. 

Presently they took their places at the 
table, and he contrived to place himself next. 
to her, but did not gain thereby as much as 
he had hoped, for she was obliged every now 
and then to leave her place to supplement 
the servant’s very rudimentary ideas of wait- 
ing ; and on the other side sat Mr. Moultrie, 
who talked incessantly in a languid mono- 
tone. Apparently he had not often a listener 
—at any rate one who seemed to him so sym- 
pathetic—and he made the most of the oppor- 
tunity. He had only one subject; and in the 
face of all this military talk, Alwyn found it 
odd to recollect that speech of eight years 
ago, which came back to him now in scornful 
girlish tones: “ Jt was only the Militia.” The 
young man who had really been in the army 
had nothing to say about it, but the elder, 
who had nof, dwelt upon the details of the 
profession with a lingering fondness that 
might not have misbecome some war-worn 
veteran. 

It was evident, as the conversation went 
on, that he had been at the Grange ever 
since Alwyn saw him last, and evident, also, 
that he supposed himself to be always on 
the point of leaving it. Indeed he once 
made use of the expression, “If I were stay- 
ing here long, I should,” &c.,—at which Curtis 
Fenwicke looked at Adam and chuckled like 
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A strange fancy came over Alwyn, as he 
watched and listened, that this man might 
be a kind of future likeness of himself— 
a terrible presentment of his own future 
possibilities! ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone /” 
he thought. “Shall J be like this in ten 
years’ time, unless I bestir myself ?” 

The thought made him wince, even while 
it seemed too bizarre and improbable to be 
very alarming; and as it crossed his mind, 
he looked up and saw Isobel’s dark eyes 
fixed calmly on his face. It seemed to him 
as if that look must read too much there, 
and he hurriedly asked the first question 
that came into his head. 

“Do you ever ride now, Miss Fenwicke ?” 

“No!” she answered with a smile that 
acknowledged the recollection that prompted 
the question. ‘I have no one to ride with, 
and I have long since grown tired of riding 
alone. I have not even a horse now.” 

“And what do you do all day? I beg 
your pardon! I have no right to ask such 
questions.” 

“Oh! I am only sorry that the answer 
should be so uninteresting. I ‘mind the 
house,’ as people say our grandmothers used 
todo. Even such a house as this requires a 
good deal of minding. And I read and sew. 
We have books, though none of this genera- 
tion ; and I used to work in the garden.” 

“Do you not do that now ?” 

“Not much. No one cares forit but me; 
and it is dull work when it is only for one’s 
own pleasure; and the old flowers seem 
rather to resent my interference. I suppose 
there are new ones in other gardens, but I 
don’t know anything about them.” 

Perhaps she saw again in his eyes that look 
of pity which she resented ; for she turned 
away her face with a quick, almost petulant 
movement, and rose, rather unnecessarily, to 
reach something from the corner cupboard, 
while Alwyn’s attention fell a prey again to 
Mr. Moultrie. 

As soon as it was free, however, he turned 
again to his neighbour on the other side. 

“TI have been wondering which is your 
parish church, Miss Fenwicke ?” 

“ Unthank,” she answered promptly. 
“There are plenty of Fenwickes there—of 
the past generations.” 

“Tt is along way off,” said Alwyn ina 
tentative tone. 

“We find it so,” she answered, again with 
that undertone of half bitter significance. “I 
go sometimes. But Sunday seldom comes 
above Winkley Hill.” 

“T see you read Scott, Miss Fenwicke.” 





“TI do, indeed! I hardly can imagine what 
life would be like without him. We have, I 
should think, the very first edition—huge 
volumes bound in calf. They belonged to— 
Aunt Beatrice.” 

She lowered her voice over the name, as 
one does over the name of one who is dead ; 
but Alwyn glanced involuntarily at his neigh- 
bour on the other side to see if he had heard. 
He had not, and he seemed to be too much 
occupied with a tumbler of cold whisky and 
water to be likely to hear, and Alwyn turned 
to Isobel again. 

“Was she married in Unthank church ?” 


he asked. “I do not remember hearing 
anything about it.” 
“Oh, no! She was staying somewhere 


beyond the moors with a far-away cousin of 
my grandfather’s when she met her husband. 
And they were married there, after a three- 
weeks’ engagement, and came home together. 
She did not like his coming, I remember ; 
she thought he would be shocked at the 
way things go on here.” 

isobel Fenwicke spoke in the softest of 
undertones, but she lifted her wonderful dark 
eyes, and looked almost defiantly at her 
hearer, as who should say, “I know I am 
part of the life here, and cannot escape it; 
but I would have you know that at least 
am quite aware that it is all amiss.” 

Alwyn understood her tolerably well, and 
perceived also that if she had been a little 
more sophisticated she would have been less. 
out-spoken. 

“Your aunt’s marriage must have been a 
great trouble to you,” he said sympatheti- 
cally. “I remember that you told me so, on 
that day that I never really forgot.” 

‘She would never have been content to 
stay here afterwards,” answered Isobel, as if 
moved by an irresistible impulse to speak 
out after yearsof silence. ‘1 can remember, 
child as I was, how she grieved at finding 
that life here might prove only too congenial, 
strange though it seemed. If any opening 
had presented itself they would not have 
stayed here a day after she made that dis- 
covery. ‘He shall not be the worse for 
having married me, though I ama Fenwicke,’ 
she said.” 

“T can well understand that. As far as I 
remember, the honest resolute look of her 
face impressed me more even than its great 
beauty.” 

“Ah, yes! And he had some power in 
him in those days. She might have made 
something of him. But now——” 

She stopped short, with a look of scorn, 
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more pronounced than Alwyn had expected, 
curving her fine-cut lips. She was surprised 
at herself for having said so much, not know- 
ing that those who are reserved by circum- 
stances and by habit are just those who 
speak out most freely on the rare occasions 
when they speak at all. As for Alwyn, he 
was not surprised. All his life he had been 
the recipient of all kinds of strange confi- 
dences from all sorts of people, and the feel- 
ing that he had known this place and his 
companion in some former life was so strong 
upon him that he did not wonder at the 
degree of intimacy to which she seemed dis- 
posed to admit him. 

‘‘ Surely though, you would be the loser if 
Mr. Moultrie made up his mind to go away,” 
he said after a moment. “In so lonely a 
place as this any one at all companion- 
able——” 

“Oh! what does it matter about me?” she 
cried, interrupting him impatiently. “I 
think women must be always lonely, and it 
matters so little what we do! It is only a 
man who can make such complete shipwreck 
simply by doing nothing.” 

“Many a man has done that for the sake 
of a woman,” answered Alwyn, with a vague, 
half-formed idea that such eyes as those which 
now gleamed upon him might well prove 
“‘wrecker’s lights” if their owner willed it so. 

“Then the man must have been foolish 
and the woman wicked,” answered Isobel, 
with childish directness and vehemence. She 
blushed as she spoke, not because of anything 
that had been said, but because at this 
moment she looked up and saw that Curtis 
Fenwicke was watching them with a broad 
grin of amusement. 

“Bell!” he said across the table, “have 
you seen young Froggat to-day ?” 

She looked down, and did not speak. 

“T say, Isobel! Do you hear what-I’m 
saying ?” 

“JT hear you. But you know I shall never 
answer when you call me Bell.” 

“Only one person allowed to do that, eh ? 
Well, it’s lucky he’s not here to-night, that’s 
all.” 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him for 
one moment, then rose and left her place, 
helping the maid to clear away the remains 
of the supper and obeying her grandfather’s 
eall for hot water, lemons, and sugar. 

When all was done she left the room, and 
came not back; and Alwyn, after looking 
for her some time in vain, looked round 
upon his uncongenial companions, and almost 


wished that Blue Peter had not fallen lame. 


Such matter-of-course preparation for spend- 
ing an evening in drinking he had never 
before seen ; it belonged to the habits of a 
generation at least one remove from that 
with which he was familiar. It needed all 
his quick powers of sympathy and compre- 
hension to perceive that his companions had 
no idea of wrong-doing or of intemperance 
connected with their evening’s occupation. 
The self-indulgence of former generations 
had left them the power of “carrying” a 
good deal, amongst other more fatal legacies ; 
and on the present occasion no one was out- 
wardly “the worse” for the deep potations 
that astonished and disgusted Alwyn Crau- 
furd—except, alas! Arthur Moultrie. 

After the first glass or two he brightened 
up amazingly, and began telling old stories 
with much force and spirit—stories that were 
evidently listened to with none the less plea- 
sure by the Fenwickes because they had been 
heard some scores of times before. “Tell 
us about the Major now,” they suggested. 
“Tell Mr. Craufurd about Dick Drumston 
and his dog.” And at the close of each their 
Titanic laughter chorussed the speaker and 
warmed him to fresh recollection—or inven- 
tion. 

It was plain now to Alwyn why these 
people, whom none would have accused of a 
romantic liberality, had permitted a drone 
to linger so long in their hive. He was their 
jongleur, their minnesinger, whose tales brought 
the flavour of literature into utterly illiterate 
lives, who nightly converted what might have 
been mere silent boozing into something as 
nearly an intellectual treat as they were 
capable of enjoying. 

As for him, it was evident why he stayed, 
even while he talked, in the intervals of narra- 
tion, of his immediate departure, and of the 
friends in high places who would probably 
“ find him something.” 

And Alwyn watched him, recalling that 
summer morning in the garden eight years 
ago, and thinking with youthful cynicism of 
the despair and tragedy that had cooled down 
to this; while some lines from “In Memo- 
riam” went singing through his head :— 

—* The victor hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast 


*Lo! here the man who loved and lost, 
But all he was is overworn.’ ” 


A deeper cynicism might have suggested 
that “this,” in the long run, might prove 
about as valuable as anything else that Arthur 
Moultrie might have been or done, but luckily 
for himself, Alwyn had not learnt that as yet, 





in spite of his disappointments, 
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The flow of anecdote ceased as the speaker’s 
voice became less under control, and Mr. 
Moultrie became dogmatic, then melancholy 
—not to say lachrymose—and finally silent. 
When that stage was reached the others let 
him alone, and turned again to the discussion 
of horseflesh, while Mr. Fenwicke devoted 
himself to Alwyn, and to proving—by long, 
rambling, genealogical statements—that the 
Craufurds had been connected with the Fen- 
wickes some six generations before. 

This was, perhaps, less uninteresting than it 
sounds, for Mr. Fenwicke knew the annals of 
his neighbourhood with the minuteness of a 
man who knew little else, and could not help 
digressing into biographical notes that seemed 
like much-condensed romances. 

These lasted till some one said something 
about bedtime, and the party at last broke 
up. A foray into the kitchen produced an 
array of battered candlesticks, and the old 
oaken staircase, with its sunken steps, creaked 
as they went up together, Adam Fenwicke 
thrusting his hand, with contemptuous kind- 
liness, beneath Arthur Moultrie’s arm and 
guiding his somewhat uncertain feet. 


CHAPTER VI.—NIGHT AND MORNING. 
“ my not this coe so gong sit’st in 
n separate living souls for joy or pai 
Nay, all its corners may be pemntel plain 
Where Heaven shows pictures of some life spent well; 
And may be stamped, a memory all in vain, 
Upon the sight of lidless eyes in Hell.” 
D. G. Rossetti. 


ALWYN CRAUFURD was too much accus- 
tomed to luxury and personal attendance to 
think much of the blazing fire and freshly- 
swept hearth that greeted him in the room 
to which they showed him, or even to wonder 
at the old ivory-backed brushes and delicate 
toilet accessories in general that had been laid 
ready for his use. Perhaps, like Catherine 
Morland, he was rather disappointed at find- 
ing so cheery and commonplace a room, with 
papered panels instead of mouldering tapes- 
try, and mean-looking but convenient modern 
appliances, jostling the family heirlooms, 
“carved, grotesque, and grim.” Certainly 
he sat down in the tapestry-cushioned chair 
and looked dreamily into the fire, without 
any of that peculiar interest with which he 
would have regarded it if he had known 
whose hand had just arranged it. He was 
in no hurry to go to bed and to sleep, any 
more than any other young man before 
whose eyes the vision of a pair of darkly 
beautiful eyes was coming and going, in 
whose ears the echo of a strange sweet voice 
Was ringing. 

So far the symptoms were common enough, 





so common that Alwyn might have recog- 
nised them in himself without any more 
experience than he had already derived from 
a long course of novel-reading. What took 
the case out of the scope of ordinary prece- 
dents was the strangeness of the words that 
haunted him in the clear cold melody of that 
unforgettable voice— Will you not remember 
that I warned you, for the sake of the days when 
you were kind to me—years ago? . . Then 
the man must have been foolish ; and the woman 
—wicked |” 

“What did she mean?” mused Alwyn. 
“She could not really think that there could 
be any danger or temptation in what I saw 
this evening, for instance? If there were, 
the sight of that fellow Moultrie would be 
warning enough, like a wreck on a hidden 
sandbank. And did she think—did she 
think—that she could look and speak like 
that, and ‘yet drive a man away from her ? 
. . . I was bewitched in this house long 
ago, I believe, and the spell is over it still! 
p But as for keeping away from it in 
future, there go two words to that bargain ! 
It will be a matter of difficulty to reconcile 
Mr. Beresford to a repetition of this night’s 
performance, but it must be done. Heaven 
only knows what the play will be like— 
comedy, tragedy, or mere ordinary melo- 
drama—but I am determined to see it played 
out to the end. There has been an interval 
of eight years between Act I. and Act II. 
which is inartistic, but I have a presentiment 
that the plot will develop itself more rapidly 
now.” 

Slowly he took his eyes from the glowing 
coals, amongst which the slender tongues of 
flame were now flickering low, and glancing 
round the room he was fain to admit that it 
looked more ghostly than he had fancied at 
first. There was a huge patch of wet in one 
corner of the ceiling, and all round it the 
embossed pattern on the plaster had fallen 
or was falling away. Beneath it was a wide 
dark stain on the bare boards, which were of 
oak, but pale brownish-grey instead of black. 
It was very evident what it was, and yet it 
looked unpleasantly suggestive. As is al- 
ways the case in a wide low room, there 
were more shadows than seemed altogether 
to be accounted for, and the heavy leaden 
casements—which fitted not quite so well as 
when they had been put in, eighty years ago 
—shook a little, with strange, furtive creaks 
and whistlings, as the wild autumn wind 
assaulted them from without. 

Alwyn laid his head back on the cushions 
of old Adam Fenwicke’s chair—a very com- 
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fortable one, by the way—and dreamily 
speculated as to the ways and possible 
motives of a thin kind of apparition of which 
he had been hearing a good deal lately ; a 
ghost of a ghost, bearing about the same 
relation to the actual disembodied spirit as 
the shadow does to the substance or the echo 
to the sound. Considering the manners and 
customs of some of those bygone Fenwickes, 
it seemed but reasonable to conclude that 
they were now in safe keeping, their wild 
pranks come to an end at last. But might 
not a kind of shadow of their past selves still 
linger about the rooms they knew so well ? a 
faint echo of personalities once so noisy and 
obtrusive, clinging to the place that was once 
a part of their very life, as the scent of musk 
clung to the drawers of the oaken press in 
that very room, though the hand that laid it 
there had long been dust. 

In these material days it is luxury to feel 
a little thrill of superstitious awe—to dream 
of ghosts under conditions that shall not 
make the shy, impalpable beings shrink 
away abashed. Alwyn felt it as a luxury, 
and set himself to enjoy it to the full. 

* * * * * 


Come forth out of the shadows, gentle 
Mary Fenwicke, dead more than a hundred 
years ago—of unrequited love, they say. 
And bring with you proud Isobel, your 
sister, who won the heart that scorned you, 
and in her turn scorned and broke it. 
There is old Curtis Fenwicke behind you, 
he who launched the family on the down- 
ward road, and left to it a legacy of unbridled 
passions and reckless self-indulgence more 
fatal than the debts which he left unpaid. 
He should be proud of that thin ghost beside 
him, who in the flesh was another Curtis 
Fenwicke, his son, for never did a son more 
thoroughly imitate and outdo his father. It 
was he who challenged a luckless guest, and 
shot him down—so runs the story—across 
his own table, in the room below ; and went 
on his way afterwards as before, defying 
alike the law of the land and the vengeance 
of the dead man’s kith and kin. Is he one 
of that pale crowd of indistinguishable phan- 
toms behind there ? or has he some ancestral 
abode of his own which he must haunt? 
It is better to search the rear of that dim 
group, looking for the Fenwicke who fell 
with Hampden—for him who got to himself 
Church lands, with shame, under one of the 
Eighth Harry’s favourites ; or for him who 
died with honour, under Warwick, for the 
Red Rose. There are those in the fore- 
ground too real and tragic to suit with the 





dreamy pleasure of this ghost-seeing—a 
young man with bold, bright eyes set in a 
glassy stare, and dark hair dank and un- 
curled with the muddy waters of the Un- 
thank brook ; and beside him a tall woman, 
with grey dishevelled locks and eyes dim 
with tears for her firstborn, looking unutter- 
able wrath and scorn at that sad-eyed little 
apparition on the other side—shadowy even 
amongst the shades, fading out even while 
you gaze, and leaving nothing to the memory 
save the appealing sadness of a pair of wist- 
ful eyes. 

Perhaps Alwyn was dreaming rather than 
thinking, in this chamber which his imagina- 
tion had peopled with so much ghostly com- 
pany. Certainly the candle—but a short 
piece at best—had gone out unnoticed ; and 
the fire had burnt itself down to a dull glow- 
ing red, without his taking the trouble to 
throw on one of the logs that lay inside the 
fender. 

To his ears the room was full of ghostly 
whisperings and rustlings ; of echoes of voices 
long silent, and steps of feet long still. But 
one real sound from the outside world reached 
his brain through them all, and startled him 
broad awake in a moment, with all his wits 
about him. 

There was a footstep in the passage out- 
side—a hand on the latch of his door. It 
was not locked. He never locked his door 
at home—since Carr and George were in the 
habit of haunting his room at all hours—and 
he had never thought to do it here. So lively 
was his curiosity, and so keen the wish to 
see “what would happen next,” that he was 
glad he had not thought of it, as he lifted his 
eyes and watched the door slowly open. 

It was a hesitating hand that pushed at it, 
a hesitating foot that lingered on the thresh- 
old—and before the tall bending figure was 
well within the door Alwyn knew that it was 
Arthur Moultrie. 

The light had died out of his eyes and the 
colour from his face, and he moved like one 
walking in his sleep; but the flickering gleam 
of the candle that he carried fell full upon 
his face, and showed that he was at least 
awake. 

He came as far as the middle of the room, 
looking neither to the right nor left ; then 
paused, and seemed suddenly to become 
aware of another presence in it. He started, 
put down the light with a trembling hand 
on a little table at the foot of the bed, and 
looked round slowly and _half-reluctantly. 
Alwyn could never be sure whether it was 
relief or disappointment that crossed his 
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strange visitor's face as his eyes fell upon 
him. Arthur Moultrie drew back, still look- 
ing a little dazed. 

“‘T__] beg your pardon,” he said, somewhat 
in the voice of a sleep-walker. “I did not 
know. I had forgotten that you were here.” 

Alwyn was hastening to say something 
about “no consequence ”—but the other went 
onas if he had not spoken. 

“T often come here at night. When the 
wind blows as it does to-night there are voices 
in it; and always one voice that calls me 
here. I heard it to-night—and came—for- 
getting “ 

“T quite understand,” answered Alwyn, 
who had risen and was standing near him. 
“When a room is usually empty one cannot 
realise a 

“Empty? It is never empty for me,” 
answered Arthur Moultrie, looking at him 
with a kind of unsecing look that suited well 
with the strange tones of his voice. “This 
was her room, the room she died in, every 
corner of which will be in my heart and 
before my eyes till I die. Itis the one place 
on God’s earth where I feel her near me— 
where her presence waits always for me.” 

Alwyn looked thoughtfully at him, and 
made no answer ; and he moved towards the 
fireplace, resting his folded arms upon the 
high mantelshelf, and leaning his forehead 
against them. 

“Sir!” he broke out after a moment, 
“they blamed me for marrying her. Every 
wiseacre of my kith and kin scoffed at me 
for the one wise action of my life! If she 
had lived it would have been our turn to 
laugh before now !” 

“T can well believe it,” answered Alwyn 
very quietly. “I saw her once, and I re- 
member her well.” 

“IT know what her family are, too well,” 
went on the other, unheeding, as if merely 
carrying on a life-long argument usually held 
in silence with himself. “ But it was I who 
was not worthy of her. ‘A ministering angel 
shall she be, while I lie howling.’ If I had been 
worthy of her should I be here now t—a 
despised hanger-on of the father and brothers, 
against whom she warned me more than 
once in this very room.” 

“Surely it is not too late, even now, to do 
what she would have had you do years ago?” 

“Too late? No. I will leave this place 
—I am no prisoner! ... But each day, 
when I swear to myself that I will break 
loose, the thought of this room comes over 
and unmans me. Why should I toil and 
strive, only to put long miles between myself 











and the one spot on earth where she is still 
mine? . . . Success would be valueless now 
that she cannot share it, and the whole world 
without her would be but a wider prison.” 

His face was hidden, but the expression of 
it could be guessed from his voice, which was 
the very echo of despair, despite a certain 
somewhat unnatural fluency. 

“Tt is eight years, is it not, since ?” asked 
Alwyn, with intention,—and paused. 

“Eight years? It cannot be! ... Yes; 
I suppose it is, though I declare to you at 
times it seems but a few days. Other men 
have lost their wives, and mourned them, 
and forgotten them ; but I—I cannot forget.” 

“Nor remember either, to any purpose,” 
thought Alwyn, while the other went on. 

“ By day, sometimes, memory may grow 
dim ; but never a night passes that she does 
not come back to me. I hear her voice now 
as plainly as ever I heard it living. If I 
looked round, I should see her as plainly as 
I can see you; but always drawing herself 
away, leaving me, vanishing, with wistful 
eyes looking back, as if she reproached me. 
. . . Ah, Beatrice, beloved, why will you 
not stay? You know that I dare not follow, 
since there is but one dark road—that might 
not lead to you after all.” 

“The man is half drunk now,” said Alwyn 
to himself, with a curl of the lip. “It is a 
curious psychological study though! I 
wonder how much of all this he will re- 
member in the morning?” But at the same 
moment this inconsistent young man felt a 
certain tightening of the throat, as he looked 
down the dreary vista thus laid open to his 
gaze, and his voice, when he spoke after a 
moment, was gentleness itself. 

“Would it not be possible,” he said, 
“that if you were to do what she wished 
and counselled you might find that wherever 
you were she might come,—and stay?” 

Arthur Moultrie lifted his head with a 
start from its resting place, and looked round 
with a shade more of purpose in his un- 
certain gaze: “Do you think so? Perhaps 
you are right. If I thought so I would— 
yes, I will leave this place to-morrow. At 
least I will write to some of them. They 
cannot have forgotten me, though I have 
been dead to them all these years. I will 
write " 

Alwyn’s lips were parted to speak, but 
something in the tone of those last words, 
and the very look of the long, white, un- 
steady hand that extended itself towards the 
candlestick, warned him that it would be of 
little use. 
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“T fear I have intruded upon you too 
long,” said Arthur Moultrie, eoming back 
to something more like every-day life as he 
moved away from the fire-place and took 
up his candle again. “I must ask you again 
to pardon me. Something in your face and 
voice that dimly reminded me of old times 
may be partly responsible for my forgetful- 
ness and breach of good manners, Good 
night, and may you sleep well ;—but one 
always sleeps well at your happy age.” 

The last words were spoken with quite the 
same air of antiquated patronage that he had 
worn when they first met that evening. And 
as they were spoken he bowed himself out, 
slowly and hesitatingly, and slowly and hesi- 
tatingly shut the door after him, leaving 
Alwyn alone. 

“Another of the ghosts,” thought the 
young man, as he raked the dying embers of 
his. fire together and laid a fresh log upon 
them. “It seems that he too is condemned 
to haunt this place, and none the better off 
for having to drag a useless body about with 
him. Well, he has scattered the disem- 
bodied ones, at any rate, and I'll to bed, and 
see if sleep will bring them back.” 

Sleep brought nothing, however, but the 
morning, bright and chill after the stormy 
night, with a pale blue sky for background 
to the yellow leaves, now waxing thin upon 
the garden trees, and a keen north-westerly 
wind singing through the ragged branches of 
the firs. 

Alwyn woke early, and meditated with 
some amusement on the position in which he 
found himself, but none the less seriously 
considered how he might earliest meet with 
Isobel Fenwicke, if possible, alone. 

“Mr. Moultrie is probably not addicted to 
early rising,” he said to himself. “ Piercie, 
Thornie & Co. will of course tramp over the 
fields before breakfast. If it were summer, 
one might find her in the garden, but that is 
out of the question now. She might not 
approve of a visitor finding his way by acci- 
dent to the kitchen, and the domestic would 
be de trop. The dining-parlour is my only 
chance ; the breakfast table will never get 
itself arranged without her, and there may 
be moments— !” 

A more prudent young man than Alwyn 
Craufurd might have reflected that these 
possible “moments ” could only lead to mis- 
chief, and the more pleasant the more danger. 
But in spite of having heard the art of 
marrying well discussed, in all its bearings, 
a hundred times, Alwyn’s ideas with regard 
to the other sex were not much more practical 





than his who went a-wooing to the fair sea- 
maiden, or his who delivered himself over, 
body and soul, to La Belle Dame sans Merci. 

He made his toilet, therefore, with all con- 
venient dispatch, and sauntered down-stairs 
as early as he thought it possible that the 
young mistress of the house would be awake 
and about. The great dining-parlour was 
empty and bare—no fire in the grate, the 
windows open, and an odour of last night’s 
pipes and spirits-and-water still hanging 
about it in spite of the keen, searching wind. 
Alwyn paused, doubting whether to retreat 
to his room again, then fancied he heard a 
souhd in the next room, and went boldly on. 
It was the quaint little semi-octagonal room 
that he had seen for a moment on his former 
visit, looking bright and cheery with its 
white panelling and fire crackling in the 
high many-barred grate. A round table of 
black oak was drawn to the front of the fire, 
and a small tin kettle was singing on one of 
the hobs. Alwyn saw that the table was 
laid for two, and began to ask himself, with 
incredulous rejoicing, who those two could 
be but himself and Isobel? And at that 
moment a narrow door in the panelled wall 
opened unexpectedly, and she appeared. She 
was carrying a dish in her hand, and seemed 
surprised to see him, but not at all confused. 
She set it down upon the table, and wished 
him good morning with a grave, “ recol- 
lected” smile, then came to the fire-place and 
lifted the kettle on to the glowing coals. 

*T thought you would have had breakfast 
with Mr. Moultrie,” she said. ‘But since 
you are down in such good time you shall 
not wait for him. Do you like tea or coffee?” 

“Coffee, please,” answered Alwyn, sparing 
her those protestations of contentment with 
either by which some people make themselves 
a nuisance. “ But will it not be more con- 
venient to you to wait for Mr. Moultrie? 
Am I too early or too late for the rest of the 
family ?” 

“My grandfather and uncles have just 
done breakfast. They always have it in the 
kitchen,” answered Isobel, with an odd little 
smile; “and Mr. Moultrie is too uncertain a 
person to wait for.” 

' She moved backwards and forwards be- 
tween cupboard, fire-place, and table, making 
coffee and arrahging spoons and plates; 
while Alwyn glanced round the room and 
watched her as much as he dared. She was 
dressed as simply as any servant, in a dark 
brown dress as plain as a dress could be, and 
a holland apron with bib and sleeves that 
had nothing coquettish about it. But there 
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was something fine and delicate, from the 
waves of her dusky hair to the tips of her 
slender fingers and the point of her slender 
foot, something that made such work as she 
was doing now seem unfit for her, though 
she was evidently well used to do it. So at 
least Alwyn thought as he watched her, long- 
ing to help, yet not venturing to offer. At 
last, however, when she brought some slices 
of bread and was proceeding to toast them, 
he politely but resolutely took the fork from 
her hand. 

“You must really let me do that,” he said. 
“Time was—at school—when I was famous 
for my toast. And as for this grate, it must 
have been made for the very purpose.” 

She looked up doubtfully from her seat on 
the low stool which she had drawn towards 
the fire, then smiled in answer to the laugh 
in his eyes. 

“Tt is for yourself,” she said almost gaily. 
“Yours will be the loss if it is spoiled.” 

“Tf I make what Dickens calls ‘a proof- 
impression of the bars of the grate?’ I scorn 
the suggestion! I shall expect you to share 
the product of my skill, Miss Fenwicke, by 
way of apology.” 

“You are burning one corner already!” 
she said, with a girlish, light-hearted laugh 
that made her seem years younger than the 
night before. ‘Are you equal to dry toast 
only, or does your skill extend to buttering 
the pile ?” 

“Buttered toast is, or was, my strong 
point,” answered Alwyn with gravity. ‘Miss 
Fenwicke, may I trouble you to turn that 
piece? Only the fingers which cut so dia- 
phanous a slice can be trusted to deal with 
it at this important crisis !” 

“You frighten me!” laughed Isobel as she 
turned it. “It is too thin; but if it were 
held more steadily i 

“That is impossible! A certain amount 
of oscillation is necessary to diffuse the heat! 
Miss Fenwicke, I have discovered that this 
fascinating little room is a favourite haunt of 
yours at other than toast-making seasons.” 

“ How did you find that out ?” 

“By my strong sense of the natural fitness 
of things! Besides, there is a book-shelf on 
which I recognise certain volumes of Scott 
of which you told me. There is a spindle- 
legged work-table which probably held your 
great-grandmother’s work, and may very well 
hold yours. And there is a chair beside the 
table which commands a view from the win- 
dow at which you look very often as you sit 
at work.” 

“You know too much!” she said, smiling. 








“ A little more, and you will be telling me 
what I think about as I sew and watch the 
blue shadows on those hills.” 

“T wish I could!” he answered, so gently 
that the words were robbed of their audacity. 
“When I know you a little better I may 
make bold to guess.” 

“Ah! but you will never know me any 
better,” said Isobel, looking into the fire, 
and speaking in the tone of one who rather 
regretfully alludes to a well-known and in- 
contestable fact. 

“No? I should have thought that mutual 
toast-making might conduce to intimacy !” 

“The toast is made! Will you come to 
breakfast now? Arthur Moultrie will pro- 
bably not be down for at least an hour.” 

“So much the better /” thought Alwyn, but 
did not say it ; and also took mental note of 
the fact that he must not presume to touch 
upon personal matters as yet. He turned 
the conversation therefore to books, and pro- 
ceeded to draw out his hostess on the subject 
of her beloved Scott, agreeing with her, 
contradicting her, and leading her on to con 
tradict him, till her eyes were bright with 
the pleasure and excitement of such a con- 
versation as she had never had in her life 
before. 

As for Alwyn, he had never enjoyed a 
breakfast more, though he would have been 
puzzled to say what he had, except the toast 
which her fingers had glorified, and coffee 
which she had made, and which could not 
therefore fail to be nectar. In the midst of 
the animated discussion, however, his atten- 
tion wavered for an instant. It seemed to 
him that another pair of eyes were looking 
at him, besides those lovely brown ones on 
the opposite side of the little round table. 
He looked round and saw no one, but the 
impression was still so strong that in another 
moment he found himself glancing over his 
right shoulder again. This time the little 
window caught his eye which Isobel had 
shown him eight years ago. He had over- 
looked it before, as no light to speak of came 
through it, but the shutter was open, show- 
ing the round aperture and the interlaced 
ivy stems, close outside the glass. 

And now, in that one glance, Alwyn be- 
came aware that there was a face pressed 
against the ivy, looking in upon them 
through the narrow chinks that hardly 
accommodated one eye atatime. Itseemed 
an absurdity to think of recognising any one 
under such circumstances, nevertheless Al- 
wyn felt as sure as he often did of anything 
that the face was that of Curtis Fenwicke. 
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He would not look again lest his companion’s 
eyes should follow his own ; but in a moment, 
as they went on talking, he felt—without 
looking round—that the face was gone. He 
had lingered over breakfast already as long 
as he decently could, and very soon Isobel 
rose, perhaps a little reluctantly, and began 
to clear away the breakfast things, carrying 
on an abstract discussion meanwhile. She 
disappeared at last through the panelled, 
half-secret door by which she had come, 
carrying a tray, and when she came back her 
manner was a little altered. 

“Tam sure you must be anxious about 
your horse,” she said. ‘ You know the way 
to the stables ; you might find out for your- 
self if he is still so lame.” 

“T will!” answered Alwyn promptly. 
“T was forgetting Blue Peter altogether, 
which was ungrateful of me, considering all 
things.” 

“There would have been more reason for 
gratitude if he had carried you home last 
night without falling lame,” she said quietly, 
and took up the kettle and went away again, 
leaving Alwyn to find his way out through 
another door and sundry passages into the 
farmyard. 

The stables were not hard to find, though 
they occupied now only one side of what had 
once been a fine quadrangle. The rest had 
degenerated into byres and cart-sheds, and 
even into fowl-houses and piggeries, and was 
slightly more tumbledown than it had been 
eight years ago. 

Turning in at the open stable-door, Alwyn 
heard a murmur of voices, and passing along 
till he came to Blue Peter’s stall he beheld 
Curtis Fenwicke sitting upon his heels in- 
specting the horse’s hock with a careful scru- 
tiny. Adam Fenwicke was leaning against 
the wooden partition, looking prodigiously 
sulky, and apparently biting his huge thumb 
—an operation which did not prevent his 
speaking, but rendered his words somewhat 
unintelligible. Whatever he said, Curtis was 
looking up, with a sharp answer evidently on 
his lips, when he caught sight of Alwyn and 
started to his feet. 

“Tm just having a look at your horse’s 
hock,” he said, after a rather hurried good- 
morning. “It is a bad business, I’m afraid.” 

* Doesn’t look so much amiss,” said Alwyn, 
inspecting in his turn. “It is hardly more 
swelled than it was last night.” 

“Had the wet clothes on till now. But 
there’s a great deal of heat and puffiness under 
the joint there. If you were to have him out 
you'd find he wasn’t fit to walk a step.” 





*That’s awkward. I was thinking of send. 
ing one of the grooms for him as soon as | 
got home this morning.” 

“Better let him stay where he is,” said 
Curtis Fenwicke hospitably. “We've room 
enough, and we'll take good care of him, 
And I think I can get him right as soon as 
any vet. in the country, though I say it that 
shouldn’t.” 

“You're very good, and I don’t doubt 
your skill,” answered Alwyn with a little 
hesitation ; “but I don’t like to trouble you 
so far.” 

“Oh! we can soon make it square, if you 
like,” said the other with clumsy lightness, 
“You can give me a commission to buy you 
a horse next time you want one, and I can 
save you money and pocket a trifle myself 
at the same time. J know how to pick ’em 
up cheap.” 

“ You think you do,” broke in his brother 
with a voice of startling grufiness. ‘ You'll 
be taking yourself in one of these days, 
you're so precious sharp.” 

Curtis turned sharply round upon hin, 
and the two “glowered” at one another 
for a moment in silence. Then Adam 
made a gesture that in a Frenchman would 
have been a shrug of the shoulders, and 
slouched out of the stable, and Alwyn, 
after looking after him for an instant, went 
into Blue Peter’s stable and unfastened his 
halter. 

*T should like just to see how he moves,” 
he said quietly, and led the horse out in the 
yard. 

He was very lame, far too lame to travel 
eight miles without serious discomfort and 
damage to himself, and Alwyn led him in 
again and tied him up, with a little medita- 
tive frown. 

“T believe I can’t do better than accept 
your kind offer,” he said, turning to Curtis, 
who was watching him with a keen, rather 
dissatisfied look. ‘I will send to see after 
him in a day or two. And now I must be 
getting on my way home. Can you tell me 
where I shall find Mr. Fenwicke ?” 

“He is somewhere away at the Ten-acre 
Croft. But it’s all on your way home, and I 
can show you a footpath that'll take you that 
way, if you like—if you must be going s0 
soon.” 

“Thank you. I must, in a few minutes. 
Shall I find you here ?—say in a quarter of 
an hour ?” 

“All right,” said Curtis with a stare, and 
Alwyn nodded, and strolled back into the 
house sans cérémonie. 
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Oyster Nurseries—Low tide, Arcachon. 





even a fraction of the consumption, 
and thus we are dependent on 
foreign food supplies for these mol- 
luses, of which our own shores are 
probably capable, if properly used 
and fairly treated, of affording an 
ample supply. 

Indiscriminate fishing, the full use 
of that “human agency” which we 


7 are so often told cannot really in- 

OYSTER CULTURE. fluence for harm the illimitable har- 

By razr MARQUIS OF LORNE. vest of the sea and of the shore, is 
responsible for this. The poor with 

‘ith Illustrations by H.R.H. Prixcess Louise. us cannot afford to buy oysters, nor 


are they given encouragement to 
wy should oysters often cost 4s. to 5s. a | cultivate them. There is a lack, also, of the 
dozen in London, and about 24 or 3 , commoner kinds which the French workman 
francs for the best in Paris, where the expen- | can afford to buy. The Parisian “ ouvrier” 
sive hotels or boulevard restaurants only can | is not so well off as is the British artisan 
be found to charge a higher price? Excellent | in respect of “‘a free breakfast-table,” for 
“Marennes,” with the green gills,—valued | butter, bread, sugar, tea, and coffee, cost more 
among the French, at least, if not here, | than they do here; but he has a far larger 
more than any other kind,—can be had for | choice in the purchase of “extras,” such as 
the lower sum ; while at Arcachon, if not at | vegetables, mollusca (of both land and sea 
other seaside places, three dozen may be had | species), not because he is less taxed, but 
for a franc, or even less. | because his countrymen utilise far more 
The English and Scotch oyster-beds do not. cleverly the natural resources around them. 
now produce a sufficient number to supply; It is partly owing to the desire of the 
XXXI—12 
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Cleaning and Sorting Oysters. 


French government to encourage all indus- 
tries that tend to foster a love of the sea, 
that oysters are cheaper than with us. It 
is the same desire which makes our neigh- 
bours so keen to keep their hold of the 
Newfoundland fisheries. The fisheries breed 
seamen, and that is what is wanted. So, 
likewise, any coast industry that may make 
aman enter a boat, hoist a sail, or become 
even in the least degree amphibious, is wisely 
encouraged. A “marin,” or almost any one 
calling himself so, and possessing the qualifi- 
cations of a boat, or even of only a pair of 
bare legs, may have an order which secures 
him about 24 acres below high-tide level, as 
an oyster “pare.” Within this limit he may 
prevent anybody, not only from poaching by 
taking up his shell-fish, but also from doing 
anything which may injure his chance of 
successful ‘‘ ostreaculture.” 

These privileges are conferred upon him 
for nothing. It is considered to the ad- 
vantage of the state to do so, for this sea- 
farm keeps him on the shore, as a man 
who may be called upon to take his part 
in coast or naval defence. But the person 
thus put in possession must protect his own 
property. If he be alone, as many are, 
with no one to help but the members of his 
family, his wife and son, or daughter, he 
must have his abode on the shore near to his 
concession, so that he may watch over it 
himself. Others, who cannot be classed as 
being among the number of the maritime 


community, may nevertheless have a little | 


water territory assigned to them as their 


individual property for a payment of from 
thirty to fifty francs per annum, a sum which 
is practically only nominal. 

We in Britain have not the same neces- 
sity or temptation to foster “ marins,” or 
frequenters of the sea and sea-shore. They 
are necessarily numerous among us, who 
are a people crowded on an island so small 
that an American is said to have confessed 
himself as quite afraid to move around 
for fear that he should fall off. It is the 
people who are crowded on shore who take 
to the sea, and Britain has so many who 
are squeezed into the salt water, that it is 





| not necessary for her to encourage her sea- 
| coast dwellers to exist by the fosterage of 
seamanship. But it is becoming increasingly 
important for us to nourish what food re- 
sources we may have independent of the 
foreigner, and among these resources fish and 
shell-fish take a front place. 

Yet in England and Scotland, instead of 
a payment of thirty or forty francs, we have 
to pay as many pounds sterling at the very 
| least for a Protection order; and as the 
| visit of the inspector deputed by the govern- 
/ment to report on the application and the 
fitness of the place has also to be paid for, 
the British oyster-planter must, as a rule, 
pay £50 to £60 at the least before he 
begins his useful work. A government sur- 
vey already existing of our coast, it would 
be easy to complete it in reference to 
mussel and oyster fishing by marking the 
ground fit for these, after which an inspec- 
,tor’s visit might be dispensed with, A 
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notice would in any case be necessary in the 
local papers, so that any objections which 
might be brought forward by persons con- 
sidering themselves injured by the pro- 
posed enclosure of the foreshore, could be 
stated. These objections would only be 
brought forward in general at those places 
having a considerable population using the 
portion of shallow water devoted to boating 
or bathing purposes. Elsewhere, people who 
had, for instance, used mussel-beds for bait, 
might lodge objections, but it is precisely for 
the purpose of increasing the crop of mussels 
for bait that many protection orders are 
given in France. In Britain there are also 
many private mussel-beds. It has been 
proved that indiscriminate fishing destroys 
mussel and oyster beds, just as an indiscrimi- 
nate use of trout and salmon rivers would 
ruin that fishery in Britain, as a like practice 
has ruined them in the United States. It 
must be borne in mind that the guarding of 
concessions is in itself a great expense, and 
one to which the possessor of the privilege 
must necessarily be exposed. 

In France, especially at Arcachon, it is 
usual to place the “guardians” in covered 
boats anchored near the grounds where 
the oysters are laid down. ‘These boats 
are large and comfortable enough for the 
guardian and his family, and constant vigi- 
lance is necessary on his part to prevent 
poachers from harrying the places 
where the oysters are lying. He is 
usually armed with a fowling-piece 
or musket, and the feeling of the 
people connected with the oyster 
industry being against the poachers, 
as filchers of the earnings of them- 
selves and of their wives 
and children, scant cere- 
mony is shown to any in- 











truder, Not long ago, where along those 
shallows and sandbanks the guardian boats 
lie like African waggons with their white 
curved roofs, a shot was heard at night, and 
little notice was taken. When in the morn- 
ing an inquiry was made, the fact that a man 
had been fired at excited but little remark, 
all that was said being, “It was Jacque, the 
oyster-poacher, we believe ; anyway, the tide 
came up quickly and took away the body.” 

And this efficient watch is allowed, although 
the property guarded is nominally only given 
by grace and favour of the State for a time. 
When any person obtains permission to 
“cultivate” within a certain area, he is bound 
before a year has passed to have commenced 
the works necessary, and he is told that no 
right of property is given to him in respect 
of his marine allotment, but only a right of 
use, ‘essentially precarious, and revocable at 
the first requisition by the administration, 
without compensation.” The 30 or 50 francs 
per “ hectare,” or 2} acres, paid, is also liable 
to be diminished, or brought up to those 
figures, according to the value of the ground 
for breeding, and it is let in terms of five years. 
Practically, these reservations do not apply, 
unless there be proof that the first ‘ con- 
cessionaire” has been useless, when his neigh- 
bour can step in and farm successfully where 
the first has failed. 

Along the west coast of France there are 
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A “ Garde-Feu,” Arcachon, Cutting in forest to prevent spread of fires. 


few indentations southward of the Brittany 


coast. The jand is flat, and what hills there 
are appear to be formed rather by the rela- 
tive depressions caused by the courses of the 
rivers, or more directly by the strong cur- 
rents and winds of bygone ages, when sand 
was driven up into great “dunes,” which 
fringe the coast-line in varying heights, hav- 
ing the moist plains of the “landes” behind 
them. These plains and dunes have been 
planted, wherever nature has not already 
clothed them, with the maritime pine, a 
rather scraggy, long-needled species, which 
strikes with its tap root deeply into the sand 





when the plant is quite 
young, and thus be- 
comes a most valuable 
auxiliary in the hard 
task of preventing the 
sand from drifting. In- 
deed, so successfully has 
this tree been propa- 
gated that for a dis- 
tance north and south of 
eighty miles, and for an 
average depth of six or 
seven, a dense forest 
fronts the Bay of Bis- 
cay. Within the shade 
of this forest of pines 
may be seen flocks of 
sheep tended by the 
herds on stilts, a shaggy 
sheepskin forming the 
most conspicuous por- 
tion of their attire. 
These men walk on their 
stilts almost as fast as a 
country pony will trot; 
and they may be seen 
reposing in Arcadian 
simplicity on three legs, 
the third being a staff 
on which they lean. Oc- 
casionally the straight 
coast-line has been 
broken by deep bays 
and fiords, but several 
of these have become 
fresh-water lakes, the 
sand having been forced 
up by the sea at their 
ancient access to the 
ocean, so that there re- 
mained in course of 
time no entrance for 
the salt water. 

But at Arcachon a 
passage remained open 
for the tides, which inundate to a height of 
twelve or fifteen feet the great basin, which 
is something like a large Poole Harbour. 
At high tide the fir-covered shores of this 
inlet look like the wide estuary of some 
splendid American river. The opposite shores 
are three or four miles away, and the wind 
has scope enough within the basin to raise 
white-crested waves. But when the tide 1s 
out great patches and stretches of sand 
lie bare to the sun; the scouring of the 
tidal water still keeping wide channels full 
of flowing streams. In this bay there can 
be. but little fresh water. In other places, 
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especially those used for fattening, there is | surprise her “porteur” replied “Yass, me 
much fresh water, but here there can only | dear, ye’re far heavier!” Our French friends 
be the influence of the little burns that| had none of these “heavy” compliments, 


trickle down through the sandy forests into 
the basin. The sea is strong enough to send 
its tides through the narrows to search all the 
area. At the ebb it is curious to look down 
from the old coast-line of the high dunes, 
whence, over the close-set tops of the pines, 
the silver gleam of the great basin appears, 
marred by the brown wastes of sandy islands, 
the chief of which is called the “Isle aux 
Oiseaux.” Little snow-white specks dot the 
shallows and the shining waters. These are 
the covered boats of the keepers. On the 
flat shore of one side of the bay, the pines 
have all been cut and a considerable town 
of small houses extends for two or three 
miles. 

Let us get down to the shore. There 
are a great number of small boats about, 
as well as larger fishing smacks. The oozy 





and declared us all to be feather weights. 
Then the oars were used for punting us out, 
two men shoving at the stern and then 
jumping in, and we were rowed to a flat- 
bottomed sailer, which took us in several 
short tacks, for the winds were strong and 


| contrary, to the flats midway between Ar- 


cachon and the opposite shore. 

“How is it that there is such a hedge of 
tufted saplings growing along the edges of 
the ‘terres emergentes’ or bare flats to 
which we are now quite close? There seems 
to be in some parts quite a thick planta- 
tion of them ?” 

“Yes. Voila! our protection against 
whelks and that star-fish, which catches its 
prey when the shell is open and sucks the 
life out, and the whelk, which bores a hole 
through the shell, and other things that are 


sands are so flat that the boats cannot touch | horrors to the youthful oyster.” 


dry land, and sturdy 
boatmen offer their backs 
to carry everybody to 
the small craft, for a visit 
to the “ Parcs” must be 
made. “Oh, m’sieur—is 
not heavy. No, madame 
is not heavy,” declare 
solemnly the bearers as 
soon as they are able to 
speak. They have not 
the same idea of turning 
this occasion with a com- 
pliment as had a High- 
land boatman whose duty 
it once was to transport 
first one very stout lady, 
and then one very slight 
and graceful girl. Among 
the west coast of Scot- 
land people it is con- 
sidered a good thing to 
be stout. Indeed, we 
have heard the reply in 
answer to the question, 
“Was he a handsome 
man?” ‘’Deed he wass. 
He wass as roond as a 
barrel!” So after the 
stout lady had been 
carried in advance of the 
girl, when the girl’s turn 
came, she said in a low 
voice to her bearer, “I 
am not so heavy as Mrs. 

, am 1%”- To her 
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The attack of the star-fish is, by the | alarmed oyster, who shuts his doors too late, 


way, conducted on the most scientific prin- 
ciples. He manages to approach and fling 
himself around the oyster before alarm 


It does not matter to the star-fish that they 
close tightly. His vascid organ can well bear to 


| be squeezed, and the tighter the pressure the 


has been taken, and in an instant his central | more effectively can there be distilled into 
stomach is let down between the valves of the | the unfortunate victim an acid or juice with 

















A “ Parqueuse.” 


which he seems to be able to paralyse the 
mollusc. In a short time the poison has 
done its work. The oyster shell opens, and 
its inanimate master is devoured. The 
stakes do something to keep out these ma- 
rauders and the dreaded dog-fish, which is 
particularly fond of such rich feeding 
grounds. These little sharks, if they do get 
through the palisades, are frightened by the 
waving crowns left on the stakes, and puzzled, 
turn and turn again, and then it is too late, 





for they are enclosed, and the visit of the 
keepers soon shows them that they have got 
“into the wrong box.” 

“These are my pares,” continued our 
guide, who was one of the largest proprie- 
tors, employing a number of men. A capi 
specimen he was, sturdy, brown as a filbert 
in October, with quick dark eyes, handsome 
features, an upturned short thick moustache 
and “imperial.” He had unbounded energy, 
and despised any one who had not. “ M. 
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»” he shouted at the mention of some 
less energetic proprietor, “ M. is not a 
man, not half a man, not a quarter of a man ;” 
which was like the phrase used against Thiers 
when he made the German Treaty, “Il n’est 

as tiers d’homme!” Our friend soon 
jumped out into the shallow water, his 
English-made waterproof boots reaching to 
his thigh, and having arranged us in a small 
boat, much as if we were some of his favour- 
ite molluses to be packed to go to England, 
he hauled us past the palisades of saplings, all 
of which he had caused to be planted along 
the outside of his preserves, and we found 
ourselves alongside of long lines of stakes 
driven down into the sand, and upholding, at 
a distance of two feet from the bottom, rows 
of square sieves. ‘These sieves were double, 
the top one in each case shutting down on 
the lower, so as to make a box. In these 
boxes, protected behind their gratings like 
the ladies in the House of Commons, reposed 
the young oysters, listening in security to the 
debates of the wind and the waves. The 
stakes held their prisoners firm, and nothing 
could touch them in these grated asylums, 
where they were safe from weather and the 
wickedness of marine monsters who might 
love them only for their flesh. 

Hundreds of beautiful little shells there 
were in these double sieves, and there they 
will remain, fattening and growing with the 
inflow and the outflow of the sea, that brings 
them food every twelve hours, thrusting it 
between their prison bars, and certain to come 
again with more next day. There they will 
stay until they have grown to be two inches 
across the shell, or perhaps a little less, and 
then they will be placed out in the enclo- 
sures, defended by the palisades of saplings. 
Behind the saplings we found that fairly sub- 
stantial dykes had been constructed by means 
of strong stakes driven into the sands, with 
about 24 feet left above the sand bank. 
Boards had been placed along these in some 
places, and sand pressed in between this wall 
and another similar to it about four feet 
away. Again, the dykes had often been 
constructed of mere fascines, or bundles of 
the long heather found in the forests. These 
allow a certain amount of the tidal water to 
flow through them, but they arrest the motion 
of any moving sand, and soon get wedged 
and jammed and heavy with the particles, so 
that they constitute a most efficient dam. 
These dykes are arranged in squares and 
parallelograms. The floor within is clean, 
and full of fairly matured oysters spread 
abroad upon the surface. 











Our friend splashes again out of the 
boat and wades until he gets to the dyke, 
crosses it, and begins to pick up the shells 
within the enclosure. Presently he returns 
with his hands and his handkerchief full 
of fine oysters. “Try these,” he says, “and 
you shall try them in the English manner.” 
“What is the English manner?” ‘Oh, 
the English always open an oyster like this,” 
and he produces his knife and opens the 
shell, and gives us the “fish” on the flat 
valve. ‘ We French,” he says, “always take 
the valve as a dish for Monsieur Huitre, 
for then in the hollow he lies with the salt 
water about him, and this is considered in- 
vigorating.” We boldly insist on trying one 
in its concave valve, but there is such a dose 
of salt water, and the taste of the oyster is 
so strong, that we agree we have tasted 
better at home. “ Ah, they are always best 
after they have been out of water for six or 
twelve hours. Now they taste too strong. 
They will live for a week out of water, but 
they are best for eating twelve or twenty-four 
hours after they have been lifted from the 
sea. These are fish in the fifth year, but 
spread about in the enclosure are the younger, 
not more than three years old. You eat 
plenty of these in London, and only yester- 
day a train of eighteen cars went away 
straight through to Calais full of oysters, and 
these are to be taken at once across to Whit- 
stable, and there put down for six months or 
so in the Thames estuary and then taken up 
and sold as coming from there. Have you 
the Gulf Stream in England?” “ Yes.” “Oh, 
if you have the Gulf Stream you can do any- 
thing. It is the temperature of the water 
that makes good growth. It is the heat that 
makes sure a success. See in May, in June, 
the oyster he becomes a raother! Yes, then 
it is that he casts eggs out like milk. Then 
it is that the young, floating like milk, must 
be caught on something that is good for 
them and clean, so that they can fasten and 
grow. At other times it does not matter, 
but when what you call spat is floating, 
then it is all taken away by currents unless 
it can be arrested on some surface free from 
slime or mud, The surface must be rough a 
little, and then the seed won’t slide along it 
and be off with the current. It is when the 
hot weather comes that Monsieur Oyster be- 
comes a mother. Here May and following 
months till end of August is the holiday of 
Monsieur Oyster. No one eats him then, but 
the young require constant care. So the sum- 


|mer months are no holiday months to our 
| people. It is all the year that they have to 
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Oyster Parcs defended from Dogfish, &c., by Pine Stakes--Arcachon, 


look after him and his 
young ones, to protect 
them and rear them.” 
And soon we shoved 
off again and floated up 
a shallow channel, the 
good-natured “ propri- 
etaire” wading with his 
long boots by our side, 
And there on the bank 
near us were the out- 
lying pickets of his 
people. A wonderfully 
stout old lady was the 
first of the troop we 
came across, and she 
was fearfully and won- 
derfully dressed in a 
great straw hat, and 
then a loose * blouse,” 
and then trousers—oh, 
such wide red trousers! 
-—and on her feet were 
little rafts on which she 
stood in her big boots, 
and her face was rather 
like the face of a fat 
oyster, but not so 
“‘ appetising,” and we 
were glad to see a boat- 
load of younger work- 
women, who seemed in 
high spirits as they 
rowed in to a_ place 
where were a number 
of men and women and 
girls. ‘They were em- 
ployed round a fishing 
vessel which had been 
left high and dry on 
the sand. Pailfuls and 
shovelfuls of something 
were being brought to 
this little vessel. What 
are theydoing? “That's 
what I am selling to the 
Government,” said our 
guide. “They don't 
happen to have any 
old cockles on this 
part of the sands, and 
I have a whole bed of 
them, so my people are 
digging them up and 
filling that boat with 
them. They areexcellent 
to strew about on the 
sand, for they are good 
to collect the spawn 
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which fastens on the rough lime of their 
shells. The sand itself we take and put it 
down in places where there is mud—for mud 
is very bad for the oyster—and then we 
scatter the cockles on the sand, and it makes 
nice clean lying for the shells for the sake 
of the young.” A picturesque sight it was 
to see the crowd with their red or blue 
“pants,” and merry they seemed to be at 
their labour, and gave a kindly smile as 
they bowed to M. Le Propriétaire. 

A perfect network 
of dykes, enclosing 
square pools of water, 
was here formed on 
the sands. The water 
must be always suffi- 
ciently deep to pre- 
vent the fish from 
feeling the effects of 
frost in winter or 
being parboiled by 
the summer heats. 
Then it is not so easy 
a matter to make 
the enclosures. The 
dykes have to. be 
always watched lest 
a breach be made, and 
although the elas- 
ticity of the heather 
fascines makes it 
more difficult for the 
waves to make gaps, 
yet these occur and 
have to be repaired. 
To prevent the de- 
posit of mud from 
doing harm, it is 
necessary also to make 
the surface within the low 
sand walls convex, with a de- 
pression all around just within the 
dykes, so that there may be a natural 
surface drainage for the ebbing waters to 
flow off the centre ground where the shells 
have been placed. ‘This must be kept clear 
of weeds as well as fish of prey. 
too, must be frequently handled and kept 


free of any weed that may attach itself to | 


them. 

Thus all these precautions require work 
and attention, and so the four thousand 
people employed in the Bay get their living 
—and fair wages, too, are earned. A man 


gets three francs a day, a woman two and a | , 
It is | nothing met the sight but the white tortoise- 
estimated that 200,000 people get their living | backed keepers’ boats. 


half, and youths and girls two francs. 











The shells, | 


has to be undertaken to keep the ground 
clear. All weeds must be removed, cockles 
and sand laid down where there is not enough, 
a good clean floor made if it be not there. 
The annalides or worms, too, must be got rid 
of. They are injurious—sometimes they col- 
lect around them a mass of matter bad for 
their more delicate neighbours. “It does 
not so much matter about the little worms,” 
said our friend ; “the little worms spit, but 
they don’t blow like the big fat worms—the 


“ Ostracism’’ of two Bold Spirits. 


taupes—those are the rascals—they blow, 
and they scatter the mud about.” 

But now the wind began to ripple the la- 
goons and the water got deeper and deeper 
as the tide came up, and we coasted back and 
found that we floated over all the places 


where we had waded or landed a short time 
| before. 
| planted around now shook with only a few 


The tufted saplings of the pine 


feet visible above the shining sea, and gradu- 
ally the brown flats were washed out and 


“A few more for 


in France in this way. Pretty heavy work | the lunch before we see the shore establish- 
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ment?” But we had had enough, and that 
satiety had come which is possible even 
when an American restaurant serves you 
“ Blue Points” of all kinds, some as large as 
the inside of a small plate, some of European 
dimensions only, in dinners which consist of 
oysters only, but cooked in so many different 
forms that I have known people eat all 
through each course, though four were enough 
for most of the guests. ‘‘ Four courses only !” 
exclaimed our French friend, “four courses 
only, and only a few on each ‘ plat ’—bah ! 
several of us here at Arcachon eat our hun- 
dred, two hundred, two hundred and fifty, 
three hundred oysters a day !” 

But now we wanted to see the tiles on 
which the young are grown. Piles of these 
receptacles we had observed stored at various 
high points of the lagoon banks. All sorts 
of “dodges” used to be employed as spat 
catchers and nurseries. Chests with trays 
for the last, and bundles of sticks floated like 
captive balloons in mid-water, and held to a 
weight at the bottom by a wire or string for 
the first. ‘‘ Were not these used now ?” we 
asked. “No, they are too antiquated. We 
find the best thing to be tiles. If they break, 
the bits are as good as the whole ones. They 
are large tiles.—Come, we will land here and 
you will see.” We were led up the shore to 
his mainland establishment, where women 
were busy packing the shells very closely in 
neat barrels, the making of which again gave 
employment to many hands. Others were 
cutting the fine long heather into suitable 
lengths, and tying the pieces tightly together 
for the dykes. But the greater number were 
sorting the young shells. These were being 
all taken from the tiles to which their un- 
conscious youth had instinctively clung at 
birth. Rocks and stones were scarce in the 
bay. If they were used as receivers of the 
spat they were not as good as the tiles, we 
were told. Why? Because it is so difficult 
to get the little ones off without breaking. 
This was a great difficulty with any substance 
to which they grew. We were shown the 
rough heavy grey tiles covered with tiny 
shells, not bigger often than a silver three- 
penny or sixpenny piece. Delicate little 
arches of wavy shell, how easily broken and 
destroyed! But away had been found to 
save them. The tile, before being placed 
under water, had been covered with a coat- 
ing of mixed lime and sand, a rough enamel 
easily detachable from the baked clay, and 
all the women and men employed had to do 
was to scrape off with a specially-made knife 
this enamel, and with it the young shells. 





Then with the fingers the young were sepa- 
rated and placed in baskets to be emptied into 
those sieve boxes we had admired in the 
morning. 

In some places, though not at Arcachon, 
where the sea is heavy, and the young re- 
quire all the strength they possess, the tile 
itself is broken into little pieces, so that 
the tender parasites be not disturbed, and 
each fragment of earthenware is again placed, 
with the nursery on its back, in the salt 
water. An ingenious plan is resorted to 
where mud would be likely to cover any 
trap or “hive” of tiles, and it is advisable to 
keep them in the water above the sea floor. 
Then holes are bored at the ends, wires put 
through, and they are suspended, strung to 
each other like a necklace, stretching from 
the top of one stake to another. 

Elsewhere bricks or flat tiles are used. At 
Lord Montague’s, for instance, at Beaulieu, 
in the New Forest, the flat is thought to be 
preferable to the gouge shape, and in Holland 
bricks dipped in a cement made of lime and 
sand are the “collectors.” Lord Montague’s 
fishery is one of the few English breeding 
and rearing places prepared by private 
owners. Whitstable, to which so many of the 
“Frenchmen ” are sent to be fattened, is the 
largest field for this industry. It is a pity 
that there are so few. But in France there 
are now many places where large crops are 
grown. All along the Brittany and Nor- 
mandy coasts these exist, and the names of 
“Cancales” and “ Marennes ” are familiar to 
everybody. The great multiplication on the 
French coast is entirely due to the wise initia- 
tive of the Government in giving “ conces- 
sions,” or ground at a very low rent. Would 
that we could persuade our Government to 
follow such an admirable lead. 

Perhaps the best sea-side place in England 
in which to see the fattening process is 
Whitstable, where gravel spread over the 
blue clay seems to afford so much nutritive 
matter that the “fish” increase quickly in 
size. The human community there does not 
increase fast in numbers, and it is said that 
the reason is that Whitstable forms a very 
remarkable and exclusive little republic, each 
member of which has certain rights in the 
fishery. Strangers are therefore supposed to 
be discouraged to settle in the place. For- 
merly all the sons of freemen in the town 
were entitled to be freemen also, and to have 
their share in all the profits of the oyster 
dredging, but the eldest son only is now 
admitted to the title and its privileges. And 
very curious privileges they are. You may 
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hear a crier going through the street shout- 
ing, “ One bushel—Half tide.” And you are 
tuld that this mysterious call is the edict of 
a council, as potent as the Council of Ten of 
old Venice, and that it is an order for the 
freemen who have boats to go out at half- 
tide and to dredge, but no boat is to bring 
home more than one bushel of oysters. This 
council that thus promulgates its decrees 
consists of a “jury” of twelve men, chosen 
for the year. It is a body the antiquity of 
which no man can estimate, for it has existed 
as long as there has been any English record 
of Whitstable. The Romans knew Whit- 
stable oysters, but whether they instituted 





the governing council no man knows. As | 


long as history has acknowledged British 
institutions, it has acknowledged the un- 
doubted rights of the authorities of the little 
Kentish sea-place. 
mate the state of the market and to regulate 
the catch, as well as to determine all else 
that belongs to the welfare of the beds out 
in the shallow sea, and most important of 
all, to divide the spoils. Now every man in 
this old guild has a right to a “stint,” or 
limited portion of the value gained, whether 
he fishes himself or is away at the Antipodes. 

Alas, now one sees quite as many or more 
of the French oysters here as of the excel- 
lent and beautifully shelled “natives.” It 
is only in favourable seasons that a good 
“spat ” comes floating on the shallows of the 


North Sea, and “hives” of tiles and other | 


It is their duty to esti- | 





delicate French contrivances are not to be | 


adopted on such an open line of shore, so 
that unless the swimming babies fasten on 
the stuff they find, they are swept away and 
perish. But there is a good “stool,” as the 
Americans would call the stuff, for them to 
fasten upon. Old clay pipes, among other 
things, are especial favourites, and two or 
three shells may be seen engrafted on the 
bowl of a Dutch “churchwarden.” On 
page 169 is an illustration showing the fate 
of two mice who once “went in” for a 
“Frenchman,” which proves that it is not 
only mankind in England that likes the 
“Ostrea edulis.” The engraving is taken, 
by kind permission of the Curator, from a 
specimen in the Whitstable museum, and 
shows how the mice perished in their 
greed ! 

To see breeding and oyster nursing, a 
place eight miles beyond Southend should be 
visited. The river Roach there meanders 
through the flat meadows to the Thames, 





and greater success has attended breeding 
in that river than elsewhere, owing to the 
able management of the proprietors. The 
young are usually planted out on the Kent- 
Ish coast, as the British consumer as yet 
dislikes the green gill, so popular at Paris, 
and the young get this colouring in the 
Essex waters. It has been suggested that, as 
at Whitstable, areas should be used for a 
mixed cultivation. The mussel beds must 
be kept apart, but as in the case of the Kent- 
ish shores, they can be encouraged not 
certainly among, yet at no great distance 
from, the oysters. People in France make 
enclosures also for sea-fish, and even the 
grey mullet, which does not command a high 


| price in the English markets, is very profit- 


ably kept and sold among our neighbours. 
Lobsters also can easily be caught, and, kept 
in deeper receptacles, may be sold at times 
when they fetch a good price. Even if some 
trials have discouraged oyster-breeding, the 
fattening of them can probably be carried 
on in many places around our coasts, and 
“Frenchmen” be “laid down” and taken up 
again at suitable times for sale. 

We must be careful to tell what the dis- 
couragements to oyster-breeding are. A 
company certainly lost a great deal of money 
in Ireland in trying the experiment. Gentle- 
men have also on the west coast of Scotland 
had melancholy experience that even in 
places where old beds existed, oysters will 
apparently now no longer thrive. The 
enterprising cultivator has tried Portuguese 
oysters, the American kinds, as well as those 
native to the west coast waters, and has 
failed to get good results. The bad seasons, 
the cold summers are blamed for this, and it 
has been noticed at Whitstable that it is 
only in the very warm years that a good full 
spat has, at all events within living memory, 
been obtained. 

The mere laying down for fattening will 
probably be the safest thing to try for the 
present. But the first requisite to prompt 
people to do this, is to afford by law good 
protection, and that the protection order 
also be issued at a fee of £1 instead of £35 
as at present. Experiment can alone show 
why it is that disappointment has often 
dogged the steps of the British oyster- 
grower, and experiments will not be made 
if government persist in exacting so heavy 
a fee as that now demanded for protection 
against the freebooters who call themselves 
free-fishermen. 
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By Prorsssor FLINI, D.D., LL.D., Avrnor or *‘ Tae1sm,”’ ETO. 
I.—WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


gar is almost everywhere spread- 
ing. It is right and expedient that its 
teachings, its claims, its tendencies, its accu- 
sations and promises, should be honestly and 
seriously examined. There may, indeed, be 
persons who think that to treat of it at all is 
unwise, and will only help to propagate it. 
Such is not my opinion. It seems to me 
that there are good and true elements in 
Socialism ; and these I wish to be spread, and 
hope that discussion will contribute to their 
diffusion. There are also, in my judgment, 
bad and false elements in Socialism ; and I 
have not so poor an opinion of human nature 
as to suppose that the more these are 
scrutinized the more will they be admired. 

There is one special reason for discussing 
Socialism in the presence of working men. * 
It specially appeals to them. It is above all 
their cause that its advocates undertake to 
plead, and their sympathies that they seek to 
gain. It is as what alone satisfies the claims 
of justice in relation to the labouring classes 
that Socialists urge the acceptance of their 
system. I cast no doubt on the sincerity of 
their professions or the purity of their 
motives in this respect. I believe that 
Socialism has its deepest and strongest root 
in desire for the welfare of the masses who 
toil hard and gain little. I grant freely that 
it has had among its adherents many men 
of the stuff of which heroes and martyrs 
are made—men who have given up all to 
which ordinary men cling most tenaciously, 
and welcomed obloquy and _ persecution, 
poverty and death itself, for what they 
deemed the cause of righteousness and 
brotherhood. But the best-intentioned men 
are sometimes greatly mistaken, and Socialism 
might prove the reverse of a blessing to 
working men, although those who are press- 
ing it on them may mean them well. At 
all events, those who are so directly appealed 
to regarding it are specially called, as it were, 
to try to form as correct a judgment on it as 
they can, and to hear what can be said both 
against it and for it. 

This is all the more necessary because 
Socialism aims at so much ; undertakes to do 
so much. It is not a system merely of 
amendment, improvement, reform. On the 
contrary, it distinctly pronounces every 
system of that sort to be inadequate, and 


* The series of papers, of which the present is the first, 
originated in, and wiil partly reproduce, a course of lectures 
delivered in Edinburgh, a few winters ago, before an audience 
chiefly of working men. 


* 








seeks to produce an entire renovation of 
society, to effect a revolution of momentous 
magnitude. It does not propose simply to 
remedy defects in the existing condition of 
our industrial and social life. It holds that 
condition to be essentially wrong, radically 
unjust ; and, therefore, demands that its 
whole character be changed, that society 
organize itself on entirely different principles 
from those on which it has hitherto rested, 
that it proceed on quite new lines and in 
quite another direction. Now, any very busy 
man may, perhaps, with some fair measure of 
reason, excuse himself from coming to any 
decision at all on so radical and ambitious, so 
vast and sweeping a scheme, but certainly 
any person inclined to entertain it should very 
seriously discuss it before committing himself 
to it, and any one asked to commit himself 
to it should think oftener than twice before 
he assents. 

We have no right, it is true, to assume 
that the existing order of society will not 
pass away, or that the new order which 
Socialism recommends will not displace it. 
All history is a process of incessant change, 
and so a continuous protest against the con- 
servatism which would seek to perpetuate 
any present. But it is also not a series of 
revolutions, but a process of evolution in 
which revolution is rare and exceptional. It 
is doubtful if any of the violent revolutions 
of history might not have been averted, with 
advantage to mankind, by timely and gradual 
reforms. There is certainly a legitimate pre- 
sumption against readily believing in the 
necessity or desirableness of social revolu- 
tion. 

The word “ Socialism ” is little more than 
half a century old. It is a disputed point 
whether it was invented by Pierre Leroux, 
the founder of a system known as “ Humani- 
tarianism,” or by Louis Reybaud, a wel!- 
known publicist and a severe critic of Social- 
ism. The former claimed to have originated 
it with the design of opposing it to the word 
“Individualism,” then coming into use ; the 
latter was, however, the first to employ it in 
print; namely, in 1836, when he began a 
series of articles on “ Modern Socialists” in 
the Revue des Deua Mondes.* The word 
rapidly gained currency, because it was & 

* J. 8. Mill (‘Political Economy,” book ii., ch. 1, sect. 2), 


says the word socialism “ originated among the English com- 
munists,” and Mr. Kirkup (* Inquiry into Socialism,” p. 2), 
that it ‘‘ was coined in England so recently as 1835, during the 
agitation of Robert Owen,” but, unfortunately, neither author 
has given any verification of his statement. 
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generally useful word to denote the schemes 
of social organization which had been crop- 
ping up in France from the beginning of the 
century, and which, between 1836 and 1848, 
appeared, as De Tocqueville said, “ almost 
every morning like mushrooms that had 
grown up during the night.” Thus we have 
got the word, and we are not likely to lose it 
from want of occasions of hearing it or of 
opportunities of using it. 

A definition of Socialism may be expected, 
and one.which will satisfy both Socialists and 
their opponents. I not only do not pretend 
to give any such definition, but consider it 
unreasonable to ask for it. If Socialists and 
anti-Socialists could agree at starting they 
would not fall out by the way. The whole 
controversy between them has for end to 
determine whether the relevant facts—the 
doctrines, proposals, and practices of what 
avows itself to be, and is generally called, 
Socialism—warrants its being defined as some- 
thing essentially good or as something essen- 
tially bad. The adherents and the opponents 
of Socialism must necessarily define it in 
contrary ways, and no further agreement can 
reasonably be expected from them at the out- 
set than agreement to do so, and to examine 
honestly whether the facts testify for or 
against their respective definitions. 

Were it only because it is important to 
see clearly the vanity of expecting as much 
from definitions of Socialism as is generally 
done, it must be helpful to refer to some of 
those which have been proposed. The great 
French dictionary—the Dictionary of the 
Academy—thus defines it: “The doctrine 
of men who pretend to change the state, and 
to reform it, on an altogether new plan.” 
This definition makes nothing clear except 
that the Academicians were not Socialists. 
There is nothing necessarily socialist in pre- 
tending to change the state of society and to 
reform it; nothing precise in saying “on an 
altogether new plan,” unless the character of 
the plan be indicated, for it might be new 
and yet not socialist, but anti-socialist ; and 
no warrant even for representing socialist 
plans as “altogether new,” they being in 
reality, for the most part, very old. The 
French Academy’s definition of Socialism is, 
in fact, very like the medical student’s famed 
definition of the lobster, as “a red fish which 
moves backwards”—the creature not being 
a fish, or red, or moving backwards. 

Littré in his Dictionary often succeeded 
where the Academicians failed, but not when 
he gave the following as a definition of 
Socialism : “A system which, regarding politi- 





eal reforms as of subordinate importance, 
offers a plan of social reform.” This is, if 
possible, worse. It is to identify Socialism 
with social reform, than which nothing can be 
more inaccurate. Socialism generally claims 
to be social revolution, and not merely social 
reform. It is by no means a characteristic 
of Socialism to subordinate the political to 
the social. The most advanced Socialism 
seeks to revolutionise society by political 
means, by the power of the State; no class 
of men believe more than do some Socialists 
in the possibility of making men good and 
happy by Acts of Parliament—are more 
under the influence of what Herbert Spencer 
calls “the great political superstition.” 
Passing over many other definitions let us 
come at once to those used by Mr. Hyndman 
and Mr. Bradlaugh in their debate at St. 
James’s Hall, April 17th, 1884, on the ques- 
tion, “Will Socialism benefit the English 
people?” Mr. Hyndman’s was, “Socialism 
is an endeavour to substitute for the anar- 
chical struggle or fight for existence an 
organized co-operation for existence.” Well, 
Socialism may be that, yet that can be no 
accurate and adequate definition of Socialism. 
Few will deny that men ought to substitute 
organization for anarchy, and co-operatiom 
for struggling and fighting, whenever they 
can consistently with their independence and 
freedom. But there is the point. Socialists- 
have no monopoly of appreciation of orga- 
nized co-operation. It is not in that respect 
that the great majority of people differ from 
them: it is that they are unwilling to be 
organized at the cost of their liberty; that 
they wish to be free to determine on what 
conditions they are to co-operate; that they 
do not see how the organized co-operation 
suggested is to be realised except through a 
despotism to which they are rot prepared to 
submit themselves. Mr. Bradlaugh succeeds 
much better, and, indeed, as against Mr. 
Hyndman, perfectly. ‘‘ Socialism,” he says, 
“denies individual private property and 
affirms that society organized as the State- 
should own all wealth, direct all labour, and 
compel the equal distribution of all produce.” 
This is a good definition of the socialism of 
the Social Democratic Federation. It is a 
good definition, one may perhaps even say, 
of all self-consistent political socialism which 
is likely to be of much political significance, 
But there are many forms of Socialism which 
are not self-consistent, and many more which 
are never likely to have any political influ- 
ence. There is a Socialism which limits its 
dislike to “individual private property,” 
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to property in land. There is a Socialism 
which deems that the State should appro- 
priate the wealth of individuals only when 
their wealth is beyond a certain amount. 
There is a Socialism, as Leroy-Beaulieu ob- 
serves, which would allow the mistress of a 
household to be the proprietress of a sewing- 
needle but by no means of a sewing-machine. 
And there is much Socialism which would not 
go to the length of communism and “ compel 
the equal distribution of all produce.” So 
that Mr. Bradlaugh’s definition, although a 
good working definition for the occasion, 
and not logically assailable by his opponent, 
is not co-extensive with, or applicable to, all 
forms of the thing sought to be defined. 
Perhaps M. Leroux, who professed to have 
invented the word Socialism, came as near as 
any one has done towards correctly defining 
it. He was what most people would call a 
Socialist, but he did not deem himself such, 
and did not use the term to denote a true 
system. He opposed it, as he said, to indi- 
vidualism, and so he defined it as “a political 
organization in which the individual is sacri- 
ficed to the society.” The definition may be 


improved by the omission of the word 
“ political,” for the obvious reason that there 
may be, and has been, a Socialism not political 


but religious. The most thoroughgoing 
Socialism has generally been of a religious 
kind. Where the entire sacrifice of the will 
and interests of the individual to the ends of 
a community are demanded, as in communism, 
the only motive sufficiently strong to secure 
it for any considerable length of time, even 
in a small society, is the religious motive. 
Socialism, then, as I understand it, is any 
theory of social organization which sacrifices 
the legitimate liberties of individuals to the 
will or interests of the community. I do 
not think we can get much farther in the 
way of definition. The thing to be defined 
is of its very nature vague, and to present 
what is vague as definite is to misrepresent 
it. No definition of Socialism at once true 


be given. For Socialism is essentially inde- 
finite, indeterminate. It is a tendency and 
movement towards an extreme. It may be 
very great or very small; it may manifest 
itself in the most diverse social and historical 
connections; it may assume, and has as- 
sumed, a multitude of forms. It may show 
itself merely in slight interferences with the 
liberties of very small classes of individuals, 
or by demanding that no individual shall be 
allowed to be a capitalist or a proprietor, a 
drawer of interest or taker of rent, or entitled 





| that we are concerned. 
| differ is, that the Socialist, while he may not 
and precise has ever been given, or ever will | 





even to have a wife or children to himself. 
It is the opposite of Individualism, which is 
equally variable and indeterminate in its 
nature, so that it may manifest itself merely 
by rather too much dread of over-legislation, 
or may seek the suppression of all govern. 
ment and legislation. Socialism is the ex- 
aggeration of the rights and claims of society, 
just as Individualism is the exaggeration of 
the rights and claims of individuals. The 
one system rests on excessive or exclusive 
faith in individual independence, the other 
system rests on excessive or exclusive faith 
in social authority. Both systems are one- 
sided and sectarian—as most “isms” are, 
According to this view, there may be 
much truth in Socialism, as there may be 
much truth in Individualism, but there can- 
not be either a true Socialism or a true Indi- 
vidualism. The truth lies between them, 
yet is larger than either. The true doctrine 
of society must include the truth, while ex- 
cluding the error, both of Individualism and 
of Socialism. It must be a doctrine which, 
while fully recognising all the just claims of 
society, fully acknowledges also all the rights 
of the individuals composing society. The 
Socialist, of course, supposes his Socialism 
to be just such a doctrine, and he may claim 
or attempt so to define it. But obviously 
the most extreme individualist must believe 
the same of his Individualism, and has as 
good a right to define it as if it were the 
whole doctrine and the only true doctrine of 
society. The Individualist no more wishes 
to destroy society than the Socialist to sup- 
press liberty ; they agree in desiring to be 
just both to society and the individual. But 
notwithstanding this agreement, they differ, 
and when we seek to distinguish them, and 
to define their systems, it is not with the 
mere general purpose or aim which they 
share in common, but with the specific cha- 
racteristic in regard to which they differ, 
Now, wherein they 


mean to rob the individual of any portion of 


| his rightful liberty, insists on assigning to 


society powers incompatible with due indivi- 
dual liberty, and that the Individualist, 
while he may be anxious that society should 
be organized in the way most advantageous 
to all, deems individuals entitled to a free- 
dom which would dissolve and destroy s0- 
ciety. Neither Socialism nor Individualism 
can, with any propriety, be identified with 
Sociology or the science of society. 

All definitions of Socialism which charac- 
terize it by any feature not essential and 
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culiar are necessarily futile and misleading. 
The following is a specimen of the class: 
“Socialism is a theory of social evolution, 
based on a new principle of economic orga- 
nization, according to which industry should 
be carried on by co-operative workers jointly 
controlling the means of production.”* Here 
Socialism is identified with industrial part- 
nership, which is certainly not.“ a new prin- 
ciple of social organization,” and in which 
there is, properly speaking, nothing whatever 
of a socialistic nature. 

J.S. Mill’s definition may seem to resem- 
ble the preceding, but is in reality essentially 
different : “Socialism is any system which 
requires that the land and the instruments 
of production should be the property, not of 
individuals, but of communities or associa- 
tions, or of the Government.” This defini- 
tion is defective, inasmuch as it does not 
apply, as Mr. Mill himself admitted, to com- 
munism, which is the most thorough-going 
Socialism, the entire abolition of private pro- 
perty. It is, however, a good and honest defi- 
nition so far as it extends, or was meant to 
extend. It expressly states that Socialism 
not merely favours industrial partnership, 
but recognises no other form of economic 
organization as legitimate, and accordingly 
demands the suppression of all individual 
property in the means of production. 

The mode in which I understand, and in 
which I mean to employ the term Socialism, 
will not, Iam aware, commend itself to those 
who call themselves Socialists. I do not ask 
or expect any Socialist who may read this and 
the following papersto assent to the view orde- 
finition of Socialism which I have here given. 
I ask and expect him merely to note in what 
sense I purpose using the word, namely, to 
denote only social doctrines, or proposals 
which I think I may safely undertake to 
prove require such a sacrifice of the indivi- 
dual to society as society is not entitled to 
exact. I claim the right to define Socialism 
frankly and avowedly from my own point of 
view—the non-socialistic. ButI fully admit 
that there is a duty corresponding to theright. 
It is the duty of not attempting to reason 
from my definition as if it were an absolute 
truth, or as if it were one to which Socialists 
assent ; whereas it is merely an affirmation 
which the opponent of Socialism must under- 
take to show holds good of any system which 
he condemns as Socialism, and which an ad- 
vocate of Socialism must undertake to show 
does not hold good of the system which he 
recommends. 


* Kirkup, “ Inquiry into Socialism,” p. 125. 





If not a Socialist, one must, as I have said, 
define Socialism in a way which will imply 
that it necessarily involves injustice to indi- 
viduals. The Socialist will be apt to say that 
in doing so one starts with the assumption 
that Socialism is false and wrong, in order, 
by means of the assumption, to condemn it as 
such ; and the charge will be justified if one 
really judges of the character of any so-called 
socialistic system by his definition of Social- 
ism. But that is what no reasonable and 
fair-minded man will do. Such a man will 
examine any system on its own merits, 
and decide by an unbiassed examination of 
it as it is in itself whether or not it does 
justice to individuals; and all that he will 
do with his definition will be to determine 
whether, when compared with it, the system 
in question is to be called socialistic or not. 
There is nothing unfair or unreasonable in 
this. It is not judging of Socialism by an 
unfavourable definition of it, but only de- 
ciding after an investigation, which may be 
and should be influenced by the definition, 
whether the definition be applicable or not. 

What has been said as to the.nature of 
Socialism may, however, indicate what ought 
to be the answer to a question which has 
been much debated, namely, Is it a merely 
temporary phase of historical development, or 
its inevitable issue? Is it a troublesome 
dream which must soon pass away, or a fatal 
disease the germs of which the social consti- 
tution bears in it from the first and under 
which it must at last succumb; or is it the 
glorious goal to which humanity is gradually 
moving? On the view of its nature here 
adopted, it is not exactly any of these things. 
It is neither merely accidental nor purely 
essential. It arises from principles inherent 
in the life and necessary to the welfare of 
society, but it does not spring from them in- 
evitably, and is the one-sided exaggeration 
of them. Inasmuch, however, as truth 
underlies and originates it, and the exagge- 
ration of that truth is always easy, and 
sometimes most difficult to avoid, without 
being strictly necessary it is extremely 
natural, and society can never be sure that 
it will ever on earth get free of it, while it 
may be certain that it will have to pass 
through crises and conjunctures in which it 
will find Socialism a very grave matter to 
deal with. Society has always the Scylla 
and Charybdis of Socialism and Individualism 
on its right side and its loft, and it is never 
without danger from the one or the other. 
It is sometimes, of course, in much more 
danger from the one than from the other. 
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winter's weary reign, for the greater portion of 
the year. 

’ It is always the same place, too ; it may 
— | be low down on one side of a warm 
he re 4 hedge ; if so, she first shows herself in 
the blue-green twin leaves of the 
honeysuckle, putting them forth 
tentatively to see if the sun 
really shines, or if it is only 
a delusive dream ; or she 
*- looks out under the 
great lime-tree that 
branches over and 
shelters the dank gar- 
: den bed, and sends up 
~..'°  thesnowdropspear that 
=~» “. so delights the chi} 
dren with its promise 
~, of flowers; or she 
* shows herself in yonder 
distant copse, where 
we notice one day that 
the lean black arms of 
the willows are turning 
brown, and that over 
all the trees there is 
that indescribable flush, 
or change of colour, 
which denotes the sap 
is rising, and that the 
dense blackness and 
grim greyness of winter 
are giving place to the 
warmer purple and 
brown gleams of life 
that are among the very 
first indications of Spring; 
but, whatever the signs, the 
same place is always chosen ia 
which to display them. Spring 
\ never, on any account, changes her 
«The tall yellow iris birthplace ; no matter where it may be, 
with the queer faint scent.” \. once the spot is chosen there she is always 

to be found first. 
Looking out from the window over the 
| every separate county in England there | beautiful expanse of meadow in the hollow 
is always some especially sheltered spot, | to the hills beyond, we first realise that 
where those who keep watch over nature’s | Spring is about to dawn. For months the 
moods, and states of transition, can first trees have hung quietly, almost it seems 
notice that Spring is born, and that she has to us resignedly, stripped and bare to the 
begun to move in her sleep, and stretch her | keen wind; they have been decked in the 
beautiful arms up towards the wide sky, | delicate diamond lines of the freezing fog ; 
which is already becoming bluer, and ceases | they have groaned under the heavy snow, 
to wear the leaden grey frown that has lasted, | and they have moaned sadly while the north- 
as it seems to us, impatient as we are of | east wind muttered through them, and tried 
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to toss them hither and thither ; but all at 


once they seem alive. They are still black 
against the purple mass of clouds that the 
gallant south-west wind has brought up, but 
they now appear to breathe ; while the grass 
begins to grow, and at early morning the 
birds commence singing cheerily, the robin 
and the thrush chanting duets, and the 
sparrows chattering and disputing, as only 
sparrows can chatter and dispute about the 
least trifles, that no other bird would notice 
at all. And then comes the sound of many 
waters ; soft rain drifts gently by, every tiny 
stream asserts itself, and along the lanes and 
down every hill rush watercourses, each with 
its own special liquid melody, but each join- 
ing in the blessed chorus, “Hail to the 
Spring.” In the heath-land the pools glow 
like jewels, and presently the peewit rises 
and falls, his breast gleaming like silver, and 
his mournful cry echoing back to us from 
the hills. 

Perhaps the best birthplace of all ; perhaps 
the favourite spot, for us at least, out of all 
those we know dotted about our beautiful 
English land, is that in a distant county, 
where it seems to us winter never really 
comes, and where nature had always fresh 
surprises for us, 
fresh enthralling 
mysteries to lay 
bare to us because 
she knew that we 
loved her and 
understood her, as 
few others cared 
to do; indeed, 
those who should 
have loved and 
approached her 
most, hardly ever 
come to her court, 
and others turned 
their back on her, 
and went away to 
the big city, re- 
fusing to believe 
in aught save the 
necessity for 
money - making ; 
and so we dwell a 
there alone, Jearn- = 
ing nature only, 
and in return re- 
ceiving all she 
only gives to those 
who really care 
for her; and can 
stand aside with 











her, listening to her varied songs, and 
noticing quietly but eagerly, the myriad 
pictures she has to show them as day by day 
glides by, and season follows season, each 
laden with its own special store of knowledge, 
each bearing its own lesson clearly written 
on its brow. Here there was once a lovely 
English home ; and yet who that sees it now 
would understand all that it must have been? 
to the right is the low farm-house, built out 
of shreds and scraps of the old manor build- 
ings ; here a beautiful piece of arched tracery 
surrounds a granary window ; there a solid 
oaken door with worked iron hinges, leads to 
the stables ; and as we push open the creaking 
heavy door that leads into the house, we are 
confronted with a wide beautiful staircase in 
carved oak ; up and down which have passed 
the lovely little feet of many a chatelaine, of 
many a charming bride, newly come to her 
kingdom; all of whom were once carried down 
it, and laid to rest in the churchyard, which 
we can see from the distant terrace ; which is 
all that is left to show where the manor- 
house once stood; and from which we can 
see the stretching woods, and the one shel- 
tered corner where Spring always awakes, 
and where we can, so it seems to us, find 
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flowers at almost every month of the long 
and marvellous year. 

We will come out again and climb up to 
the terrace, and stand there for a few minutes, 
watching the seasons come and go, as those 
who once lived here must have stood many 
and many a time; as the founder of the 
family may have stood, watching the goodly 
pile, still fully described in the county 
History: grow and become a house; and 
then a home; as the last of the race did stand, 
watching the old place fade and decay, as 
despair seized him; and poverty compelled 
him to allow it to fall down, because he 
would not sell it; and could not afford the 
necessary repairs ; and then none cared to live 
there ; fate was too much for the master, a 
hasty shot, and then for evermore a pale, sad 
ghost walked the terrace; and finally the 
manor-house was gutted for farm buildings ; 
and gradually fell and fell, until nothing is 
left but the cellars, and the terrace on which 
we, too, often walked, meditating on the de- 
cadence of the manor, and on the unfailing 
sequence of the seasons. No matter who 


stands there and watches, they come and 
go! 
=) 

In early spring the new leaves come out 
on the monthly roses ; the roses are faint and 


pale during the long year as the hands that 
once gathered them: the honeysuckle puts 
out its foliage, and lower down in the green 
water-courses, the heavy grass begins to 
spring—the grass that in June is heavy with 


the tall yellow iris flourishes with the queer 
faint scent, and its sticky, fleshy stalks, which 
bleed copiously when gathered, and which 
soil our hands when we touch them : but the 
iris does not come until the summer; then it 
replaces the king-cups ; which in early Spring 
make the whole meadow-expanse like a sheet 
of glittering gold; and that are the delight 
of the farmhouse children, who gather them 
recklessly, scarcely staying to put them in 
water ; and little thinking how precious they 
would be considered, could they only send 
them to some of their compeers in the great 
City, though it is so far off; they know 
nothing of it; or regard it simply with horror, 
as a place where their brothers and sisters dis- 
appear out of sight; and from whence they 
never return; or, at least, if they do come 
back, are so unlike those who went away 
that they only return as strangers, even to 
their nearest and dearest of old. It is from 
the terrace that we notice all the small life 
that is left in the village, and yet so much dis- 
appeared with the manor that it is impossible 
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to call what remains, life at all. The farmer 
appears to have inherited the ill-luck of the 
family with the débris of the poor old house, 
and his feet go heavily up and down the 
oaken staircase too. Albeit, sometimes he 
turns out on the terrace, and looking over 
his fields, has once more an access of the hope 
and the strenuous belief in better weather and 
better times, that carries on so many farmers; 
and that, joined to the vast love of the fields, 
and of Nature, that possesses all who really 
dwell in the west country, keeps many men 
among the turnips and corn who would, per- 
haps, do better, were they to turn their 
backs upon it all, and rush up to join in the 
mélée—in the ever-increasing struggle for 
bread and meat in the streets of London. 
But, standing here on the terrace, with 
Spring awakening, and all the possibilities 
that she possesses still unknown; it is im- 
possible to do aught else than believe the 
country is the best place of all, and that 
money is yet to be found in the rich, tidy 
fields, and in the beautiful meadows just now 
awakening to life. We need not look back 
on the ruined house, or the grim farm build- 
ings, but away over the fields to the tall 
spire of the church; and the narrow path 
along which the farmer walked to his wed- 
ding, and down which he}will be carried 
some day to be at rest under the tall elm; 
where his wife already lies; and where his 
eyes fall as he stands looking across the 


| meadows, wondering what the Spring means 
marguerites and ragged-robins, and where | 


to be like, and if she will be kind to the 
tender lambs he can hear feebly calling from 
the uplands, while their dams answer them 
with loud, deep, reassuring voices, note for 
note. The church path looks its best from 
the terrace, and suggests many, many 
thoughts; under the stunted thorn to the 
left of the gate how many, many men have 
paused ere treading the ascent that leads up 
and away from the old church ? how many 
bearers have waited for a moment while the 
gate was opened, to let the pale shadow of 
death file through? and how many mothers 
have rested on the stile waiting for the bells 
to “slacken,” ere taking up theirinfants again, 
bearing them down to the church to be made 
*Christ’s faithful soldiers and servants to 
their life’s end?” Ah! even at the worst 
times of all, the church-path is a good thing 
to contemplate, for life cannot last for ever ; 
and, come what may here, the Church 
promises rest: and, at last, the unravelment 
of all our troubles, all our perplexities—if 
we will but have it so. 

What wonder, then, that the Church plays 
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a large part in the 


quiet life of a = 
country home? fe We " 
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even in winter, SUV ey, 
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when snow lies 
heavy and white 
on the black turf, 
there is comfort to 
be gained from the 
glitter of the gor. 
geous painted win- 
dow, as it gleams 
out at night; and 
as we watch it from 
the terrace we know : 
that presently we ~ 2 Ponta 
shall hear the dis- ~ = «ss | " RO 
tant hymn peal ANT ay 
forth above the 
graves of the old 
masters of the 
manor, and _ shall 
feel, as all must feel, 
how seasons rise 
and wane, but the 
name of the Lord 
endureth for ever; 
so that, come what 
may, the rest we all — 
erave shall be ours 
in a land where 
winter never comes, 
and where there is 
always perpetual Spring. 
But these thoughts do 
not come in Spring. Then 
we look hopefully forward to 
bright sunny days, full of the 
sound of the birds and the scent of 
the flowers; presently the graceful 
daffodil will rise and dance in her gay “The glitter of the painted window as it gleams out at night.’’ 
yellow gown and her pale green bonnet; 
then scented cowslips will wave in the breeze, | 
and the faint primrose will gem the hedge- | at early morning, down those damp paths, 
side close to the gentle violet; while over-| and across the misty meadows ; through the 
head catkins and soft mauve palms will hang | soft-scented air ; to examine the special spot 
out ; and leaf by leaf, the trees will clothe | that, long use has taught us, Spring always 
themselves; the hardy chesnut, with his great | unerringly selects, year by year, as her birth- 
brown sticky buds racing the sycamore, and | place? secure in the knowledge that once 
the elm, clothing the lower branches first | she has given signs of waking there, she 
with its delicate thin foliage ; the sturdy oak | will soon be among us; ready to gladden our 
and ash hurrying to see-which can be out | hearts and delight our eyes with the thou- 
first, in order to determine whether the | sand beauties that are newer and lovelier 
summer shall be wet or dry ; until the whole | every year that we live; that are always 
world is green, the whole earth awake and | fresh, always exquisite, and that come to us 
ready to take her part in the pageant of the | every single season as surprises with which, 
seasons. What wonder, when we know that | it seems to us, we can never, live as long as 
all this is forthcoming, that we often go out | we may, become really familiar ! 
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| ewer between Dieppe 
and Havre a little river 
winding under some green- 
wooded hills round a steep, picturesque cliff 
into the sea, forms the harbour of Fécamp, 
now a famous deep-sea fishery station and 
one of the less-known Norman bathing 
stations of the great French capital. Leading 
up from the shore and its groups of those 
fantastic dwellings which the modern Pari- 
sian loves, is a long straggling town with 
little to interest or to charm. On a sudden, 
after a weary mile of dull, quiet houses and 
duller shops, the stranger, as he comes 
suddenly on an open space, is arrested by 
the sight of a mighty minster church. Every- 
thing that modern industry could do to dis- 
figure the splendid work of an age, whose 
high aspirations are now too often forgotten 
or ignored, has been done here. A huge 
porch veils successfully the minster’s west 
end. This was the unhappy thought of the 
eighteenth century, while the state archi- 
tects of the nineteenth century have so suc- 
cessfully adapted the many graceful buildings 
which once surrounded the abbey to the 
civic and other requirements of our time that 
all trace of their ancient beauty and fitness 
has now well-nigh disappeared. 
Still, in spite of the efforts of this dreary, 





tasteless school of mo- 
dern builders, there re- 
mains with us the time- 
worn and majestic pile, 
which, notwithstanding 
its hideous surround- 
ings, charms us with its grey, scarred beauty, 
and we forget the present and its mistakes 
when we gaze on this mighty relic of the 
ast. 

The Abbey in its present form dates gene- 
rally from the thirteenth century,* but its 
interior and exterior contain many remains 
of a far older date. For instance, its tran- 
septs, north and south, were evidently built 
much as we see them, probably in the days of 
Duke William, the conqueror of England ; 
portions of them even earlier. As the 
stranger gazes up at these vast wings of the 
Abbey he feels he is looking at masonry 
which the Normans who fought at Hastings 
had looked on. Within, as the same stranger 
walks round the ambulatory which fringes 
the choir and high altar, he is arrested in the 
north-eastern portion by arches and pillars 
which remind him of Gloucester and Dur- 
ham, save that the Norman arches and 
capitals in the corner of the Fécamp Abbey 
are rougher and tell of an older generation 
than the builders of our great Anglo-Norman 
minsters. 

The Norman Abbey was erected on the site 
of one of the oldest sanctuaries in Christen- 
dom. We trace its existence far up the 
stream of time. Tradition says the first 
simple sanctuary was raised in the third 
century by Boso, the missionary of St. 
Denys. In the fifth century Anseguise, a 
Frankish chieftain of Clovis the Merovingian 
king, while hunting came upon the ruins of 
a church and altar. The Frankish noble 
appears to have arranged to rebuild the 
primitive church and to restore the Christian 
worship there, but death put an end to his 
project. The old church remained desolate 
for nearly two hundred years, when Wan- 
inge, the friend and minister of Bathilda, 
widow of Clovis IL, erected on the old site 
of Boso an Abbey, and large conventual 
buildings. This was consecrated with great 
pomp A.D. 665, in presence of the Mero- 
vingian sovereign, Clotaire III. 


* It was built about the same time as the present Abbey of 
Westminster. 
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In common with all the religious houses 
in the north of France the great Fécamp 
abbey and convent was burnt and sacked by 
the Norsemen—Hastings, the terrible sea 
pirate, is credited with the deed. Guil- 
laume Longue Epée, the son of Rollo, built 
the castle and palace, and restored, though 
by no means magnificently, the ancient 
church. His son and successor, Richard Sans 
Peur, determined to replace it with some of 
its ancient grandeur. 

Now to what did this secluded spot on the 
north coast of France owe its reputation for 
sanctity ? The story tells us when Richard 


Sans Peur, in the earlier years of his long and 
eventful reign, was at his favourite palace at 
Fécamp, where he was born, where long years 
afterwards he died, and where his remains 
at the end were laid, it struck him that his 
lordly castle (its ruined towers are still to be 
seen in the garden of the Dean of the Abbey) 
overshadowed the comparatively small and 
humble House of God. He determined to 
rebuild it with stately magnificence, and 
desired that due search should be made 
among the archives of the Abbey, which 
were still preserved, for anything bearing 





upon the past forgotten history. Due search 





was made, and the following strange story 
was brought to light and rehearsed before 
the young Duke. 

The narrative related how, when Joseph 
of Arimathza, after he received the sacred 
body of Jesus from the Roman soldiers, with 
tender care removed the blood which had 
coagulated about the five wounds, and ever 
afterwards reverently preserved the sacred 
relic. On his deathbed he confided the 
precious memorial of the great sacrifice to 
his nephew Isaac, who, on the approach of 
the troublous times which heralded the last 
siege and destruction of Jerusalem, fearing 


lest Joseph of Arimathza’s treasure should | 


fall into the hands of the pagan Roman, 
sealed up the coagulated blood in two leaden 
phials. These he hid in the thick trunk of 
an ancient fig-tree, which he, to preserve it 
from the hands of the Romans then pouring 
into the Holy Land, threw into the sea. The 


waves carried the precious burden eventually 
to the north coast of Gaul, and there the fig- 
tree trunk which held the two little leaden 
phials was cast up on the shore of the river 
which, flowing through the valley, now forms 
Fécamp harbour. 

It is uncertain to how much of this strange 
legend was owing the extraordinary sanctity 
| which—for several centuries previous to the 

days of Guillaume Longue Epée, the son of 
| Rollo—evidently belonged to the oratory, the 
church, and subsequently the religious house 
of Fecamp; a traditional sanctity which 
| influenced Guillaume in his selection of Fe- 
camp as a favourite residence. There is 
no doubt it was a famous sanctuary in the 
comparatively secure times of the Mero- 
vingian kings, with a story which reached 
far back to the days when Roman Proconsular 
officers ruled in Gaul. When the strong arm 
of the Emperor Charlemagne was removed, 
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the sacred house of Fécamp, with countless 
other shrines, was destroyed and sacked by 
the ruthless Norsemen. But the ruin of the 
house and the devoted self-sacrifice of its 
inmates were notorious among other similar 
acts of ruin and self-sacrifice which distin- 
guished that wild and reckless age. 

Richard Sans Peur—so runs the Norman 
story—was intensely interested when he 
heard the marvellous legend which was 
preserved at his favourite house and birth- 
place, and caused diligent search to be made 
for any traces of the old sacred treasure. 
Beneath the altar of the new church—an 
altar which his father had erected as near as 
possible to the altar of the old ruined Mero- 
vingian House—Duke Richard found the 
trunk of the famous fig-tree, and in the fig- 











pillar, hard by the altar of the new and 

splendid church which the great Norman 

Duke proceeded to erect. 
% * * % 

When Richard Sans Peur lived and built 
his new and grand abbey round the altar 
which enshrined the relic of the Precious 
Blood, the last quarter of the tenth century 
had still to run its course. We are now in 
the same quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Nine hundred eventful years have come and 
gone, and the mighty Fécamp abbey still 
towers over the little city grouped around 
it. Some of those grey-blue walls flecked 
with lichen of the tenderest green and 
brown—scarred with the winter storms of 
nigh a thousand years—some of those strong 
walls beautified with the dim sweet colouring, 
are the walls which Richard, Duke 
of the Normans, grandson of the 
sea-king Rollo, planned, and which, 
the story tells us, he helped now 
and again to build with his own 
hands. Within the sanctuary the 
guardian of the holy ancient fane 
still shows the devout pilgrim or 
the careless stranger a low white 
marble shrine built into a massive 
pillar behind the great altar; a 
white shrine sculptured with the 
quaint sweet grace of the Renais- 
sance period, in which the little 
leaden phials of the old legend still 
rest, guarding that sacred treasure 
of the Blood. 

% * % * 

During the nine hundred years 
which have elapsed since Duke 
Richard rebuilt the ancient pile, 
the precious relic has doubtless 
contributed largely to the fame 
and fortune of the Abbey, which, 
until the great revolution, ranked 
among the first of the chief 
religious foundations of France. 
We trace it through the centuries. 
In 1448 the theological faculty of 
Paris gave an especial sanction to 
the credibility of the relic. The 
words of this singular approval 
were: “Non repugnat pietati fide- 
lium credere quod aliquid de sanguine 
Christi effuso tempore Passionis remanserit 
in terris.” 

In 1710 a formal and official visit of ex- 
amination was made by the then abbot of the 


tree, securely hidden, the two little leaden | Royal Abbey of the Holy Trinity of Fecamp, 
hials which held the remains of the Precious | de Villeroy, accompanied by several high 


lood. The phials were placed in a stone | officials. An account of this official visit and 
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examination was drawn up and 
certified to by a long list of wit- 
nesses. From a recess (une armoire) 
carefully fastened up, hollowed 
out of the great pillar by the High 
Altar, which for centuries had 
been the. traditional resting-place 
of the Relic, they took a little 
silver-gilt reliquary, shaped like a 
tower, about four inches long and 
two inches broad. In this silver 
tower were two narrow silver 
bottles, and in these, two little 
leaden phials, which were filled 
with a red-coloured dust. The 
phials and their contents, after 
careful examination, were reve- 
rently replaced in the great pillar. 

In the Terror, 1793, one of the 
dispossessed monks of the Abbey 
—one Dom Létellier—before the 
great Church was pillaged and a : 
desecrated, contrived to secrete a 
the famous Relic. When the 
Abbey became the parish church 
of Fecamp, the sacred treasure was 
restored, and again replaced in its 
old home in the pillar behind the 
altar. On certain days the travelle 
will still see a little crowd of worship- 
pers kneeling round the pillar, and re- 
ceiving back from the officiating priest 
rosaries and medals, which they had given 
him to press against the bars of the shrine 
where the relic rests.* 

It is a strange devotion, perhaps, but not 
quite an unreal one, this realistic form of 
trusting to the Precious Blood of Jesus. 

Whence came the marvellous legend of 


the Relic of Fécamp? That it existed about | 


the middle of the ninth century is certain ; 
now was it invented to induce Duke Richard 
to rebuild the old Abbey with greater mag- 
nificence? There is no question but that for 
a very long period, probably several hundred 
years before his time, a sanctuary, held in 
high estimation, had existed on the spot. 
We can trace its existence far back to the 
Merovingian times. Did it not possibly owe 
its sanctity to the same legend ? 

The romantic incidents of Richard Sans 
Peur’s boyhood are well known.—How the 
King of France, taking advantage of the 
confusion which followed the murder of his 
father, Duke Guillaume Longue Epée, took 
possession of the boy Duke under pretence of 


* The writer saw such a group of worshippers as he wan~ 
dered reverently through the A sig old abbey of Duke Ri 
e year of Grace, 1889. 


Peur in the summer of 









\ 





bringing up the 
young prince 
whom he claimed as 
a ward of the Crown, under 
his own eye —his_ill-treat- 
ment of the boy, the mar- 


vellous escape from the palace on the Rock 
of Laon with Osmond de Centvilles,—the 
return to Normandy and the consequent 
hatred on the part of the Normans of King 
Louis and his people are incidents well 
known. This episode in the early years of 
the third Duke of the Normans evidently 
increased the bitter hate which existed be- 
tween the French race and the Normans. 
The various principalities, into which that 
great country known in modern times under . 
the name of France and the Low Countries, 
| principalities which were in some way knit 
| together by a slender bond of obedience to 
‘the King who lived at Laon, agreed in one 
| point—hate and jealousy of the Norman race. 
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These intruders for a long period had been 
the restless and relentless plunderers and 
devastators of “ France,” then the wandering 
freebooters had settled in the northern dis- 
tricts of the country, and in an inconceivable 
short space of time had adapted themselves 
to the manners and customs of the race 
among whom they had intruded, and had 
laid the foundation of a powerful and in- 
dependent state. In the arts of peace as 
well as of war they had shown themselves 
superior to the race among whom they had 
settled. The French people revenged them- 
selves by looking upon their formidable 
neighbours as pirates. Their hatred was 





‘whether in peace or war. 


es, 


shown in the 
murder of Guil- 
laume Longue 
Epée—a deed, 
the ‘fault of 
which was pro- 
bably shared in 
by not a few 
of the great 
French rulers 
—and the same 
jealous hatred 
was manifested 
subsequently in 
the captivity 
and ill-treat- 
ment of his 
son and heir, 
the boy Duke 
Richard Sans 
Peur (the Fear- 

less). 
The long 
reign of this 
Richard, a pe- 
riod which ex- 
tended over 
more than fifty 
years, was 
marked by the 
gradual consoli- 
dation of the 
Norman Power 
over the north 
and west of 
France and far 
into the interior. With the excep- 
tion of that great House, after- 
wards known under the famous name of 
Capet, which ruled over Paris and, roughly 
speaking, all the central Provinces, the race 
of Rollo became, under Richard Sans Peur, 
far the thost powerful of all the princely 
families who ruled in France and the Low 
Countries, including the Royal Carlovingian 
who reigned nominally the king of all in the 
great rock fortress of Laon. The Norman 
Court of Rouen or Fécamp was often the 
theme of the trouveur’s verses. 
In these we catch sight of this early speci- 
men of a busy, many-coloured medizval scene 
—the many clergy, the trains of young 
knights, the minstrels, the trouveurs, the 
men-at-arms,—all thronging the Court and 
endeavouring to win the favour of the 
wealthy and powerful Duke, better able 
than other princes of his time to reward and 
encourage all aspirants after any distinction, 
It was amidst 
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these gay and splendid surroundings of the 
Court of the third Duke that arose those 
great baronial families of Normandy after- 
wards so famous in the wars which led to 
the subjugation of England. In the history 
of England during the Middle Ages, the 
names of these great Houses occur in the 
pages of Froissart and Monstrelet. The 
ancestors of many of the men who were fore- 
most in the Crusades appear first in the long 
reign of Richard Sans Peur and his son— 
the founders of the Houses of Hauteville, 
Montfort, Montgomery, de Bohun, Seymour, 
Valence, Mowbray, and of many another 
renowned noble family, were among the 
courtiers, the sons, the soldiers of Duke 
Richard and his son. Some think that it 
was in this gay and brilliant Court, that the 
feudal system, already existing in a rudimen- 
tary shape, first took firm root, and was 
elaborated into something like its medizval 
form. It is quite certain that in Nor- 
mandy French literature arose. The Nor- 
man trouveurs were famous above their 
fellows throughout the countries of the 
Langue-d oil. 

But it is curious that it is in other and 
foreign nationalities 
that the Normans and 
their Dukes, great 
though they were at 
home in their own land, 
worked the greatest and 
most startling results. 

“It was Richard’s 
plastic talent,” quaintly 
writes Palgrave, “which 
raised those Normans, 
whose vigour, infused 
into the fainting Anglo- 
Saxon race, has girdled 
them round the globe.” 

But the Norman 
conquest of England, 
fraught with such 
mighty consequences on 
the world’s story, in 
Richard Sans Peur’s 
days was still in a dim 
and distant future, 
although the foundation 
stones of the mighty 
power which rendered 
the conquest of England 
possible, were in those 
days of the Duke being 
swiftly and_ securely 
laid. The immediate 


work of Richard and his people, however, | 
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The race of Rollo may fairly be said to 


lay with their neighbours in that great land 
of France which the Normans had chosen 
for their home. 

For a long time a deadly struggle had 
been going on between Celtic and Teutonic 
elements for supremacy in France. The 
kingly house of the Carlovingians, heirs of 
the Emperor Charlemagne, may be said to 
have represented the Teutonic element in 
France ; the Dukes of Paris, the Celtic 
element. During the long life-and-death 
struggle between these races for supremacy, 
the mighty Norman influence steadily sup- 
ported the Celtic party ; and during his reign 
of fifty years Richard Sans Peur played the 
part of the loyal and generous son, and later 
the brother, of the Dukes of Paris. It is 
difficult to explain the reason of their devoted 
preference—perhaps jealousy of the sove- 
reign lord at Laon, who claimed a supremacy 
over the haughty Norman chieftain; possibly 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Paris 
Dukes, whose court and customs were taken 
as the model for the splendid courts at 
Rouen and Fécamp; not unlikely the trea- 
chery of King Louis d’Outremer towards the 
dead Guillaume Longue Epée and the little 
orphaned Duke weighed 
heavily, too, in the scale. 
The last Carlovingian 
sovereigns were by no 
means the fainéant, un- 
worthy princes they 
have often been repre- 
sented — certainly not 
forfeiting, as did the 
Merovingians who pre- 
ceded them, their supre- 
macy through their own 
sloth and misdeeds. 

The kingly heirs of 
the mighty Emperor 
Charles seemed to have 
been vigorous, able men, 
but they were over- 
matched ; and the great 
Revolution which for 
ever destroyed the Ger- 
manic influence, and 
gave the hereditary su- 
premacy of the Carlo- 
vingians in France to 
another race, was really 
in great measure owing 
to the Norman power, 
which threw in its lot, 
heart and soul, with the 
Celtic Dukes of Paris. 
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have created modern France. In the days 
of Duke Richard Sans Peur, the broad king- 
dom of the Western Franks became Celtic. 
The Romance tongue—the Langue d’oil— 
rapidly supplanted the Teutonic dialects in 
all the northern and western provinces. 
Rouen and Paris were the great centres of 
the new kingdom. The Normans became 
more and more French, without losing, how- 
ever, the old northern spirit of adventure 
and reckless daring. Nor was it until this 
strange people had exhausted themselves in 
their appropriation of South Italy and Sicily, 
and still more in their marvellous conquest 
of the great Anglo-Saxon empire, that Rouen 
and the great Duchy lost its independence. 
For some one hundred and fifty years or more, 
after the coronation of Hugh-Capet of Paris, 
the mighty Dukes of Normandy ruled as 
equals with the new kings of France, and 
exercised over European politics an equal, 
if not a superior, influence to the Capetian 
over-lords whom they had assisted to place 
on the throne of the Carlovingians. 

Like his father and dfather, Duke 
Richard married, with all Christian rites, a 
princess of the highest lineage, but, as in 
the case of Rollo and Guillaume Longue 
Epée, she was his wife but in name. Emma, 
the sister of Hughes Capet, afterwards king 
of France, the dear brother in arms and life- 
long friend of Richard, was chosen from 
childhood for this strange loveless position. 
It was a sad and, apparently, unmerited fate, 
for the Duchess Emma appears to have been 
endowed with all possible virtues and attrac- 
tions. Her great beauty was sung by the 
trouveur poets. But she died as she had 
lived—childless, neglected, unloved. The 
old Pagan instincts led Richard Sans Peur 
to prefer an unlawful, unblessed union, after 
the manner of his Danish forefathers. Guen- 
ora, a Danish girl, according to some tradi- 
tions of great descent, was the mother of his 
son and successor, Duke Richard II. The 
Norman historians relate how, after the 
death of Emma, Richard Sans Peur married 
this Guenora with Christian rites and cere- 
monies. Several of the sons and nephews and 
kinsmen of Richard and Guenora became 
the founders of great and historic Norman 
houses—Lindsay, Gifford, Tankerville, Gour- 
nay, Warrene, Mowbray, Mortimer, and 
others, whose names in after days appeared 
conspicuous on the roll of the Abbey of the 
Taitle—anmnes written on many a stirring 

e of English history. 
here were several daughters by this 
Pagan marriage, celebrated for their beauty, 





who filled some of the highest places among 
the world-rulers of the day. There was 
Maud, Countess of Blois and Champagne ; 
Havisa, Duchess of Brittany; and Emma, 
the lady of England so well known in Anglo- 
Saxon story, twice the regnant Queen, twice 
the dowager Queen of England, mother of 
King Hardicanute, and of King Edward the 
Confessor. 

Fifty years of restless, brilliant, busy life 
prematurely aged the third great Duke, 
When scarcely past middle age his health 
declined. Worn out, he gradually failed 
before he had reached his sixtieth year. 

Weak and ailing, and suffering no little 
pain, but with all his great mental powers 
still as fresh and vigorous as ever, he went 
to his loved palace and abbey of Fécamp and 
prepared quietly to die. With all care and 
forethought he arranged the succession of 
his son Richard, Guenora’s eldest son. He 
gathered the Norman nobles round him and 
received their homage for his son. Richly 
he endowed his other numerous sons, com- 
mending them all to the brotherly love and 
care of his eldest born, and very generously 
did the young Richard carry out his father’s 
plans. This noble group of boys, as we have 
seen, became the ancestors of some of the 
proudest and most illustrious houses in 
Europe. 

* bs * * * 

Outside the south transept of the great 
abbey-church he loved, Duke Richard had 
placed a huge stone chest. On the eve of 
every Lord’s day this stone chest was filled 
with the finest wheat corn. The poor of Fe- 
camp were invited to fill from this chest a 
little measure of grain, and to this was added 
a small dole of money. 

When the end came Duke Richard was 
found to have left careful directions re 
specting his burial. The well-known stone 
chest which had held so often the wheat for 
the poor was to be his coffin. The coffin was 
not to be interred in the Fécamp abbey—he 
said he was not worthy to lie there—but out- 
side, near where the great stone chest had 
stood. He was to be buried just beneath the 
Abbey wall, where from the roof, probably 
through an overhanging gargoyle, the rain of 
heaven might ever and anon drop upon the 
earth which covered his last resting-place. 

“ Un sarkeu fist appareillier 
Lez la meissiere del mustier 


A mettre emprés sa mort sun cors 
Sur la gutiére de defors.”—Roman de Rou. 


His son scrupulously carried out Richard 
Sans Peur’s dying wishes, but after a time 
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built a little chapel opening into the Abbey 


over his father’s grave. This second Richard, 
the fourth of the Norman Dukes, who 
reigned some thirty years over the now 


renowned and mighty Duchy, 
like his three predecessors was 
a man of conspicuous ability. 
The old loyal friendship of his 
father for the new royal house 
of France (the Capetian) was 
kept up, and for all the thirty 
years of Richard’s reign, Nor- 
mandy and its dependent pro- 
vinces were the bulwarks of 
the French kingdom. In return 
for this steady friendship and 
assistance the kings of France of 
the house of Capet treated the 
Norman Duke and his people as 
brothers-in-arms, as belonging 
to the same nationality as 
Frenchmen, and no longer as 
Northern pirates. Yet in spite 
of their recognition by the royal 
house, a recognition the father 
and grandfather of Duke 
Richard I]. had wished for in 
vain—the Norman having ever 
longed with a passionate long- 
ing to be ranked as one of the 
polished and brilliant peoples 
among whom he had settled— 
yet in spite of this recognition 
Duke Richard and his nobles 
still kept up the closest con- 
nection and friendship with the 
old northern fatherland. The 
fearless race, during the reign of 
the great Duke, while being 
Frenchmen in all that was ad- 
mirable and desirable, remained 
northern in courage and spirit 
and love for adventure. It was 
this courage and spirit which 
enabled them to seat a new 
dynasty on the throne of France, 
a dynasty which reigned with 
an unbroken succession for more 
than eight centuries. It was 
the same dauntless spirit which 
helped them to conquer the 
fairest provinces of Italy and 
Sicily, which left them victors 
on the stricken field of Hastings 
and masters of England. 








of the Viking Rollo the wild freebooter, sur- 


rounded himself with all the state and pom 
which we are accustomed to associate wit 
the great Plantagenet or Valois kings. He 
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The court of Duke Richard le Bon was | 


modelled upon the court of the kings of 
France ; probably it went far beyond its model 
in its rigid etiquette. The great-grandson 
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would admit none but “gentlemen” (his 
chroniclers used this familiar term apparently 
for the first time) about his sacred person. 
His father Richard Sans Peur was described 
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in a contemporary chronicle as “ Dux Pira- 
torum,” and yet chivalry, heraldry, feu- 
dality, all appear fairly developed in the 
days of his heir, Duke Richard le Bon. The 
courts of Rouen and Fécamp in the first 
years of the eleventh century evidently 
present the first examples of the splendid 
pageantry which was one of the great 
characteristic features of a later age. 

Indeed, the curious early aristocratic de- 
velopment of the court and government 
under Duke Richard II. was one of the prin- 








\ice-bound waters. 
cipal incentives to a formidable revolt of the ' 





a 


peasantry, a revolt which was crushed out 
with extreme sternness and even cruelty. 

But the most striking incident in the days 
of the fourth of these great Dukes was the 
outcome of the restless spirit of adventure. 

In old days the ancestors of these Normans 
had found those ice-bound countries which 
fringed the Baltic and far-stretching North 
Seas too narrow and too poor for them 
and their fast-increasing race. They were 
hemmed in by stormy seas, and often by 
The spirit of adventure, 
the desire for gold and beautiful things, the 

longing for a fairer 

. and brighter home, 

2 had led them to 

: southern seas year 

; after year. Their 

Y black ships became 

the terror of the 

peoples who lived 

along the sea-board of 

Europe, and even far 

up the great rivers, 

into the very heart 

of England, Germany,. 
and France. 

In the course of the 
reign of the fourth 
Duke, Richard le Bon, 
the spirit of adven- 
ture again seems to 
have seized the Nor- 
man-Frenchman. The 
fair land they had 
won in France be- 
came too narrow for 
some of the restless 
sons of the Vikings, 
and we hear of two 
bold attempts to make. 
new settlements in 
the far south. The 
first of these — we 
know little or no- 
thing of the details— 
seems to have failed. 
The Norman tried to 
win his way in the 
great beautiful penin- 
sula of the west, but 
the Spanish invasion 
came to nothing. The 
Norman ships, with 
the Norman knights, 
of the hapless ex- 
pedition, never re 
turned. They made 
no settlement in 
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Spain, and the attempt seems never to have 
been renewed. 

Far different was the fate of the other 
wild and daring attempt at southern 
conquest. 

Some ten years before the death of Duke 
Richard II. (le Bon), a company of Normans, 
returning from the Holy Land, had fought 
and beaten back a fleet of Saracens besieging 
the South Italian city of Salerno. Gaimar, 
the Prince of Salerno, struck with their 
splendid daring, asked them to remain with 
him, and offered them rich gifts if they 
would enter his service. The Norman 
knights refused. “We fight for our reli- 
gion, not for gold,” they said. The Italian 

rince then begged them to send over from 

ormandy to his Court any of their brothers- 
in-arms who cared for fighting the Pagans, 
promising a rich reward. The response to 
this invitation was the beginning of those 
famous Italian wanderings which surrounded 
the Norman name, during the eleventh and 
following century, with the most marvellous 
halo of romance and history. Obeying the 
first invitation to Salerno, little companies of 
Norman knights and gentlemen wandered 
southwards. Their splendid bravery, their 
skill in negotiation, their marvellous aptitude 
for government, won for themselves count- 
ships, dukedoms, principalities, and king- 
doms. The whole of the beautiful South of 
Italy and Sicily, with its fair cities, its bound- 
less wealth, its vineyards and oliveyards be- 
came Norman. One noble family from the 
Cotentin were distinguished beyond all other 
knightly adventurers. The castle of Haute- 
ville, in the neighbourhood of Coutances, 
furnished in the persons of the sons of 
Tancred, the lord of Hauteville, a group of 
counts, dukes, and kings who, for some two 
hundred years, powerfully influenced the 
fortunes of Southern Europe, and all the 
storied lands which formed the Mediterranean 
seaboard. 

In Southern Italy there was but a little 
stretch of blue sea which separated them from 
Sicily, the fairest island in the world—Sicily, 
the garden of the Mediterranean, with its 
matchless cities of Palermo and Messina. 
The pennons of the Hautevilles were not 
long before they crossed the narrow streak 
of sea. But in Sicily the Norman Viking 
—for the Hauteville, whether called Guis- 
card, Roger, or Bohemond, strangely resem- 
bled his wild, freebooting ancestor—found a 
doughtier foe, a sterner antagonist than the 
effeminate Lombard or degenerate Greek of 
Southern Italy. Across the narrow strait 





the Norman found the Saracen in possession 
of and determined to do battle for his 
charmed Sicilian land. Here the fighting 
was a reality, and lasted many years, but in 
the end the Norman skill and bravery tri- 
umphed completely, and the crown of Sicily 
was added to the long and many-coloured 
roll of Norman triumphs. 

In the hour of their proudest successes, 
the greatest of the Hautevilles, Guiscard, 
Roger, and Bohemond, we learn, even 
dreamed of winning and wearing the diadem 
of the Eastern empire, and for a time even 
that superb prize seemed to be within their 
reach, But it was not to be. After a cen- 
tury and a half of brilliant rule in Italy 
and Sicily, the Sicilian house of Hauteville 
was virtually extinct. Only a few years 
after the death of the last Norman King 


of Sicily, Normandy itself became a province 


of the French monarchy, while in England 
at the same period the Norman name and 
influence was a thing of the past. 

The Normans who fought under the Duke 
William at Hastings had created another and 
a greater England, and insensibly, in less 
than one hundred and fifty years the con- 
querors had been lost in the conquered. 
Normandy, the ancient province, was wrested 
from King John by Philip, and united to 
the crown of France in 1204. The Norman 
name and nationality died out almost simul- 
taneously in Rouen, London, and Palermo. 

Richard le Bon died at Fécamp after an 
eventful reign of thirty years—during which 
the name and power of the Norman had 
enormously increased. He was laid by his 
father, Richard Sans Peur, in the chapel 
built over the grave under the south tran- 
sept of the great Fécamp Abbey—the grave 
on which the rain drippings from the gar- 
goyles of the minster roof might fall con- 
tinually. 

In the reign of the Angevin King of Eng- 
land, Henry II. (in the year 1162), in the 
presence of this “trés illustré et glorieux 
seigneur,” as the contemporary record styles 
him, the bodies of the two Dukes—Richard 
Sans Peur and Richard le Bon—were trans- 
lated from the strange tomb under the drip- 
ping gargoyles of the transept to the more 
honourable resting-place close to the high 
altar of the Abbey—a resting-place which 
these Dukes refused to reserve for themselves, 
deeming themselves unworthy. 

A great company of prelates, mitred 
abbots, and nobles were present with King 
Henry II. when the translation of the Dukes’ 
bodies took place. 
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Some three and 2 
half centuries later 
the grave by the 
high altar was again 
Officially opened 
(A.D. 1518), and two 
lead coffins slightly 
injured were found, 
containing the re. 
mains of the two 
Dukes. New cof. 
fins were provided 
and the bones of 
the great Norman 
princes _ reverently 
replaced* again by 
the high altar. 


* * * 


Duke Richard le Bon 
left three sons, the eldest, 
Richard, had been ac- 
knowledged the heir to 
the broad Duchy before 
his father had been laid under 

the shadow of the roof of 
the Fécamp Abbey. The second, 
Robert, received as his portion the 
province of Hiesmois, a beautiful 
district to the south and west of 





ASF Caen. The third, Mauger, took holy orders, 

, a and eventually became Archbishop of Rouen of 
are infamous memory. The brothers Richard and 
a Robert seem to have fallen out directly after 

. ‘aS. their father’s death about the possession of the 
—-. mighty Castle of Falaise—which was in the heart 
a cA 4" of the younger brother’s portion. We hear of a 
oe fx: war, a reconciliation, and then of the sudden 


Ps death of the young Duke Richard—men said by 

. poison administered by his brother Robert’s hand 

—at a great feasting at Rouen. The true story 

will never be known, but the dark shadow of an 

awful crime seemed ever to brood over and cloud 

the younger brother’s life. Without opposition this Robert became Duke of the Normans 

—in a little more than a year after his father (Richard le Bon) was laid to sleep in the 
Fécamp Abbey. 

The dead Richard was married, or more accurately betrothed, to a child, Adeéle, the 
daughter of King Robert of France. In after years the child-widow married Baudouin de 
Lisle, Count of Flanders. Her daughter was Matilda, queen of William the Conqueror, 
hence apparently the reason of the Church being so long opposed to the marriage of 
William, who was nephew of Richard. William and Matilda were thus within the for- 
bidden degrees, 


* The exact position of the grave which contains these remains is unknown. It is believed the coffins lie in front of the 
present high altar of the abbey-church, on the north side. 
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UNDERGROUND MOUNTAINS. 
By Prorzssor A. W. RUCKER, F.R.S. 


THIRD 


S the result of the observations which 
were discussed last month, we may 
take it as proved that in the United Kingdom 
there are certain lines to which the north 
pole of the magnet is attracted, and in the 
south of England one of these runs from 
London to South Wales, in a direction which 
may be roughly described as that of the Great 
Western Railway. It may be asked, do known 
geological facts in any way confirm or ex- 
plain the hypothesis that this is a line along 
which igneous rocks approach nearer to the 
surface than elsewhere ? 

Now, geologists have long believed that 
a ridge of the older rocks runs in this very 
direction from the south of Ireland, through 
South Wales, un- 
der London, and 
so to Belgium. 

The coal beds of 
South Wales lie in 
a long trough, all 
round which the 
oldercarboniferous 
limestone crops up. 
It forms, as it were, 
a cup, which con- 
tains the coal mea- 
sures, and of which 
the rim is visible 
all round them. 
Farther to the east 
we come to the 
coal beds of the 
Forest of Dean, 
and a little to the north of this to the Bristol 
coal-field. In both cases the coal measures 
lie in hollows in older rocks, which to the east 
of these points do not occur again in England. 
They reappear, however, in Belgium, and 
bear within a similar hollow the Belgian coal- 
field. Many years ago the late Mr. Godwin 
Austen pointed out that probably there was 
no true break in the paleozoic rocks between 
Gloucestershire and Belgium, but that under 
the Valley of the Thames they were merely 
overlaid by newer formations. The truth 
of this theoretical deduction has since been 
proved, 

The paleozoic rocks have actually been 
reached by deep borings in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and the question has been 
debated whether hidden in their hollows 





Carboniferous 
Limestone. 











Geology of the Forest of Dean. 
A, Plan, and B, 


PAPER, 


there may be untouched stores of coal. If, 
then, these old sedimentary rocks lie ina 
long underground ridge from South Wales 
to the mouth of the Thames, is it not pos- 
‘sible that they are themselves upborne on a 
fold of the still older igneous rocks which 
form the framework on which newer deposits 
are built? If so, no boring has reached 
them ; but it now certainly appears probable 
that they have been felt through all the 
intervening strata by the magnet. From 
Milford Haven to Greenwich it is drawn to 
a line, the general direction of which is in 


close accord with that assigned to the paleo- 
zoic ridge. 

Nor is this all. Between the South Wales 

coal-field and the 

B Forest of Dean 

the Old Red Sand- 


stone and the Si- 
lurian Rocks rise 
to the surface and 
separate the coal- 
fields from each 
other, and, cu- 
riously enough, the 
forces at the four 
stations which sur- 
round it converge 
to this patch of old 
rocks. From Glou- 
cester, Clifton, 
Cardiff, and Bre- 
con the magnet is 
urged towards 
Usk, which lies in the centre of the older 
formations. Further observations are per- 
haps needed before we can. assert that a 
magnetic peak exists in the district; but 
if the forms of the underlying igneous 
rocks can be inferred from those of the 
visible strata, they would at a point such 
as this approach the surface between the 
depressions which contain the more recent 
coal measures. It is therefore significant 
that in this spot there should be indications 
of a centre of magnetic attraction. Our 
colleague, Professor Judd, F.R.S., has indeed 
suggested that the Reading peak may be due 
to precisely such a cause, and that at this 
point a transverse ridge may intervene be- 
tween two of the depressions of the palaozoic 
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{| Millstone Grit. 
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axis. If this be so, the magnetic disturbance 
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is a danger signal to any who may be tempted 
to bore for coal in the Valley of the Thames. 
Analogy indicates that if found at all it will 
be in a trough in the older rocks, and the 
worst possible place to look for it would be 
on the top of the ridge which divides between 
such depressions. At all events, I should not 
take shares in a company which proposed to 
bore for coal at Henley. 

Such, then, are the results of a magnetic 
survey of the Valley of the Thames and South 
Wales. It is proved, as we venture to think, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that there is a 
centre of attraction near Reading which is as 
it were the focus 
of a widespread 





ties of basalt appear on the surface centres of 
attraction or ridge lines would occur. Else- 
where the magnet might be affected by 
concealed masses of this or of less potent 
igneous rocks, but the whole theory would be 
strengthened if in these cases—as in that of 
the paleozoic ridge—there were some geo. 
logical fact which suggested an explanation 
of the magnetic phenomena. These condi- 
tions are satisfied. 

On the accompanying map a number of sta- 
tions are joined by zigzag lines. The lines 
occur in pairs, and the forces at the stations 
through which they pass tend inwards to- 
wards the space 
which they en- 





disturbance, and 
from this a less 
fully surveyed, 
but still clearly 
indicated locus 
of attraction 
runs to South 
Wales. The di- 
rection of this 
line is in strik- 
ing agreement 
with that of a 
ridge of the 
older rocks the jj» 











close. Within 
that space runs, 
in each case, a 
ridge line, but 
as the evidence 
is at present in- 
sufficient to de- 
fine its exact po- 
sition it is better 
merely to indi- 
cate, in this way, 
the tract of 
country through 





existence of 
which was fore- 
told by geolo- 
gists, and has 
been since estab- 
lished by expe- 
riment. 

It is now neces- 
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ni} which it runs. 
Professor Judd 
has kindly pre- 
pared for us a 
geological map 
in which all the 
principal masses 
of basalt in the 
2} country are 











sary to show that 
this agreement 
between the 
magnetic state 
and the geologi- 
-cal constitution 
of the south of England is nota mere coinci- | 
dence, but that similar phenomena are ob- 
served elsewhere. In discussing this part of 
the subject I may say at once that it has been 
impossible to survey the rest of the United | 
Kingdom in the same detail as the neighbour- 
hood of London. Our conclusions, therefore, 
must be received as provisional, like the 
accounts brought back by travellers from a 
land which they have only hurried through. 
Let us, however, in the first place note 
what we should 4 priori expect. The rock 
which displays the most powerful magnetic 
properties is basalt, and we should, therefore, 


Cardiff, Bristol, and Gloucester. 


Geological Map of the South Wales Coal-Field and the Forest of Dean. 


a Silurian Rocks. 


The arrows represent the horizontal magnetic disturbing forces at Brecon, 


marked, and the 
magnetic dis- 
tricts shown in 
the map include 
every one of 
them, with a 
single exception in the neighbourhood of 
Limerick. 

On the West coast of Scotland we find very 
powerful disturbing forces, which in_ the 
south tend towards a centre somewhere out 
at sea. This district contains the vast masses 
of basalt which are found in the islands of 
Skye and Mull. 

A ridge line runs across the South of Scot- 
land from Ayrshire to the Forth, and this is 
almost exactly in the centre of the Scotch 
coal-field, where basaltic rocks occur in large 
masses. In the North of Ireland there is a 
locus of attraction which runs through the 





regard it as probable that where large quanti- 


basalt of Antrim. 
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Another district— 





though this is perhaps | | 
more doubtful—appears 
to be connected with the |* — 
basalts of Cader Idris, in | 
North Wales, and the 
occasional outcrops of the 
same rock in the Welsh | ° 
Marches. 

Two other loci of mag- fs! _| 
netic attraction occur in ; 
the midst of formations | | 
of igneous rocks, though |. 
basalt is not so conspicu- || | | 
ous as in those just de- 
scribed. One of these ‘ - 
includes within it the |" 
Great Glen of Scotland 
—the line of the Caledo- z 
nian Canal—and is thus = |a\{ “2 
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associated with the geo- 
logical fault which runs 
along this valley. The 
other is in Connemara. 
Of the remaining three 
one, viz. the district of 
the palozoic ridge, has |” 
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been fully discussed. 
Another, which runs 
through the wolds of so 
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east Yorkshire to Settle — 
and Appleby, includes a 
remarkable geological 
line along which the Jurassic and Liassic 
strata thin out very suddenly, so that it has 
been supposed probable that the crystalline 
rocks approach the surface more closely than 
elsewhere. 

The last is a remarkable district which 
surrounds Kells in the east of Ireland. At 
this town there is a maximum of vertical 
force, and at all the neighbouring stations 
the horizontal forces tend more or less 
markedly towards it as acentre. No known 
geological fact offers any explanation of this 
phenomenon. 

To sum up then—of the nine centres or 
loci of attraction, four—in the west of Scot- 
land, in the Scotch coal-field, in Antrim and 
in North Wales—are associated with large 
masses of basalt, and two others in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caledonian Canal, and in 
Connemara respectively, are connected with 
other igneous rocks. Two more occur in 
districts in the south of England, and in 
Yorkshire, in which there are good geological 
reasons for believing that the igneous rocks 
approach nearer to the surface than else- 





Districts which attract the north pole of the magnet. 


where. In one case only—that of Kells— 
is there no apparent relation between the 
geology of the district and the magnetic 
disturbances of which it is the seat. 

While remembering, then, that more in- 
formation is in many cases desirable, we 
cannot but think that these results are not 
due to accidental coincidences. They show 
clearly that lines of magnetic attraction are 
determined by the presence of rocks of a 
particular kind, and that the magnet may be 
used to trace them where they lie concealed 
from view. They must be present in great 
quantity to produce far-reaching effects. 
The Malverns themselves affect only their 
immediate neighbourhood, but their bulk is 
small compared with that of a mass which 
would support the palzozoic ridge, and the 
rock of which they are composed is feebly 
magnetic compared with the basalts of 
Antrim and the Western Isles. If the latter 
were buried beneath a mile of sedimentary 
strata the magnet would certainly detect 
them, and it is not too much to hope that 
we may be able by its aid to learn something 
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either of the form of the floor of primeval 
rock on which these islands are built, or of 
the position of concealed masses of basalt— 
if such there be—which, like the hills of 
Skye and Mull, have been formed in compara- 
tively recent times. 

This expectation is not founded only on 
the relation which appears to exist between 
the geology and the magnetic state of the 
counties of England. Since Dr. Thorpe and I 
gave some account of our results to the Royal 
Society another paper has been published, 
which confirms in a remarkable way the con- 
nection between geology and magnetics. 

In the course of the celebrated voyage of 
the Challenger magnetic observations were 
made in many out-of-the-way parts of the 
globe, with regard to which we either had no, 
or no recent, information. 

These valuable results have been discussed 
by Staff-Commander Creak, R.N., F.R.S., of 
the Hydrographic Department of the Admi- 
ralty. All information which has reached 
the Admiralty from other sources has also 
aa through his hands. Thus with all the 

nown facts at his disposal, he has prepared 
charts representing the magnetic state of the 
earth in the year 1880. 

A similar survey was undertaken by the 
late Sir Edward Sabine for the year 1842, and 
Commander Creak has had the most interest- 
ing task of tracing the changes which have 
taken place in the last forty years. 

It has long been known that the old hypo- 
thesis, that the earth has two magnetic poles, 
is insufficient to afford a satisfactory ex- 
planation of its magnetic state. There is 
indeed in each hemisphere only one point at 
which a freely suspended magnet would place 
itself in a vertical position, and if the term 
pole is, as it should be, reserved for these, it 
is true that the earth has two poles. These 
are not, however, the points at which the 
earth’s magnetic force is most intense. There 
are in each hemisphere two magnetic foci 
which satisfy this last condition, and thus a 
better, though still very rough representation 
of the earth’s magnetic state is attained by 
supposing that there is inside it not one 
magnet, but two of different strengths, the 
poles of which are farther apart in the 
northern than in the southern hemisphere. 
The truth is that the globe is an irregularly 
magnetised mass, and that the magnetic 
forces display their greatest intensity at two 
points in each hemisphere. With regard to 
these two pairs of foci, various suggestions 
have been made. On the hypothesis that there 
is one in each hemisphere only, it has been 














thought that the changes which take place 
from year to year in the magnetic state of 
the earth might be explained by the suppo. 
sition that the magnetic poles revolved 
round the axis of the earth. On the 
amended hypothesis of two foci in each 
hemisphere it has been thought that one pair 
might be caused by the inherent magnetism 
of the earth and be fixed in position, while the 
other might represent magnetism induced in 
the earth by other bodies and be in motion, 

Without discussing these suggestions fur- 
ther, it is sufficient to say that Commander 
Creak found that the changes during the last 
forty years in the magnetic state of the earth 
have not involved any considerable changes 
in the positions of the poles or foci. It is as 
he points out, not at the poles, but in quite 
other and unexpected regions of the earth, 
that the greatest changes of its magnetic state 
are in progress. 

Let us now consider for a moment what 
would be the effect of an increase of the at- 
traction exerted by the earth on the north 
pole of a magnet in a given locality. Further 
imagine that the change is gradual, lasts 
during many years, and is the source of the 
secular variation which is observed from 
year to year in the magnetic elements in its 
neighbourhood. 

In the first place, then, the declinations to 
the east and west of such a centre of change 
would be altered, so that the north poles of 
magnets on opposite sides would move in 
opposite directions towards the centre. 

In the next place, the vertical downward 
force exerted on a north pole immediately 
over it would increase. 

No effect would be produced on the hori- 
zontal force above the centre of attraction, as 
there the force which it exerts would be 
directly downwards. To the north of it, 
however, the southward force due to the new 
centre would tend to diminish the normal 
northward horizontal force. At first this 
effect on a compass carried northwards would 
increase rapidly, but it would again diminish 
as increasing distance diminished the disturb- 
ing influence. To the north, therefore, of 
such a centre, the horizontal force would be 
decreasing from year to year, and at some 
distance to the north of it there might be a 
point of maximum change. 

Now Commander Creak finds that every 
one of these conditions is satisfied in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Horn, 

In the South Pacific, as in England, the 
north pole of the compass needle is swinging 
eastward. In the South Atlantic it is moving 
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to the west. Near Cape Horn the horizontal 
force is diminishing slowly. Almost due north 
of it, however, between Valparaiso and Monte 
Video, there is a point of maximum annual 
decrease. The downward vertical force ex- 
erted on the north pole of the needle is, on 
the other hand, increasing, and increasing 
more rapidly near to Cape Horn than else- 
where in that part of the world. There can 
therefore be no doubt that the attraction ex- 
erted on the north pole of a magnet is increas- 
ing near the southern extremity of America. 

In all Commander Creak finds evidence of 
three such foci of maximum alteration in 
the magnetic influence of the earth. Attwo 
—that already described and another less 
important one in China—the attraction on a 
north pole is increasing ; at the third—in the 
Gulf of Guinea—it is diminishing. Impor- 
tant, however, as these points are, the 
changes which are in progress are probably 
not confined to them. They are to the 
regions of principal change what the Reading 
peak is to the paleozoic ridge—points of 
maximum effect. We must not let them 
conceal from us the fact that their properties 
are only the most obvious results of causes 
which affect much wider areas than their 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Commander Creak has therefore drawn 
lines which separate those parts of the earth 
in which the annual change of declination is 
westwards from those in which it is towards 
the east. Such a line passes through the 
Cape Horn focus, and from both sides the 
north pole of the needle is gradually being 
drawn more and more towards it. It is a 
locus of increasing magnetic attraction on 
the north pole, and its direction is most re- 
markable. It follows with great accuracy 
the western coast of the American Continent 
from Cape Horn to near Vancouver Island. 

Commander Creak has not published the 
details of the facts on which his conclusions 
are founded, but he has utilised many obser- 
vations made at sea; and we may take it on 
his authority that this peculiar relation 
between the magnetic line and the form of 
the continent is not due to any accidental 
grouping of stations at which magnetic 
measurements have been made. 

Accepting, therefore, his conclusions, it is 
made still more remarkable by the fact that 
this and another line of increasing attraction 
appear to be closely connected with the 
volcanic system of the globe. 

The borders of the Pacific are at present 
the main seat of volcanic energy, and a vast 
ring of active volcanoes encircles it. A 





journey up the western coast of America, 
across by the Aleutian Islands to Kams- 
chatka, thence vié Japan to the Eastern 
Archipelago, would bring the traveller within 
sight of the greater part of known “burning 
mountains.” The circuit might be completed 
by New Zealand and some of the Southern 
Pacific Isles.. Now, curiously enough, Com- 
mander Creak’s lines of increasing attraction 
are both situated in what may be broadly 
termed the borders of the Pacific. That on 
the west coast of America, close to which all 
the active volcanoes on that continent lie, 
follows the outline of the coast with great 
fidelity, except that it cuts across from the 
southern to the northern continent without 
following the sinuosities of the Isthmus of 
Panama. The second line is in the extreme 
east of Asia, but it does not follow the trend 
of the coast. It cuts across Australia and 
the eastern end of the Eastern Archipelago 
—which abounds with volcanoes. Thence it 
enters China. 

The parts of the lines which run east and 
west are less easily interpreted than those 
portions which run north and south. Ifa line 
of increasing or decreasing attraction were 
parallel to a line of latitude, it would be in- 
dicated by an alteration in the sign of the 
secular change of the horizontal force to 
the north and south of it respectively. It 
would be a line of no change of horizontal 
force and also a line of maximum change 
of vertical force. Commander Creak does 
not give drawings of these lines, but there 
is apparently no connection between them. 
It therefore seems probable that the true 
lines of change of magnetic force run ap- 
proximately north and south, and that the 
connecting links, which run east and west, 
merely divide the regions in which the 
effects due to the one or the other pre- 
dominate. A glance at Commander Creak’s 
map, then, is sufficient to show that the lines 
either lie in those parts of the world which are 
remarkable for volcanic activity, or in the 
most tranquil regions. Commander Creak 
does not, I think, draw attention to this fact, 
but he distinctly leans to the view that the 
phenomena must be explained by changes of 
a “progressive character below the earth’s 
surface which are only made manifest by the 
secular change observed in the magnetic 
elements.” 

It would not be difficult to suggest causes 
which might be at work to produce the 
observed results, though in the present state 
of our knowledge such suggestions can be 
little better than speculations. Alterations in 
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temperature affect the magnetic state of iron, 
and if the temperature of large masses of 
magnetic rock varied with the intensity of 
volcanic agencies in the neighbourhood, it 
is conceivable that the latter might cause, or 
at all events modify, the secular change. It 
is also possible that earth currents may play 
a much more important part in these world- 
wide phenomena than they do in disturbances 
which are restricted to a small district. 

Before any such ideas can be tested pro- 
bably many generations of observers must 
pass away. 

It is, however, well to remember, that it is 
possible that the local forces, even in a country 
like England, may slowly change. Until the 
recent survey, Scotland wasthe only partof the 
United Kingdom of which the magnetic state 
had been fully studied. An admirable series 
of observations was made there about thirty 
years ago by Mr. Welsh, then Superintendent 
of the Kew observatory. He was in delicate 
health, and his death, which followed closely 
on the completion of his work, was thought 
to have been accelerated by the exposure 
which it involved. His results were pre- 
pared for publication by the late Professor 
Balfour Stewart, but no attempt was made 
to determine the magnitude of the disturbing 
forces at the various stations. 

We have done this by applying our method 
of calculation to the data Mr. Welsh sup- 
plied. The result shows clearly that the 
distribution of local forces in Scotland is, on 
the whole, the same now as it was thirty 
years ago. The disturbing forces of 1857 
may be inserted in our map without necessi- 
tating any but one or two very trifling 
changes in the ridge and valley lines. Where 
we find high vertical forces Mr. Welsh’s 
observations indicate them too. But whether 
this general similarity is attended by minor 
alterations it is impossible to say. At several 
places where the declination has been deter- 
mined, not only in 1857 and 1886 but also 
by some naval officers about the year 1870, 
the three sets of results seem to show a 
progressive change in the disturbance. It is, 
however, quite possible that this may be due 
to the slightly different methods of calcula- 
tion which had, of necessity, to be employed 
in each case. On the other hand it is well 
established by a comparison of the records of 
Greenwich and Kew, that the secular varia- 
tions even at two such closely neighbouring 
stations, vary considerably, and for several 
years one Observatory lags behind or gains 
upon the other. For aught we at present know 
such variations may affect larger districts. 








On these doubtful and difficult points I do 
not wish to dwell, nor indeed have I the least 
desire to dogmatise on any part of a subject 
of which the study is only just begun. It 
is, however, interesting to observe how the 
vague general knowledge that the magnet is 
subject to disturbing influences near volca- 
noes and trap rocks is gradually taking form 
and shape. 

Commander Creak made a step of great 
importance when he showed that islands in 
the northern hemisphere attract the north, 
and islands in the southern hemisphere the 
south pole of the magnet ; that is, they be- 
have as though endued with the same mag- 
netism as the hemisphere in which they are 
placed. Our survey of the United Kingdom 
is, we believe, the most detailed that has yet 
been undertaken of so large an area, and the 
first in which a serious attempt has been made 
to measure and depict the disturbing forces. 
Our results clearly indicate that though a 
particular basaltic column may attract the 
north pole of the magnet at one edge 
and repel it at another, yet in this part of 
(and presumably elsewhere in) the northern 
hemisphere great masses of basalt, and in 
a less degree other igneous rocks, attract 
the north pole of the magnet. They behave 
relatively to the surrounding sedimentary 
rocks as the islands to the sea. Lastly, 
Commander Creak’s new maps suggest a 
new view of the cause of the secular change. 
It is due, he thinks, not to any mysteri- 
ous rotation of magnetic pole or focus round 
the axis of the globe, but to changes in the 
magnetic forces at places which, as we have 
seen, are associated in the most remarkable 
way with the great centres of volcanic 
activity. 

If, then, the foci of the age-long variations 
in the magnetic state of the earth are found 
at those points where masses of magnetic 
rock may not unreasonably be supposed to 
be undergoing the greatest changes of posi- 
tion, temperature, and physical states ; if 
the local disturbances, which have long been 
associated with volcanic rocks, help us, when 
none such are visible, to detect them in their 
hiding-place, to map out the folds of the 
underlying igneous foundation upon which 
the sedimentary strata rest; if, in a word, 
magnetic disturbances, local and secular, are 
connected with the past and present volcanic 
history of the globe, it may be that the 
physicist can supply the geologist with a 
hitherto neglected weapon, and that the 
geologist may yet unravel some of the most 
mysterious problems of terrestrial magnetism. 
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BASIL AND ANNETTE. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avrnor oF ‘‘ Bianr-o’-Grass,” ‘Gri,’ ‘‘ Love’s Harvest,” ‘“‘ BreaD anp CuEEsE AND Kisszs,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 


ACH man of this small group represented 
in his own person the epitome of a drama 
more or less stirring and eventful. With 
three of these we have little to do, and no 
good purpose will be served by recounting 
their antecedents. The history of the fourth 
—he who stood with his hand on the neck 
of old Corrie’s horse, looking up at Basil 
—will presently be unfolded. 

He was a full-bearded man, the light 
brown hair so effectually concealing his fea- 
tures that only his cheekbones and forehead 
were visible. To a physiologist, therefore, 
the index was imperfect. He was a young 
man, of about the same age as Basil, and his 
name was Newman Chaytor. This was his 
true name ; it will be as well to say as much, 
for there was much that was false about him. 

The man who held the candle was known 
as Jim the Hatter ; Jim belonged properly to 
him by right, the Hatter was a patronymic he 
had earned by working on various goldfields 
alone, without a mate. Why they call men 
on the gold-diggings thus inclined, Hatters, 
is one of the mysteries, but it is a fact. Of 
the other two it will be sufficient to refer to 
them as Nonentity Number One and Non- 
entity Number Two. Jim the Hatter was 
a large-boned, loose-limbed man, of great 
strength. Upon his first arrival in Australia 
his time, to put it gently, was not his own ; 
it belonged to his country. He was now 
free, but his morals had not been improved 
by the lesson his country had administered 
to him. 

It will thus be seen that Basil had unfor- 
tunately fallen among thieves. 

For a few moments the man on horseback 
and the men on foot preserved silence, and 
opportunity was afforded for a striking pic- 
ture. Jim the Hatter was the first to speak. 

“Well, mate ?” he said. 

“Ts this the township of Gum Flat ?” in- 
quired Basil. 

“It is. If you're looking for it, you’re 
dead on the gutter.” 

“TI thought I must. have mistaken my 
way,” said Basil. ‘What has come over 
the place ?” 

Newman Clayton answered him, “It has 
gone,” he said, “to the dogs.” 





“ Like yourselves,” thought Basil, gazing 
at the men, but deeming it prudent not to 
express himself aloud upon a point so per- 
sonal. He spoke, however. “It is the place 
I was making for. I suppose I can put up 
here for the night ?” 

“There’s nothing to prevent you. Gum 
Flat township just now is Liberty Hall.” 

“Stop a bit, stop a bit,” said Nonentity 
Number One, considering it necessary to his 
dignity that he should take part in the con- 
ference. “Is the gentleman prepared to pay 
for accommodation ?” 

“That's a proper question,” said Non- 
entity Number Two, thus asserting himself. 

“Of course he is,” said Jim the Hatter, 
answering for Basil, who, with an empty 
purse, was saved from awkwardness. 

A diversion occurred here. Newman 
Chaytor snatched the candle from Jim the 
Hatter, in order that he might obtain a 
clearer view of Basil. 

“Manners, mate,” said Jim the Hatter. 

‘Manners be hanged !” retorted Newman 
Chaytor, holding the candle high. “ They’re 
out of stock.” 

This was evident. To smooth matters 
Basil volunteered an explanation. “I have 
come here upon business, but I am afraid } 
have lost my time.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Jim the Hatter. 
“We're all business men here; ready at @ 
moment’s notice to turn a honest penny. 
That’s true, ain’t it, mate?” 

He addressed Newman Chaytor, but that 
worthy did not reply. Having obtained a 
clearer view of Basil's face he seemed to be 
suddenly struck dumb, and stared at it as 
though he were fascinated. 

“Still,” continued Jim the Hatter, “ it’s 
as well to be particular in these times. I’m 
very choice in the company I keep, and I 
don’t as a rule do business with strangers, 
unless,” he added, with a grin which found 
its reflection on the lips of Nonentities 
Numbers One and Two, “they pay their 
footing first.” 

“Tf you wish to know my name,” said 
Basil, “ it is Basil Whittingham.” 

“ What!” cried Newman Chaytor, findin 
his tongue ; but the exclamation of undoub 
astonishment appeared to be forced from 
him instead of being voluntarily uttered. 
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“Basil Whittingham,” repeated Basil. 
“Being here, I must stop for the night. Is 
there a stable near ?” 

“There’s one at the back,” said Newman 
Chaytor, with sudden alacrity, “or rather 
there was one. I'll show you.” 

“Thank you,” said Basil, and followed his 
guide to the rear of the shanty. 

The three men looked after them with no 
good will. 

“He’s a swell,” said Nonentity Number 
One. 

“He’s got a watch and chain,” said Non- 
entity Number Two. 

* And a horse,” said Jim the Hatter. 

Then they re-entered the store, and settled 
down to their game of cards. 

“Stop here a moment,” said Newman 
Chaytor to Basil. “T’ll get a light.” 

Returning with a candle stuck in a bottle, 
the fashionable form of candlestick in Gum 
Flat, he waved it about, sometimes so close 
to Basil that it shone upon his features. 

* You stare at me,” said Basil, “as if you 
knew me.” 

*‘ Never saw you before to my knowledge.” 
(A falsehood, but that is a detail.) ‘ You're 
not a colonial.” 

“T am an Englishman, like yourself, I 
judge.” 

“ Yes, I am English.” 

“You have the advantage of me—you 
know my name. May Lask yours ?” 

“Certainly,” said Chaytor, but he spoke, 
nevertheless, with a certain hesitation, as if 
something of importance hung uponit. “My 
name is Newman, with Chaytor tacked to 
it.” Then, anxiously, ‘Have you heard it 
before ?” 

“Never. This is a tumble-down place. It 
is a courtesy to call it a stable.” 

“Tt will serve, in place of a better.” 

“Oh, yes, it is better than nothing.” 

“Everything is tumble-down in Gum 
Flat. I am an Englishman, town bred. And 
you?” 

“My people hail from Devonshire.” 

“T am not dreaming, then,” said Chaytor, 
speaking for the second time involuntarily. 

“ Dreaming! ” exclaimed Basil. 

“T was thinking of another matter,” said 
Chaytor, with readiness, “Speaking my 
thoughts aloud is one of my bad tricks.” 

**One of mine too,” said Basil, smiling. 

“That is not the only thing in which we’re 
alike.” 

“No?” 

‘We are about the same age, about the 
same build, and we are both gentlemen. 














Your horse is blown ; you have ridden a long 
distance.” 

“From Bidaud’s plantation.” 

*T have heard of it. And you come 
upon business? I may be able to assist 

ou.” 

“T shall be glad of assistance,” said Basil, 
recognising in his companion an obvious 
superiority to the men they had left. “When 
I passed through Gum Flat a few months 
ago I thought it a township likely to thrive, 
and now I find it pretty well deserted.” 

“Tt has gone to the dogs, as I told you. 
There’s nothing but grass for your horse to 
nibble at. So you're from Devonshire. Do 
your people live there still ?” 

He mixed up the subjects of his remarks 
in the oddest manner, and all the time cast 
furtive glances at Basil with a certain men- 
tal preoccupation which would have forced 
itself upon Basil’s attention had he not been 
so occupied with his own special cares. 

“There are none left,” said Basil. 
the only one remaining.” 

“The only one?” 

“ Well, I have an old uncle, but we are 
not exactly on amicable terms.” 

“You are better off than Iam. I have 
no family left.” He sighed pathetically. “I 
fancy I can lay my hands ona bundle of sweet 
hay.” 

“T should feel grateful.” _ 

“Don’t leave the stable till I come back; 
I shan’t be gone long.” 

He was absent ten minutes or so, and 
though he went straight about his errand, he 
was thinking of something very different. 
“Tt is the most wonderful thing in the world,” 
ran his thoughts—‘“ that I should meet him 
here again, in this hole, not changed in the 
slightest! It can’t be accident ; it was pre- 
destined, and I should be a self-confessed 
idiot if I did not take advantage of it. But 
how is it to be worked? His uncle is still 
alive. What didhe say? ‘ We are not ex- 
actly on amicable terms.’ That is because 
he is proud. Iam not. I shouldbe a better 
nephew to the old fellow than this upstart. 
He is very old, in his second childhood most 
likely. This is the turning point of my life, 
and I will not throw away the chance. Just 
as I was at the bottom of the ladder, too. 
I'll climb to the top—I will, I will!” He 
raised his hand to the skies, as though 
registering an oath. 

“There,” he said, throwing down a bundle 
of hay which the horse immediately began 
to munch, “with a bucket of water your 
mare will do very well. I'll fetch it.” 
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“ You are very kind,” said Basil, warming 
to Newman Chaytor. 

“Not at all. Noblesse oblige.” This was 
said with a grand air. 

Basil held out his hand, and Chaytor 
pressed it effusively. Then, at Chaytor’s 
request, Basil spoke of the errand upon which 
he was engaged, and being plied skilfully 
with questions, put his companion in posses- 
sion of a great deal he wished to know, not 
only in relation to the affairs of Bidaud’s 
plantation but his own personal history as 
well. 

“Tt is curious,” said Chaytor, “that we 
two should have met at such a time and in 
such a place. Who knows what may come 
of it? Iam, strange to say, a bit of a doctor 
and a bit of a lawyer, and if you will accept 
my services I shall be glad to accompany you 
back to Bidaud’s plantation.” 

“But why ?” asked Basil, touched by the 
apparently unselfish offer. “I have no claim 
upon you.” 

“Except the claim that one gentleman has 
upon another—which should count for some- 
thing. It always has with me.” 

“Upon my word I don’t know how to 
thank you.” 

“Don’t try. It is myself I am rendering a 
service to,not you. Thisdeserted hole, and the 
association of those men”—jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder in the direction of the tent 
—‘sicken me. Does there not come to some 
men a crisis in their lives which compels 
them to turn over a new leaf, as the saying 
is, to cut themselves away entirely from the 
past and commence life anew ?” 

“Yes,” said Basil, struck by the applica- 
tion of this figure of speech to his own cir- 
cumstances, “ it has come to me.” 

“And to me. I intended to leave Gum 
Flat to-morrow, and I did not know in which 
direction. I felt like Robinson Crusoe on 
the desert island, without a friend, without 
a kindred soul to talk to, to associate with. 
If you will allow me to look upon you as a 
friend you will put me under a deep obliga- 
tion. Should the brother of the poor gen- 
tleman who died so suddenly this morning— 
the father of ‘that sweet young lady of whom 
you speak so tenderly—succeed in having 
things all his own way, you will be cast adrift, 
asITam. It is best to look things straight in 
the face, is it not *—even unpleasant things.” 

“Tt is the most sensible course,” said Basil. 

“Exactly. The most sensible course—and 
the most manly. Why should not you and 
I throw in our fortunes together? lam sure 
we should suit each other.” 





“T can but thank you,” said Basil. 
worth thinking over.” 

* All right ; there is plenty of time before 
us. Let us go into the store now. A word 
of warning first. The men inside are not to 
be trusted. I was thrown in their company 
against my will, and I felt that the associa- 
tion was degrading to me. We cannot pick 
and choose in this part of the world.” 

“Indeed we cannot. I will not forget 
your warning. To speak honestly, I am not 
in the mood or condition for society. I have 
had a hard day, and am dead beat.” 

“You would like to turn in,” said Chay- 
tor. “I can give you a shake-down, and for 
supper what remains of a tin of biscuits and 
a tin of sardines. There, don’t say a word. 
The luck’s on my side. Come along.” 

The Nonentities and Jim the Hatter were 
in the midst of a wrangle when they entered, 
and scarcely noticed them. This left Chay- 
tor free to attend to Basil. He placed before 
him the biscuits and sardines, and produced 
a flask of brandy. Basil was grateful for 
the refreshment; he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and it renewed his strength and 
revived his drooping spirits. Then he filled 
his pipe, and conversed in low tones with his 
new friend, while the gamblers continued 
their game. 

“Tf I stop up much longer,” said Basil, 
when he had had his smoke, “I shall dropoff ° 
my seat.” 

Chaytor rose and preceded him to the 
further end of the store. The building, if 
such a designation may be allowed to an 
erection composed of only wood and canvas, 
had been the most pretentious and imposing 
in the palmy days of the township, and 
although now it was all tattered and torn, like 
the man in the nursery rhyme, it could still 
boast of half a dozen private compartments 
in which sleepers could find repose and soli- 
tude. The walls of course were of calico, 
and for complete privacy darkness was neces- 
sa. 
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Chaytor and the three gamblers who were 
bending over their cards in the dim light of 
the larger space without, each occupied one 
of these sleeping compartments. Two re- 
mained vacant, and into one of these Chaytor 
led Basil. 

There was a stretcher in the room, a piece 
of strong canvas nailed upon four pieces of 
batten driven into the ground. The canvas 
was bare ; there were no bedclothes. 

“T have two blankets,” said Chaytor, “I 
can spare you one.” 

Basil was too tired to protest. Dressed 
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as he was he threw himself upon the stretcher, 
drew the blanket over him, and bidding his 
hospitable friend good night, and thanking 
him again, was fast asleep almost as the 
words passed his lips. 

Newman Chaytor stood for a moment or 
two gazing upon thesleeping man. “I can’t 
be dreaming,” he thought; “he is here 
before me, and I am wide awake. I drink 
to the future.” He held no glass, but he 
went through the pantomime of drinking 
out of one. 

Taking the lighted candle with him he 
joined his mates, and left Basil sleeping 
calmly in darkness. They were no longer 
playing cards, but with heads close together 
were debating in whispers. Upon Chaytor’s 
entrance they shifted their positions and 
ceased talking. 

“ Have you put your gentleman to bed ?” 
asked Jim the Hatter, in a sneering tone in 
which a sinister ring might have been 
detected. 

“Much obliged to you for the inquiry,” 
replied Chaytor, prepared to fence; “he is 
sound asleep.” 

“Interesting child! A case of love at first 
sight, mates.” 

Nonentities Numbers One and Two nod- 
ded, with dark looks at Chaytor, who 
smiled genially at them and commenced to 
smoke. 

“Or,” said Jim the Hatter, “perhaps an 
old acquaintance.” 

“Take your choice,” observed Chaytor, 
who, in finesse and coolness, was a match for 
the three. 

“ Doesn’t it strike you, Newman, that it’s 
taking a liberty with us to feed and bolster 
him up, and stand drinks as well, without 
asking whether we was agreeable ?” 

“Not at all. The sardines were mine, the 
biscuits were mine, the grog was mine. If 
you want to quarrel say so.” 

“T’m for peace and quietness,” said Jim 
the Hatter, threateningly. “1 was only ex- 
pressing my opinion.” 

“ And I mine. Look here, mates, I don’t 
want to behave shabbily, so I’ll tell you what 
is in my mind.” 

“ Ah, do,” said Jim the Hatter, with a 
secret sign to the Nonentities which Chaytor 
did not see; “then we shall know where we 
are.” 

**T'll tell you where we are, literally, mates. 
We're in a heaven-forsaken township, run- 
ning fast to bone, which leads to skeleton. 
Now I’m not prepared for that positive even- 
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for me at present, and I mean to do my best 
to enjoy it.” 

“Can’t you enjoy it in our company }” 
asked Jim the Hatter. 

“JT think not,” said Chaytor, with cool in- 
solence. ‘The best of friends must part.” 
“Oh, that’s your little game, is it?” 
“That is my little game. Iam growing 
grey. If I don’t look out I shall be white 
before I’m thirty. Really I think it must be 
the effect of the company I have kept.” 

“We're not good enough for you, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Tf youask for my deliberate opinion | 
answer most distinctly not. No, mates, not 
by a long way good enough.” 

“Don't be stuck up, mate. Better men 
than you have had to eat humble pie.” 

“ Any sort of pie,” said Chaytor, ‘philoso- 
phically, “is better than no pieatall. Take 
my advice. Bid good-bye to Gum Fiat, 
gigantic fraud that it is, and go in search of 
big nuggets. That is what I am going to do.” 

“With your gentleman friend 4” 

“With my gentleman friend. We may 
as well part civilly, but if you choose the other 
thing I am agreeable.” The three men rose 
with the intention of retiring. They did not 
respond to his invitation to part friends. 
“ Well, good-night, and good luck to you.” 
They nodded surlily and entered their sleep- 
ing apartments, after exchanging a few words 
quietly between themselves. 

Newman Chaytor helped himself to 
brandy from his flask, then filled his pipe, 
and began to smoke. 

That he had something serious to think 
of was evident, and that he was puzzled 
what use to make of it was quite as clear. 
An enterprise was before him, and he was 
disposed to pledge himself to it ; but he was 
in the dark as to whither and to what end 
it would lead him. In the dark, also, how it 
could be so conducted as to result in profit to 
himself. He was in desperately low water, 
and had lost confidence in himself. His ship 
was drifting anchorless on a waste of waters; 
suddenly an anchor had presented itself, 
which, while it would afford him peace and 
safety for a time, might show him a way to 
a golden harbour. An ugly smile wreathed 
his lips, the sinister aspect of which was 
hidden by his abundant hair; but it was 
there, and remained for many musing mo 
ments. He took from his pocket a common 
memorandum book, and on a few blank 
pages he wrote the names, Newman Chaytor 
and Basil Whittingham, several times and in 
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he wrote upon one, in the form of a cheque, 
“ Pay to Newman Chaytor, Esq., the sum of 
forty thousand pounds. Basil Whitting- 
ham.” He contemplated this valueless draft 
for a long time before destroying it at the 
candle’s light, as he destroyed the other 
sheets of paper upon which he had written 
the signatures. 

“ All the pleasures of existence,” he mused, 
“all the light, everything in the world worth 
having, are on the other side of the water. 
Was | born to grind out my days in a prison 
like this? No, and I will not. Here is the 
chance of escape”—he turned his head to 
the room in which Basil was sleeping—“with 
possibilities which may give me all I desire. 
It would be flying in the face of Providence 
to neglect it. The first law of nature is Self. 
I should be a born fool not to obey the first 
law of nature.” 

In these reflections he passed an hour, 
when he determined to go to bed. 

All was still. He stepped on tiptoe to each 
of the four compartments occupied by Basil, 
Jim the Hatter, and the Nonentities, and 
listened at the doors to assure himself that 
he was the only wakeful person in the store. 
Deeming himself safe he entered his own 
room, and taking a small round mirror in 
a zinc frame from the top of a packing case 


which served as wash-stand and dressing 
table, gazed at his face with strange intent- 


ness. Putting the hand mirror down he 
cast wary looks around. Yes, he was alone ; 
there were no witnesses. Then he did a 
curious thing. He took off his beard and 
whiskers. 

In the room on his right lay Basil asleep ; 
in the room on his left was Jim the Hatter, 
whom he supposed to be. But in this he 
reckoned without his host, as many another 
sharp rogue has done in his time. Jim the 
Hatter, despite his deep breathing, which 
had deceived Newman Chaytor, was wide 
awake. The moment Chaytor entered his 
room Jim the Hatter had slipped noiselessly 
from his stretcher, and his face was now 
glued to the wall of calico through which 
the light of Chaytor’s candle was shining. 
There was a small slit in the calico, which 
enabled Jim the Hatter to see what was 
passing in Chaytor’s room. Chaytor’s back, 
however, was towards the wall through 
which he was peeping. ‘The watcher was 
puzzled ; he could not exactly discover what 
it was that Chaytor had done. 

Upon Chaytor’s face, now beardless and 
whiskerless, there was a natural growth of 
hair in the shape of a moustache. This 
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moustache was the precise colour of that 
which Basil grew and cherished. It was not 
so long, but a few weeks’ growth would 
make the resemblance perfect, if such was 
Chaytor’s wish. In other respects the 
resemblance between him and Basil was 
remarkable. Height, figure, complexion— 
even the colour of the eyes—all tallied. 

In his anxiety to discover exactly what 
was going on Jim the Hatter made a slight 
movement, which was heard by Chaytor. 
He turned suddenly, and the astonished 
watcher beheld the counterpart of Basil. 

“ By Jove!” he said inly ; “twins!” 

Then, warned by Chaytor’s attitude that 
he was in danger of himself being dis- 
covered, he slipped between his blankets as 
noiselessly as he had slipped out of them. 
Waiting only to resume his disguise of 
beard and whiskers, Chaytor, candle in 
hand, went quietly but swiftly into the 
adjoining room and looked down upon the 
recumbent form of Jim the Hatter. Un- 
doubtedly asleep, and sleeping like a top. 
Chaytor passed the candle across the man’s 
face, who never so much as winked. As- 
sured that there was no cause for alarm, 
Chaytor stepped back to his own recess, put 
out the light, and went to bed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LEAvING this schemer to his ill-earned 
repose, we strip the veil from his past and 
lay it bare. 

Nature plays tricks, but seldom played a 
stranger than that of casting Newman Chay- 
tor physically in the same mould as Basil. 
Born in different counties, with no tie of 
kinship between their families, their likeness 
to each other was so marvellous that any 
man seeing them for the first time side by 
side, without some such disguise as Chaytor 
wore on Gum Flat, and the second time 
apart, would have been puzzled to know 
which was which. But not less strange than 
this physical likeness was the contrast be- 
tween their moral natures. One was the 
soul of guilelessness and honour, the other 
the soul of cunning and baseness. One 
walked the straight paths of life, the other 
chose the crooked. 

Chaytor was born in London, and his 
parents occupied a respectable position. 
They gave him a good education, and did 
all they could to furnish him worthily for 
the batile of life. The affection they dis- 
played was ill-requited. In his mother’s 
eyes he was perfection, but his father’s 
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mind was often disturbed when he thought 
of the lad’s future. Perhaps in his own 
nature there was a moral twist which caused 
him to doubt; perhaps his own youth was 
distinguished by the vices he detected in his 
son. However that may be, he took no 
blame to himself, preferring rather to skim 
the surface than to seek discomfort in psycho- 
logical depths. 

The parents discussed their son’s future. 

“ We will make a doctor of him,” said the 
father. 

“He will be a great physician,” said the 
mother. 

At this time Chaytor was eighteen years 
of age. At twenty it was decided that he 
was in the wrong groove ; at least, that was 
the statement of the doctor who had under- 
taken his professional education. It was 
not an entirely ingenuous statement; the 
master was eager to get rid of his pupil, 
whose sharp practices distressed him. 

“What would you like to be ?” asked his 
father. 

“A lawyer,” replied Chaytor. 

“He will be Lord Chancellor,” 
mother. 

Thereupon Newman Chaytor was articled 
to a firm of lawyers in Bedford Row, London, 
W.C., an old and respectable firm, Messrs. 
Rivington, Sons, and Rivington, who kept 
its exceedingly lucrative business in the 
hands of its own family. It happened, fate- 
fully, that this firm of lawyers transacted 
the affairs of Bartholomew Whittingham, 
Basil’s uncle, with whom our readers have 
already made acquaintance. 

In the course of two or three years Chay- 
tor’s character was fully developed. He was 
still the idol of his mother, whose heart was 
plated with so thick a shield of unreasoning 
love that nothing to her son’s disparagement 
could make an impression upon it. Only 
there were doors in this shield which she 
opened at the least sign from the reprobate, 
sheltering him there and cooing over him 
as none but such hearts can. Her husband 
had the sincerest affection for her, and here 
was another safeguard for Chaytor. 

The surroundings of life in a great and 
gay city are dangerous and tempting even 
to the innocent. How much more dangerous 
and tempting are they to those who by 
teaching or inclination are ripe for vice? It 
is not our intention to follow Chaytor 
through these devious paths ; we shall sim- 
ply touch lightly upon those circumstances 
of his career which are pertinent to our 
story. If for a brief space we are compelled 


to treat of some of the darker shadows of 
human nature, it must be set down to the 
undoubted fact that life is not made up 
entirely of sweetness and light. 

Chaytor’s father, looking through his bank 
book, discovered that he had a balance to 
his credit less by a hundred pounds than he 
knew was correct. He examined his returned 


cheques, and found one with his signature 


for the exact amount, a signature written by 
another hand than his. He informed his 
wife, pending his decision as to what steps 
to take to bring the guilt home. His wife 
informed her son. 

“Ah,” said he, “I have my suspicions,” 
And he mentioned the name of a clerk in 
his father’s employ. 

This ball being set rolling, the elder 
Chaytor began to watch the suspected man, 
setting traps for him, across which the 
innocent man stepped in safety. Mr. Chay- 
tor was puzzled; he had, by his wife’s 
advice, kept the affair entirely secret, who 





said his | name into it. 


/in her turn had been prompted by her son 
| to this course, and warned not to drag his 
The father, therefore, was not 
| aware that the accusation against the clerk 
proceeded from his son. 

Chaytor had a design in view ; he wished 
to gain time to avoid possible unpleasant 
consequences. 

Some three weeks afterwards, when Mr. 
Chaytor had resolved to take the forged 
cheque to the bank with the intention of 
enlisting its services in the discovery of the 
criminal, he went to his desk to obtain the 
document. It was gone, and other papers 
with it. He was confounded ; without the 
cheque he could do nothing. 

“Have I a thief in my house,” he asked 
of himself, “‘as well as a forger at my elbow.” 

The man he had suspected was in the 
habit of coming to his private house once a 
week for clerking purposes. Without con- 
sidering what he was laying himself open 
to, he accused his clerk of robbing him, and 
the result was that the man left his service 
and brought an action for slander against 
him, which he was compelled to compro- 
mise by an apology and the payment of a 
sum of money. 

“Tt is father’s own fault,” said Chaytor to 
his mother; “had he waited and watched, 
he would have brought the guilt home to the 
fellow. But don’t say anything more to him 
about it ; let the matter rest.” 

It did rest, but Mr. Chaytor did not forget 
it. 

Being in pursuit of pleasure Chaytor found 
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himself in continual need of money, and he 
raised and procured it in many discreditable 
ways, but still he managed to keep his secret. 
Then came another crime. Some valuable 
jewels belonging to his mother were stolen. 
By whom ? 

“ By one of the female servants, of course,” 
said Chaytor. 

He was not only without conscience, he 
was without heart. 

Mr. Chaytor proposed to call in a detec- 
tive. Mrs. Chaytor, acting upon the secret 
advice of her son, would not hear of it. The 
father had, therefore, two forces working 
against him, his wife, whom he could answer, 
because she was in the light, and his son, 
with whom he could not cope, because he 
was in the dark. 

“Tt would be a dreadful scandal,” said 
young Chaytor to his mother. “If nothing 
is discovered—and thieves are very cunning, 
you know—vwe shall be in worse trouble 
than father got into with the clerk who 
forged his name to the cheque. We should 
be the laughing-stock of everyone who knows 
us, and should hardly be able to raise our 
heads.” 

His word was law to her; he could twist 
her round his little finger, he often laugh- 
ingly said to himself ; and as she, in her turn, 
dominated her husband, the deceits he prac- 
tised were not too difficult for him to safely 
compass. Every domestic in the house was 
discharged, and a new set engaged. When 
they sent for characters no answer was 
returned. Thus early in life young Chaytor 
was fruiful in mischief, but he cared not what 
occurred to others so long as he rode in safety. 

One day an old gentleman paid a visit to 
Messrs. Rivington, Sons, and Rivington. 
This was Mr. Bartholomew Whittingham, 
Basil’s uncle. He had come upon the busi- 
ness of his will, the particulars of which he 
had written down upon paper. He was not 
in the office longer than ten minutes, and he 
left at half-past one o’clock, the time at 
which Claytor was in the habit of going to 
lunch. Following the old gentleman Chaytor 
saw him step into a cab, in which a young 
gentleman had been waiting. The young 
gentleman was Basil, and Chaytor was 
startled at the resemblance of this man to 
himself. Relinquishing his lunch, Chaytor 
jumped into a cab, and bade the driver follow 
Basil and his uncle. They stopped at Morley’s 
Hotel, Charing Cross, and Chaytor had 
another opportunity of verifying the likeness 
between himself and Basil. It interested and 
excited him. He had not the least idea what 





he could gain by it, but the fact took posses- 
sion of his mind and he could not dislodge 
it. He ascertained the names of Basil and 
his uncle by looking over the hotel book, and 
when he returned to the office in Bedford 
Row the task was allotted to him of pre- 
paring the rough draft of the will. Mr. 
Bartholomew Whittingham was very rich, 
and every shilling he possessed was devised 
to Basil, without restrictions of any kind. 

“The old fellow must be worth forty 
thousand pounds,” mused Chaytor, and he 
rolled out the sum again and again. “ For-ty 
thou-sand pounds! For-ty thou-sand pounds ! 
For-ty thou-sand pounds! And every shil- 
ling is left to Mr. Basil Whittingham, my 
double. Yes, my Double! My own mother 
would mistake him for me, and his doddering 
old uncle would mistake me for him. What 
wouldn’t I give to change places with him! 
For-ty thou-sand pounds! For-ty thou-sand 
pounds! It’s maddening to think of. He 
has a moustache ; I haven’t. But I can grow 
one exactly like. His hair is the colour of 
mine. I'll keep my eye on him.” 

It was a stupid idea, for by the wildest 
stretch of his imagination he could not see 
how this startling likeness could he worked 
to his advantage. Nevertheless he was 
fascinated by it, and he set himself the task 
of seeing as much of Basil as possible. 
During the week that Basil was living at 
Morley’s Hotel, Chaytor in his spare hours 
shadowed him, without himself being seen. 
Basil never once set eyes on him, and as the 
young gentleman never entered the office of 
Messrs. Rivington, Sons, and Rivington no 
one there had opportunity to note the resem- 
blance between the men. 

Chaytor for a week was in his element ; 
he ascertained from the hall porter in the hotel 
the places of amusement which Basil visited 
of an evening, and he followed him to them; 
he waited outside the hotel to catch glimpses 
of him ; he studied every feature, every ex- 
pression, every movement attentively, until 
he declared to himself that he knew him by 
heart. He began to let his moustache grow, 
and he practised little tricks of manners 
which he had observed. He was like a man 
possessed. . 

“He is a gentleman,” he said. ‘So am I. 
I am as good-looking as he is any day of the 
week. Why shouldn’t I be, being his 
Double ?” 

He pondered over it, he dreamt of it, he 
worked himself almost into a fever. con- 
cerning it. Distorted possibilities presented 
themselves, and monstrous views. The 
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phantom image of Basil entered into his life, 
directed his thoughts, coloured his future. 
He walked along the streets with this spec- 
tral Double by his side; he leant over the 
river's bridges and saw it reflected in the 
water ; he felt its presence when he woke up 
in the dark night. One night during this 
feverish week, after being in the theatre 
which Basil visited, after sitting in the 
shadow of the pit and watching him for 
hours in a private box, after following him 
to Morley’s Hotel and lingering so long in 
Trafalgar Square that he drew the attention 
of a policeman to his movements, he walked 
slowly homeward, twisting this and that 
possibility with an infatuation dangerous to 
his reason, until he came quite suddenly upon 
a house on fire. So engrossed was he that he 
had not noticed the hurrying people or their 
cries, and it was only when the blazing 
flames were before him that he was conscious 
of what was actually taking place. And 
there on the burning roof as he looked up 
he beheld the phantom Basil on fire. With 
glaring eyes he saw it with the flames 
devouring it, dwindling in proportions until 
its luminous outlines faded into nothingness, 
until it was gone out of the living world for 
ever. A deep sigh of satisfaction escaped 
him. 

“Now he is gone,” he thought, “I will 
take his place. His uncle is an old man; I 
can easily deceive him ; and perhaps even he 
will die before morning.” 

In the midst of this ecstatic delirium a 
phantom hand was laid upon his shoulder, a 
phantom face, with a mocking smile upon it, 
confronted him. He struck at it with a 
muttered curse. It came to rob him of forty 
thousand pounds. 

Had this mental condition lasted long he 
might have gone mad. The reason for this 
would have been that he had nothing to 
grapple with, nothing to fight, nothing but a 
shadow, which: he had magnified into a 
mortal enemy who had done him a wrong 
which could only be atoned for by death. It 
was fortunate for him, although he deserved 
no good fortune, that Basil’s residence at 
Morley’s lasted but a week, and that he and 
his double did not meet again in the Old 
World ; for although Basil passed much of his 
time in his father’s house in London he lived 
at a long distance from Chaytor’s usual 
haunts, and the young men’s lives did not 
cross. Gradually Chaytor’s reason reasserted 
itself, and he became sane. Grimly, des- 
pony sane, with still the leading idea 

unting him, it is true, but n» longer 











attended by monstrous conceptions of what 
might occur in a day, in an hour, in a mo. 
ment, and he on the spot ready to take ad. 
vantage of it. 

Shortly after Basil’s departure he asked 
his mother if she ever had twins. 

“What on earth do you mean, my dear?” 
she asked, laughing at him. 

“Tt is plain enough,” he answered in- 
cautiously. “I dream sometimes of a brother 
the exact counterpart of myself.” 

“You work too hard,” said his mother, 
pityingly. “You must take a holiday, my 
darling.” 

“Who's to pay for it?” he asked gloomily. 

“T am,” she said fondly. “I have saved 
fifty pounds for you.” 

“Give it to me,” he said eagerly, and with 
the money he went to Paris for a fortnight 
and squandered it on himself and his plea. 
sures. 

The foolish mother was continually doing 
this kind of thing, saving up money, wheed- 
ling her husband out of it upon false pre- 
texts, stinting herself and making sacrifices 
for the worthless, ungrateful idol of her 
loving heart. So time passed, and Chaytor 
was still in the office of Rivington, Sons, and 

tivington, picking up no sound knowledge 
of the law, but extracting from it for future 
use all the sharp and cunning subtleties of 
which some vile men make bad use. To the 
firm came a letter from Mr. Bartholomew 
Whittingham, with the tenor of which Chay- 
tor made himself familiar. He was a spy in 
the office, and never scrupled at opening 
letters and reading them on the sly to master 
their contents. In the letter which Basil’s 
uncle wrote occurred these words : 

“Send me in a registered packet, by first 
post, my will, the will I made in favour of 
my nephew, Mr. Basil Whittingham. He has 
acted like a fool, and I am going to destroy 
it and disinherit him. At some future time 
I will give you instructions to draw up 
another, making a different disposition of my 
property. I am not a young man, but I 
shall live a good many years yet, and there 
is plenty of time before me. Meanwhile 
bear witness by this letter that I have disin- 
herited my nephew Basil Whittingham.” 

Of course they followed his instructions, 
and the will was forwarded to him. 

“He has stolen forty thousand pounds 
from me,” thought Chaytor. 

Within a week thereafter he overheard a 
conversation between two of the principals. 
He was never above listening at doors and 
creeping up back staircases. The lawyers 
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were speaking of Bartholomew Whittingham 
and the will. 

“Will he destroy it ?” asked one. 

“JT think not,” replied the other. 

“It is my opinion he will keep it by him, 
half intending to destroy it, half to preserve 
it, and that it will be found intact and un- 
altered when he dies.” 

“T do not agree with you. He will destroy 
it one day in a rage, and make another the 
next.” 

“In favour of whom ?” 

“Of his nephew. He has in his heart an 
absorbing love for the young gentleman, and 
he is a good fellow at bottom. Mr. Basil 
Whittingham will come into the whole of 
the property.” 

The conversation was continued on these 
lines, and the partners ultimately agreed | 
that after all Basil would be the heir. “There | 
is a chance yet,” thought Chaytor, for al- | 
though the dangerous period of ecstasy was 
passed there still lingered in his mind a hope 
of fortunate possibilities. 

He continued his evil courses, gambled, 
drank, and led a free life, getting deeper and | 
deeper into debt. His mother assisted him 
out of many a scrape, and never for one 
single moment wavered in her faith in him, 
in her love for him. It was a sweet trait in 
her character, but love without wisdom is | 
frequently productive of more harm than | 
good. Chaytor’s position grew so desperate 
that detection and its attendant disgraceful | 
penalty became imminent. He had made 
himself a proficient and skilful imitator of | 
handwriting, and more than once had he | 
forged his father’s name to cheques and bills. | 
The father was aware of this, but out of 
tenderness for his wife had done nothing 
more than upbraid his son for the infamy. 
Many a stormy scene had passed between 
them, which both carefully concealed from 
the knowledge of the fond woman, whose 
heart would have been broken had she known 
the truth. On every one of these occasions 
Chaytor had humbled himself and promised 
atonement, with tears and sighs and mock 
repentance which saddened but did not con- 
vince the father. 

*y or your mother’s sake,” invariably he 
said. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the hypocrite, “for 
my dear mother’s sake—my mother, so good, 
so loving, so tender-hearted !” 

“Let this be the last time,” said the father 
sternly. 

“Tt shall be, it shall be!” murmured the 











80n, 


It was aformula. The father may some- 
times have deceived himself into belief ; the 
son, never. Even while he was humblin 
himself he would be casting about for the 
next throw. 

This continued for some considerable time, 
but at length came the crash. Chaytor and 
his parents were seated at breakfast at nine 
o'clock. The father had the morning letters 
in his pocket; he had read them and put 
them by. He cast but one glance at his son, 
and Chaytor turned pale and winced, He 
saw that the storm was about to burst. As 
usual, nothing was said before Mrs. Chaytor. 
The meal was over, she kissed her son, and 
left the room to attend to her domestic 
affairs. 

“T must be off,” said Chaytor. ‘‘Musn’t 
be late this morning. A lot to attend to at 
the office.” 

“You need not hurry,” said the father. “1 
have something to say to you.” 

“Won't it keep till the evening ?” 

“No. It must be said here and now.” He 
stepped to the door and locked it. ‘“ We will 
spare her as long as possible; she will know 
soon enough.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Chaytor sullenly. 
“ Fire away.” 

The father took out his letters, and, select- 
ing one, handed it to his son, who read it, 
shivered, and returned it. 

“What have you to say to it?” asked the 
father. 

“ Nothing. 

ounds.” 

A bill, due to-day, which I did not sign.” 

“Tt was done for all our sakes, to save the 
honour of the family name. I was in a hole, 
and there was no other way of getting out 
of it.” 

“The bill must be taken up before twelve 
o'clock.” 

“ Will it be ?” 

“Tt will, for your mother’s sake.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be said. 
I am very sorry, but it could not be helped. 
I promise that it shall never occur again. 
I'll take my oath of it if you like.” 

“T take neither your word nor your oath. 
You are a scoundrel.” 

“Here, draw it mild. I am your son.” 

“Unhappily. If your mother were not 
living you should be shown into the dock 
for the forgery.” 

“But she is alive. I shall not appear in 
the dock, and you may as well let me go. 
Look here, father, what’s the use of crying 
over spilt milk 4” 


It is only for three hundred 
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“Not much; and asI look upon you as 
hopeless, I would go on paying for it while 
your mother lived. If she were taken from 
me I should leave you to the punishment 
you deserve, and risk my name being dragged 
through the mire.” 

“TI hope,” said Chaytor, with vile sancti- 
moniousness, “that my dear mother will live 
till she is a hundred.” 

“There is, I must remind you, another 
side to the shield. I said as long as I can 
afford it,” 

* Well, you can afford it.” 

“1 cannot,” said Mr. Chaytor, with a sour 
smile. ‘My career snaps to-day, after pay- 
ing this forged bill with money that properly 
belongs to my creditors. Newman Chaytor, 
you have come to the end of your tether.” 

“ You are saying this to frighten me,” said 
Chaytor, affecting an indifference he did not 
feel. ‘Why, you are rolling in money.” 

“You are mistaken. Speculations into 
which I have entered have failed disas- 
trously. If you had not robbed me to the 
tune of thousands of pounds—the sum 
total of your villainies amounts to that— 
I might have weathered the storm, but as 
I am situated it is impossible. It is almost 
a triumph to me to stand here before you a 


ruined man, knowing you can no longer rob 
” 


Still I do not believe you,” said Chaytor. 

“Wait and see ; you will not have to wait 
long.” 

The tone in which he uttered this carried 
conviction with it. 

*“Do you know what you have done?” cried 


Chaytor furiously. ‘ You have ruined me /” 

“ What!” responded Mr. Chaytor, with 
savage sarcasm. ‘Is there any more of this 
kind of paper floating about?” Chaytor 
bit his lips, and his fingers twitched ner- 
vously, but he did not reply. “If there is, 
be advised, and prepare for it. In the list of 
my liabilities, which is now being prepared, 
there will be no place for them. How should 
there be, when I am in ignorance of your 
prospective villainies. Do you see now to 
what you have brought me ?” 

“Do you see to what you have brought 
me?” exclaimed Chaytor, in despair. ‘“ Why 
did you not tell me of it months ago?” 

“ Because I hoped by other speculations to 
set myself straight. But everything has 
gone wrong—everything. Understand, I 
cannot trouble myself about your affairs ; I 
have enough to do with my own. I have 
one satisfaction: your mother will not 
suffer.” 





“How is that ?” 

“The settlement I made upon her in the 
days of my prosperity is hers absolutely, and 
only she can deal with it. In the settle. 
ment of my business there shall be no senti- 
mental folly ; I will see to that. Her money 
shall not go to pay my debts.” 

“But it shall go,” thought Chaytor, with 
secret joy, “to get me out of the scrape I am 
in. It belongs to me by right. J will see 
that neither you nor your creditors tamper 
with it.” He breathed more freely ; he could 
still defy the world. 

“T have not told you quite all,” continued 
Mr. Chaytor. “Here is a letter from Messrs, 
Rivington, Sons, and Rivington, advising 
me that it will be better for all parties that 
you do not make your appearance in their 
office. Indeed, the place you occupied there 
is already filled up.” 

“Do they give any reason for it?” asked 
Chaytor, inwardly not greatly astonished at 
his dismissal. 

“None ; nor shall I ask any questions of 
them or you. You now know how the land 
lies. Good morning.” 

He unlocked the door, and left the house. 
This was just what Chaytor desired. His 
vicious mind was quick in expedients ; his 
mother was his shield and his anchor. Her 
settlement would serve for many a long day 
yet. To her he went, and related his troubles 
in his own way. She gave him, as usual, 
her fullest sympathy, and promised all he 
asked. 

‘“‘ Between ourselves, mother,” he said. 

“ Yes, my darling, between ourselves.” 

“Father must not know. He was always 
hard on me. He thinks he can manage 
everybody’s affairs, but he cannot manage 
his own.” Then he disclosed to her his 
father’s difficulties. ‘If he had allowed me 
to manage for him it would not have hap- 
pened. ‘Trust everything to me, mother, and 
this day year I will treble your little fortune 
for you. Let me have a chance for once. 
When I have made all our fortunes you shall 
go to him and say, ‘See what Newman has 
done for us.’” 

“Tt shall be exactly as you say, darling. 
You are the best, the handsomest, the 
cleverest son a foolish mother ever had.” 

Kisses and caresses sealed the bargain. 

Within twenty-four hours he knew that 
everything his father had told him was true. 
The family were ruined, and but for Mrs. 
Chaytor’s private fortune would have been 
utterly beggared. They moved into a smaller‘ 
house and practised economy. Little by 
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little Chaytor received and squandered every 
shilling his mother possessed, and before the 
year was out the sun rose upon a ship beat- 
ing on the rocks. 

“Are you satisfied?” asked his father, 
from whom Chaytor’s doings could no longer 
be concealed. 

“ Satisfied !” cried Chaytor, trembling in 
every limb. ‘“ When your insane specula- 
tions have ruined us !” 

Then he fell into a chair and began to sob. 
He had the best of reasons for tribulation. 
With his mind’s eye he saw the prison doors 
open to receive him. It was not shame that 
made him suffer ; it was fear. 

Again, and for the last time, he went to 
his mother for help. 

“What can I do, my boy ?” quavered the 
poor woman. “WhatcanI do? I haven't 
a shilling in the world.” 

He implored her to go to his father. 

“ He can save me,” cried the terror-stricken 
wretch. ‘He can, he can!” 

She obeyed him, and the father sent for 
his son. 

“Tell me all,” he said. ‘Conceal nothing, 
or, as there is a heaven above us, I leave you 
to your fate.” 

The shameful story told, the father said, 
“Things were looking up with me, but here 
is another knock-down blow, and from my 
own flesh and blood. I accept it, and will 
submit once more to be ruined by you.” 

“Bless you, father, bless you,” whined 
Chaytor, taking his father’s hand and 
attempting to fondle it. Mr. Chaytor plucked 
his hand away. 

“There is, however, a condition attached 
to the promise.” 

“ What condition ?” faltered Chaytor. 

“That you leave England and never re- 
turn. Do you hear me? Never. You will 
go to the other end of the world, where you 
will end your days.” 

“To Australia !” 

“To Australia. When you quit this 
country I wish never to hear from you; I 
shall regard you as dead. You shall no 
longer trade upon your mother’s weak love 
for you. I will not argue with you. Accept 
or refuse.” 

“T accept.” 

“Very well. Go from this house and 
never let me look upon your face again.” 

“Can I not see my mother,” whined Chay- 
tor, “to wish her good-bye ?” 

“No. You want to hatch further trou- 
bles. You shall not do so. Quit my house.” 

With head bent low in mock humility 





Chaytor left the house. He had no sincere 
wish to see his mother; he had got out of 
her all he could and she was of no use to 
him in the future. The promise his father 
made was fulfilled ; the fresh forgeries he 
had perpetrated were bought up, but one 
still remained of which he had made no 
mention. This was a bill for a large amount 
which he had accepted in the name of 
Rivington, Sons and Rivington. It had still 
two months to run, and Chaytor determined 
to remain in England till within a week or 
two of its becoming due ; something might 
turn up which would enable him to meet it. 
He loved the excitements of English life ; 
Australia was banishment; but perhaps, 
after all, if he were forced to go it might 
be the making of him. He had read of 
rough men making fortunes in a week on the 
goldfields. Why should not he ? 

The last blow proved too much for Mr. 
Chaytor ; it broke him up utterly. He was 
seized with a serious illness which reduced 
him to imbecility. The home had to be 
sold, and he and his wife removed to 
lodgings, one small room at the top of a 
house in a poor neighbourhood. There 
poverty fell upon them like a wolf. Five 
weeks afterwards Chaytor, slouching through 
the streets on a rainy night, saw his mother 
begging in the roadway. The poor soul 
stood mute, with a box of matches in her 
hand. Chaytor turned and filed. 

“T am the unluckiest dog that ever was 
born,” he muttered. “Just as I was going 
to see if I could get anything out of her!” 

It was now imperative that he should 
leave England, and he managed to get a 
passage in a sailing vessel as assistant steward 
at a shilling a month. He obtained it by 
means of forged letters of recommendation, 
and he went out in a false name. This he 
would have retained had it not been that 
shortly after his arrival in Australia he met 
a man who had known him in London, and 
who addressed him by his proper name. 
It was not the only inconvenience to which 
an alias subjected him. There was only one 
address in the colonies through which he 
could obtain his letters, and that was the 
Post Office. Obviously, if he called himself 
John Smith he could not expect letters to 
be delivered to him in the name of Newman 
Chaytor. Now, he was eager for letters 
from the old country ; before he left it he had 
written to his mother to the effect that he 
was driven out of it by a hard-hearted father, 
and that if she had any good news to com- 
municate to him he would be glad to hear 
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from her. At the same time he imposed 
upon her the obligation of not letting anyone 
know where he was. Therefore, when his 
London acquaintance addressed him by his 
proper name, saying, “ Hallo, Chaytor, old 
boy !” he said to himself, “Oh, hang it! I'll 
stick to Newman Chaytor, and chance it. 
If mother writes to me I shall have to pro- 
claim myself Chaytor; an alias might get 
me into all sorts of trouble.” 

Why did he write to his poor mother, for 
whom he had not the least affection—(inter 
alia, it may as well be plainly stated that he 
had not the slightest feeling for any living 
person but himself, a fact at which no doubt 
the reader has already arrived)—and what 
did he mean by expecting her to have any 
good news to communicate to hin? The 
last time he saw her was she not begging in 
the streets ? Well, there was a clear reason ; 
he seldom did anything without one ; and be 
sure that the kernel of that reason was Self. 
His father, from the wreck of his fortune, 
had managed to preserve a number of shares 
in some companies which had failed, among 
them two mining companies which had come 
to grief. Now, it had happened before and 
might happen again, that companies which 


were valueless one day had leaped into favour 
the next, that shares which yesterday could 
have been purchased for a song, to-morrow 


would be worth thousands of pounds. Sup- 
pose that this happened to the companies, or 
to one of them, in which his pauper father 
held shares. He was his father’s only child, 
and his mother would see that he was not 
disinherited. Chaytor was a man who never 
threw away a chance, and he would not 
throw away this, remote as it was. Hence 
his determination to adhere at all hazards to 
his proper name. ‘The perilous excitements 
of the last two or three years had driven 
Basil Whittingham out of his mind, but 
having more leisure and less to occupy his 
thoughts in the colonies, he thought of him 
now and then, and wondered whether the old 
uncle had relented-and had taken his nephew 
again into his favour. “Lucky young beg- 
gar,” he thought. “I wish I stood in his 
shoes, and he in mine. I would soon work 
the old codger into a proper mood.” His 
colonial career was neither profitable nor 
creditable, and he had degenerated into what 
he was when he and Basil came face to face 
in Gum Flat, an unadulterated gambler and 
loafer. The strange encounter awoke within 
him forces which had long lain dormant. 
He recognised a possible chance which might 
be worked to his benefit, and he fastened to 





it like a limpet. When he said to Basil that 
he was in luck he really meant it. 

A word as to his false beard and whiskers, 
In London he had had a behind-the-scenes 
acquaintance, and in a private theatrical per- 
formance in which he played a part he had 
worn these identical appendages as an adjunct 
to the character he represented. He had 
brought them out with him, thinking they 
might be serviceable one day. Before he 
came to Gum Fiat he had got into a scrape 
on another township, and when he left it, 
had assumed the false hair as a kind of dis- 
guise. Making his appearance on Gum Flat 
thus disguised, he deemed it prudent to retain 
it, and when he came into association with 
Basil he thanked his stars that he had done 
so; otherwise he might have drawn upon 
himself from the man he called his double a 
closer attention than he desired. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In the middle of the night Basil awoke. 
He had had a tiring day, but when he had 
slept off the first effects of the fatigue he had 
undergone, the exciting events of the last 
two days became again the dominant power. 
He dreamt of all that had occurred from 
the interview between himself and Anthony 
Bidaud, in which he had accepted the guar- 
dianship of Annette, to the moment of his 
arrival on Gum Flat. Of Newman Chaytor 
he dreamt not at all; this new acquaintance 
had produced no abiding impression upon him. 

He lay awake for some five minutes or so 
in that condition of quiescent wonder which 
often falls upon men when they are sleeping 
for the first time in a strange bed and in a 
place with which they are not familiar. 
Where was he? What was the position of 
the bed? Where was the door situated : at 
the foot, or the head, or the side of the bed! 
Was there a window in the apartment, and 
if so, where was it? Then came the mental 
question, what had aroused him ? 

It was so unusual for him to wake in the 
middle of the night that he dwelt upon this 
question. Something must have disturbed 
him. What? 

Was it fancy that just at the moment of 
his awaking he had heard a movement in 
the room, that he had felt a hand upon him, 
that he had heard a man’s breathing? It 
must have been, all was so quiet and still. 
Suddenly he sat straight up on the stretcher. 
He remembered that he was in the township 
of Gum Flat, sleeping in a strange apart- 
ment, and that men with whom he had not 
been favourably impressed must be lying 
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near him. This did not apply to Newman 
Chaytor, who had been kind and attentive, 
and whom he now thought of with gratitude. 
There was nothing to fear from him, but the 
other three had gazed at him furtively and 
with no friendly feelings. He had exchanged 
but a few words with these men, and those 
had been words of suspicion. When he en- 
tered the store, after attending to his horse, 
they had not addressed a word to him. It 
was Chaytor, and Chaytor alone, who had 
shown kindness and evinced a kindly feeling. 
And now he was certain that someone had 
been in the room while he slept, and had laid 
hands on him. For what purpose ? 

He slid from the stretcher, and standing 
upright stretched out his hands in the dark- 
ness. Where was the door ? 

Outside the canvas building stood Chay- 
tor’s three mates, wide awake, with their 
heads close together, as they had been inside 
on the return of Basil and Chaytor from the 
stable. They were conversing in whispers. 

“Did he hear you ?” 

“No. If he had moved I would have 
knocked him on the head.” 

“Have you got it ?” 

“ Yes, it is all right.” 

“ Pass it round.” 

“No; I will keep it till it’s sold; then 
we'll divide equally.” 

“ What do you think it’s worth ?” 

“Twenty pounds, I should say.” 

“ Little enough.” 

“ Hush !” 

The sound of Basil moving about his room, 
groping for the door, had reached them. 

“Tf he comes out, Jim, you tackle him.” 

“Leave him to me. Don’t waste any more 
time. Get the horse from the stable.” 

Basil, unable to find the door, stumbled 
against the calico partition which divided his 
room from that in which Chaytor slept. 

“Who's there?” cried Chaytor, jumping 
u 


“Oh, it’s you,” said Basil, recognising the 


voice. ‘ Have you got a light ?” 

“Wait a moment.” 

But half dressed he presented himself to 
Basil, with a lighted candle in his hand. 

“ What’s up ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied Basil, “but I am 
not easy in my mind. Perhaps it is only my 
fancy, but I have an idea that someone has 
been in my room.” 

“Let us see.” 

They proceeded to the three compartments 
which should have been occupied by the three 
men. They were empty. 





“Tt was not fancy,” said Basil. “What 
mischief are they up to? Come along; we 
will go and see.” 

Chaytor hesitated. He was not gifted with 
heroic qualities, and he knew that his three 
mates were desperate characters. 

“Did you have any money about you ?” 
he asked. 

“None. Why, where’s my watch?” It 
was gone. There was a hurried movement 
without; he heard the sound of a horse’s 
feet. “They are stealing Corrie’s horse,” 
he cried, “after robbing me of my watch! 
Stand by me, will you ?” 

He rushed out, followed, but not too 
quickly, by Chaytor. The moment he reached 
the open a pair of arms was thrown around 
him, and he was grappling with an enemy. 
In unfamiliar ground, enveloped in darkness, 
and attacked by an unseen enemy, he was at 
a disadvantage, and it would have fared ill 
with him had he not been strong and stout- 
hearted. Jim the Hatter, who had under- 
taken to tackle him, soon discovered that the 
man they were robbing was not easily dis- 
posed of. Down they fell the pair of them, 
twisting and turning, each striving to obtain 
the advantage, Basil silent and resolved, Jim 
the Hatter giving tongue to many an exe- 
cration. In the midst of the struggle the 
ruffian heard his mates, the Nonentities, 
moving off with Basil’s horse. His experiences 
had taught him that “honour among thieves” 
was a fallacious proverb ; anyway, he had 
never practised it himself, and he trusted no 
men. With a powerful effort he threw Basil 
from him and ran after hiscomrades. During 
the encounter Chaytor had kept at a safe dis- 
tance, but now that there was a lull he came 
close to Basil. 

“ They have half throttled me,” he gasped, 
tearing open his shirt and blowing like a 
grampus. “Are you hurt?” 

“No,” said Basil. “We may catch them 

et.” 

4 And he began to run, but the ruffians had 
got the start of him, and knew the lay of 
the ground. Guided by his ear he stumbled 
on, across the plains, through a gully riddled 
with holes, and finally up a steep range, fol- 
lowed by Chaytor, panting and blowing. He 
had many a fall, and so had Chaytor (who 
thought it well to follow suit, and cried out 
from’ time to time, “O, O, O!”), and thus 
the flight and the pursuit continued, the 
sounds from the flying men and old Corrie’s 
horse growing fainter and fainter, until 
matters came to a sudden termination. 

Half-way up the range, which was veined 
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with quartz, a shaft had been sunk and 
abandoned. The miners who had done the 
work had followed a gold-bearing spur some 
fifty feet down, in the hope of coming upon 
a golden reef. But the spur grew thinner 
and thinner, the traces of gold disappeared, 
and they lost heart. Disappointed in their 
expectations, and out of patience with their 
profitless labour, they shouldered their wind- 
lass and started off to fresh pastures. Thus 
the mouth of the shaft was left open and un- 
protected, and into it Basil dropped, and felt 
himself slipping down with perilous celerity. 

It was fortunate that the shaft was not 
exactly perpendicular. After following the 
spur down for twenty fect the miners had 
found that it took an eccentric turn which 
necessitated the running in of an adit. This 
passage was about two yards long, when the 
spur dipped again, and the shaft was con- 
tinued sheer into the bowels of the earth. It 
was this adit which saved Basil’s life. When 


he had slipped down the twenty feet he felt 
bottom, and there he lay, bruised, but not 
dangerously hurt. 
He cried out for help at the top of his 
voice, and his cries were presently answered. 
“Below there!” cried Chaytor, lying flat 


on the ground above, with his ear at the 
mouth of the shaft. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Chaytor ?” cried Basil. 

Chaytor (aside): ‘“ He remembers my 
name.” (Aloud): “ Yes, what’s left of me. 
Where are you?” (Which, to say the least 
of it, was an unnecessary question.) 

Basil: ‘“ Down here.” 

Chaytor (blind to logical fact): ‘ Alive ?” 

Basil (perceiving nothing strange in the 
question, and therefore almost as blind) : 
“Yes, thank God!” 

Chaytor: “ Any bones broke ?” 

Basil: “I think not, but I am bruised a 
bit.” 

Chaytor: “So am I.” 

Basil: “I am sorry to hear it. 
scoundrels got away ?” 

Chaytor: “ Yes, they’re a mile off by this 
time.” 

Basil (groaning): ‘Old Corrie’s mare! 
What will he think of me ?” 

Chaytor: “It can’t be helped.” 

Basil: “In which direction have they 
gone %” 

Chaytor: ‘Haven't the slightest idea. I 
warned you against them.” 

Basil: “You did. You're a good fellow, 
but what could I do?” 

Chaytor: “ Neither of us could have pre- 
vented it.” 


Have the 





Basil: “I am not so sure. I ought to 
have stopped up all night, and looked after 
what wasn’t my own.” 

Chaytor (attempting consolation): “ Why, 
you couldn’t keep your eyes open.” 

Basil (groaning again): “I ought to have 
kept my eyes open. I had no right to sleep 
after your warning.” 

Chaytor: “I did what I could.” 

Basil: “You did; you’re a true friend,” 
(Chaytor smiled.) “‘ How am I to get up from 
here ?”’ 

Chaytor: “That’s the question. 
are you down?” 

Basil : ‘‘ Heaven knows. 
or so.” 

Chaytor: “ There’s no windlass.” 

Basil: “ Isn’t there ?” 

Chaytor: “ And it’s pitch dark.” 

Basil: ‘It’s as black as night down here, 
Can’t you go for help?” 

Chaytor: “T’ll tell yousomething. There 
isn’t a soul on the township but ourselves.” 

Basil: “ Not one ?” 

Chaytor: “Not one. We must wait till 
daylight ; then I'll see what I can do.” 

Basil: “There’s no help for it; it must be 
as yousay. You'll not desert me ?” 

Chaytor (in an injured tone): “Can you 
think me capable of so dastardly an act ?” 

Basil : “Forgive me ; I hardly know what 
I’m saying. I deserve that you should, for 
giving utterance to a thought so base.” 

Chaytor: “It was natural, perhaps. Why 
should you trust me, a stranger, whom you 
have known for only a few hours ?” 

Basil: “I do trust you; it was an un- 
natural thought. You area noble fellow— 
and a gentleman.” 

Chaytor: “I hope so. Can I do anything 
for you while you are waiting ?” 

Basil: “I am devoured by thirst. Can 
you manage to get a drink of water to me?” 

Chaytor: “I can do that; but you must 
have patience. I shall have to go back to 
the township to get a bottle and some string. 
Shall I go ?” 

Basil: “ Yes, yes. 
can.” 

Chaytor: “I won’t be a moment longer 
than I can help.” 

Then there was silence. Chaytor departed 
on his errand, and Basil was left to himself. 
His right arm was bruised and sore, but he 
contrived to feel in his pockets for matches. 
A box was there, but it was empty, and he 
remembered that he had struck the last one 
at the end of his long ride from Bidaud’s 
plantation, just before he arrived in Gum 
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Flat. He knew, from feeling the opening of 
the adit, that it was likely he was not at the 
bottom of the shaft, and he was fearful of 
moving, lest he should fall into a pit. He 
thought of Newman Chaytor. “ What a good 
fellow he is! I should be dead but for him. 
It is truly noble of him to stick to me as he 
is doing. He has nothing to gain by it, and 
he is saving my life. Yes, I will accept his 
proposal to go mates with him, for I have no 
place now on Bidaud’s plantation. Poor 
Annette—poor child! I hope she will be 
happy. I hope her uncle and aunt will be 
kind to her. I must see her again before I 
go for good, and then we shall never meet 
again, never, never! I would give the best 
twenty years of my life—if I am fated to live 
—to be her brother, with authority to protect 
her and shield her from Gilbert Bidaud. He 
is a villain, a smooth-tongued villain, a thou- 
sand times worse than these scoundrels who 
have robbed me and brought me to this. 
What will old Corrie say when he hears I 
have lost his mare? Will he think I am 
lying—will he think I have sold his horse 
and pocketed the money ? If so, and it gets 
to Annette’s ears, how she will despise me ! 
I must see her, I must, to clear myself. 
Gilbert Bidaud will do all he can to prevent 
it, and he may succeed ; but I will try, I will 
try. If I had a hundred pounds I would buy 
another horse for old Corrie, a better one than 
that I have lost, but I haven’t a shilling. A 
sorry plight. There is only one human being 
in the world I can call friend, and that is 
Mr. Chaytor, who has taken such a strange 
fancy for me. Yesterday there was old 
Corrie, there was Anthony Bidaud, there was 
Annette. One is dead, the others may cast 
me off. It isa cruel world. How long Mr. 
Chaytor is! It seems an age. Shame on 
you, Basil, for reviling! There is goodness, 
there is sweetness, there is faithfulness in the 
world. Don’t whine, old man. All may yet 
be well, though for the life of me I can’t see 
how it is to be brought about.” 

Then he fainted, but only for a few 
seconds ; when he opened his eyes again he 
thought hours. must have elapsed. 

In truth Chaytor was absent no longer 
than was necessary, but he was also mentally 
busy with the adventures of the last few 
hours. The man whose phantom shadow 
had haunted him in London was now at his 
mercy. Basil’s life was absolutely at his 


disposal. To leave him where he was in that 





desolate spot at the bottom of a deserted 
shaft would be to ensure for him a sure and 
certain death, and if he wished to make 
assurance doubly sure, all he had to do 
would be to roll a great stone upon him. 
But that would be a crime, and, hardened as 
he was, he shrank from committing it. Not 
from any impulse of mercy, but because he 
had nothing at present to gain from it. 
There was much to learn, much to do before 
he nerved himself to a desperate deed which, 
after all, might by some stroke of good 
fortune be unnecessary. And indeed it was 
only the accident which had befallen Basil 
that darkened his soul with cruel suggestion. 
The sleeping forces which lurk in the souls 
of such men as Newman Chaytor often leap 
into active life by some unfortuitous circum- 
stance in which they have no direct hand. 

He was back at the shaft, leaning over it, 
with a bottle of water not too tightly corked, 
to the neck of which was attached a long 
piece of cord. 

“Are you there?” he called out. 

“ Heaven be thanked !” said Basil. “What 
a time you have been.” 

“T have not been away an hour.” 

“Ts that really so?” 

“Tt is, but it must have seemed long to 
you.” 

“ Weeks seem to have passed.” 

“T have a bottle of water which I will 
send down to you.” 

“ God bless you !” 

“When you get it, loosen the string from 
the neck of the bottle, and I will send down 
what remains of the flask of brandy. It 
will do you no harm.” 

“TJ can never repay you for your goodness 
to me.” 

“Yes, youcan. Look out.” 

The bottle of water was lowered, and after- 
wards the flask of brandy. Basil took along 
draught of water, half emptying the bottle, 
and sipped sparingly of the brandy. 

“You have given me life, Mr. Chaytor.” 

“Psha! I have done nothing worth 
making a fuss about. Oblige me by drop- 
ping the Mr.” 

“Twill. With all my heart and soul I 
thank you, Chaytor.” 

“ You are heartily welcome, Basil. There 
is a light coming into the sky.” 

“Sunrise! How beautiful the world is!” 

“ Listen,” said Chaytor ; “1 will tell you 
what I am going to do.” 
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with quartz, a shaft had been sunk and 
abandoned. The miners who had done the 
work had followed a gold-bearing spur some 
fifty feet down, in the hope of coming upon 
a golden reef. But the spur grew thinner 
and thinner, the traces of gold disappeared, 
and they lost heart. Disappointed in their 
expectations, and out of patience with their 
profitless labour, they shouldered their wind- 
lass and started off to fresh pastures. Thus 
the mouth of the shaft was left open and un- 
protected, and into it Basil dropped, and felt 
himself slipping down with perilous celerity. 

It was fortunate that the shaft was not 
exactly perpendicular. After following the 
spur down for twenty feet the miners had 
found that it took an eccentric turn which 
necessitated the running in of an adit. This 
passage was about two yards long, when the 
spur dipped again, and the shaft was con- 
tinued sheer into the bowels of the earth. It 
was this adit which saved Basil’s life. When 
he had slipped down the twenty feet he felt 
bottom, and there he lay, bruised, but not 
dangerously hurt. 

He cried out for help at the top of his 
voice, and his cries were presently answered. 

“Below there!” cried Chaytor, lying flat 
on the ground above, with his ear at the 
mouth of the shaft. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Chaytor?” cried Basil. 

Chaytor (aside): “ He remembers my 
name.” (Aloud): “ Yes, what’s left of me. 
Where are you?” (Which, to say the least 
of it, was an unnecessary question.) 

Basil: ‘‘ Down here.” 

Chaytor (blind to logical fact): ‘ Alive ?” 

Basil (perceiving nothing strange in the 
question, and therefore almost as blind) : 
“Yes, thank God!” 

Chaytor: “Any bones broke ?” 

Basil: “I think not, but I am bruised a 
bit.” 

Chaytor: “So am I.” 

Basil: “Iam sorry to hear it. Have the 
scoundrels got away ?” 

Chaytor: “Yes, they’re a mile off by this 
time.” 

Basil (groaning): “Old Corrie’s mare! 
What will he think of me ?” 

Chaytor: “It can’t be helped.” 

Basil: “In which direction have they 
gone ” 

Chaytor: “Haven't the slightest idea. I 
warned you against them.” 

Basil: “You did. You're a good fellow, 
but what could I do?” 

Chaytor: “ Neither of us could have pre- 
vented it.” 





Basil: “I am not so sure. I ought to 
have stopped up all night, and looked after 
what wasn’t my own.” 

Chaytor (attempting consolation) : “ Why, 
you couldn’t keep your eyes open.” 

Basil (groaning again): “I ought to have 
kept my eyes open. I had no right to sleep 
after your warning.” 

Chaytor: “I did what I could.” 

Basil: “ You did; you’re a true friend.” 
(Chaytor smiled.) “ How am I to get up from 
here ?”’ 

Chaytor: “That’s the question. How far 
are you down?” 

Basil: “‘ Heaven knows. It seems a mile 
or so.” 

Chaytor: “ There’s no windlass.” 

Basil: “Isn’t there ?” 

Chaytor: “ And it’s pitch dark.” 

Basil: “It’s as black as night down here. 
Can’t you go for help?” 

Chaytor: “Tl tell yousomething. There 
isn’t a soul on the township but ourselves.” 

Basil: “ Not one ?” 

Chaytor: “Not one. We must wait till 
daylight ; then I'll see what I can do.” 

Basil: “There’s no help for it ; it must be 
as yousay. You'll not desert me ?” 

Chaytor (in an injured tone): “Can you 
think me capable of so dastardly an act ?” 

Basil : “Forgive me ; I hardly know what 
I’m saying. I deserve that you should, for 
giving utterance to a thought so base.” 

Chaytor: “It was natural, perhaps. Why 
should you trust me, a stranger, whom you 
have known for only a few hours ?” 

Basil: “I do trust you; it was an un- 
natural thought. You are a noble fellow— 
and a gentleman.” 

Chaytor: “I hope so. Can I do anything 
for you while you are waiting ?” 

Basil: “I am devoured by thirst. Can 
you manage to get a drink of water to me?” 

Chaytor: “I can do that; but you must 
have patience. I shall have to go back to 
the township to get a bottle and some string. 
Shall I go?” 

Basil: “Yes, yes. Be as quick as you 
can.” 

Chaytor: “I won’t be a moment longer 
than I can help.” 

Then there was silence. Chaytor departed 
on his errand, and Basil was left to himself. 
His right arm was bruised and sore, but he 
contrived to feel in his pockets for matches. 
A box was there, but it was empty, and he 
remembered that he had struck the last one 
at the end of his long ride from Bidaud’s 
plantation, just before he arrived in Gum 
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Flat. He knew, from feeling the opening of 
the adit, that it was likely he was not at the 
bottom of the shaft, and he was fearful of 
moving, lest he should fall into a pit. He 
thought of Newman Chaytor. “ What a good 
fellow he is! I should be dead-but for him. 
It is truly noble of him to stick to me as he 
is doing. He has nothing to gain by it, and 
he is saving my life. Yes, I will accept his 
proposal to go mates with him, for I have no 
place now on Bidaud’s plantation. Poor 
Annette—poor child! I hope she will be 
happy. I hope her uncle and aunt will be 
kind to her. I must see her again before I 
go for good, and then we shall never meet 
again, never, never! I would give the best 
twenty years of my life—if I am fated to live 
—to be her brother, with authority to protect 
her and shield her from Gilbert Bidaud. He 
is a villain, a smooth-tongued villain, a thou- 
sand times worse than these scoundrels who 
have robbed me and brought me to this. 
What will old Corrie say when he hears I 
have lost his mare? Will he think I am 
lying—will he think I have sold his horse 
and pocketed the money ? If so, and it gets 
to Annette’s ears, how she will despise me ! 
I must see her, I must, to clear myself. 
Gilbert Bidaud will do all he can to prevent 
it, and he may succeed ; but I will try, I will 
try. If I had a hundred pounds I would buy 
another horse for old Corrie, a better one than 
that I have lost, but I haven’t a shilling. A 
sorry plight. There is only one human being 
in the world I can call friend, and that is 
Mr. Chaytor, who has taken such a strange 
fancy for me. Yesterday there was old 
Corrie, there was Anthony Bidaud, there was 
Annette. One is dead, the others may cast 
me off. It isa cruel world. How long Mr. 
Chaytor is! It seems an age. Shame on 
you, Basil, for reviling! There is goodness, 
there is sweetness, there is faithfulness in the 
world. Don’t whine, old man. All may yet 
be well, though for the life of me I can’t see 
how it is to be brought about.” 

Then he fainted, but only for a few 
seconds ; when he opened his eyes again he 
thought hours. must have elapsed. 

In truth Chaytor was absent no longer 
than was necessary, but he was also mentally 
busy with the adventures of the last few 
hours. The man whose phantom shadow 
had haunted him in London was now at his 
mercy. Basil’s life was absolutely at his 


disposal. To leave him where he was in that 





desolate spot at the bottom of a deserted 
shaft would be to ensure for him a sure and 
certain death, and if he wished to make 
assurance doubly sure, all he had to do 
would be to roll a great stone upon him. 
But that would be a crime, and, hardened as 
he was, he shrank from committing it. Not 
from any impulse of mercy, but because he 
had nothing at present to gain from it. 
There was much to learn, much to do before 
he nerved himself to a desperate deed which, 
after all, might by some stroke of good 
fortune be unnecessary. And indeed it was 
only the accident which had befallen Basil 
that darkened his soul with cruel suggestion. 
The sleeping forces which lurk in the souls 
of such men as Newman Chaytor often leap 
into active life by some unfortuitous circum- 
stance in which they have no direct hand. 

He was back at the shaft, leaning over it, 
with a bottle of water not too tightly corked, 
to the neck of which was attached a long 
piece of cord. 

“Are you there?” he called out. 

“‘ Heaven be thanked !” said Basil. “What 
a time you have been.” 

“T have not been away an hour.” 

“Ts that really so?” 

“Tt is, but it must have seemed long to 

you.” 
ae: Weeks seem to have passed.” 

“T have a bottle of water which I will 
send down to you.” 

“ God bless you !” 

“When you get it, loosen the string from 
the neck of the bottle, and I will send down 
what remains of the flask of brandy. It 
will do you no harm.” 

“T can never repay you for your goodness 
to me.” 

“Yes, you can. Look out.” 

The bottle of water was lowered, and after- 
wards the flask of brandy. Basil took a long 
draught of water, half emptying the bottle, 
and sipped sparingly of the brandy. 

“You have given me life, Mr. Chaytor.” 

“Psha! I have done nothing worth 
making a fuss about. Oblige me by drop- 
ping the Mr.” 

“JT will. With all my heart and soul I 
thank you, Chaytor.” 

“ You are heartily welcome, Basil. There 
is a light coming into the sky.” 

“Sunrise! How beautiful the world is !” 

“ Listen,” said Chaytor; “I will tell you 
what I am going to do.” 


















































THE DISCIPLINE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Short Sunday Readings for March. 
By tue EDITOR. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


Read Psalm xxvi.; Acts xxiv. 1—16. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


Shere was no moral quality on which 

St. Paul laid greater emphasis than on 
conscientiousness. He is ready to vindicate 
on all occasions the purity of his own motives. 
He may have changed his creed, but he none 
the less claims for himself a consistent in- 
tegrity. He had been a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, and was now a Christian, but on a 
retrospect of his career he could say, “I 
thank God, whom I serve from my fore- 
fathers with pure conscience ;” “I have 
lived in all good conscience unto this day;” 
“My conscience bears me witness in the Holy 
Ghost.” And, as might be expected from 
a man who was himself thus conscientious, 
he takes every opportunity for insisting on 
the recognition of the sacredness of con- 
science in his brother man. “Who art 
thou that judgest another man’s servant ? 
To his own master he standeth or falleth.” 
“When ye wound the weak conscience, ye 
sin against Christ.” “Eat not for con- 
science’ sake—conscience, I say, not thine 
own, but of the other.” ‘“ Holding faith and 
a good conscience ”—is his heroic watch- 
word to Timothy. In like manner his appeal 
for the reception of his gospel is to the 
conscience of his hearers. ‘“ By manifesta- 
tion of the truth, we commend ourselves to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 
It was no wonder, then, that a man who held 
conscience in such esteem, should have been | 
watchful over his own sincerity. ‘“ Herein 
do I exercise (or discipline) myself, to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward man.” 

“A conscience void of offence” signifies 
that thorough honesty to conviction and to 
duty which belongs to a truthful and sincere 
spirit. Such a man may have much to 
learn, many errors to correct, many things 
which appear in a certain light at one period 
of his life may completely change their as- 
pect at another, but he himself, if conscien- 
tious, is consistent in the highest and best 
sense, for at every stage he is faithful to 





what he believes true and to the measure of | 


light which he possesses. The man who | 


prides himself on his consistency because he 


has never altered an opinion may be con. 
scientious, but he is as likely to be at heart 
stubborn or prejudiced, and to mistake for 
loyalty an unreasoning adherence to his party 
or his creed. The faithful inquiry after 
what is true, which is characteristic of 
the noblest types of mind, may lead to 
what appears inconsistency, while it is in 
fact the product of intellectual or spiritual 
growth. The inner continuity of an honest 
and earnest spirit is infinitely more valuable 
than perseverance, it may be without thought 
or self-discipline, in the course wherein cir- 
cumstances rather than reflection may have 
at first placed us. This kind of integrity is 
what is indicated by the phrase, “a perfect 
heart,” which occurs so frequently in the Old 
Testament. It does not imply perfect attain- 
ment, but perfect sincerity, openness to con- 
viction, loyalty to the duty that commends 
itself as right. It is in a similar sense we 
must understand those passages wherein the 
Psalmists challenge the scrutiny of Jehovah 
— Judge me, O Lord, for I have walked in 
mine integrity.” ‘Examine me and prove 
me: try my reins and my heart.” “ Let my 
sentence come forth from Thy presence ; let 
thine eyes behold the things that are equal. 
Thou hast proved mine heart; thou hast 
visited me in the night; thou hast tried me, 
and shalt find nothing ; I am purposed that 
my mouth shall not transgress.” “I will 
walk within my house with a perfect heart.” 
“Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who 
walk in the law of the Lord.” These are not 
the expressions of self-righteous Pharisaism, 
but the honest confessions of straightforward 
manliness. It would have been utterly false 
to have bewailed in word an insincerity of 
which they knew they were not guilty. 
Whatever else they were, they were con- 
scious of being thoroughly anxious to be 
true to conviction, and were not ashamed 
to say so, and to ask God to search their 
motives and to show them wherein they 
were wrong. 

The importance of such conscientiousness 
cannot be exaggerated, for it is the founda- 
tion of all character. Conscience is that in 
man which responds to the excellence of 
God. . It is “the piece of divinity” that is 
in us—the very “candle of the Lord” 
shining in our darkness and giving us guid- 
ance. It is the test of morality. It is that 
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which our Lord describes as the light of the 
soul, even as the eye is the light of the body, 
and the most fearful calamity that can befall 
man is when through his own fault, “ the 
light that is in him becomes darkness.” 
Verily, “how great then is that darkness!” 
for when the part of our nature which should 
appreciate truth and goodness has through 
unfaithfulness ceased to respond to their 
appeal, the case is hopeless, for there is no 
entrance for the light. Conscience is for the 
individual the sole arbiter of right and 
wrong. It may be the most blessed or the 
most horrible of all possessions. A good 
conscience is a tower of strength against all 
possible assaults of slander and misfortune, 
the source of peace amid the storms of ad- 
versity, the friend that cannot forsake us 
though the whole world should cast us out. 
It is at once a strong armour and a sweet 
consolation. A bad conscience, on the other 
hand, is a piece of hell—the undying worm 
and the quenchless flame, from which there 
is no escape, waking or sleeping, for him who 
refuses the deliverance which honesty to 
God and man offer him. ‘“ Whatever others 
may think of me,” said the late President 
Garfield, “there is one whose approval I am 
determined to secure, for I have to eat with 
him, work with him, sleep with him, and 
never be quit of him night and day—and that 
man is myself.” Like St. Paul, he was deter- 


mined to have the answer of a good con- | 


science, and it was the noblest ambition. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Daniel i.; Acts xxvi. 1—23. 
VARIOUS CONDITIONS OF CONSCIENCE. 


There are many degrees and aspects under 
which conscience may be described as good 
or evil. 

There is, for example, a good but an 
unenlightened conscience. The religious in- 
quisitor, or the self-immolating faqir, swing- 
ing from a hook, is perfectly sincere and is 
thoroughly conscientious. St. Paul had a 
good, but unenlightened, conscience, when he 
was a persecutor of the Church and a 
blasphemer of the Lord. He deemed that 
he was doing God a service when he stoned 
St. Stephen. The honesty of his intention 
did not, however, prevent him from perpe- 
trating cruelties which filled him afterwards 
with profound sorrow. Many of the most 
dreadful crimes and bloodiest wars the 
world has known have been fulfilled in the 
name of conscience. So that, however 
valuable conscientiousness may be under all 


circumstances as an element of character, 
yet a conscience perverted by false principles 
or mistaken opinions may be the most 
dangerous and injurious of all weapons. No 
one can measure the suffering or the ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure which was 
caused by the narrow-minded but sincere 
bigotry of Philip II. of Spain. Believing 
he was doing God service he became a curse 
to humanity. 

The opposite of a good but unenlightened 
conscience, is the conscience which is both en- 
lightened and bad. Such was Balaam, whose 
deep spiritual insight was combined with 
moral depravity. His character is a difficult 
study. At one time he appears not only 





endowed with a prophetic vision through 
| which he beheld the beauty of righteousness 
| as well as the high destiny of Israel, but to 
| be a man incapable of swerving from the 
| way of duty, however valuable the bribes 

offered by Balak. The immorality of his 
| wisdom and the contrast betwixt his percep- 
| tion of goodness and his actual conduct is 
| made clear by comparing Numbers xxxi. 16, 
| Luke ii. 1, Rev. ii. 14. Thus, to see the light 
_of God and to choose the darkness is the 
| most hopeless condition into which any one 
can fall. It is probably that which is meant 
| by Christ as the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
| for which there is no forgiveness—for if any 
one with full consciousness rejects the good 
and takes the evil, accepting the devil’s king- 
dom, he destroys the capacity for appreciating 
God, becomes spiritually blinded, and as long 
as he continues in that state, he is without 
hope. 

There are many other conditions of con- 
science. We can distinguish a hardened 
conscience, as in the case of Pharaoh, or the 
sensualist Herod—too gross to feel; or an 
accusing conscience, as it was with Judas, 
and is so fearfully pictured in Macbeth; 
or an awakened conscience, as when the 
Philippian jailor cried out in terror, “ What 
must I do to be saved ?”; or a tender con- 
science, as with Daniel, who would not touch 
the luxurious food prepared for him in the 
palace of his captivity; or a peaceful con- 
science, as when St. John wrote, “If our 
heart condemn us not, then have we con- 
fidence toward God.” 

Each of these states of conscience was the 
result of a previous history, and were we in 
a position to understand the course of these 
various histories, we would comprehend 
better the force of what St. Paul means when 
he says, “ Herein do I exercise myself to 
have a conscience void of offence.” For con- 
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science is capable of culture, through which 
it gains in clearness and purity, and it is 
liable to lose directness and power through 
carelessness and neglect. ‘The ignorance or 
enlightenment, the sincerity or depravity, the 
hardness or tenderness, are always the con- 
sequences of previous faithfulness or un- 
faithfulness. We make conscience good or 
bad according as we have been conscientious 
or unconscientious in the use of our oppor- 
tunities, and in our obedience to the dictates 
of the inner monitor. One act of self- 
indulgence committed in conscious disregard 
of the rebuke of our higher nature, or one 
falsehood that is persevered in, generally 
leads into further unfaithfulness, until the 
tone of the character becomes lowered, and 
in the end that state is reached when the 
better voices are silenced, and conscience 
becomes “seared as with a red-hot iron.” 
The end of this career is the moral and 
spiritual death expressed in the terrible 
phrase, “ past feeling.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm cxxxix.; 2 Corinthians i. 1—12. 


DISCIPLINE OF CONSCIENCE. 
There is a subtle error into which very 
conscientious people are apt to fall, which 
requires great fairness and balance of judg- 


ment to avoid. It is that kind of one-sided- 
ness whereby there comes a curious scrupu- 
losity in reference to one class of duties com- 
bined with blindness to the claims of others 
that are infinitely more important. This 
has been the great sin of fanatics and bigots 
of every degree, whether belonging to the 
side of religion or irreligion. Their narrow 
sympathies so contract the field of their 
interests, that they do not take the trouble 
to understand the convictions which sway 
the rest of the world. They cannot compre- 
hend how any one can be conscientious and 
yet differ from themselves. Such are they 
who either magnify the sacred to the neglect 
of the secular, or the secular to the neglect 
of the sacred. The former become “ blind 
Pharisees,” making long prayers while they 
rob widows’ houses, and are prepared to 
stone any prophet who comes with a new 
doctrine that offends their prejudices; the 
latter are the sneering Sadducees who, while 
they vaunt the code of honour which leads 
them to pay their debts to their fellow-men, 
make a mock of all beliefs which go beyond 
the limited range of practical experience. 
The bigot of religion and the bigot of unbelief 
are generally near akin. Their conscientious- 
ness runs in the narrow lines which their 





pride, prejudices, or the accidents of their 
education may have drawn for them. A lofty 
conscientiousness ought to be disciplined to 
take a wide view of all subjects presented for 
its judgment, and to come to fair and truthful 
decisions. This is a difficult task, but it was 
that which St. Paul put before himself. 

When St. Paul disciplined himself in order 
to preserve a conscience void of offence, he 
guarded against that subtle form of unfaith- 
fulness which adopts a congenial sphere in 
which extreme conscientiousness is mani- 
fested, to the neglect of other duties, 
“ Herein I exercise myself to have always a 
conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward man.” “ Always,” on week days as 
well as Sundays ; in private, where no eye 
beholds but that of God, as well as in public, 
where there is the restraint and stimulus of 
public opinion ; in the whirl and traffic of 
life as well as when worshipping in “the 
great congregation.” ‘ Always,” whether 
men cursed him or praised him, hated or 
loved him, suspected or trusted him, he 
sought one thing supremely—to be out- 
and-out an honest man, true to his convic- 
tions and loyal to duty. That was his noble 
ambition, and its fulfilment required self- 
discipline ; for we are all apt to be influenced 
by such circumstances as success or failure, 
wealth or poverty, sympathy or opposition, 
by solitude or the crowd, by the tone of 
society around us and the character of our 
occupation. St. Paul tried to get above 
these influences, and to act “always” on the 
highest motives, keeping conscience pure and 
under the control of love to God and man. 

There is one sphere in which there is great 
necessity forcareful discipline in conscientious- 
ness, and which does not directly fall under 
either class of duty mentioned by St. Paul. 
It arises from the distinction between the 
honesty with which a man acts on his con- 
victions and the honesty with which he has 
come to those convictions. A man may be 
thoroughly sincere in professing and acting 
on his belief or unbelief, but yet he may 
hold his opinions from custom, carelessness, 
vanity, prejudice, or from superficial study. 
It is not enough that we should speak what 
we believe, we are equally responsible for 
the manner in which we have formed that 
belief. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Daniel iii. 8—18; Acts xx. 17 to end. 
CONSCIENCE TOWARDS GOD. 
St. Paul recognised the sacredness of 
every sphere of duty. These spheres he 
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divided into two great classes—(1) duties 
toward God, and (2) duties toward man. 
His religion was not a matter of doctrinal 
opinion or of sentimental pietism dissociated 
from the every-day amenities, courtesies, the 
gentleness and generosity which bind man to 
man. He was open all round to every light 
of goodness. 

St. Paul, in drawing the distinction which 
he makes between duty toward God and 
duty toward man, implies the possibility of 
being conscientious in all that refers to our 
neighbour, while careless as to all that belongs 
to God, or vice versa. Let us look at the 
first contrast— 

(1.) There are those who pride them- 
selves on their integrity in daily life, while 
they acknowledge that they make no pre- 
tension to religion. “ Thank God,” they 
say, “ we are not hypocrites or Pharisees ; 
we do not profess to be better than we 
are. We pay our debts, and do our best 
to be kind, and hospitable, and to help 
our poor neighbours ; but as for religion 
—if by that you mean going to Church, 
and reading the Bible, and loving Christ, 
and thinking about the salvation of our own 
souls and the souls of others—we have none. 
Our religion consists in doing to others as 
we would be done by.” They perhaps go 
further, and, with a certain pride in their 
superior merit, they rejoice that they are not 
like many of the religious people they meet 
in the market, whose piety is greater than 
their probity. Now, we do not impugn their 
claim to integrity, so far as it goes; we 
gladly admit that we have known men who 
were painfully indifferent, even opposed to 
religious profession of any kind, who were 
at the same time of stainless commercial 
honour, most lovable in domestic life, and to 
whom no appeal on behalf of suffering hu- 
manity was made in vain. We may also 
freely grant that such persons stand in fa- 
vourable contrast with many of the whining 
pietists and ecclesiastical fire-brands, who, 
with the name of Christ perpetually on their 
lips, deny His spirit in their tempers and 
every-day transactions. Those are often the 
greatest rogues in trade, and the very pests 
of the political and ecclesiastical world. 

But surely the maintenance of a good con- 
science towards the brother man alone is at 
the best a one-sided and deficient type of 
conscientiousness. For if a man believes in 
a God at all (and I am not arguing at present 
with avowed atheists) he is bound in con- 
science to consider the duties which spring 
from that belief. He may well stand self- 





condemned who, glorying in his conscientious 
honesty, confesses that he tries to obey every 
claim of duty with the tremendous excep- 
tion of that which belongs to him as a crea- 
ture towards his Creator, and of a son to- 
wards the Heavenly Father ; that he is grate- 
ful for every kindness shown him by his 
brother man, but makes no pretence of offer- 
ing thanks and praise to “the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift;” that while he be- 
holds beauty in mountain and sea, in grass 
and flower, he cares not for that infinite 
spiritual beauty that shines on the face of 
Jesus Christ. In other words, he is a true 
man in the market, and kind to others around 
him, but a false man to himself, as made by 
God to know and enjoy Him; interested in 
the affairs of the moment, but indifferent to 
the things that will abide when all this world, 
with its buying and selling, shall have passed 
away forever. Such a man exercises con- 
scientiousness in one department of duty 
alone. Let it be granted that he keeps a 
conscience void of offence towards man, but 
how dare he refuse the higher duties which 
are laid upon him by his relationship to 
God, Whose demand is as righteous as it is 
loving, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart”? Verily, “we are bound 
to love the highest when we see it.” 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm t.; 1 Thessalonians ii. 1—13. 
CONSCIENCE TOWARDS MAN. 


(2) There is another possible inconsistency 
in the exercise of conscientiousness to which 
St. Paul alludes, and which is quite as com- 
mon as that spoken of in our previous Read- 
ing. One may be exceedingly scrupulous in 
everything to which conventionalism has 
attached the name of religion, while neglect- 
ing the every-day duties that have reference 
to the brother man. We do not refer to 
those instances of curious hypocrisy that 
have more than once shocked society, when 
some rogue who has long worn the cloak of 
an extreme piety has been detected. No 
novelist has ever drawn a more contemptible 
character than that which Bankruptcy courts 
frequently reveal, when the man who has 
taken for years the highest seat in the syna- 
gogue, who has been the most unctuous at 
all religious meetings, has the long history 
of cruel fraud laid bare, and the meanness 
of his persistent selfishness exposed. The 
detection of such contemptible rascality is 
not, however, so frightful as the fact that 
there is much going on which is equally bad, 
but, being successful, is unknown. Hypocrisy 
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has been the curse of all periods when 
religious profession is counted estimable. 
False diamonds would never be made except 
for the value attached to real ones. 

But there are more subtle ways in which 
men do despite to the humane spirit of 
Christ, while they imagine they are doing 
God a service. The type of religionist is 
not uncommon under every form of Church- 
life who will compass sea and land to make 
proselytes to his particular sect, or to his 
own particular crotchet ; who is a keen 
ecclesiastic, and can distinguish shades of 
dogma to a hair’s breadth, but who is tricky 
as a fox if any advantage can be gained 
for his party, and ready for any intrigue to 
secure the most petty increase of influence 
in the town or village where his busy-bodying 
is employed. These are the men who prate 
continually of their conscience and of their 
religious scruples. Their conscience, for- 
sooth! will stumble at a pin-point of Church 
erder, or creed, or form of worship, and yet 
suffer any amount of unfairness in their 
treatment of those who dare to differ from 
them. They strain out the gnats of eccle- 
siasticism—be it of church or chapel—while 
they swallow camel-loads of malice and all 
uncharity. And there are others equally 
inconsistent who, in spite of their assertion 
of the gospel of love, are harsh, greedy, fiery 
in temper, and proud as Lucifer. All reli- 
gious parties are cursed with this form of 
wickedness. You find it in High and Low, 
Broad and Narrow. At one time in a lofty 
and stand-aloof scorn, at another in an irritat- 
ing and meddlesome fussiness. There is the 
intolerance of the bigot, who simply passes 
by the brother in Christ who cannot utter 
his Shibboleth; and there is the intoler- 
ance of the pietist, feeding his emotions on 
little books, and keeping up a ceaseless artil- 
lery of tracts and leaflets on those upon 
whose spiritual condition he sits with ready- 
made and hasty judgments. The conscien- 
tiousness which is exercised in respect to 
religious feelings towards God, is not exer- 
cised with equal care in regard to the common 
matters of consideration and humility, in 
avoiding petulance, and showing that win- 
ning sympathy with which Christ sought to 
bless humanity. There is therefore immense 
need for discipline of conscience in order to 
give unity to the divine and humane, being 
void of offence both toward God and toward 
man. 

Of a similar nature are the every-day 
duties of life which go under the name of 
honour and morality. No amount of reli- 








gious feeling, for example, can condone for 
carelessness in rendering to every man his 
due. There is often a cruel selfishness jn 
thoughtless dilatoriness in paying debts, 
Many a struggling tradesman or shopkeeper 
could speak feelingly of the hardships he 
endures through the length of time taken by 
people to pay their ordinary bills, who are 
quite able to act otherwise, and there is some- 
times a want of high tone in the manner in 
which others forget the Christian duty of 
making reparation for loss or injury. It is 
not every one who, having been unfortu. 
nate in commerce, remembers, when success 
is attained, that his former creditors have 
not received their full compensation. Nor 
can any liberality to church or missions ex- 
cuse the principle in trade which robs the 
workman or the poor needlewoman of such 
wages as the lucrative business can afford, 
and which are necessary to make the life of 
the labourer tolerable. The wicked love of 
cheapness in the Christian public who hunt 
for “ bargains” without considering the fear- 
ful cost, in the grinding down of the lives of 
the producers, at which these bargains are 
possible, is a sin which cries aloud in the 
present day for speedy redress. The con- 
science of that man or woman which is 
exercised about the salvation of the soul 
while neglecting the consideration of conduct 
which promotes some of the most frightful 
evils that now curse society, has to be aroused 
to a truer and more Christ-like discipline. 

We might touch on other illustrations of 
the same principie, such as the sin of iden- 
tifying religion with the forgiveness of our 
own sins, while we maintain an unforgiving 
spirit towards the relative or friend who may 
have offended us, or keep up the family 
quarrel, which is often the bitterest and 
saddest of all quarrels. 

This was not the kind of conscientiousness 
in which St. Paul disciplined himself. He 
endeavoured to act rightly all round—to 
be true to man as well as to God—and that 
not negatively alone by avoiding the inflic- 
tion of injury, but positively in the culture 
of a considerate, loving, and honest conduct. 
Courtesy, gentleness, generosity, and a cha- 
rity which hoped all things and believed all 
things, with self-sacrifice in order that the 
needy might be helped in body and soul, 
and sterling integrity in every dealing, doing 
the right towards all, cost what it will—that 
was the discipline towards man in which St. 
Paul exercised himself to keep his conscience 
void of offence. Let us be “followers of him, 
even as he was a follower of Christ.” 
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BASIL AND ANNETTE. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avrnor or “ Branr-o’-Grass,” “Grrr,” ‘‘ Love’s Harvest,’ ‘‘ Brean anp CHEESE AND Kisszs,’’ Ero. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“7 AM listening,” said Basil. 

“There is no windlass, as I have told 
you,” said Chaytor, “so I must devise some- 
thing in its place to pull you up. The mis- 
chief is that I am alone, and have no one to 
help me. However, I must do the best I can. 
I am going to roll the trunk of a tree to the 
top of the shaft, then tie a rope firmly round 
it so that you can climb into the world again. 
It must be dreadful down there.” 

“Tt is,” groaned Basil. 

“T can imagine it,” said Chaytor, compla- 
cently ; “but you mustn’t mind biding a bit. 
No man could do more than I am doing.” 

“Indeed he could not.” 

“The tree is six or seven hundred yards 
off, and I dare say I shall be an hour over 
the job. I can’t help that, you know.” 

“ Of course you can’t. I can’t find words 
to express my gratitude for all the trouble 
you are taking. And for a stranger, too!” 

“JT don’t look upon you as a stranger; I 
feel as if I had known you all my life. I 
suppose, though, it is really but the com- 
mencement of a friendship which will last I 
hope till we are both old men.” 

“T hope so, too.” 

“A little while ago I was saying to my- 
self, I will never trust another man as long 
as I live ; I will never believe in another ; I 
will never again confide in man or woman. 
[ have been deceived, Basil.” 

“Tam truly sorry to hear it.” 

“Yes, I have been deceived. Friend after 
friend have I trusted, have I helped, have I 
ruined myself for, to find them in the end 
false, selfish, and unreliable. I was filled 
with disgust and with shame for my species. 
‘I renounce you all,’ I cried in the bitterness of 
my soul. But now everything seems changed. 
Since you came my faith in human goodness 
and sincerity and truth is restored. I don’t 
know why, but it is so. I can rely upon 
your friendship, Basil ?” 

“You can. I will never forget your good- 
ness ; never.” 

“TI am going, now, to roll the tree to the 
shaft. Be as patient as you can.” 

He did not go far. The slim trunk that he 
spoke of lay not six or seven hundred yards 
off, but quite close to the shaft, and he knew 
that Basil in his pursuit of the robbers could 
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not have observed it. He was master of the 
situation ; Basil was at his mercy, and every 
word he had uttered was intended to bind 
the unsuspicious man more firmly to him. 
“ He is a soft-hearted fool,” thought Chaytor, 
“and I shall be able to bend him any way I 
please through the gratitude he feels for me. 
I think I spoke rather well. What is this?” 
He stooped and picked up a pocket-book 
which had slipped from Basil’s pocket as he 
ran after the thieves. 

Retreating still farther from the shaft, to 
make assurance doubly sure, Chaytor, with 
eager fingers and a greedy expectancy in his 
eyes, opened the book and examined the con- 
tents. Intrinsically they were of no value, 
but in their relation to the unformed design 
which was prompting Chaytor’s actions their 
value was inestimable. There were memo- 
randa of dates, events, names and addresses, 
and also some old letters. Any possible use 
of the latter did not occur to Chaytor, but 
his examination of the former was almost 
instantly suggestive. They were in Basil’s 
handwriting, some being dated and signed 
“B. W.,” and would serve admirably as 
copies for any one who desired to imitate the 
writing. Clear up and down strokes, with- 
out twists or eccentric curves, straight- 
forward as Basil himself. ‘ This is a find,” 
thought Chaytor; “Providence is certainly 
on my side. In a week I shall be able to 
write so exactly like Basil that he will be 
ready to swear my writing is his. There is in- 
formation, too, in the book which may prove 
serviceable. I'll stick to him while there’s a 
chance, and I'll contrive so that he shall stick 
tome. I haven’t done badly up to now.” 

More than an hour did Chaytor employ in 
cunning cogitation, smoking the while in a 
state of comfortable haziness as to the future. 
Imagination gilded the prospect and clothed 
it with alluring fancies; and that the roads 
which led to it were dark and devious did 
not deter him from revelling in the contem- 
plation. Timewasup. Panting and blow- 
ing he rolled the tree-trunk to the shaft. 

“ Below there!” he called out. 

“Ah!” replied Basil; “you are back 

ain.” 

“T have had a terrible job,” said the h 
crite, “and almost despaired of accomplishing 
it, but stout heart and willing hands put 
strength into a fellow, and the tree is here. 
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Look out for yourself while I roll it across 
the shaft. The earth may be rotten, and 
some bits will roll down, perhaps, though I'll 
do all I can to prevent it.” 

“Thank you, a thousand, thousand times. 
There’s a little tunnel here ; I'll get into it 
while you're at work above.” 

With loud evidences of arduous toil Chay- 
tor placed the trunk in position, and then 
made the rope secure around it. 

“ Now,” said Chaytor, “all is ready, Basil, 
and I’m going to lower the rope. Have you 
got it ?” 

“Yes,” replied Basil, in a faint tone. 

“ You will have to pull yourself up by it. 
I will keep the rope as tight and steady as I 
ean, and that is as much as I cando. Do you 
think you will be able to manage it ?” 

“T must try, but I feel very weak, My 
strength is giving way.” 

“Don’t let it, old fellow. Pluck up courage ; 
it’s only for a few minutes, and then you will 
be safe at the top. Now then, with a will!” 

It required a will on Basil’s part, he was so 
weak, and more than once he feared that it was 
all over with him ; but at length the difficult 
feat was accomplished, and, with daylight 
shining once more on him, he reached the top, 
and was pulled from the mouth of the shaft 
by Chaytor’s strong arms. Then, his strength 
quite gone, he sank lifeless to the ground. 

Chaytor, gazing upon the helpless form, 
reflected. He had Basil’s pocket-book packed 
safely away in an inner pocket of his waist- 
coat, one of those pockets which men who 
have anything to conceal, or who move in 
lawless places, have made in their garments. 
This book contained much that might be 
useful ; for instance, the correct name and 








purse contained a locket with a lock of hair 
in it; at the back of the locket was an in- 
scription in Basil’s writing,—‘“ My dear 
Mother’s hair,” her christian name, the date 
of her death, and her age. There was no 
money in the purse. Undoubtedly Basil, 
when he recovered his senses, would miss his 
purse, but if his pocket-book slipped out of 
his pocket while running, why not that’ 
Chaytor was perfectly easy in his mind as he 
deposited the purse by the side of the pocket- 
book inside his waistcoat. 

Meanwhile Basil lay motionless. “I'll 
carry him a little way,” thought Chaytor. 
“Anything might drop from his clothes 
while he is hanging over my shoulder. [ll 
have as many arrows to my bow as I can 
manufacture. When he gets to his senses 
we will have a hunt for the purse and the 
pocket-book, and of course shall not find 
them.” With a grim smile he raised Basil 
to a sitting posture, and gradually lifted him 
on to his shoulder. Clasping him firmly 
round the body, Chaytor staggered on. 

Basil was no light weight, and Chaytor, 
while he was pursuing his dissipated life in 
London, had not been renowned for strength; 
but his colonial career had hardened his 
muscles, and enabled him now to perform a 
task which in years gone by would have been 
impossible. A dozen times he stopped to 
rest and wipe his brows. The form he 
carried was helpless and inert, but Basil's 
mind was stirred by the motion of being 
carried through the fresh air, and he began 
to babble. He thought he was upon old 
Corrie’s mare, and he urged the animal on, 
muttering in disjointed and unconnected 
words that he must reach the township of 


address of Basil’s uncle in England, a state- | Gum Flat that night, and be back again next 


ment of the debts which Basil had paid to 
keep his dead father’s name clear from re- 
proach, the address of the lawyers who had 


| 


day. Then he went on to babble about 
Annette and her father, and to a less intelli- 
gent man than Chaytor— give him credit 


managed that transaction, the amount of the | for that—his wandering talk might have been 


fortune that Basil’s mother bequeathed to 
him, and other such matters. Now, had Basil 
anything more upon his person which might 
be turned to account in the future? If so, this 
was a favourable opportunity for Chaytor to 
possess himself of it. There would be no 
difficulty in satisfactorily explaining the loss 
of any property which Basil had about him. 
In the confusion and excitement of the last 
few hours anything might have happened. 
Having decided the point Chaytor’s un- 
scrupulous fingers became busy, and every 
article in Basil’s pockets passed through his 





incoherent and meaningless. But Chaytor’s 
intellect was refined and sharpened by the 
possibilities of a gilded future. He listened 
attentively to every word that fell from 
Basil’s fevered lips, and put meaning to them, 
sometimes false, sometimes true. 4 
“My friend Basil is in a delirium,” said 
he during the intervals of Basil’s muttering, 
“and I shall have to nurse him through a 
fever most likely. What with that proba- 
bility, and the weight of him, I am earning 
my wage. No man could dispute that. He 
raves like a man in love about this Annette. 


hands. With the exception of a purse he How old is she then? Is she pretty? Does 
replaced everything he had taken out. This | she love him? Will she be rich? Is thata 
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yein I could work to profit? I don’t intend 
to throw away the shadow of achance. An 
age seems to have passed since last night. 
But what,” he cried suddenly, “if all my 
labour is being thrown away—what if I am 
following a will-o’-the-wisp ?” 

He let Basil slip purposely from his arms, 
and heedless of the sick man’s groans, for the 
fall was violent, he looked: down upon him 
as though a mortal enemy was in his path. 
But one of the strongest elements in greed 
and avarice is the hope that leads their 
votaries on, and this and the superstitious 
feeling that the meeting had been brought 
about by fate, and was but the beginning of 
a fruitful end, dispelled the doubt that had 
arisen. “I will work for it,” he muttered ; 
“it is my only chance. Even if nothing 
comes of it I shall be no worse off. But 
something shall come of it—I swear it.” 

Reassured, he took up his burden, and in 
the course of an hour reached the dwelling 
they had occupied the previous night. By 
that time Basil was in a high fever, and 
Chaytor began to be disturbed by the fear 
that his double would die. Then, indeed, 
his labour would be lost and his hopes de- 
stroyed, for he had much to learn and much 
to do before the vague design which spurred 
him on could be developed and ripened. 

Chaytor had a secret store of provisions 
which he had hoarded up unknown to 
Jim the Hatter and the Nonentities ; some 
tins of preserved meat and soup, the re- 
mains of a sack of flour, two or three pounds 
of tea, a few bottles of spirits, and a sup- 
ply of tobacco. These would have served 
for a longer time than Basil’s sickness lasted, 
and Chaytor comforted himself with the re- 
flection that he could not have carried them 
away with him had he been compelled 
to leave the deserted township. It was 
really Basil’s stout and healthy constitution 
that pulled him through a fever which would 
have proved fatal tomany men. He did not 
recover his senses for sixteen days, and as he 
had nothing to conceal he, during that time, 
revealed to Chaytor in his wild wanderings 
much of his early life. When at length he 
opened his eyes, and they fell with dawning 
consciousness upon the man standing beside 
his bed, Chaytor was in possession of par- 
ticulars innocent enough in themselves, but 
dangerous if intended to be used to a wily 
and dangerous end. During those sixteen 
days Chaytor had not been idle, having 
employed himself industriously in studying 
and imitating the few peculiarities in Basil’s 
writing. Toa past-master like himself this 





was not difficult, and he succeeded in pro- 
ducing an imitation so perfect as to deceive 
any one familiar with Basil's style. He was 
careful in destroying every evidence of this 
vile study. 

Basil’s eyes fell upon Chaytor’s face, and 
he was silent awhile. Chaytor also. Basil 
closed his eyes, opened them again, and 
fell-to once more pondering upon matters. 
Then Chaytor spoke. 

“Do you know me at last ?” he asked. 

“Know you! At last!” echoed Basil. 
“T have seen you before—but where ?” 

“ Here, in Gum Flat township.” 

“T am in Gum Flat township. Yes, I 
remember, I was riding that way on old 
Corrie’s mare.” He jumped up, or rather 
tried to do so, his weak state frustrating his 
intention. ‘ Where are the robbers ?” 

“That’s the question,” said Chaytor, “and 
echo answers. Not very satisfactory.” 

“Tt is coming back to me little by little,” 
said Basil presently. “I arrived here late 
at night and found the township deserted by 
all but four men, three of them scoundrels, 
the fourth a noble fellow whose name was— 
was—what has happened to me that my 
memory plays me tricks? I have it now— 
whose name was Newman Chaytor.” 

“A true bill. He stands before you.” 

“You are the man. What occurred next? 
He found a stable for old Corrie’s mare, 
gave me food and a bed, while the three 
scoundrels looked on frowning. I slept like 
an unfaithful steward ; the mare being Cor- 
rie’s and not mine, and I doubtful of the 
character and intentions of the scoundrels, 
I should have kept watch over property that 
did not belong to me. Instead of doing that 
I consulted my own ease and pleasure.” 

“You could not help it; you were tired 
out.” 

“Noexcuse. I made no attempt to guard 
old Corrie’s mare. If I had watched and 
fallen asleep from weariness at my post it 
might have been another matter. When I 
present myself to old Corrie, that is if I am 
ever able to stand upon my legs again, I 
shall put no gloss upon my conduct. He 
shall hear the plain unvarnished truth from 
the unfaithful steward’s own lips. I am un- 
worthy of confidence or friendship ; I warn 
you, Newman Chaytor, put no trust in me.” 

“T would trust you,” said Chaytor, with 
well-simulated candour, “with my life.” 

“The more fool you. Where was I? Oh, 
asleep in the comfortable bed you gave me 
while these scoundrels were planning rob- 
bery. In the middle of the night I woke up 
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—pitch dark it was forgive me for speak- 
ing ungratefully to you. My heart is over- 
flowing with gratitude, but I am at the same 
time filled with remorse, and it is the more 
powerful of the two.” 

“Don’t trouble about that, Basil,” said 
Chaytor. “You can’t hurt yourself in my 
esteem. Goon with your reminiscence ; it 
is a healthy exercise; it will strengthen your 
wandering memory.” 

*‘ Pitch dark it was. I was not sure then, 
but I am now, that thieves had been in my 
room. Have I been lying here long, Chaytor?” 

“Two weeks and more.” 

“And have you been nursing me all that 
time ?” 

“As well as I could. You could have 
found no other nurse —though easy to find a 
better—in Gum Flat; you and I are the only 
two living humans in the township.” 

“Why did you not leave me to die ?” 

“ Because I am not quite a brute.” 

“Forgive me for provoking such a reply. 
Butwhy—indeed, why have you been so good 
to me?” 

“T will answer you honestly, Basil. 
cause I love you.” 

He lowered his voice and bent his eyes to 
‘the ground as he made the false statement ; 
and Basil turned his head, and a little sob 








Be- 


-escaped him at the expression of devotion. 


**T hope I may live to repay you,” he said 
gently, holding out his hand, which Chaytor 


: seized. 
“You will. All I ask of you is not to 
desert me. Stick to me asa friend, as I have 


stuck to you ; [have been so basely deceived 
in friendship that my faith in human good- 
ness would be irrevocably shattered if you 
proved false.” His voice faltered ; tears came 
into bis eyes. 
“That will I never do. 
“J want your heart.” 
“You have it. The world contains no no- 


My life is yours.” 


‘pler man than my friend Newman Chaytor.” 


“T am well repaid. Now you must rest; 


syou have talked enough.” 


“No, I will finish first. Hearing sounds 
outside the tent I called for your assistance. 
We went out together and were immediately 
attacked. Were you hurt much, Chaytor ?” 

“A little,” replied Chaytor modestly. “A 
scratch or two not worth mentioning.” 

“Tt is like you to make light of your own 
injuries. We pursued the scoundrels through 
the darkness, but they knew the ground they 
were travelling, we did not. An uncovered 
shaft lay in my way, and down I fell. That 
is all I remember. But I know that my 





bones would be bleaching thereat the present 
moment if it had not been for you.” 

“Try to remember a little more,” said 
Chaytor, anxious that not a grain of credit 
should be lost to him. ‘I came up to the 
shaft sorely bruised, and called out to you.” 

“Yes, yes, it comes back to me. You 
brought me some brandy—you cheered and 
comforted me—you rolled the trunk of a 
tree over the mouth of the shaft—it was half 
a mile away—and after hours of terrible 
agony I was brought into the sweet light of 
day. But for youl should have died. In- 
deed and indeed, I remember nothing more. 
You must tell me the rest.” 

This Chaytor did with an affectation of 
modesty, but with absolute exaggeration of 
the services he had rendered, and Basil lay 
and listened, and his heart went out to the 
man who had proved so devoted a friend, 
and had sacrificed so much for his sake. 

“My gratitude is yours to my dying day,” 
he said. “No man ever did for another what 
you have done forme. Give me my clothes.” 

“You are not strong enough yet to get 
up, Basil.” 

“T don’t want to get up. I want to see 
what the scoundrels have left in my pockets.” 
He felt, and cried: “Everything gone! my 
purse, my pocketbook, everything—even a 
lock of my mother’s hair. They might have 
left me that!” 

“They made a clean sweep, I suppose,” 
said Chaytor. 

He had considered this matter while Basil 
lay unconscious, and had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be wiser to strip Basil’s 
pockets bare than to make a selection of one 
or two things, which was scarcely what a 
thief in his haste would have done. Thus it 
was that Basil found his pockets completely 
empty. 

“You have for a friend the neediest beggar 
that ever drew breath,” said Basil bitterly. 

“T’ll put up with that,” said Chaytor, with 
great cheerfulness. ‘Now, don’t worry your- 
self about anything whatever. You shall 
share with me to the last pipe of tobacco, 
and when that’s gone we will work for more.” 

“ Ah, tobacco! Would a whiff or two do 
me any harm %” 

“Do you good. You'll have to smoke out 
of my pipe; the villains have stolen yours.” 

He filled his pipe, and, giving it to Basil, 
held a lighted match to the tobacco. Basil, 
lying on his side, watched the curling smoke 
as it floated above his head. Distressed as 
he was, the evidences of Newman Chaytor’s 
goodness were to some extent a compensat- 
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ing balance to his troubles. And now he 
was enjoying the soothing influence of a 
quiet smoke. Those persons who regard the 
weed as noxious and baleful have a perfect 
right to their opinion, but they cannot ignore 
the fact that to many thousands of thousands 
of estimable beings it serves as a comforter, 
frequently indeed as a healer. It was so in the 
present instance. As the smoke wreathed 
and curled above him an ineffable consolation 
crept into Basil’s soul. Things seemed at 
their blackest ; the peace and hope of a bright 
future had been destroyed; the man who 
had grown to honour him, and who had as- 
sured him of the future, had with awful 
suddenness breathed his last breath; the 
little child he loved, and to whom he was to 
have been guardian and protector, was thrust 
into the care of a malignant, remorseless 
man ; suspicion of foul play had been thrown 
upon him; old Corrie had lent him his mare, 
and he had allowed it to be stolen; he had 
been so near to death that but one man, and 
he a short time since an utter stranger, stood 
between him and eternity ; and he was lying 
now on a bed of sickness an utter, utter 
beggar. Grim enough in all conscience, but 
the simple smoking of a pipe put a different 
and a better aspect upon it. There was hope 
in the future; he was young, he would get 
well and strong again ; Anthony Bidaud was 
dead, but spiritual comfort died not with 
life; he would see Annette once more, and 
would take his leave of her assured of her 
love, so far as a child could give such an assur- 
ance, and in the hope of meeting her again 
in years to come; he would outlive the in- 
jurious suspicion of wrong-dealing which he 
did not doubt Gilbert Bidaud was spreading 
against him ; and he would be able to vindi- 
cate himself in old Corrie’s eyes, and perhaps 
by-and-by recompense the old fellow for the 
loss of the mare. Much virtue in a pipe 
when it can so transform the prospect stretch- 
ing before a man brought to such a pass as 
Basil had been. 

“Yes,” he said aloud, “all will come right 
in the end.” 

“Of course it will,” said Chaytor. ‘“ What 
special mental question are you answering ?” 

“Nothing special. I was thinking in a 
general way of my troubles, and your pipe 
has put a more cheerful colour on them. Am 
I mistaken in thinking you told me you were 
a doctor ?” 

“No. That is why I have been able to 
pull you through so quickly.” 

“How long will it be before I am able to 
get about ?” 





“At the end of the week if you will be 
reasonable,” 

“TI promise. I feel well already. The 
moment I am strong enough I must go to 
Bidaud’s plantation.” 

“T will go with you.” 

“Of course. We are mates from this 
day forth, The end of the week? Not 
earlier ?” 

“‘Don’t be impatient. My plan is to make 
a perfect cure. No patching. At present I 
am in command.” 

“Tobey. But let it be as soon as possible.” 

Chaytor congratulated himself. However 
things turned out in the future, all had gone 
on swimmingly up to this moment. Every 
little move he had made had been successful. 
Basil had not the slightest suspicion that it 
was he who had stolen his pocket-book and 
purse, and emptied his pockets. 

“Tf an angel from heaven,” chuckled 
Chaytor that night, as he walked to and fro 
outside the store, “came and told him the 
truth, he would not believe it. I have him 
under my thumb—under my thumb. How 
to work his old uncle in England? How to 
get hold of that forty thousand pounds? It 
must not go out of the family ; I will not 
submit to it. Would a letter or two from 
Basil, written by me in Basil’s hand, do any 
good ? I don’t mind eating any amount of 
humble pie to accomplish my purpose. Even 
were it not a vicarious humiliation I am 
willing to do it, the money being guided 
into its proper channel, and Basil safely out 
of the way.” 

He paused, with a sinister look in his eyes. 
Had Basil seen him then he would hardly 
have recognised him. Dark thoughts flitted 
through his mind, and animated his features. 

“4 Nothing shall stop me,” he cried, 
“nothing!” And he raised his hand to the 
skies as though registering an oath. A sad 
cloud stole upon the moon and obscured its 
light. “ What is life without enjoyment %” 
he muttered. “By fair means or foul I 
mean to enjoy. I should like to know what 
we are sent into the world for if we are de- 
prived of a fair share of the best things ?” 
There being no one to answer him, he pre- 
sently went inside to bed. 

The next day Basil was so much better 
that without asking permission he got up 
and dressed himself. Chaytor did not re- 
monstrate with him; he knew, now that 
Basil was mending, that he would mend 
quickly. So it proved ; before the week was 
out the two men set forth on the tramp to 
Bidaud’s plantations. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


AT noon on the second day they were 
within hail of old Corrie’s hut. It was meal 
time, and the old woodmar. was cooking his 
dinner. Balanced on a blazing log was a 
frying-pan filled with mutton-chops, some 
half-dozen or so, which were not more than 
enough for a tough-limbed fellow working 
from sunrise till sunset in the open air. He 
looked up as Basil and Chaytor approached, 
and with a nod of his head proceeded to 
turn the frizzling chops in the pan. This was 
his way ; he was the reverse of demonstrative. 

Such a greeting from another man, and 
that man a friend, would have disconcerted 
Basil, but he was familiar with old Corrie’s 
peculiarities, and had it not been for his own 
inward disquiet regarding the mare, he would 
have felt quite at his ease. 

“ Back again,” said old Corrie, transferring 
a couple of chops on to a tin plate. 

“ Yes,” said Basil. 

“Been away longer than you expected.” 

Yes.” 

“On the tramp ?” 

“Yes. Look here, Corrie 

“There’s no hurry,” interrupted old Corrie. 
“You are hungry and weak. Go inside, and 
you'll see half a sheep dressed. Cut off what 
you want, and cook it while the fire serves.” 

“But I would rather say first what I have 
to say.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because, when I’ve told you all, my mate 
and I might not be welcome.” 

* Don’t risk it, then. Never run to court 
trouble, Master Basil. I’m an older man 
than you; take the advice I give you.” 

“It is good advice,” said Chaytor, whose 
appetite was sharp set, and to whom the 
smell of the chops was well-nigh madden- 


” 





ing. 

Old Corrie looked at him with penetra- 
ting eyes, and Chaytor bore the gaze well. 
He was not deficient in a certain quality of 
courage when he was out of peril and master 
of the situation, as he believed himself to be 
here. Old Corrie showed no sign of approval 
or disapproval, but having looked his fill, as 
he would have expressed it, proceeded quietly 
with his dinner. Basil took the woodman’s 
advice. He went into the hut, cut a suffi- 
cient number of chops from the half body of 
the sheep which was hanging up, and came 
back and took possession of the frying-pan, 
which was now at his disposal Chaytor 
looked on; he had not been made exactly 
welcome, and was in doubt of old Corrie’s 





opinion of him, therefore he did not fee] 
warranted in making himself at home. When 
the young men commenced their meal, old 
Corrie had finished his, and now, pipe in 
mouth, he leant his back against a great tree 
and contemplated his guests. 

“Little lady! Little lady!” 

The sound came from within the hut, 
Chaytor started, Basil looked up with a piece 
of mutton between his thumb and knife; 
forks they had none. 

“ Basil! Basil! Basiland Annette! Little 
lady ! Little lady !” 

“It’s the magpie I told you about,” said 
old Corrie to Basil, “the last time I saw 

ou.” 

“Tts vocabulary is extended,” said Basil. 

“By request,” said old Corrie in a plea 
sant voice, “ of the little lady herself.” 

Basil glowed. Annette had not forgotten 
him, even thought kindly of him ; otherwise, 
why should she wish that the bird old Corrie 
was training for her should become familiar 
with his name? Chaytor smarted under a 
sense of injury. Basil and old Corrie were 
speaking of something which he did not un- 
derstand—a proof that Basil had not told 
him everything. This, in Chaytor’s estima- 
tion, was underhanded and injurious. Basil 
and everything in relation to him, his ante- 
cedents, his whole story, belonged by right 
to him, Newman Chaytor, who had saved his 
life, who had the strongest claim of grati- 
tude upon him which a man could possibly 
have. Old Corrie noted the vindictive flash 
in his eyes, but made no comment upon it. 

“ And is that really a bird ?” said Chaytor 
in a tone of polite inquiry. 

“Go and see for yourself,” replied old 
Corrie ; “but don’t go too close. It hasn't 
the best of tempers.” 

“T should like to see the bird that could 
frighten me,” said Chaytor, rising. 

“Should you?” said old Corrie. ‘ Then 
on second thoughts I prefer that you stay 
where you are.” 

Chaytor laughed and resumed his seat. 
The meal proceeded in silence after this, and 
when the last chop was disposed of, old Corrie 
said: “ Now we will have our chat, Master 
Basil ; and as we’ve a few private matters to 
talk of, our mate here perhaps ¥ 

The hint was plain, though imperfectly 
expressed. 

“T am in the way,” said Chaytor. “Il 
smoke my pipe in the woods. Coo-ey when 
you want me, Basil.” 

He strode off ; exterior genial and placid, 
interior like a voleano. “ He shall pay for 
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it,” was his thought. It pleased him to garner 
up a store of imaginary injuries which were 
to be requited in the future. Then, when 
the time arrived for him to deal a blow, it 
would be merely giving tit-for tat. Many 
men besides Chaytor reason in this crooked 
way, but none whose natures and motives 
are honourable and straightforward. 

“Where did you pick him up?” asked old 
Corrie when he and Basil were alone. 

“T want to speak to you first about your 
mare,” said Basil. 

“And I want to know first where you 
picked up your new mate,” persisted Corrie. 

“ He saved my life,” said Basil. ‘ Had it 
not been for his great and unselfish kind- 
ness I should not be here to-day.” Then 
he told the woodman all that he knew of 
Chaytor, and dilated in glowing terms upon 
his noble conduct. 

“Tt sounds well,” said old Corrie, “and I 
have nothing to say in contradiction ; only 
I have a crank in me. I look into a man’s 
face and I :ike him, and I look into a man’s 
face and I don’t like him. The first time I 
clapped eyes on you, Master Basil, 1 took a 
fancy to you. I can’t say the same for your 
mate, but let it stand. I had it in my mind 
to make a proposition to you in case you 
came back in time, but I doubt whether it 
can be carried out now. Have you entered 
into a bargain to go mates with him?” 

“T have, and have no wish to break it. I 
should be the basest of men if I tried to 
throw him over.” 

“Keep to your word, lad ; I’m the loser, 
for I thought it likely the two of us might 
strike up a partnership.” 

“Why not the three of us?” asked Basil, 
to whom the prospect of working with old 
Corrie was very agreeable. 

‘* Because in the first place it wouldn’t suit 
me, and in the second it wouldn’t suit him.” 

“ But if he were willing ?” 

Old Corrie bent his brows kindly upon 
Basil’s ingenuous face. “Ask him, Master 
Basil.” 

“ Will you not listen to me first? I want 
to speak to you about your mare.” 

“A quarter of an hour more or less won’t 
bring her back, will it?” said old Corrie, 
with no touch of reproach in his voice. ‘“ Go 
and speak to your mate, and let me know 
what he says.” 

Basil departed and returned. It was as 
old Corrie supposed: Chaytor was not wil- 
ling to admit Corrie into their partnership. 

“ He says you took a dislike to him from 
the first,” said Basil. 





* Almost my own words,” said old Corrie, 
with a laugh. “ He’s a shrewd customer.” 

“And that he is certain you and he 
would not agree. I would give a finger off 
each hand, if it could have been, for a warmer- 
hearted and nobler man does not exist than 
Chaytor; and as for you, Corrie, I would 
wish nothing better. But I am bound to 
him by the strongest ties of gratitude.” 

*‘ Say no more, Master Basil, say no more. 
Mayhap we shall meet by-and-by, and we 
shall be no worse friends because this has 
fallen through. We have a lot to say to 
each other. I’m off the day after to-morrow; 
I should have been off before if it had not 
been for you and the little lady.” 

‘“‘She has been here ?’ cried Basil. 

“ She has been here three times since you 
left—the last time yesterday—not to see me, 
but you. She manages the thing herself, 
poor little lady, and comes alone, after giving 
the slip to those about her. Her first grief 
is over, though she will never forget the 
good father she has lost—never. It isn’t in 
her nature to forget—bear that in mind, 
Master Basil. She clings to the friends that 
are left her. Friends, did I say? Why, 
she has only one—you, Master Basil ; I don’t 
count. Besides, if I did it would matter 
little to her, for there’s nothing more un- 
likely than that, after two days have gone 
by, I shall ever look upon her sweet face 
again. She goes one way, I go another.” 

“She goes one way?” repeated Basil; 
“ will she not remain on the plantation ?” 

‘‘ She will not. You see, it isn’t for her to 
choose ; she must do as she is directed. But 
we are mixing up things, and it will help 
them right well if I tell you what I’ve got to 
tell straight on, commencing with A, ending 
with Z. Let us clear the ground, so that 
the axe may swing without being caught in 
loose branches. I'll hear what you've got to 
say. My mare is lost, I know.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“ You would have brought it back with you 
if it hadn’t been. Now then, lad, straight out, 
no beating about the bush ; it’s not in your 
line. I don’t for a moment mistrust you. 
There’s truth in your face always, Master 
Basil, and I wish with all my heart the 
little lady had you by her side to guide her 
instead of the skunk that’s stepped into her 
dead father’s shoes. You're a square man, 
and my mare is lost through no fault of 
yours, my lad.” 

Encouraged by these generous words, Basil 
told his story straight, and old Corrie lis- 
tened with a pleasant face. 
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“The mare’s gone,” said old Corrie, when 
Basil had done, “and bad luck go with her. 
I know the brands on her: mayhap I shall 
come across her one of these fine days. Des- 
cribe the rascals to me.” 

Basil did as well as he could, and said old 
Corrie was not treating him as he deserved. 

“T am treating you as an honest gentle- 
man,” said old Corrie, “as I know you to be. 
Jem the Hatter the villain’s called, is he? 
When a man once gets a nickname on the 
goldfields it sticks to him through thick and 
thin; if we meet he shall remember it. I 
give you a receipt in full, Master Basil.” 
And the good fellow held out his two hands, 
which Basil shook heartily. “I was sure 
something serious kept you away.” With 
Basil’s hand clasped firmly in his, he gazed 
steadily into the young man’s face. “It is 
an odd fancy I’ve got,” he said, “but it’s 
come across me two or three times while 
we've been talking. Is there any relation- 
ship between you and your new mate ?” 

“None.” 

“Sure of that ?” 

“Sure.” 

“ And you met for the first time on Gum 
Flat +” 

“For the first time.” 

* Well, it is odd, and the more I look at 
you now the odder it becomes. You've let 
your hair grow since you went away.” 

“QObliged to,” said Basil, laughing. “I 
had no razor. There are a couple I can 
claim in Mr. Bidaud’s house, as well as a 
brush or two; but I daresay I shall not get 
them now that Mr. Gilbert Bidaud is in pos- 
session. What is your odd fancy, Corrie ?” 

“Why, that you and your new mate 
would be as like each other as two peas, if you 
were dressed alike and trimmed your hair 
alike. Haven’t you noticed it yourself ?” 

“T've noticed that we resemble each 
other somewhat,” said Basil, “ but not to the 
extent you mention. I remember now he 
spoke of it himself, and that is one reason 
perhaps why he took a liking to me, and 
nursed me as he did. But I am terribly 
anxious to hear about the plantation and 
Annette. What is going to happen there 
that she is to leave it ?” 

“In my own way, Master Basil,” said old 
Corrie, brushing his hand across his eyes to 
chase the fancy away, “and to commence at 
the beginning. When you left me in the 
wood I was splitting slabs, a job I was doing 
for poor Mr. Anthony Bidaud. A contract 
job, made by word of mouth. You doubted 
whether his brother would hold to it, as 





| there was no written bond to show for it, 


and you were right. I went up to the 
house, as I said I would, and saw Mr. Gil- 
bert. You described him well, Master Basil ; 
he’s a man I would be sorry to trust. I told 
him of the contract between me and his 
brother. ‘Whereis it? he asked. ‘There 
was none written,’ I answered ; ‘it was an 
order given as a dozen others have been, and 
of course you'll abide by it.’ ‘Of course } 
will not,’ said he. ‘Who are you that I 
should take your word? And you would fix 
your own price for the slabs? Clever, Mr. 
Corrie. Clever, Mr. Corrie!’ I had told 
him my name. ‘But I am acleverer and a 
sharper.’ A sharper he is in the right mean- 
ing of it, but he is not English, and didn’t 
exactly know what he was calling himself. 
‘No, no,’ he said, ‘the moment a man’s dead 
the vultures come. You are one. But I am 
equal to you. Burn your slabs.’ ‘ You're a 
pretty specimen,’ I said. ‘ Your brother was 
a gentleman; it doesn’t run in the family.’ 
He’s a strange man, Master Basil, and if he 
ever loses his temper he takes care not to 
show it. More than what I’ve told you 
| passed between us, and once he said quite 
coolly that if I could summon his brother as 
a witness he was willing to abide by his testi- 
mony. The testimony of adeadman! And 
to speak so lightly of one’s flesh and blood! 
I wouldn’t trust such a man out of my 
sight.” 

“Did you see his sister ?” asked Basil. 

“IT did, but she said very little, and never 
spoke without looking at Mr. Gilbert for a 
cue. He gave it her always in a silent way 
that passed my comprehension, but they 
understand each other by signs.” 

“And Annette—did you see her ?” 

“Yes, but at adistance. They kept her 
from me, I think, but I saw her looking at me 
quite mournfully, and I felt like going boldly 
up to her ; but second thoughts were best, and 
I kept away, only giving her to understand 
as well as I could without speaking that I 
was her friend, ready at any time to do her a 
service. ‘ Well,’ said I to Mr. Gilbert, ‘my 
compliments to you. Your throwing over the 
contract your brother made, won’t hurt me a 
bit; I could buy up a dozen like you’— 
which was brag, Master Basil, and he knew 
it was—‘ but I should be sorry to dishonour 
the dead as you are doing.’ He took outa 
snuff-box, helped himself to a pinch, smiled, 
and said, ‘Sentiment, Mr. Corrie, sentiment. 
I treat the dead as I treat the living. Rid 
me of you.’ It was his foreign way of bid- 
ding me pack, but I told him I should take 
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‘my time, that I had plenty of friends among | Master Basil, you're a stranger here com- 
his brother’s workmen, and that I should go | pared with me; I’ve been chumming with 
away very slowly. ‘And let me give you a| the men this many a year, and never had a 
piece of advice,’ I said. ‘If you or any agent | word with one except Rocke, and even he 
of yours comes spying near my hut I'll mark | has some sort of respect for me. Then 
him so that he shall remember it.’ ‘Ah, | you're a gentleman; I'm not. My lad, there 
ah,’ he said, still smiling in my face, ‘threats, | are signs that can’t be hidden; you've got 
eh?’ ‘ Yes, threats,’ said I, ‘and as many | the hall mark on you. Well, when I'd done 
more of ’em as I choose to give tongue to.’| as much as I could in a friendly way, I 
‘Foolish Mr. Corrie, foolish Mr. Corrie,’ he | turned my back on the plantation, and came 
said, taking more snuff, ‘to lose your | back here, and went on with my splitting, as 
temper. Let me give you a piece of advice. | if the contract still held good.” 
Think first, speak afterwards. Itisalesson| ‘ Was not that a waste of time, Corrie ?” 
—take it to heart. You are too impulsive,| “I took my own view of it. There 
Mr. Corrie, like another person who also| was the dead man soon to be in his grave ; 
trespasses here, one who calls himself Basil.’| here was I with the blood running free 
‘Mr. Basil is a friend of mine,’ I said, ‘say | through my veins. If he’d been alive he'd 
one word against him, and [’ll knock you | have kept his word ; I wasalive, and I’d keep 
down.’ He was frightened, though he didn’t} mine. So I finished the contract out of 
show it, and he beckoned to a man, who | respect for Mr. Anthony Bidaud, and there 
came and stood by him. You know him, I | the slabs are, stacked and ready. While I 
daresay, Master Basil; his name is Rocke.” | Was at work my thoughts were on you ; four 
“He is my enemy, I am afraid,” said | days passed, and you hadn’t returned. I con- 
Basil. | cluded that something had happened to you, 
“TI found that out afterwards ; he has been | but that you’d appear some time or another, 
spreading reports about you, either out of and all I could do was to hope that you'd come 
his own spite, or employed by cold-blooded | back before I left the place. I hada great 
Mr. Gilbert Bidaud. So Rocke came and | wish to see the little lady, but I didn’t know 
stood by his side, but not too willingly. | how to compass it. Compassed it was, how- 








We’ve met before, Rocke and me, and he! 
knows the strength of my muscle. I smiled 
at him, and he grinned at me, and I said, | 
‘We were speaking of Master Basil, and I | 
was saying that if anyone said a word against 
him I was ready to knock him down. Per- 
haps you'd like to say something.’ ‘ Not at 
all,’ said Rocke, and his grin changed to a 
scowl, ‘I know when it will pay me best to 
hold my tongue.’ Mr. Gilbert Bidaud shook 
with laughter. ‘Good Rocke,’ he said, ‘ wise 
Rocke. We'll make a judge of you. Any- 
thing more to say?’ This was to me, and I 
answered, almost as cool now as he was him- 
self, ‘Only this. You spit upon a dead man’s 
bond, and you are a scoundrel. Don’t come 
near my hut, you or anyone that sides with 
you.’ Rocke understood this. ‘ But,’ said I, 
‘any friend of Master Basil’s is heartily 
welcome, and I'll give them the best I have. 
So good day to you, Mr. Gilbert Bidaud.’ 
Then I went among the workmen, and 
chatted with them, and picked up scraps of 
information, and turned the current where- 
ever I saw it was setting against you.” 

“My hearty thanks for the service, Corrie,” 
said Basil. 

“You're as heartily welcome. If one 
friend don’t stick up for another behind his 





back we might as well be tigers. You see, 


ever, without my moving in it. Just a week 
it was after you'd gone that I was at work in 
the wood; it was afternoon, a good many 
hours from sundown, when my laughing 
jackass began to laugh outrageous. When 
we're alone together he behaves soberly and 
decently, contented with quietly laughing 
and chuckling to himself, and it’s only when 
something out of the way occurs that he 
gives himself airs. He’s the vainest of the 
vain, Master Basil, and he does it to show 
off. His tantrums made me look round, and 
there, standing looking at me and the laugh- 
ing jackass, without a morsel of fear of me 
or the bird, was the little lady.” 

“ Annette ?” cried Basil. 

“ The little lady herself,” said old Corrie. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Was she alone ?” asked Basil. 

“Yes, quite alone. I dropped my axe, 
told the jackass to shut up—which it didn’t, 
Master Basil—and took the little hand she 
held out tome. Such a little hand, Master 
Basil! I give youmy word that as I held it 
in mine my thoughts went back, more years 
than I’d care to count, to the time when I 
was a little ’un myself, snuggling close up to 
my mother’s apron. I can’t remember when 
I'd thought of those days last. They were 
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stowed away in a coffin, and dropped into a | 


———. 


proposed to take her to my hut here, where 


grave which stood between me as a boy and | we could talk quietly. She put her little 


measaman. It’s like having lived two lives, 


hand in mine and walked along with me to 


one of which was dead and buried. Now, all at |my hut, and the minute we came in the 


once, the dead past came to life, and said, in 
a manner of speaking, “I belong to you,” 
and it didn’t seem unnatural. The touch of 


the little lady’s hand was like a magic wand, | 


/magpie cried out, ‘Little lady, little lady,’ 


She looked up at this, and I told her it was 
a magpie I was training for her. It gave her 
greater pleasure than such alittle thing as that 


and if she had said to me, “Let’s have a| ought to have done, and though she did not 


game of hop-scotch,” I believe I should have 
done it and thought it the proper thing to 
do. But she said nothing of the sort, only 
looked at me with melancholy sweetness, and 
hoped I was not sorry tosee her. Sorry! I 
was heartily and thankfully glad, and I told 
her so, and the tears came into her pretty 
eyes, and I said, without thinking at the mo- 
ment that she’d lost a dear father, ‘ Don’t 
ery, don’t cry! there’s nothing to cry for ;’ 
but I set myself right directly by saying, ‘I 
mean, I hope it isn’t me that makes you 
ery.’ ‘No,’ she answered, ‘it’s only that you 
speak so kind.’ My blood boiled up, for 
those words of hers showed me that since her 
father’s death she had not been treated with 
kindness, and if she hadn’t been a little lady, 
rich in her own right, I should have offered to 
run off with her there and then. But under 
any circumstances that would have been a 
peer thing to do, for her and me; it 
would have brought her uncle down upon 
me, and he’d have had the law on his side. 
So instead of offering to do a thing so foolish 
I said, ‘Did you come on purpose to see 
me?’ ‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘on purpose. 1 
gave them the slip, and they don’t know 
where Iam.’ ‘Don’t you be afraid then, my 
little maid,’ I said, ‘they won’t find you 
here, because they won’t venture within half 
a mile of me. And if they did venture, 
there is nothing to be afraid of. You've 
done no harm in coming to see a friend, as 
you may be surel am. Can I do anything 
for you?’ ‘Yes,’ she said; ‘ you like Basil, 
don’t you?’ Upon that I said I was as true 
a friend of yours as I was of hers. ‘ Will you 
tell me, please,’ she said then, ‘why he has 
gone quite away without trying to see me? 
I know it wouldn’t be easy, because my 
uncle and aunt are against him; but I 
thought he would have tried. I have been 
to every one of his favourite places, in the 
hope of meeting him, and my uncle has said 
such hard things of him that my heart is fit 
to break.’ Poor little lady! She could 
hardly speak for her tears. Well, now, that 
laughing jackass was making such a chatter, 
and behaving so outrageous, pretending to 
sob, which made her sob the more, that I 








say it inso many words I saw in her face 
the grateful thought that she still had 
friends in the world that had grown so 
sad and lonely. Then I told her all about 
your last meeting with me—how tenderly 
you had spoken of her, what love you had 
for her, and how I had lent you my mare to 
take you to a place where you hoped to find 
a doctor and a lawyer who might be able to 
serve her in some way. The news comforted 
her, but she was greatly distressed by the 
fear that you had met with an accident 
which prevented your return. I wouldn't 
listen to this for the little maid’s sake, and 
said I was positive you would soon be back, 
and that nothing was farther from your mind 
than the idea of going away entirely without 
seeing her again. ‘He will have to make 
haste,’ said the little lady, with a world of 
thought in her face, ‘ or he will never be able 
to find me.’ I asked why, and she answered 
that she believed when everything was settled 
that her uncle would sell the plantation 
and take her away to Europe. ‘Can’t it be 
prevented?’ she asked, and I said I was 
afraid it could not ; that her uncle stood now 
in the place of her father, and could do as he 
liked. ‘If you are compelled to go,’ I said, 
‘you shall take the magpie away with you 
to remind you of the old place—that is, if 
you will be allowed to keep it.’ ‘I shall be,’ 
she said; and now, child as she was, | 
noticed in her signs of a resolute will I 
hadn’t given her credit for. ‘If you give it 
to me, it will be mine, and they shall not 
take it from me. I will fight for it, indeed, 
I will.’ ‘I was pleased tc hear her speak like 
that ; it showed that she had spirit which 
would be of use to her when she was a 
woman grown. She stopped with me as long 
as she dared, and before she went away she 
said she would come again, and asked me if 
I thought I could teach the bird to speak 
your name. ‘It would be easy enough,’ I 
answered, and that is how it comes about 
that the magpie—which for cleverness and 
common-sense, Master Basil, I would match 
against the cunningest bird that ever was 
hatched—can call out ‘Basil—Basil,’ as 
clearly as you pronounce your own name. 
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It was at that meeting, and at every meeting 
afterwards—she has been here four times— 
she gave me a message to you if you re- 
turned. You were to be sure not to go away 
again without secing her; if you couldn't 
contrive it, she would; that proved her 
spirit again; and that if it should unfor- 
tunately happen that you returned after she 
was taken away you were never to forget 
that Annette loved you, and would love you 
all her life, whatever part of the world she 
might be in. Those are her words as near as 
I can remember them, and they’re easy | 
enough for you to understand, but it isn’t so 
easy to make you understand the voice in 
which she spoke them. I declare, Master 
Basil, it runs through me now, broken by 
little sobs, with her pretty hands clasping | 
and unclasping themselves, and her tender | 
body shaking like a reed.” 

“ Dear little Annette,” said Basil, and his | 
eyes, too, were tearful, and his voice broken 
a little; “dear little Annette.” | 

“She’s worth a man’s thoughts, Master | 
Basil,” said old Corrie, “and a man’s pity, | 
and will be better worth ’em when she’s a | 
woman grown. Four times has she been | 
here, and four times has she given me the | 
message for you, each time in a more loving | 
voice than the last. You're a fortunate man, | 
child as she is, to have won a love like the | 
little lady’s, for if I’m a judge of human | 
nature, and I believe myself to be—which 
isn’t exactly conceit on my part, mind you— 
it’s love that will last and never be forgotten. 
It’s no light thing, Master Basil, love like | 
that ; when it comes to a man he'll hold on | 
to it if he’s got a grain of sense in him.” 

“You cannot say one word in praise of 
Annette,” said Basil, “that I’m not ready to | 
cap with a dozen. I believe, with you, that 
she has a soul of constancy, and I hold her in | 
my heart as I would a beloved sister. If 1 | 
could only help and advise her! But how 
ean I do that when she is to be taken away 
to a distant land ?” 

“There’s no telling what may happen in 
the future,” said old Corrie. “What to-day 
seems impossible to-morrow comes to pass. 
To beat one’s head against a stone wall be- 
cause things aren’t as we wish them to be is 
the height of foolishness, but it’s my opinion 
that going on steadily doing one’s duty, 
working manfully and doing what’s right and 
square, is the best and surest way to open 
out the road we'd like to tread. Your new 
mate, Mr. Chaytor, hasn’t disturbed us, and 
I must do him the justice to say that he 














shows sense and discretion.” 


“He is one in a thousand,” said Basil, 
“and it is impossible for me to express to 
you how sorry I am that you have not taken 
kindly to each other.” 

“Tt does happen sometimes, but not 
often, that men are mistaken in their 
likings and dislikings, but we'll not argue 
the point. Now I’ve got to tell you how 
things stand at the plantation. There was 
an inquest on the body of Mr. Anthony 
Bidaud, doctors and lawyers being called in 
by Mr. Gilbert, and the verdict was that he 
died of natural causes. There being no will 
Mr. Gilbert took legal possession, as guardian 
to his niece under age. He decides that it 
will not be good for her to remain where she 


'is; she must be educated as a lady, and 


brought up as one. That, says Mr. Gilbert, 
can’t be done on the plantation ; it must be 
done in a civilised country. Consequently 
the plantation must be sold. With lawyers 
paid to push things on, three months’ work 
has been done in three weeks. A purchaser 
has been found, deeds drawn up, money 
paid, and next Monday they’re off, Mr. Gil- 
bert Bidaud, his sister, name unknown, and 
the little lady.” 

“ Hot haste, indeed,” said Basil. 

“To which neither you nor I can have 
anything to say legally.” 

“Tt is so, unhappily. 
Europe ?” 

“And then to Europe. I am telling you 
what the little lady tells me. I can’t go 
beyond that.” 

“Of course not. But does she not know 
to what part of Europe ?” 

“She knows nothing more. He keeps his 
mouth shut ; you can’t compel him to open 
it. There are cases, Master Basil, in which 
honesty is no match for roguery ; this is one. 
Mr. Gilbert Bidaud has the law on his side, 
and can laugh openly at you. Now, the 
little lady was here yesterday. ‘No news of 
Basil?’ she asked. ‘No news of Basil,’ I 
said. ‘Is he dead, do you think?’ she 
whispered, with a face like snow. ‘No,’ I 
said stoutly ; ‘don’t you go on imagining 
things of that sort. He’s alive, and will 
give a satisfactory account of himself when 
he comes back.’ I spoke confidently to keep 
up her heart, though I had misgivings of 
you. ‘I shall be here to-morrow,’ she said, 
‘and every day till we leave the plantation.’ 
She has contrived cleverly, hasn’t she, to slip 
them as she does ?” 

“Then I shall see her soon!” said Basil, 
eagerly. 

“In less than an hour, if she comes at her 


And then to 
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usual time. Our confab is over. 
best go and seek your mate. 
apologies to him, if he needs ’em, for keeping 
you so long.” 


You had | making, nest-mending, and the like ; in their 
I'll make my | commonwealth many torches of human pas. 
sion and sentiment found a reflex. 


r Vanity 
was there, jealousy was there, hectoring and 


If Basil had known, he had not far to go | bullying of the weak were there, and much 
to find Newman Chaytor, for that worthy | sly pilfering went on; entertainments, too, 


was quite close to him. Being of an in- 
quiring mind Chaytor had resolved to hear 
all that passed between Basil and old Corrie, 
and had found a secure hiding-place in the 
rear, and well within earshot, of the two 
friends. He stored it all up, being blessed 
with an exceptionally retentive memory. 
Old Corrie went one way, and Basil went 
another, and Chaytor emerged from his 
hiding-place. “I am quite curious about 
little Annette,” he said to himself, as he 
followed Basil at a safe distance. ‘“ Quite a 
sentimental little body—and an heiress, too! 
Well, we shall see. Say that my friend 
Basil’s future is a nut—I’ll crack it; I may 
find a sweet kernel inside.” 

He came up to Basil, and greeted him 
with a frank smile. ‘‘ We've been talking 
about the plantation,” said Basil, ‘and poor 
Anthony Bidaud’s daughter, Annette. She 
is coming this afternoon to see me. I'll tell 
you everything by-and-by.” 

“JT don’t want to intrude upon your 
private affairs, Basil,” said Chaytor. 

“You have a right to know,” said Basil. 
“T have no secrets from you, Chaytor.” 

Then they talked of other matters, Chaytor 
with animation, Basil with a mind occupied 
by thoughts of Annette. ‘I see,” said Chay- 
tor, patting Basil’s shoulder with false kind- 
ness, “that you are thinking of the little 
maid Now I’m not going to play the churl. 
Don’t mind me for the rest of the day.” 

“You're a good fellow,” said Basil, as 
Chaytor walked away; but he did not walk 
far. Unobserved by Basil, he kept secret 
watch upon him, determined to see Annette, 
determined to hear what she and Basil had 
to say to each other. As old Corrie had 
said, “there are cases in which honesty is no 
match for roguery.” Basil posted himself in 
such a position that he could see any person 
who came towards the wood from Bidaud’s 
plantation. He heard the thud of old 
Corrie’s axe in the forest ; the honest wood- 
man could have remained idle had he chosen, 
but he was unhappy unless he was at work, 
and though he desired no profit from it he 
felled and split trees for the pleasure of the 
thing. Now and again there came to Basil’s 
ears the piping and chattering of gorgeous- 
coloured birds as they fluttered hither and 
thither, busy on their own concerns, love- 








were being given, for at some distance from 
the three men in the woods, one swinging 
his axe with a will and wiping his cheerful 
brows, another with his heart in his eyes 
watching for a little figure in the distance, 
and the third, stirred by none but evil 
thoughts, watching with cunning eyes the 
watcher—at some distance from these two 
honest men and one rogue were assembled 
some couple of dozen feathered songsters in 
green and yellow coats. They perched upon 
convenient boughs and branches, forming a 
circle, with invisible music books before 
them, and at a given signal from their leader 
they began to pipe their songs without words, 
and filled space with melody. Their music 
may be likened to the faintly sweet echoes of 
skilled bellringers, each tiny bird the master 
of a note which was never piped unless 
in harmony. It was while these fairy bells 
were pealing their sweetest chord that Basil 
saw Annette approaching. He ran towards 
her eagerly, and called her name ; and she, 
with a sudden flush in her face and with her 
heart palpitating with joy, cried, “ Basil! 
Basil!” and fell into his arms. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HE led her to a secluded spot, followed 
secretly by fox Chaytor. They passed close 
to where old Corrie was working, and he, 
hearing footsteps—be sure, however, that 
Chaytor’s were noiseless—laid down his axe, 
and went towards them. 

“He has come—he has come!” cried 
Annette. 

“ What did I tell you?” said old Corrie. 
“ All you’ve got to do in this world, little 
lady, is to have patience.” 

She was so overjoyed, having tight hold 
of Basil’s hand, that she would have accepted 
the wildest theories without question. 

“Mr. Corrie,” she said, “may I have the 
magpie to-day ¢” ” 

“Surely,” he replied, “it is quite ready 
for you, and you will be able to teach it 
anything you please. But why so soon? 
Aren’t you coming again ?” 

Her face became sad, and she clutched 
Basil’s fingers convulsively: “I am afraid 
not; this is the last, last time! I have heard 
something, Mr. Corrie, and if it is true my 
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: 
uncle and aunt are going to take me away 


? 


to-morrow morning. 

“In that case,” said old Corrie, “I will 
have the bird ready for you. Now you and 
Master Basil can talk; I'll not interrupt 
you.” He went away at once, and left them 
together. Fora little while they had nothing 
of a coherent nature to say to each other ; 
but then Basil, recognising the necessity of 
introducing some kind of system into their 
conversation, related to Annette all that had 
happened within his knowledge since the sad 
morning of her father’s death, and heard 
from her lips all that she had to relate. Much 
of it he had already heard from old Corrie. | 
The refrain she harped upon was, “ And 
must we, must we part, Basil? And shall 
we never, never see each other again ?” 

“Part we must, dear Annette,” he said; 
“T have no control over you, and no authority | 
that can in any way be established. When | 
I first came to the plantation I was a stranger | 
to you and your father, and the law would | 
acknowledge me as no better now.” 

“Next to my dear father and mother,” 
said Annette, “I love you best in all the 
world. They cannot take that away from 
me; what I feel is my own, my very own. | 
Oh, Basil, I sometimes have wicked thoughts, | 
and feel myseif turning bad ; I never felt so 
before my uncle came.” 

“ Annette, listen tome. You must struggle 
against these thoughts, and must say to your- 
self, ‘They will make my dear father and 
mother sorrowful. They have shown me 
kindness and love, and I will show the same 
to them.’ You cannot see them, Annette, 
but their spirits are watching over you; 
and there is a just and merciful God in 
heaven who is watching over you, too, and | 
whom you must not offend.” | 

“T will do as you say, Basil, dear; I will 
never, never forget your words. They will 
keep me good.” 

“Let them keep you brave as well, my | 
dear. I promise to remember you always, 
to love you always, and perhaps when you | 
are a woman—it will not be so long, Annette 
—we shall meet again.” 

“Oh, Basil, that will be true happiness.” | 

“Time flies quickly, Annette. It seems 
but yesterday since I was a boy myself, and 
when I look back and think of my own dear | 
parents, I am happy in the belief that I never | 
did anything to cause them sorrow.” 

“You could not, Basil.” 

“ Ah, my dear, I don’t know that ; but I) 
had a good mother, and so had you, and my 
father and yours were both noble men. | 


| 


| 


| 


| 





They are not with us, and that makes the 
duty we owe them all the stronger. To do 
what is right because we feel that it is right 
to do it, not because it is done in the sight of 
others—that is what makes us good, Annette. 
My mother taught me that lesson as she lay 
on her deathbed, and it has brought me great 
happiness ; it has supported me in adversity. 
You must not mind my speaking so seriously, 
Annette——” 

*T love to hear you, Basil. 
you, indeed I will.” 

“ Much better, I hope. Yousee, my dear, 
this is the last time we shall be together for 
a long time ; but not so long, after all, if we 
look at it in the right light, and I should like 
you to remember me as you would remember 
a brother, who, being older than you, is 
perhaps a little wiser.” 

“T will, Basil. All my wicked thoughts 
are gone ; they shall never come again; but 
I shall still feel a little unhappy some- 
times.” 

“Of course you will, dear, and so shall I. 
But faith in God’s goodness and the perfor- 
mance of our duty will always lighten that 
unhappiness. The stars of heaven are not 
brighter than the stars of hope and love we 
can keep shining in our hearts.” 

“ Kiss me, Basil ; that is the seal. I shall 
go away happier now.” 

“Tell me, Annette. Are your uncle and 
aunt kind to you ?” 

“ They are neither kind nor unkind. They 


I will be like 


talk a great deal to each other, but very 


seldom to me, unless it is to order me to do 
something. Aunt says, ‘Go to bed,’ and I 
go to bed; ‘It is time to get up,’ and I get 
up; ‘Come to dinner,’ and I come to dinner. 
It is all like that; they never speak to me 
as my father and mother did, and they have 
never kissed me.” 

“You must be obedient to them, Annette.” 

“T will be, Basil.” 

“They are your guardians, and a great 
deal depends upon them.” 

‘Yes, I know that; but I don’t think 
they like me, and, Basil, I don’t think uncle 
is a good man.” 

“Tt will be better,” said Basil gravely, 
“not to fancy that. It may be only that he 
is a little different from other men, and that 
you are not accustomed to his ways.” 

“T will try,” said Annette piteously, “ to 
obey you in everything, but I can’t help my 
thoughts, and I can’t help seeing and hearing. 
He speaks in a hard voice to everybody ; 
he is unkind to animals ; he has never put a 
flower on my dear father’s grave.” 
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“There, there, Annette—don’t cry. I 
only want you to make the best, and not the 
worst, of things.” 

“T will, Basil— indeed, indeed I will. 
When I am far away from you, you will 
think, will you not, that I am trying hard to 
do everything to please you ?” 

“T promise to think so, and I have every 
faith in you. It is all for your good, you 
know, Annette. When you are out of this 
country where are your aunt and uncle going 
to live ?” 

“Tn Europe.” 

“But in what part of Europe ?” 

“T don’t know. All that uncle and aunt 
say is, ‘We are going to Europe.’ ‘But in 
what country?’ I asked. ‘Don’t be in- 
quisitive,’ they answered ; ‘we are going to 
Europe ;’ and they will say nothing more. 
I am sometimes afraid to speak when they 
are near me.” 

“Poor little Annette! Now attend to 
me, dear. Wherever you are you can write 
to me.” 

“Yes, Basil, yes. And may I? Oh, how 
good you are! Oh, if ever I should get a 
letter from you! It will be the next best 
thing to having you with me.” 

“Remember what I am saying, Annette. 
I want you to write to me, wherever you 
are, and I want to answer your letters. This 
is the way it can be done. When you are 
settled write me your first letter—I shall not 
mind how long it is . 

“Tt shall be a long, long one, Basil.” 

“And address it to ‘Mr. Basil Whit- 
tingham, Post-office, Sydney, New South 
Wales.’ I shall be sure to get it. Now for 
my answer. If you are happy in your 
uncle’s house, and tell me so, I will send my 
answer there; but if you think it will be 
best for me not to send it to his house, I will 
address it to the post-office in whatever town 
or city you may be living. Some friend in 
the new country (you are sure to make 
friends, my dear) will tell you how you may 
get my letters. This looks a little like 
deceit, but it will be a pardonable deceit if 
you are unhappy—not otherwise. Do you 
understand 3” 

“Perfectly, Basil. I shall have something 
to think of now ; you have given me some- 
thing to do. And will you ever come to me ¢” 

“It is my hope; I intend to work hard 
here to get money, and, if I am fortunate, in 
a few years, when you are a beautiful 
woman——” 


“ T would like to be, Basil, for your sake.” 





“TI do not wish for anything more, Basil. 
I shall pray night and morning for your 
good fortune. How happy you have made 
me—how happy, how happy! I shall keep 
the stars of love and hope shining in my 
heart—for you. How beautifully the bell 
birds are singing. I shall hear them when I 
am thousands of miles away. But, Basil, you 
will want something to remember me by.” 

“No, dear Annette, I need nothing to 
remind me of you.” 

* You do, Basil, and I have brought it for 
you. Look, Basil,-my locket , 

“But, Annette—— ” 

“Have I said ‘No’ to anything you have 
told me—and will you say ‘ No’ to this little 
thing? I think it will not be right if you 
do, so, dear Brother Basil, you must not 
refuse me. I wish I had something better 
to give you, but you will be satisfied with 
this, will you not? I have worn it always 
round my neck, since I was a little, little 
girl, and you must wear it round yours. 
Promise me.” 

“TT promise, dear, if you will not be 
denied.” 

“T will not, indeed I will not—and your 
promise is made. See, Basil, here it lies 
open in my hand; take it. The picture isa 
portrait of my dear mother ; father had it 
painted for me by a gentleman who came 
once to the plantation. Then when you 
come to me in the country across the sea, 
you will show it to me and tell me that you 
have worn it always and always, because 
you love me, and because I love you.” 

“T have nothing to give you, Annette. I 
am very, very poor.” 

“You have given me a star of hope, Basil. 
How sorry I am that you are poor! But 
my nurse who has been sent away—— ” 

“ Have they done that, Annette ?” 

“Yes, and she cried so at leaving me. 
She told me that one day I shall be very, 
very rich. So what does it matter if you are 
poor? Let me fasten it round your neck. 
Now you have me and my dear mother next 
your heart.” 

He took the innocent child in his arms, 
and she lay nestling there a few moments 
with bright thoughts of the happy future in 
her mind. Suddenly a loud “Coo-ey ” was 
heard, and the sound of hurried footsteps. 
It was old Corrie’s voice that gave the alarm. 
It was intended as such, for when Basil 
started to his feet and stood with his arm 
round Annette, holding her close to him, he 
looked up, and saw Gilbert Bidaud standing 
before him. 








“T will come to wherever you may be.” 
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AN APRIL ALLEGRO. 
By ROBERT RICHARDSON. 


\ HEN the rooks within the elm 
’Gin to build their windy realm, 
While the boughs still etch the sky-line sharp and dark ; 
When a faint green filmy mist, 
Pale as palest amethyst, 
Weaves a fine web o’er the beech’s rugged bark ; 
Then I know, ah, then I know, 
When the melting of the snow 
Every mountain brook is filling, 
And a vague new life is thrilling 
Underneath the budding hedges, 
And the yellow river sedges, 
That the Spring is coming, coming back again, 
That the Spring is coming, coming to her English home again. 


When across the April rain 
As it whips the shivering plain, 
There are tearful gleams of sunshine bright and sweet ; 
When a wind comes from the south, 
With warm kisses on its mouth, 
And the east wind and the west wind seem to meet; 
Then I know, ah, then I know, 
When I hear the west wind blow, 
And the south wind in its coming 
Makes a rhythmical low humming, 
That the Spring is coming, coming back again, 
That the Spring is coming, coming to her Northern home again. 


When the cuckoo, lucky rover, 
Makes his magic passage over 
Viewless pathways from the citron groves of Spain, 
And his song goes calling, calling, 
Where the forest brooks are falling, 
And the valleys love the echo to retain ; 
Then I know, ah, then I know, 
When the bird to birds a foe 
Mourns his own unfriended lot 
To the winds that heed him not, 
That the Spring is coming, coming back again, 
That the Spring is coming, coming to her English home again. 
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Then at last, one April dawn, 
High above the glimmering lawn, 
While the first faint fires 


are scattering the dark ; 















Lo, I hear a buoyant note 
On the dewy dusk afloat, 


Chesrire -ge 


And I catch the first 

fine preludes of the lark ; 
Then I know, ah, then I know, 
a) When I hear that glad song flow, 


WARE That the sweet of all the year 


~. In a little will be here, 


And the Spring is coming, coming back again, 
And the Spring is coming, coming to her Northern home again, 
To the weary hearts that wait her in her English home again. 
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THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By Toe Ricut Hor. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


. is a serious question how far one igno- 
rant, like myself, of Hebrew, and having 
no regular practice in the study and expla- 
nation of the text of the Old Testament, is 
entitled to attempt representations concern- 
ing it, which must present more or less the 
character of advice, to any portion of his 
fellow-countrymen. It is clear that he can 
draw no sufficient warrant for such a course 
from the mere warmth of his desire that such 
portion of the British public should not lose 
or relax their hold upon the Book which 
Christendom regards as an inestimable trea- 
sure, and thereby bring upon themselves, as 
well as others, an inexpressible calamity. 
But, on the other hand, he has some better 
pleas to urge. The first is that there is a 
very large portion of the community whose 
opportunities of judgment have been mate- 
nally smaller than his own. The second is 
that though he is greatly wanting in the 
valuable qualifications growing out of special 
study in this field, he has, for more than 
forty years (believing that change of labour 
is to a great extent the healthiest form of 
recreation), devoted the larger part of all 
such time as he could properly withdraw 
from political duties to another, and in several 


_ respects a similar, field of specialism—namely, 


the earnest study of prehistoric antiquity 
and of its documents in regard to the Greek 
race, whose destinies have been, after those 
of the Hebrews, the most wonderful in them- 
selves, and the most fertile of results for us, 
among all the races of mankind. As between 
this field, which has for its central point the 
study of Homer, and that of the early Scrip- 
tures, which may in the mass be roughly 
called contemporary with the Homeric period, 
much light is, and with the progress of 
research more can hardly fail to be, given 
and received. Moreover, I have there had 
the opportunity of perceiving how, among 
specialists as with other men, there may be 
fashions of the time and school, which Lord 
Bacon called idols of the market-place, and 
currents of prejudice below the surface, which 
may detract somewhat from the authority 
which each inquirer may justly claim in his 
own field, and from their title to impose 
their conclusions upon mankind. As a judi- 
cious artist likes to know the opinion even of 
one not an expert on his picture, and some- 
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times derives benefit from it, so in all studies 
lights may be thrown inwards from without ; 
and this in far the largest degree where the 
special study deals with a subject-matter that 
has deep root in our nature, and is the source 
of profoundly interesting controversies for 
mankind at large. Yet I do not feel sure 
that these considerations would have led me 
to make the present attempt were they not , 
capped with another of great importance. 
It appears to me that we may grant, for argu- 
ment's sake, to the negative or destructive 
specialist in the field of the ancient Scrip- 
tures all which as a specialist he can by pos- 
sibility be entitled to ask respecting the age, 
text, and authorship of the books, and yet may 
hold firmly, as firmly as of old, to the ideas 
justly conveyed by the title I have adopted 
for this paper, and may invite our fellow-men 
to stand along with us on “the impregnable 
rock of Holy Scripture.” 

These words sound like a challenge. And 
they are a challenge to some extent, but not 
in the sense that might be supposed. They 
are a challenge to accept the Scriptures on 
the moral and spiritual and historical ground 
of their characters in themselves, and of the 
work which they, and the agencies associated 
with them, have done and are doing in the 
world. We may, without touching the do- 
main of the critic, contend for them as cor- 
responding by their contents to the idea of a 
Divine revelation toman. Weare entitled to 
attempt to show that they afford that kind of 
proof of such a revelation which is analogous 
to the known divine operations in other 
spheres ; which binds to conduct ; and.which 
in other matters, inasmuch as we are rational 
beings, we recognise as entitled so to bind 
us. We may legitimately ask whether they 
do not differ in such a manner from the other 
documents of prehistoric religions, while they 
too are precious in various ways, as to make 
them witnesses and buttresses to the office of 
Holy Scripture rather than sharers in it, al- 
though in their degree they may be this also 

But all these assertions lie within the 
moral and spiritual precinct. No one of 
them begs any literary question of Old Testa- 
ment criticism. They leave absolutely open 
every issue that has been or can be raised 
respecting the origin, date, authorship and 
text of the sacred books, which for the pre- 
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sent purpose we do not require even to call 
sacred. Indeed it may be that this destruc- 
tive criticism, if entirely made good, would, 
in the view of an inquiry really searching, 
comprehensive, and philosophical, leave as 
its result not less but greater reason for ad- 
miring the hidden modes by which the 
great Artificer works out His designs. In 
proportion as the means are feeble, perplexed, 
and to all appearance confused, is the marvel 
of the results that stand’ before our eyes. 
And the upshot may come to be, that, on this 
very ground we may have to cry out with 
the Psalmist * absorbed in worshipping admi- 
ration, ‘Oh, that men would therefore praise 
the Lord for His goodness, and declare the 
wonders that He doeth for the children of 
men!” Or “ How unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His ways past finding out.” For 
the memories of men, and the art of writing, 
and the care of the copyist, and the tablet 
and the rolls of parchment, are but the 
secondary or mechanical means by which the 
Word has been carried down to us along the 
river of the ages ; and the natural and inherent 
weakness of these means is but a special tri- 
bute to the grandeur and greatness of the 
end, and of Him that wrought it out. 

So, then, these high-sounding words have 
been placed in the foreground of the present 
observations, because they convey in a posi- 
tive and definite manner the conclusion 
which the observations themselves aim at 
sustaining, at least in outline, on general 
grounds of reason, and at enforcing as a 
great rule of thought and life. They lead 
upwards and onwards to the idea that the 
Scriptures are well called Holy Scriptures ; 
and that, though assailed by camp, by bat- 
tery, and by mine, they are nevertheless a 
house builded upon a rock, and that rock 
impregnable ; that the weapon of offence, 
which shall impair their efficiency for practical 
purposes, has not yet been forged ; that the 
Sacred Canon, which it took (perhaps) two 
thousand years from the accumulations of 
Moses down to the acceptance of the Apoca- 
lypse to construct, is like to wear out the 
storms and the sunshine, and all the wayward 
aberrations of humanity, not merely for a term 
as long, but until time shall be no more. 

And yet, upon the very threshold, I 
embrace, in what I think a substantial sense, 
one of the great canons of modern criticism, 
which teaches us that the Scriptures are to 
be treated like any other book in the trial of 
their title. The volume which is put into 
our hands when young under that venerated 
® Ps, cvii. 8, 


name, is, like any other volume, put together 
as a material object by human hands. The 
many and diversified utterances it contains 
proceeded from men; and the question, 
whether through supernatural guidance they 
were, for this purpose, more than men, is to 
be determined, like other disputable ques. 
tions, by the evidence. The books have 
been transmitted to us from their formation 
onwards in perishable materials, and from 
remote dates ; and, until four hundred years 
ago, by the agency of copyists, as in the case 
of other literary productions, and presumably 
with a like liability to error. That in some 
sense the Holy Scriptures contain something 
of a human element is clear, as to the New 
Testament, from diversities of reading, from 
slight conflicts in the narrative, and from an 
insignificant number of doubtful cases as to 
the authenticity of the text. We have also 
the Latin Vulgate partially competing with 
the Greek original on the ground that it has 
been more or less founded on manuscripts 
older than any we now possess. As regards 
the Old Testament, we find the established 
Hebrew Text to be of a date not earlier than 
I believe the tenth century of our era, and to 
be at variance in many points with the Greek 
version, commonly termed the Septuagint, 
which is considered to date wholly or in part. 
from the third century before the Advent of 
our Saviour. Thus the accuracy of the text, 
the age and authorship of the books, open 
up a vast field of purely literary controversy, 


verses of St. Mark’s Gospel have the authority 
of Scripture must be determined by literary 
evidence as much as the genuineness of the 
pretended preface to the Aineid or of a 
particular stanza in Catullus. 

Towards summing up these observations, 
I will remind the reader that those who 
believe in a Divine Revelation, as pervading 
or as contained in the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially who accept the doctrine of literalism as 
to the vehicle of that inspiration, have to lay 
their account with the following (among 
other) considerations, which it is hard for 
them to repudiate as inadmissible. There 
may possibly have been— F 

1. Imperfect comprehension of that which 
was communicated : 

2. Imperfect expression of what had been 
comprehended : ; 

3. Lapse of memory in oral transmission: 

4. Errors of copyists in written trans 
mission : ’ 

5. Changes with the lapse of time in the 
sense of words : 








and such a question as whether the closing . 
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6. Variations arising from renderings into 
different tongues, especially as between the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint, which was 
probably based upon MS. older than the 
compilers of the Hebrew text could have 
had at their command : 

7. That there are three variant chronolo- 
gies of the Old Testament according to the 
Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and that it would be hazardous 
to claim for any one of them the sanction 
of a Divine revelation: while an historical 
argument may be deducible, on the other 
hand, from the fact that their variations lie 
within certain limits. 

No doubt there will be those who will re- 
sent any association between the idea of a 
Divine revelation and the possibility of even 
the smallest intrusion of error in its vehicle. 
But ought they not to bear in mind that we 
are bound by the rule of reason to look for 
the same method of procedure in this great 
matter of a special provision of Divine know- 
ledge for our needs as in the other parts of 
the manifold dispensation under which Provi- 
dence has placed us. Now that method or 
principle is one of sufficiency, not perfection; 
of sufficiency for the attainment of practical 
ends, not of conformity to ideal standards. 
Bishop Butler, I think, would wisely tell us 
that we are not the judges, and that we 
are quite unfit to be the judges, what may 
be the proper amount and the just con- 
ditions of any of the aids to be afforded us in 
passing through the discipline of life. I will 
only remark that this default of ideal perfec- 
tion, this use of twilight instead of a noonday 
blaze, may be adapted to our weakness, and 
may be among the appointed means of exer- 
cising our faith. But what belongs to the 
present occasion is to point out that if proba- 
bility, and not demonstration, marks the 
Divine guidance of our paths in life as a 
whole, we are not entitled to require that 
when the Almighty, in His mercy, makes a 
special addition by revelation to what He 
has already given to us of knowledge in Na- 
ture and in Providence, that special gift 
should be unlike His other gifts, and should 
have all its lines and limits drawn out with 
mathematical precision. 

I have then admitted, I hope in terms of 
sufficient fulness, that my aim in no way 
embraces a controversy with the moderate 
or even the extreme developments of textual 
criticism. Dr. Driver, the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford,* personally as well as 
officially a champion of the doctrine that 

* Contemporary Review, February, 1890, pp, 215-9, 





there is a Divine revelation, has recently 
shown with great clearness and ability that 
the basis of that criticism is sound and un- 
deniable. It compares consistencies and in- 
consistencies of text, not simply as would be 
done by an ordinary reader, but with all the 
lights of collateral knowledge. It pronounces 
on the meaning of terms with the authority 
derived from thorough acquaintance with a 
given tongue. It investigates and applies 
those laws of growth which apply to language 
as they apply to a physical organism. 

It has long been known, for example, that 
portions of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, such as the Books of Chronicles, 
were of a date very far later than most of the 
events which they record, and that a portion 
of the prophecies included in the Book of 
Isaiah were later than his time. We are now 
taught that, according to the prevailing judg- 
ment of the learned, the form in which the 
older books of the Old Testament have come 
down to us does not correspond as a rule with 
their titles, and is due to later though still, 
as is largely held, to remote periods ; and that 
the law presented to us in the Pentateuch is 
not an enactment of a single date but has 
been formed by a process of growth, and by 
gradual accretions. To us who are without 
original means of judgment these are, at first 
hearing, without doubt, disturbing announce- 
ments. Yet common sense requires us to 
say, let them be fought out by the competent, 
but let not us who are incompetent interfere. 
I utterly, then, eschew conflict with these 
properly critical conclusions. 

But this acquiescence is subject to the 
following remarks. First, the acceptance of 
the conclusions of the critics has reference to 
the literary form of the works, and leaves 
entirely open every question relating to the 
substance. Any one who reads the books of 
the Pentateuch, from the second to the fifth, 
must observe how little they present the 
appearance of consecutive, coherent, and 
digested record; but their several portions 
must be considered on the evidence applicable 
to them respectively, and the main facts of 
the history they contain have received strong 
confirmation from Egyptian and Eastern re- 
search. With regard to the Book of Genesis, 
the admission which has been made implies 
nothing adverse to the truth of the traditions 
it embodies, nothing adverse to their anti- 
quity, nothing which excludes or discredits 
the idea of their having formed part of a pri- 
mitive revelation, simultaneous or successive. 
The forms of expression may have changed 
yet the substance may remain with an altered 
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literary form, as some scholars have thought 
(not, I believe, rightly) that the diction and 
modelling of the Homeric Poems is compara- 
tively modern, and yet the matter they em- 
body may belong to a remote antiquity. 

Further, our assent to the conclusions of 
the critics ought to be strictly limited to a 
provisional and revocable assent ; and this 
on practical grounds of stringent obligation. 
For, firstly, these conclusions appear to be in 
a great measure floating and uncertain, the 
subject of manifold controversy, and secondly 
they seem to shift and vary with rapidity 
in the minds of those who hold them. In 
editing and revising the work of Bleek,* 
Wellhausen accepts in a great degree the 
genuineness of the Davidic Psalms contained 
in the First Book of the Psalter. But I under- 
stand that this position has been abandoned, 
and that, standing as he appears to do at the 
head of the negative critics, he brings down 
the general body of the Psalms to a date very 
greatly below that of the Babylonic exile. It 
is certainly unreasonable to hold. a critic to 
his conclusions without exception. But, on 
the other hand, it may be asked whether they 
ought not to contain some element of sta- 
bility ? The opening of new sources of infor- 
mation may justify all changes fairly referable 
to them; and in minor matters the fine 
touches of the destructive, as well as the 
constructive, artist may complete his work. 
But if reasonable grounds for change do not 
determine its limits, there must be limits on 
the other hand to the duty of deference and 
submission on the part of the outer and un- 
‘instructed world with respect to these literary 
conclusions. The most liberal estimate can 
hardly carry them farther than this, that we 
should keep an open mind till the cycle of 
-change has been run through, and till time 
has been given for the hearing of those whose 
researches may have led them to different 
-Tesults. 

In the present instance we have an ex- 
ample which may not:be without force in 
support of this warning. Mr. Margoliouth, 
the Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford, 
and a gentleman of academical distinctions 
altogether extraordinary, has published his 
Inaugural Lecture,+ in which he states his 
belief that, from materials and by means 
which he lucidly explains, it will be found 
possible to reconstruct the Semitic original, 
-hitherto unknown, of the Book of Ecclesias- 


* “¥inleitung in das Alte Testament,’’ Haupttheil I., C. Die 
Psalmen. [The edition published and adopted by Wellhausen, 
to which I refer, is (I think) dated 1870; but the book had 
been published in 1860.]} 

+ “On the place of Ecclesiasticus in Semitic Literature.” 
larendon Press, 1890. 
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ticus. It was written, he states, by Ben 
Sira, not in the Hebrew of the Prophets, 
but in the later Hebrew of the Rabbis (p. 6), 
I understand that there are three great 
stages, or states, of the Hebrew tongue— 
the Ancient, the Middle, and the New; and 
that of these the earlier or classical Scrip. 
tures belong to the first, and the Book of 
Nehemiah (for example), to the second, 
The third is the Rabbinical stage. The 
passage from one to another of these stages 
is held, under the laws of that language, 
to require a very long time. Professor 
Margoliouth finds that Ben Sira wrote in 
Rabbinical Hebrew, and the earlier we find 
Rabbinical Hebrew in use, the farther we 
drive into antiquity the dates of books 
written in middle and in ancient Hebrew. 
Suppose, by way of illustration, that Pro. 
fessor Margoliouth shows Rabbinical Hebrew 
to have come into use two hundred years 
earlier than had been supposed, the effect is 
to throw back by two hundred years the 
latest date to which a book in middle or in 
ancient Hebrew could be assigned. No 
wonder, then, that Professor Margoliouth 
observes (p. 22)— 

“Some students are engaged in bringing 
down the date of every chapter in the Bible 
so late as to leave no room for prophecy and 
revelation.” 

But he goes on to add that if, by the task 
which he has undertaken, and by those who 
may follow and improve upon him, this Book 
shall be properly restored, 

“Others will endeavour to find out how 
early the professedly post-exilian books can 
be put back, so as to account for the diver- 
gence between their awkward Middle-Hebrew 
and the rich and eloquent New-Hebrew of 
Ben Sira. However this may be, hypotheses 
which place any portion of the classical or 
Old-Hebrew Scriptures between the Middle- 
Hebrew of Nehemiah and the New-Hebrew 
of Ben Sira will surely require some reconsi- 
deration, or at least have to be harmonized 
in some way with the history of the lan- 
guage, before they can be unconditionally 
accepted.” 

Hence the spectator from without, per- 
ceiving that there is war, waged on critical 
grounds, in the critical camp, may surmise 
that what has been wittily called the order 
of disorder is more or less menaced in its 
central seat; and he may be the more har- 
dened in his determination not to rush pre- 
maturely to final conclusions on the serious, 
though not as I suppose vital, question re- 
specting the age and authenticity of the early 
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books of the Old Testament in their present 
literary form. 

There is such a thing as mistaking the in- 
different for the essential, and as a slavish ad- 
herence to traditions insufficiently examined. 
But the liabilities of human nature to error 
do not all lie on orie side. It may on the 
contrary be stated with some confidence that 
when error in a certain direction after a long 
precedence is effectively called to aecount, it 
is generally apt, and in some cases certain, to 
be followed by a reign of prejudices or biassed 
judgments more or less extended and in a con- 
trary direction. There is such a thing as a 
bias in favour of disintegration. Often does 
acritic bring to the book he examines the 
conclusion which he believes that he has 
drawn from it. Often when he has notthus im- 
ported it, yet the first view, in remote per- 
spective, of the proposition to which he leans 
will induce him to rush at the most formid- 
able fences that lie ahead of him, instead of 
taking his chances of arriving at it by the 
common road of reason. And often, even 
when he has attained it without prejudice, he 
will after adopting defend it against objectors, 
not with argument only, but with all the pride 
and pain of wounded self-love. And every 
one of these dangers is commonly enhanced 
in the same proportion in which the parti- 
cular subject matter embraces the highest 
interests of mankind. 

What I would specially press upon those 
to whom I write is that they should look 
broadly and largely at the subject of Holy 
Scripture, especially of the Scriptures of the 
older dispensation, which are, so to speak, 
farther from the eye, and should never allow 
themselves to be won away from that broad 
and large contemplation into discussions 
which, though in their own place legitimate, 
nay, needful, yet are secondary, and there- 
fore, when substituted for the primary, are 
worse than frivolous. I do not ask this from 
them as philosophers or as Christians, but as 
men of sense. I ask them to look at the 
subject as they would look at the British 
Constitution, or at the poetry of Shakespeare. 
If we were pressed by the apparent absurdity 
that any one branch of the British Legis- 
lature can stop the proceedings of the whole, 
or that the House of Commons can reduce to 
beggary the whole Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service of the country, and that neither law 
nor usage make any provision for meeting the 
case, though there would ensue nothing less 
than a frustration of the purposes for which 
men join together in society, there are pro- 
bably ‘not ten men in the country whose 





estimate of the Constitution they live under 
would be affected by these supererogatory 
objections. And if we are in any measure to 
grasp the office, dignity, and authority of the 
Scriptures, we must not suppose we are 
dealing adequately with that lofty subject by 
exhausting thought and time in examining 
whether Moses edited or wrote the Penta- 
teuch as it stands, or what was the book of 
the law found in the temple in the times of 
Josiah, or whether it is possible or likely 
that changes of addition or omission may 
have crept into the text. If the most 
greedily destructive among all the theories 
of the modern critics (so seriously at variance 
with one another) were established as true, 
it would not avail to impair the great facts 
of the history of man with respect to the 
Jews and to the nations of the world; nor 
to disguise the light which those facts throw 
upon the pages of the Sacred Volume ; nor to 
abate the commanding force with which, 
bathed, so to speak, in the flood of that light, 
the Bible invites, attracts, and commands 
the adhesion of mankind. Even the moral 
problems, which may be raised as to particular ° 
portions of the volume, and which may not 

have found any absolute and certain solution, 

are lost in the comprehensive contemplation 

of its general strain, its immeasurable loftiness 

of aim, and the vastness of the results which 

it and its immediate accompaniments in in- 

stitution and event have wrought for our 

predecessors in the journey of life, for our- 

selves, and for the most forward, dominant, 

and responsible portions of our race. 

In a passage which rises to the very 
highest level of British eloquence, Dr. Lid- 
don,* exhausting all the resources of our 
language, has described, so far as man may 
describe it, the ineffable and unapproachable: 
position held by the Sacred Volume. It is. 
too long to quote, too special to appropriate ; 
and to make extracts would only mangle it. 
The commanding eminence of the great. 
preacher of our metropolitan Cathedral will 
fasten the public attention on the subject, and 
powerfully serve to show that the Scriptures, 
in their substantial tissue, rise far above the - 
region of criticism, which can do nothin 
permanent or effectual to lower their mo 
and spiritual grandeur, or to disguise or 
intercept their gigantic work. 

The impression prevails that in this and 
other countries the operative classes, as they 
are termed, have at the great centres of 
population, here and elsewhere, largely lost. 


* Sermon preached at St. Paul’s on the Second Sunday iar 
Advent, Dec, 1889; pp. 28-31. : 
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their hold upon the Christian creed. There 
may be exaggeration in this belief ; but, all 
things taken together, there is evidently a 
degree of foundation for it. It does not mean, 
at least among us, that they have lost 
respect for the Christian religion, or for its 
ministers; or that they desire their chil- 
dren to be brought up otherwise than in the 
knowledge and practice of it; or that they 
themselves have snapped the last ties which, 
on the cardinal occasions of existence, asso- 
ciate them with its ordinances; or that they 
have renounced or modified the moral stand- 
ards of conduct which its conspicuous victory, 
after an obstinate contest of many centuries, 
and its long possession of the social field, 
have established. It means no more and no 
less than this, that their positive, distinct 
acceptance of the articles of the Creed, and 
their sense of the dignity and value of the 
Sacred Record, are blunted or effaced. 

In passing I may be permitted to observe 
that the assent thus more or less largely 
withheld by the less well-to-do segment of 
society is still, notwithstanding the sceptical 
movement of the day, very generally yielded 
by the leisured and better provided classes. 
There seems to be within certain limits some 
approach to a reversal of the respective atti- 
tudes which prevailed in the infancy of our 
religion. Then the “poor” were the principal 
objects of the personal ministry of Christ Our 
Lord, and it was their glory to be the readi- 
est receivers of the Gospel. They were then, 
“the poor of this world, rich in faith, and 
heirs of the kingdom which He hath pro- 
mised to them that love Him.”* They had 
fewer obstacles, especially within themselves, 
to prevent their accepting the new religion. 
It was less hard for them to become “as little 
children.” They had by contrast more pal- 
pable interests in the promise of the life to 
come, as compared with the possession of the 
life that now is. The apparent change in 
their comparative facility of access to the 
Saviour as respects belief is one to afford 
much matter for meditation. The present 
purpose is to deal, in slight outline at least, 
with one of its causes. I mean the wide dis- 
paragement of the Holy Scriptures recently 
observable in the surface currents of preva- 
lent opinion, as regards their title to supply 
in a supreme degree food for the religious 
thought of man, and authoritative guidance 
for his life. 

Amongst the suppositions which tend to 
produce this disparagement are the follow- 
ing :— 


* James ii. 5, 





I. That the conclusions of science as to 
natural objects have shaken or destroyed the 
assertions of the early Scriptures with respect 
to the origin and history of the world and of 
man, its principal inhabitant. 

Il. That their contents are in many cases 
offensive to the moral sense, and unworthy 
of an enlightened age. 

Ill. That man made his appearance in the 
world in a condition but one degree above 
that of the brute creation, and by slow and 
painful but continual progress has brought 
himself up to the present level of his exist- 
ence. 

IV. That he has accomplished this by the 
exercise of his natural powers, and has never 
received the special teaching and authorita- 
tive guidance which is signified under the 
name of Divine Revelation. 

V. That the more considerable among the 
different races and nations of the world have 
established from time to time their respec- 
tive religions, and have in many cases ac- 
cepted the promulgation of sacred books, 
which are to be considered as essentially of 
the same character with the Bible. 

VI. That the books of the Bible, in many 
most important instances, and especially 
those books of the Old Testament which pur- 
port to be the earliest, so far from being con- 
temporary with the events which they record, 
or with the authors to whom they are as- 
cribed, are comparatively recent compilations 
from uncertain sources, and therefore with- 
out authority. To this assumption most of 
the foregoing remarks refer. 

There are propositions wider still, but 
wholly foreign to the present purpose—such 
as that God is essentially unknowable, that 
we have no reasonable evidence of a life 
beyond the grave, and that rational cer- 
tainty is confined to material objects and to 
the testimony of the senses. Passing by 
these propositions, I confine myself wholly 
to what preceded them, and I shall endea- 
vour, from some points of view, to present an 
opposing view of the spiritual field. More- 
over, as each of these is the subject of a 
literature of its own which may be termed 
scientific, I here premise that what I have to 
say will, though I hope rational and true, be 
not systematic or complete, but popular and 
partial only, and will have for its immediate 
aim to show that there are grave reasons for 
questioning every destructive proposition, and 
for withholding our assent from them until 
these reasons (and, as I conceive, many 
others) shall be confuted and set aside. 

I shall, however, as being in duty bound to 
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follow the truth so far as I can discern it, 
have to make many confessions in the course 
of my argument to the prejudice, not as I trust 
of Christian belief or of the Sacred Volume, 
but only of us, who as its students have failed 
gravely and at many points in the duty of a 
temperate and cautious treatment of it, as 
unhappily we have also failed in every other 
duty. But, as the lines and laws of duty 
at large remain unobscured, notwithstanding 
the imperfections everywhere diffused, so we 
may trust that sufficient light yet remains 
for us if duly followed whereby to establish 
the authority and sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture for its high moral and spiritual purposes. 
For the present, I have endeavoured to point 





out that the operations of criticism properly 
so called, affecting as they do the literary 
form of the books, leave the questions of his- 
tory, miracle, revelation substantially where 
they found them. I shall in several succeed- 
ing papers strive to show, at least by speci- 
mens, that science and research have done 
much to sustain the historical credit of the 
Old Testament; that in doing this they 
have added strength to the argument which 
contends that in them we find a Divine 
revelation; and that the evidence, rationally 
viewed, both of contents and of results, 
binds us to stand where our forefathers have 
stood, upon the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture. 





WASTED LOVES. 


What does God do with all the wasted loves 
He sees thrown down? The friendships strangely changed, 
(How, none know wholly), answering eyes estranged, 
And grasping hands transformed to empty gloves ! 
—The pleading words which cannot win reply 
Save scoff or silence, and the kindly deeds 
Which fall on stony ground or choke in weeds ! 
—The withered hopes of which strong hearts may die !— 
How can God suffer these? With gentle might 
He claims these wasted loves as His by right, 
And some day we shall find them in His care, 
When stunted shoots to stately blooms have grown, 
—Nor shall their beauty be for us alone, 
The hands which threw them down shall have their share ! 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, 





A GLANCE AT VERSAILLES. 
Br MADAME BELLOC, Avrmor or “La Bette Franor,” Ero. 


T= old Palace of Versailles, familiar to 
every English traveller who crosses the 
Channel from the beauty of its vast gardens 
and the splendour of its Museum of His- 
torical Pictures, has lately received fresh and 
vivid illustration by the publication in our 
language of a selected number of the in- 
numerable letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Princess Palatine, who lived here for fifty 
years, and whose voice may almost by an 
attentive ear be heard vibrating through the 
splendid saloons. This lady’s correspondence 
has been practically a sealed book for English 
readers, and even in France it has never 
penetrated to the popular ear. She habi- 





tually wrote in German, and hated French 
cookery, French fashions, and, above all, 
French morals of the epoch. French virtue 
was scarcely more palatable to her than 
French bad behaviour, since her favourite 
nickname for Madame de Maintenon was 
“the old Toad.” Thackeray, who knew all 
about her, as he did about most things, says 
of Charlotte Elizabeth that, though her fat, 
little body was confined at Paris, Marly, and 
Versailles, her honest heart was always with 
her friends and her dear old Deutschland. 
Her birth, bringing up, and destiny were all 
of the strangest, and her keen, original mind 


'makes of her letters the greatest contribu- 
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tion to our knowledge of her epoch, since 
the memoirs of St. Simon were disinterred 
from their long repose. She began to write 
twenty-five years before St. Simon went to 
Court, and she outlived Madame de Sevigné 
for almost a like period. The reader will, 
perhaps, ask, “ Who was she—this all-round 
correspondent ?”” The answer must be com- 
plicated. She was the only surviving legi- 
timate child of the Elector Palatine, but she 
was the grand-daughter of Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, the great-niece of Charles the 
First, the niece of the Electress Sophia ; and 
if she had not early been made into a 
Catholic (rather a bad one) and married to 
a French Prince, she would have been Queen 
of England. We were within an ace of 
having her as the mother of our kings to be. 
As it was, she was the mother of the 
Regent. She was not twenty when she 
was sent from her native Heidelberg to wed 
Monsieur, the only brother of Louis the 
Fourteenth. Monsieur’s first wife was the 
charming Henrietta of England, whose 
sudden death was attributed to Court 


Cour d’Honneur, Versailles. 
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jealousy and poison. Charlotte Elizabeth 
pleasantly suggests in one of her letters that 
some people thought she also ran a great risk, 
and she gives her reflection on this delicate 
point with an odd twist of language which 
can only be rendered by the slang, “ Not if J 
know it.” She must have been a terrible 
person to deal with, for had she suspected an 
enemy she would have pilloried him or her 
in every Court in Europe. Her translator 
says that, “So far from adopting the French 
adage that Toute vérité n’est pas bonne a dire, 
Madame took exactly ‘the opposite view, and 
thought that so long as one was quite sure 
of the truth of a thing one might, of course, 
say it and write about it to anybody far and 
near.” St. Simon, who knew her in her old 
age, says that she would have made “a 
perfect gentleman,” being strong, courageous, 
frank, and benevolent. She had more stuff 


in her than anybody else of that great 
Court company, except, indeed, the King 
himself, who had plenty of power, but who 
was so bound in by the limitations of his 
rank, and by the selfishness born of absolute 


authority, that it is difficult to estimate him 
aright. He, however, had the wit to esti- 
mate her at her true worth, and, during the 
forty odd years of their close neighbourhood, 


he always upheld his sister-in-law, forgave 
her astonishing ugliness, of which she herself 
was rather proud, patched up her quarrels 
(haughty and contemptuous) with the old 
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Feuntain of Neptune, 
in Gardens, Versailles. 


Toad, and treated her with 
sincere manly friendship, which 


never failed up to the moment when 

he sent for her to his dying bed, and 
told her he had always loved her more 
than she had thought. 

During this long fifty years of Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s residence in France her principal 
occupations were hunting and letter-writing. 
She says she is well aware that her letters 
are opened and read. “TI go on writing all 
that comes into my head all the same,” and 
nice little complimentary observations she 
distributes all round! She tells us that 
Monsieur tried to paint her cheeks with rouge 
whenever she would let him; that Queen 
Anne took too much hot wine, which injured 
her health ; that the doctors killed all the 
royal babies, and she wished she could send 
her own off to Germany by post. She says 
that she doesn’t think Queen Anne lost much 
when George of Denmark died, and had 
better not shut herself up in a darkened 
chamber, because it was very unhealthy. 
She said she didn’t hold with post-mortens, 
no good came of them (this said mysteri- 
ously). She says of two old titled ladies 
that one was dead and the other dying, and 
they hadn’t an ounce of sense between them. 
The dates of Madame’s letters, chiefly ad- 
dressed to her half-sisters, the offspring of a 
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strange morga- 
natic marriage, indicate the 
rough outline of everything which 
happened at Versailles from 1670 to 1720. 

In the view given on opposite page of the 
Cour d’Honneur, by which visitors enter the 
palace, the south-western angle of the immense 
building is thrown into prominence; and 
between the central block (of the time of 
Francis I., and red in colour) and the pillared 
pediment, is a large jutting building, plainly 
seen in the engraving ; and in a room on the 
first-floor, looking into the marble court and 
on to the noble equestrian statue of himself, 
Louis established his working cabinet, and 
received his Ministers, while Madame de 
Maintenon sewed and embroidered by his 
side. The King was far from being an idle 
or afrivolous man. He went through many 
hours of daily toil, and held in his own hand 
the threads of all the Ministries; but it was 
almost impossible to see him unless in the 
presence of “his old woman.” 

The room seems to have remained un- 
changed until after the war of 1870, when 
all the machinery of the government of France 
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had for a time to be lodged in Versailles. 
The Theatre was taken for the Parliament, 
and Louis XIV.’s Cabinet was divided into 
two rooms, anda great stove planted just 
where the old Toad used to sit with her em- 
broidery frame. Not that we can allow the 
justice of Charlotte Elizabeth’s sobriquet. 
The polished forecasting nature of the French- 
woman was so different from that of the 
sturdy German Princess that justice from 
the one to the other was well-nigh impos- 
sible. Of the two the latter had far the most 
real heart. Charlotte Elizabeth felt for the 
oppressed, wept over the desolation» of the 
Palatinate, and. would never have persecuted 
Protestant or Catholic in the cause of reli- 
gion. But then shehad been born in the 
purple, and had neverhad anything to achieve, 
whereas the old woman had crept. upwards 
patiently, wisely, and perhaps on the whole 
not too well. 

We will now turn our eyes to the thre 
tall windows facing the very centre of the 
Cour d’Honneur. . They..form part of the 
beautifal se ap hunting lodge of 
Francis the First, which Louis had carefully 
preserved when he raised his 
buildings at the back and sides. ese three 
tall windows light the King’s bedroom, of 
which we give a fine illustration. The centre 


of the great bed of state is exactly opposite | 


the middle window, and probably very many 
of our readers have stood by the massive 
gilded balustrade indicated in the foreground, 
and looking at the huge bed, with its richly 
embroidered coverlet, have wondered how 
any elderly human being could possibly sleep 
in such a vast flat expanse, with his eyes 
opposite the light. Yet here, on the 26th of 
August, 1715, the old King lay dying. We 
have many portraits of him in his old age, 
stern and aquiline. How changed from the 
beautiful youth who wanted to marry Marie 
Mancini. He died from old age: none of 
his people had overpast eighty, and he, 
though very vigorous, and of an unfailing 
appetite, and sober withal, was quite old at 
seventy-seven. St. Simon has painted a 
word picture of this deathbed, immortal in 
force, and one and another have told of it in 
less detail, but here is what happened to 
Charlotte Elizabeth. She is writing to her 
favourite half-sister, the Raugravine Louise 
von Degenfeldt, whom she had not seen, so 
far as appears, for five-and-forty years ; but 
neither time nor distance wrecked the Prin- 
cess’s family affection and its vigorous pen. 
She begins by saying that she is so much 
troubled that she hardly knows what she is 


at new. 


saying or doing: this is a figure of speech, 
for she always knew perfectly well! The 
King, says she, after receiving the last sacra- 
ments and blessing the Dauphin, his little 
great-grandchild, sent for her, and for her 
grand-daughter, the Duchesse de Berri (a 
very wild person, whom nobody could con- 
trol) ; he also summoned all his other child- 
ren whom he had legitimized and ennobled. 
They were numerous, though nearly all died 
offain the second.or third generation ; only 
the wife of the Regent and her brother, the 
Comte de. oo lees descendants, now 
merged in the House.of Orleans. These 
amid ed people all standing round the 
bed, the King then bade adieu to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, his faithful old sister,.in so tender 
and touching a fashion that she wondered 
she did ‘not faint from emotion: People 
fainted in those days as a matter of right 
feeling. ‘He assured me,” she goes on to 
say, “that he had always loved me more 
‘than I had thought, and that he regretted 
ever having given me any pain (there had 
been unpleasantnesses in regard to Madame 
de Maintenon). He asked me to think of 
him sometimes, adding that he felt sure I 
should do so, for that I had always shown 
him sincere affection. Then he gave me his 
blessing and wished me every happiness in 
my future life. I threw myself on my knees, 
kissing his hand. He embraced me and 
reece towards the others, telling them to 
remain united one with the other (they 
quarrelled dreadfully). Thinking that he 
said this to me, I answered that I would obey 
him as long as I lived. He smiled and said, 
*I do not say this to you, rather to the other 
princesses, for you do not require such a 
recommendation.” You may imagine my 
feelings on hearing this. The King shows 
extraordinary firmness ; he orders and settles 
everything as though he was only going a 
journey. He had said good-bye to all his 
faithful servants, recommending them to my 
son, whom he has appointed Regent. 

“T think that I shall be the first to follow 
the King after his death. He still lives, but 
has become so feeble that all hope is over. 
I say that I shall probably be the first to 
follow him, because of my advanced age, and 
also because once the King is dead they will 
take the young King to Vincennes, whilst we 
shall all go to Paris, and the air there makes 
me ill. . 

“Tt is false that Madame de Maintenon 1s 
dead. She is in good health, and in the 
King’s chamber, where she stays all day and 





all night.” 
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The King lingered ten days, and died at/ greatest firmness to the end, and said, laugh- 
nine o'clock of the morning of Sunday,|ing, to Madame de Maintenon, ‘I had 
the lst of September. “He showed the|heard that it was difficult to die. I can 


The King’s Bedroom, Versailles. 


assure you that I find it a very easy mat-|I am ready to be with thee.” Then he re- 
ter.’ He remained twenty-four hours with-| peated in the most devout manner the 
out speaking to anyone, only murmuring to | Lord’s Prayer, and died recommending his 
himself, ‘My God, have pity on me! Lord | soul to God.” 














THE SUN. 
By SIR ROBERT 8S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royan Astronomer For Irenanp. 
FIRST PAPER. 


5 tee is no more fruitful topic for.dis- 
cussion in the whole of modern science 
than that of the glorious orb of day. In 
the first place it is the function of the sun’s 
attraction to constrain the earth to follow 
that orbit in which it performs its annual 
revolution. The same office is also filled by 
the sun for the guidance of the several planets 
which, like our earth, are controlled by the 
one great central power. In this capacity 
the sun is presented to us asaruler. There 
are other functions in which the sun ap 
more immediately as our benefactor by con- 
tributing several of the necessaries to our 
welfare. Chief among these is his provision 
of heat for the benefit of the globes which 
attend him. The study of the benefits con- 
ferred on us by the sun in this particuldr 
opens up most interesting questions. As the 
great dispenser of light to’ the surrounding 
worlds, the functions of the sun are in con- 
nection with other branches of science. 


Minor indications of the sun’s interference’ 


in terrestrial affairs are not wanting. The 
swing of the magnetic needle is connected in 
some occult manner with the sunbeams, and 
the phenomena of this class seem destined, 
at a time now perhaps not far distant, to 
become of great scientific interest. I pro- 
pose in these little papers to confine myself 
to the more important relations of the sun to 
the earth. Ishall strive to illustrate the differ- 
ent functions which the sun has to perform, 
and I shall point out how it is that he is en- 
abled to send. down in perennial showers 
his benefits upon the dwellers on this earth. 
Let us begin by considering the extent to 
which we are indebted to the sun for main- 
taining the earth in the same orbit year after 
year. It would almost seem as if our globe 
were always trying to escape from the thral- 
dom of the sun, who knowing how fatal to 
us such an escape would be, incessantly in- 
terferes to prevent it. If only the sun were 
to withhold that attractive power by which 
the earth is maintained in the course at 
present followed, dire calamity must result. 
This globe of ours is now hurrying along at 
a pace of eighteen miles a second, and if the 
sun’s attraction no longer restrained us we 
should not continue to revolve in a circle, 
but would at once start off in a straight line 
through space. Every minute would take us 
more than a thousand miles, and by the time 





a hundred days had elapsed we should be 
twice as far from the sun as we are at pre- 
sent. His light and his heat would be re- 
duced to one-fourth part of what we now 
enjoy. With every successive minute the 
sun’s influence would still further abate, and 
it is almost needless to add that all known 
forms of life must vanish from the globe. 
It is, therefore, satisfactory to know that we 
possess every security that the sun’s attrac- 
tion will never decline from what it is at the 
present moment, and therefore there is no 
ground for any apprehension that life shall be 
chased from this globe by a dissolution of the 
bond of attraction between the earth and sun. 

There is, however, another aspect of the 
earth’s relation to the sun which requires 
such close attention that it must necessarily 
form the chief subject of which we are to 
treat in these papers. For the preservation 
of life on this earth it is not only necessary 
that our distance from the sun remain 
substantially what it is at present, but also 
that the radiation from the great source of 
heat shall continue without perceptible varia- 
tion from the amount at which it stands at 
this hour. These are questions which do not 
admit of being summarily disposed of ; they 
involve some problems that are not at all 
simple. Indeed, it is only in quite modern 
times that the subject has become at all pro- 
perly understood. We have here to discuss 
not alone some matters of primary significance 
as regards the continuance of life on this 
earth, but also various scientific problems of 
the highest interest and importance. I there- 
fore propose to invite you to a consideration 
of the sources from which the sun’s power to 
radiate heat to the earth is maintained at a 
rate which appears to be constant. 

There seems to be sufficient reason for the 
belief that the heat at present emitted from 
the sun is neither greater nor less than that 
which our luminary used to dispense ages 
ago. Where the vine and the olive now 
grow, the vine and the olive were growing 
twenty centuries back. We must not, how- 
ever, place too strong a reliance on the de- 
duction from such a fact. Darwin has taught 
us how by natural selection an organism cap 
preserve its adaptation notwithstanding the 
gradual change of the surrounding con- 
ditions. ‘The facts, however, fail to show 
any grounds for imagining that there have 
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been changes in the climates of the earth 
within historic times. We have geological 
evidence as to the character of the climates 
which prevailed at a yemote antiquity far 
earlier than any historical testimony. The 
records of the rocks show us unquestionably 
that our globe has passed through many 
striking vicissitudes of heat and cold. Those 
records demonstrate that there have been 
periods during which some of the fairest 
regions of this globe were desolated by a 
frost so frightful that they became thickly 
cased with solid ice. There have also been 
periods when conditions of a precisely oppo- 
site character have prevailed. Those polar 
regions which are now the perennial abode 
of impenetrable ice have once enjoyed a 
succession of long and delightful summers, 
divided by winters remarkable alike for their 
brevity and their mildness. Arctic solitude, 
now so dismal and so barren, then nourished 
plants and animals that can only thrive 
under genial conditions of climate. 

No doubt the question as to the origin of 
these great climatic changes, which have so 
frequently occurred in the course of geological 
time, presents many difficulties. Opinion is 
divided as to what the cause of these changes 
may have been. I do not now enter into this 
subject, because for our present purpose it 
suffices to note one very important conclu- 
sion. Those who are competent to offer an 
opinion on the question of the cause of the 
geological variations of climate are in sub- 
stantial accordance that the changes have 
not been due to any actual variations in the 
supply of heat emitted from the sun. In 
other words, there is not the slightest reason 
to believe that the sun himself has been 
either appreciably hotter or appreciably colder 
during geological times than he is at the 
present moment. 

One of the indications of the existence 
of sunbeams throughout geological times is 
afforded by the eyes of some fossil animals. 
It may, for instance, be specially noted that 
the great fish-like reptile, the Ichthyosaurus, 
which lived at a very remote period in this 
earth’s history, possessed an eye apparently 
unparalleled in size and complexity by the 
eye of any other animal living or extinct. 

The question that we have to consider is 
one which lies apart from the ordinary 
phenomena of astronomy. There is no 
ground for surprise that the sun should have 
attracted the earth by the force of gravita- 
tion a million years ago with just the same 
intensity as it does at present. The gravita- 
tion between two masses does not necessarily 





involve anything in the nature of expenditure. 
Two cannon balls, for instance, placed a yard 
apart attract each other with a certain force, 
and that force remains the same after any 
lapse of time whatever, provided the masses 
of the cannon balls and the distance between 
them continue unchanged. The case is, how- 
ever, totally different, if it be radiation of 
heat and not attraction of gravitation that is 
the phenomenon in question. For example, 
let us regard one of the cannon balls as a red- 
hot body dispensing its heat around so as to 
warm the objects in its vicinity. Here, evi- 
dently, the question of time enters as an im- 
portant element. The hot body will, no 
doubt, be able to impart heat to a cold one, 
so long as the one retains an excess of heat 
over the other. It is, however, in the nature 
of a heated body to pour forth its heat by 
radiation, and ultimately to cool down to the 
temperature of the bodies which surround it. 
In fact, thé dispensing of heat from a body at 
a high temperature is essentially of the na- 
ture of expenditure, it cannot be maintained 
indefinitely. Even the greatest body, if also 
the hottest body, only contains a limited and 
perfectly definite quantity of heat. In the 
process of cooling a heated object gradually 
pays out from its stores of heat, until, at 
last, its temperature is destined to sink to 
that of the surrounding objects. From that 
moment its radiation ceases, or to speak more 
accurately, its losses become neutralised by 
the amount of heat which is received from 
the radiation of other bodies. No matter 
how magnificent be the proportions of the 
body, or how exalted be its temperature, it 
cannot escape the application of these prin- 
ciples. It must ultimately cool down and 
cease to operate as a source of heat to the 
other objects around. 

It is necessary that we should apply even 
to the sun itself the same doctrines as those 
which we have been here considering. The 
great source of light and heat cannot escape 
the consequences that follow from continuous 
expenditure. Unless there be some process 
of restoration by which the results of solar 
extravagance are neutralised, impoverish- 
ment and ultimate exhaustion must neces- 
sarily follow. If, therefore, the sun receives 
no supply of heat, or of what is equivalent 
to heat, the time must ultimately arrive 
when his stores shall have been all expended, 
and then the great globe can no lunger remain 
as a source of life and light to the worlds 
which circulate around him. We know that 
the fire which gladdens our hearths requires 
continual renewal by fuel or else it will go 
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out, so too that great fire in the heavens 
which gladdens and beautifies our earth must 
also go out unless its energies be reinvigorated 
to an extent equal to its expenditure. 

Indeed the amount of heat squandered by 
the sun is truly prodigious. Our earth inter- 
cepts only an extremely small portion of the 
total radiation of sunbeams. It would be 
easy to show that the sun distributes sufficient 
light and heat to maintain two thousand 
million planets in the same comfortable con- 
dition as that in which our earth is placed. 
The greater part is entirely lost, or, at least, 
lost in so far as any of the planets are con- 
cerned. Our fellow-worlds Jupiter, Saturn, 
Venus, Mercury, and Mars, do, no doubt, 
intercept a little of the heat that would 
otherwise escape from our system, but the 
total amount that all the planets together 
are permitted to utilise is utterly inappre- 
ciable when compared with that which 
streams away into space, and seems gone 
from us for ever. Looked at in its proper 
aspect, the quantity of heat radiated from 
the sun is one of the most astounding facts 
in nature. Let us consider by a few illustra- 
tions the wealth of radiation which our great 
central fire pours forth, And here we shall 
make use of some of the facts collected to- 
gether in Professor Young’s valuable book on 
the Sun, 

When an engineer is designing the boilers 
to supply a steam engine he has to arrange 
the extent of his furnaces, so that they shall 
correspond with the work which the engine 
has todo. Each square foot of boiler ex- 
posed to the flame is capable of generating so 
much steam, and may thus be regarded as 
an equivalent to so much horse-power. To 
apply this conception for the sake of illus- 
tration, let us take an area of but a single 
square foot on the sun’s surface, and suppose 
that alk the heat which passes through ‘it on 
its way to outer space was collected and ap- 
plied to the generation of steam in a boiler, 
the evaporation in that boiler would be so 
copious that a mighty engine of ten thousand 
horse-power might be maintained in con- 
tinuous action. Indeed a great Atlantic liner 
would be driven at full speed at a heat ex- 
penditure not larger than this. It would be 
easy to show that if the heat from an area 
on the sun of only an acre or two in extent 
could be all applied to a system of boilers, 
it would generate as much steam as would 
suffice, to sustain in full work every steam 
engine in the world. 

We may exhibit the quantity of heat 
radiated from the sun in another way. Let 





us suppose that it was to be entirely applied 
to the melting of ice, and that this ice was 
disposed in a shell or layer enveloping the 
whole sun. Even if the ice had a thickness 
of 48} feet the daily radiation would be 
sufficient to reduce it all into water. State- 
ments like this give us some conception of 
the profuse expenditure with which the sun 
sheds forth its stores of heat ; they also raise 
a desire to study the method by which such 
monstrous extravagance can be committed 
without the inevitable exhaustion becoming 
speedily apparent. 

In the first place it should be noticed that 
the enormous size of the sun is a very im- 
portant element in the inquiry. A large 
body cools much more slowly than a small 
one. The loss of heat by radiation takes 
place chiefly, if not wholly, from the surface 
of the heated body, and the heat from those 
parts of the body which are not on the sur- 
face can only be expended after it has 
travelled by conduction from the interior to 
the surface. Such at least would be the case 
if the body were a solid one; if, however, it 
were either wholly or partly in a liquid or 
gaseous condition, as the sun appears to be, 
then the mode by which the heat would pass 
from the interior to the surface must be 
correspondingly modified. There would, 
doubtless, be currents in the solar materials 
just as there are currents which distribute 
the water that has been heated at the bottom 
of a kettle throughout the bulk of the liquid. 
This does not contradict the statement that 
I made as to the necessity for the arrival of 
the heat from the interior at the surface 
before it could be dispersed by radiation. 
The mode of conveyance of the heat will be 
different in a fluid body from what it is in a 
solid body, but the general principle remains 
unaltered. 

The extraordinary profusion in which the 
heat is poured forth from every square foot 
of the sun’s surface, may perhaps be illus- 
trated as follows. Suppose there are two 
concert-halls, built from designs alike in every 
respect but with this important difference, 
that one of the buildings has every dimen- 
sion double that corresponding in the other. 
The area, for instance, in one hall is twice as 
long and twice as wide as in the other. 
There will be twice as many rows of seats 
in it, and each row will contain twice as 
many chairs. Accordingly there will be 
four times as many people accommodated in 
the large hall as in the small one. The 
buildings being on the same design the num- 
ber of exit doors will be of course the same 
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in both halls, Each door of the large hall 
will, in conformity with our supposition, be 
double as wide as the corresponding door in 
the small one. Let us now suppose that 
these halls were filled to their utmost capacity, 
and that in each of them a panic broke out 
among the audience from an alarm of fire, or 
from some similar cause. Would the facili- 
ties of escape be equal from the two buildings, 
and if not, whick-would have the advantage ? 
Considering that the two buildings have been 
erected from the same designs, it might at 
first appear that the opportunities for a rapid 
emptying of the buildings should be equal in 


the larger building has double the width of 
door exit possessed by the small one, but, on 
the other hand, four times as many people 
have to push through these doors, and con- 
sequently the crowding at the exits of the 
large room would be double as great as at 
those of the small one. In a precisely simi- 
lar way it would appear that if one of the 
buildings had ten times the linear dimen- 
sions of the other, it would have ten times as 
many rows, and each row would have ten 
times as many seats, so that the whole au- 
dience contained in the large hall would be a 
hundredfold that contained in the small one. 
The width of door exit would, however, be 


- rtion of 1,000,000 to 1. 
both ; but this is not the case. No doubt Poa 





only ten times as great, and consequently the 
crushing and crowding, and the difficulty of 
exit, would be ten times as perilous in the 
large building as‘it was in the small one. 

This illustration will show us the contrast 
between the escape of heat from a large body 
as compared with the escape of heat from a 
small one. For the purpose of our argument, 
the sun’s diameter may be represented as one 
hundred times that of the earth. The sur- 
face of the sun will.exceed the surface of the 
earth in’ the proportion of 10,000 to 1, and 
the volumes of the two bodies will be in the 
‘ If the two 

dies, possessed originally the same tempera- 
ture, and: were. a @-of the same mate- 
rials, the-sun Would possess a million times 
as much heat as the earth. If this heat is to 
be lost it must be by passing out through 
the surfaces of the bodies. The sun’s sur- 
face is no doubt ten thousand times that of 
the earth ; but, on the other hand, there is a 
million times as much heat to pass through 
the sun’s surface as, through the earth’s sur- 
face, before the two bodies can sink to the 
same temperatures. Hence it follows that 
one hundred times as much heat must 
emerge through every square foot on the 
sun’s surface as through every square foot 
on the earth. 





(To be continued.) 





“SABBATH REST.” 


[ is the day of holy rest, 
The world’s harsh voice is still ; 
Hushed in the sweet spring lands, the town 
Is sleeping on the hill. 


Soft come the chants of Paradise, 
Where choirs of streamlets throng, 

And sudden praises wake the heights, 
And flush the woods with song. 


Great nature nearer seems and breathes 
The voice of Deity, 

“Draw nigh, draw nigh to God, O man, 
He draweth nigh to thee.” 


Oh blesséd Rest! Thou dost not come 
One, holy, among seven ; 

Nor day art thou, nor time ; thou liest 
An outer court of Heaven ; 


But man will scarcely enter thee, 
In thy sweet peace to share, 
He dwells within the weary din 

Of his own pain and care. 


A breaker-up of stones he is, 
With eyes upon the ground, 


Outside a great cathedral’s doors, 
Where full rich voices sound ; 


And, hearing not that white-robed choir 
In marble cool retreat, 

He enters not to soothe his ears 
And rest his burning feet. 


Oh blesséd Rest! God built thy walls, 
Thy heaven-lit windows made, 

Gave thee thy music and thine aisles 
Of woven sun and shade ; 


And while we hammer at our cares 
In weariness and pride, 

Thy unseen choirs some anthem pure 
Are singing at our side. 

Oh blesséd Rest! lure thou our feet, 
Fold thou our hands in prayer, 


Touch thou our immortality, 
And wake thy music there! 


Be not to us as days that fade, 
Or harmonies that cease ; 
But fill our hearts with God’s best gift— 





In strife—eternal peace. Cc. F. B, 

















WILL Mitpmay, M.A., Guernsey, 
to FRANK Carey, LL.B., Millborough, N.B. 


T CAN imagine you shivering as we shivered 

together only three days ago in that 
great, raw northern town, with the wet wind 
blowing north by east, yet here am I courting 
the protection of an umbrageous ilex-tree, or 
evergreen oak, as the people prettily name it 
here, with the sun registering 80 degrees in the 
shade. Around me on this charming plateau, 
overlooking the terraced town and the sea, 


summer appears in leaf and blossom, from the | 


sturdy aloe, the golden-tipped euonymus to 
the many-flowered camellia. The springy 
grass of the closely cut lawn rises cool to the 
pressure of the foot. Behind me, and occupy- 
ing two sides of the square, is the Old Govern- 
ment House Hotel, whence from the open 
windows of the drawing-room come the 
melodious tones of a sweet human voice— 
the voice of a charming American girl whom 
I met at breakfast to-day. She is accom- 
panied by her father and seemed to be much 
made of by a young military officer at present 
boarded here, but as I gathered from their 
conversation they are comparative strangers 
to each other. There are ai least a dozen larks 
in the sky singing divinely as if summer 
had taken undisputed possession of the Bri- 
tish Isles. Short-sighted creatures—though 


they are said to see so far—unconscious that 
over three million British subjects are on this 
April day wincing under the sting of cold 
and sleet at the “ back of the North wind.” 
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Looking between the church spires and 
over the Jeaden roofs, a brown ribbon of a 
road runs up the promontory on the other side 
of the town to the strongest fortress on the 
island. In the middle distance, Castle Cor- 
net, that grim and ancient fort, keeps a 
jealous eye over the waterway to the town; 
to the left two long arms of solid masonry, 
with light-houses at the finger-tips, clasp a 
spacious and land-locked harbour. Those 
arms, or to speak less figuratively, wharves, 
are instinct with activity that has to cope with 
time, and are heaped with native produce 
piled on the many-storied landing stages wait- 
ing the arrival of the steamers to convey it to 
the English and French markets. Sark, grim 
and solemn, breaks the sky-line to the south- 
east; while Herm and Jethou and innumer- 
able rocks and islets guard the great Russell 
Channel on the west. But why tempt you 
with scenes which you know so well, and 
which I am sure you would again enjoy in 
this glorious summer weather—albeit, it is 
nominally spring—if you could get away from 
those ill-ventilated law courts and your musty 
deeds? You see I am obeying you literally in 
giving my impressions of the place and its 
surroundings as to a person to whom they 
are unknown. My dear Frank, I have 
bought a pound’s worth of Guernsey money, 
and I find as the result of my purchase that 
I have French, Spanish and Italian, as well 
as native coinage amongst the handful which 
constitutes the purchase: furthermore, I find 
I have made a shilling in the pound or five 
per cent. profit by the transaction. WhenI 
write that book we sometimes speak of, which 
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is tomake my fortune, I mean to marry(where | berts. Father and daughter called to-day 
is that young lady, my future wife, to come | and left their cards. I was out, having a 
from?) and retire to this economical and | general look round this rare old town, with 
blissful island. My publishers must make | its narrow and tortuous lanes, winding from 
their payments in English cheques, and by | terrace to terrace, its busy shops, its numer- 
cashing them here I shall make £50 on every | ous churches and public buildings, its grace- 
£1,000, and my wife shall have the premium | ful and cool avenues, and tasteful modern 
for pin-money—note that for the marriage | villas shaded by magnificent trees, and 
settlement ! brightened by flowers and shrubs possessing 

This Old Government House is delightfully | all shades of colour and sweetness. The bar- 
quiet. There are not more than forty people | berry bush is at present one mass of orange- 
staying in it at present, but there are arrivals | red blossom, and is exceedingly effective 
and departures every day, so that'I shall | in garden hedges and laurel lanes. Magno- 
have an opportunity of seeing character. lias and camellias are also in luxuriant bloom. 

I have not yet met your friends the Guil- | What a pleasure to linger in the markets 








Cade Corner 
ied 


of a morning to see the ladies shopping, with | one of the maze at a Spa in the north of Ire- 
their tidy little French baskets over their | land to which there is only one entrance, but 
arms! Ladies evidently occupying good | many ways out, all wrong, of course, but 
social positions are not ashamed to makejone. Half the island seeras composed of 
their own purchases and carry them home. | roads and lanes, and broad dividing dykes. 
When the more substantial and necessary | Some of the roads are so narrow that two 
articles are bought the flower market is | vehicles cannot pass. They run parallel, 
visited, and there you may see them in their | they cross, they lead into each other, and 
graceful morning dresses, gliding from stall | you may go round for hours in a circle or a 
to stall, selecting from blooms of infinite | square, returning at last to the starting- 
variety and sweetness what pleases them best, | point. 
until such space as remains in their baskets | The Seigneurs of Guernsey might have 
has been filled up. | made more of their island; but 1 am not 
The country is ablaze with gorse and is | complaining. These brown lanes, with their 
smiling at every pore with primroses—and | high cool hedgerows, are simply delightful. 
such primroses, each one as large as a five-| For an hour I have been sauntering in the 
franc piece, and possessing a fragrance which | fresh sunlight, listening to the melody of the 
recalls one’s boyhood in the happy English | birds and breathing the perfume of the green 
lanes. The roads are a puzzle: they remind | fields and hedgerows, conscious only of the 
XXXI—18 
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progress of motion, and of the fact that at 
no stage of my peregrinations have I been 
far distant from the point at which I set 
forth. 

At one of the crossings whom should I meet 
but that young military officer to whom I 
have already alluded, in company with the 
young American lady and herfather. Some- 
how or other I hate that young man! I am 
convinced they are only chance acquaint- 
ances, but he gives himself such airs, and is 
evidently trying his powers of fascination ; 
and to judge from the delighted face of the 
girl he is doing so with success. But any- 
thing in uniform goes down with women. I 
shall write you again when I have seen the 
Guilberts. 


II. 


Amie GUILBERT, The Laurels, Guernsey, 
to May Carey, Millborough, N.B. 


My darling May, this is only a short 
epistle to tell you that papa and I called at 
the Old Government House to see your 
brother’s friend, Mr. Mildmay. He was out, 
but we left our cards. I was curious to see 
what a real literary man is like. No doubt 
he will return our visit soon. I read his latest 
book, “Essays in Literary Criticism,” which 
you were good enough to send me. I fancy 
him a middle-aged gentleman, dignified and 
austere, with strong opinions and of an argu- 
mentative turn. You see, since you refused 
to describe him to me, I have had to make 
my own mental photograph. Somehow I 
always think literary men are best in their 
books. I have not personally known any 
great authors, but reading of the home life 
of Charles Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, and 
others gives one.thisimpression. Lieutenant 
Craven is staying at the Old Government 
House : he is doing duty at Castle Cornet. I 
wonder whether Mr. Mildmay and he have 
met. He is such an agreeable young man, 
and is so very attentive to Mabel and myself. 
He comes to spend an evening here occa- 
sionally, and tells us such funny stories 
about his fellow-officers and the tricks they 
play on each other. I fear some of them are 
inclined to be fast, as they say; but papa 


. declares they take it out of young men in the 


army. Lieutenant Craven told us himself 
that he had to be on duty sometimes as early 
as seven o’clock in the morning. He is 
what is called unattached—that is, he does 
not sleep at Castle Cornet nor mess with the 
officers. 

We have a dear old friend of papa’s stay- 





ing with us just now—Mr. Walter Philpots, 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Conchological 
Society and I don’t know what all. He is 
so polite and simple. I wonder if all scientific 
men are the same. He is like a child and 
asks questions about everything. He seems 
so different from any literary man I have 
read of. I think the profession of literature 
teaches people to be sharp and cynical, while 
the study of science makes them humble and 
willing to learn. 

The weather is unusually charming even 
for the Channel Islands. Papa and Mr. 
Philpots are planning some delightful excur- 
sions, in which we hope to have the pleasure 
of Mr. Mildmay’s society. Mr. Philpots 
knows him by reputation, and thinks he will 
be a great acquisition to our party. There 
is nothing I fear so much as cynicism, but, 
dear, if he is a friend of yours and Frank’s, I 
am sure he must be nice. 


IIL. 
Witt MinpMAy To FRANK CAREY. 


I AM writing this in pencil on the hillside 
above Moulin Huet Bay. I reached this 
delightful isolation by passing through mag- 
nificent pleasure grounds belonging to a 
namesake of your own. Towering above, but 
at some distance from where I sit, is a stately 
monument erected to a former Lieutenant- 
Governor of the island, who, amongst other 
achievements, is said to have reclaimed over 
300 acres of land from the sea ; below is the 
picturesque bay. The space between —— 
descends to a kind of terrace, from whic 
there is a wall or cliff almost vertical, with a 
drop of several hundred feet into the sea. 
This intervening space embraces scenery of 
the most beautiful and refreshing character, 
combining tree and rock and cool luxuriant 
undergrowths of fern and brake. The ferti- 
lising influence of a stream of limpid water 
can be traced in the richness of the vegeta- 
tion by which its course is marked, Hart’s- 
tongue ferns grow gracefully in cool nooks, 
and primroses shine in yellow clusters among 
the long grass in leafy hollows. At the 
south-eastern extremity of the bay, rising 
out of the restless blue sea, are the spectral 
pinnacles of rock, which Brett, the A.R.A., 
painted and called the “‘ Towers and Spires of 
the Channel Islands,” and which I saw in the 
Royal Academy some years ago. I have 
sat here dreaming for over an hour. Such 
colour on the sea! The sky is cloudless, and 
the soft sunlight penetrates into the clear 
cool depths. Long stretches of golden sand 
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and an infinite variety of marine animal and 
vegetable forms impart an equal variety of 


colour to the surface of the bay. Sea birds | 


are skimming about on easy wing. I shout, 
and lo, a rustling cloud arises from the face 











of the cliff, and for a brief space, until the 
panic subsides, the sea is dappled with the 
shadow of snowy wings. My book lies 
beside me on the fragrant green sward un- 


| read. I fear much work is out of the ques- 








tion during my holiday here, with so much 
that is novel to see, and so much wealth of 
natural beauty around me to enjoy. I am 
already bespoke for numerous picnics and 
excursions to the neighbouring islands. Your 
friends, the Guilberts, are exceedingly kind 
and hearty. Mr. Guilbert pressed me to stay 
with them at The Laurels during my resi- 
dence in the island, but I bethought me of 
certain articles that must be written and re- 
solved to cling to my rooms at the hotel. I 
have dined twice with them already—that 
you will allow is pretty well for the time. 
A friend of the family, a Mr. Philpots, is 
staying with them at present. He is an 
eminent conchologist and an amiable en- 
thusiast in all matters pertaining to sea and 
shore, I have formed a great opinion of 
Mr. Guilbert. He is, as you probably know, 
of Norman extraction and proud of his 
lineage. His position as Jurat gives him 





|influence, and his force of character and 


great knowledge of the laws and customs of 
the place make him quite an authority 
amongst the people. We have had several 
most interesting discussions after dinner. 
“You ask how we acquired our system of 
home rule ?” he remarked. “ England did not 
give it tous. Wegotit at the battle of Hastings, 
over eight hundred years ago. Guernsey 
may be said, in a sense, to have conquered 
| England then, not single-handed, of course, 
| but our island was a part of the Duchy of 
| Normandy which was victorious in that im- 
| portant battle, consequently we have ever 
since enjoyed our fair share of the privileges 
| then acquired. King John, who was also 
| Duke of Normandy, subsequently lost the 
| continental part of his kingdom, but Guernsey, 
| with the rest of the Channel Islands, adhered 
to him. His system of local government 
remains with us as one of the rewards of 
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conquest. We manage our own affairs without | as it is called, at Torteval Point, which is 
cost to the British Government. We have our | perhaps the most commanding headland on 
own soldiers, recruited compulsorily ; our| the island. From this point you can see 
own laws. We pay no income-tax; stamp) Hanois Lighthouse, Rocquaine Bay, Fort 
duties are unknown. We have no succession | Grey, the island of Lihou and the picturesque, 


or legacy duties, and we have next to no | 
duties on imports. We have no law of | 
divorce—I warn you in time—the interests 
of the ladies are well protected here. From 
the time a woman marries she becomes 
entitled by law to one-third of the revenue of 
her husband’s real estate, and on his decease 
to one-third of the capital of his personal 
estate. You see we have our responsibilities 
as well as our immunities. The price we 
pay for ruling and conducting our own 
affairs in the shape of local taxation, taking | 
the urban and suburban population together, 
comes to considerably less than £1 per head | 
per annum, but, as I said, we are a law- 
abiding people. There is the old Norman 
independence about us. The soil is good, 
the climate is propitious, our people are’ 
industrious, and not afraid of honest labour.” 

My dear Frank, if one could be born again, 
literally I mean, Guernsey, with all its ad- 
vantages and immunities, would be a most 
desirable natal soil. By the way, whom do, 
you think I met at the Guilberts’, the first | 
time I dined with them ? That young guy of 
a military officer who flirted so freely with | 
the American lady at the Old Government | 
House. His name is Craven—Lieutenant 
Craven, they call him. Itseems his father, 
who is a retired military man, lives in Sussex | 
and is a friend of the family here. He was 
exceedingly attentive to the girls. He is 
apparently in the experimental period of 
youth, testing how far he has to exert his 
gifts and graces in order to make every pretty 








thickly populated parishes of St. Saviour’s and 
St. Pierre-du-Bois. This watch-toweris haunted 
by an ancient mariner named Captain Tozer, 
of whom I had heard from the Guilberts. A 
queer old man, with startled, staring, steel- 
blue eyes. He is a retired pilot and lives in 
Rocquaine Bay ; at least he sleeps there, for 
unless when sleeping or at meals, he is to be 
found at the watch-tower pacing the soft. 
green turf of the headland, on the outlook for 
Incoming vessels. It is years since he retired 
from active service as a pilot, but the force ot 


| habit is strong upon him still, and he keeps 


his solitary vigils as faithfully as if the 
safety of the mercantile marine service were 
wholly dependent on his watchful care. He 
is as taciturn as a skipper on the bridge, 
unless you approach him on professional 
subjects. 

“ Have I seen many great storms ?” he said 
in course of our conversation. “ Lord bless 
your’ art, sir, I should think I ave. A man 
who has spent 85 years about these parts, 
most of the time at sea, should know some- 
thing of storms, ay, and wrecks too. During 
my time, before that ’ere lighthouse was 
built, I have known of 97 vessels wrecked or 
stranded on these islands. Why, sir, the 
grave-yards about are crowded with drowned 
seamen.” He paused and took a turn along 
the springy plateau towards the sea and 
scanned the horizon, then returned to me with 
measured step and with wonderful elasticity 
for a man of his age. 

“Bless your ’art, sir, there were some 


girl he meets fall in love with him. Miss memorable wrecks in my time, as you may 
Guilbert seemed amused, but Miss Mabel re-| suppose. You remember that storm in Novem- 
ceived his attentions more seriously. You ber, 1849—No, I think you would’ardly mind 
ask me how 1 like the girls. Well, I think | that—it werea terrible storm, sir, and no mis- 
they are extremely sedate and sensible for take, all day the wind had blown from nor-nor- 
their years. They are devoted to their father. | west. There were light scud clouds driving 
Miss Guilbert is not what you would call| across masses of inky blackness. The sea 
beautiful, but she is interesting, and would, | birds, forsaking the shore, were all a-flying 
I think, grow upon one’s liking, though I} inland, a sure sign of dangerous weather. 
have not had much time yet forsuch develop-| Jack Moulin and I sighted a bark in distress 
ment. Mabel, of course, is very young—| from this ’ere headland in the nor-west. 


about eighteen, I should suppose— but she is | Jack and I knew it were a heavy job to at- 


charming in her interested and wondering 
simplicity. I shall keep my eye upon the | 


tempt to help the poor vessel, but she had 
got out of her reckoning and was flying sig- 


young lady-killer while I remain here, as the | nals for ’elp. No one would volunteer to go 
youthful free lance must not beallowed to go in such a storm—for Lord bless yer, it was 
too far with these simple girls without being like running into a watery grave, to face such 
checkmated. |a sea. But ‘Jack,’ I says, says I, ‘we be 

I paid a visit to Victor Hugo’s watch-tower, pilotmen and must do our dooty.’ Our boat 
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is was tight and trim, and we had no fear in our | were a poor child, a poor ’elpless child, ’alf 
n arts. If but one of us could get aboard that | drowned—but thank God only ’alf drowned. 
ee poor ship we might run her safe past Lihou | How we got back to the shore, the Lord in 
rt and the Hanois reefs. We did eur best, sir, | Hismercy knows. Jack Moulin was washed 
e, but mortal man could dono more. We were | overboard and was picked up among the rocks 
id blinded with sleet and sea-drift. The sea was | with but a glimmer of life in his body, but I 
ed running mountains ‘igh and the land was | stuck to the tiller and to the hinfant. That 
Tr, growing dim in the blackness behind us. | night the Europa went to pieces on them 
A Jack Moulin stood by the sail, while I minded |’ere rocks outside of Vazon Bay, and not 
el- the tiller. We were not making much ’ead- | another life was spared, as the monument in 
in way, but the great vessel was speedily anear-| the churchyard over yonder will tell you.” 
or ing us, running before the wind. Even al-| He left me and again scanned the sea line, a 
be though we could board her we could not save | vessel with sails full-set appeared on the 
ft. her now, for there was no sea-room to work | north-western horizon. The sea was compara- 
or her clear of Lihou. We ran as near as pos-| tively calm, but the sky was overcast with a 
ed sible to her lee-bow, and shouted some direc- | murky vapour, growing into cloudiness. His 
ot tions for beaching her on the sand in Vazon | whole mind was so absorbed by the sight of 
ps Bay, but Lord bless your ’art, sir, just at that | this vessel that he did not return to resume 
he moment a tremendous sea came down upon | the conversation, but I learnt afterwards that 
Te her like a mountain, washed everything off | the parentage of the foundling had never been 
He the deck, and carried all the human beings | traced, that the wifeless pilot had adopted 
ae, that came in its way into eternity. Had we | her as his own child, and she was now the 
ial not been on the lee side, the cutter could not | good angel who brightened his home and 
? have weathered that sea. As I put about to | tended him in his declining years. 
uid make for the shore a wave broke over the; Excuse this in pencil—the blurring is not 
and cutter’s stern, and left what I supposed to be | tears—the sheets have been stained by a few 
re a bundle of rags in the bottom of the boat. | drops of honest 
- Ay, it were strange, sir, the bundle of rags Guernsey rain. 
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was is not austere, he is at times a little dignified, 

ach Aue GumLaEst To May Caner. but that is no fault at all ina man. He is 
be My dearest May, we are delighted with | not the least argumentative ; he is sometimes 

oat your friend. So far as I can at present | a little absent-minded, or, I should rather say, 

judge, my mental forecast of him was almost | preoccupied, for he has work to do, but when 
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he is specially addressed he becomes a most 
attentive and sympatheticlistener. All this, 


of course, you know, but I am giving my im- | 


pression. Then he has such a range of sub- 
jects on which he can converse. Papa thinks 
him splendid company, and is never tired of 
edifying him with details as to the govern- 
ment and history of the Channel Islands, 
saying that he may yet write a book about 
them. He is equally at home with Mr. Phil- 
pots in discussing questions in natural 
science ; and to the delight of that dear old 
courteous gentleman, talks of molluscs, anne- 
lids, polypes, and corals, with the free- 
dom of perfect knowledge. He told us a 
funny story of a sea-creature to be found on 
our shores, who, when its teeth or internal 
organs decay or go wrong, .can east.them 
forth, and in a month or so grow a fresh set, 
by which means it attains a kind. of ever- 
lasting life. Papa laughed most heartily, 
saying what a boon such power would be to 
the poor human race, who have to bear so 
much trouble from organic and. other. de- 
rangements. ta 
We had our first picnic yesterday 

Mr. Philpots, Fmt om enon Mr. Mid. 
may, Mabel, and I—at the Creux des Fées. 
After lunch Mr. Philpots and papa went to 
explore the Island of Lihou, with its lovely 
sea anemones, rare zoophites (what know- 
ledge of natural history I am acquiring !) 
and sea-weeds ; but we young people—I sup- 
pose this embraces Mr. Mildmay—preferred 
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to remain in the open to enjoy the view and 
the sweet smell of the newly mown grass. 
It was a lovely day. I never saw the gorse 
—whin, Mr, Mildmay says you people call it 
in the far north—in such magnificent blos- 
som. The sea, the islands, and the whole 
picture, so far as the eye could take it in, 
was like a scene in real fairyland. From 
the thymy plateau where we sat we could 
see Mr. Philpots and papa passing over the 
long, narrow causeway to the island; it 
seemed as if they were really walking upon 
the sea, for it was just level with the tide, 
which was at half ebb. They had taken the 
earliest. moment to cross, the sea being calm, 
and they must return before the returning 
tide is half full. The causeway is, I believe, 
about seven hundred yards in length. 

“Was not Lihou considered a very holy 
island at one time?” inquires Mabel. I re- 
ply that papa had said it was once the site 
of a priory and chapel, and that it was in 
ancient. times regarded as an island of extra- 
ordinary sanctity, so much so that passing 
vessels used to dip their flags as an act of 
reverence. 

Lieutenant Craven laughed sceptically at 
this. “See,” he says, “I will lift my hat 
out of respect to your belief in the story, but 
I think it is more likely to have been a signal 
station for pirates or smugglers, and that the 
dipping of the flag was some prearranged sign. 
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“Do you know the legend of the Creux 
des Fées?” inquires Mr. Mildmay, addressing 
me. I had to admit not having heard of any 
legend. 

“Oh, a fairy tale!” cries Mabel. 
delightful ! ” 

“This cave, as you may suppose from 
its name,” replies Mr. Mildmay, “ was once 
the resort of a band of fairies, one of whom 
became enamoured of a village youth (I can- 
not point out the village) already betrothed 
to a fair and pious maiden. For some weeks 
the gentle Marie had seen with grief and 
anxiety an evident decrease in the affection 
of her lover. She had remarked too, that as 
the sun went down and the silver moon 
began to shine above the rocks and the sea, 
Pierre became restless, and no attraction of 
hers could keep him longer by her side. 
Fearing to give him offence Marie endured 
long in lonely silence, but one evening, on 
her way from mass, she saw in the path lead- 
ing to the Creux des Fées the fickle Pierre. 
Trembling, and at some distance, she followed 
him. The path was dark, for the surround- 
ing rocks shut out from it the moon’s rays. 
The spot to which it led had many an eerie 
tale connected with it—so goes the legend— 
sufficient to alarm the timid maid, but press- 
ing to her bosom her mass-book, and repeat- 
ing the prayers it had taught her, she went 
en till she came opposite to the entrance of 
the cave. Little wonder that poor Marie 
starts and with difficulty represses a cry of 
woe, for there, seated in the moonlight, is 
Pierre, and at his side the loveliest of ladies, 
her beautiful golden hair confined with bands 
of pearl, her tiny feet peeping out from the 
rich folds of her silken drapery, and her 
bright blue eyes casting glances of intense 
love on the fascinated youth! Around them, 
playing in the moonbeams, are innumerable 
fairies, who all appear to offer homage to this 
mortal, beloved by their queen. In her 
agony, Marie once more repeats her prayer 
to the Virgin for protection, but this time 
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aloud, and as the sacred words come from 
her lips a sharp and sudden cry is heard and 
the scene is changed. The fairies, before so 
graceful and attractive, turn into the most 
hideous witches, and she who had enticed 
from Marie her betrothed, mounts a broom- 
stick and vanishes at the head of her fright- 
ful attendants, uttering as they go disap- 
pointed and discordant screams, while Pierre, 
disenchanted by the prayers of his lovely, 
but human maid, too gladly returns to his 
first allegiance, and, as the story goes, is 
never again tempted to forsake his earthly 
loverfor hermore brilliant but deceitful rival.” 

“It is a very pretty story,” I remark, “and 
so appropriate. Have you made it yourself, 
Mr. Mildmay, to give us additional interest 
in the place ?” 

“No,” he replies, with a smile; “I read 
it long ago in some book or magazine, before 
I ever thought of having such a delightful 
experience of Guernsey.” 

“Tf I had been Marie,” says Mabel, “I 
would have had nothing more to say to the 
silly Pierre.” 

“But he was enchanted,” explains Lieu- 
tenant Craven. 

“Enchanted or not,” remonstrates the 
matter-of-fact Mabel, “ he was engaged to a 
very true and good girl, and he ought to 
have kept out of the way of enchantment, if 
he wished to be true to Marie.” 

“You will observe,” explains Mr. Mildmay, 
“that it was only when his fairy was turned 
into an ill-favoured witch that he ran away 
and returned to his first love. I agree with 
Miss Mabel, for I think she has caught the 
true moral of the story.” 

Oh, May, it was such a delightful out- 
ing, and I wished so much, dear, you 
could have been with us. Mr. Mildmay is 


really such an acquisition. We go to-morrow 
to Sark. Papa has got the Governor’s steam 
yacht for use while Mr. Mildmay is here ; so 
we are looking forward to some very happy 
excursions. 
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STRUGGLERS IN ART. 


I.—JEAN PAUL LAURENS. 


| be the political world, and even in those 
of literature and science, we are pre- 
pared to hear of indomitable moral athletes, 
but the world of art seems scarcely the place 
in which to expect this hardy type of cha- 
racter; however, in the present day it yields 
more than its proportional share. The 
example with which we begin this series is 
taken from the foremost rank of modern 
painters, and has peculiar interest, since it 
shows how closely connected are the strug- 
gles of an individual with those of his time. 
In being true to his calling, notwithstanding 
great difficulties, Jean Paul Laurens has 
done in some degree what Milton did in his 
Samson Agonistes. As there we see English 
Puritanism in anguish, its eyes put out and 
enslaved, so in Laurens’ paintings we have 
various strophes of the poem in which he is 
depicting by image after image, parable after 
parable, the social and religious dissolution 
so characteristic of our time. What truth 
there may be in this reading of his works 
will appear farther on; we must first speak 
of his earliest struggles. And these have 
been told with true artistic feeling by an 
intimate friend of the painter, M. Ferdinand 
Fabre. ‘Le Roman d’un Peintre”* is an 
analysis of the growth and development of 
Laurens’ character and art, with picturesque 
descriptions of the scenes through which he 
passed in very early life, and cleverly touched- 
in portraits of the persons under whose in- 
fluence he came. As will be very soon seen 
from the two or three striking incidents here 
rapidly outlined from M. Fabre’s charmin 
and carefully finished narrative, “the child 
was father to the man.” 


Early one spring morning in 1851, the 
inhabitants. of Fourquevaux, a village of 
the Lauraguais, in the department of Haute- 
Garonne, were awakened by the noise of 
singing, alternating with that creaking and 
rumbling which announces the slow ap- 
proach of some ponderous vehicle. On the 
Toulouse road appeared a heavily laden 
waggon, drawn by a gawky mule and pre- 
ceded by three big men. They halted in 
front of the church, whereupon the whole 
village rushed helterskelter to the spot to 
know who they were and what they wanted. 

In a few moments the doors of the church 
slowly opened and a priest put out his head. 

* Charpentier et Cie., Paris, 1878. 





“Do not be alarmed, my friends, these 
messieurs are italian painters who have come 
on the recommendation of Monsignor the 
Archbishop to paint the church.” 

Fourquevaux subsided, but a small knot 
sullenly watched the proceedings of the 
foreigners, until finding the church filled 
with scaffolding, and every parishioner ex- 
cluded, the villagers again became restive. A 
crowd gathered in the porch and knocked 
violently at the church door. 

“What do you want?” said the master 
painter, holding the door ajar and surveying 
the people. 

“To see what you are doing.” 

“Tt is not finished.” 

“ But we wish to see all the same.” 

Buccaferrata called his assistants, and the 
three painters protested the crowd should 
not enter. Suddenly a tall, thin boy, with 
light curling hair, bright grey eyes, and a 
forehead unusually rugged in one so young, 
stepped out of the crowd and said, 

‘Monsieur Antonio, let me, I beg of you, 
see the paintings.” 

“Very well, you may come,” and pulling 
the boy into the church, Buccaferrata closed 
the door. 

Fourquevaux, satisfied with its triumph, 
withdrew. Meanwhile, clambering up the 
scaffolding with the help of the painters, its 
youthful representative beheld a picture 
which filled him with a never-to-be-forgotten 
delight. What he saw was a copy of Leo- 
nardo’s “ Last Supper,” painted in the style 
of the pictorial advertisements which are 
sometimes to be seen on the blank wall of a 
house. He was so overcome with admira- 
tion that he could only murmur, 

“Tt is fine, very fine.” 

“Should you like to be a painter?” said 
the Italian. 

The bare idea filled him with such joy 
that he could hardly get out the words, 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“What is your name ?” 

“ Jean Paul Laurens.” 

That evening the young Lauraguais en- 
tered the service of Antonio Buccaferrata, 
the perambulating church painter. 


The new apprentice had just turned thir- 
teen, having come into the world on the 
29th of March, in the year 1838. He was 
a motherless bairn, and the son of a labour- 
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ing man. On his mother’s death-bed, Jean 
found a little well-worn book of Hours, 
which he always carried in his pocket. Left 
much to himself, he spent his time in wan- 
dering about the plain when he should have 
been at school. At the end of a long ramble, 
when his fellow truants, overcome with 
fatigue and surfeited with wild fruit, fell 
asleep under the bushes, he drew forth this 
precious treasure, and opening it at the 
spot where his 
mother’s marker 
had been left, 
spelt out the 
psalm on the 
ge. 
ze Have mercy 
om me, O God, 
according to Thy 
loving-kindness.” 

“Then,” he re- 
fected, “my 
mother needed 
this psalm to en- 
ter heaven,” and 
with that inten- 
tion Jean Paul 
devoutly recited 
it again and 
again. One day 
he discovered in 
his little book an 
engraving of a 
picture of the 
Nativity. He 
tried to copy it, 
but soon gave up 
the attempt. 
However, the de- 
sire to draw had 
been aroused, 
and he began to 
try and sketch 
what he saw 
around. 

But the painting of the church was done, 
and the time came for Jean to quit his 
native village. Nestling in the fork of two 
valleys, in the burning but fertile plains of 
the Lauraguais, a little oasis of acacias, plane- 
trees and limes backed by a forest of oaks 
and mulberry-trees, amongst which stood a 
chateau, Fourquevaux would have seemed 
picturesque to the ordinary eye, but Jean 
hardly gave it a parting look, so much was 
his mind filled with the great world he was 
about to see. 

Arriving at Toulouse, he paid a visit in 
company with his new master to an uncle, 


From the Picture in the 
Uttizi Gallery, Florence.) 
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who was a printer in that city. While there, 
a singular personage arrived—a professor in 
the School of Art. Jean did not notice the 
deferential manner in which his master ad- 
dressed the great man, but in his simple way 
asked the professor if painting was difficult. 
M. Denis turned his glaring eyes on the 
apprentice, and said in the rough tone he 
adopted at the schools, 

* Let’s have a look at you, boy.” 

“T have seen 
that face some- 
where,” he mur- 
mured. “Ah! I 
remember. It 
was five-and- 
twenty years ago 
in the Borromeo 
Gallery at Flo- 
rence.” 

“In the Bor- 
romeo Gallery ? 
Was it a paint- 
ing, then?” said 
Benoit. 

“Yes,” Denis 
replied; “a 
painting by Sig- 
norelli of Michel 
Angelo young. 
But it does not 
follow that be- 
cause this boy 
has the mask of 
Michel Angelo 
that he will have 
his genius. Your 
nephew may 
have his nose 
flattened in the 
middle of his 
face and yet 
live to prove as 
great a fool as 
you have.” 

Uncle Benoit expostulated with the pro- 
fessor, but he got more and more angry, and 
at last went off in a rage. 

* Adieu, Jean; be good, and obey Mon- 
sieur Antonio,” said the old printer, putting 
on his hat. ‘I must run after Denis, for he 
might throw himself into the Garonne.” 

And the little company broke up; and 
while Benoit followed the professor in one 
direction, Jean Paul went away with Bucca- 
ferrata in another. 


[By permission of the 
Painter, 


Next day the procession of painters, wag- 
gon and mule, set out from Toulouse on a 
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long dusty road, which went in almost a 
straight line for thirty or forty miles in the 
direction of the Pyrenees. After two days’ 
travelling they arrived at the close of a 
scorching afternoon at a village on the Salat, 
in the department of the Ariége. The Italian 
painters were well known at the inn, but to 
their surprise nobody seemed to be in the 
house. 

“Gaspard! Gaspard!” 
ferrata. 

A little window above the sign-board 
opened, and an iron-grey head looked 
gloomily down. “Hush!” said its owner, 
putting his finger on his mouth. And again 
he said “ Hush!” as he opened the door for 
the painters to enter. 

“What has happened ?” asked Buccafer- 
rata, 

“What has happened?” gasped Hortet. 
“Ah! what has happened! My wife, so 
strong, so clever, so good—my wife is dead !” 

Upon which the innkeeper began to weep, 
and the Italians looking sympathetic, he 
told the story of his grief. The heat of the 


shouted Bucca- 


weather, the glass of icy water from the well, 
this had brought on a mortal spasm, and the 
poor Hortette had died before a doctor could 
be fetched. 


Buccaferrata proposed to go on, but the 


innkeeper would not allow him. 

“You find me,” he said, “in great trouble, 
but I am still at my post. The Golden’Cock 
never turns away its guests.” 


And the servants haying now, returned. 


from the village, where, they. had been to ar 
range for the funeral, a goose was decapitated 
and cooked, and after @ hearty supper. th 
painters went to rest. 

Jean slept soundly for some time, but 
rising to close the window he woke his 
master, who was lying down in his clothes. 
Buccaferrata got up and stood by the win- 
dow, and the boy, having obtained permis- 
sion, sprang out of bed and stood by his side. 

“How magnificent,” said the painter, “the 
valley is to-night! What masses of black! 
How the sky sparkles! Look at that broad 
patch of light on the river.” 

“And will you teach me all you know, 
Monsieur Antonio ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then you will see how hard I shall work.” 

Again the painter gazed at the landscape. 
A great cloud with a silver edge had detached 
itself from the hills and came floating in front 
of the moon. Suddenly the landscape, all 
luminous and distinct, was covered with a 
dark veil, and everything grew obscure. 





“You can’t even see the river now,” said 
Buccaferrata. 

“But you can hear it,” replied Jean. 

“TI remember,” said the painter, “seeing 
at Toulouse, in M. Villemsen’s studio, a pic. 
ture of ‘The Betrayal.’ Imagine five or six 
armed men coming down there among those 
chestnuts, and you would believe M. Villem- 
sen had painted his picture at Sainte-Anne- 
du-Salat.” 

“Then you must see a picture to paint it?” 

“ Of course,” said the Italian. “ You must 
draw your pictures from nature ; but it isn’t 
everybody that is capable of observing nature. 
I, for example, am an ass when it comes to 
observing nature. A man should stick to 
his trade. An artisan should not want to be 
an artist. But go to bed, bambino; we shall 
have to begin at the first streak of dawn.” 

Jean went to lie down ; but now he per- 
ceived a light shining under the door of the 
next room. He turned so as not to see it, 
for he knew that it came from the tapers 
around the corpse of the innkeeper’s wife. 
The thought made him nervous, and he could 
not sleep. Suddenly he heard voices, then a 
scuffle, and his master, turning from the 
window, opened the chamber of death and 
walked in. The watchers, tired of their 
monotonous duty, had proceeded from joking 
to struggling. Buccaferrata, disgusted with 
their profanity, drove them away and took 
the post himself. 

The painter stood surprised at the gran- 
deur of. the corpse, the strong shadows from 
the wax-tapers bringing out every line and 
wrinkle in the face. He blew out those tapers 


ithat.cast cross lights, and at last got rid of 


all. but one, which he held in different places, 
so as to observe the finest effect. 

“What a Death of St. Anne this would make 
if I could but sketch it! Jean! Jean!” he cried. 

And the boy rose and stood before his 
master; but when he saw the corpse he 
trembled from head to foot. Buccaferrata, 
however, thinking only of his sketch, did not 
notice the apprentice’s terror, but, putting 
the taper into his hand, placed him in the 
right position. 

Jean clutched it in both fists, while his 
master sketched away furiously. But the 
Italian could not get what he wanted. 

“What an ass I am! what an ass I am! 
Here’s the daylight !” And in his anguish he 
gave vent to such a terrible oath that Jean 
was paralysed with horror, and the wax light 
fell from his hands. 

“Tt has gone under the bed!. It has gone 
under the bed!” he cried piteously, and at 
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the same moment a chuckling noise was heard, 
as if the fiends they had been trying to keep 
out all night had now come to seize their 
opportunity. Jean clung convulsively to his 
master, who exclaimed— 

“ What a frightened little fool! It is only 
some of Hortette’s chickens ! ” 


Buccaferrata’s caravan crept from one part 
of the country to another, and at eath halt 
Jean Paul’s time was passed in church- 
yards, among crumbling monuments, hidden 
among brambles, or inside vault-like churches, 
where emaciated saints gazed upon him 
vacuously, like so many dead men turned to 
stone. 

His soul had its roots in the tomb, and 
that in a profounder way than he ever ima- 
gined. His heart’s love, his mother, was 
dead, and perchance in purgatory. Still 
more, he was a child of a Church which itself 
was dying, or which, perhaps one might say, 
was already dead and in purgatory. 

Ina presbytery overlooking such a church- 
yard, sit two priests. The younger is curé 
of the parish, the elder, vicar-general of the 
diocese. 

“ And so the blight on religion affects this 
part of the country as it does all France.” 

“Nothing more certain, Monsieur l’ Abbé. 


I wished, when I came here, to imitate the | 


holy life of the curé of Ars, but ardour dies 
in the midst of such absolute indifference. 
When I say mass no one is present,—on 
Sundays there are but two or three men, 
the rest are women. At vespers, not even 
this handful. ‘Vigilavi et factus sum sicut 
passer solitarius in tecto,’ but it is solitude 
without peace, for I am tormented by the 
songs of the men carousing in the cabaret, 
and the squeaking of the violin which is 
leading the women and girls to perdition. 
It is a living death. I might as well be en- 
tombed at once.” 

“Monsieur le Curé,” replies the vicar- 
general, “it is the same everywhere. But 
we must not despair, the Church has sur- 
vived worse times than these. Let us quit 
the old ruts, and show ourselves ready to 
meet the habits of the people. For example, 
the people like music; let us cultivate it 
more than we have done. The bad press 
appeals to their curiosity ; let us do the same. 
Give out that you will preach to men alone ; 
then to women alone; and then to children 
alone. The people will be curious to know 
what you have to say, and the habit of 
coming to church recommenced, the rest 
will follow.” 


” 


“Tt would not last, Monsieur l’Abbé ; 
there is a new spirit in the air, and I 
believe we are doomed to nothing but dis- 
appointment. In the old days, when this 
part of France was the scene of civil wars, 
massacres, and executions, the spirit of reli- 
gion was intense, but now it is like a foun- 
tain that has fallen to a scarcely perceptible 
bubble. No one hates me, no one speaks 


rudely to me, the very Protestants are 
friendly, perhaps more really so than my 
own people, but all despise me in their 
hearts, for they have come to regard a priest 





as a mere idler and a useless member of the 
| community.” 

“Ah! it is these frightful revolutionary 
principles. But we must try and affect the 
| children. Have you a presbyteral school ?” 

“You have seen Jacques; he waited on 
| us at déjeuner. Jacques is my sole pupil, and 

he is half an idiot. Since our peasants have 
| become landed proprietors, since they have 
had a voice in every election, since railways 
| have opened the world, there is no attraction 
in the position of a priest, nothing to com- 
pensate for the loss of everything the world 
holds dear. I have taken some pains to 
know how things are going on in the semi- 
| naries. Let me read you,” said the curé, 
| rising and going to his writing-table, “a few 
lines from letters received from various parts 
of France. A priest at Sens writes: ‘There 
were, when I came here, 120 to 150 pupils 
in the grand séminaire, now there are only 
50.’ Another in Rheims writes: ‘Formerly 
our grand séminaire had an average of 100 
pupils, now it has sunk permanently to 70. 
Our petit séminaire formerly had 250 pupils, 
this year there are only 175.’ A séminarist 
in Nimes says: ‘When I cast a look at the 
grand séminaire my eyes are filled with tears, 
for I count there only 50 pupils in a house 
which formerly had more than 80. By what 
mystery are we come to this?’ As a result 
there is a great dearth of priests in every 
diocese. Here, for example, from Coutances, 
a diocese supposed to be full of faith, Pére 
la Bernadiére writes: ‘What a number of 
priests God has taken from us! what a 
number of parishes He has deprived of 
pastors! what a number of places He has 
desolated, putting it entirely out of our 
power to place any one there to watch over 
them! Yes, indeed, by what mystery are we 
come to this? Has God decreed a consump- 
tion in the land? Consummationem enim 
et abbreviationem Dominus Deus exercituum 
faciet in medio omnis terrz.’” 
“Monsieur le Curé, revolutionary Satanism 
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is the cause of all this. As our holy father, 
Pius [X., has said, the first revolutionary, 


the parent, leader, inspirer of all who have 


| his art, and they tried, by mean tricks, to 


| prevent its success. One day Buccaferrata, 


| seated on his lofty throne in the nave of a 


come since, was Lucifer. And this proud | church, shouted for more blue paint. But 


and blasphemous spirit cries to-day, ‘Old 


Christian France, you have lived long enough, 
the time has come for you to die. Curse the 
Christ, thy God, thy King and thy Father, 
abandon thy mother, the Church, destroy 


thy temples and thy altars, and tread under 


foot the cross or die !’” 

As the last sparks of intelligence in the 
brain of a dying man can note and analyse 
every sign of the coming fatality, so the 
clergy discoursed together of the failing life 
of the Church in France, but among the 
people there were those whom that failing 
life filled unconsciously with an inexplicable 


when brought it was not the same tone as the 
mantle of the apostle that he was painting. 
| He descended himself to make some fresh, but 
| his mixture was so unhappy that he spoilt 
| the work already done. 
| “I have it,” cried Jean triumphantly, 
mounting the ladder with his gallipot. Buc- 
| caferrata knit his brows, but worked on with 
lit. The workmen could not conceal their 
_vexation. Angry at this injustice, when 
| supper came Jean would not eat, but imme- 
| diately the meal was finished took his draw- 
_ing to work. Suddenly Giovanni seized the 





paper and tore it in half. 
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shudder. Suchan one was this poor ’prentice | “Wretch!” cried Jean, springing to his ! 
boy. Racy of the soil, as much the offspring | feet and striking out at his persecutor with 
of his time and country as the oaks and the both fists. Buccaferrata and Filippo each | 
mulberry-trees in the woods of Fourquevaux, | seized an arm, the enraged boy struggling 
Jean Paul Laurens felt instinctively the | furiously to get at his assailant. The people 
anguish of his Church and people. Death, | of the house, attracted by the noise, came in, 
in its approaches and in its results fascinated | and the scuffle ended by Buccaferrata order- 
him. As the “ancient mariner” held the | ing Jean to bed. But as the boy left the 
wedding guest with his glittering eye, com-| room the sight of the open country seen in 
pelling him to listen to his weird tale, and to | the clear moonlight tempted him into the 
become its poet, so the spirit of a great and | street. 
dying Church seized upon the soul of this} “Why should I bear this life any longer ?” 
boy, compelling him to the highest of all he said to himself. “I am learning nothing, 
vocations. For where is the difference and Iam very unhappy. There is a school 
whether a prophet speaks by means of of art in Toulouse, and who knows but Uncle 
poetry, painting, or sculpture? The essential | Benoit could get me into it ?” 
truth remains the same. He that hath an; Resentment drove him on until he found 
ear will hear it, he that hath an eye will see | himself at some distance from the village. 
it, and he that hath a heart will feel it. Then he reflected that to return would be to 
expose himself to worse insults, and he con- 
Buccaferrata being an industrious, thrifty | tinued to walk until morning dawned, when, 
man, did not indulge himself until his day’s | to his surprise, he found himself in the very 
work was done. ‘Then, however, he could | village where he had watched the corpse of 





not always resist temptation, and this failing 
growing upon him, rendered him less and 
less conscientious and amiable, two qualities 
he originally possessed. He meant to do his 
duty to his apprentice, but every month he 
grew more indifferent to his own fate and that 
of all around him. The boy, finding his en- 
treaties for instruction were unheeded, began 
to try to teach himself. 


Hortette. Hungry and fagged he entered the 
Golden Cock. 

“What, little one,” said the hospitable 
chicken-raiser, “is it you? How pale you 
look! Where is Monsieur Antonio ?” 





| only lodged and fed him, but insisted upon 


Jean related his story to Hortet, who not 


his stopping until he was fit to begin his 


Buccaferrata lent | walk to Toulouse, where he arrived worn out 


him a book of engravings of the pictures at | and covered with dust, expecting as warm a 


the Louvre, and he set to work to copy them. 


His first essay was Caravaggio’s “ Concert,” 
but the bent of his mind soon displayed 
itself, and he audaciously undertook Titian’s 
“Entombment of Christ.” 





welcome from his uncle as he had had from 
the innkeeper. 

But Benoit, far from pleased to see a run- 
away nephew, was very cross and said hard 
things. Jean Paul dropped on toa seat, and 


Giovanni and Filippo, who wanted a play- | buried his face in hishands. The old printer, 


mate, and not a rival, were annoyed at 


these attempts of the apprentice to master | 


however, soon relented, and when he next 
spoke it was in a kinder tone. 
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“And so you have learnt nothing from 
Antonio Buccaferrata.” 

“ Nothing, Uncle Benoit, but I haven’t lost 
much in leaving him.” 

“Still he knows his trade.” 

* So I thought once, but six months ago I 
saw in the cathedral at Montpellier a ‘ Fall 
of Simon the Magician,’ by a painter called 
Sebastian Bourdon, and since then I have 
known that Monsieur Antonio spoke the 
truth when he said that he was not an artist, 
but an artisan. It isa terrible thing to want 
to learn and to have a master who cannot 
teach you.” 

“But if you have learnt nothing in two 
years, who can tell that you would learn 
under any circumstances ?” 

Jean Paul did not reply, but, pulling out 
a roll from under his waistcoat he spread it 
out on the table. It was his copy of Titian’s 
“Entombment of Christ,” in two pieces. 

Benoit opened his eyes with surprise, and 
his wife came and looked over his shoulder. 

“Tt is very well done,” said the aunt. 

“Tt is superb,” said Benoit. “Say, wife, 
shall I not show it to Denis? Perhaps he 
could get Jean into the School of Art.” 

“Do show it to Professor Denis, I earnestly 
beg of you, dear Uncle Benoit.” 

The printer set off to find the tub of Di- 
ogenes, but as he unrolled the drawing he 
trembled lest the professor should fling it 
away in disgust. Crabbed enough he was; 
however, he admitted the head of the Christ 
was carefully finished, and, in his surly way, 
said the boy could draw eyes and ears as well 
as he could himself, so that he would introduce 
him to M. Villemsen. But could Benoit or 
the boy’s relations keep him for four years ? 
The old man scratched his head, and replied, 
perhaps it might be done if they worked 
hard. 

Meanwhile Jean walked up and down, 
waiting the result of the visit. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed as he saw his uncle 
approaching. 

“ Well,” replied Benoit, “he did not think 
badly of the drawing. To-morrow you are 
to go to the School of Art.” 

Jean walked a little way in silence, then 
stopped, and, putting his hand to his heart, 
said, “I can’t tell what is the matter with me, 
but my legs won’t carry me any farther.” 

“You are tired, Jean,” said Benoit, making 
him sit down; “ you have walked too much 
the last few days.” 

“ No, my uncle,” he murmured, “it is joy,” 
and, grasping the printer by both hands, he 
said, “but can you afford to keep me ?” 


“Do not torment yourself; while there’s 
a crust in the cupboard you shall have a bite.” 

Jean Paul threw his arms round his uncle’s 
neck and kissed him. 

The wind was rising when they got up to 
go. In afew moments it roared among the 
elms on the quay and through the limes in 
the Grand Allée, sweeping down the leaves 
in showers. With their hands to their heads, 
uncle and nephew breasted their way home. 

“What a frightful night!” said the old 
man as they got on to the staircase. 

But Jean only murmured something about 
its being very sad a boy could not be an 
artist without robbing his family. 


When Jean actually found himself in the 
school surrounded by casts and easels, he did 
not dare to look around but kept his eyes 
fixed on his drawing-board ; however, he 
could not repress a furtive glance, and when 
he saw students actually painting with 
palettes and brushes, his heart lept into his 
mouth at the thought that ere long he might 
be doing the same. 

One afternoon the Professor invited Jean 
to come with him to his own studio. Placing 
him before a picture that he was painting, 
and putting a palette and brushes into his 
hand he -said: “Copy the figure you like 
best.” 

The young student trembled, stood irre- 
solute, and then taking up the brush com- 
menced to try and use it as he had seen the 
other students do. M. Villemsen watched him 
for some minutes, but seeing that he was 
nervous, he went out of the room. 

The moment the door was closed Jean 
Paul put down the palette and brush, and 
wiped his forehead. He felt faint, full of 
pain, and as if his brain was gone. The 
position in which he found himself was 
overwhelming. To be asked to paint in the 
professor’s own studio and then utterly to 
fail! His work was abominable, and as he 
looked at it his eyes filled with tears. He 
remained for some moments crushed by a 
sense of his own impotence, but raising his 
head, his eye caught the picture, and one 
figure more luminous than the rest seemed 
to impress him. He rose, and taking the 
palette-knife scraped away all he had done. 
Then taking up the brushes once again he 
began to work. An inspiration seemed upon 
him, he scarcely took his eye off his model, 
his pencil working rapidly and ina manner 
wonderfully true and exact. 

“But this is very good, very good,” sud- 





denly said a female voice behind him. He 
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looked round, and saw Madame Villemsen | friendly voice and soon settled himself ina 
with her children, Madeleine and Albert. hole among the cages, which were alive with 

Laurens wished to sink through the floor, | innumerable geese, ducks, and chickens, 
but the professor, who had entered the studio | The poulterer drove down a narrow street 
just after his wife, patted him on the back | and stopped at an inn. When Hortet 
and said, “‘ We shall make something out of | learnt all his young protégé’s achievements 
you yet.” The young artist bowed, and con- | he called for a bottle of wine, and Jean, 
vulsively seizing upon his cap made for the | grateful for his sympathy and his break- 


door. | fast, drank a glass or two in order to please 
“No, no! not so quick; you will dine| him. With the wine in his head and 
with us this evening.” the louis d’or in his pocket, he came to the 


Awkward and trembling, the young pea-| rather hazardous resolution of leaving the 
sant of the Lauraguais followed the pro- | shelter of Uncle Benoit’s home and setting 
fessor and his family into the dining-room. | up for himself at the White Horse. Hortet 
Madame Villemsen’s influence over her hus- | made terms for him, and he was launched 
band’s favourite pupil was good and helpful. | into the queerest society in the town. 
Although the most timid and bashful of | Had he possessed the genius of a Callot 
young men, and not without some pride and | or a Hogarth this experience would have 
self-consciousness, she so put him at his ease | been invaluable, for all the strolling players, 
that he spoke freely of his ignorance, and | jugglers, acrobats, conjurors, Savoyards, and 
humbly began to learn the lessons she set him | organ-grinders, who passed through Toulouse, 
out of some of the children’s school-books. | patronised the White Horse, while among 
But it often occurred that when Jean re | its regular boarders were certain prosperous 
turned happy and elated from the Place | gentlemen of the brush and certain gentle- 
Rouaix, his aunt was more than usually | men of the broom. 
querulous. Without intending to be un-| But Jean was not only one of those who 
kind, she was always talking of the dear-' take life seriously, but he had just arrived ata 
ness of provisions and of the hardship of moment when the benefit of culture, personal 
having to provide fora great boy who did as well as mental, had come upon him with 
not earn a sou. And what made these | the force of a conviction and as something 
reproaches difficult to him, was that Jean! that might lead to heights the more sublime 
admitted them to be just. So he often de- | because they were wholly beyond his expe- 
clared that he had no appetite, and wandered | rience. However, as the proverb says, “ Ne- 
about the streets during meal-times. | éessity makes strange bedfellows,” and it was 

not easy even in Toulouse to find any one 

One Christmas evening, when thus trying | who would board and lodge him for eight 
to while away the time, he stopped before a | shillings a week. 
picture-shop where there were copies ex-| One evening Benoit and Denis dined at 
hibited of some of the paintings in the! the White Horse. The professor declared 
Museum. Noticing one, a favourite, he | himself delighted with the company and 


said half-aloud, | said that Villemsen ought to see it, for it 
“‘T could do better than that.” | was just such life as his Flemings, Ostade and 
“Could you?” said a voice in his ear, | Teniers, had depicted. 

“well, then, copy that picture for me.” | Jean Paul shuddered at the thought of 


Jean listened with delight to the pro-! being found by the Villemsens living in such 
posal, and was overjoyed when the picture- | society, and Denis perceiving it, rallied him 
dealer, who had recognised him as a student | on his pride. 
in the School of Art, promised him a! ‘ Whyare you ashamed of your poverty ?” 
louis d’or. The work done and the money | he said, “ you cannot help it, and you work 
paid, the young painter went home lost in| hard. But, my friend,” he went on, in a 
amazement at his good fortune. Crossing a | more friendly tone, “it will not always be so. 
road he suddenly heard the cry, “ Ho! ho!” | You will soon rise in the world if you go on 
and found himself nearly under the wheels | painting as you have done your last picture.” 
of a cart. “Then you were pleased with my ‘ Bap- 

“ What, Laurens, is that you? weren’t you | tism in the Jordan.’ But the composition 
frightened now? didn’t you hear my whip ? | was not good.” 

Come, jump up, and we will breakfast to-| ‘They will teach you that in Paris.” 
gether.” “ Paris!” exclaimed Jean, starting as if he 

The young artist recognised Hortet’s '! were galvanized. 
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“Yes, at Paris, if you get the prize; and | course, knew very well what they thought of 


you will get it.” 


Jean Paul Laurens’ work. A few months 


Denis prophesied wittingly, for its award | after the young painter was on his road to 
virtually lay with the professors, and he, of | Paris, the prizeman for the year 1860, 


(To be continued.) 





THROUGH A CHURCH WINDOW. 


ITHOUT the sweet sun shone; within 
The preacher spun his shining text 
With poor grey words; I heard him spin 
His drowsy platitudes unvexed ; 
The gracious sunlight made me win 
Praise for this world ;—he praised the next. 


Without I saw the dusk street shine 
With soft Spring light ; above the drone 
Of future bliss, came clear, divine 
Laughter of little children ; prone 
To make this happy omen mine, 
I felt man’s world was still God’s own. 


For lo! these children fared, footsore, 
In ragged, laughing, straggling bands; 
Back to the city’s smoke they bore 





The hedgerow’s blossom in their hands ; 
Such country wealth to them was more 
Than all the gold of fabled lands. 


I watched them pass; my eyes went dim 
With tears of some strange, high delight ; 

These children’s lives were hard and grim, 
Yet -earth had beauty in their sight ;. 

They knew, these waifs, the ways of Him 
Who stars the thorn with red and white. 


Spring drew their feet to her glad fields 
Beyond the city’s iron ring, 
Since He, who shields the sparrow, shields 
The child’s heart in its blossoming ; 
To their dull lives May blossom yields 
God’s happy wonder of the Spring. 
JAS. HENDEY. 





SOCIALISM. 
By Proressor FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Avrnor or ‘‘ THEIsM,”’ ETC. 
Il.—ITS HISTORY. 


F we desire to form an intelligent estimate 

of Socialism we should not fail to take 

due account of its history. Here I can only 

make a few, seemingly indispensable, remarks 
on that history. 

We have of late years heard much about 
Primitive Socialism. I object to the designa- 
tion whenever it is used to imply that 
Socialism was the primitive condition of man. 
We do not know what the primitive condi- 
tion of man was. Recent science and research 
have enabled us to see much farther back 
into the past than our forefathers could, but 
they have not yet reached results which en- 
title us either to affirm or deny that history 
began with Socialism. 

Two views of “Primitive Socialism” are 
prevalent, and they are essentially different, 
delineating two distinct social states, one of 
which only can have been primitive, while 
both might be secondary, the one as a stage 
of degradation and the other as a stage of 
improvement. According to McLennan, 
Lubbock, and a host of other scientists, 
humanity was cradled in a coarse and brutal 
communism. In their view, the earliest 
human societies knew neither a separate 
family life nor private property, but only be- 
cause ignorant of any other laws than those 





of inclination and force. If this representa- 
tion of man’s first estate be correct, we have 
only to congratulate ourselves that Primitive 
Socialism lies so far behind us, for it was not 
only man’s earliest but his lowest and least 
human condition. 

What is most generally meant by Primitive 
Socialism, however, is a much higher state, 
one comparatively moral and civilised. Greek 
and Roman poets sang of a golden age, when 
poverty and avarice were unknown, when 
there was no violence or fraud, and when all 
things were in abundance and in common. 
It is now claimed that modern historical in- 
vestigation has discovered this golden age of 
ancient tradition, and that it is the true 
Primitive Socialism. Maurer, Maine, and 
many others, have exhibited a vast amount 
of evidence, tending to prove that in the 
history of every country inhabited by any 
division of the Aryan race, and of not a few 
countries lying beyond the Aryan area, there 
was a time when the soil was distributed 
among groups of self-styled kinsmen, and 
when private property in land was scarcely 
known or was non-existent. A very attrac- 
tive and popular view of the evidence for 
this conclusion has been given by M. Laveleye 
in his well-known work on “ Primitive Pro- 
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perty.” In a general way this historical | 
theory seems legitimately and satisfactorily 
established. But closer study is revealing 
that it has been presented too absolutely, and | 
accepted without due criticism and limitation. | 
Much which Laveleye calls collective property 
might more properly be called collective tenancy, | 
and much which he calls primitive is probably | 
not very old, and owed its existence largely | 
to the fact that in turbulent times kings and 
chiefs could have got nothing out of isolated | 
individuals—that only communities could 

cultivate land and pay taxes or yield services. 

There is no evidence that the land of the 

world was ever distributed among peaceful 

agricultural communities, entirely idepen- 

dent of lords and masters, within or without 

the community. On the other hand, the 

theory which represented private property 

in land to have been always and everywhere 

recognised and in force is now entirely dis- 

credited. Property in moveables naturally 

preceded property in land, and the collective 

tenure of land generally preceded, perhaps, 

its individual tenure. 

The stage of society in which land was 
occupied by communities, not individuals, 
was one in which men scarcely existed as 
individuals. The law and the religion 
which corresponded to it knewnext to nothing 
of individuals; they were concerned with 
families and groups, in which no one felt 
with any distinctness that he had rights and 
duties simply as a man. When the claims 
of private judgment and of independent 
action were thus not so much denied and 
rejected as undiscovered and unimagined, 
what is called “Primitive Socialism” may 
have been not only the natural and appro- 
priate form of organization of human societies 
but the only one which they could assume. 
It is only just to look back to it with due 
recognition of its merits; it must be foolish 
to dream of recalling or restoring it. In 
every progressive society it has been long 
outgrown. Where it still lingers it must 
disappear as freedom and energy increase. 
The natural childhood of nations as of indi- 
viduals lies behind them and can never be 
recalled; the only childhood which the 
future can have in store for them is an un- 
natural childhood, that second childhood of 
decadence which is the sure forerunner of 
dissolution. When men have once awakened 
to a sense of their rights and duties as indi- 
viduals they can never again be content to 
think and act merely as members of a com- 
munity. When the persons who compose 
society have each become conscious of a pro- 





perly personal life and destiny the uncon. 
scious kind of Socialism is henceforth impos- 
sible. The Socialism which alone seriously 
concerns us is of a very different character. It 
is a conscious Socialism, which knows itself 
and knows its enemy; which is the asserter 
of one class of claims and rights and. the 
denier of another; which is the vigilant, ac- 
tive combatant, sometimes defeated, some- 
times victorious, but never entirely sup- 
pressed, and never completely successful, of 
individuality and individualism. 

In the nations of antiquity the individual 
was sacrificed to the State, but State abso- 
lutism, although clearly related to, is not to 
be identified with Socialism. The sacrifices 
which it demands may be political, not social ; 
sacrifices to the governing power, not to the 
common interest. What gives, however, to 
the history of nations like Greece and Rome 
vast practical importance to a student of 
Socialism is not so much any socialistic legis- 
lation to which these nations had recourse, 
or any socialistic theories to be found in 
some of their writers, as the examples which 
they have left us of cultured and powerful 
peoples ruined by failure to solve aright “the 
social question.” The direct and immediate 
cause of the ruin of the Greek cities was 
neither the falsity of their religion nor the 
prevalence of slavery. The poor had politi- 
cal rights and political power and they used 
them against the rich to obtain equality of 
wealth, sometimes imposing all the taxes 
upon them, sometimes confiscating their 
goods, sometimes condemning them to death 
or exile, sometimes abolishing debts, some- 
times equally dividing property. The rich 
resisted by all means in their power, by 
violence and fraud, conspiracy and treason. 
Each Greek city thus included, as it were, 
two hostile peoples, and civil wars were in- 
cessant, the object in every war being, as 
Polybius says, “to displace fortunes.” This 
ruined the Greek cities. Fifty years’ agita- 
tion of the social question in the same manner 
would be found sufficient to ruin the strongest 
nations of modern Europe, notwithstanding 
their freedom from slavery and their profes- 
sion of Christianity. Rome suffered and 
died from the same malady as Greece. Before 
the close of the Republic she had twice ex- 
perienced a social revolution of the most 
sanguinary nature. She sought a refuge and 
remedy in the Empire, and it fed and pam- 
pered at the expense of industry an idle 
population. This solution secured rest for a 
time, but naturally ended in utter exhaustion 
and ruin. 
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The series of socialistic ideals or Utopias 
which has appeared in the world can be traced 
back to that of Phileas of Chalcedon, about 
six centuries before Christ. Attempts to 
realise socialistic aspirations and claims have 
been made in many lands and ages, and in 
many forms and ways. Socialism is, there- 
fore, no new thing. It has, however, entered 
on anew period of its history, and one which 
may be very prolonged and very momentous. 

The socialistic theories which appeared in 
France even before the Revolution were 
merely antecedents or preludes of the 
Socialism which at present prevails. Saint- 
Simon, who died in 1825, and Fourier, who 
died in 1837, were its true founders. Both 
of these extraordinary men left behind them 
disciples strongly convinced that the re- 
organization of society on new principles, by 
the establishment of new arrangements and 
institutions, and with a steady view to the 
amelioration of the class the most numerous 
and poor, was the most important and urgent 
of all problems. Louis Blane convinced a 
multitude of his countrymen that the national 
organization of labour was one of the chief 
duties of a Government, Proudhon, although 
a capricious and unequal thinker on economic 
subjects, has, perhaps, not been surpassed in 
critical keenness and argumentative ingenuity 
by any later socialist. These and other 
French writers made Socialism in its new 
phase known to all Europe, but for a con- 
siderable time it remained almost confined 
to France. Itisnolongerso. France isnow 
far from being the country most threatened 
by Socialism. Agrarian Socialism has little 
chance of success in France, owing to the 
relatively large number of its landowners. 
Anti-capitalist Socialism has no attraction for 
the bourgeoisie, and can only move the masses 
in the manufacturing towns in France, and 
these are comparatively few in number. 
Socialism has, however, numerous adherents, 
sincere and effective advocates, and skilful 
literary representatives in France. French 
Socialism was no more slain on the barricades 
of 1871 than on those of 1848. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Norway, 
every country of Europe has now been more 
or less invaded by Socialism ; and, of course, 
all these countries supply the United States 
of America with advocates of it. In Spain 
and Italy it has taken a strong hold of the 
peasantry, who are in many districts grie- 
vously oppressed by excessive rent and taxa- 
tion, and the result has been seen in various 
local insurrections. In Switzerland it has 
been extensively advocated by political 
XXXI—19 





refugees of various nationalities, but with 
little effect on the native inhabitants. In 
Belgium, which has a dense agricultural and 
manufacturing population, and where labour 
is very poorly remunerated, socialistic doc- 
trines and schemes are probably more pre- 
valent than in any other country. 

Russia has given birth to a very strange 
system, which one always finds classed as 
Socialism, and which does not in general pro- 
test against being so regarded—the system 
called Anarchism or Nihilism. It is, how- 
ever, in reality, rather the extreme and 
extravagance of individualism than a form 
of Socialism ; and it is only just not to hold 
Socialism responsible either for its principles 
or its practices. It is an expression of the 
intense hatred to authority which unlimited 
despotism has engendered in deeply impres- 
sionable minds. It will hear of no authority 
in heaven or earth, of no subordination of 
man to man, or of man to any recognised 
moral or spiritual law. It says: Use all your 
strength and energy to level down the whole 
edifice of society which has been built up by 
the labour of ages; sweep away all extant 
institutions so as to produce “ perfect amor- 
phism,” for if any of them be spared they 
will become the germs out of which the old 
social iniquities will spring up again ; break 
up the nation and the family, and get rid 
of the bondage which they involve ; destroy 
all States and Churches, with all their regu- 
lations and offices, all their obligations and 
sanctions ; work towards confusion and chaos, 
in the faith that out of them will emerge a 
future in which all will breathe with abso- 
lute freedom ; yet take no anxious thought 
as to the organization of the future, for all 
such thought is evil, as it hinders destruction 
pure and simple, and impedes the progress 
of the revolution. Such was the creed of 
Bakunin, the apostle of Nihilism, a creed 
which he was able to spread not only over 
Russia, but throughout southern and western 
Europe, and for which many men and women 
have shown themselves willing to die and 
ready to murder. It may, perhaps, seem to 
be merely the uttermost extreme of indivi- 
dualism, and to have nothing socialistic in it. 
But extremes meet. When liberty degene- 
rates into license, that license is found to be 
slavery. So when individuality generates 
anarchy, what it first and most assuredly 
destroys is its own self. The primary 
function of Government is to coerce and 
suppress crime. Abolish government and 
crime will govern; the murderer and the 
thief will take the place of the magistrate 
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and the policeman; every individuality | than by arguments. Its educated advocates 
will count only as a force, not as a being | aremen and women who have been maddenec 
entitled to rights. Even the Nihilist can-| by the sight of the effects of despotic and 
not quite fail to see this; cannot alto- | selfish government, and its ignorant believers 
gether refuse to recognise that except as a | are largely composed of those whom hunger, 
stage of transition, a society without govern- | bad usage, and despair, have rendered inca- 
ment would be in a more deplorable state | pable of weighing reasons. It cannot be 
than if under the harshest despotism. Hence | | satisfactorily ‘dealt. with by logic, and still 
he lives in hope that out of the anarchy | less by steel and shot; but only by better 
which he will produce, organized societies | social arrangements, juster laws, a sounder 
will spontaneously emerge, and in the form | education, a purer and more energetic mo- 
of small agricultural communities, each of | rality, a truer and more beneficent religion. 

which is self-governing and self-sufficing, con- | Socialism has nowhere made more remark- 
tentedly cultivating its bit of land, and fairly | able progress than in Germany. Previous 
sharing among its members the produce. | to 1840 it had scarcely any existence in that 
But he fails to give reasons for his hope. | country. The organization of the German 
He does not show that societies ever have | | Social democratic party took shape under the 
been, or are ever likely to be, organized | hands of Marx and Engels in 1847. The 
spontaneous! y, or otherwise than through the | political agitations of 1848 were, on the 
exercise of authority and the discipline of | | whole, favourable to it. The conflict of 
law. He does not explain how, were society | labour and capital, which wa’‘at its keenest 
overthrown and reduced to chaos, the result | about 1860, was still more so; and is what 
of the interaction of conflicting individual | | chiefly explains the extraordinary success of 
forces would be the springing up over all the | the socialistic campaign so brilliantly con- 
earth of peaceful self-governing communities. | ducted by Lassalle from 1863 to 1865. The 
He does not prove, and most probably can- | socialism of Germany has had more skilful 
not, that if Europe were to become some- | leaders, and a better organization, than so- 
what like what Russia would be if it had | cialism elsewhere. At present it is a power 
only its mirs, and the Czar, the Germans | which neither Church nor State can afford 
and the Jews, the nobility and the clergy, | | to despise. It would seem as if every tenth 
the soldiers and police, the fortresses and pri- | voter were a socialist. Socialism is also 
sons were swept away, its condition would | indebted to German_thinkers—Rodbertus, 
be preferable to what it is at present. He | | Winkelblech, Marx, Lassalle, Schiffle, and 
does not indicate how he purposes to prevent | others—for its elaboration into a form which 
the social world of his hope and admiration | allows it to put forth with plausibility the 
from again lapsing and passing through all | claim to have become scientific, and which 
those phases of civilisation which he detests; | really entitles it to expect that it. will no 
how he would arrest the growth of the indi-| longer be judged of by the schemes pro- 
viduality, that is to say, of the independence | pounded at the earlier stages of its history. 

of character, the originality of mind, the per-| There is prevalent, however, a very exag- 
sonal energy, and the special acquirements | gerated conception of the success of German 
and special skill, which would gradually Socialism. It is by many supposed to have 
but surely destroy it, just as they have | effected a revolution in the thinking of Ger- 
destroyed what was like it in the past, , man economists, and to have converted the 
just as they are now destroying the Rus- | | most of them to its creed. It is very gene- 
sian mir. The ideal of the Nihilist seems | rally believed that the German professors of 
to be a very poor one in itself, and yet) | Political Economy have gone largely over to 
there seems to be no way of realising it ex- | the socialist camp, and that what are called 
cept by Nihilists annihilating all who do not | “Socialists of the Chair,” or “ Professorial 
agree with them. Any scheme which can | Socialists,” are true socialists, This is a mis- 
only be realised by men wading through the | taken view. Socialism, in the proper sense 
blood of their fellow-men should need no! of the term, has gained scarcely any prose- 
discussion. I have said thus much about | lytes from among ‘the professors of political 
Nihilism because it is generally regarded as economy in Germany. The doctrines of free 
Socialism ; but I shall say no more about it | trade, of unlimited competition, of the non- 
in these papers. And for two reasons : first, intervention of the State, were, it must be 
iti is, on the whole, not Socialism, and secondly, remembered, never so popular among Ger- 
it is more of a disease than an error, and| man as among English political economists ; 

should be treated rather by moral remedies | and during the last forty years far the 
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largest school of political economy in Ger- 
many, the historical school, has been bearing 
a continuous protest against what is called 
Smithianism and Manchesterdom, and English 
political economy, as insular and narrow, too 
negative, too abstract and deductive, and 
blindly hopeful of national salvation from 
leaving every man to look after himself. 
. German political economists, in passing from 
that to their present so-called socialistic po- 
sition, have moved neither so rapidly nor so 
far as many of our Liberals who have passed 
into Radicals, and from being advocates of 
freedom and non-interference have become 
enthusiasts for fair rents, State-aid, and State- 
intervention. The so-called professorial so- 
cialists of Germany have not got farther than 
our own governmental politicians. There is a 
large section of them whose alleged Socialism 
is simply the protectionism of paternal 
government, the protectionism of Prince 
Bismarck, but which that astute statesman 
naturally prefers to call his Socialism when 
he appeals to socialistic working-men. There 
is another large section of them whose so- 
called Socialism consists in adopting a pro- 
gramme of political reforms very similar to 
that which Mr. Chamberlain propounded in 
this country several years ago. It may be 
questioned, however, if there be one true 
They are simply 


socialist among them. 
State-interventionists of either a Conservative 


or a Radical type. In calling themselves, or 
allowing themselves to be called, socialists, 
they are sailing under false colours. Their 
views as to property, labour, capital, profit, 
interest, &c., are essentially different from 
those of real socialists. 

It is only in recent years that Socialism 
has made any considerable progress in Britain. 
The socialistic doctrine of Owen was very 
vague and nebulous. The “Christian So- 
cialism ” of Maurice and Kingsley, Ludlow, 
Hughes, and Neale, was thoroughly Chris- 
tian, but not at all socialistic. 
socialistic association at present existing in 
England is the Social Democratic Federation, 


which was founded in 1881, but which did | 
not put forth its socialistic programme until | 


1883. Its offshoot, the Socialistic League, was 
planted in 1884. The Fabian Society and the 
Guild of St. Matthew are smaller socialistic 
bodies. There are numerous branch asso- 
ciations throughout the land. The creed 
of Socialism is propagated by To-day, Justice, 
The Commonweal, The Socialist, Freedom, The 
Church Reformer, The Christian Socialist, and 
other periodicals. The names of Hyndman, 
Champion, Joynes, John Burns, Miss Helen 


The oldest | 


| Taylor, Morris, Bax, Dr. and Mrs. Aveling, 
; Mrs. Besant, Bernard Shaw, and the Rev. 
Stewart Headlam, are widely known as those 
of leaders of the various sections of English 
socialists. There are, so far as I am aware, no 
reliable statistics as to the number of social- 
ists in Britain. In the years of commercial 
and industrial depression through which the 
country has recently passed, when multitudes 
were thrown out of employment and brought 
to the verge of starvation, the socialistic pro- 
paganda had a kind of success which filled the 
minds of many who favoured it with exagge- 
rated hopes, and those of many who disliked 
it with equally exaggerated fears. They 
fancied that the working classes were about 
to be won over as a body to the new faith, and 
that the social revolution which had_ been 
predicted was at hand. They overlooked the 
fact that the movement advanced with excep- 
tional rapidity only among the unemployed, 
and those most affected by the causes by 
which that class was so largely increased ; 
and that Socialism must, from its very nature, 
be far more likely to spread among those 
who have nothing to lose than among those 
who have, and in bad times than in good. 
When honest, sober, industrious men cannot 
get work to do and bread to eat, it is not 
wonderful that they should turn socialists ; 
and if they do so sympathy is the chief feel- 
ing with which they must be regarded. 
Men who are not employed because of their 
lack of honesty and sobriety, ought to be 
otherwise viewed and dealt with, but they 
are none the less likely to be easily persuaded 
to approve of Socialism either in the form of 
Communism or Collectivism. 

There is no evidence that British working- 
men have to any very great extent gone over 
to socialism strictly so called. There are no 
signs of Socialism having made much progress 
in this country during the last three or four 
years. But our comparative immunity in 
the past is no guarantee that there will be 
immunity in the future. And certainly no 
country in the world would have so desperate 
a task devolved upon it as our own, were 
Socialism to become either the creed or the 
ideal of masses of our population. No other 
country has the bulk of its land owned by so 
few persons. In no other country is industry 
so dependent on the enterprise of large capi- 
talists. No other country has in anything 
like so small a space above one hundred towns 
each with above 100,000 inhabitants. The 
more ‘highly developed, the more elaborately 
organized national life becomes, the less 
| fitted, the less capable does it become to 
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pass through a social revolution. Let Britain 
become, like Athens, the scene of a struggle 
between the rich and the poor, the former 
to keep and the latter to seize the wealth of 
the nation, or let the poorer classes of Bri- 
tain become like those of Rome, after they 
had gained their enfranchisement, weary of 
the production of wealth, and resolved on 
such a distribution of it as will give them 
maintenance and amusement without labour, 
and it will need no foreign enemy to lay this 
mighty empire prostrate. In such a case there 
could only be in store for us an alternation 
of revolutions, a restless tossing between 
anarchy and despotism. In such a case the 
barbarians would not require to come from 
afar for our overthrow; the barbarians would 
be here. 

There is much to favour the spread of 
Socialismamongstus. Manyrich persons make 
a deplorable use of their riches—a frivolous, 
selfish, wasteful, corrupting use of them. 
Masses of the people are in a state of misery 
and degradation disgraceful to the nation, 
and which, if unremedied, must be fruitful 
of mischief. Our population is so dense, and 
our industrial economy so elaborate that a 
slight cause may easily produce great disas- 
ter and wide discontent. The pressure of 
competition is often very hard, and many 
human beings have to labour to an excess 
which may well explain the revolt of their 
hearts against the arrangements under which 
they suffer. The foundations of religious 
faith have been so sapped and shaken by 
various forces, that there are thousands on 
thousands in the land devoid of the strength 
and steadiness to be derived from trust in 
God and the hope of a world to come. In 
consequence of the wide prevalence of a 
practical materialism, many have no clear 
recognition of moral law, of right as right, of 
the majesty of simple duty. The balance of 
political power is now unquestionably on the 


side of the majority ; and although it is just 
that it should be so, it does not follow that 
the majority may not do unjustly, may not 
act quite as selfishly as the minority did 
when dominant, while it does follow that 
there will be more to seek to gain their favour 
by false and unmanly ways. 

Yet there is no warrant for a pessimistic 
view of the course of coming events, for de- 
spair as to the future. The resources for good 
which providence has placed in the hands 
of the British people are immense, and, if 
faithfully used, they are amply adequate to 
avert every danger. Although the extremes 
of poverty and wealth in this country be at 
an enormous distance from each other, the 
whole interval is filled up by classes which 
pass into one another by insensible grada- 
tions, and which collectively so outnumber 
either the very rich or very poor that at pre- 
sent the chance of success of any socialistic 
revolution must be pronounced infinitesimally 
small. The workmen of Great Britain have 
never, like the citizens of Greece and Rome, 
sought to get free of work, but only to be 
better paid for their work. A feeling of the 
honourableness of work is on the increase. 
Socialism itself is a testimony to the growth 
of the sense of brotherhood. Faith in God 
and faith in duty may have been here and 
there shaken, but they have not been up- 
rooted, and are even widely and vigorously 
displaying their vitality. Individuality of 
character and the love of personal indepen- 
dence will not be easily vanquished in Bri- 
tain. It has never been the character of the 
nation to adopt vague and revolutionary pro- 
posals without criticism of them and consi- 
deration of their cost. We may be less 
exposed to the dangers of Individualism, and 
more to those of Socialism, than we were 
twenty years ago, but to be afraid of the 
speedy and decisive triumph of Socialism is 
to be foolishly alarmed. 
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CHAPTER VII.—MR. CONYERS BERESFORD. 


‘* T never fancied such a thing 
As answer possible to give.” 
R. Browning. 


(‘pus octagon parlour was empty, and so 
was the dining-room, and Alwyn saun- 
tered on into the hall, from which the nume- 


| rous passages radiated, and stood there looking 
at, some rusty old weapons that adorned the 
walls, and humming a waltz. 

Presently a light, quick step came down 
one of the passages, the waltz measure came 
to an abrupt conclusion, and he turned to 
meet Isobel. 
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“T have come in to say good-bye,” he said. 
“They will be wondering at home what is 
become of me.” 

“Good-bye,” she said, rather coldly, look- 
ing at him for half an instant, and taking 
her eyes away again. 

“Last time we said good-bye it was for 
eight years,” went on Alwyn. “ With Mr. 
Fenwicke’s good leave, it shall not be so long 
this time before I see this dear old place 
again.” 

°« A miserable haunted old place, with a 
curse upon it!” answered the girl, in low, 
concentrated tones. “ You cannot really care 
to see it again. But if you da—— You 
remember what I told you last night ?” 

“T remember. I shall not easily forget 
anything that you have said. But I do not 
understand why you should have said it ; and, 
as far as I can guess, I think that you are 
mistaken.” 

“You know more of the world than I do, 
no doubt,” said Isobel, a little haughtily ; 
“but at least I know Cogshall Grange. I 
would say that I ask you as a friend not to 
come again—only that it is folly to talk as if 
friendship were possible between us.” 

She spoke with an almost evident wish to 
give offence ; but, lifting her eyes to his face, 
she was surprised to see a smile there that 
showed she had altogether failed. It hardly 
seemed possible to Alwyn Craufurd that he 
should fail to get his own way—at least in 
small matters—and results generally bore him 
out in this idea; so that he rarely took the 
trouble to lose his temper when things or 
people appeared inclined to cross him. 

“You are hard upon me, Miss Fenwicke,” 
he said; and the steady look of the blue- 
grey eyes absolutely bore down the dark 
passionate ones. ‘And I will prove to you 
some day that you are wrong. Meanwhile, 
I say aw revoir as well as good-bye. Wish 
me good-bye again, and do not be angry 
with me.” 

“‘T amangry,” she said, in a tone in which 
there was much irritation though little anger. 
“For my own sake I would rather not be 
more rude, but——” 

“Tt would be of no use,” said Alwyn, half 
laughing, half serious. ‘Did you ever read 
a fairy tale in which the prince did not open 
the enchanted door or mount the enchanted 
horse, all the more certainly because he had 
been warned against it? Aw revoir, and re- 
member that you are not even rid of Blue 
Peter yet, much less of his master!” 

He had taken the hand that she hardly 
extended to him, and half unconsciously de- 





tained the little cold fingers in his own ; but 
now she withdrew them. 

“ Good-bye,” she said with emphasis, and 
was gone down a dark passage, leaving Alwyn 
to find his way back to where Curtis was 
waiting for him. 

He rather hoped to stumble on Arthur 
Moultrie by the way, but saw no sign of 
him, and did not think it worth while to 
wait longer. He contrived to start Curtis 
talking about him as soon as they were out 
of the stable yard, but did not elicit much 
information. 

The young man was of opinion that Mr. 
Moultrie’s connections were “swells,” but 
“beggarly ;” and he evidently felt that it 
added to the consequence of the Fenwickes 
to have such a dependant on their bounty, 
while he was careful to inform Alwyn that 
the Fenwickes were a better family than the 
Moultries, any day. “ Profession? Bless you, 
no!” he said. “ He wanted to go into the 
army, I believe, and put it off till he was too 
old. Then he was to get in through the 
Militia, and one of them foreign regiments, 
and managed to slip out of that. So here he 
is, and here he'll stay, unless we turn him 
out!” 

He laughed rather unpleasantly, and Alwyn 
asked no more, but watched a flight of rooks 
rising from off the fresh-ploughed fallow, and 
noted the deep brown of a stack of bracken 
and the pale gold of the heap of straw that 
lay against it, waiting for the thatcher. 

“Tf Mr. Moultrie heard that, would it 
goad him into action?” he thought. ‘Hardly! 
He must have heard worse things during the 
last eight years.” 

The next moment they came upon Mr. 
Fenwicke walking up by the ploughed field, 
and looking it over with a critical eye. 

“T am on my way home,” said Alwyn: 
when they had exchanged greetings. “1 am. 
sorry to be obliged to trouble you with my 
horse still; but he is too lame to move, and 
your son kindly undertakes to patch him up- 
a little.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Fenwicke, looking him: 
steadily in the face, “it’s always awkward 
when they get a kick like that ; you never 
know when they’ll get over it. But he’s wel- 
come to a place in our stables, and if you'll 
look in on us now and then, when you want 
to know how he’s getting on, the obligation 
Il be on our side. We're rather out of the 
way here, and we're old-fashioned people ; but 
we make our friends welcome when they do 
come, as you'll always find, sir, when you 
think well to honour us.” 
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“Thank you. I shall be very glad to come 
again,” said Alwyn with deliberate simplicity; | 
and in five minutes more he had contrived, 
with some difficulty, to get rid of both father 
and son, and was walking alone along the | 
winding lane, with its tiny strip of pavement | 
running erratically along in the grass beside 
the tall hedgerow, and setting his face towards | 
Thurleston. 

Perhaps he more than suspected that he 
was being ‘‘done” in the matter of his horse’s 
lameness, and that, for some reason or other, 
he was not likely to be allowed to profit by 
Blue Peter’s services for many aday. Yet 
he swung his useless riding-whip and looked 
exceedingly happy as he walked along, and 
chanted to himself an inappropriate snatch 
of a hunting song. Nay, he stopped short 
once, and laughed out loud, as if some excel- | 
lent joke had just occurred to him; and s0 | 
went on, apparently finding his own thoughts | 
the very best of company. 

People say that the period of convalescence | 
is a pleasant time, and perhaps it is so; but 
it is more certain that in one malady the | 
earliest stage is the blissful period ; perhaps, 
on the whole, more blissful than anything 
that is like to come after it. | 

The sound of wheels woke Alwyn from his | 
dream, and he looked up, still smiling, as 
George Beresford pulled up beside him. 

“Here you are!” exclaimed the ‘young | 
man. “What a sell! I volunteered to come | 
for you, in the excess of my good-nature, | 
thinking that I should certainly get a glimpse 
of the mysterious household. Who was to 
guess that you would make your escape so 
soon ?” 

“Didn’t I know what you would be at?” | 
laughed Alwyn. “And did you suppose I 
should let a profane individual like you 4 

“Here! put on your coat,” interrupted 
George, handing it to him. “I was told to 
bring it, and if you were to take cold J should 
be bullied, of course. Come now, Al, what 
was the attraction yonder ?” 

He was turning the horse round—an opera- 
tion which required all his attention in the 
extreme narrowness of the lane—and Alwyn | 
was bestowing a little unnecessary attention | 
on the fastening of the fur collar at his | 
throat, and only answered at his leisure. 

“ What was the attraction that made you 
buy Brown Bess? Her sweet and tractable 
temper? If it had not been for her, pro- 
bably, I should have ridden home in an 
ordinary manner last night.” 

“‘ Fiddlesticks,” said George, “ you needn’t 
have gone with that old horse-jobber unless | 














you liked ; and I should have thought you 
would have seen him at Jericho first. Now 
if J had gone there I might have done a 


stroke of business, and enjoyed myself very 


fairly into the bargain.” 

“How do you know J didn’t? .. . Any 
letters for me this morning ?” 

“Three, I believe. Connie put them in 
your coat-pocket. Women always expect 


_one to be in such a hurry to read one’s 


letters. By Jove, a man’s correspondence 
isn’t always so pleasant that he need take it 
before he’s obliged.” : 

Apparently Alwyn was not afraid of his 
letters, for he was already opening them 
during this diatribe. 

“ An invitation to one of Mrs. Monkton’s 
musical evenings,” he remarked. “I think 
I shall go; I am fond of that. old lady, and 
she is given to sharpening her wits upon 
me, which is amusing. . . . A bill for that 
new saddle, likely to be a useless piece of 
property for some time to come m 

“ Lucky if it doesn’t get spoiled up there. 
Tll be bound they’ve got no harness-room. 
You'd better have waited till I came to fetch 
you and your saddle.” 

Alwyn made no answer beyond a little 
chuckle, and turned to his third letter. 

““That’s Carrot’s fist, isn’t it ?” inquired 
George, after a moment. ‘ What he finds 
to write about every week I can’t think, and 
I suppose he gets someone to do the com- 
position for him.” 

“His sheet and a half is always very well 
worth reading,” said Alwyn coolly. “Do 
you know, George, I have fancied sometimes 
that you thought yourself cleverer than Jack. 
Of course I must have been mistaken, 
because there is more sense in his little 
finger than . . . But you shouldn't talk in a 
way that might mislead people.” 

George Beresford laughed, good-temper- 
edly enough: “Oh, I know no one ever 
chaffed Carrot without getting it over the 
knuckles from you. By-the-bye, I didn’t 
tell you the piece of news. Uncle Conyers 
arrived unexpectedly last night.” 

Alwyn indulged in a long, low whistle: 
“And I was away; what a pity! Was 
there much—well, much inguiry made about 
me ?” 

“ When I appeared without you, father of 
course jumped to the conclusion that you 
were ill, or had met with some frightful ac- 
cident. After I had declared, and offered to 
take my oath, that you were all right, he 
was tolerably satisfied. But Uncle Conyers 





| insisted on knowing precisely where you 
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were, and what you were doing, and cross- 
examined me till I said more harm of the 
Fenwickes than I ever thought I knew 
before. Then he shook his head, and said 
what a pity it was that you had no pro- 
fession.” : 

“Mr. Conyers Beresford is quite right,” 
said Alwyn, laughing, yet frowning a little 
at the same time. “I may have thought so 
myself before now; but he rubs me up the 
wrong way all the same. I must not quarrel 
with him as I did last time he came though.” 

“Oh, you need not pick and choose your 
words. Father has a great respect for his 
opinion on most points; but he would kick 
him out of the house if he said a word 
against you.” 

“Hardly! And if it were so, that might 
be precisely what I should most object to. 
Well, I ought to have learnt to keep the 
peace by this time. Anything else happened 
while I’ve been away ?” 

“What should happen in a week in this 
place?” asked George, with fine scorn. 
‘¢ Wilson Blackmore drove over to call upon 
me on Wednesday—like his confounded im- 
pudence.” 

“ What did Mr. Beresford say to him ?” 

“Showed him an uncommonly cold shoul- 
der. As good as told him he needn’t come 
again. I shall have to go over there one day 
soon and smooth him down a little.” 

“Why in the world should you? I 
should say he had better stay unsmoothed 
to the ena of the chapter.” 

“Qh, I know he’s a bad lot,” said the 
young man very coolly. .“ But he’s as good 
as your last night’s friends any day, and, by- 
the-way, I believe he’s a friend of theirs. 
And he’s a useful person to know.” 

“ Humph,” said Alwyn, and looked con- 
sideringly at hiscompanion. He could easily 
have found a word of warning, but he knew 
George Beresford better perhaps than any 
one else in the world knew him, and was 
perfectly well aware that such words would 
be worse than wasted, while a contemptuous 
silence might in the long run have some effect. 

“Here we are,” he said, after a minute. 
“How the leaves have fallen in this week 
I’ve been away! Pull up a minute; there’s 
Connie by the gate.” 

The dog-cart stopped a moment in the 
gateway, and Constance Beresford sprang up 
and squeezed herself between her two 
brothers ; George uttering a protesting groan, 
and Alwyn putting his arm round her, and 
drawing her closer to his side. 

“T am so glad you are come back,” she 





cried ; “if you hadn’t come this morning, I 
should have gone to fetch you.” 

* What did you want me back in such a 
hurry for?” asked Alwyn, allowing himself 
to be embraced. 

A blush was not very perceptible on Connie’s 
healthy honest face, but she did blush and 
gave the young man a meaning look. “Oh, 
lots of things,” she answered vaguely ; and 
at that moment they reached the hall door, 
and got down and strolled into the house 
together, while George drove round to the 
stable yard. 

* Well,” said Alwyn, pausing in the hall, 
and drawing her to the wide-cushioned 
window-seat; “what is it, little woman ? 
Has he been putting himself forward again ?” 

“He wrote to father, and enclosed a letter 
to me,” said Connie, blushing again; “and 
father grunted a good deal over his own 
letter, and said he should write a very de- 
cided answer. And then he said I should 
not hear from ‘ that fellow’ with his consent, 
and he called me to look while he put the 
letter into the fire, without opening it.” 

Connie spoke with some indignation, but 
any one who did not know her would have 
thought that she did not take the doubtful 
prospect of her love affairs very deeply to 
heart. 

Alwyn knew her better. 

“ And what did you say?” he asked 
tenderly. 

“ Nothing ; I’ve said all I can say; but 
father never thinks that girls have any sense. 
And he ought to find out for himself what 
Fred is like, and then he would think him 
plenty good enough for me.” 

“Little goose! Well, I persuaded father 
once that Master Fred need not be forbidden 
the house, because he was not making love 
to you. And now I suppose I shall have to 
persuade him that he need not be forbidden 
the house, because he is making love to you. 
Cheer up, old lady, and give me a kiss, and 
T'll do the best I can.” 

“Thank you, Al,” answered Connie, with 
emphasis. She was not given to tears, but 
she wiped a little angry moisture from her 
eyes as he spoke, and brightened up like a 
child. 

“ Wait till you see what for,” he said. 
“Fred’s a good fellow, I know, but he is too 
poor, and perhaps one of these days you 
won't thank me for meddling. I'll go into 
the library now, I think, and face Mr. 
Conyers Beresford, and get it over.” 

Alwyn tapped lightly at the library door, 
and opened it almost at the same moment. 
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And as he did so he heard, in Mr. Conyers 
Beresford’s clear, not very pleasant voice, “I 
am surprised that you should even think of 
such a thing!” 

Mr. Beresford was sitting at his library 
table, with his younger brother opposite to 
him and a heap of papers before him, and a 
somewhat uncomfortable expression on his 
square good-humoured face. It was the face 
of an old man now, for indeed Mr. Beresford, 
though hale and hearty, was four years on 
the wrong side of seventy, and ten years 
older than his brother. 

He rose to greet Alwyn with even more 
than his wonted alacrity, and with the air of 
one making his escape from reproof or 
boredom. 

* At last!” he said, in a reproachful tone, 
but held the young man’s hands in both his 
own, and locked him over all the while with 
eyes that had plainly been hungry for the 
sight of him. ‘My dear boy, if you must 
lame your horse and be kept out all night, 
couldn’t you choose some time when you 
had not been away from home a week already, 
and some better place than Cogshall Grange ?” 

“T ought to be very penitent!” said 
Alwyn, with an answering pressure of the 
hand. “I don’t believe I shall use Blue 
Peter again this three months. And I spent 
last night in a room fullof ghosts! How do 
you do, Mr. Beresford? I was surprised to 
find you here to-day.” 

“ How do you do, Alwyn? You are look- 
ing better than I expected. I understood 
from your—from my brother—that your 
health had prevented your leaving here 
before this.” 

If there was a thing that Alwyn hated it 
was any allusion to his health. He had 
trained himself to bear his step-father’s fussi- 
ness on that point; but the rest of his 
friends knew well that it was kinder to avoid 
the subject, and for that matter so did Mr. 
Conyers Beresford. There was an expression 
about the corners of Alwyn’s mouth as he 
answered, that showed that his temper was 
not all sweetness. 

“Thanks, I have been quite well ever 
since I came home. Indeed I was quite well 
before I left Malta.” 

“Ah! the climate is quite healthy, I be- 
lieve, if people are moderately careful. 
Carr, of course, is not affected by it? There 
is no prospect of his being ordered home, I 
suppose ?” 

“Carr is a lazy young beggar,” said Mr. 
Beresford, standing with his back to the 
fire and smiling at Alwyn. “He won't 











knock about in the hot sun; or stop out at 
night when the dews are falling, hunting up 
lost children; or take other men’s turn of 
duty for them.” 

“ At all events,” said Conyers, coldly, “if 
he has to do such things we shall not hear of 
them. Of course the life must be very 
different from that of eldest son in a house 
like this. But Carr has let himself in for it, 
and having made his bed, no doubt he will 
lie upon it without grumbling.” 

Alwyn was so used to think of Carr as 
one to be envied that the full sting of this 
speech did not make itself felt till after- 
wards. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘let 
in,” said Mr. Beresford, cheerily. ‘The 
boy was wild to go soldiering because Al 
here went, and I let him go.. If he wants to 
come home again now his brother's come 
home, I shan’t say him nay.” 

“He had better be out there than at 
home doing nothing, and if George is to 
satisfy Mr. Brockelhurst he will not be at 
home enough to be much of a companion.” 

“JT didn’t mean George,” began Mr. 
Beresford, but met a quick appealing glance 
from Alwyn that checked him in mid-speech. 

* Well, well,” he went on after a moment. 
“Tf that’s the case, it’s all right. Anyway 
he can take care of himself. You haven't 
told us your last night’s adventures, Al. 
How did they treat you in that disreputable 
old barrack, and what did you think of 
them ?” 

“They were hospitable enough,” said the 
young man, with a fine air of indifference.. 
“ And the family are very much what you 
would expect. But it is a most interesting 
old house. I saw some old oak there that 
would bring Mrs. Monkton to the point of 
petty larceny if it were not too heavy to 
carry away.” 

‘There have been worse crimes than petty 
larceny committed in that house, if | can 
trust my early recollections,” said Mr. 
Conyers Beresford. “If the present owners 
are at all what one would expect, they must 
be very undesirable acquaintances.” 

“Tnteresting studies, at all events,” an- 
swered Alwyn, with some not unnatural 
pleasure in being provoking. “I shall pro- 
bably have to call there more than once to 
look after my horse, and I will take the 
opportunity to find out whether Mr. Fen- 
wicke will trade for any of his family heir- 
looms.” 

“Nonsense!” answered his step-father. 
“We can find old oak enough in the country 
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without running after Miles Fenwicke’s, 
which isn’t for sale. And we'll send one of 
the grooms after Blue Peter.” 

“Very well!” said Alwyn. “If you 
think me less fit to be trusted under de- 
moralising influences than one of the 
grooms!” and he and the old man looked 
at each other and laughed, with a look of 
perfect trust and affection that somehow 
irritated Mr. Conyers Beresford to the pitch 
of making some speech more disagreeable 
than any he had made yet. 

But before he had had time to speak the 
gong for luncheon was echoing through the 
house, and he marched gravely out of the 
room, under the impression that his brother 
was immediately following him. 

Mr. Beresford had not moved, however, 
except to lay his hand on Alwyn’s shoulder, 
and draw the young man before him. He 
looked keenly up into the fair young face 
that was so comely and pleasant to his eyes. 

“Eight years ago,” he said, betwixt jest 
and earnest, “‘ you came back from that God- 
forgotten place and said that you had fallen 
in love. I hope you can look me in the face 
and say that that is not the case this time ?” 

“Do you mean to say that you remember 
all that ?” cried the young man, half-provoked, 
half-touched. 

“There is not much connected with you 
that I have forgotten, my lad. But come, 
you haven’t answered my question. Is the 
young lady there still, and is she as fascinat- 
ing as ever ?” 

“She is there still. And she might be 
fascinating, if a strange elvish kind of beauty 
could make her so. But she told me in so 
many words not to come there again.” 

“The minx!” exclaimed Mr. Beresford, 
relieved and yet somewhat offended. “ Well, 
of course you won't go there again, after 
that.” 

“Why not?” said Alwyn, laughing, but 
colouring a little. “I want to study—the 
family! Why should I attach so much im- 
portance to the opinion of—a—young lady ? 
—though she does look and behave rather 
more like the White Lady of Avenel, than 
any ordinary person.” 

“T said years ago that you were be- 
witched!” said Mr. Beresford, releasing 
him with a grunt of dissatisfaction. ‘‘ But 
you are not generally a fool, Al! Your own 
sense will surely teach you to keep clear of 
the Fenwickes? They have been the ruin 
of all who ever had much to do with them ; 
and now that they’ve been their own ruin 
they’re no safer to meddle with.” 





“T don’t know that I mean to have much 
to do with them,” answered his step-son, 
with a smile in which there was courtesy 
enough, but not a hint of submission. “But 
if I did I think you might trust me. Shall 
we go to lunch now? Mr. Conyers Beres- 
ford will think we have deserted him.” 

“ Bother Conyers,” growled Mr. Beresford, 
shuffling up his papers and making for the 
dining-room. ‘“He’s been riding roughshod 
over me all the morning. It’s a convenient 
thing sometimes to have a lawyer in the 
family—and I’ve the greatest respect for 
Conyers’ opinion—but I can tell you it is 
possible to have too much of it.” 

Alwyn laughed softly to himself as he 
followed the old man’s still active steps. 
“ Now,” he thought, “if he will only bully 
my father sufficiently about having had poor 
Fred Wynter here, I may manage to make 
things straight for him and Connie yet. 
Mr. Conyers Beresford does not yet under- 
stand the rule of contraries, or he might 
save himself a great deal of trouble. And 
after all he knows nothing about Fred, ex- 
cept the small amount on which the poor 
fellow pays income-tax.” 

It was a pity that Conyers Beresford was 
not a “Q.C.” instead of a “ family lawyer” 
in good country practice. By skilful cross- 
examination he contrived during luncheon 
to make his niece admit that Fred Wynter 
had been very often at Thurleston during the 
summer ; that she in especial had seen a good 
deal of him; that he was not well off; that 
he had failed to pass his final law examina- 
tion; and, to conclude, that she liked him 
very much, in spite of all these disad- 
vantages. 

Alwyn would have been moved by Con- 
nie’s confusion to come to her assistance, even 
if he had not given her his promise to that 
effect. He took up the cudgels for Fred 
Wynter, and grew eloquent in defence of a 
certain generous heedlessness, inherent in alk 
the Wynter family, while Mr. Beresford, in 
his amusement, forgot his own worldly wis- 
dom, and chimed in occasionally on the wrong 
side, annoying his brother, and making his 
daughter’s face beam with delight. 

George watched the combat with an approv- 
ing smile, but he said nothing till lunch was 
over, and Mr. Beresford and the girls had 
departed. 

“Well done, Al!” he remarked at last, 
slapping Alwyn on the shoulder, as he 
strolled past him. ‘Stand up for him like 
that a few times, and we shall have old Fred 
for a brother-in-law yet.” 
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Something in the feeling that they were 
all against him for once provoked Conyers 
Beresford into speaking unadvisedly with his 
lips, though coldly and quietly as ever. 

“‘My brother’s conduct I do not pretend 
to understand,” he said, finding himself left 
with Alwyn for sole audience. “I certainly 
understood him to say that he had adopted 
the only reasonable course, and he is much 
to blame if he allows himself to be persuaded 
from it.” 

“{ have no wish to persuade Mr. Beres- 
ford,” answered Alwyn promptly, “I only 
want him to give his natural kindness of 
heart fair play.” 

“Oh! your motive is comprehensible 
enough,” said the old lawyer ; “but I must 
own that I am surprised and disappointed at 
the facility with which my brother’s children 
are one by one being induced to quarrel with 
their bread and butter.” 

Alwyn opened wide his clear grey eyes, 
and simply stared. Mr. Conyers Beresford 
was an unlikely person to make a joke, how- 
ever ponderous ; but for all that the young 
man could not believe him serious. No 
answer to such an accusation ever occurred 
to his mind; unless he had said, “Js thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” 

*T suppose I understand you?” he said 
at last, after a blank pause, in which he had 
been trying to grasp the literal meaning of 
the words that had just been spoken. “If 
you really mean what you imply, of course 
there is no more to be said, unless r 

He checked himself, feeling an undignified 
inclination to ask Mr. Conyers Beresford 
what he would take to repeat what he had 
just said in his brother’s hearing ; and at 
that he laughed outright, in spite of his 
growing anger. 

To the other, his manner seemed like the 
insolent uneasiness of a guilty conscience, 
especially as he went on to say, with a little 
hesitation, and something betwixt a smile 
and a frown— 

“We had better not discuss the matter. 
My. Mr. Beresford knows what my feel- 
ings are towards Carr and the rest, and so 
I think do they. I am not afraid of any- 
thing that you can say causing any breach 
between us, but for everyone’s sake we must 
not quarrel more than can be helped. I can- 
not condescend to defend myself; but we 
will not quarrel.” 

For a moment Alwyn waited without re- 
ceiving any answer, and then walked out of 
the room, leaving Conyers Beresford,—who 
never spoke unless he was quite sure of what 





he was going to say,—thoughtful, but not 
disconcerted. 

Ever since Mr. Beresford’s second mar- 
riage Conyers had been vaguely jealous on 
behalf of his brother’s children. In his peri- 
odical visits he had watched the five young 
people grow up together, and had half sus- 
pected “Alwyn of deep. laid schemes and in- 
terested motives, before the boy had out- 
grown the childish delicacy of health that 
made his step-father’s knee and strong arm 
a haven of rest and pleasure to him. And 
certainly as time went on less suspicious 
people than Conyers Beresford might have 
seen a danger to the family peace in the old 
man’s unconcealed favouritism. 

He was not usually fond of young people, 
but he had a reason for being interested in 
his brother’s children beyond the mere re- 
lationship. Long years ago, when the first 
Mrs, Beresford was the pretty Miss Carr, 
both brothers had set their fancy upon her, 
and the younger the first. His wooing was 
so very slow and cautious that perhaps it 
was apparent to no one but himself, and with 
characteristic fairness Conyers Beresford 
blamed no one when his elder brother stepped 
somewhat more impetuously in, and carried 
off his intended bride. He did not think, 
even at the time, that his heart was broken, 
but his not very strong inclination towards 
matrimony had received a check from which 
it never recovered ; and he was entitled to 
think, if he chose to think so, that he had 
always been faithful to his first love. Cer- 
tainly her children could never be as little to 
him as any other nieces and nephews would 
have been; and he fully intended that they 
should inherit the savings of a laborious and 
successful career. 

But meanwhile his affection, such as it 
was, by no means blinded him to their faults 
and failings, and perhaps he disliked Alwyn 
at least as much for being what they were 
not, as for the intention, of which he sus- 
pected him, of acting the part of cuckoo in 
the Thurleston nest. It seemed to him, in 
spite of his wish to be just, that this inter- 
loper had already done “poor Alice's 
children” a wrong, and was preparing to do 
them a greater. 


CHAPTER VIII.—UNTHANK CHURCH. 


. As asunder their eyes did go 
* “When first alone and near.’ 
G. MacDonald. 


“ Way, Alwyn! where are you going?” 
cried Alice Beresford on Sunday morning, 
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coming across the young man in the hall, 
making his deliberate preparations for going 
out. 

“Couldn’t say,” he answered, leisurely 
brushing his hat ; “ possibly to church.” 

“ But shall you be back in time to walk to 
church with us ?” 

“Certainly not. That is the very thing I 
want to avoid,”—and with that their eyes 
met, and they laughed. 

“Father won't like it.” 

“JT can’t help that. I really cannot per- 
form my devotions under the same roof with 
Mr. Conyers Beresford, unless it were the 
Commination Service !” 

“Hush! What church shall you go to 
then ?” 

“TJ don’t know exactly. Iam making an 
early start to give myself a wide field. Does 
Connie expect to see Fred to-day ?” 

“At our church? He never did come 
there yet, it is such a long way. What 
makes you think he might come ?” 

* Possibly conscience,” said Alwyn, 
laughing softly at her puzzled look. ‘‘ Never 
mind ; if he does turn up, by any chance, 
tell her from me to be careful. Come with 
me as far as the conservatory, and get me a 
flower.” 


“ You don’t want it,” she laughed, slipping 


her hand under his arm. ‘“ You look as if 
you were going a-courting, as it is. And if 
you were you wouldn’t trust me or Con to 
get you a buttonhole, because you don't 
believe in our taste.” ' 

“You know nothing about it, miss,” 
he answered, laughing still, but colouring a 
little. “Get me anything you like, short of 
the biggest hydrangea in the place, and I'll 
wear it.” 


* Al,” she said coaxingly, “I wish yowd | 


tell me. You've been so jolly, and so 
different somehow, ever since you came back 
this time. Did you meet any one at your 
aunt’s—any one particular ?” 

“Jessie Monkton was there, and my 
cousins. I don’t know whether they are 
more particular than other people.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean. Was there 
no one else there, or was it Jessie Monkton?” 

“How clear !—how perspicacious!” mur- 
mured Alwyn, arranging his flower. “No; 
there was no one else there, and Jessie 
Monkton and I have quarrelled, so I suppose 
she was not ‘it, whatever ‘it’ may mean. 
I am off; good-bye. I daresay I shall be 
back in time for dinner.” 

‘Goodness, I hope you will !” cried Alice 
in dismay ; but the young man was already 





outside the conservatory, and she was left to 
wonder at leisure. 

There was no one about when Alwyn 
reached the outer gates ; but he paused just 
outside them with a flimsy pretence, which 
perhaps was meant to delude himself, of not 
having made up his mind which way to 
turn. 

“T may just as well go to Unthank,” he 
said to himself, standing still and looking at 
his watch. “There is plenty of time. It is 
a most interesting old church, and I have 
never seen the inside of it. I will go, even 
if I should find it advisable to hold my tongue 
about it afterwards, and so give Mr. Conyers 
an opportunity of proving to demonstration 
that I have not been to church at all.” 

Unthank Church was a most interesting 
old building, and the Fenwicke tombs and 
brasses which it contained were enough in 
themselves to make a county archeologist 
happy for a lifetime. But neither that 
interest, nor the exertion of climbing the 
steep slope of Winkley Hill, was quite 
enough to account for the quickening of 
Alwyn’s pulses as, at the end of his long 
walk, the squat grey tower appeared close in 
sight. Suppose there was no one there— 
that is to say, only fifty or so utterly insig- 
nificant people! Well, at least he might 
find out where she sat, and wonder what she 
thought of, Sunday after Sunday, sitting 
there amongst the dusty, half-forgotten tombs 
of her ancestors. It was pleasanter to think 
of her as belonging to those dead and gone 
Fenwickes than in connection with the living 
owners of the name. 

No hint of “restoration” had as yet 
reached these wilds, and, as Alwyn had ex- 
pected, the Fenwicke pew was easily to be 
distinguished from the seats of humbler folk 
—large and square, and shielded by cur- 
tains of moth-eaten red baize, provided by 
the father of the present squire. The young 
man took his seat close by, with a mental 
anathema of these same curtains, which pre- 
vented any one sitting down from being 
seen ; and the old parson came in, arranging 
his voluminous surplice on his way, and the 
service began. Standing up, Alwyn obtained 
a glimpse of a pale, clear-cut profile, relieved 
against the dull red of the further curtain, 
and before he sat down again he had dis 
covered, to his joy, that by moving to the 
extreme end of his seat he could command a 
view of an opening in those baize obstructives. 

She was there all alone, with a quaint old 
brown prayer-book in her hands, and eyes 
bent gravely upon it, or lifted now and then 
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to old Mr. Wentworth’s grey head, half- 
invisible in the second tier of the gaunt 
three-decker. 

It must be confessed that Alwyn’s thoughts 
wandered a good deal during the sermon ; 
and indeed, though an excellent old discourse, 
far older than Mr. Wentworth, it was not 
delivered in a style likely to chain a young 
man’s attention, with aloadstone so powerful 
in the next seat but one. 

The little slender figure in the great square 

w had a lonely pathetic look that Isobel 

erself was far from being conscious of. Her 
fine patrician face, and those old monuments 
all round that bore her name, seemed to set 
her apart from the humbler throng of wor- 
shippers ; but her dress was no richer than 
theirs, and there was no air of prosperity 
about the faded glories of Squire Curtis’s red 
baize and rusty brass-headed nails. And 
Alwyn, watching her, felt his heart yearn 
over her with that tenderest pity which is 
indeed akin to love. Sometimes indeed pity 
leads in love to the heart that he has chosen 
for his home, and even where the brighter 
twin has stolen in the first he is more like to 
stay when his gentle brother has joined him. 
The fairy princess is all the more bewitching 
for the hint of sorrow in the mystery that 
surrounds her. Andif she be under a spell, 
which the young knight may break, why, 
then he must love her, as well as rescue her, 
before all be done. 

Alwyn’s chivalrous sense of pity made him 
shy, which was a new sensation for him, and 
consequently he was in no hurry for the 
sermon to be over. He did not know whether 
Isobel was aware of his presence; but from 
the care with which she did nof turn her 
head he fancied that she must be. 

Long as the sermon was, it ended at last, 
and Alwyn went out with the earliest, and 
lingered in the churchyard, crowded with the 
dead, if not with the living, and read two or 
three of the half-effaced epitaphs on the older 
tombs, conscious all the while of faintly- 
curious eyes bent upon him as the little con- 
gregation streamed out and dispersed. Last 
‘ came the light footfall he was watching for, 
and he turned in the most matter-of-course 
manner he could command. 

** How do you do, Miss Fenwicke?” he said, 
smiling, and she looked up and felt half- 
disposed to reproach him for being there, and 
then remembered just in time that his coming 
might not have anything to do with her; 
and then their hands met, and their eyes, 
after one swift glance, went apart, and for a 
moment neither spoke. 





It occurred to Isobel afterwards that this 
was rather a strange way of greeting a casual 
acquaintance, and she blushed angrily and 
hotly at the recollection ; but at the time it 
did not strike her as strange. As for Alwyn, 
neither then nor afterwards did it occur to 
him that Isobel Fenwicke ever had been, or 
could be, a mere casual acquaintance. 

“May I come with you a little way ?” he 
asked very humbly, after a minute, as she 
drew her hand from his, and half-uncon- 
sciously moved on. “I thought I should 
perhaps meet some of you up here to-day, 
and I wanted to ask about my horse, you 
know.” 

“There is little chance of meeting any of 
the family at church but me,” she said, with 
a half smile that covered a half sigh, tacitly 
permitting him to walk on by her side. 
“And I am afraid I know nothing about 
your horse. I do not understand anything 
about horses.” 

“No?” said Alwyn ; “ But I should have 
expected you to be fond of them.” 

“Perhaps I am, if I had not heard too 
much of them,” answered Isobel, with a little 
flash of the eyes. “I am not bound to 
pay any attention to the talk of the stable, 
though I am aware that I hear very little 
else.” 

“Shall I beg your pardon for the sug- 
gestion ?”’ asked the young man simply. 

“No; I will beg yours, for being out of 
temper on very small provocation,” she said, 
after a moment, with’a look as sweet as her 
anger had been brief. ‘“ But I was thinking 
of one of the things that made me give up 
riding.” 

“ What was that ?” 

‘Oh, it was nothing, but I let it vex me. 
I was out one day—there was a horse then 
that I could ride—and two men overtook me. 
A grazier and his son, I think, they were. 
They had known my father, and they said 
things about him, and me, and all of us, that 
made me resolve never to be seen on a horse 

ain.” 

“I wish I had happened to come by,” said 
Alwyn fervently. 

“Thanks; but you need not be so in- 
dignant. They meant to be complimentary, 
I suppose. And what they said was true 


enough ; so true that I had no right to take 
offence at it, only it made me think that I 
would never care to ride again.” 

“Not without a proper escort, at any 
rate.” 

“ An escort of any kind is quite out of the 
question,” she said calmly. 


“ And after all 
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it is as well that I should think that I do not 
want to ride, since there is nothing in the 
stables now that I could mount.” 

Alwyn had a wild momentary vision of a 
certain little mare, now running loose in the 
Thurleston paddocks, arching her glossy neck 
beneath that little hand, while Blue Peter 
dawdled at her side along the lonely country 
lanes. But he was not yet sufficiently crazy 
to put the vision into words, and at that 
moment she remarked suddenly : 

“Mr. Moultrie is away. He has gone to 
see his own people, for the first time for eight 

years.” 

“When did he go?” asked Alwyn, sur- 
prised. ° 

“Two days after that night you spent with 
us. He said that perhaps he might not come 
back ; but I cannot fancy him living any- 
where else.” 

Alwyn was silent. He was surprised, and 
yet not surprised, and he, too, did not believe 
that anything would come of this sudden 
movement. Before he had spoken again, his 
companion turned to him. 

“Do you know that you are getting 
farther and farther away from home?” she 
said. ‘ Ought you not to go back ?” 

* You don’t make allowance for my natural 
anxiety about Blue Peter. I am coming as 
far as the Grange, if I may, to see how he is 
getting on.” 

“It is a long way for you,” hesitated 
Isobel. ‘One of my uncles shall write ——” 

“ And, in fact, you would rather I did not 
come ?” 

“Yes.” 

It was Alwyn who stopped now, half com- 
pelling her to pause also, and look him in the 
face. 

“Will you not tell me why?” he asked, 
speaking very gently, but waiting inexorably 
for an answer. 

She “looked to east, and looked to west,” 
and finally let her eyes meet his for an 
instant before they drooped and fell. 

“T spoke as plainly as I could before,” she 
said; “it is not fair to expect me to put it 
into plainer words. I have told you that 
the less any one has to do with us the better. 
I am not bound to say why.” 

“Nor I, to let you judge for me.” 

She began to speak, then suddenly checked 
herself, blushing painfully, and drawing her 
lips sharply together. She might feel that it 
was her presence that attracted this young 
man to the ill-omened solitudes of Cogshall, 
but after all he had never said so. 

Alwyn looked at her for a minute, then 








laughed in a boyish, lighthearted way that 
was something new in her experience. 

“You have freed your conscience, Miss 
Fenwicke,” he said; “ and, believe me, I am 
too pigheaded a person to take warning. 
But, on the other hand, Iam better able to 
take care of myself than you would think. 
You must just forgive me for taking my own 
way, and let us walk peaceably to the Grange 
together.” 

Isobel frowned a little, and half sighed. 
But after all, with the exception of one 
young man whom she heartily despised, she 
was accustomed to a masculine world that went 
on its own way without heeding her opinion. 
And meanwhile she had freed her conscience, 
as Alwyn said, and half an hour’s talk with 
an educated and sympathetic companion was 
a treat to be remembered for years, and 
perhaps it was only vanity that whispered 
that here might be the beginning of such a 
story as that of her Aunt Beatrice and Arthur 
Moultrie. So she said no more by way of 
protest, but let Alwyn walk by her side 
through the winding lanes, over the fallen 
oak-leaves that rustled crisply beneath their 
feet, over the footbridge that crossed the 
stony ford where Isobel had been made an 
orphan, and so up the long, gentle slope 
towards the Grange, and the tall firs that 
sighed in the autumn wind, as if they had 
lived too long and seen too much. 

What did they talk about? What did the 
“sleeping beauty” and her lover talk about, 
what time 

**, . . Across the hills they went 

To that new world which is the old?” 
She doubtless found the subjects for con- 
versation somewhat limited—found the latest 
Court scandal incomprehensible, and the 
latest political complication bewildering. 
She, too, may have committed the not un- 
common mistake of crediting a young man 
with unusual intellect merely because his 
ideas were more modern by a century than 
her own. But doubtless the conversation 
did not flag for all that, and probably the 
towers of the paternal palace took them both 
rather by surprise, when they appeared on 
the horizon. 

Certainly Alwyn and Isobel found them- 
selves by the Grange gateway before they 
had half finished what they had to say to 
each other, and were fain to linger in the 
mournful little plantation, discussing matters 
of “general interest,” while a robin on the 
leafless boughs sang on to them as if there 
was nothing under the whole wide grey sky 





but one blithe bird-soul, and one young pair 
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of lovers. Poor Blue Peter! He was not | 


once remembered, any more than the Thur- 
leston dinner-hour, till he was recalled to his 
master’s recollection by the sight of Adam 
Fenwicke—his feet thrust into huge unlaced 
boots, and his sleepy and dishevelled ap- 
nearance going far to prove that he was not 
ong out of bed. Alwyn was not troubling 
himself just then as to how he was to regain 
possession of that useful animal. He was 
thinking with satisfaction that it would cer- 
tainly be necessary to call again to look after 
him, possibly on Thursday, on his way to 
Mrs. Monkton’s, and that it would be strange 
if he could not contrive then to see Isobel 
apart from those Yahoos, her relations, and 
talk with her again. 
* . 


* * * 


Early in that week Mr. Conyers Beresford 
went home, with a promise to come again 
soon, which perhaps astonished his brother 
more than it gratified him. In the early 
days of his legal career Conyers had helped 
his brother out of two or three trifling diffi- 
culties with litigious neighbours, and thus 
had caused a lasting gratitude and respect 
for his professional capacity. But Mr. Beres- 
ford, like the rest of us, could feel the 
pressure of an unexpressed disapproval, and 
resented it. Moreover, Conyers was not 
tactful and conciliatory enough to deal with 
a man who was naturally wilful and self- 
opinionated, and who had been rendered 
more so by a long life of prosperity. The 
relations between the brothers were therefore 
somewhat strained, and if Conyers proposed 
to pay another visit in brief space, it was not 
for his own pleasure, or for his brother’s, but 
simply that he might keep an eye upon 
Alice’s children, and guard them against their 
father’s short-sighted obstinacy and folly. 

Meanwhile Thurleston settled down very 
comfortably without him, and Alwyn, half 
ashamed of himself for so doing, counted the 
hours till Thursday, when Mrs. Monkton’s 
invitation should give him an excuse for 


betaking himself “over the hills and far | 


away.” 

“ Father,” he said, coming into the library, 
a little before lunch-time on Thursday morn- 
ing, “have you any commands for Chester- 
ford ?” 

“Eh! what? Oh, you’re going to Mrs. 
Monkton’s to-night. Iremember. But you’re 
not starting yet, surely ?” 

“T think so. I am going to spend some 
time on the way. I want to ride round 
by Cogshall and see how Blue Peter is 
getting on.” 


“The Grange? I wish the Grange was 
under the sea!” said the old man, in petu- 
lance half real, half feigned. ‘“ Why can’t you 
send one of the men ?” 

“Couldn’t trust any of them. Come, father, 
don’t be cross, and don’t indulge in rash 
wishes. The Grange couldn’t well be under 
the sea, considering where it stands, till we 
were ‘many a fathom deep.’ Don’t you want 
to send your love to Mrs. Monkton? I know 
she was always a flame of yours.” 

“ Sharp-tongued old witch!” growled Mr. 
Beresford. 
going ¢” 

“Riding. George has lent me Bess,” 
answered Alwyn, prudently suppressing the 
first half of the animal’s name. 

“ Now, Alwyn, I desire that you will not 
do anything of the sort,” said Mr. Beresford, 
rising in some agitation. ‘George bought 
that brute of a mare against my express 
wish, and he risks his own neck upon her at 
his own pleasure; but I will not have him 
risk your’s. Coming home at night along 
those uneasy roads! It is preposterous! Take 
the dog-cart, and either of the other horses 
you like, but I will not hear of that detest- 
able animal.” 

Alwyn lifted his eyebrows and looked 
bored, as he generally did when any one 
opposed him. 

“A man is much safer on a horse than 
behind a horse, in the dark,” he said non- 
chalantly ; “and I think I can stick on as 
well as George, though I have not his fancy 
for a rampageous mount.” 

“T don't care. I have not forgotten poor 
George Fenwicke’s end, and he was a better 
rider than any young man I know in the 
present day. And there was Harry Wynter, 
Fred’s cousin J 

Alwyn was only doubting whether to 
argue the point or simply to go his own way 
| without further discussion, but something in 
| the last name made him think whether it 
| might not be worth while to yield after all. 


“ How did you say you were 





| Talking of Fred,” he said, sitting down 
|on the corner of the table, “what are you 
going to do about Fred and Connie ?” 

“ot Ive done/” cried Mr. Beresford. 
“T have said that I will not have any such 
nonsense. He is not in a position to marry 
comfortably, and he has no right to look for 
one of my daughters. Connie ought to have 
more sense.” 

“ Ah! but you see she hasn’t,” said Alwyn, 
smiling; “and really, you know, one likes 
her the better for it. Fred is such a good 





fellow, to the bottom of his soul, and she 
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deserves some credit for finding it out. She 
might have fixed her fancy upon half-a-dozen 
eligible young men who wouldn't, all put 
together, have been worth as much as poor 
Fred.” 

“ Poor Fred! Ay! that’s just it,” answered 
his step-father discontentedly. ‘‘ He'll be poor 
Fred all his life ; and they can’t live on love, 
or even respect.” 

“ As for that, I dare say a living might be 
scratched together for them somehow,” said 
the young man coolly. “Come now, father, 
tell me who there is in this neighbourhood 
you would like better for her ?” 

Mr. Beresford preserved a somewhat dis- 
concerted silence for a minute or two, while 
Alwyn bent down to look in his face with 
smiling provocation, and went through the 
motions of counting on his fingers. 

“T don’t care!” he snapped at last. ‘They 
are a poor lot in this neighbourhood—that’s 
undeniable! but there are plenty of other 
places, and plenty of other young fellows.” 

“Poor Connie! I don’t know where she is 
to meet with them; and she is not the sort 
of girl to care for a man whom she has not 
known all her life; so her chances of being 
happily married are but small.” 

“T dare say! You young people always 


think that love is enough to make a happy 


marriage on.” 

“T don’t know about that. I could find 
you plenty of young fellows who are far more 
mercenary at heart than you, you worldly old 
man! But you and I know our Connie, and 
we know that she would not do amiss as a 
poor man’s wife; while she would do very 
much amiss as the wife of a man she did not 
care for. But to tell the truth, I think that 
though you can easily prevent her from 
marrying Fred Wynter, you will never see 
her married to any one else.” 

“Oh, very well! She is to act the love- 
lorn damsel, and J am an ogre and a tyrant ! 
What would you have me do? Give Connie a 
small fortune carefully invested in the Three 
per Cents, and let them marry on it next 
month, and go into house-keeping in a doll’s 
house like a couple of babies as they are ?” 

“Oh dear, no!” said Alwyn, laughing 
softly to himself ; “but you might do what 
you are thinking of at this very minute— 
you might let them be engaged, with a pros- 
pect of being married as soon as Fred can 
match what you are going to give Connie ; and 
then Fred will put his shoulder to the wheel, 
with Hope to help him; and as for Connie, 
a ten years’ engagement won’t wear out her 
patience, if ‘followers’ are once more allowed.” 





“ A nice prospect! And the next thing, I 
suppose, Alice will want to marry some other 
hopeful subject—that young ruffian, perhaps, 
whom George encouraged to come about the 
place the other day !” 

“T think not. If Fred Wynter were in 
the very least particular like Wilson Black- 
more, my advice—whatever it may be worth 
—would go just the other way.” 

“T know it, my lad!” said the old man 
quickly, catching a new tone of gravity in 
his favourite’s voice. “I was only joking. 
You're quite right in one thing—I have felt 
my heart melt towards Fred, more than once. 
After all, I have known him all his life, 
and his father before him, and he comes of 
a good, honest stock—gentlemen to the back- 
bone. T’ll think of.it.” 

“Do; and don’t think it your duty to act 
the prudent father. We young folks are all 
prudent enough to look after ourselves now- 
adays. And now I’m off.” 

* You'll take the dog-cart? Little sense 
in talking about your prudence if you 
don’t.” 

“Well, if you wish it,” answered the young 
man, not without an effort ; then gave him a 
smiling nod, and was gone. 

“T have put a spoke in thai wheel,” he re- 
marked to himself as he drove upthe long hill. 
“Fred and Connie will owe me something for 
this afternoon’s work, I think, and Conyers 
Beresford will be more than ever convinced, 
when he comes to hear of it, that I did not 
go to church last Sunday.” 

He smiled to himself as he spoke. He was 
so happy, and so sure of his good intentions, 
that even the recollection of the old lawyer’s 
injurious suspicions could not really vex him, 
and he was too young and confident to doubt 
as to whether he had done right in flinging 
all the weight of his influence into the 
quivering scales of his step-father’s judg- 
ment. And after all, he did know both 
Connie Beresford and her lover better than 
any one else knew them, and he was hardly 
aware as yet what dawning feeling of his own 
it was that made him so tender over love’s 
young dream. 

He dismissed Connie and Fred from his 
thoughts with the comfortable reflection that 
he had done his best for them, and began to 
wonder how a certain pair of dark eyes would 
greet him when they met ; whether he should 
find Isobel alone ; whether she might by any 
untoward chance be out ; whether she would 
be kind and let him take up the thread of 
intimacy at the point where it dropped when 
they parted, or whether the battle as to the 
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inexpediency of his coming to the Grange 
would have to be all fought over again. 

There seemed to be no one about as he 
drove in past the rickety ever-open gate at 
Cogshall, and made his way into the yard. 
The outhouses appeared to be empty and 
desolate, and the back of the house was as 
silent as if the whole mansion was deserted. 

Alwyn was too impatient to wait long, 
and skirting the straw heaps as well as the 
uneven pavement would permit, he made for 
an open cart-shed, where it might be possible 
to tie up his horse. Arrived there, he came 
to a moment’s pause, however, in wonder 
not unmixed with vexation. The same idea 
had occurred to some one else already, for to 
the empty rack was tied a fine thoroughbred 
harnessed to a dog-cart, almost as neat as 
Mr. Beresford’s, though of a somewhat more 
rakish build. 

“That doesn’t belong to a Fenwicke,” 
thought Alwyn to himself, and realised, with 
a pang that was oddly like jealousy, that the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty was not so 
utterly cut off from human intercourse as he 
had thought. 

The next moment, while he was still 
grumbling under his breath at the awkward- 
ness of finding a place for his own steed out 
of the way of the interloper, he heard the 
stable-door open, and out of it, picking his 
way across the yard towards him, came no 
other than George Beresford. 

“Hallo, George! How in the world did 
you come here ?” cried Alywn, more sharply 
than he often spoke. 

“Came with Wilson Blackmore. We've 
been here this two hours,” answered the 
young man, looking up with a grin of friendly 


ce. 

“Humph! And how about Mr. Brockle- 
hurst ?” 

“Oh! he sent me. I am supposed to be 
over at Castledene on ducal business, and I 
shall get there in process of time, no doubt. 
But Wilson offered me a lift, and I never 
train it when I can drive.” 

“T daresay not! And so you both found 
out that this is the shortest way to Castle- 
dene ?” 

* About as near it as to old Mrs. Monk- 
ton’s! I say, Al! I’ve seen her. What a 
graceful little spit-fire it is!—but she hadn’t 
a civil word for me or Wilson.” 

‘She és rather a truculent old lady,” said 
Alwyn, with much composure “But it must 
be many a day since she was either little or 
graceful, though she is handsome enough for 
her years.” 





“Pshaw! I mean I have seen the attrac. 
tion of Cogshall Grange. Do you think I 
don’t know what brings you round this 
way ?” 

“To have a look at Blue Peter, of course.” 

“ Very likely! J’ve been having a look at 
him too. Al! I wonder if you are as simple 
as you look ?” 

“ Possibly not!” 

“Well, 1 don’t understand your game; 
but a child might see what game they have 
on, and if I were you I should send Simpson 
up for Blue Peter to-morrow, without letting 
them know.” 

Alwyn was silent for a moment. To ad- 
mit that he had guessed all the time that 
Blue Peter was skilfully being caused to 
malinger, was to admit a great deal more—to 
any one so sharp-sighted as George Beres- 
ford. 

“T don’t think I shall do that,” he said, 
quietly, at last. ‘ You see I have brought 
the dog-cart, in spite of your kind offer. My 
father wouldn’t hear of Bess at any price. 
How long do you and your—friend—pro- 
pose staying here ?” 

“We shall be off directly and leave the 
coast clear for you. Wilson has been chaffer- 
ing with the grandfather while I have been 
trying to make myself agreeable to the young 
lady. I believe he is now taking his innings 
with the lady, while I went, in the kindness 
of my heart, to look after Peter.” 

This speech was possibly not made in kind- 
ness of heart, for the young man’s keen eyes 
searched Alwyn’s face maliciously as he 
spoke, gaining, however, very little informa- 
tion thereby. 

“ Are you going in again now? and will you 
warrant this animal not to smash himself, 
and the chestnut, and your father’s dog-cart, 
not to mention the Blackmore equipage ?” 
demanded Alwyn, coolly. 

“T never give a warranty with a horse,” 
laughed George. ‘Come, Alwyn, you have 
tied the chestnut far enough apart, I think ; 
let us see how Wilson is getting on. The 
grandfather was tco much for him, I fancy ; 
but he is supposed to be irresistible with 
the ladies.” 

He thrust his hand under Alwyn’s arm, 
and they went in together, Alwyn muttering 
something about—‘‘a fool and a blackleg” 
and “unaccountable taste ”—which the other 


pretended not to hear. ; 
9? 


“How often have you been here before ? 
Alwyn asked sharply, as they threaded the 
maze of passages, and George made answer, 
“Never till to-day, on my honour,” in an 
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unnecessarily reassuring tone; at the same 
moment opening a door and admitting them 
unexpectedly into the little octagon room. 

It was empty, and from the dining-room 
beyond came the sound of voices; but 
Alwyn involuntarily paused a moment, pay- 
ing the tribute of a glance round the room 
to the memory of the hour he had spent in 
it. And in that instant the door from the 
dining-room opened, and Isobel came sud- 
denly in. 

She looked astonished, and even a little 
startled, at the sight of Alwyn, but it was not 
astonishment that had brought that colour to 
her cheeks and that light into her eyes. 
The White Lady of Avenel looked human 
enough now, and in a most human passion 
of anger and scorn, as she stood for a mo- 
ment facing them, with the quick breath 
coming and going between her parted lips, 
and the angry flush burning through her 
clear pale brown skin. 

“II beg your pardon!” she said, at 
last, with an evident, almost childlike struggle 
for self-control. ‘I did not know that you 
were here. I am afraid you found no one 
to show youin. The maid and the man are 
gone to the fair.” 

She did not look at George Beresford, and 
as Alwyn made his greeting she smiled, even 
while her wrath was plainly unforgotten. 
He felt that he at least was forgiven for 
coming, and would fain have improved 
the shining hours by lingering where he was, 
but that there was no getting rid of George. 

“My grandfather is there,” she said, 
glancing towards the open door. ‘ Will you 
go in and speak to him ?” 

The young men were obliged to comply 
with her gesture of invitation, and after a 
moment’s pause, Isobel, rather to their sur- 
prise, followed them into the dining-room. 

Mr. Fenwicke was there, standing on the 
rug, with his back to the fire, and contriving 
to look mean and apologetic even in a posi- 
tion in which the meekest men are apt to 
appear consequential. Wilson Blackmore 
was sitting by the table, contemplating his 
boots, looking as he usually did—that is to 
say, like a third-rate betting-man. Curtis 
Fenwicke was standing by an old bureau, 
with a roll of greasy bills in his hand, and all 
three had a somewhat disconcerted air, as if 
something had just been put into plain words 
which they would rather have kept decently 
veiled, even from each other. 

Mr. Fenwicke was as usual overpoweringly 
polite ; Curtis rather gruff, until it transpired 
that though Alwyn had come from the stable 
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yard, he had not been in the stable, after 
which he, too, was gracious. The young 
man, for his part, was by no means effusive, 
barely acknowledged Wilson Blackmore’s 
greeting, and wondered secretly and im- 
patiently whether there was any chance of 
their taking themselves away before he, too, 
should be obliged to go. And all the while 
Isobel stood a little apart, watching them all 
with keen, grave eyes, and silent, unsmiling 
lips, like one on guard, who knew full well 
what she feared. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Fenwicke at 
last, “you'll call in on your way back, and 
have a bit of dinner or supper, or anything 
that may be going. And then we'll have a 
hand of cards, if you’re agreeable. We're 
old-fashioned folks, and don’t know any of 
your new Frenchified games; but my father, 
and his father before him, were always fond 
of a quiet game in a neighbourly way ; and 
I’m not ashamed to say that I take after 
them.” 

Wilson Blackmore said something about 
its being a good deal out of their way, but 
not as if he were declining the invitation. 
George Beresford said, nothing aleud, but 
looked as if he were saying internally, “ J told 
you so;” and Mr. Fenwicke looked at Alwyn, 
who had hardly supposed that the old man 
had had the assurance to include him in the 
proposal. He looked up therefore with a 
little start, and over young Blackmore’s head 
caught Isobel’s eyes fixed upon him. Those 
eyes, always eloquent, were full now of a 
mingling of expressions—warning, reproof, 
entreaty. Her lips were locked together, 
but her whole face seemed to speak more 
plainly than words. “This was what I 
warned you of,” it seemed to say. ‘ Now, 
be warned, and flee, for your own sake and 
for mine.” 

But for her evident agony of earnestness 
Alwyn could almost have laughed. ‘“ What! 
was this the mystery overhanging the place— 
the peril against which he had been warned 
so solemnly? A little gambling in a steady- 
going old-fashioned style, the only drawback 
to which would be its deadly dulness, or the 
fear that he might win a few pounds which 
his hosts could ill afford to lose.” Even up 
here times must have changed since the wild 
old days, when, if report did not greatly 
exaggerate, farms and meadows, horses and 
curricles, were wont to change hands round 
Squire Curtis’s table. “High play may be 
a tradition in the family,” thought Alwyn, 
while he mechanically thanked Mr. Fenwicke, 
and explained that the other two must please 
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themselves, but that he had an engagement 
that evening. “But I am afraid I have seen 
higher. The present proprietor looks as 
though he had the bump of caution strongly 
developed, and as for the sons, they have 
neither of them wits enough to play a bold 
game. . . . And for the sake of keeping me 
and others out of such temptation, she would 
be willing to condemn herself to lifelong 
isolation!” He was a little amused and 
piqued perhaps, but more than a little 
touched. 

How narrow must be the horizon on which 
such a mole-hill could bulk so largely! 
And yet how noble and how unselfish such 
paltry fears might prove her! He hardly 
knew whether he felt most inclined to laugh 
at her, to remonstrate with her, or humbly 
to thank and praise her. Meanwhile there 
was no chance of doing either, except by 
boldly outstaying the other two, in the hope 
that Mr. Fenwicke and his son would ac- 
company them to the stable-yard, and leave 
the coast for a few moments clear. 

Apparently the fairy was disconcerted at 
the light manner in which the terrible dis- 
covery had been taken. She flushed, almost 
angrily, and withdrew through the door that 
led to the octagon parlour, as if she would 
leave these rash mortals to their fate. 

When she was gone, Blackmore seemed to 
discover that there was nothing to wait for, 
and he and George Beresford took them- 
selves off, leaving it uncertain whether they 
were coming back or not. The two Fen- 
wickes followed, perhaps to extract a pro- 
mise ; and Alwyn wasted no time in idle 
hesitation, but went straight to the door of 
the next room, and knocked softly. 

“Yes!” said Isobel, coming to the door, 
then, seeing who it was, she stopped short, 
colouring. “I thought you had all gone,” 
she said. 

“The others are going; but my road is 
not the same as theirs; and I need not be in 
such a hurry, unless you are anxious to be 
rid of me.” 

“T have said as much about that as good 
manners will allow—perhaps rather more,” 
she said, with one of those quick-flashing 
humorous smiles that lit up, just now and 
then, the dark mournful beauty of her face. 
“But you saw what I meant—I know you 
did. Why did you smile like that to your- 
self? Why did you not say something that 
would have hindered that young fellow from 
coming — something that would have pre- 
vented my grandfather from ever asking you 
again ?” 





**T don’t think I dare tell you why I did 
not,” he answered soberly. ‘Certainly I am 
not particularly fond of any game of cards; 
but I will tell you why I smiled ; it was at 
your innocence, Miss Fenwicke.” 

** My innocence?” she said, with bitter 
emphasis. “Do you think that any one 
brought up in this house,—any one of my 
family,—can fairly be called innocent ?” 

The young man looked at her with a 
mocking tender smile that perhaps hid a 
deeper emotion. 

“Let me speak plainly,” he said ; “I think 
you would still be innocent if you had seen 
and known all the wickedness there is in the 
world ; but as it is, you have seen only a 
very little of it. Believe me, it is as much 
innocent inexperience as goodness and kind- 
ness of heart that makes you anxious to 
guard me and my brother from this danger 
that you are thinking of. Indeed, I may 
safely assure you that it is no danger to us.” 

Her eyes, full of questions, searched his 
face as he spoke, but as he ended she sighed 
and shook her head. 

“JT know what I have seen—what has 
happened already. I should have been very 
wicked if I had not tried to warn you. But 
if you think that you are wiser than I, I can 
do no more.” 

“Did you—warn—Mr. Wilson Black- 
more ?” 

“Mr. Blackmore has known this house 
longer than I have,” she answered indiffer- 
ently. ‘Besides, the proverb says that 
‘ Hawks do not pick out hawk’s eyes,’ though 
whether it holds true here or not I neither 
know nor care. I only warn strangers—who 
laugh at me for my pains.” 

“Very rude of them! But when you 
warn an old friend, of more than eight years’ 
standing, he does not laugh. He only thanks 
and respects you for it, and admires and—” 

Alwyn found himself getting on too fast, 
and was fain to pull himself up before his 
companion interrupted him. 

“I might profess not to know whom you 
mean,” she said ; “ but I will not. I believe 
you mean to be kind, and I should like to 
have a friend—an old friend above all. But 
it can’t really be so, and we are too old to 
make-believe. You won’t care to come here 
often—I know that ; and I still think it would 
be better if you never came any more.” 

The words might have been taken for 
coquetry, but the tone was sober earnest 
enough, and there was a glimmer as of tears 
on her long eyelashes. It is hard to say 
what Alwyn might have answered if at that 
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moment there had not been a sound of re- 
turning steps in the other room. 

«“ You must let me be the judge of that, and 
of other matters too,” he said hastily. ‘“ As 
for friendship—you will see. If it cannot 
die, I suppose it must grow old, or develop 
into something different, like everything else.” 

Mr. Fenwicke’s hand was on the door as he 
spoke, but before he was in the room Alwyn 
was tranquilly contemplating the backs of 
the books on the shelf above a quaint old 
cabinet, and the old man had his own reasons 
for not scrutinising his granddaughter’s looks 
too closely. 

In this rough version of Liberty Hall 
every one seemed free to come or go when 
and how he pleased. Alwyn availed himself 
of the privilege, and stayed on till he had 
nearly made himself too late for his engage- 
ment ; but in vain, as far as getting speech 
from Isobel was concerned. Mr. Fenwicke 
was far too well pleased at having a Crau- 
furd in his house to leave the illustrious 
guest alone, and sat and detailed old county 
chronicles till it was more than time for the 
young man to be gone. 

Alwyn remembered presently to ask after 
Mr. Moultrie, and heard that he had already 
come back, having only been away a few 
days. ‘As I expected,” thought the young 
man to himself, and wondered whether it 
had been only friends and relations who had 
been cold, or whether habit had been too 
strong for him, and drawn him back to his 
eight years’ prison—for him the very strong- 
hold of Giant Despair. It was a tragical 
story enough, but Alwyn had only half 
attention to spare for it, being taken up with 
watching Isobel, since he could not speak to 
her. Her face haunted him, when at last he 
went on his way, in a fashion that began to 
open his eyes to certain not very remote 
possibilities. 





“If I see her oftener I shall be falling in 
love with her,” he said to himself, with that 
remarkable perspicacity which leads so many 
people into carefully fastening the stable door 
when the steed has long been “ ower the muir, 
amang the heather.” 

But Alwyn Craufurd was so far wise in his 
generation that he did not follow up the re- 
mark by resolves—certain never to be kept— 
of avoiding the dangerous neighbourhood. 
And he was so far foolish that after trying to 
take into account all the numerous disadvan- 
tages—want of fortune, disreputable kins- 
folk, Mr. Beresford’s disappointment and dis- 
pleasure—he fell into a pleasant reverie, and 
said to himself, “ Vhy not ?” 

There were many excellent reasons why 
not, if he had been disposed to grant them a 
hearing ; but he was not. He was listening 
instead to a series of suggestions from a side 
of his nature that was in permanent op- 
position to what small share of prudence and 
worldly wisdom he possessed. 

“She is so lonely, so unprotected, so out 
of place! How good it would be to comfort 
her, fight for her, make her a nest that should 
be all her own, where nothing should trouble 
her any more! . . . We should not be rich, 
but she has known worse things than poverty. 
... And I might do a great deal for her 
sake that I could never do for my own. If 
I made her a great lady, she would become 
the part indifferent well. . . . Is it folly and 
conceit to think that she might care for 
me? She has seen nothing but Yahoos and 
grazier’s sons, and the like; and I would 
only ask her to give back a tenth part of 
what I would give—at first. . . . As for my 
father, it would very soon be all right with 
him. She could bewitch him, if she chose, 
with one look or one smile, and he is no 
more worldly at heart than if he were 
twenty.” 





THE FEAR OF GOD. 
Short Sunday Readings for April. 
By GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. 


Psa'm cxi. 10.—‘‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
2 Corinthians vii. 1.—‘“‘ Perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Genesis xxviii. 10-—17; Psalm xxxiy. 1—9. 
AN is the least courageous creature in 
“the world. There is no point in 
which he is more distinguished from the 


beast.of the field than in his comparative 


want of courage. When we look at that 
long line of progress by which animal life 
has made its way up the hill of evolution, 
when we mark the stages of its development 
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from the breath of the tiny amceba to the 
vitality of the denizen of the forest, and 
when we reflect that all this march has been 
achieved by the sheer struggle for survival 
in the battle of existence, we feel that the 
distinctive endowment of the animal is phy- 
sical bravery. It is a favourite argument of 
the sceptic that religion is the product of 
fear. Little does he know what a compli- 
ment he is paying to religion when he makes 
the statement. Fear in its essential nature 


is something peculiar to man, something | 


which marks out man from the beast of the 
field. The lower orders of creation only 
possess fear as the result of experience. If 
you administer the whip to a dog, he will 
probably keep out of your reach for the 
future through the remembrance of his pain ; 
that is a fear which springs from memory. 
But it seems to me that in a human soul fear 
precedes memory. It seems to me that in 


the individual life of man the sensation of | 


dread is felt before any experience of an 
object which can cause it. Did you ever ask 


yourself why a child dreads the dark? 
What is the reason that in that margin-period 
between the days of infancy and the dawn 
of what we call intelligence the sensation of 
darkness is commonly associated with such 


horror? There is no background of experi- 
ence to which it can be referred. The child 
has never heard the stories of Dick Turpin 
and Robin Hood, never learned that there 
are passions in the human soul which make 
night more dangerous than day : why should 
the dark to him be associated with more 
dread than the dropping of a curtain, or a 
change in the direction of a running stream ? 
Or, go back further still, into infancy itself. 
What is the reason that the infant so often 
cries when lifted by a stranger ? 
habitually, “ He is frightened.” Of course he 
is, but why ? What is there in the fact of a 





| 


night at Bethel: “How dreadful is this 
place ! This is none other but the house of 
God and this is the gate of heaven.” It isa 
recognition of the truth that human fear is a 
divine thing, that he who stands at the gates 
of a man’s life, however “ivory and golden” 
these gates may be, becomes by that very act 
and in that very moment the heir of a pre- 
sentiment which divides him from the beast 
of the field, the possessor of a sense of futu- 
rity which bears henceforth its own solemn 
burden. 

Now, look at the two passages which we 
have prefixed to these readings. At first 
sight they are quite contradictory. Fear 
occupies in the Old Testament passage 
exactly the opposite position from that which 
it holds in the New. The Psalmist makes it 
the first thing ; the Apostle, the last. The 
Psalmist calls it the beginning of wisdom; 
the Apostle, the perfecting or finishing of 
holiness. The Psalmist lays it down on the 
threshold ; the Apostle carries it into the 
interior, nay, into the innermost. shrine. 
The Psalmist puts it in the valley—in the 
lowest stage of spiritual experience; the 
Apostle lifts it up to the mountain summit 
and sees it summering in the heights of God. 
Is not this a singular contrariety? Why 
should fear be placed by the Old Testament 
writer at the beginning and by the New 
Testament writer at the close? Why should 
it be to one the sign of the opening spring 
and to the other the mark of mellow autumn ! 
Nay, one is inclined to ask, why should fear 
be placed in the autumn at all? Is it natu- 
ral that this feeling should continue to exist 
in a stage of spiritual ripeness? We can 
understand very well why it should exist 
while the life is but in the germ. We can 


We say | understand very well why at the gate of life’s 


garden there should be seen the cherubim 
and the flaming sword to emphasise the dis- 


stranger that should awaken fear in the| tance between the soul and its new-found 


breast of one who has no experience either of | ideal. 


But when the gate of life has been 


harmful desires or of harmful objects? Is | thrown open, when the cherubim have been 
there any other explanation than the fact | passed by, when the flaming sword has been 
that the sense of dread is in the human heart | left in the rear, and when the man has pene- 
an instinctive possession, existing before its | trated into the inmost recesses of the divine 
object, and working previous to any outward | communion, should we not expect that the 


cause? Is it not the evidence that there is 
present in the breast of man from the very 
beginning a feeling of futurity, a presenti- 
ment of to-morrow, a putting forth of invi- 
sible hands beyond the present hour? I 
have always felt that there is something very 
grand in the ascription of these words to the 
young Jacob, when in the age of the world’s 
childhood he stood beneath the shadows of 





fear would have passed away, and that the 
spirit perfected in holiness would be perfected 
in courage too ? 

We certainly should, provided the second 
fear were of the same nature as the first. But 
I want to show in these readings that it is 
not. I want to show that the second or 
autumn fear has not only no resemblance 
to the fear of the spring, but is in every 
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respect the antithesis and contradiction of 
that fear. There is a continuity of life 
between the grub and the butterfly, yet the 
life of the butterfly is in every sense the 
antithesis of the life that animates the grub. 
The one crawls ; the other flies. The one is 
dull and heavy ; the other is swift and light. 
The one finds its element on the ground ; 
the other is a denizen of the air. You would 
never imagine that two such contrary mani- 
festations could have been embraced in a 
single life. So is it with the fear of God. 
It may be said of it, what Paul said of the 
principle of resurrection growth, “ It is sown 
in dishonour, it is raised in glory.” It too 
begins like the grub in a manifestation of 
crouching and subserviency, in dulness and 
heaviness, in a humility that is unable to 
lift its eyes above the ground to the place 
where God’s glory dwelleth. But by-and- 
by the wings grow and the ground is trans- 
cended. The abject servility is replaced by 
a free flight, the circumscribed movement is 
exchanged for an unlimited range, and the 
fear which at the outset could only manifest 
itself by crouching becomes in the last result 
a source of practical boldness. To the exhibi- 
tion of the phases of this contrast we shall 
proceed in the remaining readings. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm li.; Galatians vi. 


There are I think three respects in which 
the fear of the spiritual autumn is a direct 
contrast to the fear of the spiritual spring, 
and I propose to consider each of them re- 
spectively in the three remaining readings. 
And first: the early fear, the fear which is 
the beginning of wisdom, is the dread of 
consequences, the dread of being overtaken 
by the penalty of my past transgressions. 
This is a mere truism, but it is a truism 
that cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the minds of those who have to do with 
the education of children. You can only 
teach a child love through the revelation of 
fear. What is the guidance of love? Is it 
not simply the leading of its object past the 
reach of dangers? How can you teach a 
child the value of such guidance unless you 
have first impressed it with the fact that there 
are dangers? If you want to awaken its 
gratitude for any love, parental or otherwise, 
you must begin by revealing the truth that 
there is a substance called fire, and that it is 
the quality of fire to burn. But the second 
fear, the fear which comes with the autumn, 
and constitutes the perfecting of holiness, is 





exactly the contrary of this; it is the dread 
of escaping consequences, the dread of forget- 
ting to pay any part of that moral debt which 
I have incurred by reason of past transgres- 
sion. The principle holds good even in the 
mere external sphere of physical penalty. 
The fear of a developed spiritual nature is 
the dread of escaping its legitimate punish- 
ment. George MacDonald, in one of his 
delightful stories, tells of a boy who came 
one day to the keeper of an orchard and 
said, “I stole apples; beat me.” Here isa 
genuine manifestation of religious fear in its 
second or autumnal stage ; a youth is im- 
pelled by terror not to avoid but to seek his 
punishment, driven by the flaming sword 
within to meet the stroke of the flaming sword 
without. Nor is it only in works of fiction 
that such things occur ; we meet with similar 
experiences again and again in the annals of 
criminal jurisprudence. Some of us are old 
enough to remember the case of Constance 
Kent. At twelve years of age she had taken 
away the life of another. Sometimes I am 
inclined to agree with Frances Power Cobbe 
that we carry into our early years some remi- 
niscence of the animal life. At all events 
Constance Kent did. It was a deed of crime 
and a deed of silence. There were no wit- 
nesses of her guilt in all the world; there 
were no suspicions entertained that a hand 
so young was capable of working such evil. 
Years passed and the act was forgotten ; it 
was consigned by the memories of men to the 
things of oblivion. But there was one me- 
mory in which it was reproduced with ap- 
palling power—the memory of Constance 
Kent herself. She had grown up into woman- 
hood, and with the death of the animal or 
grub life there had come a new vital prin- 
ciple. It came not alone; it dragged behind 
it the dark cloud of the past, and for the 
first time that past was revealed. There 
rose within her a great horror, a remorse 
greater than she could bear. Life became 
insupportable from its absence of penalty. 
A strong craving took possession of her to 
expiate the past, to die for her sin. She came 
back from the forgotten days, back from the 
deep oblivion, back from the long silence, and 
with no witness against her but herself, pro- 
claimed before the world her determination 
to suffer. She, too, was impelled to seek the 
flaming sword without through terror of the 
flaming sword within. 

But it is not in the sphere of penalty that 
the deepest illustration of the principle is to 
be found ; it is in the sphere of moral debt. 
What a good man wants is not so much to 
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bear the punishment of his past misdeeds as 
to wipe out the consequences of these mis- 
deeds, to discharge those obligations to hu- 
manity which are still left in arrears. Is 
there one of us, however far advanced in the 
spiritual life, who is not weighed down at 
times by the sense of a debt yet to pay? Is 
there one of us who has not at some moment 
of the past, either designedly or inadver- 
tently, bruised a brother’s or a sister’s heart ? 
Is there one of us who has not left burdens 
on the wayside which others must bear in 
his stead ? And what is our comfort in these 
circumstances? Is it that these debts shall 
be forgiven through being forgotten? There 
is not a good man in the universe who would 
not at such a prospect wring his hands and 
weep. It is the reverse; it is that the debts 
shall be forgiven through not being forgotten 
—through being defrayed. It is that there 
is coming up behind us a Presence and a 
Power that is lifting our crosses and beating 
them into gold. It is that we are being set 
free, not as the result of a kindly amiability 
or of an easy good-naturedness, but by reason 
of a hand that has discharged the debt and 
turned my brother’s weight of care into a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
And this explains to me the meaning of a 
New Testament passage, which would other- 
wise be very perplexing. Why does Paul 
say in 1 Timothy iv. 10, that Christ “is the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that 
believe?” Why should He be specially the 
Saviour of those who are already believers ? 
Should we not have expected the reverse ? 
Should we not have thought that those who 
were outside the pale of spirituality would 
have recognised most their need of a de- 
liverer? Yet to the deepest chord of expe- 
rience the apostle is here true. Those who 
feel most the encumbrance of moral debt are 
not the men outside the range of spiritual 
influence. It is only as I enter within the 


is the shadow of his light, and his fear 
deepens as his light broadens. Is it wonder- 
ful that in estimating the comparative sweet- 
ness of Christ’s salvation he should have 
expressed his conviction in these pregnant 
words, ‘‘He is the Saviour of all men, spe- 
cially of those that believe ” ? 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Isaiah lxi. 1—6; Philippians ii. 1—8. 


I come now to the second point of con- 
trast between the fear which is the beginning 
of wisdom and the fear which is the perfect- 
ing of holiness. The former fear is the dread 
of coming into contact with things which are 
disagreeable. Analyse a child’s notion of 
hell, and you will find that it consists 
mainly in the terror of being brought into 
|the vicinity of squalid things, unsavoury 
\things, repulsive things. But the other 
fear, the fear which marks not the spring- 

time but the autumn of spiritual expe- 
'Tience, consists in precisely the opposite 
| dread—the dread of not being brought into 
‘contact with the disagreeable and repulsive 
_ things of life. You go out into the great city 
| with its sins and sorrows, and your eye rests 
| upon the form of a little street arab begrimed 
with smoke and dust and squalor. If you 
| are a good man, there rises up in your heart 
la great fear, and the shape which it takes is 
| this :—“ Have I got down far enough in the 
| descent of the social ladder? Have I not 
_been guilty of some neglect when things 
such as this can be? If I and others had 
| done our full part in the way of self-emptying, 
might not this little arab have presented 
to-day a very different appearance ? Has he 
not within him the same possibilities of 
_ greatness as lay latently in the breast of the 
/foundling child Moses when he was picked 
up from the banks of the Nile River? Did 


not the chances of that child look equally un- 














range of spiritual influence that the problem | promising; would they not have proved 
of moral debt becomes to mea pain. It is | equally hopeless, had not the sympathies of 
not Saul of Tarsus who beats upon his breast | a Pharaoh’s daughter struggled down into 
and cries, “Oh, wretched man that I am, who | the valley of humiliation?” Or, you go 
shall deliver me from this body of death”? | still deeper into the mire of the great city, 


it is Paul the apostle—the believer, the re- | and your eye catches sight of poor Magda- 


generated, the sanctified. The nearer he 
comes to the blaze of Divine glory the deeper 
he enters into fear—not the spring fear of 
requiring to pay, but the autumn fear of 
leaving debts behind. He feels himself the 
debtor of all humanity—alike of the Jew 
and of the Greek, of the wise and of the 
unwise,—and the sense of his burden grows 
in proportion as his spirit expands. His fear 


lene with the half-joined wedding-ring, de- 
spised and rejected of all. Does not there 
come into your heart at the sight a great 
fear—a fear which can only be had by those 
in whom holiness is being perfected? Do 
not you ask yourself a hundred times if you 
yourself are blameless here? Have you 
nothing to do with the infamy of poor 
Magdalene? Have you, and the Christian 
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workers along with you, descended suffi- 
ciently deep into the great quagmire of 
human corruption ? If there had been more 
sympathy, more warmth, more identification 
of interest, would there not have been re- 
vealed here also the possibilities of the 
broken alabaster box—possibilities that even 
when broken and fractured it might still 
emit a fragrance which should fill the house 
of humanity ? 

Do not imagine that this has nothing to do 
with the New Testament; it is the exact 
experience of the Apostle Paul himself. 
What does he mean when he cries, in a burst 
of grand enthusiasm, “I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh” ? He means that he has become the 
victim of a great fear—a fear precisely the 
contrary of the popular dread of hell-fire. 
He is afraid that he personally may be made 
the sharer of a privilege which is unshared 
by his brethren ; that he may be permitted to 
bask in a light unspeakable and full of glory 
from which his kinsmen in the flesh are 
debarred. The very thought to Paul is 
overwhelming in its repulsiveness ; he can- 
not brook it; he seeks the wings of a dove 
that he may fly away from it and be at rest. 
He desires to take the place of his abandoned 
brethren, if, by taking that place, he could 
help to bring them home. He is afraid to 
keep his own privileges—afraid lest they 
should shut him out from a deeper, a more 
abiding joy—the joy of coming into contact 
with the afflicted and corrupted members of 
the great brotherhood of man. 

Nay, is not the same thought brought out 
in the experience of a greater than Paul—in 
the Lord himself? What is the meaning of 
that mysterious passage which tells us that 
He went in spirit and ministered to the 
spirits in prison? Why “in spirit”? It is 
because the spirit has power to go deeper 
than the flesh. It is because the Son of Man 
himself felt that the power of His love had 
greater capacities of contact than could be 
fulfilled under the conditions of the frail 
earthly environment. He felt that the flesh 
was far too slow for the movements of the 
spirit, that His thoughts of ministration, His 
plans of redemption, His ideals for the re- 
generation of humanity, were running ever 
in advance of the course of those feet whose 
footprints were beautiful on the mountains. 
And is it not this very thought which is 
expressed in His own words, “I have a 
baptism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished”? He 





means to say that He feels as if He would 
never get deep enough down, never reach 
the foot of the social ladder, never exhaust 
the possibilities suggested by His own 
infinite love. He means that He was 
anxious lest He should stop short of the 
uttermost, fearful lest inadvertently He 
should pause at a round of the ladder higher 
up than the lowest base. He could not rest 
till His baptism was finished ; He had un- 
rest as long as there was something yet to 
do, as long as a depth of humiliation yet 
remained to touch. In the most literal sense 
this was “the fear of the Lord ;” it was the 
Lord’s own fear, the only fear that ever 
dominated His breast. It is into this fear 
that the Christian longs to be translated. 
We speak of entering into the joy of our Lord, 
but he entered into His joy through a gate- 
way of fear. His joy was simply the death 
of His fear. When He cried, “ All power is 
given unto Me in heaven and in earth,” He 
just meant to say, “ My fear was groundless ; 
My baptism is accomplished ; I have reached 
the uttermost, the nethermost, the most for- 
lorn. We, too, in God’s good time and way, 
may expect to be recipients of this holy joy ; 
meantime, may not the words to us be 
spoken, “Enter thou into the fear of thy 
Lord ” # 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xliii.; St. John iii. 9—21. 


I come now to the third and final point of 
contrast between the fear at the beginning 
and the fear at the end. The fear at the 
beginning is the dread of judgment—the 
dread of having light cast upon our deeds by 
the reflection of the Great White Throne. 
“What shall you do when the books are 
opened and the secrets of all hearts are 
revealed ?” is the question which habitually 
we put to the Christian beginner; “ before 
the spectacle of that unveiled Majesty, how 
shall you appear?” But the second fear, the 
fear which comes at the climax of the 
spiritual life and marks its transition into 
holiness, is precisely the reverse; it is the 
dread of escaping the Great White Throne, 
the terror of being overlooked in the judg- 
ment of heaven. It is a remarkable fact 
that, alike in the Old Testament and in the 
New, the fear of the developed spiritual man 
is the dread lest by any chance he should 
have missed the Divine criticism. Take the 
two passages we have prefixed to this last 
reading. In the first we find the Psalmist 
of Israel actually stretching forth his hands to 
heaven and crying, “Judge me, O God... . 
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O send out Thy light and Thy truth ;” he | model. And yet, is there any developed 
wants to be judged not by his peers but by | spiritual nature in any department of God’s 


his superiors, to have his sins and shortcom- | 


universe who does not every day breathe 


ings seen in the light of a spotless tribunal. | the same prayer? You are, let us say, a 
In the second or New Testament passage we | student of the preacher’s art. You want to 
find our Lord himself declaring, in so many | move masses, to inspire multitudes, to elevate 


words, that the punishment of sin is blunted- 
ness to the criticism of sin, that the men who 
are deepest in iniquity are the men who feel 
least the storm and are most comfortable in 
their perilous condition ; “this is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light.” 
The punishment of sin is to be in the shady 
valley and not to know it—to Jove the dark- 
ness ; the pain of holiness is to know that we 
are in the valley through the luminous criti- 
cism of the overhanging hills above. 

There is a passage in one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles which has always appeared to me 
peculiarly true to human nature: he says, 
“He that is spiritual judgeth all things ”— 
condemns all things about himself. Does 
not every developed man’s experience en- 
dorse the testimony of the Apostle? Is it 
not a truth borne in upon us every day that, 
just in proportion as we grow in any art, we 
have the tendency to seek self-criticism ? At 
the beginner’s stage our great fear was criti- 
cism ; we resented imputations on our work 
done. You remember how proud you were 
of your first verses, how enamoured you were 
of your earliest daub in the effort of painting, 
how delighted you were at your primitive 
essays in the art of music. How does it 
stand now? Why, you can never do any- 
thing that satisfies you. You are haunted 
by a perpetual fear not of being criticised, 
but of escaping criticism, of having over- 
looked some defect which, if only revealed, 
would disgust you with your own perform- 
ance. You want to have it revealed; you 
desire, as St. John would put it, to come to 
the light that your deeds may be made mani- 
fest. You distrust your own atmosphere 
just because you have lived in it so long; 
you want to see your work as it appears in 
another atmosphere, as it would figure in a 
brighter day. And this explains a passage 
which from any other point of view must 
appear startling. Why does the sacred writer 
say in Psalm cxxxix. 23 and 24, “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart; try me, 
and know my thoughts ; and see if there be 
any wicked way in me?” At first sight it 
seems wild presumption that a creature of 
the day and of the dust should ask to have 
his life judged by the highest standard, criti- 
cised according to the height of the loftiest 





souls. Why in these tireumstances do you 
persistently shake your own confidence in 
yourself? Why do you run continually after 
the best models? Why do you go to Chal- 
mers and Guthrie, to Canon Liddon and 
Knox-Little? Why don’t you frequent the 
intermediate lights whose calm glow would 
make you complacent over your own possi- 
bilities? It is because you don’t want to feel 
complacent; you want to be annihilated, 
You want to have your self-love killed by the 
admiration of another, that, phoenix-like out 
of your ashes, a new self may rise. The 
Brahmans say that-when God desired to 
make the world He threw down an egg from 
Heaven: the egg broke and the universe 
appeared. The saying is spiritually true. 
It is only when the egg is broken, it is only 
when the shell of self-consciousness is shat- 
tered against a higher life, that the inherent 
riches of the human soul burst into day. 
And therefore it is that in that greatest of all 
arts,—the art of living, humanity has come 
to the highest model. We have unveiled to 
our own gaze a picture of perfect beauty, a 
form in whose inherent loveliness there lurks 
not a speck nor stain. By the confession of 
all, without distinction and without excep- 
tion, it is fairer than the children of men, 
the chief among ten thousand and the alto- 
gether lovely. We stand in the presence of 
a purity unspeakable, of a holiness unutter- 
able—in the presence of a love that never 
wavered, of a faith that never faltered, of a 
truth that never swerved; the Son of Man 
has come in His glory, and is already the 
judge alike of the quick and of the dead. 
How shall we escape that judgment? We 
don’t want to escape it ; our greatest fear is 
that we should escape it. We stand beside 
the Great White Throne until the miserable 
rags of our self-righteousness shall catch fire 
and be consumed. We stand beside the 
blaze of the Infinite purity until the elements 
of our selfish nature shall melt with fervent 
heat, and the new heavens and the new earth 
shall appear. We stand by the flame Of 
love’s everlasting burning until every vestige 
of our pride shall be destroyed in the quench- 
less thirst of a soul on fire with God. We 
fear no foe but the rest of self-complacency ; 
we dread no destiny but absence from the 
judgment-seat of Christ. 
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THE LAST OF THE FENWICKES. 


By HELEN SHIPTON, 
Autor or *‘ Dagmar,” ETC., ETO. 


‘CHAPTER IX.—THE USE OF WARNINGS. 


“ To love and to be wise, 
To rage with good advice ; 
Now thus, now then, so goes the game, 
Uncertain is the dice ; 
There is no man, I say, that can 
Both love and to be wise.” 
Alexander Scott (1550). 
LD Mrs. Monkton was the mother of 
the meek and otherwise indistinguish- 
able gentleman who had married Miss 
Arabella Craufurd, Alwyn’s aunt, and at 
her wish added her name to his own. 

She was herself by no means meek, but a 
handsome hook-nosed old lady, with black 
eyebrows and bunchy grey curls, whose kind 
heart, shrewd head, and sharp tongue made 
-her a kind of privileged person. 

“ Alwyn Craufurd,” she cried, almost be- 
fore the young man had made the round of 
his acquaintance among the guests in her 
brightly-lighted drawing-room. ‘Come here, 
and give an account of yourself. I suppose, 
since my son has chosen to call himself 
‘Craufurd, I am, in a measure, responsible 
for all of the name. So sit down here, and 
Jet me scold you.” 

“Dear Mrs. Monkton, you know we both 
enjoy it!” answered Alwyn, with much 
‘composure, making himself very comfortable 
beside her on the high-backed settee. 

“T know it,” she said, laughing. ‘Anda 
very bad sign it is when a young man takes 
his scoldings with so much grace and relish. 
I declare I should have more hope of either 
of those Beresford boys!” 

“ Well, what have I done now?” demanded 
Alwyn, with a just-perceptible imitation of 
the sulky manner that George Beresford was 
wont to exhibit in civilised society. 

“ Done?” said the old lady, delighted. 
“What is this I hear, of your having stabled 
a horse at Cogshall Grange? Is that the 
modern equivalent for what used to be 
called ‘hanging up one’s hat,’ in my young 
days ?” 

“ You should blame George for that ; not 
me,” said the young man, colouring a little. 
“ My only fault was that in my simplicity I 
let my horse stand too near his ill-tempered 
beast of a mare. Afterwards, when I found 
him dead lame somewhere between Winkley 
Hill and Unthank, you may suppose it was 
& case of ‘any port in a storm.’” 
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“I daresay! But if that little accident 
had happened to Hugh or Bertie I should 
have recommended their father to send the 
groom to look after the horse. I should not 
like it to be said that any one belonging to 
me was in the habit of going to Cogshall.” 

“Are those unfortunate people to be 
tabooed for ever then? Excuse me, but 
though I have heard a great deal about them, 
I can’t make out what it is that they have 
done that is never to be forgiven.” 

“Nothing probably but what you have 
heard. But to us of the last generation these 
stories are not the mere legends they are to 
you young people.” 

“There may be—young people—there ; 
for whose sake they ought to be forgotten,” 
said Alwyn, feeling it hard that though he 
was not specially discomposed he should 
nevertheless blush so violently. 

“Very likely,” said that terrible old lady. 
* And taking that into consideration I should 
have recommended my son to make Hugh 
or Bertie a present of a new horse, and con- 
sider himself cheaply rid of the Fenwickes at 
the price of letting them keep the lame one ! 
But boys are so much wiser than their elders 
nowadays.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Come, Mrs. 
Monkton, don’t be angry with me. I want 
to ask you a question—a genealogical ques- 
tion, after your own heart. Are not you 
related somehow to the Marshalls of Upper- 
cote t” 

“The wife of the late Mr. Marshall was 
my first cousin. Not that I ever knew much 
of her. I can just remember her, a hand- 
some girl, a little older than myself.” 

“Do you know anything about the pre- 

sent family ?” 
* “Nothing! They were cousins of Henry 
Marshall, and, of course, no. connections of 
mine. And I did not care to cultivate them 
much when they first came into the neigh- 
bourhood, because it was thought they had 
not behaved very well about—— Aha! 
young man, I have found out the secret of 
this sudden interest in the Marshalls! It 
was George Fenwicke who ran away with 
that unhappy little Delia Marshall, and was 
the death of her and of himself, and left the 
old people with a child upon their hands. I 
suppose she is grown up by now?” 
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“Yes, she is grown up,” said Alwyn, in 
guarded fashion. 

* Pretty %” 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“T wonder now how much that means? 
From what I can recollect, I should say 
George Fenwicke’s daughter ought to be 
more than pretty. Is she handsome ?” 

“T don’t think I should call her so.” 

“Perhaps you might call her beautiful, 
though? There, I have talked to you long 
enough, you foolish young man! Go away, 
and tell Jessie she will be wanted to sing 
presently. And don’t beguile her out of the 
room just when she is wanted, as you did 
last time.” 

More than one couple in Mrs. Monkton’s 
drawing-room exchanged a smile as Alwyn 
got up from his seat beside the old lady and 
sauntered across the room to one that had 
perhaps been reserved for him by the side of 
her niece, Jessie Monkton. 

It was generally thought that though Mrs. 
Monkton professed to despise the pretensions 
of her daughter-in-law, and was really some- 
what annoyed at her son’s change of name, 
she had nevertheless all the respect of an old 
resident in the county for a family even 
older and better than her own. She would 
not be displeased, it was said, if her niece— 
of whom she was not a little proud as being 
something of a beauty, and a little of an 
heiress—should elect to marry Alwyn Crau- 
furd, who was not penniless, though by no 
means fich, and who might easily do far 
worse for himself. 

As for Alwyn, he had perhaps done some- 
thing to give rise to such an idea, though in 
all innocence. He had that faculty for slip- 
ping into intimacy with women of all ages 
that much-indulged young men often have ; 
and though he said that Jessie Monkton and 
he always quarrelled, their quarrels were apt 
to look, to outsiders, like the friendliest of 
confidential intercourse. 

And no one that evening was likely to 
guess that the eyes that seemed to be fixed 
on Jessie Monkton’s smiling face, with the 
red lips and blue dancing eyes, were for the 
most part seeing something very different— 
the vision of a dark fine-cut face, and eyes 
full of shadow and mystery, an open, candid 
brow, in perpetual contradiction of lips whose 
resolute curves looked as though they had a 
secret to guard. 

Life down here was well enough, but it 
was only the prose of every day, for all that 
pretty Jessie Monkton could say or do. 
The poem and the fairy-tale went on up 





yonder, where the few twinkling lights in 
the windows of the grey old Grange might be 
seen for many a mile of lonely winding road. 

For half the evening, while Alwyn laughed 
and talked with the rest, his imagination was 
haunting those upland solitudes, watching 
the faint glimmer pierce the gloom, wonder- 
ing from afar which light was hers. And 
as he sat silent, listening while one guest 
after another played or sang, his thoughts 
grew bolder and seemed to draw near her in 
the dark—looking with her eyes into the 
ghost-haunted shadows, and feeling after her 
thoughts as if to hold them company in the 
loneliness that wrapped her round as with a 
spell. In spite of that afternoon’s spasm of 
jealousy his fancy always pictured her as 
alone. And since he was thinking so much of 
her, was it not reasonable to hope that she 
might be thinking of him ? 

Meanwhile, however, Isobel Fenwicke was 
by no means alone, and though her thoughts 
might now and then stray to Alwyn Craufurd 
she had many other things of which she 
must needs think, whether she liked or not. 

Visitors to supper, in such an establish- 
ment as the Grange, meant more than the 
rough maidservant could accomplish unaided, 
and though Isobel had provided for the 
entertainment of such guests before, and did 
not greatly care whether they were pleased 
or not, her hospitable instincts were too 
strong to allow her to do less than was 
needful for their comfort. 

Wilson Blackmore and George Beresford 
turned up at the Grange on their way home, 
not troubling themselves to apologise for 
having left their coming so uncertain. 

Mr. Fenwicke and one of his sons sat down 
toa game of whist with Arthur Moultrie and 
Wilson Blackmore, George Beresford saying 
that he would cut in later, and meanwhile 
trying to talk to Isobel. This young man was 
not usually fond of female society, but he had 
an idea that this beautiful daughter of a disre- 
putable house might have something piquant 
about her ; and besides he wanted to discover 
whether there was any truth in his random 
guess that she was the attraction that drew 
Alwyn to the Grange. 

“Al likes them stand-offish; she'll suit 
him well enough in that respect,” he said to 
himself, after several futile attempts at 
opening a conversation. ‘“ And he can come 
round them when no one else can. I daresay 
she'll talk to him. I believe he likes them 
dark, too, and that sort of thoroughbred look 
about ’em. One would wonder where she 
got it from, to look at the rest. Plenty of 
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hair about the heels there, as old Brocklehurst 
would say.” 

Isobel knew perfectly well that George 
Beresford was not upon his best behaviour ; 
that, though he was complimentary enough, 
he was not behaving as he would in his 
father’s drawing-room, and that he was en- 
joying himself all the more on that account. 
The few visitors whom they saw at the 
Grange were all apt to display that agreeable 
freedom and lack of restraint, and there were 
moments when she hated them all for it. 
That being the case, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at if she did by no means hate the one 
man who had always behaved to her with 
that delicate reverence of manner which none 
can describe, but which all can feel; or that, 
if she had but little time to think of him 
then, she should put the thought away as a 
treasure to be enjoyed in some future lonely 
hour. 

Before supper time George Beresford went 
over to watch the card-players, a little tired 
perhaps of perpetual snubs that seemed un- 
conscious, and interruptions that seemed in- 
evitable. 

But Isobel was not left in peace, for a few 
minutes afterwards the house door opened, 
and a young man somewhat apologetically 
made his way into the hall, and tapped at the 
dining-room door. He was a tall young 
man, clumsily but strongly built, with a 
round face, small round eyes, and a round 
retreating forehead. The Fenwickes greeted 
him familiarly, but not with effusion, and 
Wilson Blackmore and George nodded a cool 
recognition. They had both enough local 
experience to know Herbert Froggatt, the 
nephew and reputed heir of Rawlinson the 
horse-breeder, though they had not the plea- 
sure of his private acquaintance, and perhaps 
did not desire it. 

As for Isobel, she did not seem pleased to 
see him, but greeted him kindly enough. 
And he, for his part, held her hand a long 
time, and blushed a good deal, which, with 
such a young man, might proceed either from 
shyness or from empressement. He drew up 
a chair beside the corner where she had been 
sitting, and she talked to him in the intervals 
of her visits to the kitchen, but what they 
said was in a tone inaudible to the other 
occupants of the room. 

“You promised that you wouldn’t come 
again this month,” Isobel said, in a somewhat 
reproachful tone, as the young man took his 
place beside her. “It is only a week since 
you were here.” 

“ know it is,” he answered deprecatingly ; 





“but I happened to be coming across, and I 
declare the mare knows the turn in as well 
as Ido. I was staring up at the house, and 
she was through the gate before I knew 
where I was.” 

“You might have turned her out again,” 
said she somewhat wearily. “You know 
what we agreed.” 

“Ay; IL remember well enough. And as 
for the other promise, I’m sticking to it like 
aman. But when it’s a case of seeing you, 
you can’t expect me to be so extra particular, 
nor you needn’t wish it.” 

He glanced at the card-players as he spoke 
of the “other promise,” and laughed a little 
apologetic laugh. 

Isobvel’s dark eyes dwelt coldly upon him 
for a minute, and turned away again. 

“T should have thought a promise was 
always a thing to be ‘ extra particular’ about. 
You made two promises, both for your own 
good, and as far as I care about it at all, I 
am only sorry that you should break either.” 

She went away as she spoke, and he sat for 
a few minutes staring at her empty chair. 
Then, as she did not return, he moved, with 
shoes that creaked in his effort to walk noise- 
lessly, across the room to look at the players. 
His attempts to make out how the game was 
going seemed to interest him, though his in- 
quiries, made of George Beresford in a gusty 
whisper, betrayed unknown depths of stu- 
pidity. But when Isobel returned, he started 
guiltily and came back to his chair, trying to 
look as if he had not left it. 

“They're all so busy, there’s no one to 
talk to you,” he said, with a laugh that 
seemed to be habitual. “I should think 
youd be glad of a bit of company, even 
mine.” 

“Tt was no part of our bargain that I 
should be glad to see you,” she answered 
coldly. “ You were to come sometimes, since 
you professed to wish it, but it was to please 
yourself, not me.” 

“T don’t know what I should want to 
come for! You've never a civil word to 
throw at me, especially of late.” 

“ You need not say especially. We have 
known each other, more or less, all our lives, 
and I have never been civil to you, that Iam 
aware of. I am not in the habit of being 
civil to any one.” 

She spoke in the tone of one who has gone 
over the same irritating ground so often that 
she has hardly feeling enough left to be 
angry about it. But with the last word some 
new thought occurred to her, and a smile 
curved the corners of her lips, and lit up her 
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eyes with an expression that roused even the 
other’s slow perceptions. 

“ You're only laughing at me,” he said sul- 
lenly. ‘‘I know well enough I’d better never 
have set eyeson this place. I might aswell put 
a rope round my neck if he was to hear that 
I'd been here to-night. But you know well 
enough it’s all for your sake, and I should 
have thought, considering all that’s come and 
gone, you might * 

The flash of her eyes stopped him short ; 
but Isobel did not speak for amoment. Her 
lips parted, closed again, and she turned her 
head away, with an impatient gesture, as if 
she had found herself on the point of ap- 
pealing to finer feelings, which she had cause 
to know did not exist. 

“ Was it my fault ?” she asked in a bitter 
undertone. “Was it my doing that you 
should get yourself into trouble by such folly 
as only men are capable of ? Thank heaven, 
‘women have more sense! I was sorry for 
you; but at the time I warned you that I 
would not have it said that J owed you 
anything.” 

Her voice, even in anger, was so low that 
only the one listener heard her, but so em- 
phatic that he seemed somewhat withered. 

“T didn’t mean to offend you,” he said 
meekly. ‘I know I wasn’t to look for any- 
thing at present, but just that you should 
put up with my being here. But you mustn’t 
forget-——” 

“T have no chance of forgetting,” she in- 
terrupted him, with a sigh, and went away 
again before he had a chance to say more. 
She reappeared only in company with the 
servant and the trays for supper, and her 
adorer was fain to sit silent in his corner and 
watch her from afar. 

The card-players sat at an old-fashioned 
table drawn before the fire, on which stood 
two massive, but plain, brass candlesticks. 
In the palmy days of the Grange these had 
been kitchen furniture; but the slender- 
branched silver candelabra had lighted games 
of cards that brought about their own banish- 
ment, and the kitchen candlesticks had come 
by not-undeserved promotion. In the back- 
ground the great oaken dining-table was 
being set for supper, and a small paraffine 
lamp vainly tried to disperse the shadows. 
There was hardly any sound in the room but 
Isobel’s light footfall and the maid’s heavier 
tread. Round the card-table hardly a word 
was spoken, either by players or lookers-on. 
Evidently the traditions of the family made 
the game a serious matter, and the heavy 
faces of the Fenwickes looked almost for- 





midable in their lowering intentness. Such 
sums as they were playing for to-night could 
hardly be of much importance even to them; 
but perhaps there lingered in the atmosphere 
a faint reminiscence of stakes weighty as life 
and death that had been played for across 
that very table. 

Young Froggatt looked on wistfully from 
a distance, but did not again draw near ; and 
presently, when there was a change of players, 
and Curtis Fenwicke asked him in rather a 
jeering tone whether he would not take a 
hand, he merely shook his head and answered, 
“‘ Not at this time, thank you,” with a keener 
edge upon his wonted deprecating giggle. 

Isobel heard the question and answer, 
though she was at the further end of the 
room. Perhaps it had something to do with 
her allowing the embryo horse-dealer to sit 
next her at supper, when at last it was 
ready, and listening with some. degree of 
patience to his attempts at interesting con- 
versation. Certainly she gave him all the 
more attention because George Beresford was 
at her other side endeavouring to improve 
his acquaintance with “ Al’s flame,” and Wil- 
son Blackmore, just opposite, throwing a look 
of somewhat insolent admiration into his dull 
orbs whenever they chanced to meet hers. 

As George and Wilson drove home that 
night they compared notes, and found to 
their astonishment that they had both lost a 
little money. 

“It’s that beastly long whist,” said George 
Beresford. ‘No one ever played it before, 
since they whiled away the time with it in 
the ark; and a fellow doesn’t know how to 
play or how toscore. I'll be hanged if I'll go 
there again—unless it’s for a bit of revenge.” 

Wilson Blackmore could make no such 
excuse, but he remarked that, for his part, 
he didn’t know what the deuce he went there 
for himself ; and with that both laughed, and 
lit fresh cigars, and began talking about Blue 
Peter. 


CHAPTER X.—RAWNSLEIGH. 


“* What measure Fate to him shall mete 
Is not the noble lover’s care, 
He’s heartsick, with a longing sweet 
To make her happy as she’s fair.’’ 
C. Patmore. 

Ir is needless to say that after having 
made up his mind that he might reasonably, 
if not wisely, do—what he had perhaps done 
already— Alwyn did not trouble himself to 
keep away from the Grange. Mr. Beresford 
did not always know when he went, and 
when he did know, his good-humoured, petu- 
lant remonstrances were not likely to restrain 
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his step-son, whose habit of tranquilly taking 
his own way had become more confirmed ever 
since his disappointment in the matter of a 
profession. 

Alwyn had wondered whether Blue Peter 
night not be allowed to recover, after it had 
once been established that his master would 
come to the Grange, and that he would not 
play at cards. But Peter continued as lame 
as ever, and presently Curtis pronounced him 
incurable, and offered to buy him at a very 
low figure, on the chance of doctoring him 
up sufficiently to sell him at the fair. Alwyn 
smiled to himself, and hesitated a little—no 
young man likes to be considered a fool about 
horses, even if he be in love—but, on second 
thoughts, he consented—to Mr. Beresford’s 
disgust and wonder—and from that time 
quietly assumed a right to visit the Grange 
when and how he pleased. It seemed to him 
that he had paid his footing, and perhaps the 
Fenwickes thought so too, or had visions of 
future plunder, for they welcomed him very 
cordially. But he had little enough to do 
with any of them beyond what courtesy de- 
manded. He came to see Isobel, and he 
knew how to manage too well to be obliged 
to see much of any one else. Arthur Moul- 
trie he would not have avoided, but it seemed 
as if, since his return, “the Captain” avoided 
him—perhaps with a dim recollection of con- 
fessions and protestations that were now seen 
to have meant little enough. 

As for Isobel she was, perhaps, taken by 
storm by this light-hearted, self-willed, spoiled 
young wooer. She had been “forecasting” 
enough, full of cares and dark anticipations ; 
but she was but a girl after all, and naturally 
a light-hearted, bold-spirited one. As Alwyn 
came and went about the place, and no harm 
came of it, she little by little forgot her fore- 
bodings. As she entered more into his point 
of view, she even grew ashamed of having 
thought that such temptations as those which 
the Grange could offer would have any power 
over him. She learned to laugh, which was 
a lesson that life had not taught to her 
before. 

Her uncles, in their youth, had had the 
high spirits of youth and rude health, but 
their occasional guffaws had not been caused 
by such provocatives to mirth as a girl like 
Isobel could understand ; and Arthur Moul- 
trie, with whom she had more in common, 
had been languid and inclined to melancholy 
even in his best days, and now had not a 
laugh left in him. 

To Isobel, Alwyn’s easy and airy way of 
taking life was a perpetual surprise, his 





laughter was infectious, his constant presenta- 
tion of the humorous side of things like the ° 
language of a new and pleasant country. In 
some respects the young man was a veritable 
spoiled child (as he could hardly help being), 
and the very faults that this had fostered 
made him the more attractive in the girl’s 
eyes. She, bred upon the shadiest side of 
the wall, could hardly believe that such a 
state of things could last even with him, and 
the feeling gave a touch of tenderness to her 
wondering amusement. He thought that he 
must have his own way because he had always 
had it, while she felt pitifully inclined to yield 
it to him because life must surely be so much 
harder on him some day. 

Meanwhile, the feeling of being one of a 
doomed unhappy race was gradually passing 
away. Ever since she had been old enough 
to look upon life as a whole, and under- 
stand her own unfortunate surroundings, 
Isobel had been in the habit of thinking that 
for a Fenwicke to get through the world 
without doing very much harm was all that 
could be expected, and that for her own 
part, if she could but accomplish this, she 
could live a lonely life, and die alone, with- 
out being unbearably miserable. There 
were no tales from the Grecian mythology 
among her store of books, or she might have 
compared herself aptly enough to Andromeda, 
with the notorious ill-luck and ill-doing of 
her family to represent the monster, and poor 
Arthur Moultrie to stand for the would-be 
hero who had tried to rescue an earlier 
victim and been devoured bodily. Cer- 
tainly, if she had known the story, she would 
have been at no loss now to identify Perseus 
—fair-haired, blue-eyed, bold and confident, 
cheerily defying the monster, and making 
nothing of the chain that bound her to her 
lonely and perilous height. And since his 
coming she had unconsciously learned to de- 
mand something more of Fate. 

One or two things troubled her new-found 
peace. One was that Alwyn had been cheated 
in the matter of his horse, as she knew, though 
she was not supposed to have heard anything 
about it. She knew it, and she guessed why 
he had put up with it, but the thought did not 
add to her pride in her family. Another 
was that George Beresford had taken to 
haunting the Grange occasionally, always 
coming when Alwyn was not there, as if he 
wished his visits to be kept secret. She did 
not doubt the young man’s power of taking 
care of himself, but under the circumstances 
a delicate instinct made her object to one of 
Alwyn’s family visiting the Grange on the 
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old disreputable footing affected by Wilson 
-Blackmore and that set. 

She was too wise to remonstrate with 
George himself, but she spoke to Alwyn on 
the subject, who hinted what he could in 
the way of discouragement, but could not 
say much, as long as the young man had 
such an obvious “tw guoqgue” ready to hand. 

Mr. Beresford heard something of it, and 
remonstrated in a very different tone from 
that which he had used to Alwyn; but 
George also went his own way, though with 
less good-tempered and smiling obstinacy. 

George Beresford had by no means the 
gambler’s nature, but he had a distinct liking 
for any game by which something might be 
got, and the queer hereditary keenness of the 
Fenwickes, contrasted with their ordinary 
dulness, piqued him. Here surely something 
might be picked up—if only valuable ex- 
perience. 

But the young man’s real passion, though 
more commercial than sentimental, was for 
horses, and there again the Fenwickes at- 
tracted him. They were always dabbling in 
horses, buying and selling, rearing youngsters, 
and doctoring screws, risking money in 
strange contradiction of their usual narrow 
caution, and on the whole making money. 
Mean and poor as were the surroundings of 
life at the Grange, there was a rude plenty 
of meat and drink that was not maintained 
at little cost, and which only a certain genius 
of this kind cowld have evolved from the ill- 
farmed rushy fields of the Grange Estate. 

George Beresford also dabbled in horses to 
a greater extent than his father was aware 
of. He was now independent, except so far 
as his living at home was a check upon him. 
Mr. Beresford’s influence had procured him 
a position as subordinate and probable suc- 
cessor of a very great man, the agent of the 
Duke of the neighbourhood. George drewa 
very good salary for so young a man, and as 
long as Mr. Brocklehurst was satisfied with 
him, he need care for nobody. And Mr. 
Brocklehurst was satisfied. He knew full 
well that young Beresford was no model 
young man, but he did not happen to have 
any fancy for model young men, and he 
knew too that his subordinate was no fool ; 
that he had that instinctive understanding 
of the country and its ways which dull 
people often have in a greater degree than 
their cleverer brethren, and that he was, in 
short, more likely to be useful than ninety- 
nine young men of a hundred. So he over- 
looked George’s little eccentricities, and pri- 
vately told his old friend, George’s father, 





that he was a fool to worry himself about 
them. 

Mr. Beresford was not so shocked and 
grieved as many fathers would have been, 
but he did worry himself, nevertheless, 
Sometimes he said to himself that his child- 
ren were not the comfort to him that they 
ought to have been. Here was Carr away, 
and Connie engaged to a poor fellow who 
would never have a decent prospect to offer 
her, and George, apparently, bent on going to 
the dogs. Even Alwyn was headstrong, and 
always running after people who were not 
fit for him to have anything to do with 
As for Alice, she was a good girl in her 
way, but nothing remarkable, and not de- 
monstrative enough to be satisfactory as a 
household pet, so that her father somewhat 
overlooked her. 

And besides all these troubles, the old man 
had certain business perplexities on his mind 
of which he told no one. The “boys” he 
could not tell, and Conyers he would not, 
knowing full well that his brother would 
vehemently disapprove of the course that 
he had made up his mind to pursue. 

He was sitting in the library one morning, 
deep in somewhat unpleasant cogitations, 
when Alywn strolled in and called his atten- 
tion to the extreme fineness of the weather. 

“T daresay, my boy!” said Mr. Beresford, 
somewhat absently. ‘ But I can’t come out 
this morning, I’m busy.” 

“T didn’t mean that,” said the young man, 
with some compunction. “I feel disposed for 
a long excursion, that’s all, and I thought I 
wouldn’t go without telling you, especially 
as I can’t be home in time for dinner.” 

“Where are you going ?” asked his step- 
father, looking up, and thereby perceiving a 
shade of embarrassment on Alwyn’s face, as 
he hesitated a moment before replying. “To 
Cogshall, I suppose?” he went on. “It 
seems to me that you and George are always 
there.” 

“T did not think of going to the Grange 
to-day. And I believe George is not there 
as often as—people think.” 

“Oh, I daresay not. Perhaps it is not 
that old rascal Miles Fenwicke and his sons 
who are leading him into the company of all 
the drunken horse-dealers in the county! I 
think you are besotted about those people, 
Alwyn, in spite of all that I have said to 
you.” 

It was not often that Mr. Beresford spoke 
to his favourite in such atone. Alwyn made 
no answer, but walked quietly to the window, 
and stood there, looking out. He was too 
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sweet-tempered to be angry, but he was a 
little hurt, and he was wondering how his 
pet scheme of bringing his step-father to 
know and love Isobel could ever begin to be 
carried out. The old man looked wistfully 
after him for a moment, then rose and came 
to his side, laying a hand on his shoulder. 

“T didn’t mean to vex you, my lad,” he 
said. “But I can’t understand this queer 
fancy of yours, and that’s thetruth. It isn’t 
that I don’t trust you; you'll remember that 
you're a gentleman wherever you are. But 
they'll get you into trouble of some sort, as 
sure as youre born, and it’s a very bad 
example for George.” 

“Tf I thought it was bad for George—” 
began Alwyn vehemently, then checked him- 
self. ‘ Believe me, my dear father, George 
will go his own way without regarding me. 
It was not I who took him there, and he 
never goes with me. Some day I shall have 
to try to make you understand my fancy for 
the Grange, and I only hope.it may vex you 
less then. In the meantime I was not 
thinking of going there, but to Rawnsleigh.” 

“To Rawnsleigh ?” echoed Mr. Beresford. 

“ Yes ; considering that it is ‘a poor thing, 
but mine own,’ I really ought to take a 
look at it sometimes, now that it is empty. 
As long as Colonel Fosbrooke was there I 
didn’t care to go poking about, and you 
make me so comfortable here that I forget 
that I might have another home. But lately I 
have had a curiosity just to look at the place.” 

His step-father looked a little annoyed ; 
but that Alwyn should talk of another home 
was quite enough to account for that. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose you ought to 
look round there; but don’t call it your 
home, at any rate, while I am alive. You 
know what I wish about it—that you would 
sell the old place. It would never do for 
you to live up there in the winter.” 

“ Not with, a wife to take care of me, some 
day ?” said the young man lightly, blushing 
a little. “I couldn’t let it go out of the 
family, you know. Such as it is, the Crau- 
furds have had it for more than two hundred 
years. And I have enough to live upon 
there, I suppose, though not enough to re- 
build, or to indulge in a house in town as 
well.” 

“T should think not,” said Mr. Beresford. 
“IT wish——By the way I was looking over 
your investments just before you came in. 
You spoke the other day as if you wanted to 
look into your affairs with me. Will you do 
it now, or will you leave matters to me a 
little longer? Of course you ought to know 





everything about your own affairs now, but I 
would rather you left things to me for a while, 
if youdon’t mind? They are not quite in the 
order I could wish, but I hope,—in a little 
time—” 

Alwyn hesitated a little before he an- 
swered. “Oh! it is no matter. I only 
spoke from a sense of duty, and I am glad 
enough to be let off. As for their being in 
order, my interests are far safer with you 
than with myself. I know that.” 

“T think so! I hope so!” said his step- 
father, rather moodily. ‘Well, are you 
going? Mind you make Mrs. Forrest get 
you some lunch, or dinner, or something.” 

“All right! I'll try not to be late,” and 
Alwyn dropped a kiss on the old man’s bald 
head, and sauntered out of the room. In 
the hall he stopped and half-turned round, 
as if in two minds as to whether to go on or 
go back. 

“T ought to go into it,” he muttered to 
himself. “He is too old to be troubled 
with it all, and I am too old to leave such 
things to any one. Shall I go back ?” 

He sat down in the window recess, and 
played a waltz upon the pane, as if he ex- 
pected it to help his decision. In the middle 
of the fifth bar he saw Blue Peter’s successor 
brought up to the door, and rose hastily to 
look for his hat and riding-stick. He did 
not want to vex Mr. Beresford, especially 
now that he was systematically opposing 
him. And he did want to go to Rawnsleigh, 
now that the fancy had taken him. So 
he gave his conscience the slip, and rode 
gaily off, finishing the waltz in a cheery 
whistle as he went. 

The spring was well begun now, every 
hedgerow green, and every tree in bud; the 
birds so busy nesting that one wondered that 
they had time to sing, and yet singing as 
though life were made for nothing but song. 

To tell the truth it was the nest-building 
instinct, rather than any great anxiety as to 
his duties as a landed proprietor, that was 
taking Alwyn over the hills to-day. He had 
almost forgotten what his old home was like, 
never having paid more than a hasty visit to 
it since he and his mother left it when he 
was a child. And he wanted to see what 
kind of nest Rawnsleigh would make for a 
certain bird, whose shy beautiful eyes haunted 
his imagination night aud day. 

Alwyn had not dared to speak plainly to 
her as yet, but, as he thought, she could not 
fail to know what was in his mind ; and he 
had a good hope that when the full time was 
come she would not say him nay. And 
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now Rawnsleigh, hitherto uninteresting, 
had a tender interest for him, as the home 
that might one day be hers. 

Blue Peter’s successor was a pretty little 
chestnut mare named Rowena. “ Why 
Rowena?” asked Alice and Connie, and 
Alwyn’s eyes twinkled a little as he answered 
that he had not called her so. Little they 
dreamed that Isobel Fenwicke had named 
her, with a fond recollection of her favourite 
author, while the mare’s velvet nose buried 
itself in her slender hands, looking for the 
lumps of sugar that she was wont to receive 
from them. 

Rowena stepped out gaily, and the long 
hills were passed over one by one. The 
Chesterford road lay to the left, the Grange 
more to the left still, and an unfrequented 
track across the moor led into another quiet 
country road, which in time would lead to 
the quiet hamlet of Rawnsleigh. Rawns- 
leigh Place, the country people called the 
only decent-sized house within a mile or so, 
but to Alwyn the title conveyed the idea of 
something so very much more pretentious 
than this modest inheritance of his that he 
declined to use it. 

Whatever it might be in other respects, 
the house was somewhat imposing by virtue 
of its position, standing as it did on a wooded 
ridge looking over a wide expanse of hill 
and valley, with a wooded hollow dipping 
abruptly at one end of the garden, which 
sloped toward the south. It was built of the 
same kind of grey stone as the Grange, but 
almost entirely covered with ivy, which clun 
round the angles of the two deep bays can 
mounted the substantial chimney-stacks. 

“Not bad-looking outside,” said Alwyn, 
critically, to himself. “Ivy wants clipping 
though; it makes a house damp when it 
grows rampantly like that. I must see about 
it at once, because it will spoil the look of it 
vilely at first, and I should like it to have 
recovered itself before o 

He laughed and blushed, and riding into 
the little courtyard at the back of the house, 
hallooed for some one to come and take his 
horse. 

A shock-headed boy appeared presently, 
and after him Mrs. Forrest, the farmer’s wife, 
wiping her hands on her apron. 

The Rawnsleigh estate only consisted of 
one small farm, which was let, along with 
the back part of the house, to a worthy 
couple named Forrest, who had been there 
ever since Alwyn’s mother was left a widow. 
The front of the house was a comfortable 
dwelling in itself, and had been let by Mr. 








Beresford whenever he could find a tenant 
who could appreciate so fair a solitude. 

Mrs. Forrest curtsied and looked puzzled, 
until Alwyn laughed and held out his hand, 
upon which she laughed too, and recognised 
him with the hearty greeting of an old 
friend. 

“I’ve come to take a good look round the 
old place,” he said, after he had answered 
the good woman’s inquiries after his own 
health and that of all the Beresford family. 
“Tf you'll give me the key I can ferret about 
by myself, without hindering you from your 
work.” 

“Very well, Mr. Alwyn. And what wil? 
you be pleased to take, and when'll you have 
it?” asked Mrs. Forrest, with north-country 
hospitality. 

**T dare say I shall be an hour or two. And 
don’t you bother about me. A bit of bread 
and cheese, or anything will do. Thanks! 
This is the key of the little breakfast-room, 
isn’t it? I want to go there first.” 

“Bread and cheese—a likely thing!” said 
Mrs. Forrest to herself when he had gone, 
taking a hasty review of her larder. “ But 
what in the world can he be thinking of 
spending two hours over? I never knew him 
spend two minutes over the place before, ex- 
cept to praise up that ivy that goes poking 
in betwixt all the stones and spoiling the 
roof, or to coax the old gentleman into letting 
us have every mortal thing done that we 
asked for, till I declare I’ve been fair ashamed 
to ask for anything. Two hours! Id think 
he was going to have the old place put to 
rights and come and live in it, only I’m sure 
Mr. Beresford ’ll never part with him.” 

If Mrs. Forrest could have seen the young 
gentleman’s proceedings she would have been 
even more bewildered. He had found his way 
to the little breakfast-room of which he had 
spoken—the prettiest little room in the house 
—and was pulling about the old-fashioned 
furniture which it still contained. Mrs. For- 
rest was an exemplary caretaker, and though 
things had a faded, old-world look, they were 
neither mildewed nor moth-eaten. And the 
taste of the present day is not at all opposed 
to the look of a room that has had nothing 
added to its furniture for nearly thirty years. 
This little chamber was just as it had been 
furnished for Alwyn’s mother when she was a 
bride : and what had been merely in common- 
place good taste then, was quaintly pathetic 
now. The inevitable stiff, unused-look Alwyn 
soon got rid of by dragging the chairs and 
tables about to suit his fancy, and then—Mrs. 
Forrest not being there to stare at him— 
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laced the most comfortable of all the chairs 
in a sunny nook between the fireplace and 
the window, arranged a footstool before it 
and a work-table beside it, pulled the blind 
up and down two or three times to suit the 
light to the eyes of an imaginary occupant, 
and finally sat down in a chair just opposite, 
and leaning back surveyed the group with 
half-closed eyes and a dreamy look of con- 
tentment. 

The April sunshine lay warm across the 
floor, the birds sang riotously among the 
trees of the garden just outside, and the 
delicate perfume of spring flowers came in 
through the open window. And Alwyn en- 
joyed his day-dream—a little half-hour of 
happiness as ethereal and as complete as not 
often falls to the lot of man in this world. 
Then he jumped up, with a sigh and a smile, 
and went to look to his nest-building, or, 
more properly, repairing. 

The result of his investigations was not 
quite so satisfactory. The proper order of a 
dwelling-house was rather a hobby of Mr. 
Beresford’s, and Thurleston was more luxu- 
riously complete than many a grander estab- 
lishment. ‘Thus Alwyn, though he could 
rough it cheerfully enough upon occasion, 
had by habit rather extensive views of house- 
hold requirements ; and now, for the first 
time in his life, began to realise that he was 
not rich. 

“It ought to have a small fortune spent 
upon it,” he said to himself, pausing at the 
end window of the long gallery up-stairs, and 
looking aimlessly out. “And it is very lonely, 
after all—one ought to have a town house 
besides. I wish I had been brought up to 
something profitable, and I wish I had gone 
to Oxford instead of to Sandhurst.” 

Alwyn did not realise, perhaps, how small 
a rate of interest the investment of a uni- 
versity education brings in nowadays, nor did 
he reflect that in comparison with Cogshall 
Grange, Rawnsleigh Place was in the height 
of comfort and the best of good repair. In 
his mind’s eye he saw Isobel in every room, 
and estimated its condition not by what she 
had been used to, but by his opinion of her 
deservings. So he came down to the nonde- 
script, but excellent, meal provided by Mrs. 
Forrest in good spirits indeed, but in some 
perplexity, and perplexed her, in turn, by 
asking any number of questions as to the 
house and its capabilities, till nothing but 
her strong sense of propriety restrained her 
from asking who was thinking of coming to 
live there. 

“About that ivy,” he said at last; “it 





must be seen to at once, it’s doing a lot of 
damage. Is there any one about here who 
could clip it and put it to rights, without 
dragging half of it off the house ?” 

“‘There’s no one that I know of just about 
here,” said Mrs. Forrest. ‘There’s Watson 
over at Sudbrook that does that sort of thing, 
I believe. But this is a new start for you, 
Mr. Alwyn. I used to tell you many a time 
about that ivy, and what harm it was doing ; 
and you'd never hear of it being touched, 
because you said it looked so well.” 

“Ah! but I’m older and wiser now,” he 
answered, flushing a little, half in shame and 
half in amusement. “I don’t want a pic- 
turesque ruin on my hands; but I’m not 
going to have the look of it spoilt altogether, 
for all that. I think Ill ride round by Sud- 
brook and look up this man.” 

“Ttll make it a long way home for you, 
Mr. Alwyn.” 

“Just so—so I’d better be starting at- 
once, I’m sorry I can’t wait to see your 
husband, Mrs. Forrest, but you tell him I 
shall be up again some day soon, and if 
there’s anything he wants to ask about he 
can say his say then.” 

“T believe the young master’s in love,” 
said Mrs. Forrest to herself, with the perspi- 
cacity of her sex, watching Alwyn, as, after 
many kindly farewells, he mounted and rode 
on his way. “He always came about the 
place like a bit of sunshine, but there’s some- 
thing fresh come to him now. He’s just the 
look Forrest used to have when he came 
courting me!” 

Considering that Mr. Forrest was a great, 
rubicund, typical English farmer, the effect 
of true love must have been powerful indeed 
if it brought about any likeness between him 
and Alwyn Craufurd ; but doubtless his wife 
knew what she was talking about. 

Alwyn, in the meantime, was making the 
wide détour necessary to find his man with 
the requisite tact and skill to deal with the 
green mantle that at once protected and en- 
dangered the walls of the Place. He had 
found, somewhat to his disgust, that Rowena 
—for reasons best known to her own dainty 
self—had refused the feed of corn which 
had been served to her. 

“You shall go round by Sudbrook all the 
same, my lady,” he said half aloud; “and I 
suppose I shall have to stop at Castledene 
coming back to give you some meal and 
water, and take you home at your leisure.” 

Watson of Sudbrook was easily found, and 
Alwyn sat for some time on horseback before 
his door, explaining his views on the subject 
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of ivy-cutting, while the grey-headed, long- 
faced labourer listened with an amused twist 
of his clean-shaven lips, and explained and 
argued in his turn with an air of respectful 
equality. 

“Mind, I want it done as soon as you can 
get about it,” were the young gentleman’s 
parting words, after which he turned his 
horse’s head towards home, and rode down 
the long valley as far as Castledene, lost in a 
pleasant, yet rather anxious, dream. 

“T suppose I must not hurry her,” he 
thought at last, rousing himself as the little 
town came into sight. ‘She has hardly yet 
got over the idea that happening to be born 
a Fenwicke must needs cut her off from the 
whole civilised world. As if any one would 
not see that it was profanation to name her 
in the same day with the rest of them! IfI 
spoke before she was ready she might think 
it her duty again to forbid my coming to the 
Grange, and then I could hardly make so light 
of it.” 

His cogitations had brought him to the door 
of the Rutherford Arms, where he had _pro- 
mised Rowena her meal and water ; and the 
landlord was standing in the doorway. Half- 
a-dozen words explained matters to this ex- 
perienced individual, and Alwyn dismounted 


and paused in the entry, listening to a babel 
of laughter and voices from an inner room. 
“ What’s going on?” he asked. “It sounds 
like the hunt dinner.” 
“Only the Bicycle Club, sir, and two or 


three other gentlemen. The backyard’s as 
full of bicycles as ever itll hold, and they’re 
making bets, by what I understand, as to 
which ’ll get back to Chesterford the quickest. 
But they don’t seem in any hurry to start. 
Go forward, Mr. Craufurd ; you'll know them 
all, or, at any rate, they all know you.” 

Alwyn “went forward,” but just inside 
the room paused again, his brows drawing 
together a little. The voice that sounded 
above all the rest was Wilson Blackmore’s, 
and by the tone of it one might judge that 
he was not quite so sober as his friends 
might have wished, though by no means 
tipsy. The room was full of very young 
men in every variety of bicycling costume, 
_ listening for the most part to young Black- 
more, who was holding forth as he sat on the 
corner of the large oak table. He was older 
than most of them, and had more money to 
waste, and was therefore looked up to as an 
authority by lads who would have been very 
sorry to be like him in all respects. 

Being a Craufurd, and brought up in a 
county where that name meant a good deal, 





Alwyn had unconsciously a little of the 
“grand seigneur” about him ; that is to say, 
he showed that frank, undiscriminating friend- 
liness with men of all ranks that is rarely 
ventured upon by a man who is not conscious 
of being “somebody.” 

The members of the Bicycle Club belonged 
for the most part to social circles very dif- 
ferent from those of the Craufurds and Beres- 
fords, but Wilson Blackmore was the only 
occupant of the room with whom Alwyn did 
not interchange kindly and familiar greet- 
ings. 

Perhaps he was irritated at the exception, 
for he bowed with a mocking exaggeration 
of politeness and sat staring at Alwyn as 
if waiting for him to renew the interrupted 
conversation. 

Alwyn did not feel himself called upon to 
entertain the company, but turned and spoke 
in an undertone to his next neighbour, and 
some one called out— 

“Go on, Wilson. You hadn’t got to the 
cream of the story. Tell us how they ‘did’ 

ou.” 

“They didn’t ‘do’ me ;—only wanted to. 
But perhaps I’d better say no more, for I 
believe they're particular friends of Mr. 
Craufurd’s.” 

Certain whispers, going the round of the 
country-side, had made this not quite such an 
astounding statement as it would have been 
a little while before. But every eye was 
turned upon Alwyn, as he looked round, 
composedly enough. 

“I beg your pardon ! 
speaking ?” 

“Only our friends at Cogshall,” said the 
other, with a laugh. ‘They’re a queer lot, 
but they’re deuced hospitable, aren’t they ¢” 

“T believe so!” said Alwyn quietly. 

“Yes! by Jove; and too hospitable for 
me! Some fellows may find that they’ve 
been there once too often, but I’m not going 
to be one of them.” 

Alwyn made no answer, but the first 
speaker said, in rather a taunting tone— 

“Tt seems as if you'd been there too often 
already !” 

“Not I,” answered the other with an 
oath. ‘There’sno man ever got on the blind 
side of me yet.” 

“ Ah! but a woman might,” suggested his 
tormentor. ‘And I believe, from what you 
said, there’s a lady in the case—isn’t there ?” 

“ A lady!” echoed Blackmore, in a tone of 
exaggerated scorn. ‘“ Well, I never gave 
her a chance to take me in, any way.” 

Alwyn rose and sauntered forward, plung- 
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ing his hands into his coat-pockets, as if to 
keep them out of mischief. 

“ Now that a lady has been mentioned,” 
he said quietly, “don’t you think you had 
better explain that when you talk of old 
friends, the ladies of the family are left out 
of the question ¢” 

“ There’s not a Fenwicke of the lot that’s 
a friend of mine. And as for the lady, she’s 
much the same as the rest of them—only 
better-looking ! ” 

“Tn that case,” said Alwyn, in his “bored” 
voice, “J shall have to explain that you are 
talking at random, and trying to disparage a 
lady whom you have not the honour of 
knowing.” 

“ Haven’t 1?” answered the other, irritated 
yet half deceived by the tone. “JZ know her 
well enough—ask her if I don’t. She had 
tried her black eyes on me before you ever 
saw her; but I’m not such a fool——” 

“You may or may not be a fool, but you 
are certainly a liar!” interrupted Alwyn with 
emphatic distinctness. “What you have 
said and implied about Miss Fenwicke is 
simply a Lie.” 

From such a manas Wilson Blackmore the 
only answer to such words must be a blow, 
and it came with a quickness of repartee 


quite unusual in him. He was so manifestly 
the bigger and stronger man of the two that 
those present would have held him back—if 
they had had time—as instinctively as if he 
had been about to strike a woman or a child. 
But astonishment had made them all so un- 
ready that it was only Alwyn himself who 


was quick enough. In spite of the heredi- 
tary delicacy of the Craufurds, he had not 
cultivated his muscles for nothing, and was 
as lithe and active as a cat, if not much 
stronger. 

With one hand he caught the other man’s 
wrist, stopping the blow that was about to 
fall, and with the other struck him lightly 
across the mouth—that blow “with the 
open hand” for which the proud old Lom- 
bards imposed a fine twice as heavy as for 
that with the clenched fist. 

In a moment Wilson Blackmore had 
wrenched himself free, and recovered from 
his angry astonishment, but in less than a 
moment two or three of the other young 
fellows had flung themselves between them, 
with half-a-dozen more to follow and supple- 
ment their endeavours at peacemaking. 

They did not hesitate to restrain Black- 
more by main force—and indeed it was 
necessary—whilc Alwyn was merely reasoned 
with, in tones that conveyed more admira- 





tion than remonstrance. But Alwyn was 
quite as anxious as the other to proceed to 
extremities. 

“ Let him go!” he said, with shining eyes 
and quickened breath, and with a very poor 
assumption of indifference. ‘“ When 1 made 
that remark I had every intention of taking 
the consequences. If he can give me a lick- 
ing, let him ; and if I can make him eat his 
words, I will!” . 

Oh! for the ancient tilt-yard into which 
to turn these fiery spirits! Alwyn, at any 
rate, was just in the mood for the “ Laissez- 
aller!” and “God defend the right!” and 
to have tumbled Wilson Blackmore in the 
dust of the lists, and dragged him to Isobel’s 
feet—there to recant his vile aspersions— 
would have been a comely.and dignified end- 
ing to the squabble. 

But nowadays it is far easier to strike a 
man than to know what to do next, and 
even if the principal actors thirst to continue 
the fray the spectators cannot in decency let 
them fight it out. The members of the 
Bicycle Club would not have objected to see 
Wilson Blackmore thrashed—even those who 
had just before been, figuratively speaking, 
sitting at his feet. And most of them would 
have backed Alwyn — spirit and science 
being on the whole better to trust to than 
length of bone or even strength of muscle. 
But they felt, regretfully, that the thing must 
not be done, and therefore proceeded to 
make peace, to the best of their ability, by 
all talking at once, chiefly addressing their 
eloquence to Blackmore, who was not strug- 
gling, but sullenly straining against the 
grasps that held him, and swearing under 
his breath. 

Matters seemed to be at a deadlock, for it 
was plain that if Wilson was let go he would 
make straight for his antagonist, while 
Alwyn, for his part, politely intimated his 
intention of staying there for the rest of his 
natural life rather than walk away while his 
enemy was being held off from him. The 
perplexed young men were beginning to 
wonder whether it would be best to drag 
Wilson away into another room and lock him 
up,—at the risk of mortally offending both 
combatants—when the door opened, and 
George Beresford walked into the room. 

It may be presumed that he was astonished 
at the scene, but he did not appear so, only 
considerably amused. He seemed still more 
amused when the cause of the quarrel was 
explained, as it was bluntly and succinctly 
by one of the young fellows who was holding 
Blackmore's arm, while Alwyn kept silence 
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and looked cool but annoyed. In a minute 
or two George took in the state of affairs, 
and drawing near whispered something in his 
friend’s ear. Blackmore looked sullen and 
negative, but made no answer; and George 
whispered again. 

This time his friend gave a sort of nod, 
and looked still sullen but resigned, and 
George said aloud— 

“It’s all right now. Let go!” 

The young men “let go” — somewhat 
doubtfully—and Blackmore shook himself, 
and George turned to Alwyn. 

“Come this way,” he said. ‘There’s not 
much more to say, but we may as well be to 
ourselves.” 

He led the way, Alywn following him, to 
a little room next door, and after a moment 
Wilson Blackmore joined them. 

Alwyn had by thistime reflected a little, and 
remembered that it would be little to Isobel’s 
advantage that there should be a fight as 
well as a squabble over her name in so 
public a place. But he did not feel himself 
called upon to apologise. To his surprise, 
however, it was the other who apologised, 
though vicariously. 

“Look here, Al!” began George, “ Black- 
more’s sorry that he spoke like that of any 
lady-friend of yours.” (“ Well, you know 
you are,” he added, in parenthesis. “It was 
the act of a fool, wal you're not always a 
fool.”) ‘And he undertakes not to do so 
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again, 


“T am glad to hear it,” said Alwyn briefly. 

“That being the case, will you say that 
you are sorry for having struck him ?” 

“No, I will not. But if he keeps his 
word I will—let him alone for the future.” 

Alwyn spoke with somewhat double-edged 
significance, and George smiled apprecia- 
tively. 

“Tt seems to me then that there is no 
more to be said. There’s no good in making 
a row; you can both see that. Get your 
horse, Al, and go, and I'll be after you before 
very long.” 

Alwyn waited a minute, to be quite sure 
that his late antagonist had nothing more to 
say, then nodded and walked off, and George 
looked at the other’s sullen countenance, and 
burst out laughing. 

“ All very well for you to grin,” said 
Blackmore sulkily. ‘‘ But I consider you've 
treated me deuced badly, and I only wish 
I'd paid no attention to you.” 

“ Rubbish!” said George Beresford airily. 
“ You had no choice in the matter. And as 
for not taking your part—Why, my dear 
fellow, if I were to offend Alwyn, my father’s 
will wouldn’t be worth a penny-piece to me!” 

“Do you mean he'd sneak off and telk 
tales of you !—and to your own father too?” 

“No! Ido not. But I’m not going to 
cross Alwyn. We never do, and the odd 
part of it is, I don’t want to! I have no 
wish to quarrel with you, my boy ; but you 
must let Alwyn alone.” 





THE CREATION STORY. 


By rue Ricut Hon. W. 


N recent controversies on the trustworthi- 
ness of the Scripture record, much has 
been thought to turn on the Creation Story ; 
and the special and separate importance thus 
attached to it has given it a separate and 
prominent position in the public view. This 
constitutes in itself a reason for addressing 
ourselves at once to the consideration of it, 
apart from any more general investigation 
touching either the older Scriptures at large, 
or any of the books which collectively com- 
pose them. 

But there are broader and deeper reasons 
for this separate consideration. It is sug- 
gested by the form which has been given to 
the relation itself. The narrative given with 
wonderful succinctness in the first chapter 


of the Book of Genesis, and in the first three 
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verses of the second chapter, stands distinct 
in essential points from all that follows. It. 
is a solitary and striking example of the de- 
tailed exposition of physical facts. For 
such an example we must suppose a purpose, 
and we have to inquire what that purpose 
was. Next, it seems as it were to trespass on 
the ground of science, and to assert a rival 
authority. And further, forming no part, 
unless towards its close, of the history of man, 
and nowhere touching on human action, it 
severs itself from the rest of the Sacred 
Volume, and appears more as a preface to the 
history, than as a part of it. 

And yet there are signs in subsequent 
portions of the volume that this tale of the 
Creation was regarded by the Hebrews as 
both authoritative and important. For it 
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gave form and shape to portions of their 
literature in the central department of its 
devotions. Nay, traces of it may, perhaps, be 
found in the Book of Job (xxxviii.), where 
the Almighty challenges the patriarch on the 
primordial works of creation. More clearly 
in Psalm civ., where we have light, the fir- 
mament, the waters and their severance and 
confinement within bounds; a succession 
the same as in Genesis. Then follow 
mixedly the animal and vegetable creations, 
and man as the climax crowns the series in 
ver. 23. Soin Psalm cxlviii. we have first 
(1-6) the heavens, the heavenly bodies, and 
the atmosphere; then, again mixedly, the 
earth and the agents affecting it, with the 
animate population (7-10), and lastly man. 
There is some variation in the order of the 
details, but the idea of consecutive develop- 
ment, or evolution, is clearly impressed upon 
the whole. At a later date, and only known 
in the Greek tongue, we find a more nearly 
exact resemblance in the Song of the Three 
Children. The heavenly bodies and pheno- 
mena occupy the first division of the Song ; 
then the earth is invoked to bless the Lord, 
with its mountains, vegetation, and waters ; 
then the animate population of water, air, 
and land, in the order pursued in the first 
chapter of Genesis, with the same remarkable 
omission of the great kingdom of the Reptiles 
at their proper place. Then follow the 
children of Men, and these fill the closing 
portion of the Song. The most noteworthy 
differences seem to be that there is no men- 
tion of the first beginnings of vegetation, 
and no supplemental notice, as in Gen. i. 
24—30, of the reptiles. 

But also the sun, moon, and stars, which 
are categorically placed later in Genesis than 
vegetation, precede in the Song any notice 
of the earth. Let not this difference be 
hastily called a discrepancy. Each mode is to 
be explained by considering the character and 
purpose of the composition. In Genesis, it is 
a narrative; in the Song, it is a panorama. 
Genesis, as a rule, refers each of the great 
factors of the visible world to its due order 
of origin in time; the Song enumerates the 
particulars as they are presented to the eye 
in a picture, where the transcendent eminence 
of the heavenly bodies as they are, and 
especially of the sun, gives to this group a 
proper priority. 

But this Creation Story may have an im- 
portance for us even greater than it had for 
the Hebrews, or than it could have in any of 
those ages when men believed, perhaps even 
too freely, in special modes of communication 





from the Deity to man, and had not a stock 
of courage or audacity enough to question 
the possibility of a divine revelation. For 
we have now to bear in mind that the Book 
of Genesis generally contains a portion of 
human history, and that all human history 
is a record of human experience. It fs not 
so with the introductory recital ; for the con- 
tents of it lie outside of and anterior to the 
very earliest human experience. How came 
they then into the possession of a portion of 
mankind ? 

It is conceivable that a theory of Creation 
and of the ordering of the world might be 
bodied forth in poetry, or might under given 
circumstances be, as now, based on the re- 
searches of natural science. 

But, in the first place, this recital cannot be 
due to the mere imagination of a poet. It is 
in a high degree, as we shall see, methodical 
and elaborate. And there is nothing either 
equalling or within many degrees approach- 
ing it, which can be set down to the account 
of poetry in other spheres of primitive 
antiquity, whatever their poetical faculty 
may have been. But the Hebrews do not 
appear to have cultivated or developed any 
poetical faculty at all, except that which was 
exhibited in strictly religious work, such as 
the devotions of the Psalms, and (principally) 
the discourses and addresses of the prophets. 

As they were not, in a general sense, poe- 
tical, so neither were they in any sense 
scientific. By tradition and by positive 
records we know pretty well what kinds of 
knowledge were pursued in very early ages. 
They were most strictly practical. Take 
astronomy among the Chaldees, or medicine 
among the Egyptians. We may say with 
much confidence that there existed no science 
like geology, aiming to give a history of the 
earth. So there was no cosmogony, pro- 
fessing to convey a history of the kosmos as 
then understood, which may have included, 
with the earth, the sun, moon, stars, and 
atmosphere. When at a later date specula- 
tion on physical origins began, it was rather 
on the primary idea than on any systematic 
arrangement or succession; nor had even the 
Greeks or Romans formulated any scheme 
in any degree approaching that of Genesis 
for order and method, so late as the time 
when they became acquainted with the 
Hebrew Scriptures through their translation 
into Greek. There is not, then, the smallest 
ground for rage the Mosaic cosmogony 
as the offspring of scientific inquiry. To 
speak of it as guess-work would be irrational. 
There were no materials for guessing. There 
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was no purpose to be served by guessing. 
For a record of the formation of the world 
we find no purpose in connection with the 
ordinary necessities or conveniences of life. 
Not to mention that down to this day there 
exists no cosmogony which can be called 
scientific, though there are theories both 
ingenious and beautiful which apparently 
are coming to be more and more accepted ; 
these, however, being of decidedly late 
origin even in the history of modern 
physics. 

But, further, as the Tale of Creation is not 
poetry, nor is it science, so neither, accord- 
ing to its own aspect or profession, is it 
theory at all. The method here pursued is 
that of historical recital. The person, who 
composes or transmits it, seems to believe, 
and to intend others to believe, that he is 
dealing with matters of fact. But these 
matters of fact were, from the nature of the 
case, altogether inaccessible to inquiry, and 
impossible to attain by our ordinary mental 
faculties of perception or reflection, Inasmuch 
as they date before the creation of our race. 
If it is, as it surely professes to be, a serious 
conveyance of truth, it can only be a commu- 
nication from the Most High; a communica- 
tion to man and for the use of man, there- 
fore in a form adapted to his mind and to his 
use. If, thus considered, it is true, then it 
carries stamped upon it the proof of a Divine 
revelation; an assertion which cannot 
commonly be asserted from the nature of 
the contents as to this or that minute portion 
of Scripture at large. If, when thus con- 
sidered, it is not true, we have to consider 
what account of it we are in a condition to 
give. I cannot say that to me this appears 
an easy undertaking. “If,” says Professor 
Dana, “it be true that the narration in 
Genesis has no support in natural science, it 
would have been better for its religious 
character that all the verses between the first 
and those on the creation of man had been 
omitted.” * 

But the truth, or trueness, of which I speak 
is truth or trueness as conveyed to and com- 
prehended by the mind of man, and further 
by the mind of man in a comparatively un- 
trained and infant state. I cannot indeed 
wholly shut out from view the possibility 
that gradual imperfections may havecrept into 
the record. Setting aside, however, that possi- 
bility, let us consider the conditions of the 
case as they are exhibited to us by reasonable 
likelihood ; for, if the communication were 
divine, we may be certain that it would on 
*“ Creation.” By Professor Dana. Oberlin, O., 1885; p. 202. 





that account be all the more strictly governed 
by the laws of the reasonable. 

In an address * of singular ability on “ The 
Discord and Harmony between Science and 
the Bible,” Dr. Smith, of the University of 
Virginia, has drawn some very important 
distinctions. In the department of natural 
science, and in the department of Scriptural 
record, the question lies “ between the pre- 
sent interpretation of certain parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and the present interpre- 
tation of certain parts of nature.”+ “We 
must not too hastily assume that either of 
these interpretations is absolute and final.” 
“The science of one epoch is to a large ex- 
tent a help which the science of the next 
uses and abandons.” Dr. Smith points out 
as an example that down to the early part 
of the present century Newton’s projectile 
theory of light seemed to be firmly established, 
but that it has given place to the theory of 
undulation, “which has now for fifty years 
reigned in its stead.” Hence, he observes, we 
should not be too much elated by the dis- 
covery of harmonies, nor should we receive 
with impatience the assertion of contradic- 
tions. Throughout it is probable, and not 
demonstrative, evidence with which we are 
dealing. There should always be a certain 
element of reserve in our judgments on par- 
ticulars; yet probable evidence may come 
indefinitely near to demonstration, and, even 
as, while falling short of it, it may morally 
bind us to action, so may it, on precisely the 
same principles, bind us to belief. What we 
have to do is to deal with the evidence before 
us according to a rational appreciation of its 
force. It may show on this or that particular 
question the concord, or it may show the 
discord, between alleged facts of nature and 
alleged interpretations of Scripture ; or it may 
leave the question open for want of sufficient 
evidence either way on which to ground a 
conclusion. 

It is by these principles and under these 
limitations that I desire to see the question 
tried in the terms in which I think it ought 
to be stated; namely, not whether the 
recitals in Genesis at each and every point 
have an accurately scientific form, but, 
Whether the statements of the Creation 
Story appear to stand in such a relation to 
the facts of natural science, so far as they 
have been ascertained, as to warrant or re- 
quire our concluding that the statements 
have proceeded, in a manner above the 


— Yotk: Hatcham, The Address is dated July 27, 
+ Ibid. p. 8. 
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ordinary manner, from the Author of the 
creation itself.* 

Those who maintain the affirmative of this 
proposition have by opponents been termed 
Reconcilers ; and it is convenient, in a contro- 
verted matter, to have the power of reference 
by a single word to the proposers of any 
given opinion. The same rule of convenience 
may perhaps justify me in designating those 
who would assert the negative by the name 
of Contradictionists. The recorder of the 
Creation Story in Genesis I may designate 
by the name of the Mosaist or the Mosaic 
writer. This would not be reasonable if 
there were anything extravagant in the sup- 
position that there is a ground-work of fact 
for the tradition which treats Moses as the 
author of the Pentateuch. But such a sup- 
position, in whole or in part, is sustained by 
many and strong presumptions, and I bear in 
mind that Wellhausen, in his edition of 
Bleek, gives it as his opinion that there is a 
strong Mosaic element in the Pentateuch. 

It does not seem too much to say that the 
conveyance of scientific instruction as such 
would not, under the circumstances of the 
case, be a reasonable object for the Mosaic 
writer to pursue; but that, on the other hand, 
it would be a reasonable object to convey 
to the mind of man, such as he actually 
was, a moral lesson drawn from and founded 
on that picture, that assemblage of created 
objects, which was before his eyes, and with 
which he lived in perpetual contact. We have, 
indeed, to consider both what lesson it would 
be most rational to convey, and by what 
method it would be most rational to stamp 
it as a living lesson on the mind by which it 
was to be received. And the question finally 
to be decided is not, whether according to the 
present state of knowledge the recital in the 
Book of Genesis is at each several point 
either precise or complete. It may here be 
general, there particular ; it may here des- 
cribe a continuous process, and it may there 
make large omissions, if the things omitted 
were either absolutely or comparatively im- 
material to its purpose ; it may be careful 
of the actual succession in time, or may 
deviate from it, according as the one or the 
other best subserved the general and prin- 
cipal aim ; so that the true question, I must 
repeat, is this: Do the doctrines of the 
Creation Story in Genesis appear to stand in 


* See the attractive paper of Professor Pritchard, in his 
“Occasional Thoughts,’ Murray, 1889. He says on p, 261, 
“T cannot accept the Proem as being, or even as intended to 
be, an exact and scientific account of Creation,” but adds that 
it “‘ contains within it elements of that same sort of superhuman 
aid or superintendence, which is generally understood by the 
undefined term of inspiration.” 





such a relation to the facts of natural science, 
so far as they are ascertained, as to warrant 
or require our concluding that the first pro- 
ceeded, in a manner above the ordinary 
manner, from the Author of the visible 
creation ? 

What, then, may we conceive to have been 
the moral and spiritual lessons which the Mo- 
saist had to communicate, and not only to 
communicate but to infuse or to impress? I 
venture on supposing that second to none 
among them would be these two: first, to 
teach man his proper place in creation in rela- 
tion to its several orders, and thereby to pre- 
pare at least for the formation of the idea of 
relative duty as between man and other cre- 
ated beings; secondly, to exhibit to him, 
and by means of detail to make him know 
and feel, what was the beautiful and noble 
home that he inhabited, and with what a 
fatherly and tender care Providence had pre- 
pared it for him to dwell in. There was a 
picture before his eyes. That picture was 
filled with objects of nature, animate and 
inanimate. I say, one great aim may have 
been to make him know and feel by means of 
detail ; for wholesale teaching, teaching in 
the lump, mostly ineffective even now, would 
have been preposterous then. It was needful 
to use the simplest phrases, that the primitive 
man might receive a conception, thoroughly 
faithful in broad outline, of what his Maker 
had been about on his behalf. So the Maker 
condescends to partition and set out His 
work in making the picture, and even—for 
this is the climax—to represent Himself as 
resting after it ; a declaration which is in no 
conflict with any scientific record, but which 
surely implies a licence in the use of language 
never exceeded in any interpretation, recon- 
ciling or other, which has been applied to 
any part of the text of Genesis, and which 
draws its warrant wholly from the strong 
educative lesson that is to be learned 
from it. 

It seems also probable that the Creation 
Story was intended to have a special bearing 
on the great institution of the day of rest, or 
Sabbath, by exhibiting it in the manner of 
an object lesson. Paley, indeed, has said 
that God blessed the seventh day and sanc- 
tified it (Gen. ii. 3), not at that time but for 
that reason. He is a writer much to be 
respected, but this opinion cannot I think 
now be followed ; especially since we have 
learned from Assyrian researches how many 
and how sharply traced are the vestiges of 
some early institution or command which in 
that region evidently gave a special sanctity 
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to the number seven, and, in particular, to 
the seventh day. 

Man then, childlike and sinless, had to 
receive a lesson such as this: It has not been 
by a slight or single effort that the nature in 
which you are moulded has been lifted to 
its present level ; you have reached it by steps 
and degrees, and by a plan which, stated in 
rough outline, may stir your faculties, and help 
them onwards to the truth through the genial 
action of wonder, delight, and gratitude. 
This was a lesson, as it seems to me, perhaps 
quite large enough for the primitive man on 
the facts of creation, and one after hearing 
and digesting which he too might reasonably 
rest for generations. And it seems to me to 
have been vital to the efficiency of this lesson 
that it should have been sharply broken up 
into parts, although there might be in nature 
nothing, at the precise points of breakage or 
transition, to correspond with those divisions. 
They would become intelligible, significant, 
and useful on a comparison between the 
several processes in their developed state, 
and of the vast and measureless differences 
which in that state they severally present 
to contemplation. As, when a series of scenes 
are now made to move along before the eye 
of a spectator, his attention is not fixed upon 
the joints which divide them but on the 
scenes themselves, yet the joints constitute a 
framework as it were for each, and the idea 
of each is made more distinct and lively than 
it would have been if without any note of 
division they had run into one another. 

In order, then, to approach any attempt at 
comparison between the record of Scripture 
and the record of Natural Science, we must 
consider first, as far as reasonable presumption 
carries us, what is the object of the scientist, 
and what was the object of the Mosaist or 
Mosaic writer in the first chapter of Genesis. 

The object of the scientist is simply to 
state the facts of nature in the cosmogony as 
he finds them. The object of the Mosaic 
writer is broadly distinct; it is, surely, to 
convey moral and spiritual training. This 
training was to be conveyed to human beings 
of childlike temperament and of unproved 
understanding. It was his business to use 
those words which would best convey the 
lessons he had to teach ; which would carry 
most truth into the minds of those taught. 
In speaking of the Mosaic writer, I would, 
without presumption, seek to include any 
divine impulse which may have prompted 
him, or may have dictated any communica- 
tion from God to man, in whatever form it 
may have been conveyed. With this aim in 





view, words of figure, though literally un- 
true, might carry more truth home than words 
of fact ; and words less exact will even now 
often carry more truth than words more 
exact. The truth to be conveyed was, in- 
deed, in its basis physical, but it was to serve 
moral and spiritual ends, and accordingly by 
these ends the method of its conveyance be- 
hoved to be shaped and pictured. 

. I submit, then, that the days of creation 
are neither the solar days of twenty-four 
hours, nor are they the geological periods 
which the geologist himself is compelled 
popularly, and in a manner utterly remote 
from precision, to describe as millions upon 
millions of years. To use such language as 
this is simply to tell us that we have no 
means of forming a determinate idea upon 
the subject of the geologic periods. I set 
aside both these interpretations, as I do not 
think the Mosaist intended to convey an idea 
like the first, which was false, or like the 
second, which would have been barren and un- 
meaning. Unmeaning, and even confusing in 
the highest degree ; for large statements in 
figures are well known to be utterly beyond 
comprehension for man at an early intellectual 
stage; and I have myself, I think, shown* that, 
even among the Achaian or Homeric Greeks, 
the limits of numerical comprehension were 
extremely narrow, and all large numbers were 
used, so to speak, at a venture. It seems to 
me that the days of the Mosaist are more 
properly to be described as CHAPTERS IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREATION. That is to say, the 
purpose of the writer in speaking of the days 
was the same as the purpose of the historian 
is when he divides his work into chapters. 
His object is to give clear and sound instruc- 
tion. So that he can do this, and in order 
that he may do it, the periods of time as- 
signed to each chapter are longer or shorter 
according as the one or the other may minis- 
ter to better comprehension of his subject by 
his readers. Further, in point of chronology, 
his chapters often overlap. He finds it need- 
ful, always keeping his end in view, to pur- 
sue some narrative to its close, and then, 
stepping backwards, to take up some other 
series of facts, although their exordium dated 
at a period of time which he has already 
traversed. The resources of the literary art, 
aided for the last four centuries by printing, 
enable the modern writer to confront more 
easily these difficulties of arrangement, and 
so to present the material to his reader's eye, 
in text or margin, as to place the texture of 


* “Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age,” vol. iii, 
Section on Number. 
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his chronology in harmony with the texture 
of the action he has to relate. The Mosaist, 
in his endeavour to expound the orderly de- 
velopment of the visible world, had no such 
resources. His expedient was to lay hold 
on that which to the mind oi his time was 
the best example of complete and orderly 
division. This was the day, an idea at once 
simple, definite, and familiar. As one day is 
divided from another not by any change 
visible to the eye at a given moment, yet 
effectually by the broad chasm of the inter- 
vening night, so were the stages of the 
creative work several and distinct, even if, 
like the lapse of time, they were without 
breach of continuity. Each had its work, 
each had the beginning and the completion 
of that work, even as the day is begun by its 
morning, and completed and concluded by its 
evening. 

And now to sum up. In order that the 
narrative might be intelligible, it was useful 
to subdivide the work. This could most 
effectively be done by subdividing it into 
periods of time. And further, it was well to 
choose that circumscription or period of time 
which is the most definite. Of these the 
day is clearly the best, as compared with the 
month or the year—first, because of its small 
and familiar compass ; and, secondly, because 
of the strong and marked division which 
separates one day from another. 

Hence, we may reasonably argue, it is that 
not here only, but throughout the Scripture, 
and even down to the present time in familiar 
human speech, the day is figuratively used 
to describe periods of time, perfectly un- 
defined as such, but defined, for practical 
purposes, by the lives or events to which 
reference is made. And if it be said there 
was a danger of its being misunderstood 
in this particular case, the answer is that 
such danger of misapprehension attaches in 
various degrees to all use of figurative lan- 
guage ; but figurative language is still used. 
And with reason, because the mischiefs aris- 
ing from such danger are rare and trivial, in 
comparison with the force and clearness 
which it lends to truth on its passage through 
a clouded atmosphere of folly, indifference, 
and prejudice, into the mind of man. In this 
particular case the danger and inconvenience 
are at their minimum, the benefit at its 
zenith ; for no moral mischief ensues because 
some have supposed the days of the creation 
to be pure solar days of twenty-four hours, 
while the benefit has been that the grand 
conception of orderly development, and as- 
cent from chaos to man, became among the 
XXXI—22 





Hebrew people an universal and familiar 
truth, of which other races appear to have 
lost: sight. 

I may now part from the important and 
long-vexed discussion on the Mosaic days. 
But I shall further examine the general ques- 
tion, what is the true method, what the 
reasonable spirit, of interpretation to be 
applied to the words of the Creation Story ? 
I will state frankly my opinion that in this 
important matter too much has sometimes 
been conceded in modern days to the 
Scientist and to the Hebraist, just as in 
former days too much was allowed to the 
unproved assumptions of the Theologian. 
Now it is evident that the proper ground of 
the Scientist and of the Hebraist respectively 
is unassailable as against those who are 
neither Scientists nor Hebraists. On the 
meaning of the words used in the Creation 
Story I, as an ignoramus, have only to accept 
the statements of Hebrew scholars, with 
gratitude for the aid received, and in like 
manner those of men skilled in natural 
science on the nature and succession of the 
orders of being, and the transitions from one 
to the other. Not that their statements are 
inerrable ; but they constitute the best work- 
ing material in our possession. Still they 
are the statements of men whose title to 
speak with authority is confined to their 
special province ; and if we allow them with- 
out protest to go beyond it, and still to claim 
that authority beyond their own borders, we 
are much to blame, and may suffer for our 
carelessness. 

I will now endeavour to illustrate and 
apply what has been said. The Hebraist 
says, I will conduct you safely (as far as the 
case allows) to the meaning of the Hebrew 
words. And the Scientist makes the same 
promise in regard to the facts of the created 
orders, so far as they are exhibited by geo- 
logical investigations into the crust of the 
earth. At first sight it may seem as if these 
two authoritative witnesses must cover the 
whole ground, each setting out from his own 
point of departure, the two then meeting in 
the midst, and leaving no unoccupied space 
between them. But my contention is that 
there is a ground which neither of them is 
entitled to occupy in his character as a spe- 
cialist, and on which he has no warrant for 
entering, except in so far as he is a just ob- 
server and reasoner in a much wider field. 
And what is the subject matter still to be dis- 
posed of ? Not the meaning of the Hebrew 
words. The Hebraist hasalready givenustheir 
true equivalents in English. We know, for 
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example, that the “whales” of Gen. i. 21 
are not whales at all, but that they are aquatic 
monsters or great creatures; while we learn 
from the biologist that the whale is a late 
mammal, So geology has acquainted us what 
are the relative dates of the water and of the 
land populations, and has supplied much in- 
formation as to reptiles, birds, and beasts. 
But there remains a great uncovered ground 
and a great unsolved question. It is this. 
Given the facts as the geologist is led to state 
them, given the Hebrew tongue as the instru- 
ment through which the relator has to work, 
what are the terms, and what is the order 
and adjustment of terms, through which he 
can convey most of truth and force, with least 
of incumbrance and of impediment, to the 
mind of man in the condition in which he 
had to deal with it? Let me be permitted 
to say that the only specialism that can be 
of the smallest value here is that of the close 
observer of human nature; of the student of 
human action, and of the methods which 
Divine Providence employs in the circuit of 
its dealings with men. Certainly I can lay 
no claim to be heard here more than any 
other person. Yet will I say, that any man 
whose labour and duty for several scores of 
years has included as their central point the 
study of the means of making himself intel- 
ligible to the mass of men, is in a far better 
position to judge what would be the forms 
and methods of speech proper for the Mosaic 
writer to adopt, than the most perfect He- 
braist as such, or the most consummate votary 
of natural sciences as such. 

I will now endeavour to try some portions 
of the case which turn upon verbal difficulty. 
At the outset of the narrative the relator says, 
that “the earth was without form and void” 
(Gen. i. 2) and that “the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” But how is 
this, says the Hebraist? The Hebrew word 
for earth means earth, and the word used for 
water never means anything except water. 
But according to the beautiful theory, which 
has of late won so largely the adhesion of the 
scientific world, and which seems to be mainly 
called the nebular theory, at the commence- 
ment of the process which Genesis describes, 
and in its early stages, there was ro earth, 
and there were no waters. Is the relator 
here really at fault? It seems to me that it 
might be as easy to cavil at the phrase 
nebular theory, though it be one in use 
among scientific men, as it is to find fault 
with these words of Genesis. For we seem to 
have for our point of departure a time when 
all the elements and all the forces of the 





visible universe were in chaotic mixture, 
whereas there could hardly be a nebula, or 
vaporous cloud, until they had begun to be 
disengaged from one another. How then are 
we to judge of the use of the word “ earth” 
by the Mosaic writer? Is it not thus? He 
is dealing with an Adam, or with a pri- 
mitive race of men, who have the earth under 
their eyes. He wants to give them an idea 
of its coming into existence. And he says 
what we may fairly paraphrase in this way: 
that which has now become earth, and was 
then becoming earth, the solid well-defined 
form you see, was as yet without form and 
void ; epithets which I am told might be im- 
proved upon, but this is a matter by the way. 

So again with respect to water. The men 
for whom the relator wrote knew, perhaps, 
of no fluid except water, at any rate of none 
vast and practically measureless in volume. 
What was the idea he had to convey? It 
was not the special and distinctive character 
of the liquid called water; it was the broad 
separation between solid as such, familiar, 
firm, immovable under his feet, and fluid as 
such, movable and fluctuating at large in 
space. No doubt the idea conveyed by the 
word waters is an imperfect idea, although 
waters are still waters at times when they 
may be holding vast quantities of solid in 
solution. But it was an idea easy, clear, and 
familiar up to the point of expressing forcibly 
the contrast between the ancient state of 
things, with its weltering waste, and the recent 
and defined conditions of the habitable earth. 
Could we ask of the relator more than that he 
should employ, among the words at his dis- 
posal, that which would best convey a true 
idea? And had he any word so good as water 
for his purpose, though it was but an approxi- 
mation to the actual fact? Dr. Driver de- 
scribes the scene as that of a “surging chaos.” 
An admirable phrase, I make no doubt, for our 
modern and cultivated minds; but a phrase 
which, in my judgment, would have left the 
pupils of the Mosaic writer exactly in the 
condition out of which it was his purpose to 
bring them; namely, a state of utter igno- 
rance and total darkness, with possibly a little 
ruffle of bewilderment to boot. Another 
description claiming high authority is, an 
*‘uncompounded, homogeneous, gaseous, con- 
dition” of matter; to which the same observa- 
tion will apply. Even now, it is only by 
rude and bald approximations that the prac- 
tised intellects of our scientists can convey 
a conception of the actual process by which 
chaos passed into kosmos, or, in other words, 
confusion became order, medley became s¢ 
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quence, seeming anarchy became majestic 
law, and horror softened into beauty. Before 
censuring the Mosaist, who had to deal 
with grown children, let the adverse critic 
try his hand upon a little child. I believe 
he will find that the method and language 
of this relator are not only good, but super- 
latively good, for the aim he had in view, if 
once for all we get rid of standards of in- 
terpretation other than the genuine and just 
one, which tests the means employed by 
their relation to the end contemplated. 

I now approach a larger head of objection, 
which is usually handled by the Contradic- 
tionists in a tone of confidence rising into 
the pean of triumph. But let me, before 
presuming to touch on objections to particu- 
lars of the Creation Story, guard myself 
against being supposed to put forward any 
portion of what follows as unconditional 
assertion, or final comment on the text. The 
general situation is this. Objectors do not 
hesitate to declare dogmatically that the 
Great Chapter is in contradiction with the 
laws and facts of nature, and that attempts 
to reconcile them are futile and irrational. It 
is thus sought to close the question. My aim 
is to show that the question is not closed, and 
that the condemnation pronounced upon the 
Mosaist is premature. For this purpose I offer 
conjecturally, and in absolute submission to 
all that biology and geology, or other forms 
of science, have established, replies which are 
strictly provisional ; but replies which I con- 
sider that the Contradictionist ought, toge- 
ther with other and weightier replies, to 
confute or legitimately to consider before 
he can be warranted in asserting the contra- 
diction. But I proceed. 

How hopeless, is the cry, to reconcile Gene- 
sis with fact, when, as a fact, the sun is 
the source of light, and yet in Genesis, 
light is the work of the first day, and vege- 
tation of the third, while sun, moon, and 
stars appear only on the fourth! Nay, 
worse still; Whereas the morning and the 
evening depend wholly on the motion of the 
earth round the sun, the Mosaist is so igno- 
rant that he gives us not days only, but the 
morning and the evening of days before the 
sun is created. And so his narration ex- 
plodes, not by blows aimed at it from without, 
but by its own internal self-contradictions. 
It is hissed, like a blundering witness, out of 
court. 

The first triad of days, says Professor 
Dana,* sets forth the events connected with 
the inorganic history of the earth. The 

* Ibid., p. 207. 





second triad, from the fourth day to the 
sixth, is occupied with the events of the 
organic history, from the creation of the first 
animal to man. He finds in the general 
structure of the narrative a considerable de- 
gree of elaboration, an arrangement full of 
art. The passage from ver. 14 to ver. 19 isin 
one sense a qualification of the order he thinks 
to have been laid down, inasmuch as the 
heavenly bodies belong to the inorganic divi- 
sion of the history. From another point of 
view, however, this arrangement contributes 
in a marked manner to the symmetry of the 
narrative. The first triad of days begins with 
the first and gradual detachment of light 
from the “surging chaos;” the second, at 
the stage in which light had reached its final 
distribution. The central mass had assumed 
with regularity its spherical and luminous 
figure, after shedding off from itself the 
minor masses, each to find for itself its own 
orbit of rotation. Or, if we are to assume that 
the photosphere or light envelope of the earth 
itself had obstructed the vision of the sun, 
we have, further, to assume* that this ob- 
stacle had now disappeared, and the visibility 
of the sun was established. So that light, 
or the light-power, while diffused, ushers in 
the first division of the mighty process ; the 
same light-power, concentrated by the opera- 
tion of the rotatory principle, and for practi- 
cal purposes become such as we now know 
it, is placed at the head of the second division, 
the division that deals with organic life. 

It is remarkable, that the subject of light 
is the only one which is dealt with in two 
separate sections of the narrative. The gra- 
dual severance, or disengagement, of the earth 
from its vesture, the atmosphere, and of the 
solid land from the ocean, are continuously 
handled in verses 6—10, Each of the pro- 
cesses is summed up into its grand result, as 
if it had been a violent, convulsive, instanta- 
neous act. The avoidance of all attempt to 
explain the process seems to me only a proof 
of the wisdom which guided the formation of 
the tale. To the primitive man it would 
have become a barren puzzle; the wood must 
have been lost in the trees. As it now stands, 
mental confusion is avoided, and definite ideas 
are conveyed. 

There seems, however, to be a special rea- 
son for the introduction of the heavenly 
bodies at this particular place. It was evi- 
dently needful at some place or other to give 
a specific account of the day, or compartment 
of time, which is employed to mark the seve- 
rance of the different stages of creation from 

* Guyot, “Creation,” xi. p. 92. 
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each other. At what point of the narrative 
could this account be most properly and 
most accurately introduced? In order to 
answer this question let us consider the situ- 
ation rather more at large. 

The supposition is, that we set out with a 
seething mass that contains all the elements 
which are to become the solids and liquids, 
the moist and dry, the heat and the non- 
heat or cold, the light and the non-light or 
darkness, that so largely determine the ex- 
ternal conditions of our present existence. 
By degrees, as, according to the rarity or 
density of parts, the centripetal or the cen- 
trifugal force prevails, the huge bulk of the 
sun consolidates itself in the centre, and 
aggregations of matter (rings, according to 
Guyot,* which afterwards become spheres,) 
are detached from it to form the planets, 
under the agency of the same mechanical 
forces ; all or some of them, in their turn, dis- 
missing from their as yet ill-compacted sur- 
faces other subaltern masses to revolve around 
them as satellites, or otherwise to take their 
course in space. Meantime, the great cooling 
process, which is still in progress at this day, 
has begun, and proceeds at a rate determined 
for it by its particular conditions, among which 
mass and motion are of essential consequence ; 
for, other things being equal, a small body 
will cool faster and a large body will cool 
slower; and a body moving more rapidly 
through space of a lower temperature than 
its own will cool more rapidly; while one which 
is stationary, or which diffuses heat less 
rapidly from its surface into the colder space, 
will retain a high temperature longer. Owing 
to these or other causes, the temperature of 
the earth-surface has been adapted to the 
conditions of human life, and of the more 
recent animal life, for a very long time ; to 
those of the earlier animals, and of vegetation 
in its different orders, for we know not how 
much longer ; while the sun, though gradu- 
ally losing some part of his stock of caloric, 
still remains at a temperature inordiuately 
high. 

Considering, then, what are the relations 
between the conditions of heat and those of 
moisture, and how the coatings of vapour— 
“the swaddling-band of cloud” +— might 
affect the visibility of bodies, may it not be 
rash to affirm that the sun is, as a definite and 
compact body, older than the earth? or that 
the Mosaist might not properly treat the 
visibility of the sun, in its present form, as 
best marking for man the practical inception 
of his existence? or that, with heat, light, 

* “Creation,” pp. 67, 73. + Dana, p. 210, 





soil, and moisture ready to its service, pri- 
mordial vegetation might not exist on the 
surface of a planet like the earth, before the 
sun had fully reached his matured condition 
of compact, material, well-defined figure, and 
of visibility to the eye? May not, in short, 
the establishment of the relation of visibility 
between earth and sun be the most suitable 
point for the relator in Genesis to bring the 
two into connection? And here again I would 
remind the reader that the Mosaic days may 
be chapters in a history; and that, not in de- 
spite of the law of series, but with a view to 
its best practicable application, the chapters 
of a history may overlap. 

The priority of Earth to Sun, as given in 
the narrative, carries us as far as this, that 
vegetative work (of what kind I shall pre- 
sently inquire) was proceeding on the sur- 
face of the earth before any relation of 
earth with sun is declared. It is then de- 
clared in the terms, “and God made two 
great lights” (ver. 16). Now the making of 
earth is nowhere declared, but only implied. 
And who shall say that there is some one 
exact point of time in the continuous process 
which (according to the nebular theory) 
reaches from the first beginning of rotation 
down to the present condition of the solar 
system, to which point, and to which alone, 
the term making must belong? But, unless 
there be such a point, it seems very difficult 
to convict the Mosaic writer of error in the 
choice he has made of an opportunity for 
introducing the heavenly bodies into his 
narrative. 

I suppose that no apology is needed for his 
mentioning the moon and the stars as acces- 
sories in the train of the sun, and combining 
them all without note of time, although their 
several “makings” may have proceeded at 
different speeds.. But here again we find 
exhibited that principle of relativity to man 
and his uses, by which the writer in Genesis 
appears so wisely to steer his course. We 
are told of “two Great lights ” (ver. 16) ; and 
one of them is the moon. The formation of 
the stars is interjected soon after, as if com- 
paratively insignificant. But the stars indi- 
vidually are in themselves far greater and 
more significant than the moon, which is 
denominated a great light. In what sense is 
the moon a great light? Only in virtue of 
its relation to us. So, then, the general up- 
shot is, that the mention of the sun is intro- 
duced at that point in the cosmogonic pro- 
cess when, from the condition of our form 
and atmosphere, or of his, or of both, he had 
become so definite and visible as to be finally 
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efficient for his office of dividing day from 
day, and year from year ; that the planets, 
being of an altogether secondary importance, 
simply appear as his attendant company ; 
and that to the moon, a body in itself com- 
paratively insignificant, is awarded a rather 
conspicuous place, which, if objectively con- 
sidered, is out of proportion, but which at 
once falls into line when we acknowledge 
relativity as the basis of the narrative, by 
reason of the great importance of the func- 
tions which this satellite discharges on behalf 
of the inhabitants of the earth. 

Next, it is alleged that we have days with 
an evening and a morning before we have a 
sun to supply a measure of time for them. 
Doubtless there could be no approach to 
anything like an evening anda morning, so 
long as light was uniformly diffused. But 
under the nebular theory, the work of the 
first day implies an initial concentration of 
light ; and, from the time when light began 
to be thus powerfully concentrated, would 
there not be an evening and a morning, 
though imperfect, for any revolving solid of 
the system, according as it might be turned 
towards, or from, the centre of the highest 
luminosity ? 

But we have not yet emerged from the 
net of the Contradictionist, who lays hold on 
the vegetation verses (11, 12) to impeach 
the credit of the Creation Story. The ob- 
jection here becomes twofold. First, we have 
vegetation anterior to the sun ; and secondly, 
this is not merely an aquatic vegetation for 
the support of aquatic life, nor merely a rude 
and primordial vegetation such as that of 
and before the coal-measures, but a vegetation 
complete and absolute, including fern-grass, 
then the herb yielding seed, and lastly the 
fruit-tree, yielding fruit after its kind, whose 
seed isin itself. Here is the food of mammals 
and of man provided, when neither of them 
was created, or was about to exist, until after 
many a long antecedent stage of lower life 
had found its way into creation and under- 
taken its office there. 

First, as regards vegetation before the 
sun’s performance of his present function in 
the heavens is announced. There were light 
and heat, atmosphere with its conditions of 
moist and dry, soil prepared to do its work 
in nutrition. Can there be ground for say- 
ing that with such provision made vegetation 
could not take place? Let us, for argument’s 
sake, suppose that the sun could now recede 
into an earlier condition, could go back by 
some few stages of that process through 
which he became our sun; his material less 





compact, his form less well-defined, his rays 
more intercepted by the “swaddling band” 
of cloud and vapour. Vegetation might be 
modified in character, but must it therefore 
cease? May we not say that a more violent 
paradox would have been exhibited, and a 
sounder objection would have lain, had the 
Mosaic writer failed to present to us at least 
an initial vegetation before the era at which 
the sun had fully obtained the definite spheri- 
cal form, and the conditions for the trans- 
mission of his rays had reached substantially 
their present state ? 

But then, it is fairly observed that the 
vegetation as described is not preparatory 
and initial but full-formed, and that any 
tracing of vegetation anterior to life in the 
strata is ambiguous and obscure. In the age 
of Protozoa, the earliest living creatures, the 
indications of plants are not determinable, 
according to the high authority of Sir J. W. 
Dawson. It is observed by Canon Driver 
“that the proof from science of the existence 
of plants before animals is inferential and 
& priori.”* Guyot holds a directly contrary 
opinion, and says the present remains indi- 
cate a large presence of infusorial protophytes 
in the early seas.t But let the point be 
conceded. Undoubtedly all & priori assump- 
tions ought in inquiries of this kind to be 
watched with the utmost vigilance and jea- 
lousy. Still there are limits beyond which 
vigilance and jealousy cannot push their 
claims. Is there anything strange in the 
supposition that the comparatively delicate 
composition of the first vegetable structures 
should have given way and become indis- 
cernible to us, amidst the shock and pressure 
of firmer and more durable material? The 
flesh of the mammoth has, indeed, been pre- 
served to us, and eaten by dogs in our own 
time, coming down from ages which we have 
no means of measuring ; but then it was not 
exposed to the same pressure, and subsisted 
under conditions of temperature which were 
adequately antiseptic. But has all palsozoic 
life been ascertained by its flesh, or do we 
not owe our knowledge of many among the 
earlier forms of animated life to their osseous 
structures? And, in cases where only bone 
remains, is it an extravagant use of argument 
a priors to hold that there must have been 
flesh also? And, if flesh, why not vegetable 
matter? Canon Driver, indeed, observes t 
that from a very early date animals preyed 
upon animals, Still the first animal could not 

* “ The Cosmogony of Genesis,” in The Expositor, January, 
1886, p. 29. 


+ © Creation,” x., p. 90. 
+ The Expositor, p. 29, 
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prey upon himself; there must have been 
vegetable pabulum out of which an animal 
body was first constructed. “Before the 
beasts,” says Sir George Stokes, “came the 
plants, plants which are necessary for their 
sustenance.” * 

Next, with respect to the objection that 
the vegetation of the eleventh and twelfth 
verses is a perfected vegetation, and that 
there existed no such vegetation before animal 
life began. But why are we to suppose that 
the Mosaic writer intended to say such a 
vegetation did exist before animal life began ? 
For no other reason than this: having men- 
tioned the first introduction of vegetable life, 
he carries it on without breaking his narra- 
tive to its completion. In so proceeding, he 
does exactly what the historian does when, 
for the sake of clearer comprehension, he 
brings one series of events from its inception 
to its close, although in order of time the 
beginning only, and not the completion, be- 
longs to the epoch at which he introduces it. 
What I have called the rule of relativity, the 
intention, namely, to be intelligible to man, 
seems to show the reason of his arrangement. 
If his meaning was, “the beautiful order of 
trees, plants, and grasses which you see 
around you had its beginnings in the era 
when living creatures were about to com- 
mence their movements in the waters and 
on the earth, and all this was part of the 
fatherly work of God on your behalf”— 
such meaning was surely well expressed, 
expressed after a sound and workmanlike 
fashion, in the text of the Creation Story as 
it stands. 

I will next notice the objection that the 
Mosaic writer takes (according to the re- 
ceived version) no notice of the great age 
of reptiles, but passes at once from the 
creation of marine animals (verse 20) to 
the fowl that may “fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven.” He thus 
passes over without notice the amphibians, 
the reptiles proper, the insects, and the mar- 
supial or early mammals, on his way to the 
birds. It is added that he brackets the birds 
with the fishes, and thus makes them of the 
same date. 

It is requisite here to observe, with respect 
to birds, that Professor Danat writes of the 
narrative in Genesis as follows: “The ac- 
cordance is exact with the succession made 
out for the earliest species of these grand 
divisions, if we except the division of birds, 
about which there is doubt.” 


* Letter to Mr. Elflein, Aug. 14, 1883, 
+ “Creation,” as before, p. 215. 





Owen, * however, in his “ Palzontology,” 
places animal life in six orders, namely— 
1. Invertebrates. 4. Birds. 


2. Fishes. 5. Mammals. 
3. Reptiles. 6. Man. 


In the more recent ** Manual” of Professor 
Prestwich (1886) the order of seniority stands 
as follows :— 


. Cryptogamous Plants. 
. Fishes. 
. Birds. 


In the “ Manual”+ of Etheridge we are 
supplied with the following series, after fishes: 
1. Fossil reptiles. 2. Ornithosauria ; “flying 
animals, which combined the character of reptiles 
with those of birds.” 3. The first birds of the 
secondary rocks, with “feathers in all re- 
spects similar to those of existing birds.” 
4, Mammals. 

It thus appears that much turns on the 
definition of a bird, and that it is hard, on 
the evidence thus presented, seriously to im- 
peach the character of the Creation Story. 
Largely viewed, the place of birds, as an 
order in creation, is given us by our scientific 
teachers, or by many among them, between 
fishes and the bulk of mammals. It is a gratui- 
tous assumption that the Mosaist intends to 
assign to them the same date as fishes; he 
places them in the same day, but then 
we have to bear in mind that he more 
than once gives several actions to the same 
day. He sets them after the fishes ; and the 
fairer construction surely is, not that they 
were contemporaneous, but that they were 
subsequent. He forbears, it is true, to notice 
amphibious reptiles, insects, and marsupials. 
And why? All these, variously important 
in themselves, fill no large place, some of 
them no place at all, in the view and in the 
concerns of primitive man ; and, having man 
for his object, he forbears, on his guiding 
principle of relativity, to incumber his narra- 
tive with them. 

If it be true that the demarcation of the 
order of birds in creation is less sharply 
drawn than that (for example) of fishes and 
of mammals, may we not be permitted to 
trace a singular propriety in the diminution, 
so to speak, of emphasis with which the 
Mosaist gives to their introduction a more 
qualified emphasis, by simply subjoining 
them (v. 20) to the aquatic creation. 

I have now made bold to touch on the 
principal objections popularly known. They 


4. Mammals. 
6. Man. 


* Second edition, 1861, p. 5. 
+ “Phillips’s Manual of Geology,” part ii., by R. Etheridge, 
F.R.S., chap. xxv., pp. 511—520. 
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run into details which it has not been possi- | the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
ble fully to notice, but which seem to have | air, and over every living thing that moveth 
no force, except what they derive from the | upon the earth.” Reptiles appear to have 
illegitimate process of holding down the | passed out of his view, either wholly, or so 
Mosaic writer in his narration, so short, so | far as not to deserve separate mention, and it 
simple, so sublime, by restraints which the | may seem likely that he did not think their 
ordinary historian, though he has plenty of | importance such as to call for a particular 
auxiliary expedients, and is under no re-| and defined place, and did not mean to give 
straint of space, finds himself obliged to | them such a place, in the chronological order 


shake off if he wishes to be understood. On 
the introduction of the great or recent 
mammals, and of man, as the objector is 
silent, I remain silent also. 

It would be uncandid, however, not to 
notice the “creeping thing” of verses 24, 
25, and 26. In these verses the “ creeping 
thing” is distinguished from cattle, and 
undoubtedly appears upon the scene as if it 
were a formation wholly new. If the Mo- 
saist really intended to convey that this was 
the first appearance of the creeping thing in 
creation, there is I suppose no doubt that he is 
at war with the firmly established witness of 
natural science. Guyot, indeed, says* that 
these creeping things are not reptiles, but are 
the smaller mammals, rats, mice, and the like. 
If, however, the common rendering be main- 
tained, it may be just worth while to suggest 
a possible explanation. It is as follows. 
These creeping things were a very minor 
fact for creation, so that the purpose of the 
relator, and the relative importance of the 
facts may here, as elsewhere, govern his mode 
of handling them. It is fit to be observed 
that he never mentions insects at all, as if 
they were too insignificant to find a place 
among the larger items of his account ; as if 
he selected his materials, and sifted off the less 
important of them. And there does seem to 
be some license or looseness in his method of 
treating these creeping things; for while he 
severs them from fish, fowl, and beast, in 
the verses I have named, and again in 
verse 30 from fowl and from beast, yet in 
verse 28, when the great charter of dominion 
is granted to man, he sums up in three divi- 
sions only, and makes man the lord “over 

* “Creation,” p. 120. 


of creation. 

If, on the whole, such be a fair statement of 
arguments and results, we may justly render 
our thanks to Dana, Guyot,* Dawson, Stokes, 

| and other scientific authorities, who seem to 
| find no cause for supporting the broad theory 
of contradiction. Iam well aware of my in- 
| ability to add an atom of weight to their 
judgments. Yet I have ventured to attempt 
| applying to this great case what I hold to 
| be the just laws of a narrative intended to 
instruct and to persuade, and thus finding a 
key to the true construction of the chapter. 
For myself, I cannot but at present remain 
before and above all things impressed 
with the profound and marvellous wisdom 
which has guided the human instrument, 
whether it were pen or tongue, which was 
first commissioned from on high, to hand 
onwards for our admiration and instruction 
this wonderful, this unparalleled relation. 
And I submit to my readers that my words 
were not wholly idle words, when, without 
presuming to lay down any universal and in- 
flexible proposition, and without questioning 
|any single contention of persons specially 
qualified, I said that the true question was 
whether the words of the Mosaic writer, 
| taken as a whole, do not stand, according 
| to our present knowledge, in such a relation 
to the facts of nature as to warrant and 
require thus far the conclusion that the 
Ordainer of Nature, and the Giver or Guide 
of the Creation Story, are one and the same. 





* In the Preface to Guyot’s “‘Creation’’ will be found some 
account of the recent literature of this subject. I must also 
mention a valuable pamphlet entitled ‘* The Higher Criticism,” 
by Mr. Rust, Rector of Westerfield, Suffolk. It sets forth the 
scope of the negative criticism, and recommends (p- 30) to 
** have patience for a while, and wait to see the issue.” 











THE FIRST AND LAST HOMES 


HE centre 

of interest 

in the event- 

ful Norman 

story is now 

removed from 

Rouen and 

Fécamp to that fortress which still stands 

in its gloomy stateliness one of the 

mightiest ruins in Europe—Falaise. It was 

in this palace fortress that Duke Robert 

loved to dwell during his short reign of 
some six years. 

It was there, at Falaise, during his 
brother Duke Richard’s lifetime, that the 
romance of Robert’s life was acted. Robert, 
so runs the true story, fell passionately in 
love with Arlette, the young daughter of 
Fulbert, a tanner of the town of Falaise. 
He used to watch his love, men say, from a 
window in the mighty donjon as she washed 
clothes with her companions in a foun- 
tain just beneath the castle walls. The old 
scenery of Robert’s and Arlette’s idyl singu- 
larly enough is unchanged, though some eight 
hundred and fifty summers and winters have 
passed over the little town and the mighty 
castle. 





OF THE NORMAN DUKES. 


By H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean or Guovcester.. 


The huge frowning donjon, seemingly 
growing out of the precipitous rock, still 
towers above the little clustered houses as 
in the days when the banner of the great 
Duke of Normandy floated over it. It is 
the same donjon to look at outwardly, 
though within it is little more than four 
mighty empty walls. The round-headed 
Norman window, through which, men say, 
Robert watched for Arlette, is still there, 
and a bit of Robert’s room. In the val- 
ley below the castle the little spring, where 
Arlette and her girl companions washed 
clothes, still sparkles in the sun rays 
which fail to brighten the awful gloom of 
the fortress above. The very tanyard 
which belongs to the old story is still 
within a stone’s throw of ‘ Arlette’s foun- 
tain.” 

The story of the loves of Robert and 
Arlette, and the birth of their child, after- 
wards the greatest and most renowned 
prince in Christendom, William the Con- 
queror, was dwelt upon by the Trouvéres. 
It was evidently a favourite theme for 

the minstrelsy of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

The beauty of the girl is dilated on: her 
feet rivalled in whiteness the lily and the 
snow :— 

* Que neifs est pale, et flors de liz.” 
enoit de Saint More, 
Nothing could be dreamed of more gracious: 
than Arlette’s beauty :— 
“ E s’avait la color plus fine 
Qui flors de rose ne d’espine, 
Nés bien séant, boche et monton 
Riens n’ont plus avenant fagon, 
Ne plus bel col, ne plus beaux braz.” (31,250) 
Benoit de Saint More. 
(Trouveur XII. Siécle.) 

Her chamber in the mighty Falaise Donjon. 
was vaulted, says the Trouveur, and adorned 
with gold and colours. Does he mean tapes- 
tried, or literally beautified with colouring. 
and gilding ? 

“ Deci qu’en la chambre voutice 
Ou en maint image peintice 
A or vermeil et a colors.” 
Benoit de Saint More. 

There is no authentic tradition whicl 
positively connects the dark crime of fratri- 
cide with Duke Robert. There was, after 
the reconciliation of the brothers, a great 
banquet at Rouen, in the course of which 
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poison was, it is said, mingled with the | stories told of the Duke’s wild conduct on 
wine. The Duke and some of the guests that long pilgrimage. His demeanour was 
died, and Robert reigned in his brother’s | often that of a man whose mind was sadly 
stead, and the dark story was hushed and | unhinged. He flung away great treasures 
only whispered. Duke Robert's pilgrimage | in his reckless prodigality. He would cause, 
to the Holy Land, some six years later, men | for instance, his mules to be shod with silver, 
said was undertaken out of bitter remorse. | and the precious shoes to be fastened only 
The ill-fated journey was arranged, notwith- | slightly to the hoofs, forbidding his atten- 
standing the urgent remonstrances of his | dant to pick up those cast on the road. 
best friends and most loyal supporters among | Before he reached his goal he sickened with 
the Norman Barons, who looked forward to | a deadly disorder, some said it was poison, 
the chances of their sovereign’s death during | but it is not necessary to imagine a crime 
the long and dangerous pilgrimage. There lhere. The sad company reached the Holy 
was an heir cer- City, the dying Duke prayed as he 
tainly, the son of wished at the sacred place, then 
Robert and Arlette. hasting away, commenced his 
But the heir was a journey homeward. The end 
child; and the wee came at Nicea, and Duke 
mother, the tanner ote a Robert the Magnificent, 
of Falaise’s daugh- — Fs - as his contemporaries 
ter, was scorned by sa irene term him, sleeps his 
the haughty kins- en ae cage r last sleep in the 
men of the Duke . “ED GEIS. 7 Cathedral there. 
and the proud de- Tih 1 SAP * i 
scendants of Rollo’s : COT bee ty a 4, \ eo. ‘ 
companions. ge an OO: wy” The little boy, 
But Robert’s mind i 5 Pe - Arlette’s son, is 
was made up. He > Se di now the Norman 
would go to Jerusa- 2 ee eee Duke; surrounded 
lem. Was it " Rw: seas by jealous kins- 
not hopeless re- ET AC a "*~  men, by turbulent 
morse for some ae 1 y te ambitious Barons, 
awful crime ‘i: SO fae | «BY - eee men who united 
which forbade oF NY A ee in despising and 
all rest to the -* WAT hm UE hating his mother, 
unhappy Duke? | Sa or ens - the tanner’s 
Before starting, alk we ye ¢ eee daughter. With 
he assembled ca 4° Tee only a few faith- 
many of the a Ss _ ve ful friends near 
chief nobles of ce ee A Ue A him, William, the 
the Norman cat (ey (2 future conqueror of 
Duchy round ° V-* ~~ 4 i a caeK. England, the greatest 
him at Falaise. - a oe My .* sovereign of the age, 
To these, an- -— fae” a began his strange and 
nouncing his 2 Ys . - lonely career in his. 
settled purpose eit SS ws A dead father’s loved 
of praying at A. eB A A Falaise. 
the Holy Sepul- a We have before us 
chre, he gave his little am still scarcely un- 
son in solemn wardship. em. changed the scenes 
They reluctantly swore .. amidst which he passed 
fealty to the boy William, a*o8 ne gO. many of his child-days, 
then seven or eight years old, Po» Jf the little town, the 
and Duke Robert started on ee ee green hills, the striking 
his fatal journey to Jerusa- 7 Asieles f rocks, dating from the 
lem, and neither child nor * - q- Teunlain . dim far back days 
guardians ever looked on his shee when Druids wor- 
J “\. 


- 
e 


face again. shipped there: the 


There were many strange \a rocks which probably 
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| 
gave the name Falaise (felsen) to the town | 


and castle; the two grey old churches in 
which the boy worshipped —changed, but 
only slightly ; and over all towers the grim 


mighty Donjon, where the boy Duke lived | 


—after eight and a half centuries scarcely a 
ruin in its massive outer walls. 

But, though Duke Robert was dead and 
was sleeping far away in Asian Nicza, the 
romantic story of the beautiful Arlette’s life | 
was far from being closed. Two years after | 
the death of Duke Robert she married a 
Norman knight of high repute, Herluin De | 
Conteville. She lived many years with De | 
Conteville as his honoured wife, and in the 
annals of her son’s eventful reign occupied a 
quiet but distinguished place. She and her 
husband, among other untold works, 
and founded the Abbey at Grestain, the fief 


of De Conteville, and there tradition says she | 


and her husband were buried. 

But Arlette, the mother of the Conqueror, | 
has yet another title to fame. After her | 
marriage with De Conteville she had three 
children, a girl and two boys. Muriel, the 
girl, became in after years Countess of | 


Albemarle, and then Countess of Troyes, 
Without her boys the sad and brilliant story 
of Harold and the Conquest would have lost 
the two most striking figures of the splen- 
did group who gathered round King Wil- 
liam; one of these was Robert, Count of 
Mortain, afterwards Earl of Cornwall, the 
other was Odo the famous Bishop of Ba- 





built | 


yeux, so well and terribly known in Eng- 
land as Earl of Kent. These two fought on 
| either side of their brother, William, during 
‘the long and awful day of Hastings, and 
to these were given the first and chiefest re- 
|wards when the Norman Duke and English 
| King parcelled out to his’ soldiers hapless, 
conquered England. 

Each of the six Norman Dukes has a town 
of the Duchy connected with his special 
life story. Rollo gave back its beauty and 
strength to the fair capital on the broad 
Seine, where he lived during his last twenty 
marvellous years. The fortunes of Guillaume 
| Longue Epée, his famous son, too, are closely 
| | connected with Rouen and its neighbourhood, 
The father and the son both sleep in the 
noble Minster which still throws its mighty 
‘shadow over the city they loved. Richard 
Sans Peur and his son, Richard II., chose 
as their favourite home the time-honoured 


but deserted harbour and shrine of Holy 
Fécamp. There the third and fourth Dukes 


still rest. ‘The memories of the two Richards 
haunt the grey and mighty Minster, which 
for ever will be inseparably connected with 
them. The vast Donjon of Falaise and its 
beautiful surroundings are still eloquent with 
the story of the loves of Duke Robert the 
Magnificent and Arlette, and their boy, after- 
wards the Conqueror of England.* The sixth, 
and most famous of these all, the son of 
Robert and Arlette, seems to belong in a 
peculiar manner to the city by the quiet 
waters of the Orne. When we think of the 
Conqueror we never associate his mighty 
name with Rouen or London, Winchester or 
Gloucester, where so many years of his 
fateful life were spent, where deeds were done 
by him, and words were spoken, which have 
had influence for centuries in the story of the 
world ; but our thoughts are at once turned 
to Caen, where the King Duke and his loved 
Queen built their abbeys of expiation, and 
where they were left to sleep after their 
restless, brilliant life-journey. 
a a * * 


On a rising ground, just on the city con- 


* The fifth Duke Richard IIT. is left out here, as his life and 
reign was prematurely cut short. It lasted scarcely more than 
one year. 
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fines, stands the abbey where Queen Ma- 
tilda rests. Time and the destroyer’s hand 
have been strangely kind to the Abbaye 
aux Dames. Here, after more than eight 
centuries, but little changed, her loved 
church is still the house of prayer and 
praise ; almost perfect within and without, 
the Trinité Abbaye remains the matchless 
specimen of that famous architecture to 
which the Norman gave his name. 
Matilda’s Abbey on the Hill at Caen 
possesses an advantage unshared by so 
many of the great churches of France. 
There is scarcely anything disfiguring or 
mean in the immediate surroundings. 
The great hospital buildings, which really 
adjoin the church, are scarcely seen— 
while the existence of a splendid and 
stately home for the sick poor,* occupying 
the place of the old religious house and ‘ 
thus surrounding the royal abbey and its 
tomb, would seem in perfect accord with 
the mind of the noble foundress, who, 
with all her faults, loved well the poor 
and suffering. It stands, does her abbey 
church, on one side of a large open solli- 
tary “place,” with a few mean and 
squalid houses in the distance filling up; place at 
one side, and a ruined church, dating in | Caen. The 
part from the eleventh and twelfth cen-| Conqueror 
turies, and some stunted trees on another ; | was scarcely 
the hospital walls closing up the third side, | sixty years 
and a great empty partly grass-grown space | old when he 
in the centre. The whole of the surround- | got his 
ings unlovely and sad-looking, but all far | death-hurt galloping over the blazing ruins 
enough removed not to distract the eye | of Mantes; but he had lived over fifty 
from Matilda’s abbey. Om a summer even- | years as Duke and King—fifty years of 
ing I have watched the varying sky tints | splendour and success, such as fall to the 
from that poor sad “place” on the hill at | lot of very few even of the most successful 
Caen, with the noble abbey standing out clear | sons of men; fifty full years of splendour 
cut and sharply against the pale blue sky ;| and success, but attended all along with 
and then turning round seen the tall spires of | labour and sorrow—a labour and sorrow 
St. Stephen across the town, keeping watch | which increased with each step upwards on 
and ward over the still grander church, | his road to his lonely greatness. 
which for centuries held the grave of | William’s child-days were few and evil. 
Matilda’s husband, the mighty Conqueror. | He was not nine years old when Duke Robert 


What memories are called up by the sight 'died. His guardians kept his mother Arlette 


of these two silent witnesses—the two royal | away from him, fearing lest the jealousy with 
tombs! What thoughts of those brilliant | which the tanner’s daughter was viewed by 
stirring lives whose story was fraught with | the jealous Norman Barons would injure the 
such vast issues to the peoples of modern | little Prince’s cause. Fatherless and mother- 
“ ! i ie | less, surrounded by hostile chieftains, the 
ut the boy whom Duke Robert the Mag- | joyless childhood soon came to an end; and 
nificent left in the Castle of Falaise when he | at an age when a boy is still careless and 
- out on his ill-fated pilgrimage to Jeru- | thoughtless, Duke William had learned many 
salem, had a long and weary life-journey to | of the sterner and graver lessons of life. 
traverse before he reached his last resting- | Very early in the midst of those haughty 
ane LL ee a hat a and turbulent Norman Barons, he displayed 
is one af Cee pital, With its broad cloisters and ample gardens, | the powers of a born ruler of men, as well as 
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the talent of 

a daring and 

skilful com- 

mander. His 

athletic vigour 

was remark- 

able even in 

that age of 

deeds of per- 

sonal strength 

and bravery ; 

men said none 

could bend 

Duke Wil- 

liam’s bow. In all warlike exercises he 
displayed not only remarkable vigour but 
singular grace. At the battle of Hastings 
the greatest of those strong and mighty 
dukes, the successors of Rollo, was in his full 
vigour and prime.. He was just forty years 
old when he met the last and perhaps the 
noblest of the Saxon kings, on the hill of 
Senlac, where the Abbey of the Battle now 
stands, and his splendid and knightly bear- 
ing when, all armed before the battle, he 
sprang on the noble Spanish horse, the gift 
of King Alfonso of Spain, excited a cry of 
astonishment and admiration. In the Roman 
de Rou, Haimer, the Viscount of Thouars, 
utters the voice of the mighty Norman host, 
when at that supreme moment he cried out 
that “never was such a gallant knight seen 
under heaven, and that the noble Count of 
the Normans would become a yet nobler 
king of the English.” 





The life of the Conqueror may be 
roughly divided into two divisions— 
some thirty years as Duke of Nor. 
mandy, and twenty-one as King of Eng- 
land. The first thirty may be regarded 
as an education for the last famous 
period, so momentous to all English 
men. The thirty stirring years of the 
Norman period were marked by four 

great landmarks. The 
three battle-fields of Val- 
és-Dunes, A.D. 1047 ; Mor- 
temer, A.D. 1054; Vara- 
ville, A.D. 1058; and the 
final Conquest of Maine, 

A.D. 1063. 
The victory of Val-és- 
Dunes closes the revolt of 
his cousin and feudatory, 
Guy of Burgundy, Lord of 
Brionne, the Castle on the 
Risle, near to the then un- 
known Monastery of Bee, 
which afterwards, in its 
famous Prior Lanfranc, 
exercised so vast an influence 
on William’s policy and fortunes. 
With Guy were leagued those 
mighty Norman Lords who were 
jealous of the young Duke, and who 
aimed at a life of robber independence. 
With the aid of the King of France the 
young Duke, then scarcely twenty-one, com- 
pletely crushed these rebels, in whom the 
wild untamed spirit of the old Norse Viking 
still’ lived. From the day of Val-és-Dunes 
William was absolutely master in his own 
broad duchy. Mortemer, seven years later, 
was a great and crushing slaughter of the 
army of the King of France, who, becoming 
envious of the fast-growing power of the 
Duke of Normandy, had invaded the terri- 
tories of William. Varaville was another 
crushing defeat inflicted by the Normans on 
the French King, who had renewed his inva- 
sion some four years after the battle of Mor- 
temer. This victory, won in A.D. 1058, left 
William perhaps the most powerful and abso- 
lute ruler on the Continent of Europe. Five 
years later, partly by force of arms, partly 
by intrigue and negotiation, he became sove- 
reign master of the great and rich province 
of Maine and of its noble chief city, Le Mans. 
This great and important province had been 
traditionally granted to the first conquering 
Viking Rollo, some hundred and forty years 
before. But the hold of the Northmen on 
Maine had been shifting and precarious, and 
of late years little more than a shadowy claim. 
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But Duke William made the shadow a reality, | denghter of Baudoin de Lisle, the magnificent 
and after A.D. 1063 the flourishing and| Count of Flanders, was no doubt a love 
wealthy city of Le Mans was as much a| marriage. It was a fortunate connection for 
Norman city as Rouen or Bayeux. | the Duke of Normandy. The alliance with 
It is a little hard to pierce through the | the powerful and wealthy House of Flanders 
mists of adulation which shroud the figure of | strengthened him in northern Europe, but 
the Conqueror ; naturally enough the chro-| it was the woman rather than the Princess 
nicler and the trouvére of his own and of his| who helped William so markedly in his 
children’s age love to paint the great and strange work-filled life. The patient student 
successful hero in the fairest colours. Yet} of history detects here and there in the 
we know enough of the state of Normandy | beautiful story of her life grave faults and 
to know that his rule was something more | errors, such as the one which a reading 
than imperious and absolute—it was strong, | between the lines of the dry Doomsday 
just, and wise. His great dominions in France | Book record seems to reveal :—how after 
were famous throughout Europe for their 
general peace and prosperity. The universal 
dismay which was felt when, after his long 
reign, the sceptre passed into the hands of 
the gay and dissolute Robert, 
is an index to what the people 
thought of their great, just 
ruler, harsh though he was 
and even cruel, in those wild 
stormy times when life and 
property were both of them 
held by so slender a thread. 
But no trouvére, Norman 
or English, could paint the 
home lite of William in colours 
too golden. In a dissolute age 
—when morality was held by 
all classes only too cheaply—as 
the successors of a line of great 
chieftains who had all been born 
out of lawful matrimony, and who 
with scareely an exception had 
openly bid defiance to all those laws, 
written and unwritten, with which 
the Christianity they professed to 
revere has endeavoured to purify 
the family life—as the successor of 
those six mighty chieftains, Pagan 
still in their home life, William, with 
these examples before him, showed 
himself throughout his reign as the 
pattern husband and father. No 
light stories were ever fairly whis- 
pered of the Duke and King, faith- 
ful to the Queen Matilda, whom he 
seems to have loved with a real, 
deep love. He set the highest 
example to all the courts and princes 
of his time ; and when Matilda died, 
some four years before his death-hurt at Mantes, 
we know that all sunshine had passed for ever 
from his weary, brilliant life. 


* * x * * 


His marriage with Matilda, the beautiful 
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the Conquest of England, Queen Matilda 
asked for and received as part of her Eng- 
lish appanage, the broad lands of Brihtric, 
the great Gloucestershire theign—Brihtric, 
whom the story tells us she had once 
deigned to wish for as her husband—but 
Brihtric loved elsewhere and Queen Matilda 
never forgave the slight shown to the Flem- 
ish Princess. After Matilda’s death King 
William — was it through remorse ?— gave 
back to the ruined Brihtric some of his con- 
fiscated lands. 

But the unwomanly act—it is not certain 
she ever did it, it is only a shrewd surmise— 
and the treachery with which she helped her 
dearly loved eldest son Robert, when he 
was in rebellion against his father, are only 
spots on a very noble pure life. Her Court 
was, with its brilliancy and splendour, a 
very model of all knightly virtues and noble 
chivalry. Her patient love to her great hus- 
band, her unwearied devotion to the many 
hard state problems which 
harassed her life in William’s 
frequent absence from turbu- 
lent Normandy after the Con- 
quest, her constant care and 
thought for 
the poor and 
suffering, make 
up many a 
varied title to 
honour in Ma- 
tilda’s story. 

There was 
some strange 
bar to the mar- 
riage with 
Duke William. 

The Church 
disliked the 

union and 

there was a 

long delay 

before the 

Church’s bless- 

ing on the 
marriage was 
obtained; 
generally a 

half fanciful 

barrier of too 

near kindred 

has been supposed 

to have existed, by 
the betrothal of Ma- 
tilda’s mother, the baby 
princess Adele, daughter 
of King Robert of 





France, to William’s uncle, Duke Richard 
IIL., of Normandy. 

This was after all but a shadowy connec- 
tion, for Richard III. died while Adéle was 
still a child. Adéle subsequently married 
Baudoin of Flanders, and Matilda was the 
child of this marriage. 

The historian sometimes asks whether 
this could have been that grave bar to the 
marriage of William and Matilda which so 
long deferred the union, and which, for 
some years after the marriage, prevented 
it from receiving the Church’s complete 
sanction.* 

The long and protracted negotiations in the 
matter of the marriage with Matilda were 
conducted, and at last brought to a successful 
issue, by Lanfranc, a scholar ecclesiastic of 
Pavia, who had chosen Normandy as his home. 
After William the Duke, this Lanfranc the 
scholar played the most important part in the 
great drama of the Conquest of England. 


%* * w 


Some thirty 
miles from 
Rouen, to the 
east of the 
ruins of the 
old Donjon of 
Brionne, s0 
rich in memo- 
ries of the 
Normandy of 
the Dukes and 
their powerful 
vassals, rises a 


* Later research 
seems to suggest 
that at the time of 
William’s courtship 
Matilda had a 
husband still living, 
@ person of some 
importance in Flan- 
ders, Gerbod, advo- 
cate (possibly judge) 
of the great monas- 
tery of St. Bertin at 
St. Omer, and the 
delay and difficulty 
was occasioned ow- 
ing to the necessity 
of obtaining @ 
formal divorce from 
Rome, — Freeman, 
“Norman Con- 
quest,” vol. iii. 
Note o in appendix. 
(Freeman, in a long 
and exhaustive dis- 
cussion, accepts the 
fact of the ~~ 
marriage of Matilda, 
but disbelieves in 

the divorce, thus assuming the 
previous death of Gerbod. He 
maintains that the objection to 
the marriage was purely a ca- 
nonical objection on the ground 
of kindred). 
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long wood-covered hill. The pilgrim who 
would visit the scene of the most richly 
storied shrine in France, after a quiet 
wandering of about an hour through this 
silent wood comes suddenly upon a little 
valley in the midst of which runs a clear 
winding brook, a lofty graceful tower at 
once catches the eye, then the pilgrim 
notices the ruins of a great wall which has 
evidently once enclosed a vast group of 
buildings. The remains of these buildings, 
now sadly disfigured and curiously adapted 
into modern covered sheds and stables, to 
the eye resembling a vast farm, occupy 
the centre of the little valley. This is 
Bec-Hellouin—once the home of Lanfranc 
and Anselm, the home whence issued in 
the eleventh century those most learned 
and wisest men of God, who were raised 
up to do God’s truest work in France 
and England. It is also the remains of 
the Monastery, which for some seven 
hundred years took rank as one of the 
richest and most famous of the religious 
houses of Europe. It is now a lovely 
desolate scene, peopled with glorious 
memories. 

Herlwin, the founder of this once fa- 
mous House of God, was a Norman noble, 
who world-weary, built in the days of 
Duke William the first monastery, by the 
banks of the little Bec. It was in the be- 
ginning but a small unknown society, very 
poor and very austere. Thither—when Bec 
was still an insignificant community—betook 
himself Lanfranc the scholar of Pavia. His 
early career was a curious one. When still 
comparatively young, he left his native Italy 
and settled as a teacher in distant Avranches- 
by-the-Sea, probably attracted by the reputa- 
tion of the great Norman Duchy, which was 
then spreading far and wide over Europe. 
Soon the fame of the brilliant Italian grew, 
and throughout the Duchy the powers of 
the great scholar wefe acknowledged. He 
seems to have been one of the profoundest 
Greek students north of the Alps, and his 
Avranches school was quickly crowded with 
pupils. But the mere fame of a teacher and 
scholar seems to have rapidly palled upon 
Lanfanc. He longed after a yet nobler and 
higher life. So he forsook Avranches and 
his school, and hid himself in the secluded 
woods of the Risle Valley, when he joined the 
little austere society of Herlwin at Bec, where 
he could be alone to meditate and to pray; 
but there his fame and reputation followed 
him. In time the presence of the scholar 
drew round the hitherto unknown monastery 





groups of attentive listeners—and Bec became 
the Norman centre of religious thought and 
piety. The choice of the monks fell on him 


as their Prior. The austere and sainted 
Herlwin still remaining the Abbot. At first 
we find Lanfranc under the displeasure of the 
Duke, apparently owing to some bold utter- 
ances of the monk scholar with reference to 
the doubt and the legality of the Royal mar- 
riage with Matilda of Flanders. Then the 
Prior Lanfranc appears as the trusted adviser 
of William and Matilda—as the spiritual 
guide and director of the Court during all the 
difficult questions which that marriage stirred 
up. We see him referring the tangled ques- 
tion to the Pope and his Cardinals and in 
person conducting the inquiry at Rome, and 
bringing the momentous affair upon which 
the whole life of William hinged to a happy 
conclusion ; winning for himself at Rome the 
reputation of the most profound theologian 
and scholar in Christendom. From this mo- 
ment to the end of William’s eventful life, 
Lanfranc of Bec stood by the Norman Duke 
at Rouen, Fécamp and Caen; by the Norman 
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king at Winchester, London, and Gloucester, 
as the adviser and counsellor. 

The popular conception of the Norman 
Conquest views the successful invasion of 
England as the result of the burning ambi- 
tion of the brilliant Duke, urged on by the 
selfish greed of his chieftains. The great 
battle ; the death of the King of England, 
his brothers, and the noble Saxon theigns ; 
the slow, but complete, subjugation of Eng- 
land which followed; the almost universal 
confiscation of the English lands; the substi- 
tution of Norman prelates in the English sees 
and abbeys; of Norman barons on the broad 
lands of the English earls and theigns—are 
popularly regarded as a gigantic evil deed,* 
productive of untold misery. That misery 
undreamed of, for many a long year after 
Hastings, resulted is, alas! too true; and no 
one was more awfully convinced of it than 
the Conqueror himself, and in his long- 
drawn-out: death-scene he acknowledged it 
with bitter, unavailing sorrow. But the 
motives which led to the great invasion were 
not, as is popularly imagined, simple greed 
and lust of power. Lanfranc was the ad- 
viser and counsellor of the greatest of the 
great successors of Rollo, and Lanfranc taught 


William that the subjugation of England was 
a duty the Norman owed to that God who 


* The beautiful romance of “ Harold,” by Lord Lytton, 
and the learned and exhaustive 


history of Professor Freeman, 
whose hero is Harold and not Wil- 
liam —though the latter scholar 
tells the eventful story with strik- 
ing fairness—have largely contri- 
buted to this popular view. 





had raised up the Norman race to its proud 
pre-eminence among the nations. He taught 
him that the supreme mission of the Norman 
was to purifythe mighty Anglo-Saxon Church 
and to raise the noble Anglo-Saxon race from 
the low and comparatively degraded level to 
which, undoubtedly, Church and race had 
sunk. All things seemed to call the great 
Duke to undertake the Holy War, for that 
was the aspect under which the invasion of 
England presented itself to Lanfranc and his 
pupil William. The last king of the old 
royal house of England was passing away 
childless. William, the kinsman of the Con- 
fessor, had apparently a better title* to the 
English crown than Harold, the son of God- 
win. Lanfranc bade his pupil stretch forth 
his mailed hand to take the vacant crown, 
and to do without flinching the great work 
of reformation which lay before him. This 
nobler aspect of the Norman conquest should 
never be lost sight of in the thick clouds of 
misery and woe that presently overshadowed 
the hapless Anglo-Saxon people ; but only for 
a time, for this people, after no long interval, 
emerged a far stronger and nobler nation 
than they had ever been before ; even their 
Norman conquerors were after a season ab- 
sorbed in the Anglo-Saxon race, and the 
Norman name and story has now been long 
forgotten. But they did their work of purify- 
* Edgar Atheling, the foreigner, was never looked on 

either in England or in Normandy as a serious claimant 

of the throne of the House of Cerdic. Duke William 
claimed the Crown of the Confessor through his kin- 


ship to the dead Confessor, as well as by the bequest of 
the late king. 
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ing and ennobling, the work Lanfranc meant 

to do; possibly a far greater work than the 

monk statesman ever dreamed of, for William 

and Lanfranc created the England we know, 

upon whose empire the sun never sets. 
The Monk of Bec, who 

counselled and helped to 

plan the Norman inva- 

sion, possesses a history 

so pure, a record so white, 

that to impute motives of 

mere greed or avarice to 

his policy would be im- 

possible. In his own land 

he declined the highest 

position open to an eccle- 

siastic—the Archbishop- 

ric of Rouen — prefer- 

ring the quieter station of 

abbot of the new royal 

foundation of St. Stephen, 

at Caen ; and when in later 

years he accepted the see 

of Canterbury in the con- 

quered land, he contrived— 

possibly alone among the 

Normans in the age of the 

conquest—to win the love 

of the Anglo-Saxon people. 

How thoroughly he _per- 

formed his great task of re- 

forming the Anglo-Saxon 

Church is well known. The 

gigantic abuses were cor- 

rected. The sloth and in- 

activity into which their 

great Church had sunk was 

changed for a real and 

earnest zeal ;* schools were 

everywhere founded, real 

learning and _ scholarship 

took the place of ignorance 

and mere superstition ; not 

only were the old religious 

foundations revived with a 

fresh and vigorous life, but 

countless new homes for 

prayer and study, homes of 

help for the poor and sor- 

rowful and sick, were 

founded in every part of 

England. The ruins of 

many a noble church and monastery, built 

under the influence of Lanfranc of Bec, in 

their beautiful and touching decay, are scat- 

tered over well-nigh every shire in England ; 
* In my own Gloucester, for instance, when Lanfranc be- 

came Archbishop of Canterbury some six or eight monks occu- 


ie1 the old religious house; under Serle, the friend of Lan- 
c, in the new Abbey, that six became a hundred 
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while such lordly minsters 

as the cathedrals of 
Gloucester and Peterborough, of Durham 
and Canterbury—still standing in well-nigh 
their ancient grandeur—bear a constant and 
splendid witness to the mighty work of Lan- 
franc, the saintly scholar monk and the states- 
man bishop, the friend and counsellor of the 
Conqueror. 





THE PRINCESS BISMARCK. 
By Mxs. PEREIRA. 


UCH has been written, and with the 
fullest justice, of the all but Divine 
influence of a good mother over a son. How 
many men have risen to great heights of 
renown from that sweet parental guidance 
and control, and have lived to bless the 
watchful eye, the gentle, loving devotion, 
the bright and holy example to which they 
were indebted, not only for the success 
which crowned their highest ambition, but 
for all those humanizing elements that made 
home a scene of happiness, and every phase 
of life itself more dear ! 

Are we not, sometimes, in danger of omit- 
ting to record, as fully as we ought, our 
obligations to woman in one other sphere of 
her sacred influence? Is it not as expedient 
as it is wholesome and cheering to mark the 
sovereignty of a true woman’s sway in the 
public functions, as well as over the private 
life, of some great literary, social, or political 
character ? 

It is with a view to illustrating this latter 
truth that the following pages, relating to 
the domestic side of the great Ex-Chancellor’s 
career, have been penned. 

But little is generally known in England 
of Prince Bismarck’s private life, and still 
less of the lady who, for more than forty- 
two years, has shared and blessed his home. 
The “man of blood and iron” is essentially a 
lover of home; and he has taken care to 
guard the sanctities of family life from the 
impertinent intrusions of the curious. Most 
of us are familiar with the picture, pub- 
lished some years ago in one of our English 
periodicals, of Bismarck seated on the steps 
of the sunny verandah at Varzin, enjoying, 
in company with his long pipe and his his- 
toric mastiff, a rare interval of leisure. 
About the same time a German magazine 
put forth a sketch, by C. Koch, of the 
princely pair en téte-d-téte over the afternoon 
coffee, in a very simply-furnished apartment, 
Bismarck evidently in consultation with his 
consort concerning some despatches that lie 
between them on the table; his right hand 
holds the famous pencil of abnormal size, 
in readiness to jot down the result of the 
joint deliberations, while the left sustains 
the stem of the great wooden pipe. The 
face and attitude of the lady give the im- 
pression of strong common-sense, calmness, 
and self-repression, while her dress, in its 
rigid plainness, could be taken as a fitting 











pattern for that of the humblest bourgeoise, 
The dog shares the sofa with his illustrious 
mistress, and his eyes are intently fixed 
upon the rugged face of the Prince. The 
whole scene, intensely German in its details, 
might have been taken from the home-life 
of the poorest lieutenant in the German ser- 
vice, and no higher tribute can be rendered 
to one who, next to royalty, held the most 
exalted position in that vast empire that a 
woman can fill, than to admit that, while 
setting a worthy example to the humblest, 
she was fitted to excel in that high rank to 
which the steadfastness and genius of her 
husband had raised her. 

The Princess Bismarck is the very model 
of a practical, methodical German matron, 
with an eye for every detail of household 
arrangement and economy, and a heart for 
the comfort and well-being of each house- 
mate, from the highest to the lowliest. “The 
house-wife is the pulse of the household,” is 
the saying in the Fatherland ; or, as we have 
it, “it is the woman that makes the home.” 
But let it not be supposed that the virtues 
and capacities of the Prince’s wife are, 
like those of so many German women, even 
women of rank, confined in their scope and 
exercise to the narrow limits of the home 
circle. “You can have no idea,” said Bis- 
marck some years after his marriage, “ what 
that woman has made of me ;” and we only 
need glance for a moment at the accounts 
afforded us by various biographers of the 
Prince’s early days, to be convinced that 
the responsibility of becoming the life-part- 
ner and companion of such a character was 
no light one. 

“Crazy” (toll) was the epithet bestowed 
upon the eccentric master of Schénhausen by 
youthful friends and contemporaries, and it 
seems to have been not altogether unde- 
served ; though, even when he was at his 
craziest, there were some discerning obser- 
vers who 


. . found, in even the faults they blam’d, 
Some glimpse of future glory.” 

From his infancy Otto.von Bismarck was 
destined by his mother, a highly-cultivated 
and beautiful woman, for the diplomatic ser- 
vice; and at the age of six he was sent to 
join his elder brother at school in Berlin. 
This change from the free, delightful life of 
the country, for which Bismarck has ever 
retained a strong predilection, to the strict 
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and severe discipline of an institution in 
which the pupils had to submit to a rigorous 
system of “ hardening,” proved a severe trial 
to Madame von Bismarck’s favourite son. 
We are told that, when taking the regulation 
walk with his school-fellows, the mere sight 
of peasants ploughing their fields would 
bring tears to the eyes of the home-sick boy. 
He soon learned to subdue these natural 
emotions, and, before long, made his mark 
among his class-mates ; he distinguished him- 
self in snow-ball battles, and conned the de- 
tails of the Trojan war until he knew them 
all by heart. When Bismarck was twelve 
years old, his parents took up their residence 
in Berlin, and he became a daily pupil at 
the Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasium. At 
sixteen, he was confirmed by the renowned 
Schleiermacher. These years of boyhood, 
even the later ones, revealed but few, if any, 
indications of the stormy youth that was to 
follow them. The Professor, with whom he 
boarded for a time before entering the Uni- 
versity, testified to his quiet, orderly habits ; 
he seldom cared to go out in the evening, 
and if the Professor happened to be absent 
from home when the hours of study were 
over, young Bismarck would be content to 
bear his hostess company, and pass the time 
in harmless chat. 

But a new era in his life was soon to open. 
In 1832, having completed his seventeenth 
year, he proceeded to the University of Gét- 
tingen to study jurisprudence; but this 
grave pursuit seems to have occupied his 
mind but little. The rollicking student life 
awakened all the latent ardour and impetuo- 
sity of the young man’s nature, and he drank 
deeply of the cup of dissipation and folly. 
Professorial lectures were wholly neglected. 
In his first year he fought twenty-seven 
duels. It has been said that he became in- 
volved in six on the very day of his arrival 
at Gottingen. Certainly, these duels were 
of a comparatively harmless nature, but they 
sufficiently indicated the bent of the young 
freshman’s disposition. If -tradition may be 
trusted, we are at liberty to believe that the 
“Studiosus von Bismarck” was far from 
popular among his comrades — fellow-stu- 
dents they can hardly be called. In prepa- 
ration for his University career, and in order 
to secure for him special advantages, he had 
been provided with a letter of introduction to 
Dr. Hugo, an eminent Professor of Jurispru- 
dence. When, at the end of a year, Bismarck 
quitted Géttingen, Hugo testified to never 
once having seen him in his auditorium. 

From Géttingen Bismarck returned to 





Berlin. But the three terms at the Univer- 
sity of the Prussian capital were kept, we 
may assume, after much the same fashion as 
the previous ones ; for Bismarck never found 
time to attend lectures. When the period 
for his examination was drawing near, he 
attempted to make up for past neglect by 
taking his place among the pupils of Savigny, 
but a second attendance convinced him that 
it was too late thus to retrieve wasted oppor- 
tunities, and he resolved upon a course of 
study with a private tutor. His iron will 
and ardent spirit seconded his determination, 
and at the end of a few months he trium- 
phantly passed. Not long after this he was 
presented to Prince William of Prussia, the 
future Emperor of Germany, who smilingly 
complimented him upon his lofty and power- 
ful stature. 

A Government appointment stationed the 
young Freiherr at Aix-la-Chapelle, at that 
time a brilliant watering-place, filled with 
the rank and fashion of many nations. Bis- 
marck was not proof against the attractions 
by which he was surrounded, and he suffered 
himself to be led away into follies to which 
he refers in a letter to his wife, written some 
fifteen years later: “The day before yester- 
day I gazed with mingled sadness and the 
wisdom born of maturer years upon the 
scenes of former folly. Ido not know how 
I endured those days. Were I to live now 
as then, without God, without you, without 
children, it seems to me that life would be 
no better worth than to be cast off like a 
soiled garment, and yet the majority of my 
acquaintance are as I was, and continue to 
live so.” 

But if he found himself unable to swim 
against the tide of dissipation, he at all events 
had the courage to withdraw from it by seck- 
ing and obtaining an exchange to Potsdam. 

On completing his compulsory military 
service, Bismarck found himself called upon 
to undertake the superintendence of a por- 
tion of the family estates, and Kniephof and 
Jarchelin were allotted to his care. The life 
of a country nobleman, although he fulfilled 
its duties with the energy bestowed upon all 
that he undertook, even to materially im- 
proving the financial position of the property, 
was far from satisfying the restless, wild 
young spirit. Riding, hunting, a lively 
interchange of hospitalities with the sur- 
rounding proprietors, failed to fill up the 
void. “Kniephof has become Kneiphof,” * 
said the neighbours; and certainly the life 


* The transposition of the vowels gives the signification of 
tavern to the name of that estate. 
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of the young bachelor baron furnished abun- 
dant food for gossip. “Crazy” Bismarck 
had become crazier than ever, yet with inter- 
vals of deep melancholy when he allowed 
himself to think of what he was, contrasted 
with what he might be. In 1845, his father’s 
death rendered him master of Schénhausen, 
as well as of Kniephof and Jarchelin ; and in 
order to distinguish himself from other mem- 
bers of his family—a very needless precau- 
tion, one might think, when viewed in the 
light of subsequent history—he added the 
name of his newly-acquired estate to his 
paternal designation, becoming thenceforward 
Von Bismarck-Schénhausen. 

The turning point in Bismarck’s life was 
now at hand. In 1844 he had attended the 
wedding of one of his friends, and among 
the bridesmaids was Fraulein Johanna von 
Puttkamer. The stately maiden produced a 
deep impression upon the heart of the young 
baron, and this impression was confirmed 
and deepened when, in 1846, he again met 
her during a summer excursion in the Harz 
district. On his return to Schénhausen, 


Bismarck lost no time in writing to lay his 
proposals before the father of the lady who 
had irrevocably won his heart. 


Herr von Puttkamer was a nobleman of 
the worthiest type, living on his estate of 
Reinfeld, in Pomerania, like a veritable 
patriarch, personally influencing his depen- 
dants to the practice of every homely virtue. 
No profane word was ever suffered to shock 
the echoes in field or farmyard: and that 
prolific and graphic writer Hesekiel draws a 
charming word-picture of the venerable baron 
going out to meet his reapers, who, having 
safely gathered in the crops, were bringing 
home the harvest-garland. Calling a halt, 
and reverently raising his velvet skull-cap, 
the old man lifts his voice, and in cheerful, 
hearty tones takes the lead in singing with 
his servants the old chorale, so familiar to 
our English ears in its translation, “ Now 
thank we all our God.” 

And it was this ideal household, ideal in 
its simple piety and good order, that the 
“crazy” Bismarck proposed to invade. Herr 
von Puttkamer was as if thunder-stricken, 
while his wife could only wring her hands 
and weep. But the climax of dismay was 
reached when the maiden owned her love for 
this undesired suitor. After much delibera- 
tion, the worthy couple chose the wisest 
course. They wrote, inviting the young lord 
of Schénhausen to Reinfeld. His personal 
presence was potent to banish prejudices, 
and a favourable decision was soon made. 





“ Allright,” telegraphed Bismarck in English 
to his only sister and faithful ally. 

The marriage took place in July, 1847, 
and from that time forward Bismarck found 
in his home an unfailing refuge from the 
ceaseless, ever-increasing cares of public life. 
The clue to the benign and beneficial influ- 
ence exercised by Madame von Bismarck 
over the greatest European statesman of the 
present century, and the entire confidence 
which he so loyally reposes in her, may be 
found in her own words: “That my husband 
is a public character is a fact to which I often 
find it painful enough to resign myself. But 
as for me, his wife, what have I to do with 
publicity ? I do not exist for publicity, but 
wholly and solely for him.” No paltry ambi- 
tion to play the part of the celebrated woman 
in competition with her husband’s world-wide 
fame has ever troubled the soul of this true 
wife and help-meet ; and yet those who have 
enjoyed the privilege of her personal acquaint- 
ance bear enthusiastic testimony to her quali- 
fications for a leader of society. Her perfect 
tact, combined with entire freedom from 
artificiality of manner, her genial hospitality, 
her ability to take a worthy part in the most 
brilliant political or literary conversation, 
when her reception-rooms are crowded with 
the most distinguished diplomatists and men 
of letters, are powerful to win not admiration 
only, but the true homage of the heart from 
those who are brought within the immediate 
sphere of her influence. One of these privi- 
leged persons has declared her to be the very 
type of a lady of the old chivalric days: mild 
of countenance, yet lofty in her bearing ; 
while her consort presents a corresponding 
picture of the German knight of the olden 
time, simple in his dignity, true-hearted in 
his courtesy. Perhaps we in England are 
hardly prepared to realise this phase of the re- 
doubted Ex-Chancellor’s character, but abun- 
dant witness has been borne to its truth by 
many among the Englishmen who have per- 
sonally experienced the charm of his presence. 
With the Princess, gracious cordiality has 
no taint of conscious condescension. Truth- 
fulness, sincerity, and real kindness of heart 
form the basis of her character, and these lie 
at the root of her power of winning affection. 
These qualities “furnish the key,” writes a 
German pastor, “ to the boundless confidence 
which she inspires, and they go far to explain 
why in her house every one so quickly feels 
at home; more quickly, I may say for my 
own part, than in most other houses.” 

Quitting the salon, the same writer gives 
us a glimpse of the Princess in the sick-room. 
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“When,” he says, “I was once called in to 
one of her servants, that I might administer 
clinical baptism to his tiny sick child, how 
deep was her sympathy! And when she 
subsequently told me of the infant’s death, 
she did so with as much feeling as though it 
had been her own.” But let it not be sup- 
posed that the Princess Bismarck is a prey 
to that overwrought sentimentality which, 
may we be forgiven for saying so, often takes 
the place of true feeling in her countrywomen 
of every grade. Her sympathetic feeling is 
of the practical order, which finds its outlet 
in prompt action. Emotion, with her, does 
not expend itself in tears and wordy sensi- 
bility, but in helpful counsel, if such be 
needed, and in devising and applying a 
remedy if the case admit of such ; or at least 
in giving the moral support of her strong 
and resolute character. This readiness and 
ability to act upon the dictates of her vigor- 
ous common-sense has, of course, been often 
proved in her own domestic circle; notably, 
when her husband lay sick and apparently 
dying, at St. Petersburg. He had reached 
the northern capital with difficulty, and 
seemed to have exhausted the very residue 
of his forces. The physicians prescribed in 
Then 


vain, their remedies took no effect. 
arrived from Pomerania the statesman’s wife 


in answer to a hurried summons. Suppress- 
ing all outward marks of feeling, she sat 
down beside the sick-bed, and her very pre- 
sence there wrought an instant and visible 
change for the better in the invalid’s condi- 
tion. The medicine bottles were contemptu- 
ously banished from the room, and Frau von 
Bismarck watched, tended, soothed in the 
calm strength of her affection until the patient 
rallied and the malady was conquered. 
Many a time also, during the enforced 
absences of her husband, which he charac- 
terized as “semi-death,” has Frau von Bis- 
marck been sorely tried by anxious family 
cares which she was forced to face and fight 
through single-handed ; illnesses of the chil- 
dren (Marie, Herbert, and Wilhelm, com- 
monly called Bill), affairs relating to pro- 
perty, &c. No less trying in some respects 
were the journeys in which she accompanied 
her husband, taking with her the nursery 
party, who were thereby exposed to the most 
violent changes of climate, including that of 
St. Petersburg, where on one occasion the 
children were kept prisoners in-doors for 
three weeks, owing to the intense cold. Bis- 
marck himself gives us a sketch, in few but 
significant words, of one of these pilgrimages: 
—“T can picture myself with them now, first 





on the front-door steps, then both in the 
carriage” (apparently he is referring only to 
his two elder children) “with all manner of 
baby requisites, a fractious party, the young- 
ster roaring himself black in the face.” In 
several of his letters, indeed, Bismarck poses 
as something of a victim to family claims, as, 
for example, where he says, speaking of a 
projected excursion to the sea-side:—“I have 
held out against it for a long time; but as 
all the mothers and aunts are unanimous in 
declaring that nothing but sea-water and sea- 
air can do poor Mariechen any good, I know 
that if I still refuse, every cold in the head 
which may befall her to the seventieth year 
of her age will be set down to my avarice 
and paternal barbarity.” Then, again :— 
“Yesterday I was reduced to such a state 
of despair by all these plannings that I was 
positively determined to give up the whole 
journey ; and I went to bed with the firm 
resolution at all events to travel straight 
through without stopping anywhere on the 
way. But Johanna attacked me in the night, 
with the youngster in her arms, and, by dint 
of all the arts which drove man out of Para- 
dise, she of course gained her point, and the 
original scheme is to be carried out.” A 
truer index to his real feeling, however, ap- 
pears in the words written to his wife from 
Biarritz :—“I have a bad conscience, because 
I am seeing so much that is beautiful without 
you.” (It is thee and thou in the homely 
German.) “If you could only be carried 
hither through the air I would go with you 
this very moment back to San Sebastian.” 

But whatever might have been the feelings 
of the husband and father, genuine or as- 
sumed, in these domestic exigencies, the wife 
and mother was ever patient, faithful to 
duty, indefatigable in her exertions for the 
general good. That Bismarck was, in reality, 
more tolerant of the needs and ways of little 
children than he would represent himself to 
be may be safely gathered from a few sen- 
tences in a letter to his sister, written in 
1854 from Frankfort : “I am regularly home- 
sick for the country . . of course with 
the addition of a loving wife and cleanly, 
well-behaved children. When I hear one of 
these hopeful beings shouting in the street 
my heart fills with fatherly feelings and 
educational maxims.” 

In later years, when the home circle 
widened to give entrance to successive grand- 
children, we are permitted a delightful 
glimpse of a certain little Otto von Rantzau, 
the eldest son of Bismarck’s daughter, 
sitting on his grandfather’s knee, one hand 
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grasping a diminutive military cap, the other 
holding a little metal toy—a soldier with a 
gun, aiming at a target on a tree-stump. 
This stump is hollow, and conceals a money- 
box; the target is formed by a coin. If the 
aim be good, the target disappears with a 
clatter into the hidden recesses of the tree. 
The grandfather generously sacrifices coin 
after coin, and his laughter is no less joyous 
than that of the child each time that the 
weapon hits the mark. But bedtime comes, 
and stern fate, in the form of a relentless 
mamma, interposes to put an end to the 
game. The little face is upturned for the 
grandfather’s kiss. ‘Good night, little 
*toopid,” says the great Prince in its German 
equivalent, with an indulgent smile. ‘“ Dood 
night, ’ittle ’t ” but the parrot echo from 
the baby-lips is too profane for reproducing 
here. By this time the little Otto will have 
learned a more becoming reverence for his 
illustrious relative. 

There is a passage in one of Bismarck’s 
letters that throws light upon a trait in the 
Princess’s character which, though we may 
view it as an imperfection, would, neverthe- 
less, if absent, leave that character far less 
lovable and truly womanly. This is her 
habit of judging of people, and of feeling 
towards them cordially or the reverse, ac- 
cording to their appreciation or non-appre- 
ciation of her husband, of his ways and 
works. To hear him »lamed or misconstrued 
is keenest pain to her. In bygone years, in 
the days when Bismarck publicly boasted in 
haughty defiance that he was “the most 
vigorously and best-hated personage in the 








country,” when that hatred found vent in 
repeated attempts at assassination, this sen- 
sitiveness must have exposed her to little 
short of martyrdom. It is thus that Bis. 
marck gently rebukes this loving partisan- 
ship: “Do not forget, when you write to 
me, that your letters are not read by me 
alone, but by all kinds of post-office spies ; 
and do not inveigh so hotly against indivi- 
duals, for every word will immediately be 
carried back to the persons in question, and 
put down to my account. Besides, you do 
the people injustice.” Yet, a calm and un- 
impassioned judgment of her husband’s 
enemies would hardly be deemed a virtue in 
a sympathetic and devoted wife. 

In closing this faintly outlined character- 
sketch of a great and good woman, there 
remains to be noted one peculiarity which 
deserves especial remark, if we consider that 
in Germany religious observances are less 
strictly regarded than in England. The 
Princess Bismarck is a most regular attend- 
ant at church. Nothing but illness can ever 
cause her place there to be vacant, and so 
unostentatious is she in the performance 
of this duty, so free from state and pomp 
are her surroundings, that no stranger, glanc- 
ing at the quiet, devout-looking lady, would 
imagine her to be the wife, and oftentimes 
the counsellor, of the man whose words have 
swayed the destinies of Europe, nay, of the 
world itself. She is a representative of the 
best type of German Protestantism, in which 
true piety has not degenerated into pietism, 
nor simple, living faith been exchanged for 
cold and ever-questioning rationalism. 





DAWN 
By ROBERT 


AT SEA. 
RICHARDSON. 


& Naemreetoae the pale gateways of the east where night and morning meet, 
The dawn arrives with golden wings and crimson-sandalled feet ; 


The morning breaks as a girl wakes, 


as dewy fresh and fair, 


And smiling on a new day shakes the darkness from her hair. 


Cool little courier breezes blow from the rose heart of the sun, 
Before his flaming chariot wheels the waves like heralds run ; 
While broad o’er crimsoning sea and sky his banners are unrolled, 
And landward far white cliff and scaur flash back the morning gold. 


O dawn upon the pleasant land, it is a gracious thing, 

It brings fresh hope to fainting hearts, new courage on its wing; 
But dawn upon the troubled sea as life is unto death, 

And from the very lips of God cometh the morning’s breath. 
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With leaping heart the fisher greets the first faint fires of day, 
The jealous gale, that rent his sail, at morning dies away ; 

He sees the harbour lying in the grey light warm and still, 

The friendly lighthouse on the cliff, and the kirk below the hill. 


His path upon the midnight sea goes sounding dark and dim, 

And grim the foe, aloft, alow, that watch and wait for him ; 

The skies that laughed all day, at night may hurst in sullen thunder, 
While the black gulf of ocean yawns to suck his frail ship under. 


O none but those can know who've been in peril on the sea, 
What to the wearied shipman the dawn of day may be ; 

With skies as black as hell above, and a blacker sea beneath, 

A roar of breakers on his lee, and a plank ’twixt him and death. 
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Vv. 
Witt MitpmMAy To FRANK CAREY. 


-* our cosy little steamer parts the fresh 
blue water between the islands of Herm 
and Jethou, we have an opportunity of ad- 
miring the precipitous grandeur and pictu- 
resque gloom of Sark, and our wonder and 
admiration every moment increase as we 
approach this most remarkable and, in many 
respects, unique island. Huge masses of 
isolated rock, worn into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, some of them tunnelled and rent by 
the ceaseless action of the sea, stand up like 
spectral sentinels around it. As we approach 
the navigation seems to become more and 
more hazardous, for the giant outposts are 
surrounded by rocks of all forms in endless 
confusion—ugly and dangerous: some dis- 
tinctly visible, others known only by the com- 
motion which they make on the surface of the 
running tide. It seems, indeed, out of the 
question to visit the island with a view to 
landing on the western side, for, apart from 
the danger just referred to, the cliffs are so 
bold and vertical that it would be impossible 
to reach the green and fertile plateau above. 
The sun is shining beautifully, we are all 
in the best of spirits, and Mr. Guilbert, who 
is bent on making our excursion profitable as 
well as pleasant, tells us how the gallant and 
resourceful Flemings regained the island for 
England. 

“Sark,” says the narrator, “had for some 
years been in the hands of French pirates, 
who, cultivating the soil and availing them- 





selves of the fish with which the waters sur- 
rounding it abound, were able to subsist on 
the island, and had, from their constant 
attacks upon the merchant vessels passing 
across the channel, become the terror of the 
neighbouring islands. Many attempts had 
been made to dispossess them of Sark, but its 
natural bulwarks enabled them to prevent 
the landing of all who were sent against 
them. At last, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
one morning a solitary ship anchored in the 
bay ; a boat was dispatched from it bearing 
about a dozen of the crew and the master, 
and having in its stern a coffin. The pirates 
hurried down to the beach as the boat neared 
the strand ; to their inquiries as to the reason 
of its approach the master answered that 
they were all Flemings, that they were on 
their way to England, that one of their crew 
had died two days before, and being good 
Catholics they were anxious to lay him in 
consecrated ground, and that, seeing a church 
above the cliff, they had brought the coffin 
and craved permission to carry it ashore and 
place it peacefully in the graveyard there. 
After some deliberation the pirates consented 
to grant the Fleming’s request, provided his 
followers would submit to be deprived of all 
arms, aud would allow a selected number 
of the inhabitants of the island to go in his 
boat and hold possession of the ship until he 
had completed the burial of his late compa- 
nion. All this was willingly agreed to; an 
examination so close that even their pocket- 
knives were taken from them was submitted 
to by the Flemings, and the boat, filled with 
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island, and 
waited only for 
the arrival of 
their compa- 
nions in the 
ship, to whom 
they signalled, 
to overpower 
them com- 
pletely. For 
the pirates pro- 
vision had been 
made. No 
sooner did they 
board the Flem- 
ings’ vessel 
than sailors 
hitherto con- 
cealed rose from 
the deck, 
mastered and 
bound in chains 
the interlopers, 
and then, rais- 
ing the anchor, 
set sail to join 
the brave com- 
panions who 
required but 
their assistance 
to complete the 
extirpation of 
those who had 
so long and so 
injuriously in- 
vested Sark.” 
As we sail 
among the innu- 
merable rocks 
and islands that 
fret the blue 
surface of the 
water and show 
French pirates, started from the shore as | the force of the tides, our host takes a small 
the apparently funeral cortége began to wend | hand mirror from his pocket and_ holds ,it 
its way up the rocky sides of Sark. Care-| face upwards almost level in the sun. We 
fully they carried the coffin to the church, | inquire the meaning of this, and are in- 
reverently they entered its sacred doors, clos-| formed that it is a salute to the Seigneur, 
ing them with lock and key from the intru- | or lord of the manor, whose house occupies a 
sion of any who might desire to witness the | commanding position on the island. 
rites they were about to perform. But then, | Will he understand it ?” I inquire. 
instead of prayers for the dead, words of a| “Perfectly. He signals thus to his own 
different nature were heard. family when approaching the shore, and they 
“< Break open the coffin,’ was the order, | know when to expect him, even while he is a 
and ere many minutes had elapsed the little | considerable way off.” 
band of Flemings, armed with the weapons; Miss Guilbert, Mabel, Lieut. Craven, and 
they had concealed in the coffin, sallied from | 1, are put ashore in a small boat at a little 
the church door, prepared to encounter the | land-locked bay called the Creux, on the 
inhabitants whom the pirates had left on the | eastern shore of the island, where there is a 
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tiny wall-protected harbour, while Mr. Guil-| of the hand, “this tour is a personally con- 
bert and Mr. Philpots steamed off towards | ducted one—you see I am assuming the 
the northern end, to allow the latter an| part of guide already.” 
opportunity of examining some caves which} “ And what, pray, is the population of this 
have exercised a powerful influence over his | fair island ?” I inquire. 
imagination, and which, by the way, had been| “The population!” she repeats, consulting 
one of the purposes he had in view in his | her guide book—‘“ the population ”—reading 
visit to Guernsey. Passing through a long, | quickly —‘*‘said to be the gem of the Channel 
windy tunnel, cut in the solid rock, we regain Islands, and certainly few places contain 
the sunlight and ascend by a small white within so small an area such a wealth of ro- 
road, between high sheltering hedges, to the | mantic scenery—’” ‘“ But, Amie, conductors 
fertile levels above. _ don’t read from guide books. Mr. Mildmay 
“Fancy,” says Mabel, “this is the very | wants to know the population,” interrupts 
way by which the funeral corttge ascended | Mabel with a laugh.—‘‘The general shape of 
to the old church with their coffinful of | the island is something like the figure 8, the 
weapons.” ‘larger circle representing Great Sark, the 
“Yes,” the Lieutenant replies ; “how the | smaller one Little Sark ; while the Coupée 
grim old warriors must have smiled in their | joins the two at the point of intersection — 
sleeves at the trick they were so successfully the population—I don’t see the population— 
playing on the pirates ! ” ‘I shall ask papa.” The conductor looks 
“T think it was excessively mean,” retorts | rather meek while we laugh. We wander 
Mabel. “The pirates were betrayed by deceit; | on through the green lanes—for there are 
they had as good a right to the island as the | green lanes—in this apparent desolation— 
Flemings.” listening to the merry chatter of Mabel and 
“But Mabel, dear, you forget,” remon-|the Lieutenant, and to the thrilling bird 
strated the prudent and clear-sighted Miss | music overhead. We pass under majestically 
Guilbert, “the pirates were sea-robbers, they formed chestnut-trees, with their spire-like 
were like the spider in his den watching for spikes, bursting into flower, past orchards in 
unwary flies. These flies were the un- | full blossom, into a glen with a stream, across 
suspecting vessels that came too near the | which we pass on stepping-stones, up a slope, 
island. They were like 
the wreckers papa tells 
about, who used to 
put lights on the 
dangerous headlands 
to deceive vessels and 
lead them on to des- 
truction, in order that 
they might profit by 
plundering the wreck- 
age. I think the 
Flemings were brave 
men to risk so much 
to put down these 
marauders and estab- 
lish law and order. So, 
here is a hotel where 
visitors can stay and 
enjoy themselves, and 
rest in peace and 
safety ; and there, you ft 


see, are numerous we ol ey 4) 2% 
houses with a popula- a te ¥ Wee 
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occupations, and that’s see _ 

all owing to the Flem- \ —=— i lhe 5 
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she says with a smile 
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clad with primroses, the red campion, the 
summer-blue speedwell, and other wild 
flowers growing luxuriantly, till by-and-by 
we find ourselves on the verge of the Creux 
Terrible. 

“«This interesting object,’ says our con- 
ductor, again consulting the guide book, ‘is 
an immense natural shaft, or chimney, with,’ 
as you see, ‘vertical sides, about 150 feet in 
depth, communicating with the sea at the 
bottom, and opening into a sloping field,’ as 
you will observe, the field is inland, ‘a wild 
growth of furze and brambles’”—“ Where are 
the brambles?” interrupts Mabel—‘“*‘ furze 
and brambles,’ repeats the conductor, taking 
no heed, ‘surround the upper rim, and a 
steady head is required to look down the 
yawning chasm.’” 

“Tt has a connection with the sea, has it 
not?” inquires Mabel. 

“Yes,” answers her sister. ““ I must say I 
am disappointed with it, for last time papa 
was here he told us, in looking into its gloomy 
depths, he saw the sea plunging and raging 
in the abyss below and throwing up spray 
in clouds above where we are now standing, 
while the heavy boom of the ‘waters, as 
they plunged below, sounded like volcanic 
thunder.” 

“ Bravo!” shouts Lieutenant Craven, “ go 
on; by Jove, that is better than the guide 
book. It is equal to Milton.” 

“T cannot goon,” calmly replies our guide, 
‘“‘for papa stopped at this point ; the picture, 
you will observe, was complete. I am only 
sorry we have not been able to see it for 
ourselves ; but if you will sit down calmly 
on the grass, safely away from the crater, 
I will tell you astory of the Creux Terrible.” 

We seat ourselves obediently (this young 
person has wonderful command), and she 
begins—“ One summer eve, when tired of 
the sports of her companions, and troubled 
by the love she felt for one whom report de- 
clared to be unworthy of her, the youn 
Lizette wandered sadly from the dancing aa 
found herself on the very edge of Le Creux 
Terrible. Seating herself amid the bushes 
which encircled it, she poured out from the 
fulness of her heart the sorrowful anxiety 
that oppressed her. 

“*QOh, that David were as steady us he is 
kind,’ she said. ‘Oh, that I might venture 
to become his wife. The maiden starts— 
she bends over the chasm, from below she 
hears a voice— 

“¢Fear not, Lizette, fear not!’ it softly 
whispers. - Breathless, and hanging over the 
fearful precipice, she listens for more. Again 








it speaks, now more decidedly, ‘ Fear not to 
marry David.’ Assured that a spirit had 
spoken to her, the girl in joyful confidence 
returns to her home and there declares her 
determination to accept David as her hus- 
band. A short month after she has become 
his bride. Time goes on, and Lizette has 
had no reason to regret that she listened to 
the spirit’s voice. David is all that is good, 
and on another summer eve, when they stood 
by Le Creux— 

“*T wish, David, that the spirit would 
speak something good for our boy,’ she said, 
holding the child, crowing with delight, to- 
wards his father. 

“¢ Let us draw near and see whether the 
spirit still dwells in Le Creux,’ said David. 

“Again Lizette hangs overthe precipice, and 
again a soft voice appears to ascend—‘ Pray 
and watch, Lizette, blessings are in store for 
your child.’ Lizette turns with delight to 
see whether David has also heard the hopeful 
promise, she is startled by the comic ex- 
pression of his face. ‘David, why do you 
smile? Did you not hear the spirit’s voice?’ 

«Not only did I hear it, but it was I who 
spoke, Lizette. Forgive me while I confess 
the deception I have practised. I have long 
had the power of throwing my voice where 
I would, and on that night, when you wan- 
dered so sorrowful and so full of doubt to 
Le Creux, I followed you, and hearing from 
your own lips that you loved me, I availed 
myself of this power to send you what 
appeared a message from the land of spirits, 
and to give you courage to become my wife. 
Hark! Lizette, it comes again—“ Fear not to 
marry David.” You are not angry with me, 
little wife? We have been very happy since 
you heard that voice.’ 

“<Then my own husband is my good spirit! 
Ah, David, I am happy and thankful too,’ 
said Lizette, pressing close to her side the 
protecting arm her husband had thrown 
round her.’ ” 

But Frank, we are not yet done with Sark. 
We saw the Coupée, a narrow isthmus which 
connects Great and Little Sark. I don’t sup- 
pose you have visited this island, or, I think, 
I should have heard you speak of the Coupee. 
It is one of the most wonderful physical 
features in the island. It is about the width 
of one of the Guernsey lanes, and is 450 feet 
long and nearly 400 feet above the sea. 

On the way back our guide points out the 
prison of the island, and tells us a charming 
incident which I am sure will make you smile. 
Some years ago the door of this place of pun- 
ishment had to be broken open to incarcerate 
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aprisoner. The lock afterwards would not 
work. The culprit was an English servant, 
who had stolen some linen from her mistress, 
and was condemned to a short period of im- 
prisonment. She was so terrified with the 





that he had grown quite miserly regarding 
the moments as they passed. He has such a 
happy way of turning a compliment—but, 
no, May, 1 must not tell what the compli- 
ment was, for: you will think I am falling in 








dark and uninhabitable character of the place, | love wjth him—that, of course, is absurd. 
that she declared she would lose her reason | Love, I should think, is a matter of slow 
if locked up in it. It was, therefore, re- | growth. I am a plain, staid, unemotional 
solved to leave the door open, and the pri- | creature, and IJ am sure could not, if I tried, 
soner sat in the doorway while the generous- | fall in love in a month. Burn this as soon as 
hearted women of Sark brought their sewing | you read it, May dear, the idea of such a 
and other domestic work to the prison door, | thing is too dreadfully absurd, and I would 
and sat beside her, affording what consola- | not for the world that any one but yourself 





tion they could until her term of so-called 
imprisonment was over. 

Do you know, Frank, I am getting to like 
our guide. 


VI. 
AMIE GUILBERT TO MAy CAREY. 


My darling May, we are enjoying a delight- 
fully quiet day after the activities and adven- 
tures of the past week. Mr. Mildmay has 
been in Guernsey for a whole fortnight—the 
half of the time he has allowed himself for a 
holiday—but to tell you the truth, it is not 
all holiday with him, for he does a lot of 
writing. He was polite enough to say we 
Were making it such a happy time for him 


should see it. Oh, May, such an interest as he 
| takesin flowersandsimple natural objects. He 
| must, I should think, have a good knowledge 
| of botany, for he can discourse on, and tell 
_ you the names of wild flowers, grasses, and 
ferns of every description. There are some 
native plants that he did not know, but he 
did not rest until he found out their names, 
and made a note of them. For instance, 
he had never seen a tulip tree. I took him 
to see one in Grange Road; it was in full 
white blossom—the flower comes first, and 
the leaves afterwards. He was simply de- 
lighted. Is it not nice to see a learned and 
clever man enjoying such innocent pleasure ! 
Mr. Philpot has been going round amongst 
the peasants picking up scraps of folk-lore. 
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He is really a good and interesting old gen- 
tleman. He came into the garden to-day 
where I was working—Lieutenant Craven is 
on duty and Mr. Mildmay is at work. “ My 
dear Miss Guilbert,” he says, speaking very 
gently, “I have made such discoveries since 
coming to this beautiful island of yours, such 
discoveries of ancient superstitious beliefs still 
lingering amongst the common people here. 
It appears that the robin, which is held in 
such respect by us in England, is never wel- 
come at your windows because its presence 
is believed to foreshadow death. I conversed 
with an old lady in the Couture district who 
seriously believes that if a robin pecks at 
your window, it is a sure indication that 
at that moment some relative of the family 
has died.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Philpot,” I ven- 
tured to remark, “it is a good thing these old 
beliefs have died out, or are fast dying out? 
They must have been the cause of great and 
unnecessary unhappiness.” 

“True,” he replies ; “ you are an exceed- 
ingly practical young lady, and what you say 
is philosophically correct. The inevitable 


evils of life are hard enough to bear when 


they befall us, and it was not meant that we 
should foreknow either its sorrows or its joys. 
It is, therefore, a happy thing, as you pru- 
dently remark, that these old beliefs are dis- 
appearing from amongst us. It is interesting 
and useful, however, to gather such relics of 
ancient belief and see how far they still 
influence the people. It is by such means 
that we are able to compare and contrast 
ourselves with the past, and measure the 
development of reason and civilisation. But 
their forecasts were not all of evil, Miss 
Guilbert. Here is an item that will interest 
most young people, which I picked up in the 
neighbourhood of Cobo Bay. If you wish 
to obtain a vision of your future lover the 
plan to adopt is as follows. You place your 
shoes, or boots, or slippers, as the case may 
be, on the floor, immediately under where 
your head is to repose, in the shape of a T, 
and when you are in bed repeat the following 
quatrain :— 
** I’ve put my shoes in the shape of a T, 
Hoping my true love to see, 


Let him be young, let him be old, 


Let him come and visit me.”’ : 


I make a note of this for Lieut. Craven, 
who is such a gushing young man about 
girls. I shall substitute her for him in the 
rhyme ; he is so full of sentiment I am quite 
sure the spell will take hold of him. 

But, May, here is something for your 





private ear. My talk with Mr. Philpots has 
resulted in the discovery of a recipe. He 
got it from a most beautiful old lady who 
lives in the Candie Road. She has such a 
lovely complexion and clear soft eyes. | 
have often admired her. Mr. Philpots has 
noted it in his diary under the head of folk 
medicine, but that is only for the sake of 
classification. ‘Tea made from the dry 
leaves of the eye-bright adds brilliancy and 
lustre to the eye, by purging the vision.” [| 
really have a mind to try it. Iam not a 
believer in the supernatural, May, but I am 
sure there is more virtue in certain herbs 
when applied to the healing or preservation 
of the human body than we are generally 
aware of. Will you make a compact with 
me to try it? 

Here is Mabel coming down the garden 
walk on papa’s arm, heigh-ho. The gentle- 
men are not to be with us to night. I won- 
der if life goes on thus at the Old Govern- 
ment House. 

VII. 


Witt MitpmMAy To FRANK CAREY. 


My dear boy, what a mercy it was we— 
I mean Lieutenant Craven, the girls and I— 
did not accompany our host and his elderly 
guest to the caves at Sark. It seems he had 
read of these wonderful caves in some maga- 
zine article—there is no book about them, 
so far as I know—and he was so smitten of 
love of them that in one or two instances he 
actually divested himself of his clothes and 
swam to obtain admission to them. Of 
course, he had prepared himself with a suit- 
able sea dress and a pair of wading shoes; 
but think of the courage it required to go 
alone into subterranean grottoes and caverns, 
where, in all likelihood, no human face was 
ever seen before, and where some horrible, 
slimy marine monster might be waiting to 
resent such impertinent intrusion. I always 
think, enthusiasts who can perform such deeds 
of daring must be destitute of imagination. 
As for me, I simply could not do it; indeed, 
if I attempted such a thing I would never 
come out alive, for I should be completely 
swallowed up by creatures of my own brain. 
It must have been weirdly grand, however, 
to see some of these caves, into which no 
boat has ever sailed ; where you wander or 
wade through chambers and corridors (I write 
from Mr. Philpot’s glowing description), 
lighted from roof and sides by rents of red 
felspar and alge-coloured granite; into which 
the fresh sunshine finds its way, lighti 
walls frescoed with sea-anemones. Pink an 
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crimson, and every hue of brown and olive- 

reen blending and interblending in tenderest 
gradations. While beneath, patches of saffron 
and magenta-coloured sponge send back their 
liquid radiance in response to the golden 
light. But fancy, floating or swimming into 
acave,as our good friend did, with an en- 
trance not more than a yard or two in width, 
and the risk of having your back or sides 





| having this marvellous phenomenon all to 
| one’s self. It seems, this special cave, into 
which our keen conchologist glided, like 
many of the others, is lighted mysteriously 
from the roof, and in bright sunshine is filled 
with a cool, soft radiance. It is a wide 


| chamber, crossed by an arch at the farther 


torn with barnacles as you glide in on the | 
rising wave ; and then think of the glory of | 


ficent undergrowths of red, green, or purple 
sea-weed, large patches of rich yellow and 
red sponges and other sea growths, animate 
and inanimate, of wondrous form and coiour, 
all blending, and seen as if through a magni- 
fying lens on the apparently oily surface of 
this subterranean sea. The caves, I believe, 
are very numerous, and, for those who care 
to explore them, are stored with all kinds of 
animal and vegetable life. Mr. Philpots, 
who has simply sampled them, means to 
return and satisfy his naturalistic hunger by 
fuller exploration. 


end, with from ten to fifteen feet of clear 
green water beneath the swimmer’s chin. 
Resting on a projecting ledge, one looks 
down through the crystal depths upon magni- 


Yesterday Mr. Guilbert took me to see 
Victor Hugo’s house. It is a large, square 
building with a flat roof, surrounded by an 
iron railing. Here, it is said, the great poet 
and novelist wrote many of his books, in- 
cluding “The Toilers of the Sea.” Mr. 


_Guilbert remembers him well—a man with 


a fine presence, silent and reserved, commonly 
clad in a military cloak. He did not 
minglé much with Society in Guernsey. He 
made drawings now and then—weird and 
wonderful things they were, which Mr. 
Guilbert was privileged on one occasion to 
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inspect. We visited the gaol, the court- 
houses, the Queen’s Tower, the Guille-Allés 
library, and the Grange Club; in fact, in a 
few hours, under Mr. Guilbert’s guidance, I 
saw as much of this delightful old town as I 
could have done in as many days if I had 
been left to myself. He is a most interesting 
host, and possesses vast wealth of information 
regarding local affairs. Do you remember 


the Bailiff’s Cross? I doubt very much if you 
do. Strangers often find out things that 
natives take no notice of. It is not an eree- 
tion but a rude cross-shaped mark, cut ina 
stone on the foot-path at the top of the hill 
leading from the town to St. Andrews. There 
is an interesting legend connected with this 
spot which Mr. Guilbert recited to me. It is 
too long to repeat here, but if you have not 
heard it I will tell you about it on my 
return. 

I fear, Frank, I am getting dreadfully idle; 
instead of going back and setting to work 
I went and lunched with the Guilberts after 
our morning stroll. You ask me what I 
think of Miss Guilbert; well, to tell you the 
truth, I think she is a downright good girl 
with no nonsense about her. She is an ad- 
mirable housekeeper, practical to the last 
degree, perhaps not highly intellectual, but 
intelligent and sympathetic; in sober earnest, 
Frank, she would really make an excellent wife, 
and were she free, there is no saying what re- 
sult a month might evolve ; but Craven tells 
me—he is a fearful gossip—he understands 
she is engaged to some relative, a second 
cousin or something, a young doctor in 
Southampton. Of course, I ought to be de- 
lighted at the young lady’s prospects, but all 
the same the young scamp spoiled my happi- 
ness for at least one day by his voluntary 
| chatter. 














SUSIE. 


«“ LITTLE girl has died,” they say— 
Only sixteen ! 

Weep, if ye may—bend low as ye pray 
“ What does it mean ?” 


But we cannot weep, though the child be dead, 
And hearts beat sore ; 

Life droops unwed, by yon stirless bed, 
By the shadowed door. 


Listen ! God fashioned a house—He said 
“ Build it with care ;” 
Then softly laid the soul of a maid 
To dwell in there. 


| And always He watched it—guarded it so 
Both day and night ; 

The wee soul grew as your lilies do 
Splendid and white. 


It grew, I say, as your lilies grow, 
Tender and tall ; 

Till God smiled “ Now, the house is too low 
For the child, and small.” 


| And gently 


He shut the shutters one night, 
And closed the door ; 

“More room and more light to walk upright 

On a Father's floor.” 





More room and more light for the maid you know— 
Only sixteen ; 

And on God’s High Row, where angels go, 
She smiles between. 


A. H. BEGBIE. 





SURVIVALS OF THE STONE AGE. 
By tue Rev. ROBERT MUNRO, B.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A, Scor. 


'MHE Stone Age has been defined as “ that 

period in which stone is habitually used 
as material for weapons and tools.” ‘Traces 
of this peculiar phase of civilisation have 
been found in almost every part of the globe. 
It would seem as if similar needs gave rise to 
similar results, and that men, unacquainted 
with the working of metals, pressed into their 
service the hardest substance they knew, and 
shaped it into forms whose types have never 
become obsolete. The spears and knives, the 
hammers and axes, the buildings and monu- 
ments of the Stone Age are thus not merely 
the products of a savage state; they are the 
earliest stage of a civilisation which, though 
in the main ever advancing from the lower 
to the higher, can never really disassociate 
itself from the past and its methods. 

But even more remarkable than the exist- 
ence of a Stone Age among widely differing 
peoples is the prevalence of: the mythic ele- 
ment in connection with the relics of this 
period. As. soon as races begin to use bronze 
and iron it is found that they not only gra- 
dually forget the original purpose of the 
ruder implements of their ancestors, but that 
they come to look upon them with supersti- 
tious reverence. Toa warrior of the Stone 
Age flint weapons were common, every-day 
things, having but one meaning and one use. 
Yet, strange as it may appear, to his brother 
of the bronze and iron ages these same wea- 
pons are not weapons at all ; they are regarded 
as sacred and supernatural objects possessed 
of virtues wonderful as they are incredible. 
That such a belief should prevail to the pre- 
sent time—and that among the most civilised 
nations—is certainly a curious psychological 
problem—a problem the right solution of 
which might perhaps throw some light on 
the obscurer superstitions of the past and 
the present. The purpose of this paper is 
not, however, to attempt an explanation of 
the development of these mythical concep 
tions: it is the more pleasant one of describ- 
ing the nature and character of the principal 
forms which they assume. 

Arrow-heads of flint are at once the most 
beautiful and best known of the productions 
of the Stone Age. In every great district of 
the world the use of the bow seems to have 
suggested itself as an independent invention. 
Early man had to hunt as well as to fight, 
and wherever he has left marks of his pre- 





sence arrow-heads of flint or stone are plenti- 
ful. They are picked-up on the open field ; 
they are discovered in cairns and mounds, 
where they formed part of the treasures 
buried with the dead ; and in Denmark they 
have been found sticking in the cheek- 
bone of a stag and in the socket of a human 
skull. 

Yet universal as was the use of arrow- 
heads in primitive times, their real purpose is 
now so generally unknown that they are popu- 
larly believed to be “ elf-darts” or “ elf-bolts” 
hurled by the fairies in their efforts to injure 
man and beast. This singular belief is still 
more or less widely prevalent in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in Scandinavia, Italy and 
France. Other peoples, such as the Japanese, 
account for their origin by imagining that 
they are showered from heaven by an army 
of spirits that fly once a year through the air 
in the rain and the tempest. This idea may 
possibly have arisen from the fact, which I 
have more than once verified, that arrow- 
heads are often found after a storm in places 
where the day before there wss no trace of 
them—the rain having in the meantime 
washed away the mould and laid them bare. 

But if the arrows of the elfin spirits could 
do harm, they were also supposed to possess 
the virtue of removing or averting evil. In 
the remoter parts of Ireland, Scotland, and 
England the peasantry still believe that water 
in which “elf-darts” and coins have been 
placed is an infallible remedy for cattle that 
have been shot at by the fairies. Arrow- 
heads, when used as amulets, were further 
accredited with the power of preserving the 
wearers from danger, and from the influence 
of malignant spirits. It is almost certain 
that it was for this purpose they found a 
place in the necklaces worn by the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt and of Etruria. In 
Italy they are still in common use as preser- 
vatives against evil; and in our own land it 
is only within the present century that they 
have ceased to be carried as charms. 

As might be expected, the deluded crea- 
tures who professed to practise witchcraft 
set a high value on arrow-heads. They 
averred that they were manufactured for 
their special use by the arch-fiend and his 
imps, and that so fatal was their power that 
whoever was struck by them must die even 
though he were protected by a coat of mail. 
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In “The Ancient Criminal Trials” of Scot- 
land there are many references to this absurd 
idea. There it is stated that the witches 
sometimes made “a picture of clay” repre- 


Stone Axe, with Runic Inscription (Upsala). 


senting the person whose death they wished 
to bring about—the modern corp cré—and 
that they threw “elf-darts” at this clay 
image until it was broken. This, if a 
somewhat slow process, was considered to 
be unfailing in its results. But at other 
times they went to work in a more open and 
expeditious manner. They waited their 
opportunity, and cast the arrow-heads. di- 
rectly at their victims by jerking them with 
the thumb nail and the forefinger, repeating, 
as they did, the words: 
** T shoot yon man in the Devil’s name, 
He shall not win (get) heall (whole) hame (home), 


And this shall be always true, a , 
There shall not be an bit of him on lieiw (alive).’’ 


Flint axes and hammers are other imple- 
ments of the Stone Age which have been 
found in great abundance in nearly every 
part of the world from Siberia to New Zea- 
land. Their form, which is often very 
graceful and beautifully finished, is 
not unlike the hammers and chisels 
still in use. Many of them have a 
sharp, cutting edge, and are exqui- 
sitely ground and polished ; and even 
the rudest are so shaped that one 
would think it impossible that their 
primary design should ever be mis- 
understood. And yet, curiously 
enough, they are known in the diffe. 
rent countries where they are found 
not as the common-place instruments 
of a past age, but as “ thunderbolts,” 
which have fallen with the lightning 
from heaven. This idea recurs in the 
name applied to them in the British 
Islands, in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Iceland ; in France, Portugal and 
the Channel Islands ; in Germany, Holland, 
Russia, Greece, Italy ; and in Affica, India, 
China, and Japan. In certain districts of 
Scotland, in addition to being known as 
“thunderbolts,” they are believed to be 
“ Purgatory hammers,” with which the spirits 


| of the dead, in their desire to get free, thunder 
| at the gates of the nether world. 
Stone hatchets, not less than arrow-heads, 
|are popularly invested with supernatural 
attributes. It is an old and all but 
universal superstition that the house 
in which they are kept cannot be 
struck by lightning. Even at the 
present day the people of Shetland 
and the West of England, of Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, and Brittany, are 
unwilling to part with them, because 
they believe that by doing so they 
expose themselves to danger from 
the thunderstorm. Just as the horse-shoe is 
still nailed to the door in country districts 
that it may ward off disease and misfortune, 
so, in many a European home, the weapon 
of a far-past age and civilisation may be 
found doing duty as a protective charm. 

Besides the belief that stone axes can drive 
away lightning there are various other more 
limited and local purposes which they are 
supposed to serve. 

They are placed in byres and sheepfolds in 
order to defend the cattle and the flocks from 
evil influences. When ground into powder, 
or chipped into small bits, they constitute a 
sovereign cure for every form of cattle dis- 
ease. In some cases they are also used for 
the purpose of enriching the milk. Childish 
as these superstitious notions may be they 
linger on to this day in the North of England, 
in Derbyshire, and in Guernsey, in the North 
and West of Scotland, and in several locali- 





Arrow-heads, mounted in Silver, and used as Amulets. 


ties in Ireland, France, Sweden, Bavaria, 
Switzerland, and Brazil. 

In Cornwall these stones are reputed to 
have a habit of changing colour at the ap- 
proach of a storm; while in Germany, under 
the same conditions, they are said to sweat 
| profusely. Yet, whatever signs of trepida- 
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tion they may thus occasionally manifest, the 
sailor of the English Channel can await the 
coming tempest without blanching if he 
knows that the pierre du tonnerre is hidden 
in the captain’s cabin. 

Mr. F. C. Lukis declares that stone axes 
are used in Brittany for purifying the water, 
and that he has himself seen as many as five 
lying at the bottom of one well at Mor- 
bihan. 


the ends, as if they were worn suspended 
from the neck or the waist. Even within the 
historical period, so great was the reputation 
they enjoyed, that they were deemed worthy 
to be given as royal gifts. In 1081 the 
| Emperor of Constantinople sent a present to 
| Henry IV. of Germany, consisting of a gold 
| cross ornamented with pearls, a crystal cup, 
some relics of the saints, and a “ thunder- 
bolt ” mounted in gold. And the catalogue 





The water in which a “thunderbolt” has | of the Lorraine Museum has an entry pur- 


been dipped is regarded by the peasants of 
Cornwall as a 
remedy for rheu- 
matism. In Bur- 
mah and Assam it 
is said that ophthal- 
mia disappears 
when the stone is 
reduced to powder 
and administered 
in that way. It is 
within my own 
knowledge that in 
the North High- 
lands of Scotland 
wonderful healing 
virtues are attri- 
buted to the filings 
of “thunderbolts,” 
and that a quack 
doctor who adop- 
ted this method of 
cure soon won an extraordinary reputation. 

In Hungary stone axes are placed under 
the heads of children about to be baptized, 
whilst in certain districts in Sweden their 
presence is considered to facilitate accouch- 
ments. 

Sometimes, however, these old weapons 
were put to uses even more ignominious than 
those we have stated. Montelius, a distin- 
guished Swedish archeologist, mentions that 
only a short time ago a fisherman in Verm- 
land employed stone axes to sink his nets, be- 
cause he fancied that the fish went much more 
readily into them than into those which were 
otherwise weighted. The same authority 
further relates that in the Museum at Visby 
a stone axe is preserved which was long used 
by its owner to hang in her vat, that the 
troll or brownie might not destroy the 
brew. 

From the earliest times the very highest 
value was attached to stone axes as personal 
amulets. They invariably form part of the 
deposits buried with the dead. Many of 
them are elaborately mounted in bronze or 
gold ; others have 4 hole bored at one of 

XXXI—24 


Etruscan Necklace, with Arrow-head as Pendant. 


| porting that a similar gift was bestowed by a 


French ambassa- 
dor upon Francis, 
Prince of Lorraine, 
who died in 1670. 

A few of the 
stones are covered 
with figures and 
inscriptions. The 
most remarkable of 
these is an axe of 
polished serpen- 
tine, in the Mu- 
seum of the Acro- 
polis at Athens, on 
which is sculptured 
the figures of men, 
a bull, a dog, and 
a serpent. From 
the Greek inscrip- 
tion which it bears, 
it is supposed to 
have been employed as a mystical amulet by 
the sect of the Basilidians, who flourished in 
the early centuries of our era. Another 
example, dating about the same period, and 
coming from Egypt, is incised on both sides 
with a peculiar Gnostic formula. In the 
Museum at Upsala, Sweden, there is exhi- 
bited a fine specimen of a perforated stone 
axe, with alate Runic inscription engraven 
on its side. The letters are L, Th, O, B, 
which may perhaps stand for the four 
great Gods of the North—Loki, Thor, Odin, 
and Balder. 

Another implement which has passed into 
the domain of myth is the common whorl. 
The whorl consists of a round piece of per- 
forated stone, of sufficient weight to assist 
the rotation of the spindle before it is loaded 
with the yarn. It is still in active use in 
Scotland, India, South Africa, and else- 
where. 

But however extensively the whorl may 
enter as a factor into our modern civilisation, 
its origin goes back to far distant times. It 
is found, according to Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
“associated with the builders and occupants 
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of the brochs and eirde-houses; in Anglo- 
Saxon and Carlovingian graves ; among the 
relics of the Swiss lake-dwellers; in the 
débris of that city which, acco: ding to Schlie- 
mann, had perished and was forgotten before 
the Troy of Homer had its foundations laid ; 
among the vestiges of the Egyptians of the 





Whorl of Stone (Modern). 


Pyramid times and the mound-builders of 
North America—associated, in short, with 
‘the man without a story,’ not in special 
localities, but almost everywhere.” 


in those pleces where whorls have been 
wholly laid aside, their real use should be 
forgotten, and that, like the arrow-heads and 
stone axes, a number of mythical notions 
should gather around them. Not to go fur- 
ther afield than our own country, it may be 
enough to mention that in Cornwall they are 
known as “ Pixies’ grindstones,” in Scotland 
as “‘ Pixy wheels,” and in Ireland as “ Fairy 
mill-stones.” By the people of the Hebrides 
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stone knives by people long acquainted with 
bronze and iron. Tylor mentions that, at 
the present day, an African tribe living near 
the Gold Coast offers once a year, in sacrifice 
to the god Gimawond, an ox slain with a 
sharp stone. This tribe is perfectly accus. 
tomed to the use of iron, yet it clings to the 
method of an older civilisation, in the belief 
that a special blessing is conferred thereby. 
It was, no doubt, for the same reason that 
the Aztecs, when discovered by the Spaniards, 
performed their sacrificial rites with obsidian 
knives, although they had an acquaintance 
with the working of bronze and of other 
metals. 

It is not, however, among semi-civilised 


| races only that this idea can be traced ; the 


history of Rome, of Carthage, of Egypt, and 
of Palestine supplies many illustrations of the 
same belief. 

The writings of Livy, Cornelius Nepos, 
Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus prove that 


_the Romans sometimes ratified oaths and 


engaged in battles by offering victims slain 
with a flint stone; that the Carthaginians 
concluded their celebrated treaty with the 


| Romans by the sacrifice of a lamb killed with 
It need not then surprise us to know that 


they are called “ Adder stones,” and are be-_ 
lieved to have been formed by a succession | 
of serpents passing through the same hole, 


and hardening the dust into stone by the 
slime that exudes from their bodies! 


stones” enjoyed a very general reputation 
in Scotland as a means of curing the treubles 
both of man and beast. Indeed, there was 
searcely anything that they could not do, 
save raising the dead. Now, with the light 
of a brighter day, their glory is fast depart- 
ing, and they are only resorted to here and 
there, in the remoter corners of Lewis, as a 
last remedy for cattle that have been bitten 
by serpents. 

There is another superstition connected 
with stone implements which, although it 
does not now exist in Europe, once occupied 
an important part in the religious ceremonies 
of the past: 1 refer to the ritualistic use of 





a flint knife ; and that the Egyptians, in per- 
forming the rite of embalming, opened the 
bodies with a sharp “Ethiopian stone.” These 
instances, strangely out of place in such rela- 
tions, are evidently survivals handed reli- 
giously down from neolithic times, and which 
the culture of the succeeding ages was not 
able completely to supersede. 

Peculiarly interesting are the references 
in Jewish history to this remarkable belief 
and practice. In Ex. iv. 25, it is said that 
“ Zipporah took a flint, and cut off the fore- 
skin of her son” (R. V.); while in Joshua v. 
2, it is declared that “the Lord said unto 
Joshua, make three knives of flint, and cir- 


| cumcise the children of Israel the second 
About a century ago so-called “ Adder | 





time. And Joshua made him knives of flint, 
and circumcised the children of Israel” (R. V.). 
The word in Exodus, “2 (tsor) may, perhaps, 
be explained otherwise than by taking it to 
mean a flint knife, though this is the significa- 
tion which is given to it by all the principal 
commentators. But the expression in Joshua, 
Sz NAVI (charevoth tsurim), can have 
only one meaning, that given to it in the Re- 
vised Version, which is also the rendering of 
the older versions, such as the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, the Syriac and Arabic. As further 
illustrating this point it may be mentioned 
that the Septuagint makes a notable addition 
to the Hebrew account of Joshua’s burial 
recorded in Joshua xxiv. 30. After stating 
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that he was buried in the country of Ephraim, 
it adds: “There they laid along with him in 
the tomb, wherein they buried him there, 
the stone knives with which he circumcised 
the children of Israel at Gilgal, when he led 
them forth from Egypt, according as the 
Lord commanded him. And they are there 
until this day.” It may, then, be taken as 





certain that the earliest form of circumcision 
among the Jews, as among the Egyptians 
and other nations, was that effected by means 
of a flint knife. Nor has this custom yet 
become altogether extinct. ‘ Even now,” says 
Kalisch, “those Jewish male children who 
die before the eighth day from their birth 
are circumcised with stone knives.” 





BASIL AND ANNETTE. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avrnor or “‘ Brapr-o’-Grass,’”’ ‘‘Grur,’”’ ‘“‘ Lovze’s Harvest,” ‘‘ BreEap anp CHEESE AND Kisszs,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A MALICIOUS smile played about the 
old man’s lips as he glanced at Basil 
and Annette. For a few moments he did 
not speak, but stood enjoying the situation; 
feeling himself master of it; and when he 
broke the silence his voice was smooth and 
suave. The malignancy of his feelings was 
to be found in his words, not in the tone in 
which he uttered them. 

“Ah, Mr. Basil Whittingham once more ; 


Mr. Basil Whittingham, the English gentle- 
man, ready at a moment’s notice to give 
lessons in manners, conduct, and good breed- 


ing. But then it is to proclaim oneself a 
fool to take a man at his own estimate of 
himself. I find you here in the company of 
my niece. Favour me with an explanation, 
Mr. Basil Whittingham.” 

“There is nothing to explain,” said Basil, 
still with his arm round Annette. “I have 
been absent some time, and happening, for- 
tunately, to return before Miss Bidaud left 
the country have met her here, and was 
exchanging a few words of farewell.” 

“Of course, of course. Who would ven- 
ture to dispute with so reproachless a gentle- 
man? Who would venture to whisper that 
in these last few words of farewell there was 
any attempt to work upon a child’s feelings, 
any attempt to make the spurious metal of 
self-interest shine like purest gold? On one 
side a young girl, as yet a mere child, whose 
feelings are easily worked upon ; on the other 
side a grown man versed in the cunning of 
the world; and using it with a keen eye to 
profitable use in the future. Not quite an 
equal match, it appears to me, but I may be 
no judge. My dealings, until I met with 
you, have been with honest men, and there 





has been a touch of honour in them. Your 
schooling has been of a different kind. If I 
were to hint that this meeting between you 
and my dear niece and ward has anything 
of a clandestine nature in it, you would 
probably treat me to a display of indig- 
nant fireworks. If I were to hint that, in- 
stead of so advising this child that she should 
hold out her arms gladly to the new life into 
which she is about to enter, you were instil- 
ling into her a feeling of repugnance against 
it, and of mistrust against those whose duty 
it will be to guide her aright and teach her 
—principles”—his eyes twinkled with malig- 
nant humour as he spoke this word—“ you, 
English gentleman that you are, would re- 
pudiate the insinuation with lofty scorn. But 
when you exchange confidences with me you 
are in the presence of a man who has also seen 
something of the world, and who, although it 
has dealt him hard buffets, still retains some 
old-fashioned notions of honour and manli- 
ness. I apply the test to you, adventurer, 
and you become instantly exposed. Ah! 
here is my sister, this sweet young child’s 
aunt, who will relieve you of your bur- 
den.” 

He took the hand of the unresisting girl 
and led her to her aunt, whose arm glided 
round Annette’s waist, holding it as in a vice. 

“J will not answer you,” said Basil, with 
an encouraging smile at Annette, whose face 
instantly brightened. “Annette knows I 
have spoken the truth, and that is enough.” 

“Yes, Basil,” said Annette, boldly, “you 
have spoken the truth, and I will never, 
never forget what you have said to me to- 
day.” 

«Take her away,” said Gilbert Bidaud to 
his sister; “the farce is played out. Ina 
week it will be forgotten.” 
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“Good-bye, Basil,” said Annette, “and 
God bless you.” 

“Good-bye, Annette,” said Basil, “ and 
God guard you.” 

“How touching, how touching!” mur- 
mured Gilbert Bidaud. “It is surely a scene 
from an old comedy. Take her away.” 

“ Just one moment, please,” said old Corrie, 
joining the group. “ Here is something that 
belongs to the little lady, that she would like 
to take with her to the new world. It will 
remind her of the old, and of friends she 
leaves in it.” 

It was the magpie in its wicker cage, whose 
tongue being loosened by company, or per- 
haps by a desire to show off its accomplish- 
ments to an appreciative audience, became 
volubly communicative. 

“Basil! Basil! Basil and Annette! Little 
lady! Little lady !” 

In his heart Gilbert Bidaud was disposed 
to strangle the bird, but his smile was amia- 
bility itself as he said to Annette, “ Yours, 
my child ?” 

“Yes, mine,” she answered. “ Mr. Corrie 
gave it to me.” 

“ But Mr. Corrie is not rich,” said Gilbert 
Bidaud, pulling out his purse; “you are. 
Shall we not pay him for it ?” 

“No,” said Annette, before old Corrie 
could speak. ‘I would not care for it if he 
took money for it.” 

“Well said, little lady,” said old Corrie ; 
“the bird is friendship’s offering, and for that 
will be valued and well cared for, I don’t 
doubt. It is your property, mind, and no 
one has a right to meddle with it.” 

“ Friendship’s offering!” said Gilbert Bi- 
daud, with a long, quiet laugh. ‘We came 
out to the bush to learn something, did we 
not, sister? Why, here we find the finest of 
human virtues and sentiments, the smuggest 
of moralities, the essence of refined feeling. 
It is really refreshing. Do not be afraid, 
Mr. Corrie. Although I would not take your 
word about that wood-splitting contract, a 
word-of-mouth contract which one who is 
administering the property of another has 
no right to acknowledge, I have some kind 
of respect for you, as a rough specimen of 
bush life and manners. We part friends, I 
hope.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said old Corrie. “If 
ladies were not present I’d open my mind to 

ou.” 


“Thank heaven,” said Gilbert Bidaud, 
raising his eyes with mock devotion, “for 
the restraining influence of the gentler 


sex. You do not diminish my esteem for 





you. I know rough honesty when I meet 
with it.” 

“You shift about,” interrupted old Corrie, 
“like a treacherous wind. I’m rough honesty 
now, am 1% Then you take my word, after 
all, for the wood-splitting contract little lady’s 
father made with me? The slabs are ready, 
Will you pay for them ?” 

“What should I do with a forest of slabs,” 
said Gilbert Bidaud, in a tone of mild expos. 
tulation, “just as we are leaving the colony? 
Be reasonable, Mr. Corrie, and not only rea- 
sonable but just. Is it my own money I am 
dealing with? No, it is my niece’s, and asa 
faithful steward I am bound to be careful 
with it. Look at it in that light, and tell me 
whether I am not right.” 

“We'll say no more about it,” said old 
Corrie, rather confounded by this new view: 
he was no match for Gilbert Bidaud in sub- 
tlety. “You're the kind of man that can 
turn white into black. Let us make things 
equal by another sort of bargain. I’ve given 
little lady the bird. You'll not take it from 
her ?” 

“ Heavens !” cried Gilbert Bidaud, clasping 
his hands. ‘ What do you think of me ?” 

“That’s not an answer. You'll not take it 
from her ?” 

“T will not. 
happy.” 

“Do you hear, little lady? Let us be 
thankful for small mercies. Shake hands, 
my dear. When youre a woman grown, 
don’t forget old Corrie.” 

“T never will—I never will,” sobbed 
Annette. 

“ And don’t forget,” said old Corrie, laying 
his hand on Basil’s shoulder, “that Master 
Basil here is a gentleman to be honoured 
and loved, a man to be proud of, a man to 
treasure in your heart.” 

“J will never forget it,” said Annette, with 
a fond look at Basil. 

“ And this, I think,” said Gilbert Bidaud, 
with genial smiles all round, “is the end of 
an act. Let the curtain fall to slow music.” 

But it was not destined so to fall. As 
Annette’s aunt turned to leave with her 
niece, her eyes, dwelling scornfully on Basil 
for a@ moment, caught sight of the chain 
attached to the locket which Annette had 
put round his neck. Quick as lightning she 
put her hand to the child’s neck, and dis- 
covered the loss. ‘ 

“He has stolen Annette’s locket!” she 
cried, pointing to the chain. 

As quick in his movements as his sister, 
Gilbert Bidaud stretched forth his hand and 


Keep it, my child, and be 
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tore the locket and chain from Basil’s neck. 
It was done so swiftly and suddenly that 
Basil was unable to prevent it; but the hot 
blood rushed into his face as he said— 

“Were you a younger man I would give 
you cause to remember your violence. An- 
nette, speak the truth.” 

“TI gave it to you, Basil,” said Annette, 
slipping from her aunt’s grasp, and putting 
her hand on Gilbert Bidaud’s, “It is false 
to say he stole it. It belonged to me, and I 
could do what I pleased with it. I gave it 


to Basil, and he did not want to take it at 
first, but I made him.” 

She strove to wrench it from her uncle’s 
hand, but it was easy for him to keep it 
from her. 

“T will have it!” cried Annette. “I will, 
It is Basil’s, and you have no right 


I will! 
to it.” 

“ A storm in a teapot,” said Gilbert Bidaud, 
who seldom lost his self-possession for longer 
than a moment. “Sister, you should apolo- 
gise to the young gentleman. Take the 
precious gift.” 

But instead of handing it to Basil he threw 
it over the young man’s head, and Newman 
Chaytor, who during the whole of this scene 
had been skulking, unseen, in the rear, and 
had heard every word of the conversation, 
caught it before it fell, and slunk off with it. 

“T shall find it, Annette,” said Basil. 
“Good-bye, once more. May your life be 
bright and happy !” 

Those were the last words, and being 
uttered at the moment Newman Chaytor 
caught the locket and was slinking off, were 
heard and treasured by him. 

The whole of that day Basil, assisted by 
old Corrie and Chaytor, searched for the 
locket, of course unsuccessfully. He was in 
great distress at the loss; it seemed to be 
ominous of misfortune. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE story of the lives of Basil and Chay- 
tor during the ensuing three years may be 
briefly summarised. So far as obtaining 
more than sufficient gold for the bare neces- 
saries of life was concerned, ill luck pursued 
them. They went from goldfield to gold- 
field, and followed every new rush they 
heard of, and were never successful in 
striking a rich claim. It was all the more 
tantalising because they were within a few 
feet of great fortune at least half-a-dozen 
times. On one goldfield they marked out 
ground, close to a claim of fabulous rich- 





ness, every bucket of wash-dirt that was 
hauled from the gutter being heavily weighted 
with gold. This was the prospectors’ claim, 
and the shaft next to it struck the gutter to 
the tune of twelve ounces a day per man. 
The same with the second, and Basil and 
Chaytor had every reason, therefore, to con- 
gratulate themselves, especially when the 
men working in the claim beyond them also 
struck the lead, and struck it rich. But 
when at length the two gold diggers in whom 
we are chiefly interested came upon the 
gutter, they were dismayed to find that 
instead of ten ounces to the tub, it was as 
much as they could do to wash out ten grains. 
It was the only poor claim along the whole 
of the gutter; on each side of them the dig- 
gers were coining money, and they were 
literally beggars. It is frequently so on the 
goldfields, the life on which very much 
resembles a lottery, riches next door to 
poverty ; but the hope of turning up a lucky 
number seldom dies out in the heart of the 
miner. He growls a bit, apostrophises his 
hard luck in strong language, is despondent 
for a day, and the next shakes off his de- 
spondent fit, and buckles to again with a will, 
going perhaps to another new rush, jubilant 
and full of hope, to meet again with the 
same bad fortune. The romance of the gold- 
field is a rich vein for novelists, some few of 
whom have tapped it successfully ; but the 
theme is far from being worn out, and pre- 
sents as tempting material to-day as it did 
years ago, when gold was first discovered in 
Australia. 

“Tt is maddening, Basil,” said Chaytor, as 
he gazed gloomily at the “ prospect” in his 
tin dish, two or three specks which would 
not have covered a pin’s head. “ Here we 
are upon the gutter again, and the stuff will 
wash about half a pennyweight to the tub.” 

“Tt’s jolly hard,” said Basil, proceeding to 
fill his pipe with cut cavendish, “but what 
can we do? Grin and bear it.” 

“ Ah, you're philosophical, you are,” growled 
Chaytor, “ but I’m not soeasy-minded. Just 
think of it, and bring a little spirit to bear 
upon it, will you ?” 

“ Off you go,” said Basil. “I’m listening.” 

*“‘ Here we are on Dead Man’s Flat, and here 
we've been these last three weeks. Just four 
days and three weeks ago we struck our 
claim in Mountain Maid Gully, having got 
two ounces and three pennyweights for our 
month’s hard work. ‘Lhat contemptible par- 
cel of gold brought us in barely eight pounds, 
the gold buyer pretending to blow away sand 
before he put it in the scale, bot blowing 
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away more than two pennyweights of the 
stuff, and reducing it to a little over two 
ounces. We weighed it in our own gold 
scales before we took it to him, and it was 
two ounces three pennyweights full weight. 
You can’t deny that.” 

“T’ve no intention of denying it. Don’t be 
irritable. Go on, and let off steam; it will 
do you good.” 

“T want to point out this thing particularly,” 
fumed Chaytor, “so that we can get to the 
rights of our ill luck, get to the bottom of it, 
I mean, and find out the why and the where- 
fore. Eight pounds we receive for our gold, 
when we should have received eight pounds 
ten; not a sixpence less; but the world is 
full of thieves. Now, that eight pounds gives 
us a little under twenty shillings a week a 
man.” 

“ You ought to be made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ¢” 

‘** What can a man do on less than twenty 
shillings a week ?” 

* Not much.” 


“ Nothing at all. I would sooner starve.” 


*T wouldn’t—though I’ve had bitter blows, 
Chaytor.” 

“‘ Not worse than I have.” 

“Tt is the pinching of our own shoes we 


feel, old fellow. We’rea selfish lot of brutes. 
Thank you for pulling meup. I’m sorry for 
you, Chaytor.” 

“And I’m sorry for you. Thinking our 
claim worthless we leave Mountain Maid 
Guily, and come here to Dead Man’s Flat. 
We are ready to jump out of our skins with 
joy, for we come just in time—so we think. 
Here’s a new lead struck, with big nuggets in 
it, and we mark out our claim exactly one 
hundred and twenty feet from the prospec- 
tors’ ground. They get one day twenty 
ounces, the next day twenty-eight, the next 
day forty-two—a fortune, if it lasts.” 

“Which it seldom does.” 

“It often does, and even if it lasts only six 
or seven weeks it brings in alot. ‘ We're in 
luck this time,’ I say to you, and I dream of 
nuggets as big as my head. The gutter, we 
reckon, is forty feet down, and we reach it 
in three weeks. Everybody round us is 
making his pile—why shouldn’t we? But 
before we strike the lead a digger comes up, 
and says, ‘Hallo, mates, have you heard 
about the claim you left in Mountain Maid 
Gully?’ ‘No,’ say we, ‘what about it?’ 
‘Oh,’ says the digger, ‘only that two new 
chums jumped into it after you’d gone away 
and found out it was the richest claim on the 
goldfield. They took a thousand ounces out 





of it the second week they were at work,’ 
What do you say to that, Basil ?” 

“ Jolly hard luck, Chaytor.” 

“ Cursed hard luck, I say.” 

“Strong words won't better it.” 

“They're a relief. You take it philo 
sophically, I admit ; I growl over it like a 
bear with a sore head. Id like to know why 
there’s this difference between us.” 

“Tl try and tell you presently, when 
you've finished about the two claims.” 

“ Allright. I shouldn’t be much of a man 
if the news about the ground we ran away 
from didn’t rile me. I was so wild I could 
hardly sleep that night. But when I heard 
that in the next claim to the one we’re work- 
ing now a nugget weighing a hundred and 
fifty ounces was found I thought perhaps we'd 
got a richer claim than the one we'd deserted. 
So I bottled up my bad temper, and went on 
working with a good grace. And now we're 
on the gutter again, and here’s the result.” 
He held out the tin dish, and gazed at the 
tiny specks of gold with disgust. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
the very worst we've struck yet.” 

“Not quite that. We've had as bad. 
What shall we do? Stick to it, or try some- 
where else ?” 

“We daren’t go away. Stick to it we 
must. If we left it and I heard afterwards 
the same sort of story we were told about 
our claim on Mountain Maid, I should come 
back and do somebody a mischief. You 
agree with me, then, that we remain and 
work the claim out ?” 

“T agree to anything you wish, Chaytor. 
I will stay or go away, just as you decide.” 

Chaytor looked at him with an eye of 
curiosity. “ Were you ever a fellow of much 
strength of character, Basil ?” 

“TI think so, once ; not in any remarkable 
degree, but sufficient for most purposes.” 

“ And now ?” 

“ And now,” replied Basil, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, and holding it listlessly 
between his fingers, “the life seems to have 
gone out of me. The only tie that binds me 
to it is you. I owe you an everlasting debt 
of gratitude, old fellow, and I wish I could do 
something to repay it. But in tying yourself 
to me you are tied to a log that keeps drag- 
ging you down. The ill luck that pursues us 
comes from me. Throw me off, and fortune 
will smile upon you.” 

* And upon you ?” 

“No. The taste of all that’s sweet and 
beautiful has gone out of my mouth; I'm 4 
soured man inside of me; you're a thousand 
times better than Iam. What is bitterest in 
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ou comes uppermost ; it pleases you to hide 
the best part of you; but you cannot hide it 
from me, for I’ve had experience of you and 
know you. Now I’m the exact reverse. Out- 
wardly you would think I’m an easy-going, 
easy-natured fellow, willing always to make 
the best of things, and to look on the bright- 
est side. It is untrue; I am a living 
hypocrite. Inwardly I revile the world; 
because of my own disappointments I can see 
no good in it. Good fortune or bad fortune, 
what does it matter to me now? It cannot 
restore my faith, it cannot destroy the shroud 
which hangs over my heart. That is the 
difference between us. You are a tho- 
roughly good fellow, I am a thoroughly bad 
one.” 
“T would not hear your enemy say so,” 
said Chaytor, with a keen regardance of his 
comrade. ‘It was notalways the same with 
you. How have you become soured ?” 
“Through experience. Look here, Chay- 
tor, it is only right you should be able to 
read me. You have bared your heart to me, 
and it is unfair that I should keep mine 
closed. There have been times when busi- 
ness of your own has called you to Sydney. 
We were never rich enough to go together, 
so you had to go alone, while I remained, in 
order not to lose the particular luckless claim 


we happened to be working in, and out of 
which we were always going to make our 


fortune. On the occasions of your visits you 
have executed a small commission for me, 
entailing but little trouble, but upon the 
successful result of which I set great store. 
It was merely to call at the Post-office, and 
ask for letters for Basil Whittingham. The 
answer was always the same: there were 
none. Every time you returned and said, 
‘No letters for you, Basil,’ I suffered more 
than I can express. There was less light in 
the world, my heart grew old. I believe I 
did not betray myself; at all events, I took 
pains not to do so.” 

“T never knew till now, Basil,” said 
Chaytor falsely, and in a tone of false pity, 
“that you thought anything at all of not 
receiving letters. You certainly succeeded 
in making me believe that it did not matter 
one way or another.” 

“That is what I have grown into, a living 
hypocrite, as I have said. Why should I 
inflict my troubles upon you? You have 
enough of your own, and I have never been 
free from the reproach that evil fortune 
attends you because you persist in remaining 
attached to me. But the honest truth is, I 
suffered much, and each time the answer was 





given there was an added pang to make my 
sufferings greater. I'll tell you how it is 
with me, or rather how it was, for were you 
torn from me, were I pursuing my road of 
life alone, I should feel like a ghost walking 
through the world, cut off from love, cut off 
from sympathy. Not so many years ago— 
and yet it seems a lifetime—it was very dif- 
ferent. I know I loved my dear mother, 
and perhaps in a lesser degree, but still with 
a full-hearted love, I loved my father. You 
know the whole story of my life ; I cannot 
recall an incident of any importance in my 
career in the old country and in others 
through which I travelled which I have 
omitted to tell you. Partly it was because 
you took so deep an interest in me, partly 
because it gratified me to dwell upon matters 
which gave me pleasure. Yes, although my 
shot was pretty well expended when I left 
England for Australia, there is nothing in 
my history there which causes me regret. 
Until the death of my father everything 
looked fair forme. It was a good world, a 
bright world, with joyous possibilities in it, 
some of which might in the future be realised. 
I spent my fortune in paying my father’s 
debts, and though it alienated my uncle from 
me and ruined my prospects, never for one 
moment did I regret it. True, I regretted 
the loss of my uncle’s affection—mind you, 
Chaytor, it was that loss, not the loss of his 
money, which gave me pain—but I had the 
consolation of knowing that I had acted 
rightly by my dear dead father, and that no 
one could say a reproachful word against him 
after he was laid to rest. There was no 
merit due to me in doing what I did; any 
man of right feeling would have done the 
same ; you would have been one of the first 
to doit. Well, I came out to the Colonies 
with a light heart and nearly empty pockets. 
I had my hardships—what mattered? Iwas 
young, I was strong, I was hopeful, I be- 
lieved in human goodness. I doubt whether 
much money is as precious as these attributes 
which were mine. So I went on my way 
till I came to Anthony Bidaud’s plantation. 
There the sun burst forth in its most brilliant 
colours, and all my petty trials melted away. 
Had my nature been soured it would have 
been the same, I think, for love is like the 
sun shining upon ice. I met a man and a 
friend in Anthony Bidaud ; we understood 
and esteemed each other. I met a little 
maid to whom my heart went out—you 
know whom I mean, little Annette. You 
never saw her, Chaytor. When she came to 
old Corrie’s hut on the day we left Gum 
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Flat, after you snatched me from a cruel 
death and nursed me to strength, you were 
wandering in the woods, and did not join us 
till she had gone. If you had met her you 
might have some idea of the feelings I enter- 
tained towards her, for although she was but 
a child at the time, there was a peculiar 
attraction and sweetness about her which 
could not have failed to make an impression 
upon you. You are acquainted with all that 
passed between me and Annette’s father, of 
the project he entertained of making me 
guardian to his little daughter, and of his 
strange and sudden death ; and you are also 
acquainted with the unexpected appearance 
of Gilbert Bidaud upon the scene, and what 
afterwards transpired, to the day upon which 
he and his sister and Annette left the colony 
for Europe. The little maid promised faith- 
fully to write to me from Europe, and I gave 
her instructions, which she could scarcely 
have forgotten, how to communicate with 
me. Her letters were to be directed to the 
Sydney Post-office, and she was to let me 
know how to communicate with her. Well, 
unreasonably or not, I fed upon the expecta- 
tion of these promised letters, but they never 
came. We must have some link of affection 
to hold on to in this world if life is worth 
living, and this was the link to which I 
clung. From old associations in England I 
was absolutely cut away, not one friend was 
left to me; and when I arrived at Anthony 
Bidaud’s plantation and made Annette my 
friend, I felt as if all the sweetness of life 
dwelt in her person. It was an exaggerated 
view perhaps, but so it was. Since that 
time three years have passed, and she is 
as one dead to me, and I suppose I am as 
one dead to her. For some little while after 
she left I used to indulge in hopes of wealth, 
in hopes of striking a golden claim and be- 
coming rich. Then I used to say to myself, 
I will go home and wait till Annette is a 
woman, when I will take her from the hate- 
ful influence of Gilbert Bidaud, and—and— 
but, upon my honour, my thoughts got no 
farther than this; my dreams and hopes 
were unformed beyond the point of proving 
myself her truest and best friend. But her 
silence has changed my nature, and I no longer 
indulge in hopes and dreams, I no longer 
desire riches. The future is a blank: there 
is no brightness in it. If it happens that we 
are fortunate, that after all our ill luck we 
should strike a rich claim, I will give you 
my share of the gold freely, for I should 
have no use for it.” 

“T would not accept it, Basil,” said Chay- 





tor ; “we will share and share alike. Haye 
you no desire, then, to return to England 4” 

“T shall never go back,” replied Basil 
‘My days will be ended in Australia.” 

‘Where you will one day meet with 
woman who will drive all thoughts of Annette 
out of your head.” 

“That can never be.” 

“ You think of her still, then ?” 

“ As she was, not as she is. I live upon 
the spirit of the past.” 

He spoke not as a young man, but as one 
who had lived long years of sad and bitter 
experience. In this he was unconsciously 
doing himself a great wrong, for his heart 
was as tender as ever, and in reality he had 
intense faith in the goodness of human 
nature ; but the theme upon which he had 
been dilating always, when he reflected upon 
or spoke of it, filled his soul with gloom, and 
so completely dominated him with its melan- 
choly as to make him unintentionally false 
to his true self. 

“The question is,” said Chaytor, “whether 
it is worth while to brood upon such a little 
matter. The heart of a child—what is it! 
A pulse with about as much meaning in it 
as the heart of an animal. There is no sin- 
cerity in it. I have no doubt you would be 
amazed if you were to know Annette as she 
is now, almost a woman, moulded after her 
uncle’s teaching, and therefore repulsive in 
nature as he was. You are wise in your 
resolve to make no attempt to shatter an 
ideal. I have suffered myself in love and 
friendship, and I know better than you how 
little dependence is to be placed in woman. 
Let us get back to the claim. We'll not 
give it up till we’ve proved it quite worth- 
less.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Hap Basil been acquainted with the extent 
of Newman Chaytor’s baseness and villainy 
he would have been confounded by the reve- 
lation. But unhappily for himself he was in 
entire ignorance of it, and it was out of the 
chivalry of his nature that he placed Chaytor 
on an eminence, in the way of human good- 
ness, to which few persons can lay claim. 
But Basil was a man who formed ideals ; it 
was a necessity of his existence, and it is 
such men who in their course through life 
are the most deeply wounded. 

Chaytor’s visits to Sydney were not upon 
business of his own, he had none to take him 
there ; they were simply and solely made for 
the purpose of obtaining the letters which 
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arrived for Basil from England, and any also | uncle! I have been a foolish fellow I know, 
which might arrive for himself; but these | but what is done cannot be undone, and I 
latter were of secondary importance. In his | have only myself to blame. There, I did 
inquiries at the Post-office he was always | not intend to make the most distant allusion 
furnished with an order signed “ Basil Whit-| to anything in the past that has offended 
tingham” (of which he was the forger) to | you, but it slipped out, and I can only ask 
deliver to bearer any letters in that name. | your forgiveness.” Ina postscript the writer 
Thus he was armed to meet a possible diffi-| said that his address was the Post Office, 
culty, although it would have been easy | Sydney, not, he observed, that he expected 
enough to obtain Basil’s letters without such | Mr. Bartholomew Whittingham to write to 
order. But as he had frequently observed, | him or answer his letter, but there was no 
he was a man who never threw away a| harm in mentioning it. It was just sucha 
chance. letter as would delight an old gentleman who 

As a matter of fact, he received letters | had in his heart of hearts a warm regard for 
both for himself and Basil, which he kept | the young fellow whose conduct had dis- 
carefully concealed in an inner pocket. He/| pleased him. Chaytor had some real ability 


had become a man of method in the crooked 
paths he was pursuing, and these letters, 


in him, which, developed in a straight way, 
would have met with its reward ; but there 


before being packed away, were placed in a/| are men who cannot walk the straight paths, 
wrapper, securely sealed, with written direc- and Chaytor was one of these. 
tions outside to the effect that if anything; Two months afterwards, before any answer 
happened to him and they fell into the hands | could have reached him, Chaytor wrote a 
of another person they should be immediately | second letter, as bright and chatty as the first, 
burnt. This insured theirdestruction in the | brimful of anecdote and story, and this he 
event of their falling into the hands of Basil, | dispatched, curious as to the result of his 
for Chaytor had implicit faith in his com-'| arrows. They hit the mark right in the 
rade’s quixotism and chivalry, at which he bull’s-eye, but Chaytor was not quite aware 
laughed in his sleeve. _of this. However, he was satisfied some time 
It has already been stated that Chaytor | afterwards at receiving a brief note from a 


had made himself a master of the peculiari- | firm of lawyers—not from Messrs. Rivington, 


ties of Basil’s handwriting. Having served Sons, and Rivington, to whom he had been 
his apprenticeship in his disgraceful career | articled, but from another firm, and for this 
in England he could now produce an imita- | he was thankful—which said that Mr. Bartho- 
tion of Basil’s hand so perfect as to deceive | lomew Wittingham had received his nephew's 
the most skilful of experts, who often in| letter, and was glad to learn that he was in 
genuine writing make mistakes which should, | good health and spirits. That was all, but it 
but do not, confound them. Shortly after | was enough for Chaytor. In the first place 


Annette and her uncle and aunt had taken 
their departure from Australia he wrote to 
Basil’s uncle in England. It is not necessary 
to reproduce the letter ; sufficient to say that 
it was chatty and agreeable, that it recalled 
reminiscences which could not but be pleasant 
to the old gentleman, that it abounded in 
affectionate allusions, and wound up with the 
expression of a hope that Mr. Bartholomew 
Whittingham would live till he was a hur- 
dred in health and happiness. There was 
not a word in the letter which could be con- 
strued into the begging of a favour; it was 
all gratitude and affection; and the writer 
asked whether there was any special thing in 
Australia which Mr. Bartholomew Whitting- 
ham would like to have. “Nothing would 
give me greater pleasure,” said the wily cor- 
respondent, “than to obtain and send it to 
you in memory of dear old times. I will 
hunt the emu for you ; I will even send you 
home a kangaroo. God bless you, my dear 


it proved that his handwriting was perfect 
and the circumstances he spoke of correct. 
In the sccond place it proved that Basil’s 
uncle had a soft spot left for him and that 
the writer had touched it. In the third place 
it proved that his letters were welcome, and 
that others would be acceptable. 

“ A good commencement,” thought Chay- 
tor. “I have but to play my cards boldly, 
and the old fool’s forty thousand pounds will 
be mine. What a slice of luck for me that 
Rivington, Sons, and Rivington no longer 
transact his business! At a distance I could 
deceive them. At close quarters their sus- 
picions might be excited, although I would 
chance even that, if there were no other way. 
I wonder how long the old miser will live. 
Iam not anxious that he should die yet; 
things are not ripe ; there is Basil to get rid 
of.” He was ready and resolved for any 
desperate expedient to compass his ends, and 
he kept not only the letters he received, but 
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copies of the letters he sent, for future guid- 
ance, if needed. Be sure that he continued 
to write, and that he made not the slightest 
reference to any hope of becoming the old 
gentleman’s heir, or of being reinstated in his 
affections. It is strange how a man’s intel- 
lect and intelligence are sharpened when he 
is following a congenial occupation. Ma- 
chiavelli himself could not have excelled 
Newman Chaytor in the execution of the 
villainous scheme he was bent upon carrying 
out. He became even a fine judge of cha- 
racter, and not a word he wrote was mal- 
apropos. Let it be stated that, despite the 
risk he was running, he derived genuine 
pleasure from the plot he had devised. He 
thought himself, with justice, a very clever 
fellow ; if all went on in England as he hoped 
it would he had no fear as to being able to 
silence or get rid of Basil on the Australian 
side of the world. He would be a dolt in- 
deed if he could not remove a man so weak 
and trustful as Basil from his path. He had 
other letters from Mr. Bartholomew Whit- 
tingham’s lawyers, and he knew, from a 
growing cordiality in their tone (a sentiment 
in which lawyers never of their own prompt- 
ing indulge in their business transactions), 
that they were dictated by the old gentle- 
man himself. His interpretation of Basil’s 
uncle not writing in his own person was that 
he had made up his mind not to have any 
direct personal communication with his 
nephew, and that being of an obstinate dis- 
position, he was not going to break his reso- 
lution. “For all that,” thought Chaytor, 
“T will have his money. [I'll take an even 
bet that he has either not destroyed his old 
will, or that he has made a new one, making 
Basil his heir. Newman Chaytor, there are 
not many who can beat you.” 

He received other letters as well from other 
persons—from his old mother, addressed to 
himself, and from Annette, addressed to 
Basil. Certainly when he went to Sydney 
his hands were full, and he had enough to 
do. He did not grudge the labour. He 
saw in the distance the pleasures of life 
awaiting him, and it is a fact that in time he 
came to believe that they were his to enjoy 
and that Basil had no rightful claim to them. 
Itwas he, Newman Chaytor, who had schemed 
for them, who was working for them. What 
was Basil doing? Nothing. Standing idly 
by, without making an effort to come into 
his own. “This is the way men get on,” 
said Chaytor to himself, surveying with pride 
the letter he had just finished to Basil’s uncle, 
“and I mean to get on. Why, the trouble 





of writing this letter alone is worth a thon- 
sand pounds. And what is the risk worth, 
I should like to know? Iam earning double 
the money I shall get.” 

The letters of his old mother to himself 
were less frequent—not more than one every 
nine orten months. They always commenced, 
**My dearly beloved son,” and they plunged 
at once into a description of the ditliculties 
with which she and her poor husband were 
battling. Her first letter gave him a piece 
of news which caused him great joy. It 
informed him that a certain bill which Chay- 
tor had left behind him, dishonoured, had 
been bought by his father, at the sacrifice 
of some of the doubtful securities which he 
had saved from the wreck of his fortune. 
“You can come home with safety now, my 
dear son,” wrote the unhappy old woman. 
* Well, that is a good hearing,” mused New- 
man Chaytor; “I was always afraid of that 
bill ; it might have turned up against me at 
any moment, but now it is disposed of, and 
I am safe. So, the old man still had some- 
thing left worth money all the time he was 
preaching poverty to me. Such duplicity is 
disgusting. He owes me a lot for frighten- 
ing me out of the country as he did. And 
here is the old woman going on with the 
preaching about hard times and poverty. 
Such selfishness is wicked, upon my word it 
is.” It was true that his mother’s letters 
ran principally on the same theme. They 
had not a penny; they lived in one room ; 
their rent was behindhand; her husband was 
more feeble than ever; they often went with- 
out food, for both she and he were deter- 
mined to starve rather than appeal to the 
parish. Could not her dear son send them 
a trifle, if it was only a few shillings, to help 
them fight the battle which was drawing to 
its close? She hoped he would forgive her 
for asking him, but times were so hard, and 
the winter was very severe. They had had 
no fire for two days, and the landlady said 
if they could not pay the last two weeks’ rent 
that they would have to turn out. “Try, 
my dear boy, try, for the sake of the mother 
who bore you, and who would sell her 
heart’s blood for you, if there was a market 
for it.” 

These letters annoyed Chaytor, and he 
thought it horribly hard that his mother 
should write them. “It is a try on,” he 
thought ; “the old man has put her up to it. 
I ought to know the ins and outs of such 
transparent tricks. ‘Now, write this,’ says 
the old man; ‘now write that. We must 
manage to screw something out of him: 
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work upon his feelings, mother.’ That’s the | 
way it goes. TI’ll bet anything they’ve got a| 
smoking dinner on the table all the time, but | 
Newman’s at a distance, and can’t see it. Oh, | 
no, I can’t see anything ; a baby might im- | 
se upon me.” He never thought of the 
night he saw his mother begging in the road- 
way with a box of matches in her hands. 
Some men are gifted with the power of for- 
getting inconvenient memories, as there are 
others who never, never lose sight of a kind- 
ness they have received or a debt that is 
justly due. Long before this the reader has 
discovered to which class Chaytor belonged. 
Nevertheless he replied to the letters, cant- 
ingly regretting that he was unable to send. 
his dear old mother the smallest remittance | 
to help her on in her struggles. ‘ How is it | 
possible,” he wrote, “when I am myself 
starving ? It is months since I have had a' 
full meal, and I have had to work sixteen 
hours a day breaking stones on the road for 
a piece of dry bread. The hardships I have 
endured, and am still enduring, are frightful. | 
This is a horrible place for a gentleman to 
live in. I should not have been here if 
father had not driven me away. It almost 
drives me mad to think that if he had not 
been so hard to me, if he had allowed me to 


stop at home and manage his affairs, I could 
have pulled them straight, and that we should 
all of us be living now in comfort and plenty 
in the only country in the world where a man 
can enjoy hisdays. You have no idea what kind 


of place this colony is. Men die like lambs 
in the snow, and the sufferings they endure 
are shocking to contemplate. I do not sup- 
pose I shall live to write you another letter, 
but if you can manage to send me a few 
pounds it may arrive just in time to save 
me.” And so on, and so on. He took a 
keen delight in the duplicities he was prac- | 
tising, and he would read his letters over. 
with a feeling of pride and exultation in his 
cleverness. “How many men are there in 
the world,” he would ask himself, “who 
could write such a letter as this? Not many. | 
Upon my word I’m wasted in this hole and 
corner. But there’s by-and-by to come; 
when I get hold of that forty thousand 
pounds I'll have my revenge. No galley slave 
ever worked harder than I am working for 
a future I mean to enjoy.” That may have : 
been true enough, but the work of a galley | 
slave was honest labour in comparison with 
that to which Newman Chaytor was bending | 
all his energies. 
Lastly, there were the letters Annette 
wrote to Basil. They arrived at intervals of , 


about four months, so that Chaytor was 
in possession of seven or eight of them. 
Proceeding as they did from a pure and 
beautiful nature, these letters, had Basil 
received them, would have been like wine to 


| him, would have comforted and strengthened 


him through the hardest misfortunes and 
troubles, would have kept the sun shining 
upon him in the midst of the bitterest storms. 
He would have continued to work with glad- 


_ness and hope instead of with indifference. 


It would have made the future a bright goal 
to which his eyes would ever have been 
turned with joy. Evidences of kindness and 
sympathy, still more, evidences of unselfish 
atfection and love, are like the dew to the 
flower. They keep the heart fresh, they 
keep its windows ever open to the light. But 
of this blessing Basil was robbed by the 
machinations of a scoundrel: hence there 


_ Was no sweetness in his labour, no hope for 


him in the future. So much to heart did 
Basil take Annette’s silence that, had his 
nature been inclined to evil instead of good, 
mischief to others would probably have en- 
sued, but as it was he was the only sufferer. 
In his utterances, when he was drawn to 
speak of the shock he had received, he was 
apt to exaggerate matters and to present 
himself in the worst light, but there had 
fallen to his share an inheritance of moral 
goodness which rendered it impossible for 
him to become a backslider from the paths 
of rectitude and honour. Except that he 
was unhappy in himself, and that Annette’s 


_ silence took the salt out of his days, he was 
_as he ever was, straightforward in his deal- 


ings and gentle and charitable towards his 


| fellow-creatures. 


“My dear, dear Basil” (thus ran Annette’s 
first letter, written about five months after 
their last meeting in the Australian woods), 
“T have tried ever so hard to write to you 
before, but have not been able to because of 
uncle and aunt. I was afraid if they found 
out I was writing to you that they would 
take the letter away or do something to pre- 
vent it reaching you, and I wanted, too, to 


tell you how you could write to me, 


but have never been able till now. You 
will be glad t> hear that if you write and 
address your letters exactly as I tell you, I 
am almost sure of receiving them. -But first 
I must say something about myself and how 
I am. Uncle and aunt are not unkind to 
me, but they are not kind. Do you under- 
stand that? It is neither one way nor the 
other. They talka great deal to each other, 
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do things. 


but seldom to me, except it is to order me to | Paris, then to Switzerland, and now we have 
They seem to leave me to myself | come back to London, where we shall remain 





a good deal, but I know I am being watched | two or three weeks, and then go somewhere 


all the time. 


I don’t mind that so much, but | 


what I do miss is my dear father’s voice and | 


yours, and the birds and flowers and beauti- 
ful scenery I always lived among till I was 
taken away. 
if you were with me, for I love you truly, 
dear Basil, and can never, never forget you. 
That last time we were together by Mr. 
Corrie’s hut, how often and often do I think 
of it! I go through everything that passed 
except the unkind words spoken by Uncle 


I would not mind where I was | 


Gilbert, which I try not toremember. I must 


have a wonderful memory, for everything 
you said to me is as fresh nowas though you 
had just spoken them. Yes, indeed. Perhaps 
it is because when we were on board ship I 
used to sit on the deck, with my face turned 
to Australia—the captain always pointed out 
the exact direction—and go through it all in 
my mind over and over and over again till I 
got letter perfect. ShallI prove to you that 
itis really so? Well, then, when I told you 
I was afraid I was turning hard and bad 


since Uncle Gilbert came to the plantation— | 


the dear old plantation !—you chided me so 
gently and beautifully, and I promised never 
to forget your words, knowing they would 
keep me good. 
keep you brave as well, my dear. I promise 
and perhaps when you are a woman—it will 
not be so long, Annette—we shall meet 
again.’ Well, Basil dear, I am waiting for 
that time. I know it will not be yet, perhaps 
not for years, but I can wait patiently, and I 
shall always bear your wordsin mind. ‘The 
stars of heaven are not brighter than the 
stars of hope and love we can keep shining in 
our hearts.’ Do you remember, Basil? And 
then I asked you to kiss me, and said that 
was the seal and that I should go away 
happier. It comes to my mind sometimes 
that your words are like flowers that never 
die, and that grow sweeter and more beauti- 
ful every day. You could not have given me 
anything better to make me happy. But I 


/are gone. 
Then you said, ‘ Let them | 


else, I don’t know where. Uncle Gilbert 
never tells me till the day before, when he 
says, ‘We are going away to-morrow morn- 
ing; be ready.’ So that by the time you 
receive this letter we shall be I don’t know 
where. Uncle Gilbert is very fond of thea- 
tres, but he has not taken me to one because 
he says they are not proper places for girls, 
I dare say he is right, and I don’t know that 
I want to go, but aunt has been very dis- 
satisfied about it, as she is as fond of theatres 
as Uncle Gilbert is. He used to go by him- 
self, and aunt would stop with me to take 
care of me, but a little while ago, a day or 
two before we came back to London, they 
had a quarrel about it. They did not seem 
to know that I was in the room when they 
began, and when they found it out they 
stopped. But I think it is because of the 
quarrel that when we were in London a 
young woman was engaged to travel with us 
and to look after me when uncle and aunt 
are away. Iam very glad for a good many 
reasons. I am not very happy when 
they are with me, and I breathe more 
freely—or perhaps I think I do—when they 
The young woman they have 
engaged is kind and good-natured, and I have 


‘grown fond of her already, and she has 
to remember you always, to love you always, | 





grown fond of me, so we get along nicely 
together. Her name is Emily Crawford, and 
she has a mother who lives in Bournemouth, a 
place by the sea somewhere in England. Her 
mother is a poor woman, and that is why 
Emily is obliged to go to service, but she is 
not a common person, not at all, and she has 
a good heart. She can read and write very 
well, and she picks up things quicker than I 
can. Of course you want to know why I 
speak so much of Emily, when I might be 
writing about myself, Well, it is very, very 
important, and it is about myself I am speak- 
ing when I am speaking of her. 

“Basil, dear, it does one good to have 
some one to talk to quite freely and to open 
one’s heart to. All the time I have been 


must not keep going on like this or I shall | away, until this week, I have not had any 
not have time to tell you some things you | person who would listen to me or who cared 
|to speak of the happy years I spent on our 


ought to know. 

“ Well, then, Basil dear, we are not settled 
anywhere, and if you were to come home 
now (you call it home, I know, and so will I) 
you would not know where to find me unless 
you went to a place I will tell you of pre- 
sently. First we came to London and 
stopped there a little while, then we went to 








dear plantation. Whenever I ventured to 
say a word about the past Uncle Gilbert put 
a stop to it at once by saying, ‘ There is no 
occasion to speak of it, you are living another 
life now. Forget it, and everybody con 
nected with it.’ Forget it! As if I could! 
But I do not dare to disobey him. He is my 
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dian, and I must be obedient to him. 
Aunt is just the same, only she snaps me up 
when I say anything that displeases her, 
while uncle speaks softly, but he is as deter- 
mined as she is although they do speak so 
differently. I do not know which way I 
dislike most—I think both. So one night 
this week when uncle and aunt were away, 
and I was reading and Emily was sewing, 
she said to me, ‘ You have come from Aus- 
tralia, haven’t you, miss ?’ Oh, how pleased I 
was! I answered yes, and then we got talk- 
ing about Australia, and I told her all about 
the plantation and the life we led there, and 
all sorts of things came rushing into my 
mind, and when I had told her a great deal 
I began to cry. It was then I found out 
Emily’s goodness, for there she was by my 
side wiping my tears away and almost crying 
with me, and that is how we have become 
friends. After that I felt that I could speak 
freely to her, and I spoke about you, of 
course. She promised not to say a word to 
uncle or aunt, and I know I can trust her. 
Now, Basil dear, she has told me how you 
can write to me and how I can obtain your 
letters without uncle or aunt knowing any- 
thing about it. Emily writes home to her 


mother and receives letters from her. If you 


will write and address your letters to the 
care of Mrs. Crawford, 14, Lomax Road, 
Bournemouth, England, Mrs. Crawford will 
enclose them to Emily, who will give them to 
me. Mrs. Crawford will always know where 
Emily is while she remains with me, which 
will be as long as she is allowed, Emily says, 
and I am sure to get your letters. I feel 





quite happy when I think that you will 
write to me, telling all about yourself. You | 
said I was certain to make friends in the new 
country I was going to, through whom we 
should be able to correspond, and although I | 
would sooner do it through uncle and aunt | 
(but there is no possibility of that because | 
they do not like you), I feel there is nothing | 
very wrong in our writing to each other in 
the way Emily proposes. So that is all, and | 
you will know what to do. I can hardly | 
restrain my impatience, but it is something | 
very sweet to look forward to. 

“T hope you found the locket with the’ 
portrait of my dear mother in it. When we | 
see each other I shall expect you to show it | 
tome. If you see Mr. Corrie tell him that 
the magpie is quite well, and that I can teach | 

m to say almost anything. Both uncle 
and aunt have grumbled a good deal about | 
the bird, and would like me to get rid of it, 
but that is the one thing—the only thing— 


that I have gone against them in. ‘I will 
be obedient in everything else,’ I said, ‘ but 
I must keep my bird. You promised me.’ 
So they have yielded, and I have my way in 
this at all events. It means a great deal to 
me because I take care it shall not forget 
your name. I keep it in my own room, 
where they see very little of it, and it is only 
when we are travelling that it is a trouble 
to them. 

‘“* Now I must leave off, Basil dear. With 
all my love, and hoping with all my heart 
that we shall see each other when I am a 
little older,—I remain, for ever and ever, 
your loving friend, _ “ ANNETTE.” 


This letter interested and amused Newman 
Chaytor. “She is a clever little puss,” he 
thought, “and will not be hard to impose 
upon, for all her cunning. I wonder, I 
wonder ”—but what it was he wondered at 
did not take instant shape ; it required some 
time to think out. He replied to the letter, 
addressing Annette as she directed. Al- 
though he knew it was not likely that 
Annette could be very familiar with Basil’s 
handwriting, he was as careful in imitating 
it as he was in his letters to Basil’s uncle ; 
and as in the case of his letters to that old 
gentleman, he kept a copy of the letters he 
wrote to Annette. He was very careful in 
the composition of his correspondence with 
the young girl. He fell into the sentimental 
mood, and smiled to think that the senti- 
ments he expressed to Annette were just 
those which would occur to Basil if he sat 
down to write to her. “Basil would be 

roud of me,” he said, “if he read this letter. 

t is really saving him a world of trouble, 
and he ought to be grateful to me if it ever 
comes to his knowledge—which it never 
shall. I will see to that.” During the first 
year of the progress of the vile plot the full 
sense of the dangerous net he was weaving 
for himself did not occur to him, and indeed 
it was only by degrees that he became keenly 
conscious of the peril attending its discovery. 
It made him serious at first, but at the same 
time more fixed in his resolve to carry it out 
to the bitter end. Whatever it was neces- 
sary todo he would do ruthlessly. Every- 
thing must give way to secure his own 
safety, to insure the life of ease and luxury 
he hoped to enjoy, if all went well. 

If all went well! What kind of sophistry 
must that man use who, to compass his ends, 
deems all means justifiable, without consider- 
ing the misery he is ready to inflict upon 
others in the pursuit upon which he is en- 
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gaged? There lies upon some men’s natures 
a crust of selfishness so cruel that it be- 
comes in their eyes a light matter to trans- 
gress all laws human and divine. They 
are blinded by a moral obliquity, and think 
not of the hour when the veil shall be torn 
from their eyes, and when the punishment 
which surely waits upon crime is meted out 
to them. 

Annette’s first letter to Basil is a fair 
example of those which followed, except that 
the progress of time seemed to deepen the 
attachment she bore for him. In one letter 
she sent a photograph of herself, and New- 
man Chaytor’s heart beat high as he gazed 
upon it. Annette was growing into a very 
lovely womanhood: beautiful, sweet, and 
gracious was her face ; an angelic tenderness 
dwelt in her eyes. 

“ And this is meant for Basil,” said Chay- 
tor, in his solitude: and then exclaimed, as 
he contemplated the enchanting picture, 
“No! For me—for me!” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE claim they were working proved very 
little richer than others they had taken up. 
They made certainly a few shillings a week 
more than was absolutely necessary to keep 
them in food and tobacco, and these few 
shillings were carefully husbanded by Chay- 
tor, who was the treasurer of the partnership. 
Neither he nor Basil drank the poisonous 
stuff which was carted to every goldfield by 
unscrupulous traders, under the influence of 
which so many promising careers have been 
wrecked. Basil had a positive dislike to 
this kind of strong drink, while Chaytor’s 
abstention was chiefly due to his desire to 
keep his head cool. Their departure was 
hastened by a meeting which did not afford 
Chaytor unalloyed pleasure. As he and 
Basil sat at the door of their canvas tent one 
summer night, who should stroll up to them 
but old Corrie. 

“Here you are, then,” cried the honest 
fellow. 

“Why, Corrie!” exclaimed Basil, jump- 
ing to his feet, and holding out his hands. 

“* Master Basil,” said old Corrie, grasping 
them cordially, “I am more than glad to see 
you. I was passing through, and hearing 
your tent was somewhere in this direction, 
I made up my mind to hunt you up. Well, 
well, well!” 

“ Here’s my mate,” said Basil, motioning 
to Cf; ytor, “ you remember him.” 

“Oh yes,” said old Corrie, nodding at 





| Chaytor. 














“So you've been together all this 
time. What luck have you had ?” 

“ Bad luck,” answered Chaytor. 

“Sorry to hear it. Never struck a rich 
patch, eh ?” 

“Never,” said Chaytor. ‘ And you ?” 

“T can’t complain. To tell you the truth, 
I’ve made my pile.” 

“You have!” cried Chaytor, with a furi- 
ous envy in his voice. 

“T have. You made a mistake when you 
refused to go mates with me ; I could have 
shown you a trick or two. However, that’s 
past : what’s ended can’t be mended.” 

“What are you going to do now ?” 

** Haven’t quite made up my mind. Think 
of going to Sydney for a spree; perhaps to 
Melbourne for another; perhaps shall give 
up that idea, and make tracks for old Eng- 
land. I’ve got enough to live upon if I like 
to take care of it. Well, Master Basil, I 
wish you had better news to give me. Have 
you heard from the old country? No?” 
This was in response to Basil’s shake of the 
head. ‘Why, I thought the little lady pro- 
mised to write to you.” 

“She did promise, but I have not heard 
for all that.” 

“Out of sight, out of mind,” observed 
Chaytor, inwardly discomposed at the turn 
the conversation had taken. 

Old Corrie gave him a sour look. “Til 
not believe that of the little lady. The most 
likely reason is that she has been prevented 
by that old fox her uncle. Her silence must 
have grieved you, Master Basil.” Basil 
nodded. “I know how your heart was set 
upon her.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about it,” said Basil, “ it 
is the way of the world.” 

“That may be,” said old Corrie, regarding 
Basil attentively, “but I'd have staked my 
life that it wasn’t the way of the little lady. 
What has come over you? You're changed. 
You were always brimming over with life 
and spirits, and now you're as melancholy as 
a black crow.” 

“T’m falling into the sere and yellow,” 
said Basil, with a melancholy smile. 

“T can only guess at what you mean. 
You're getting old. Why, man alive, there’s 
a good five-and-twenty year between you 
and me, and I don’t consider myself falling 
into the what-do-you-call’em! Pluck up, 
Master Basil. Here, let’s have a little chat 
aside.” 

Chaytor gave Basil a look which meant, 
as plain as words could speak it, “ Are you 
going to have secret conversations away from 
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me after all the years we’ve been together, 
after all I’ve done for you ?” 

“Corrie,” said Basil, laying one hand on 
old Corrie’s arm and the other on Chaytor’s, 
“if you've anything to say to me I should 
like you to say it before Chaytor. There’s 
nothing I would wish to hide from him. 
He’s been the truest friend to me a man ever 
had, and I owe him more than I can ever 
repay.” 

“ Nonsense, Basil,” said Chaytor with mag- 
nanimous humility; “don’t say anything 
about it.” 

“But it ought to be said, and I should 
be the ungratefullest fellow living if I ever 
missed an opportunity of acknowledging it. 
I owe you something too, Corrie. There’s 
that mare of yours I borrowed and lost.” 

“Shut up,” growled old Corrie, “if you 
want us to part friends. I’ve never given 
the mare a thought, and as for paying me 
for it, well, you can’t, and there’s an end of it. 
I'll say before your mate what is in my mind. 
You’re a gentleman, Master Basil, and here 
you are wasting your time and your years to 
no purpose. England is the proper place 
for you.” Chaytor caught his breath, and 


neither Basil nor old Corrie could have in- 
terpreted this exhibition of emotion aright ; 


but Basil, who thought he understood it, 
smiled gently at Chaytor, as much as to say, 
“Don’t fear ; I am not going to desert you.” 
Old Corrie, who had paused, took up his 
words: “England is the proper place for 
you. Say the word, and we'll go together to 
Sydney and take two passages for home. 
There you can hunt up your old friends, and 
you'll be a man once more. Come now, say, 
‘Yes, Corrie,’ and put me under an obliga- 
tion to you for life.” 

“T can’t say yes, Corrie, but I’m truly 
obliged to you for your kind offer. Even if 
I wished to break my connection with Chay- 
tor—which I don’t; it’s for him to put an 
end to our partnership, not for me—don’t 
you see that it would be impossible for me 
to lay myself under an obligation to you ?” 

“No, I don’t see it,” growled old Corrie. 

“Then, again, Corrie, what inducement 
have I to return to England ?” 

“There’s little lady,” interrupted old Corrie. 

“She has forgotten me,” said Basil sadly. 
“What business have I to thrust myself upon 
her? If she desired to continue a friendship 


which was as precious to me as my heart's | 


blood—yes, I don’t mind confessing it; there 
may be weakness, but there is no shame in it 
—would she not have written tome? She 
would, if it was only one line. It is true that 


her uncle may be jealously guarding and 
watching her—there was no love lest between 
us—but in these three years that have passed 
since the last day we saw each other, it is 
not possible to think that she could not have 
contrived once to have put in the post a bit 
of paper with only the words, ‘1 have not 
forgotten you, Basil.’ Who and what am I 
that I should cross the road she is traversing 
for the purpose of bringing a reminiscence to 
her mind that she chooses not to remember ? 
There would not be much manliness in that. 
Besides, it’s a hundred chances to one that 
she is not in England at all. It is my belief 
she is living in her father’s native country, 
Switzerland, where, surrounded by new scenes 
and new companions, I hope she is happy. 
Thank you again, Corrie; I cannot accept 
your offer.” 

“ All right,” said Corrie, with disappoint- 
ment in his face and voice; “you ought to 
know your own mind, though I make bold 
to say I don’t believe you’ve said what is in 
your heart. Well, there’s an end of it: I’m 
off early in the morning. Good-bye, Master 
Basil.” 

‘Good-bye, Corrie, and good luck to you.” 

“Good luck to you, better than you’ve had 
in more ways than one.” 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Corrie,” said Chaytor. 

Old Corrie could scarcely refuse the hand 
| that Chaytor held out to him, but the grasp 

he gave it was very different from the grasp he 
gave Basil’s. Before he turned to leave the 
ill-assorted comrades he did something which 
escaped the eyes of Basil, but not those of 
Chaytor. He furtively dropped, quite close 
to Basil’s feet, a round wooden matchbox, 
which, emptied of matches, gold-diggers fre- 
quently used to fill with loose gold. Un- 
observed by old Corrie, Chaytor put his foot 
on the box and slipped it to the rear of him- 
self. This was done while old Corrie was 
turning to go. Basil was genuinely sorry to 
see the last of his friend. Both the un- 

expected meeting and the leave-taking had 

a touch of sadness in them which deeply 
| affected him, and he gazed with regret after 

the vanishing form of the man who had 

offered to serve him. This gave Chaytor an 
| opportunity of slyly picking up the match- 
| box ; it was weighty, and Chaytor knew that 
it was filled with gold. “A bit of luck,” he 
thought, as he put the box in his pocket, 
“and a narrow escape as well.” He felt like 
a man sitting on a mine which a stray match 
might fire at any moment. 

“ Basil,” he said, when old Corrie was out 








' of sight, “we will strike our tent to-morrow, 
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and go prospecting. 
my mind.” 

“Very well,” said Basil listlessly. “How 
about money? Can we manage to get along ?” 

“Oh, yes, we can manage.” 

Early in the morning the pegs which fast- 

ened the tent were dug out of the ground, 
the tent was rolled up and tied, and with 
heavy swags of canvas, blankets, tools, and 
utensils conveniently disposed about their 
persons, Basil and Chaytor set their faces to 
the south. They walked for two days, camp- 
ing out at night, and halted at length on the 
banks of a river, the waters of which were 
low. In the winter the floods rolling down 
from the adjacent ranges made the rivera 
torrent, covering banks which now were bare. 
These banks were of fine sand, and rising on 
each side for a distance of some thousands of 
yards were shelving mountains studded with 
quartz. Some eighteen months ago Basil 
and Chaytor had passed the place on their 
way to a new rush, and Chaytor thought it 
a likely place in which to find gold. They 
were now quite alone, not a living soul was 
within a dozen miles of them. They had 
reached the spot secretly, and their move- 
ments were unknown to any but them- 
selves. Their nearest neighbours were on a 
cattle station some twelve or thirteen miles 
away. 
“T have had an idea,” said Chaytor, throw- 
ing the swag off his shoulders, an example 
which Basil followed, “for a long time past 
that somewhere about here gold was to be 
found. My plan is to prospect the place 
well, without any one being the wiser. Who 
knows? We may discover a new gold-field, 
and make our fortunes before we are tracked. 
Let us camp here, and try. We can’t do 
much worse than we’ve done already.” 

“Tm agreeable to anything you pro- 
pose,” said Basil. ‘‘Let us camp here by all 
means.” 

“The great thing is, that nobody must be 
let into the secret. If we are discovered, 
‘Rush, O!’ will be the cry, and we shall be 
overrun before we can say Jack Robinson.” 

“You have only to say what you wish, 
Chaytor. You have the cleverer head of the 
two. I hope for your sake we shall be suc- 
cessful.” 

“ You don’t much care for your own.” 

* Not much.” 

“You'll sing to another tune when we do 
succeed. It’s wonderful how the possession 
of a lot of money alters one’s view.” 

“Tl wait till I get it,” said Basil sagely. 
“The river runs low at this season, and 


I have a likely spot in 











there’s no reason in the world why the sand 
banks shouldn’t hold gold.” 

“They will hold it if it’s there,” said Basil, 
with a smile. 

“We'll try the banks first because they 
are the easiest, and if we don’t get gold in 
sufficient quantities there we'll try higher up 
the range. It’s studded with quartz, and it 
looks the right sort. We'll put our tent up 
now, and in the morning we'll commence 
work—or rather you will commence work 
while I am away.” 

“Where are you going to?” 

“There’s grub to look after. We can’t do 
without meat and flour. All we’ve got to 
live on at present is a tin of sardines, about 
half a pint of brandy, a little tea, and a 
couple of handfuls of biscuits. Now, I call 
that a coincidence.” 

“Tn what respect ?” 

“Do you forget,” said Chaytor reproach- 
fully, “the first night you came to Gum 
Flat? I gave you then pretty well all I 
had in the world in the shape of provisions, 
some biscuits, some sardines, and a flask of 
brandy.” 

“You did, old fellow, and that is the sum 
total of our provisions this evening.” He 
shook Chaytor’s hand warmly. “Don’t think 
me ungrateful, Chaytor, because I don’t pro- 
fess much. Old Corrie said I was changed, 
and I suppose I must be; but I shall never 
be so changed as to be unmindful of the way 
you've stuck to me. Yes, it is a coincidence. 
But goon. What do you mean to do about 
grub, for I see you've something in your 
mind ?” 

‘“ There’s only one thing to do,” said Chay- 
tor. “I must go to the cattle station to- 
night, get there early in the morning, and 
buy mutton and flour. I shall have to look 
out sharp that I’m not followed when I 
make my way back again, but I think I can 


manage it. I’ve done more difficult jobs 
than that.” 
“And you will be tramping the bush,” 


said Basil, “ while Iremain at my ease here. 
Why can’t I go instead of you?” 

“Because,” replied Chaytor, in a tone of 
affectionate insistance, “as you have already 
confessed, I am the cleverer of the two, and 
because I have an idea, if we lose this chance, 
that we shall never get another. I don't 
want you to be seen, Basil, that’s the plain 
truth of the matter. You're not up to the 
tricks of the men we meet. Now, I am sly 
and cunning—” 

“You?” interrupted Basil. “ You are 
the soul of candour and honesty, Chaytor. 
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No one else should say that of you while I 
stood by.” 

“] don’t mean exactly what I said, Basil, 
but Iam sure I can do the job more neatly 
than you could. As to the tramp through 
the bush, I think nothing of it, so let it be 
as I say.” 

Basil making no further objection, the tent 
was put up and a trench dug around to carry 
the rain away. Then a camp fire was made, 
and the water for tea boiled in a tin billy, 
after which they finished the biscuits and 
sardines. 

“You will have to hold out till I come 
back,” said Chaytor. ‘As I need not start 
till past midnight I'll turn in for an hour or 
two.” 


Shortly afterwards the comrades were | 


wrapt in slumber, and the man with the evil 
conscience slept the sounder of the two. A 
little after midnight he rose, and without dis- 
turbing Basil, started for the cattle station. 
It was a warm starlit night, and he pondered 
upon matters as he made his way through the 
bush. Indeed, during the past two days he 
had thought deeply of the situation in which 
he was placed. Old Corrie’s proposition to 
take Basil to England had greatly alarmed 
him, and had opened his eyes more clearly to 
its gravity. It was this which had caused 
him to hurry Basil away from the vicinity 
of old Corrie, for it was quite likely that 
Corrie would make another attempt to pre- 
vail upon Basil before he took his departure, 
and the second time Basil might yield. At 
all hazards this must be prevented ; step by 
step he had descended the abyss of crime, 
and it was too late for him now to turn back. 
In entering upon an evil enterprise men 
seldom see the cost at which success must be 
purchased ; it is only when they are face to 
face with consequences that they tremble at 
their own danger. 

By daybreak Chaytor was at the cattle 
station and had made his purchases ; by noon 
he had rejoined Basil. His purchases at the 
station had attracted no attention ; it was a 
common enough proceeding, and now they 
had food for a week. Fifteen miles beyond 
the cattle station was a small township where 
they could also obtain supplies ; a pilgrimage 
once a week to station or township would 
keep them going. In the township such gold 
as they obtained and wished to dispose of 
could also be turned into money. Thus, 
although they were quite alone, they were 
within hail of all that was necessary. 

Shortly after Chaytor’s return they set to 
work on the banks of the river. Basil showed 
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his mate some pieces of quartz with fair-sized 
specks of gold in them, but Chaytor decided 
to try the river first, alluvial digging being 
so much easier. They found gold in the 
sand, and sufficient to pay, but not sufficient 
to satisfy Chaytor’s cupidity. The result of 
a week’s labour was between two and three 
ounces. 

“This is better than we have done yet,” 
said Basil. 

“Tt is only the washings from the hills,” 
said Chaytor, “and at any unexpected mo- 
ment a flood of rain wouldswamp us. There 
are too many trees about to please me ; wood 
draws water from the clouds. If we don’t 
do better than this by the end of next 
week we'll mark out a claim on the range 
yonder, where the blue slate peeps out of 
the quartz.” 

Another journey had to be made for food, 
and this time Chaytor went to the township, 
where he obtained what he required and sold 
exactly seven pennyweights of gold. He 
put on an appearance of great anxiety while 
the gold was being weighed, and sighed when 
the weight was announced. This was to 
throw the storekeeper off the scent ; any con- 
siderable quantity of gold disposed of proudly 
would have excited suspicion of a Tom Tid- 
dler’s ground somewhere near, and Chaytor, 
had he so behaved, would certainly have been 
shadowed by men who were ever watchful 
for signs of the discovery of a new goldfield. 
It was in Chaytor’s power to sell some four- 
teen ounces of gold had he been so inclined, 
for the matchbox which old Corrie had fur- 
tively dropped at Basil’s feet, and which 
Chaytor had slyly picked up unknown to his 
mate, contained twelve ounces of the pre- 
cious metal, but he knew better than to 
attempt it. There was a post-office in the 
township, from which he dispatched a letter 
to the Sydney office, requesting that any 
letters lying there for Basil Whittingham 
might be forwarded on to him. He wrote 
and signed the order in Basil’s name. He 
could not very well go to Sydney at present 
to fetch them ; there would be a risk in leav- 
ing Basil so long alone, for there being no 
coaches running from the township, the 
journey to Sydney and back could not be 
accomplished in less than nine or ten days. 
Easier to obtain the letters from England, if 
any arrived, by the means he adopted, and it 
was the easiest of tasks to keep the affair 
from the knowledge of Basil, who never 
dreamed of asking at any post-office whether 
there were any letters for him. 

They worked a second week on the river 
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banks, at the end of which they had washed 
out over three ounces. 

* An improvement,” remarked Basil. 

Chaytor shook his head discontentedly. 

“ Let us mark off a prospector’s claim up 
the hill,” he said. “We can always come 
back to the river.” 

This was done, and they commenced to 
sink. The difficulty they now encountered 
was the want of a windlass. Chaytor would 
not venture to purchase one in the township, 
whither he went regularly, being well aware 
that he could have done nothing that would 
more surely have drawn attention upon him. 
At odd times he bought some pieces of rope 
which he and Basil spliced till they had a 
length of about eighty feet. This rope, 
properly secured, enabled them to descend 
and ascend the shaft, foot-holes in the sides 
assisting them. The labour of digging a shaft 
in this manner was increased fourfold at 
least, but they could not be too cautious, 
Chaytor said. He remarked also that they 
seemed to be haunted by coincidences, and 
upon Basil asking for an explanation re- 
proached him for his bad memory. 

“How many of us were there upon Gum 
Flat,” he said, “after your horse was stolen ? 
Two. You and I alone. How many are 
there here? Two. You and I alone. When 
you fell down the shaft how did I get you 
up? By means of a rope secured at the top. 
How do we get up and down this shaft ? By 
the same means. There was no windlass 
there ; there is no windlass here. Don’t you 
call these coincidences ?” 

“Yes,” said Basil, “it is very singular.” 

“Tt would be very singular,” thought 
Chaytor, “if you were at the bottom of this 
shaft one of these fine days and never got 
out of it alive. In that case coincidence 
would not hold good.” 

He drew a mental picture of the ccene : | 
Basil helpless below, the rope lying loose on 
the top, and he sitting by it waiting to assure 
himself that the mate by whom he had dealt 
so foully could never rise in evidence against 
him. He saw this mental picture at the | 
very moment that Basil, with his sad earnest | 
face, was in sight. 

In the shaft they were sinking they were 





| Basil’s soft breathing. 


following a thin vein of gold-bearing quartz 
which luckily for them was not devious in its 
bearings, but ran down perpendicularly. It 
was very narrow, not more than an inch in 
width, but the deeper they sank they richer it 
grew. The vein was more rubble than stone, 
and the stuff was easily pounded and washed, 
The first week they discovered it they ob- 
tained four ounces of gold, the second week 
seven, the third week twelve, the fourth and 
fifth weeks the same, then there was a jump 
to twenty ounces. They had reached a depth 
of forty odd feet, and not a living being but 
themselves had been seen near the spot. 

This lucky break in their fortunes gave 
Chaytor serious and discomforting food for 
thought. He was convinced that their better 
luck would continue for some time, and was 
almost sure that the thin vein they were 
following would lead them to a richer and 
wider reef. What would be the effect of 
wealth upon Basil? Would it alter his 
views? Would it turn his thoughts home- 
wards? He became hot and cold when this 
last thought suggested itself, and that night 
he was visited in his sleep by a dream so 
startling that he jumped up in affright and 
sat in the dark trembling like a leaf ina 
strong wind. He dreamt that Basil had dis- 
covered his treachery, and had torn open his 
secret pocket in which he kept not only the 
letters from Annette and Basil’s uncle he 
had received from England; but the docu- 
ments he had stolen from Basil on Gum Fiat, 
and the locket which Annette had given to 
Basil at their last meeting. “ You monster!” 
Basil had cried. ‘ You have ruined my life 
and shall pay the penalty!” It was at this 
point that Chaytor awoke, trembling and in 
great fear. Presently, when the pulses of 
his heart beat more regularly, he heard 
He struck a match, 
and rising quietly looked down upon his 
comrade. The young fellow was sleeping 
calmly, with no thought of the evil genius 
standing over him. Convincing himself that 
his stolen treasures were safe, Chaytor crept 
back to his stretcher, but he had little more 
sleep that night. His sense of security was 
shaken; the earth was trembling beneath 
his feet. 
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Short Sunday Readings for Map. 
By tHe Rev. T. VINCENT TYMMS. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xxii.; John xix. 1—22, 


ECCE HOMO, 


RT and: wealth have often exhausted 
their resources to magnify the corona- 
tion of kings. In palaces, temples, and mili- 
tary camps men have been arrayed in royal 
vestments with almost divine honours. But 
for those who have eyes to discern true kingli- 
ness, there was never so sublime a coronation 
as that of Jesus when Roman soldiers wrapped 
His bleeding body in a purple or scarlet robe, 
and set upon His furrowed brow a crown of 
thorns. It is easy to wear the outward sym- 
bols of royalty. Some of the poorest speci- 
mens of humanity have strutted bravely be- 
fore multitudes, while their physical defects 
and mental poverty were masked by the splen- 
dour of their bedizenments. But to be kingly 
under degrading circumstances, to endure 
ludicrous mockery and barbarous insults and 
tortures without losing for a moment the dig- 
nity of a calm, unruffled spirit; to so pass 
through an ordeal of studied humiliation as 
to shine out with a brighter glory of courage, 
strength, and invulnerable self-possession, 
this is the severest trial the spirit of man can 
undergo ; and the manner in which Jesus of 
Nazareth triumphed over shame renders Him 
worthier of the title king than any Cesar, 
or than His father Solomon who in all his 
glory was not arrayed like the despised 
Nazarene. 

Not only preachers, but painters and poets, 
have agreed to fasten on this scene as pre-emi- 
nently the one in which to “Behold the Man” 
Christ Jesus. Pilate unconsciously took his 
place as exhibitor to the world when Jesus 
came forth from the Pretorium, wearing the 
purple robe and the crown of thorns. He lives, 
to the end of time he will live, in the imagina- 
tion of mankind in the attitude of pointing 
to the Saviour, and uttering his memorable 
“Ecce Homo!” Not at Pilate’s bidding, 
but drawn by the attractions of the suffer- 
ing prisoner, the world has beheld and won- 
dered. So looking, nations have passed under 
the spell of the “pale Galilean,” and, not- 
withstanding all the enmity and neglect we 
deplore, the world’s gaze is becoming every 
year more widely and intently fixed on the 
Person of Christ. The sight which moved 
the passions of that Jewish multitude has 
become perfectly familiar to our minds. We 


| have viewed it from the days of early child- 
hood. We have seen it in pictures, and read 
of it in poems, and sung of it in hymns, and 
heard of it in sermons beyond number. It 
often seems as if not a line, or feature, or 
veiled meaning of the spectacle remained for 
any new seer to discover, or artist to portray. 
Yet as often as we ponder it fresh light illu- 
mines us, and, like the works of God in 
nature, it is ever new and beautiful. There 
is in it so much light and power for open 
hearts and minds, that to behold Christ thus 
can rarely fail to deepen reverence, to foster 
faith, and to intensify our love. 

We must miss the deeper meanings of this 
sight unless we keep in mind the voluntari- 
ness of all that Christ did andsuffered. For- 
getting this, many people are more moved to 
pity and anger than to adoration and repen- 
tance. But when Jesus came forth wearing 
the vestments of reproach, He came forth of 
His own act and deed to be made a gazing- 
stock. When Pilate, affronted by the strange 
silence of his prisoner, said, ‘“‘ Knowest thou 
not that I have power to release Thee, and 
have power to crucify Thee ?” Jesus replied, 
| “Thou wouldest have no power against Me 
|except it were given thee from above.” 
Those stalwart soldiers, who made such easy 
sport of their almost fainting victim, were 
unable to drag Him a single step against His 
will. Ata glance ora word they would have 
fallen back, as in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Christ also knew and spoke of more and 
mightier legions than Imperial Rome could 
muster out of all her provinces, and at His 
signal these servants were ready to fight. 
That appearing, therefore, robed and crowned, 
must be regarded as the free act of Jesus. It 
was Divinely meant to be a vision for the 
Jewish people, and not for them only, but 
also for the whole world. Why, then, 
should our Lord consent to be thus exhi- 
bited ? What is there in the vision He de- 
sires that all should see and understand ? 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xxv. ; John xviii. 28 —40. 
A WITNESS TO THE TRUTH. 


It may not be superfluous to note that 
Jesus had evidently no wish to appeal from 
Pilate and the Jewish rulers to the commise- 
ration of the people. Such negative obser- 
vations are not usually worth much, but in 
this case a wrong impression may be cleared 
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away or prevented. It is evident that Pilate 
hoped the sight would touch popular sym- 
pathy. He was not greatly concerned about 
human life, but he dreaded the responsibility 
of delivering Jesus to death, although still 
more afraid of making an unpopular release. 
Hence nothing would have pleased him bet- 
ter than a reaction in the fickle crowd. If 
some friends of Christ had dared to raise a 
counter-cry for Jesus rather than Barabbas, 
it would have been the sweetest music that 
temporizing judge could hear. But Christ 
neither wished nor expected such a cry. All 
shrinking from His foreknown doom had 
vanished since He rose a third time from the 
ground after prayer. A few hours later He 
revealed His feelings to a company of Jewish 
women who bewailed His calamity, saying, 
“Weep not for me, daughters of Jerusalem, 
but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren.” He asked no pity, for He was too full 
of pity for those who were hounding Him to 
death. They were unable to do Ilim any 
lasting injury, but were ruining themselves, 
filling up the cup of their iniquity and 
bringing down the long-deferred decree of 
desolation on their city and race. Christ 
had now no wish for release. He knew that 
the one hope for those enemies, and for the 
world they unconsciously represented, was 
that they should be allowed to proceed to 
the utmost length of crime against God’s 
goodness represented in Himself, and that 
in one supreme hour God’s love should 
meet and grapple with their enmity. Hence 
Jesus came forth, not to sue for compassion, 
but because He was compassionate; not to 
crave mercy, but to perform the mercy pro- 
mised to the fathers; not to obtain deliver- 
ance, but that in that mysterious guise the 
Deliverer might be shown unto Israel, and a 
Saviour unto the ends of the earth. 

The broad reason for Christ’s endurance 
of this exposure may be found in His own 
words. Pilate said to Him, “Art thou a king, 
then ?” and He replied, “Thou sayest that 
I am a king. To this end have I been 
born, and to this end have I come into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.” A few hours earlier He had used 
profounder language to the disciples, saying, 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life,” i.e. 
I am not only a witness to the truth but the 
truth itself. Putting the two utterances 
together we learn that Christ had come into 
the world to be the truth, to live it, and so 
to show it visibly in His life and death. By 
all His sufferings and humiliations He there- 
fore designed to reveal some aspect of truth 





which could be made manifest in no other 
way so well. We may surely believe that 
no needless words were spoken by Christ, and 
no superfluous work performed—much more 
certainly may we conclude that no useless 
hours of sorrow were endured, and no pur- 
poseless pangs allowed to invade the soul or 
flesh of the sinless Son of God. Jesus said 
and did many things which have not been 
recorded in the stories of His career, but all 
must have had intention and significance in 
a life so wisely spent. This opinion might 
perhaps be doubted with reference to some 
of the minor details of His course. The filling 
up of years and days with common occupa- 
tions may be held to have no discoverable 
purpose beyond the completion of His human 
experience. We might reason, perhaps, that 
as our kinsman He bore many days of mono- 
tonous duty which separately reveal nothing, 
but are rich in meaning in the mass, and 
chiefly because they show the thoroughness 
of His fellowship with man. All this may 
be conceded, but the same thought will not 
apply to special incidents and such unique 
events as we are now considering. Such an 
episode as the solemn presentation of Jesus 
to the Jewish nation by a Gentile magistrate 
stands alone. It is large, and has been dis- 
played by the evangelists with solemn care 
and in strong, lurid colours. Hence we can- 
not be mistaken in affirming that in this 
coming forth from the Pretorium robed and 
crowned with mockery and pain, there were 
some priceless rays of light, some unveilings 
of hidden verities, some witness-bearing, and 
some forms of vital truth which it is our 
privilege and duty to discern, some manifes- 
tation of God we cannot possibly dispense 
with, and at the same time some vivid dis- 
play of the truth concerning man and his 
relationship to God which the world can ill 
afford to lose. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Isaiah liii. ; Acts iii, 11-26. 
AN EXPOSURE OF MAN. 


To discover what Christ intended to show, 
we must inquire what as a matter of fact 
men have really seen in the spectacle. Yet 
obviously we must not limit our inquiry to 
the moment when He appeared. The mob 
was too inflamed with passion to see clearly 
in that hour of tumult. It was impossible 
for men so drunk with fury to see Truth 
in their desired victim. While frenzy lasts 
words of wisdom fall in vain upon the ears, 
sober counsels meet with no response, sooth- 
ing tones become an aggravation, and signs 
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of deepest portent are unheeded. But after- 
wards! The morning after the night folly! 
The few days after an atrocious sin! Sooner 
or later reaction comes, reflection follows, and 
then previously unnoticed words, and tones, 
and pleadings, and omens return, like thun- 
der and lightning and tempest, to afflict the 
soul. Christ did not expect the people to see 
much while He stood before them. Even He, 
the Divine Revealer, the Eternal Life, made 
manifest, could not show the blind His beauty 
until their vision had been restored. But 
when the day of Pentecost had come, time 
had lulled excitement in the city, and words 
of reason could be heard. In due time Peter 
lifted up his voice and charged his fellow- 
countrymen with having slain their king. 
In his second address he expressly reminded 
them of Pilate’s wish to release Jesus, and 
of their clamour for a robber instead. At 
these words memory awoke. The whole 
scene flashed before their minds. They saw 
again the meek sufferer come forth, wear- 
ing the purple robe and the crown of thorns. 
They heard their own fierce clamour for His 
blood. Then they saw the meaning of the 
spectacle. They saw in Christ’s insulted 


royalty an image of their own shameless dis- 
loyalty to righteousness and truth. They 


had slain their teacher, they had compelled 
foreigners to murder their own Messiah. 
The vision flamed conviction before them. 
The silent Christ dispelled excuses, dissipated 
every thought of palliation ; and while Peter 
preached, the spectacle of the thorn-crowned 
prophet said to each conscience apart, “Thou 
hast done this !” 

The spectacle of a finished sin has a terri- 
ble and unrivalled power over the conscience. 
Impeachment man can withstand ; verbal 
accusations frequently provoke denial or self- 
defence. No analysis of motives or ethical 
discussions of the nature and enormity of sin 
have much effect. The most searching words 
of a preacher, the rebukes of a father, or the 
tears of a mother, have little or no power ex- 
cept as they succeed in causing a wrong-doer 
to really sce his sin. But the sight of what 
aman has done smites down his weapons. 
While evil remains latent as a vice in the 
blood, a dark mood of thought, a morbid 
fever in the spirit, man justifies himself and 
blames others. But when the evil has taken 
definite form and passed into action, and a 
thing done stares the doer in the face, and 
he finds it to be hateful, then it becomes a 
startling revelation of a bastard self not 
hitherto recognised, and reflects a lurid light 
into hidden realms of consciousness not 





otherwise to be explored. There is an em- 
blem of this in the first recorded act of 
human violence. While Cain talked with 
Abel in the field he could not bear to see 
him there, so calm and happy in his sense 
of peace with God. Until the fatal blow 
had been dealt an insatiable anger glowed 
within. But when the stroke had fallen, 
and Abel’s blood flowed, and the brother’s 
body lay dead upon the ground, Cain could 
not bear to see it there so white, and still, 
and lifeless. He would have given worlds 
to undo that deed, to obliterate that wound, 
and to have Abel alive again by his side. 
A master of tragic emotions has well depicted 
his remorseful feelings :— 
* Oh! thou dead 

And everlasting witness! whose unsinking 

Blood darkens earth and heaven! what thou now art 

I know not! but if thou see’st what J am. 

I think thou wilt forgive him, whom his God 

Can ne’er forgive, nor his own soul.—Farewell ! 

I must not, dare not touch what I have made thee. 

I, who sprung from the same womb with thee, drain’d 

The same breast, clasp’d thee often to my own, 

In fondness brotherly and boyish, I 

Can never meet thee more, nor even dare 

To do that for thee, which thou should’st have done 

For me—compose thy limbs into their grave— 

The first grave yet dug for mortality. 

But who hath dug that grave! Oh, earth! Oh, earth! 


For all the fruits thou hast render’d to me, I 
Give thee back this.” 


All the waters of the four rivers which en- 
circled Eden could not wash Cain’s hands. 
All the billows of the Western Sea poured 
upon that spot could not cleanse the earth 
from that blood which had been spilled. 
Leagues, broad continents, trodden with pain 
by the exile’s feet, could not remove him 
from the picture imprinted on his brain. If 
a human voice were never heard again he 
would never be without an accuser and a 
judge. 

In a similar manner the form of Christ as 
He appeared wearing the purple robe and the 
crown of thorns becomes a witness to man- 
kind of the world’s sin. In some respects 
the sight is less impressive than Calvary, 
yet in others it is stronger. It was while 
Christ stood in that array, the final decision 
was arrived at of which the cross was an out- 
come. So standing before the Jews, He gave 
them their last opportunity to renounce their 
fell design, before it became an irrevocable 
deed. So standing, He was persistently de- 
spised and rejected of men, and all that fol- 
lowed was the inevitable sequel. When the 
voices which cried “Crucify him” had pre- 
vailed and Pilate had given sentence, all 
option ceased. The responsible authors of 
Christ’s death had then done their work, 
and His actual execution was wrought by 
ignorant servants of the state. Before a 
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nail had been driven the blood of an inno- 
cent man, the blood of their benefactor, was 
already on their hands, and conscience would 
always go back to this hour as the supreme 
crisis of sin. 

But it may be asked, how far and in what 
sense Christ stands before us as a witness to 
our sin? Most of us think it impossible that 
our hands could have scourged that innocent 
frame, or have put those prickles on that 
brow of peace. It is easy to reason thus, 
but fairness also compels us to admit that if 
the rulers and people had seen what we now 
see in Christ “ they would not have crucified 
the Lord of Glory.” Those men were not 
worse than others, because to their lot it fell 
to be actors in the world’s central tragedy, 
and to live in a day when all the forces of 
good and evil were developed to their highest 
possibilities. I propound no artificial theory 
of federal responsibility. I should be thwart- 
ing every good object aimed at in these 
pages if I were to impeach the human race 
of high crimes and misdemeanours which an 
ordinary conscience could honestly repudiate. 
But in clearing ourselves of complicity in an 
ancient crime, let us not be unjust to those 
who were its perpetrators. Those Roman 
soldiers were bone of our bone, brethren of 
the common stock of humanity. Pilate, 
with all his faults, was actuated by motives 
which are common to men, and only sacri- 
ficed Christ because not sufficiently heroic 
to allow his own career as a public man to 
be blasted. Even those priests and elders 
were men of like passions with ourselves, but 
little by little they had lost sight of Christ’s 
virtues, aud were now convinced that by the 
Law of Moses He deserved to die. Having 
rejected Him as the Son of God, they were 
logically and morally consistent in demand- 
ing His death. He deserved either to be 
worshipped or to be crucified. There was no 
middle course of treatment in Israel for One 
who claimed to be Divine. But waiving all 
these points the tremendous and unalterable 
fact remains—the deed was done, and men 
did it. The Son of God came to this world 
of ours, and this was His reception by our 
race. His murderers were not our chosen or 
elected delegates, but by a process of natu- 
ral selection they were widely represen- 
tative of all classes and conditions of men. 
Jew and Gentile, learned and ignorant, rich 
and poor, old and young, religious and 
irreligious persons, fierce fanatics and cold 
sceptics, Theists, Atheists, and Agnostics, 
all were there. That crown of thorns was 
their award to One whose only offence was 

















to come among them as a pure and benevo. 
lent Messenger of God. He had given them 
bread when they asked a stone, He had given 
them a fish when they asked a serpent, He 
had given them an egg when they asked a 
scorpion, and for this there was no forgive- 
ness. Literally, Christ gave men truth when 
they wanted temporal glory. They wanted 
to be avenged on their enemies, and He gave 
them scope for repentance. They asked 
release from political bondage, and He 
preached deliverance from their iniquities, 
They sought a man after their own heart, 
and He gave them God. They panted to 
put their feet on the necks of their Roman 
enemies, and He called them to sit at His 
feet and to take His yoke upon them, and 
learn secrets from His lips. Are the spiritual 
blessings of Christ more popular than poli- 
tical benefits to-day ? Are men more willing 
to be humbled and rebuked and more thank- 
ful for the offer of moral help now than they 
were in that old time? Are the multitudes 
His disciples and the few His rejectors in our 
modern cities ? Are all men swift to crown 
Christ with reverence and love? Do none 
banish Him from their minds for the sake of 
peace? To me it seems that men are very 
much the same as they were, and in Jesus, 
as He came forth wearing the purple robe 
and the crown of thorns, we may all see in 
hours of quiet thought and true self-judg- 
ment a silent and ceaseless witness of the 
world’s repugnance to be convinced of sin, 
to be called upon to repent and to accept a 
spiritual Lord. Thus despised and rejected, 
He abides a perpetual evidence of the anta- 
gonism which works in human nature against 
One who bears witness to unwelcome, and 
humiliating, and conscience-pricking truth. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Exodus xxxiii. 12, xxxiv. 8; John xiv. 1—24. 


A BEVELATION OF GOD. 


On the eve of his betrayal Jesus had said 
to His disciples, “He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.” It was a deep truth, 
and one which to this day the Church has 
most imperfectly apprehended, but it covers 
the whole story of His life. ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time, neither can see,” but 
the Life, the Eternal Life, was manifested. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth His handiwork.” 
They have no speech nor language, yet their 
silent testimony has gone out into all the 
earth, convincing men of all tongues and 
tribes of the Divine Power and Godhead. 
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There was some speech concerning God, some 
forthshining of His moral glory in the law of 
Sinai. There were broken lights in all the 
rites and ceremonies of the Temple service. 
Psalmists and prophets heard in their souls 
some whisperings of His voice, and told men 
what they heard. Every seer was also a 
partial revealer of God. The Incarnation 
was the utterance of His Word in fleshly 
form, and every speech and act of Jesus was 
a setting forth of Him who worketh always. 
Every parable was a revelation, and every 
miracle a sacramental sign. But there was 
something in the Father’s heart which still 
lacked a full expression, something which 
could only become visible in submission to 
shame and sorrow. In that purple robe, 
then, and in the blood-stains trickling from 
the lacerated brow, there is a special speech 
concerning God. In those thorns there must 
be some hinted truth about the crown invi- 
sible. There must be in it the contradiction 
of some lie which the world has believed, 
the token of some fact which Christ is ready 
to explain and commend to our hearts by 
His own agony and blood. 

In such things a loving spirit can read 
what the tongue of the learned can never 
hope to tell. Every attempt to put inspeech 


the meaning of such a vision must be a poor 
blundering effort to spell out infinite words. 


“*T sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words”— 


the thoughts which are aroused by the spec- 


tacle of Christ’s sufferings. 


Partly because it 
is true that 


** Words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within ;”’ 


but mainly because the meanings are so- 


manifold that our largest utterance omits 
much more than it includes. A few things, 
however, may be said to aid reflection. 

We have seen that by wearing those em- 
blems of scorn and malice, Christ made an 
exposure of man’s sin. Must it not be equally 
true that by the manner in which He bore 
our sins against Himself He reveals the secret 
of God’s long-suffering and forbearance? So 
standing, the Son of Man opened not His 
mouth to complain, or entreat, or retort, 
but calmly gave Himself up to be dealt 
with as men pleased. Is not this a revela- 
tion of the spirit in which God keeps silence 
through years with single men, through cen- 
turies with nations, through ages with the 
human race? What is all blasphemy but the 
putting of a purple robe on God? What is 
all formal and spurious worship but a crown 
of thorns for Him who would be worshipped 


in spirit ahd in truth? What is the choice 
of mean and abominable idols but a choice 
of Barabbas rather than God? When we 
consider what things have been spoken and 
written about the Deity, when we recall 
what has been done against His throne, 
when we look out on the travesties of reli- 
gion which abound, and specially those which 
bring scorn on the name of Christ—when we 
note the crimes perpetrated against weak and 
innocent and unresisting people, do we not 
often wonder that a great God can sit above 
the circle of the earth surveying all without 
rending the heavens and coming down to 
instantaneous judgment? Like the souls of 
martyrs under the altar, the righteous are 
impelled to cry out, “How long, O Lord! 
how long?” On the other hand, the wicked 
are fully set to do evil because judgment is 
not wrought at once upon their works, and 
myriads mockingly inquire, “ Doth God 
know?” “Is there knowledge with the 
Most High?” ‘Where is now your God ?” 
But to all alike the silent submission of Jesus 
Christ makes answer. Standing there an 
image of insulted and outraged goodness, He 
declares that the silence of God proceeds from 
the majestic meekness of One whose long- 
suffering is salvation. The High God has 
borne the iniquities of the world as Jesus bore 
the blows and raillery of the soldiers and the 
outcries of the people. He has been silent 
because of pity, patient because of pity. He 
would rather give the worst of His enemies 
space to repent than smite their frail lives to 
destruction. ‘“ Behold the man!” and in the 
man Christ Jesus behold the pity and for- 
bearance of the Lord God Almighty. 

But there is something deeper and stronger 
than pity to be discerned in the crown of 
thorns. It is sublime to see the calm bearing 
of One Whom no insults can excite. But pity 
' may sometimes be half-brother to contempt. 

Men sometimes pity the worm their feet un- 
| wittingly crush, but they do not therefore 
| stoop to bind up its wounds. Men of genius 
| have often pitied the peoplewho derided their 
| works or discoveries, but not seldom their 
silence under ill-treatment has been the hiding 
of an anger they were too proud to betray. 
Not so was Christ pitiful and silent. Sensi- 
tive souls when inwardly writhing under un- 
deserved indignities are usually so bound up 
in the social order that they cannot retreat 
from the scene. Sometimes a partial escape 
is in their power, and carrying their wounds 
with them they retire out of public view. 
But Christ, though able to release Himself at 








any moment, remained, and by an incessant 
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energy of will adhered to His position until 
released by death. His endurance was not 
passive but active. That coming forth was 
one step in the great work of bearing our 
sins and carrying our sorrows. Those thorns 
were an emblem of His freely-accepted share 
in the curse entailed on man by transgres- 
sion. If one might have lifted that purple 
robe, laying bare the back which had been 
given to the smiters, there would have been 
seen in the crimson writing of the scourge 
the same testimony as had been written by a 
prophet upon parchment centuries before : 
“We did esteem Him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted. But He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him: and with His stripes we are 
healed.” 

It is therefore not merely pity, but love, 
which shines out upon the world in the sub- 
jection of Christ to ignominy and reproach. 
But in using this word love there is always 
the risk of being gravely misunderstood, It 
is perhaps the most wofully misused word in 
the English language. On many lips it 
means a mere liking of intenser type, a 
personal preference which seeks its own 
delectation in a pleasant object, and may 
glow in unholy breasts as fervently as. in 
the pure. The selfish voluptuary will excuse 
his conduct by the plea of overmastering love. 
The disappointed suitor, who has committed 
murder rather than see the object of his de- 
sire happy in a rival’s home, declares that he 
was driven to that deed by love! The parent 
whose self-indulgent indulgence has sapped 
the moral character of a child will half accuse 
and half excuse herself by saying, “I have 
loved my boy too well.” If these were rare 
expressions, or if they excited criticism as an 
abuse of terms, they would not be worth 
citing. But the strange fact is that they are 
quite common, and are scarcely ever depre- 
cated in society or in the press. In spite of 
all that Christ has done to reveal the nature 
of love, and in spite of all that has been 
done in the New Testament to explain and 
enforce the definition provided by His life, 
men still use the word in a narrow and con- 
ventional sense, not only in conversation, but 
even in solemn theological discussions. 

In what is for the most part an admi- 
rable essay on “the Atonement,” in a book 
which is commanding much attention, the 
author permits himself to say that in “ our 
moral judgments we are continually oscil- 





ceptions of love and justice as apparently 
contradictory! Love and justice contradic- 
tory! Very rightly it is added, “ But this 
fact should not hinder us from ascribing to 
God in their fullest degree both love and 
justice, confident’ that in Him they are har- 
monized.” But in Scripture, Love is pre- 
sented to us in a manner which ought to 
forbid any such oscillation. God is not 
merely said to be loving, but to be love. He 
is not said to be justice, or mercy, or pity, 
although He is just, merciful, and pitiful, but 
“God is love.” Love is the Divine nature 
and includes all moral attributes. When 
we have learned and unified all these the 
resultant of our synthesis is love. When, 
again, we take love and analyse it we find it 
divisible into the same moral attributes, and 
not one of them is lacking. Love is thus 
the pure white light of which the moral 
attributes are divided and coloured rays. 
By the love of God we should understand a 
fervent will to bless, at any cost to self or to 
the object loved. It is a will which goes out, 
although unsought, unwon, and undeserved, 
from a heart which has no taint of evil pas- 
sion and no defect of heat, and which could 
not be unlike itself although the universe 
around were filled with nothing else but 
hatred. It is a will which spontaneously 
goes out in labours, which beareth all things, 
hopeth all things, suffereth long, yes, for 
ages of ages, and still is kind, unutterably, 
unquenchably, inexorably kind. In its merey 
it never palters with sin. In its justice it 
never fails to be gracious. It never finds 
pleasure in judgment, yet never flinches from 
the pain of causing wholesome grief. It is slow 
to anger and ready to forgive, but will in no 
wise clear the guilty while the wrong remains 
a true expression of their inward thought. 
Justice and love contradictory! Yes, they 
might have appeared so until Christ came 
forth from the Father to reveal that love 
from which mercy and judgment equally 
proceed. But this white light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God shines out in mystic 
beauty from the person of Christ as He ap- 
pears before the world wearing the purple 
robe and the crown of thorns. He comes 
forth from Pilate’s judgment-hall, and from 
the narrow court of Judaism in which He 
was condemned, and makes appeal to the 
heart and conscience of mankind. Translated 
into our poor language His silent witness to 
the truth is this: The love which ye see to 
be in me is the love of the Invisible God, 


lating, as it were between” the two con-| the love of your Father who is in heaven. 
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BASIL AND ANNETTE. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
Avrnor or ‘ Brapg-o’-Grass,”’ ‘‘Garr,’’? ‘“ Love’s Harvest,” ‘“‘ Brean anp CHEEsE anp Kisses,”’ Ero. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WHEN a man evilly inclined turns from 
the path of evil, it is generally be- 
cause he fears for his own safety. He does 
not choose the straight road or relinquish a 
bad purpose from the awakening of the moral 
principle, but from a conviction that the 
deviation will best serve his own interests. 
In the initial stages of a bad scheme the 
prime mover seldom counts the cost; it is 
only when he is deeply involved that the 
consequences of his evil-doing stare him in 
the face, and warn him to halt. True re- 
pentance is rare; but there have been in- 
stances where a man, suddenly appalled by 
the enormity of his career of crime, conscien- 
tiously resolves to turn before it is too late, 
and to expiate, as far as lies in his power, for 
his misdeeds. There is something of heroism 
in this, and the sinner may hope for forgive- 
ness at the divine throne, if not from human 
hands. Of such heroism Newman Chaytor 
was not capable. If he wavered, it was 
purely from selfish reasons, and because he 
saw before him a path in which lay greater 
chances of safety to himself. That he did 
waver is true, and the more wholesome and 
more merciful course which suggested itself 
to him was due, not to conscientious motives, 
but to circumstances quite independent of 
his original design. On the day following 
his disturbing dream he and Basil struck a 
wonderfully rich patch in the claim they 
were working. The stuff which was raised 
to the surface was literally studded with 
gold, and by nightfall they had washed out 
fifty ounces. The excitements of a gold- 
digger’s life when fortune smiles upon him 
are all-absorbing. Marvellous possibilities 
dazzle and distort his mind ; delirious visions 
rise to his imagination. In the early days of 
the goldfields it was a belief with numbers 
of miners that, at some time or other, gold 
would be discovered in such quantities that 
it could be hewn out like coal. A favourite 
phrase was, “‘ We shall be able to cut it out 
with a cold chisel.” Of course every man 
hoped that this wonderful thing would 
happen to him. He held a chance in the 
lottery, and why should he not draw the 
grand prize which would astonish the world? 

XXXI—26 





These possibilities flitted through Chaytor’s 
mind as he and Basil sat at the door of their 
tent, smoking their pipes after their day’s 
labour. The chairs they sat on were stumps 
of trees. Furniture they had none, inside 
their tent or out of it. For their beds they 
had gathered quantities of dry leaves, over 
which they spread a blanket, with another 
to roll themselves in. Rough living, but 
healthier than life in civilised cities. Early 
to bed and early to rise, plain food, moderate 
drinking, exercising their muscles for a dozen 
hours a day—all this was conducive to a 
healthy physical ‘state. Their faces were 
embrowned, their limbs were hardened, their 
beards had grown long—they looked like 
men. This may be said of Chaytor as well 
as of Basil, for such play of expression as 
would have revealed the cunning of his 
nature was hidden by his abundant hair. A 
stranger, observing them, would have been 
astonished at the likeness of one to the 
other, and could have formed no other con- 
clusion than that they were twin-born ; but. 
no stranger had seen them thus, for it was. 
only during their late seclusion that Chaytor 
had copied Basil so exactly. Basil took but 
little note of this resemblance, and if he re- 
ferred to it at all it was in a manner so slight 
as to show that he attached no importance to 
it. But it was seldom absent from Chaytor’s 
mind ; he had brooded constantly upon it, 
and had studied it as a lesson which, per- 
fectly mastered, was to bring with it the rich 
reward for which he had schemed. 

“A good day’s work,” said Basil, holding 
out his hand for the tin dish which Chaytor 
held. 

This tin dish contained the gold which 
they had gathered since sunrise, and Chaytor 
was turning it over with his knife. The 
moisture had dried out of it, and the gold 
lay loose. Chaytor passed the dish to Basil, 
who, in his turn, played with the shin- 
ing metal with somewhat more than usual 
interest. 

“ Nearly as much,” said Chaytor, “ as we’ve 
got these last five weeks. It is a rare good 
day’s work—if only it will last.” 

“That’s the question,” said Basil; “I 
should like to weigh it.” 

They entered the tent, and weighed the 
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gold in the gold scales, which form part of a 
miner’s working implements. It turned the 
fifty ounces. . 

“Honestly paid for,” said Basil, “it re- 
presents a couple of hundred pounds. A 
hundred pounds each.” 

Chaytor merely nodded, and made no 
comment upon the remark, but it dwelt in 
his mind. Not so very long ago Basil had 
expressed indifference regarding their pos- 
session of gold, and had gone the length of 
saying that Chaytor might have his share, 
for all he cared for it. Now he expressed 
an interest in it, and reckoned their day’s 
work at “a hundred pounds each.” That 
indicated that he looked upon half as his fair 
share. What did this newly-awakened in- 
terest portend? With his instinctive cun- 
ning Chaytor felt that this was not a favour- 
able time to open up the subject ; far better 
to let it work quietly until it came to a 
natural head. Besides, he was feverishly 
engrossed in the question he had suggested, 
whether the rich patch they had struck 
would last. Time alone could answer that 
question. They retired to their beds of dry 
leaves a little earlier than usual, and were at 
work in the morning with the rising of the 
sun. Basil worked chiefly at the bottom of 
the shaft, Chaytor at the top, and the honest 
man of this ill-assorted pair sent up two 
buckets of stuff before breakfast, which was 
even richer than that they had raised ‘on the 
previous day. Basil climbed to earth’s sur- 
face hand over hand. 

“He uses the rope like a cat,” thought 
Chaytor. 

The two buckets of stuff were emptied 
into a tub. 

“Let us wash it out before breakfast,” said 
Basil. 

They went down to the river, carrying 
the tub between them. On the top of the 
auriferous soil were two tin basins, and, after 
puddling the tub well and letting the worth- 
less refuse flow over the brim, they set to 
work, washing what remained in the basins, 
with that rotary motion in which gold-diggers 
are so skilful, and which enables them to get 
rid of the loosened earth, and keep the heavy 
precious metal at a safe angle in the bottom 
of the dish. It had hitherto been Basil’s 
practice to leave this delicate operation to 
Chaytor, but on this morning he took part in 
it, using one dish, while Chaytor used the 
other. Chaytor took note of every small 
circumstance ; nothing escaped him. 

a This is a new move of yours, Basil,” he 
sal 


“*T am beginning to take a real interest in 
the work,” admitted Basil. ‘Ina manner of 
speaking, it is waking me up.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Chaytor. “These 
two buckets are worth something. There’s 
not less than twenty ounces.” 

There was more ; the stuff they had washed 
yielded twenty-three ounces, and the whole 
day’s yield was worth four hundred pounds. 

“Nothing to complain of now, Chaytor,” 
observed Basil in the evening. 

“Nothing.” Basil was busy with paper 
and pencil. “ What are you up to there} 
Figuring ?” 

“Yes,” replied Basil. “I am reckonin 
how much four hundred pounds a day wuull 
bring us in at the end of the year. Here it 
is. Three hundred and twelve workin 
days in the year, leaving Sundays free.” 

“ Why should we do that?” asked Chaytor. 
‘There's no one to see us. It would be a 
sheer waste of so much money.” 

Basil looked up in surprise ; the remark 
was not agreeable to him, the tone in which 
it was spoken was still less so. 

“T am old-fashioned perhaps,” he said. 
“T do not choose to work on the Sabbath 
day.” 

“Growing particular.” 

“No ; [have always held the same notion.” 

“We'll not argue. What is your reckon- 
ing ?” 

“Three hundred and twelve working days 
a year,” continued Basil. ‘“ Twelve days for 
sickness, leaving three hundred. At four 
hundred pounds a day we get a total of a 
hundred and twenty thousand—in pounds. 
Sixty thousand pounds each. Truly, a 
great fortune.” 

“Tf it lasts,” again said Chaytor. 

“Of course, if it lasts. There’s the chance 
of its getting better. How does it look to 
you—as if it will hold out ?” 

Chaytor had been down the claim for 
some hours during the day, and had pocketed 
between forty and fifty ounces, which he 
chose to regard as his own especial treasure 
trove. 

“There’s no saying,” he said. “The vein 
runs sideways into the rock. It may peg 
out at any moment.” 

“We shall not have done badly by the 
time it does. I have to thank you for bring- 
ing me here.” 

“Yes,” said Chaytor, ungraciously ; “it 
was my discovery. Don’t forget that.” 

“T shall never forget it, Chaytor, nor any 
of the other good turns you have done me. 
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unbealthy sign that this better luck should 
have aroused me from the apathy in which I 
have been so long plunged. It has softened 
me ; the crust of indifference, of disbelief in 
human goodness, is melting away, I am glad 
tosay. That this is due to the prospect of 
becoming rich is not very creditable; I would 
rather that the change in me had sprung 
from a less worldly cause; it would have 
made me better satisfied with myself. But we 
mortals are very much of the earth, earthy, 
and we take too readily the impressions of 
immediate circumstance and of our sur- 
roundings. They mould our characters, as it 
were, and change them for better or worse.” 

“You can do a lot of thinking in a little 
time, Basil.” 

“How so, Chaytor ?” 

“Because yesterday you were black, to- 
day you are white. Yesterday it was a 
bad world; to-day it is a good one. A 
rapid transformation, savouring somewhat of 
fickleness.” 

“A just reproof, but I cannot alter my 
nature. I have never given myself credit for 
much stability except in my affections, and 
there, I think, I am constant. As you say, 
a little reflection has effected a great change 
inme. We judge the world too much from 
our own stand-point. We are fortunate, we 
trust and are not deceived, we love and are 
loved in return, our daily labour is rewarded 
—it is a good world, a bright world. We 
are unfortunate, we trust and are deceived, 
we love and are not loved in return, we toil 
and reap dead leaves—it is a bad world, a 
black world. That is the way with us.” 

“ All of which wise philosophy has sprung 
from our discovery of a rich patch of gold.” 

“TI am afraid I can ascribe these better 
and juster feelings to no other cause.” 

“Basil,” said Chaytor, toying with his 
pipe and tobacco, “say that your reckoning 
should be justified by results. Say that we 
work here undiscovered for a year—for 
there is the contingency of our being tracked 
to be thought of ——” 

“Of course.” 

“Say that we do not fall ill or meet with 
an accident which disables us, say that to- 
day is but a sample of all the other days to 
follow in the next twelve months, say that 
we make a hundred thousand pounds, what 
would you do with your share? For I 
suppose,” said Chaytor, with a light laugh, 
“that the offer you once made of letting me 
keep the lot, if we struck gold rich, is now 
withdrawn.” 

“Tam properly reproved. Yes, Chaytor, 





I should expect my share.” Basil said this 
in a rather shamefaced voice. ‘It proves in 
the first place that Iam not a very depend- 
able fellow, and in the second place it proves 
my philosophy, that we are moulded by 
immediate circumstance.” 

“Qh, it is natural enough; I never ex- 
pected to meet with a man who would step 
out of the ordinary grooves. There are 
temptations which it is impossible to resist, 
and you and I are no different from the rest 
of mankind.” 

“I should place you above the majority, 
Chaytor.” 

“T am obliged to you, but I am as modest 
as yourself, and cannot accept the distinction. 
Well, Basil, say that everything happened as 
I have described, what would you do at the 
end of the year, with its wonderful result of 
overflowing purses?” Basil was silent, and 
Chaytor continued: “ You said once that 
you intended to live and die in the colonies. 
Do you stick to that?” 

“ No.” 

“What would you do?” 

*T should return to England.” 

Chaytor shivered. This good fortune, 
then, which he had bestowed upon Basil, was 
to be the means of his own destruction. 
Basil in England, nothing could prevent his 
treachery being discovered. He had led to 
his own ruin. With assumed unconcern he 
asked : 

“ For any specific purpose, Basil ?” 

“Tt has dawned upon me, Chaytor, that in 
my thoughts I may have done injustice to 
one whom I loved and who loved me.” 

“ The little girl, Annette ?” 

“ The little girl, Annette.” 

“But, speaking of love as you do, one 
would suppose that she was a woman. 
Whereas she was a mere child when you last 
saw her.” 

“That is true, and I speak of her only as 
a child. Chaytor, there was something so 
sweet in Annette’s nature that she grew in 
my heart as a beloved sister might have 
done. To that length I went; no farther. 
Have you ever felt the influence of a child’s 
innocent love? It purifies you ; itis acharm 
against evil thoughts and evil promptings. 
Annette’s affection was like an amulet lying 
on my heart.” 

“Your object in returning to England 
would be to seek her out ?” 

“T should endeavour to find her. Her 
silence may have been enforced. She may 
be unhappy ; I might be of service to her. 
There are other reasons. I seem in this far- 
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off country to be cut off from sympathy, 
from humanising influences. The life does 
not suit me. A man, after all, isnot a stone; 
he has duties, obligations, which he should 
endeavour to fulfil, You have heard me 
speak of my uncle. He was kind to me for 
a great many years, up to the point of my 
offending him. He is old ; consideration is 
due to him. I should go to him and say, ‘I 
do not want your money; give it to whom 
you will, but let us be friends.’” 

“ A hundred to one that he would show 
you the door,” said Chaytor, who found in 
these revelations more than sufficient food 
for thought. 

“ At all events, I should have done my 
duty ; but I think you are mistaken. He 
has a tender heart under a rough exterior, 
and was always fond of me, even, I believe, 
when he cast me off. I should not wonder 
if he has not sometimes thought, ‘ Why did 
Basil take me at my word? Why did he 
not make advances towards me?’ He would 
be right in so thinking; I ought to have 
striven for a reconcilement. But I was as 
obstinate as he was himself, and perhaps 
prouder because I was poor. In a sort of 
way I defied him, and as good as said I 
could do without him. I was wrong; I 
should have acted differently.” 

“You seem to me, Basil,” said Chaytor, 
slowly, “to fall somewhat into the same 
error in speaking of him as you do when you 
speak of Annette. You speak of the little 
girl,as if she was a woman; you speak of 
your uncle as if he is living.” 

“Tf he is dead, I should learn the truth.” 

“T suppose that you would not leave the 
colony unless you were rich.” 

“] think not; I should be placing myself 
in a false position. We will not talk of it 
any more to-night, Chaytor. I am tired, and 
shall get to bed.” 

“So shall L The conversation has been a 
bit too sentimental for me. Besides, when 
you say that you are cut off from sym- 
pathy and human influences here, you are 
not paying me avery great compliment, after 
the sacrifices I have made for you. But itis 
the way of the world.” 

“Why, Chaytor,” said Basil, with affec- 
tionate emphasis, “I never proposed that we 
should part. My hope was that we should 
go home together. You are as much out of 
place here as I am. With your capacities, 
and with money in your pocket, you could 
carve a career in England which would make 
you renowned.” 

“Tt is worth thinking of; but I must 





have your renewed promise, Basil, that you 
will not throw up our partnership here til] 
we have made our fortune.” 

“T give you the promise. It would be 
folly to land in the old country penniless.” 

“So that the upshot of it is, that it al} 
depends upon money. In my opinion every- 
thing in life does.” 

“You do yourself an injustice, and are 
not speaking in your usual vein. I daresay 
I am to blame for it. Forgive me, friend.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing to forgive ; but it is 
strange, isn’t it, that the first difference we 
have had should have sprung from the pros- 
pect of our making our pile? Good night, 
old fellow.” 

“Good night, Chaytor.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CHAYTOR lay awake that night, brooding. 
He found himself on the horns of a dilemma, 
and all the cunning of his nature was needed 
to meet the difficulty and overcome it suc- 
cessfully. The scheme he-had laid, and very 
nearly matured, had been formed and carried 
out in the expectation that the run of ill 
luck which had pursued him on the goldfields 
would continue. But now the prospect was 
suddenly altered. Gold floated before his 
eyes; he saw the stuff in the claim they 
were working more thickly studded than 
ever with the precious metal ; extravagant as 
were the calculations which Basil had worked 
out they were not too extravagant for his 
imagination, and certainly not sufficiently 
extravagant for his cupidity. There was no 
reason in the world why these anticipations 
should not be more than fulfilled. Fabulous 
fortunes had been realised on the goldfields 
before to-day—why should not the greatest 
that had ever been made be theirs? He 
was compelled to take Basil into this caleu- 
lation. He could not work alone in the 
claim; a mate was necessary, and where 
should he find one so docile and ready to 
follow his lead as Basil? So for some time 
it was a necessity that they should keep to- 
gether. With all his heart he hated Basil, 
who seemed to hold in his hands the fate of 
the man who had schemed to destroy him. 
Luck had changed, and the end he had in 
view must be postponed, must even, perhaps, 
be ultimately abandoned. To turn his back 
upon the fortune within his grasp for a pro- 
blematical fortune in the old country was not 
to be dreamt of. The bird he had in hand was 
worth infinitely more than the two he had in 
the bush—these two being Annette and 
Basil’s uncle. The result of his cogita 
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tions was that the scheme upon which 
he had been engaged should remain in 
abeyance until it was proved whether the 
gold they had struck in their claim was a 
fiash in the pan, or would hold out till their 
fortunes were made. In the former case he 
would carry out his scheme to the bitter end ; 
in the latter he would amass as much money 
as he could, and then fly to America, where 
life would be almost as enjoyable as in 
England. It was hardly likely, if Basil dis- 
covered his treachery, that he would follow 
him for the mere purpose of revenge. ‘“ He 
is not vindictive,” thought the rogue ; “he is 
a soft-hearted fool, and will let me alone.” 
Thus resolved, Chaytor waited for events. 
It is an example of the tortuous reasoning 
by which villainy frequently seeks to justify 
itself that Chaytor threw from his soul the 
responsibility of a contemplated crime, by 
arguing that the result did not depend upon 
him but upon nature. If the claim proved 
to be as rich as they hoped, Basil would be 
spared; if the gold ran out, he must take 
the consequences. Having thus established 


that circumstance would be the criminal, the 

evil-hearted man disposed himself for sleep. 
He had not long to wait to decide which 

road he was to tread. On the very next day 


they learned that their anticipations of wealth 
were not to be realised. Each bucket of 
earth that was sent up from the shaft became 
poorer and poorer, and from the last they ob- 
tained but a few grains of gold. The follow- 
ing day they met with no better fortune ; 
the rich patch was exhausted ; the pocket in 
which they had found the gold was empty. 

“Down tumble our castles,” said Basil, 
with a certain bitterness. 

“ We may strike another rich patch,” said 
Chaytor, and thought, “I will not wait much 
longer. I am sick of fortune’s freaks ; I will 
take the helm again, and steer my ship into 
pleasure’s bay.” 

He went to the township, openly for pro- 
visions and secretly to see if there was any 
news from England. There were letters at 
the Post Office awaiting Basil Whittingham, 
Esq. Chaytor put them in his pocket with- 
out opening them, purchased some provisions, 
and set forth to rejoin Basil. He was more 
careful in his movements than he had ever 
been. He had a premonition that the un- 
opened letters contained news of more than 
ordinary importance, and if he were tracked 
and followed now his plans would be upset 
and all the trouble he had taken thrown 
away. Basil and he were hidden from the 
world; no one knew of their whereabouts, 





no person had any knowledge of their pro- 
ceedings. Should Basil disappear, who would 
suspect ? Notasoul. Basil had not a friend 
or acquaintance in all the colonies who was 
anxious for his safety or would be curious to 
know what had become of him. 

Midway between the township at which 
he had obtained Basil’s letters and the claim 
which had animated him with delusive hopes 
the schemer halted for rest. He listened 
and looked about warily to make sure that 
no one had followed him. Not a sound fell 
upon his ears, no living thing was within 
hail. There are parts of the Australian 
woods which are absolutely voiceless for 
twenty-three out of every twenty-four hours. 
This one hour, maybe, is rendered discordant 
by the crows, whose harsh cries grate omi- 
nously upon the ear. At the present mo- 
ment, however, these pestilential birds were 
far away, and satisfied that there was no 
witness of his proceedings, Chaytor threw 
himself upon the earth and opened the letters. 
The first he read was from the lawyers, 
who had already written to Basil in reply to 
the letters his false friend had forged. It 
was to the following effect :— 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“We write at the request of your uncle, 
Mr. Bartholomew Whittingham, who, we re- 
gret to say, is seriously ill. He desires us to 
inform you that he has abandoned the in- 
tention as to the disposition of his property 
with which he made you acquainted before 
your departure from England. A will has 
been drawn out and duly signed, constituting 
you his sole heir. Ordinarily this would not 
have been made known to you until the occur- 
rence of a certain event which appears immi- 
nent, but our client wished it otherwise, and 
as doctors happily are not invariably correct 
in their prognostications it may happen that 
you will yet be in time to see him if you use 
dispatch upon the receipt of this communi- 
cation, and take ship for England without 
delay. To enable you to do this we enclose 
a sight draft upon the Union Bank of 
Australia for five hundred pounds, and 
should advise you to lose not a day in put- 
ting it to the use desired by our client. It 
is our duty at the same time to say that we 
hold out no hope that you will arrive in 
time. In the expectation of seeing you 
within a reasonable period, and receiving 
your instructions, we have the honour to 
remain, 

“Your obedient servants, 
“ BULFINCH & BULFINCH.” 
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There was another letter from the law- 
yers :— 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“Following our letter of yesterday’s date 
we write to say that we have been directed 
by your uncle, Mr. Bartholomew Whitting- 
ham, to forward to you the sealed enclosure 
which you will find herewith. We regret to 
inform you that our client is sinking fast, 
and that the doctors who are attending him 
fear that he cannot last through the week. 

“ We have the honour to remain, 
*‘ Your obedient servants, 
“ BuLFINCH & BULFINCH.” 


Before unfastening the “ sealed enclosure,” 
Chaytor rose in a state of great excitement, 
and allowed his thoughts to find audible ex- 
pression : 

“ At last ! Here is the certainty. No more 
Will-o’-the-wisps. Fortune is mine—do you 
hear ?—mine. Truly, justly mine. Who has 
worked for it but I? Tell me that. Would 
the idiot Basil ever have humbled himself as 
I did ; would he ever have worked his old 
uncle as I have done? What is the result ? 
I softened the old fellow’s heart, and the 


money he would have left to some charity 


has fallen tome. Every labourer is worthy 
of his hire, and Iam worthy of mine. No 
one could dispute this logic. Basil would 
never have had one penny of the fortune, and 
therefore it is my righteous due. At last, at 
last! No more sweating and toiling. The 
world is before me, and I shall live the life 
of a gentleman. There is work still to be 
done, both here and at home, and I will do it. 
No blenching, Chaytor; no flinching now. 
What has to be done must and shall be done. 
There is less danger in making the winning 
move than in upsetting the board after the 
game I have played. Hurrah! Let me see 
what the precious ‘enclosure’ has to say for 
itself,” 
He broke the seal, and read :— 


“ My DEAR NEPHEW BASIL, 

“ My sands of life are running out, and 
before it is too late I write to you, probably 
for the last time. You will be glad to hear 
from me direct, I know, for your nature is 
different from mine, and your heart has 
always been open to tender impressions. 
When I cast you from melI dare say you 
suffered, but after my first unjust feeling of 
resentment was over my sufferings have been 
far greater than yours could have been. It 
is the honest truth that in abandoning you I 





abandoned the only real pleasure which life 
had for me; but my obstinacy, dear lad, 
would not allow me to take steps towards a 
reconcilement. It may be that had yon 
done so I should still have hardened my 
heart against you, and should have done 
you the injustice of thinking that you wished 
to propitiate me for selfish motives. In 
these, as I believe them to be, the last hours 
of my life, I have no wish to spare myself; 
I can see more clearly now than I have done 
for many a long year, and my pride deserves 
no excuse. This ‘ pride’ has been the bane 
of my life; it has sapped the fountains of 
innocent enjoyment ; it has enveloped me in 
a steel shroud which shut me out from 
love and sympathy. You, and you alone, 
since I was a young man, were able to pene- 
trate this shroud, and even to you I showed 
only that worse side of myself by which the 
world must have judged me. I did not 
give myself the trouble of inquiring whether 
the counsel I was instilling into you was 
true or false; I see now that it was false, 
and it is some comfort to me to know that 
your nature was too simple and honourable, 
too loving and sympathetic, to be warped by 
it. Early in life I met with a disappoint 
ment which soured me. There is no need 
to inscribe that page in this letter—a loving 
letter, I beg you to believe. It was a disap- 
pointment in love, and from the day I ex- 
perienced it I became soured and embittered. 
I was a poor man at the time, and I devoted 
myself to the task of making money ; I made 
it, and much good has it done me. With 
wealth at my command I set up two dark 
starting points, which I allowed to influence 
me in every question under consideration— 
one, money, the other human selfishness. 
These, with a dogged and obstinate belief in 
the correctness of my own judgment on every 
matter which came before me, made me what 
I have been. I had no faith, I had no reli- 
gion ; my life was godless, and the attribute 
of selfishness which I ascribed to the actions 
of all other men guided and controlled me 
in mine. You never really saw me in my 
true character. That I regarded money as 
the greatest good I did not conceal from 
you, but other sides of me, even more objec- 
tionable than this, were not, I think, revealed 
to you. The mischief I would have done 
you glanced off harmlessly, as the action you 
took in ruining yourself to pay your father's 
debts proved. You were armed with an 
invincible shield, my dear lad, a shield in 
which shone the religious principle, honour- 
able conduct, and faith in human nature. 
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Be thankful for that armour, Basil ; it is not 
every man who is so blessed. And let me 
tell you this. It is often an inheritance, and 
if not that, it is often furnished by a mother’s 
loving teaching and influence. You had the 
sweetest of mothers ; mine was of harder 
grain. I lay no blame upon her, nor, I re- 
peat, do I seek to excuse myself, but I would 
point out to you, as a small measure of ex- 
tenuation, that some of us are more fortunate 
than others in the early training we receive, 
and in the possession of inherited virtues. 
“Basil, my dear lad, you did right in pay- 
ing your father’s debts, despite the base view 
I expressed of your action. Angry that a 
step so important should have been taken 
without my consent being asked, angry, in- 
deed, that it should have been taken at all, I 
said to myself, ‘I will punish him for it; I 
will teach him a lesson.’ So I wrote you a 
heartless letter, informing you that I had 
resolved to disinherit you, and suggesting 
that you should return the money I had 
freely given you and which was justly yours. 
There are few men in the world who would 
have treated that request as you did, and 
you could not have dealt me a harder blow 
than when you forwarded me a cheque for 
the amount, with interest added. Your 
independence, your manliness, hardened in- 
stead of softened me; ‘ He does it to defy 
me,’ I thought, and I allowed you to leave 
England under the impression that the ties 
which had bound us together were irrevo- 
cably destroyed. But the blow I aimed at 
you recoiled upon myself ; your reply to my 
mean and sordid request has been a bitter 
sting to me, and had you-sought to revenge 
yourself upon me you could not have accom- 
pa your purpose more effectually. I 
ave always lived a lonely life, as you know ; 
since I lost you my home has been stil] more 
cheerless and lonesome ; but I would not call 
you back—no, my pride stopped me ; I could 
not endure the thought that you, or any 
man, should triumph over me. You see, my 
boy, I am showing you the contemptible 
motives by which I was actuated; it is a 
punishment I inflict upon myself, and I de- 
serve the harshest judgment you could pass 
upon me. If my time were to come over 
again, would I act differently? I cannot 
say. A man’s matured character is not 
easily twisted out of its usual grooves, I am 
as I have been made, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, as I chose to make myself, and I have 
been justly punished. 
“ But, Basil, if the harvest I have gathered 
been worthless to me and to others, some 





good may result from it in the future. Not 
at my hands, at yours. You are my sole heir, 
and you will worthily use the money I leave 
you. I look forward to the years to come, 
and I see you in a happy home, with wife 
and children around you, and it may be then 
that you will give me a kind thought and 
that you will place a flower on my grave. 
“T am greatly relieved by this confession. 
Good-bye, my lad, and God bless you. 
“Your affectionate Uncle, 
“ BARTHOLOMEW WHITTINGHAM.” 


“Sentimental old party,” mused Newman 
Chaytor, as he replaced the letter in its enve- 
lope. ‘‘If this had fallen into Basil’s hands 
it would have touched him up considerably. 
The old fellow had to give in after all, but 
it was my letters that worked the oracle. 
The credit of the whole affair is mine, and 
Mr. Bartholomew Whittingham ought to be 
very much obliged to me for soothing his 
last hours.” He laughed—a cruel laugh. 
“ As for the harvest he has gathered, I pro- 
mise him that it shall be worthily spent. He 
sees in the future his heir in a happy home, 
with wife and children around him. Well! 
—perhaps. If all goes smooth with the 
charming Annette, we'll see what we can 
do to oblige him. Now let me read the 
little puss’s letter; there may be something 
interesting in it.” 


“My dear Basil” (wrote Annette), “I 
have something to tell you. Uncle Gilbert 
has discovered that we have been correspond- 
ing with each other, and there has been a 
scene. It came through aunt. The day be- 
fore yesterday they went out and left me 
and Emily together. From what they said 
I thought they would have been gone a good 
many hours, and I got out my desk and began 
to read your letters all over again. Do you 
know how many you have written me? 
Seven; and I have every one of them, and 
mean to keep them always. After reading 
them I sat down to write to you—a letter 
you will not receive, because this will take 
its place, and because I had not written a 
dozen words before aunt came in suddenly, 
and caught me bending over my desk. See- 
ing her, I was putting my letter away (I 
never write to you when she is with me) 
when she came close up to me and laid her 
hand on mine. ‘What is that you are writ- 
ing?’ sheasked. ‘A letter,’ Ireplied. It was 
not very clever of me, but I did not for the 
moment know what other answer to give. 
‘To whom?’ she asked. ‘To a friend,’ I 
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said. ‘Oh, you have friends,’ she said ; 
‘tell me who they are.’ ‘I have only one,’ 
I said, ‘and I am writing to him.’ ‘And 
he has written to you?’ she said. ‘Yes,’ I 
said, ‘he has written to me.’ ‘ You have 
kept his letters,’ she said, looking at your 
little packet which was lying on the open 
desk, tied round with ribbon. She is as 
sharp asaneedle. This is not my descrip- 
tion of her, it is her own ; she makes a boast 
of it. I confessed that I had kept your 
letters, and I put them into the desk and 
locked it. ‘I must see those letters,’ she said, 
‘and the one you are writing.’ ‘No, aunt,’ 
I said, ‘I cannot show them to you.’ ‘ There 
is something wrong in them,’ she said. 
‘There is nothing wrong in them,’ I said, 
‘but Iam afraid you would make out that 
there was.’ ‘Who is this only friend ?’ she 
asked ; ‘do I know him?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, 
‘you knew him slightly. There is no reason 
for concealment ; it is Basil.’ ‘ Basil, Basil!’ 
she said, as if she did not recognise the name, 
though I knew from her expression that she 
did. ‘And who may Basil be?’ ‘He was 
my dear father’s friend,’ I said. ‘Oh,’ she 
said, ‘your dear father’s friend. Is he in 
England, then?’ ‘No,’ I answered, ‘he is 
in Australia.’ ‘How have you managed to 


eorrespond with him,’ she asked, ‘ without 


our knowledge?’ ‘That is my secret,’ I 
said, ‘and I prefer not to tell you.’ ‘His 
letters should have been addressed to the 
-eare of your uncle,’ she said, ‘and that, I am 
sure, has not been the case, or they would 
have passed through our hands. How have 
you obtained them?’ ‘It is part of my 
secret,’ I replied. Fortunately Emily was 
not in the room, and I do not think they 
have any suspicion that she has been assisting 
me; if they had they would discharge her, 
though I should fight against that. ‘Your 
answers are evasive,’ she said. ‘They are 
mot, aunt,’ I said; ‘they are truthful an- 
swers.’ ‘Are you afraid,’ she asked, ‘if the 
letters had been addressed to our care, as 
they ought to have been, that they would 
not have been given to you?’ I did not 
answer her, and she turned away, and said 
she would inform Uncle Gilbert of the dis- 
covery she had made. I did not go on with 
my first letter to you when she was gone; I 
thought I would wait till Uncle Gilbert spoke 
to me. He did the same evening. ‘ Your 
aunt has informed me,’ he said, ‘that you 
have been carrying on a correspondence with 
that man named Basil who so very nearly 
imposed upon your father in Australia.’ 
‘That man, uncle,’ I said, ‘is a gentleman, 





and he did not try to impose upon my father.’ 
‘How do you know that?’ he asked. Uncle 
Gilbert has a smooth, polished way of speak. 
ing, and seldom raises his voice; when he 
says the hardest things it is in his quietest 
tones. ‘My father told me of the arrange. 
ments he intended to make,’ I said. ‘ Every- 
thing was quite open, and he had a difficulty 
in persuading Basil to consent to his wishes,’ 
‘ My dear niece,’ said Uncle Gilbert, ‘ you are 
but a child ; you have no knowledge of the 
world’s rogueries or of man’s duplicity. You 
have your opinion of this Basil ; I have mine; 
and we will not argue. Time will prove who 
is right, you or I. But I would have you know 
that you are not yet your own mistress, that 
you are my ward and that I stand in the place 
of a father to you.’ ‘No one can do that,’ I 
said. ‘It will be to your advantage, my 
dear niece,’ said Uncle Gilbert, very quietly, 
‘not to bandy words with me, nor say things 
which may interfere with your freedom and 
comfort. I am your guardian, and dispute 
it as you may, I stand in your father’s place. 
If you were a year or two older, I should 
impress upon you that to carry on a clandes- 
tine correspondence with a young man who 
is no way related to you is improper and un- 
maidenly, and perhaps by that time you will 
view it in the same light. May I inquire if 
there is any likelihood of your correspon- 
dent favouring us with a visit?’ ‘I hopel 
shall see him one day,’ I said. ‘There is a 
chance of it then,’ he said, ‘and you can pro- 
bably inform me when we may expect him.’ 
‘No, I cannot tell you that,’ I said. ‘ Your 
aunt believes,’ he said, ‘that you are not 
speaking the truth when you answer ques- 
tions we put to you.’ ‘All my answers are 
truthful ones,’ 1 said. ‘You refuse to tell 
us,’ he said, ‘by what means this secret cor- 
respondence has been carried on.’ ‘I refuse 
to tell you,’ I answered. ‘I will not press 
you,’ he said, ‘ but it will be my duty to dis- 
cover what you are hiding from me. I shall 
succeed ; I never undertake a task and fail. 
I always carry it out successfully to the end. 
In the meantime this correspondence must 
cease.’ ‘I will not promise,’ I said, ‘ any- 
thing I do not mean to fulfil.’ ‘That is an 
honest admission,’ he said, ‘and I admire 
youfor it. Nevertheless, the correspondence 
must cease, and if you persist in it I shall 
find a way to put a stop to it. Your reputa- 
tion, your good name is at stake, and I must 
guard you from the consequences of your 
imprudence. My dear niece, I fear that you 
are bent upon opposing my wishes. It is an 
unequal battle between you and me—TI tell 
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you so frankly. You are under my control, 
and I intend to exercise my authority. Do 
you understand me ? ? £7 think I do,’ I said. 
‘Then, understanding me,’ he said, ‘have you 
anything more to say to me?’ ‘ Nothing,’ 
I replied. ‘ Very well,’ he said, ‘we will let 
the matter drop.’ And it did drop there 
and then, and not another word has been 
spoken on the subject. 

“There, Basil, I have told you everything 
as far asI canrecollectit. Ihave been think- 
ing a great deal over what uncle said about 
its being wrong ourwriting to eachother. Is it 
wrong? I cannot see how it can be, but you 
will tell metruly. Brothers and sisters write 
to each other—why should not we? What 
makes me very serious is that Uncle Gilbert 
is right in calling our correspondence clan- 
destine, and that we are obliged to write 
secretly. But that is uncle's fault, not 
ours. I am sure that he would keep your 
letters if they were sent to his care. Itisa 
dreadful thing to say, but I cannot help it. 
Living with him now for such a long time I 
ought to have better feelings towards him, 
but he would not let me. I often think of 
the difference between him and my dear 
father. My father neverspoketome unkindly, 
nor did you, Basil; Uncle Gilbert always 
speaks to me in a soft, unfeeling tone in which 
I know there is not the least affection. He 
is like a master who has a pupil whom he 
does not love and whom he would rather be 
without. He never takes me out, we have 
no pleasures that we enjoy together, and if 
it were not for Emily I should be left to my- 
self nearly all day. I do not complain, and 
Iam not unhappy. Iam fonder than ever 
of Emily, whom 1 do not regard as a servant 
but as a friend, and I am sure she would do 
anything in the world for me. I am very 
fond of reading, and I am allowed, wherever 
we are, to get what books I like from some 
library ; I think this privilege is granted to 
me because it keeps me quiet. Emily and 
I work, and read, and talk; she knows all 
about you, and says if she saw you in the 
street she would recognise you immediately. 
Then we are allowed to walk out at certain 
times, and altogether, Basil, I might be 
much worse off than Iam. But it would be 
different if I did not have you to think of, if 
I did not feel that I have a dear, dear friend 
in the world, though he is so many thou- 
sands of miles away, and that some day I 
shall see him again. It is something to look 
forward to, and not a day passes that I do 
not think of it. You remember the books you 
used to tell me of on the plantation. I have 





read them all again and again, and they are 
all delightful. If the choice were mine, and 
you were to be near me, or with me as my 
dear father wished, I should dearly like to 
live the old life on the plantation ; but there 
would be a difference, Basil ; I could not live 
it now without books, and I do not see how 
anybody could. Often do I believe them to 
be real, and when I have laid down one 
which has made me laugh and cry I feel as 
if I had made new friends with whom I can 
rejoice and sympathise. There will be plenty 
to talk of when we meet, for that we shall 
meet some day I have not the least doubt. 
Only if you would grow rich, and come home 
soon, it would be so beautiful. Really and 
truly, Basil, I want a friend, a true friend 
to talk to about things. ‘About what things 
Annette?’ perhaps you ask. How shall I 
explain? 1 will try—only you must remem- 
ber that Iam older than when we were to- 
gether on the plantation, and that, as Uncle 
Gilbert implied, in a year or two I shall be a 
woman. 

“Basil, when that time comes I want to 
have more freedom than I have now; I do 
not want to feel as if I were in chains; but 
how shall I be able to set myself free without 
a friend like you by my side? I do not 
think I am clever, but one can’t help think- 
ing of things. I understood that when my 
dear father died Uncle Gilbert was doing 
what he had a right to do in becoming my 
guardian and taking care of the money that 
was left. Emily says it is all mine, but I do 
not know. If it is, 1 should be glad to give 
half of it to Uncle Gilbert if he would agree 
to shake hands with me and bid me good- 
bye. We should be ever so much better 
{friends apart from each other. I did ven- 
ture timidly to speak to him once about my 
dear father’s property, but he only said, 
‘Time enough, time enough; there is no 
need to trouble yourself about it; wait till 
you are a good many years older.’ But, 
Basil, I want to be free before I am a good 
many years older, and how is that to be 
managed without your assistance? That is 
what I mean when I say I want a true friend 
to talk about things. 

“T must leave off soon; Emily says the 
mail for Australia leaves to-day, and this let- 
ter has to be posted. I am writing it very 
early in the morning in my bedroom, before 
uncle and aunt are up; it is fortunate that 
they do not rise till late. But to be com- 
pelled to write in this way—do you under- 
stand now what I mean when I say that Ido 
not want to feel as if I were in chains ? Emily 
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says she will manage to post the letter for 
me without uncle and aunt knowing, and I 
hope she will be able to. Of course it would 
be ridiculous for me to suppose that Emily 
and I can be a match for Uncle Gilbert, for 
I am certain he is watching me, though there 
is no appearance of it. The way he talks 
and the way he looks sometimes puts me in 
mind of a fox. 

“Good-bye, Basil. Do not forget me, and 
if you do not hear from me for a long time 
do not think I have forgotten you. I can 
never, never, do that. Oh, howI wish time 
would pass quickly ! 

“ Always yours affectionately, 
“* ANNETTE.” 


When he finished reading Annette’s let- 
ter Newman Chaytor looked at the date, and 
saw that it had been written a month earlier 
than the letter from the lawyers. Examin- 
ing the post-mark on the envelope he saw 
that it could not have been posted till three 
weeks after it had been written, and that it 
bore a French stamp. 

“The little puss was not in England,” he 
thought, “when she contrived to get this 
letter popped into the post. That shows 
that she was right in supposing that Uncle 
Gilbert was watching her. Sly old fox, Uncle 
Gilbert. He means to keep tight hold of the 
pretty Annette. Saint George to the rescue! 
I feel quite chivalrous, and as if I were about 
to set forth to rescue maidens in distress. 
She is not quite devoid of sense, this Annette; 
it will be an entertainment to have a bout 
with Uncle Gilbert on her behalf. He saw 
very little of Basil, and if we resembled each 
other much less than we do it would be 
scarcely possible for him to suspect that 
another man was playing Basil’s part in this 
rather remarkable drama. Time, circum- 
stance, everything is in my favour—but I 
wish the next few weeks were over.” 

The harsh cawing of crows aroused him 
from his musings. Their grating voices were 
a fit accompaniment to his cruel thoughts. 
With a set, determined face, and with a heart 
in which dwelt no compunction for the deed 
he was about to do, he turned his face towards 
the spot where Basil, unsuspicious of the fate 
in store for him, was awaiting) the comrade 
in whom he had put his trust. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


In Australia, as in all new countries where 
treasure is discovered or where land is not 
monopolised by the few, townships spring up 











like mushrooms. Some grow apace, and be. 
come places of importance ; others, in which 
the promise which brought them into ex. 
istence is unfulfilled, languish and die out, to 
share the fate of the township of Gum Flat, 
in which Basil had met the man who played 
him false. Shortly after the events which have 
been recorded, a party of prospectors halted 
in a valley some eight miles from the river 
where Basil and Newman Chaytor had been 
working, and began to look for gold. Their 
search was rewarded, the precious metal was 
found in paying quantities, and miners flocked 
to the valley and spread themselves over the 
adjacent country. The name of one of the 
early prospectors was Prince, and a township 
being swiftly formed, there was a certain 
fitness in dubbing it Princetown. All the 
adjuncts of a town which bade fair to be 
prosperous were soon gathered together. At 
the heels of the gold-diggers came the store- 
keepers, with tents in which to transact their 
business, and drayloads of goods wherewith 
to stock their stores. The tide, set going, 
flowed rapidly, and in less than a fortnight 
Princetown was a recognised centre of the 
rough civilisation which reigns in such-like 
places. Storekeepers, publicans, auctioneers, 
plied their trade from morning till night, and 
the gold, easily obtained, was as easily parted 
with by the busy bees, who lived only for 
the day and thought not of the morrow. 
The scene, from early morning till midnight, 
was one of remarkable animation, replete 
with strange features which a denizen of old- 
time civilisation, being set suddenly in its 
midst, would have gazed upon with astonish- 
ment. Here was a cattle-yard, in which 
horses for puddling machines and drays, and 
sheep and oxen for consumption, were being 
knocked down to the highest bidder during 
ten hours of the day. A large proportion of 
the horses purchased by the miners were 
jibbers and buckjumpers, and a very Babel 
of confusion reigned in the High Street as 
they strove to lead away their purchases. 
Around each little knot of mates who had 
bought a jibber or a buckjumper a number 
of idlers gathered, shouting with derision or 
approval when the horse or the man was 
triumphant. Exciting struggles between the 
two were witnessed ; men jumped upon the 
unsaddled horses and were thrown into the 
air amid the yells of the spectators, only to 
jump on again and renew the contest. Here 
an attempt was being made to pull along 
jibber, whose forelegs were firmly planted 
before it, while twenty whips were being 
cracked at its heels to urge it on in the de 
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sired direction. A dozen yards off, up and 
out went the heels of a buckjumping brute, 
scattering the crowd, and for the moment vic- 
torious. Nobody was seriously hurt, bruises 
being reckoned of no account by these wan- 
derers from the home-land, who for the first 
time in their lives were breathing the air of 
untrammelled freedom. It was wonderful to 
observe the effects of the newer life which 
was pulsing in the veins of the adventurers. 
At home they would have walked to and 
from their work, or idled in the streets be- 
cause work was not to be obtained, listless 
and spiritless, mere commonplace mortals with 
pale faces, and often hopeless eyes. Here it 
was as if fresh, vigorous young blood had 
been infused into them. The careless, easy 
dress, the manly belt with its fossicking knife 
in sheath, the ragged and graceful billycock 
hat, the lissome movements of their limbs, 
the hair flowing upon their breasts, trans- 
formed them from drudges into something 
very like heroes. Seldom anywhere in the 


world can finer specimens of manhood be 
seen than on these new goldfields; it is im- 
possible to withhold admiration of the manlier 
qualities which have sprung into life with the 
free labour in which their days are engaged. 
It is true that liberty often degenerates into 


lawless licence, but the vicious attributes of 
humanity must be taken into account, and 
they are as conspicuous in these new scenes, 
mayhap, as in the older grooves ; and although 
crime and vice are met with, their proportion 
is no larger—indeed, it is not so large—than 
is made manifest by statistics in the older 
orders of civilisation. Next to the cattle 
sale-yard is a small store in which the wily 
gold-buyer is fleecing and joking with the 
miner who comes to change virgin gold into 
coined sovereigns or the ragged bank notes 
of Australian banks. Next to the gold- 
buyer’s tent is a stationer who, for the modest 
sum of half-a-crown, will give a man an enve- 
lope, a sheet of notepaper, and pen and ink, 
with which he can write a letter to a distant 
friend. It was an amazing charge, but it was 
not uncommon during the first few weeks of 
life on a new goldfield, and the wonder of it 
was that men who toiled in the old countries 
for little more than half-a-crown a day slapped 
down the coin without a murmur against the 
extortion. Next to the stationer was a canvas 
hotel, wherein thimblefuls of brandy and 
whiskey were retailed at a shilling the nobbler, 
and Bass’s pale ale at two shillings the pint 
bottle. Then clothes stores, provision stores, 
oars stores, dancing and billiard saloons, 

ranches of great banks, with flags waving 





over their fronts, and all driving a roaring 
trade. The joyousness of prosperity was 
apparent in every animate sign that met the 
view, and a rollicking freedom of manner 
was established, very much as if it were an 
order of freemasonry which made all men 
brothers. Here was a man who in England 
never had three sovereigns to “ bless himself 
with” (a favourite saying, which has its 
meaning) calling upon every person in sight 
—-strangers to him, every man Jack of them 
—to come and drink at his expense at the 
usual shilling a thimbleful, throwing to the 
bar-tender a dirty bank note, and pocketing the 
change without condescending to count it. At 
present the circulation was confined to bank 
notes, sovereigns and silvermoney. Coppers 
were conspicuous by their absence, and, fall- 
ing into miners’ hands, would very likely be 
pitched away with scorn. The lowest price 
for anything was sixpence, whether it was 
a packet of pins or a yard of tape—a very 
paradise for haberdashers with their eternal 
three farthings. The man who was standing 
treat all round, and the more the merrier, 
had been a dockyard labourer in London, a 
grovelling grub, who at the end of the week 
had not twopence to spare, and probably 
would have been glad to accept that much 
charity from the hands of the kindly-hearted. 
In Princetown he was a lord, and just now 
seemed bent upon getting as drunk as one. 
He had struck a new lead, and on this day 
had washed out more than he would have 
received for two years’ labour at home. 
Small wonder that his head was turned ; 
small wonder for his belief that he was in 
possession of a Midas mine of wealth which 
would prove inexhaustible. Thus in varied 
form ran the story of these newly-opened 
goldfields with their delirious excitements 
and golden hopes. A new era had dawned 
upon mankind, and bone and muscle were 
the valuable commodities. So believed the 
miners, the kings of the land; the bush 
roads teemed with them, and a tramp 
of a hundred miles was thought nothing 
of. Their swags on their backs, they 
marched through bush and forest, and lit 
their camp fires at night, and sat round the 
blazing logs, smoking, singing, and telling 
bush yarns, until, healthfully tired out with 
their day’s labour, they wrapped themselves 
in their blankets and slept soundly with the 
stars shining on them. Up they rose in the 
morning, as merry as Robin Hood’s men, 
and drawing water from the creek in which 
they washed, made their tea and baked their 
“damper,” then shouldered their swags 
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again, and resumed their cheerful march. 
Soldiers of civilisation they, opening up a 
new country in which fortunes were made 
and work honestly paid for. No room for 
that pestilential brood, the hydra-headed 
middleman, who pays the producer a shilling 
for his wares, and, passing it on from hand to 
hand, delivers it to the consumer at six times 
its proper value. It is this multiplying pro- 
cess which makes life so hard to hundreds of 
thousands in the over-crowded countries of 
the old world. 

Some passing features of the sudden crea- 
tion of Princetown have been given, but one 
remains to be introduced. Exactly twelve 
days from the discovery of gold in the val- 
ley an ancient horse of lean proportions, 
dragging a crazy old waggon behind it, halted 
in the High Street in the early part of the 
day. By the side of the tired animal was a 
pale-faced man, who never once used his 
worn-out whip, but gave kindly words to 
his steed in the place of lashes. He was poorly 
dressed and looked wan and anxious. When 
he halted there descended from the waggon a 
woman as pale-faced and anxious as himself 
and a little girl brimming over with life and 
spirits. The woman was his wife, the little 
girl his daughter. The frontages to the most 
desirable allotments had been pegged out a 
long way north and south, and there were 
speculators who had no intention of occupy- 
ing these allotments themselves, but were 
prepared to sell their rights to new-comers. 
After a few inquiries and some shrewd ex- 
amination of the allotments, the man bar- 
gained for one in a suitable position, and be- 
cameits owner. Then from the waggon was 
taken a tent of stout canvas, and while the 
old horse ate its corn and bent its head to 
have its nose stroked by the little girl, the 
man and woman set to work to build their 
habitation. In the course of the afternoon 
this was done, and then, after an al fresco re- 
past, the waggon was unloaded of its contents. 
This process aroused the curiosity of the 
loungers in High Street, Princetown, the 
goods being of an unusual character. Mys- 
terious looking articles were taken out of 
the waggon and conveyed with great care 
into the tent, and presently one on-looker, 
better informed than his comrades, cried, 

“ Why, it’s a printing-office ! ” 

A printing-office it was, of the most 
modest description, but still, a printing- 
office ; that engine of enlightenment with- 
out which the wheels of civilisation would 
cease to revolve. The word was passed 
round, the news spread, and brought other 





contingents of spectators, and the canvas 
tent became a temple, and the pale-faced man 
aman ofmark. Inside the temple thewoman 
was arranging the type and cases, putting up 
without assistance two single frames and a 
double one ; outside the man was answering, 
or endeavouring to answer, the eager ques- 
tions asked of him, extracting at the same 
time, for his own behoof, such scraps of in- 
formation as would prove useful to him. 
Pale as was his face, and anxious as was the 
look in his eyes, he was a man of energy and 
resource. 

“Mates,” he cried, “look out to-morrow 
morning for the first number of the Prince- 
town Argus. Who'll subscribe ?” 

“T will,” and “I will,” answered a dozen 
voices, and the enterprising printer, who 
had staked his all on the venture, and had 
landed in the township with literally empty 
pockets, was immediately engaged in receiv- 
ing subscriptions for his newspaper, and 
entering the names in a memorandum book. 
His face became flushed, the anxious look 
fled from his eyes; in less than half an hour 
he had thirty pounds in his pockets. 

“Go and get me some news,” he said, 
addressing his audience generally. ‘“ Never 
mind what it is, I'll put it into shape.” 

“William,” cried the woman from the 
tent, “you must come and help me put up 
the press.” 

While the two were thus engaged a good- 
natured fellow in the open took upon him- 
self the task of receiving additional subscri- 
bers, and when the press was set up, and the 
master printer made his appearance again, a 
matter of twenty pounds was handed to him 
by his self-constituted lieutenant. 

“Fifty pounds,” whispered the adventurer 
to his wife. “A good start.” 


She nodded, beaming, and proceeded with . 


her work, assisted by her husband. He had 
announced the initial number of the Prince- 
town Argus for the next morning, and out it 
would havetocome. This would necessitate 
their stopping up all night, but what did 
that matter? They were establishing a 
property, and were already regarded as_per- 
haps the most important arrival in the new 
township. In the middle of their work a 
visitor presented himself. The printer was 
spreading ink upon the ink table and getting 
his roller in order, when his visitor opened 
up a conversation. 

“The Princetown Argus, eh ¢” 

“ Yes. ”» 

““A good move. The first number to- 
morrow morning ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Can it be done ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the printer confidently. 
« When I say done, done it is.” 

“That’s your sort. How many pages ?” 

“Two. The second number four.” 

“What do you ask for the whole of the 
front page in the first four numbers? I’ve 
a mind to advertise.” 

The proposal staggered the printer, but he 
did not show it ; the woman pricked up her 


ears. 

“ A hundred pounds,” replied the printer, 
amazed at his own boldness. 

The visitor nodded, as if a hundred pounds 
for an advertisement were an every-day oc- 
currence with him. 

“ With the option,” he said, “ of the next 
four numbers at the same price.” 

“You can have the option,” said the prin- 
ter, who could not yet be called a news- 
paper proprietor, because his journal was in 
embryo. 

“Have you got some bold type? Big 
letters 1” 

“Yes, My plant is small at present, but 
I can do job printing as well as newspaper 
work. That's what I’m here for. I shall 
be getting new type sent on in a week or 
two.” 

“Show me ‘John Jones’ in big letters.” 

It was done almost instantaneously, and 
the visitor gazed at the name approvingly. 
It was his own. 

“ Now, underneath, ‘ Beehive Stores,” 

The letters were put together, and the 
printer said, “That will look well, right 
across the page.” 

John Jones noddedagain. ‘“ Now, under- 
neath that, ‘The Beehive, The Beehive, 
The Only Beehive. John Jones, John Jones, 
The Only John Jones. Look out for the 
Flag, Painted by the Finest Artist of the 

e >” 


“Go slow,” said the printer. “All right, 
I'm up to you.” 

“*Buy Everything you Want,’ ” proceeded 
John Jones, watching the nimble fingers 
with admiration, “‘‘at the only Beehive, of 
the only John Jones. Groceries, Provisions, 
Clothing of every description, Picks and 
Shovels, Powder and Fuse, Candles, Tubs 
and Dishes, Crockery, Bottled Ale and Stout, 
Everything of the Very Best. The highest 
pice given for Gold. Come One, Come All. 

e Only Beehive. The Only John Jones. 
The Flag that’s Braved a Thousand Years 
the Battle andthe Breeze. Good luck to all.’ 
There, that’s the advertisement. Spread it 
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out, you know. Here’s the hundred pounds. 
You might give me a paragraph.” 

“Tl do that,” said the printer. ‘“Some- 
thing in this style: ‘We have much 
pleasure in directing our readers’ attention to 
the advertisement of our enterprising towns- 
man, John Jones, the Beehive Stores, at 
whose emporium gold-diggers and others will 
find the finest stock of goods,’ &., &., &c. 
Will that do?” 

“Capitally,” said John Jones. “Put me 
down as a subscriber.” And off went the 
enterprising storekeeper, satisfied with his 
outlay and that it would bring him in a good 
return. Both he and William Simmons, the 
founder of The Princetown Argus, are types. 
It is opportunity that makes the man. 

The midnight oil was burned in the new 
printing-office until the sun rose next morn- 
ing. Not a wink of sleep did William Sim- 
mons or his wife have; she was almost as 
expert a compositor as her husband, and she 
is presented to the reader standing before 
her case, composing-stick in hand, picking up 
stamps, as a woman worthy of the highest 
admiration. When she paused in her work 
it was to have a peep at her little girl, who 
was sleeping soundly, and to stoop and give 
her darling a kiss, William Simmons was the 
busiest of men the whole of the time, in and 
out of his tent, running here and there to 
pick up scraps of information for paragraphs 
and short articles, and setting up his leading 
article introducing The Princetown Argus to 
the world literally “‘ out of his head,” for he 
did not write it first and put it in type after- 
wards, but performed the feat, of which few 
compusitors are capable, that of making his 
thoughts take the place of “copy.” At ten 
o'clock in the morning the first copy of the 
newspaper was produced, William Simmons 
being the pressman and Mrs. Simmons the 
roller boy. It is a curiosity in its way: 
and readers at,the British Museum should 
look it up. There was a great demand for 
copies, and Simmons and his wife did their 
best to supply it, but they could not hold out 
longer than twelve o'clock, at which hour 
they shut up shop, and, throwing themselves 
upon some blankets on the ground, enjoyed 
the repose which they had so hips 4 
earned. Before they awoke something too 
place which created a great stir in the town- 
ship, and news of it was conveyed to the 
office of The Princetown Argus. Aroused from 
their sleep, the printer and his wife were up 
and astir again, and getting his material to- 
gether, William Simmons, on the following 
day, issued an “extra edition” of his paper, 
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the principal item of which is given in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“A SAD discovery ” (wrote the editor and 
proprietor of The Princetown Argus) “was 
yesterday made on a spot some dozen miles 
from Princetown, which we hasten to place 
before our readers in the shape of an extra 
edition of our journal, the success of the first 
number of which, we are happy to say, has 
exceeded our most glowing anticipations. We 
ask the inhabitants of Princetown to accept 
the issue of this our first extra edition as a 
guarantee of the spirit with which we intend 
to conduct the newspaper which will repre- 
sent their interests. The facts of the dis- 
covery we refer to are as follows : 

“At the distance we have named from 
Princetown runs the Plenteous River, to- 
wards which the eyes-of our enterprising 
miners have been already turned as the 
source from which, when our creeks run dry, 
we shall have to obtain our water supply. 
The party of miners who have formed them- 
selves into a company for the purpose of 
sluicing a portion of the ground in Fairman’s 
Flat, deputed two of their number, Joseph 
Porter and Steve Fairfax, to make an inspec- 
tion of the lay of the land between Plenteous 
River and Fairman’s Flat, to decide upon the 
feasibility of cutting a water race, and upon 
the best means of carrying out the design. 
The ground they hold has been proved to be 
highly auriferous, and there is no doubt that 
rich washings-out will reward their enterprise. 
It was not to be expected that they would 
make their examination without prospecting 
the ground here and there, and the reports 
they have brought in seem to establish the 
fact that the. whole of the country between 
Princetown and the Plenteous River consti- 
tutes one vast goldfield. The future of our 
township is assured, and within a short time 
its position will be second to none in all 
Australia. The report of Porter and Fairfax 
is also highly favourable to the contemplated 
water race, and the work will be commenced 
at once. It is calculated that there are al- 
ready six thousand miners in Princetown. 
We have room for five times six thousand, 
and we extend the hand of welcome to our 
new comrades. 

“ Upon the arrival of Porter and Fairfax 
at the Plenteous River they naturally con- 
cluded that they were the first on the ground, 
no accounts of any gold workings thereabouts 
having been published in any of the Austra- 





lian journals, They soon discovered their 








error. Work had been done on the banks of 
the river, as was shown by the heaps of tail. 
ings in different places, and on one of the 
ranges sloping upwards from the banks a 
shaft had been sunk. At no great distance 
from the shaft a small tent was set up, and 
the two men proceeded to it for the purpose 
of making inquiries. Although the tent pre. 
sented evidences of having been quite recently 
occupied, no person was visible, and they 
came to the conclusion that its owner was at 
work in another direction and would return 
at the close of day. Their curiosity induced 
them to examine the shaft which had been 
sunk on the range, and this examination led 
to an important result. There was no wind- 
lass over the shaft, but a rope securely 
fastened at the top hung down the mouth. 
They shook the rope and ascertained that it 
hung loose. To their repeated calls down the 
shaft they received no reply, and they pulled 
up the rope. To their surprise there were 
not more than twelve feet of rope hanging 
down, whereas the stuff that had been hauled 
up indicated a depth of some forty or fifty 
feet. A closer examination of the rope 
showed that it had been broken at a part 
where it had got frayed and unable to bear 
a heavy weight. Being provided with a con- 
siderable length of rope the men resolved to 
descend the shaft and ascertain whether an 
accident had occurred. Having made their 
rope fast, Fairfax descended, and reaching the 
bottom at a depth of fifty feet, was horrified 
to discover a man lying there senseless and 
apparently dead. As little time as possible 
was lost in getting him to the top, a work of 
considerable difficulty and danger, but it was 
accomplished safely after great labour. Then 
came the task of ascertaining whether the 
man was dead. He was not ; but although he 
exhibited signs of life the injuries he re- 
ceived were of such a nature that they feared 
there was little hopefor him. It was impos- 
sible for Fairfax and Porter to convey him to 
Princetown without a horse and cart, and 
Fairfax hurried back to the township to 
obtain what was necessary, while Porter re- 
mained at the Plenteous River to nurse the 
injured man. He has been brought here, 
and is now being well looked after. The 
latest reports of him are more favourable, 
and hopes are entertained that his life may 
be saved. He has not yet, however, recovered 
consciousness, and nothing is known as to his 
name. Neither is anything absolutely pre- 
cise known of the circumstances of the acci- 
dent, except that it was caused by the break- 
ing of the rope, a portion of which was found 
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at the bottom of the shaft, tightly clenched 
in the stranger’s hand. 

“There is a certain element of mystery in 
the affair, and we shall briefly allude to one 
or two points which seem to have a bearing 
upon it. 

“Fairfax and Porter, to whose timely ar- 
rival at Plenteous River the stranger un- 
doubtedly owes his life, if it is spared, are of 
the opinion that there were two men work- 
ing in the shaft and living together in the 
tent. Upon the former point they may be 
mistaken, for the rope was so fixed that a 
man working by himself could ascend and 
descend the shaft with comparative ease, al- 
though the labour of filling each bucket of 
stuff below and then ascending to the top to 
draw it up, would have been excessive. But 
upon the latter point there can be no doubt, 
for the reason that the tent contained two 
beds, both of which must have been lain 
upon within the last week or two. Inferring 
that there were two men working the shaft, 
is it possible, when the accident occurred, 
that the man at the top of the shaft made 
tracks from the place and left his mate to a 
cruel and lingering death? This is mere 
theory, and we present it for what it is 
worth. An opinion has been expressed that 
the rope has been tampered with and that it 
did not break from natural wear and tear. If 
so, it strengthens the theory we have pre- 
sented. Nothing was found in the pockets 
of the injured man which could lead to his 
identity, nor was any gold found upon his 
person or in the tent. ‘Thus, for the present, 
the affair is wrapt in mystery.” 

In the next week’s number of The Prince- 
town Argus the incident was again referred 
to in a leading article, in which a number 
of other matters found mention : 

“The man who was found at the bottom 
of a fifty feet shaft on a range at the Plente- 
ous River and was brought to Princetown to 
have his injuries attended to, is now conscious 
and in a fair way of recovery. _ But, whether 
from a set purpose or from the circumstance 
that his mental powers have been impaired 
from the injuries he received, heis singularly 
reticent about the affair. He has volunteered 
no information, and his answers to questions 
addressed to him throw no light upon the 
mystery. It is expected that several weeks 
will elapse before he can recover his strength. 
Meanwhile we have to record that gold has 
been found in paying quantities in the banks 
of the river and in the adjacent ranges, and 
it is calenlated that there are already five 
hundred men at work there. Gold is also 





being discovered in various parts of the 
country between Princetown and the river, 
and a great many claims are being profitably 
worked. The rush of gold-diggers to Prince- 
town continues, and men are pouring in every 
day. Yesterday the gold escort took down 
4,300 ounces; it is expected that this quan- 
tity will be doubled next week. Our enter- 
prising townsman, Mr. John Jones, of the 
famous Beehive Stores, is having a wooden 
building erected in which his extensive busi- 
ness will in future be transacted. We direct 
the attention of our readers to Mr. Jones’ ad- 
vertisement on our front page. The enter- 
prising proprietor of the Royal Hotel has 
determined to construct a movable theatre, 
also of wood, which will be put up every 
evening in the cattle sale-yards adjoining his 
hotel when the sales of the day are over, and 
taken down after every performance to allow 
of the sales being resumed the next morning. 
This is a novel idea, and will be crowned 
with success. A first-class company is on its 
way to Princetown, and it is announced that 
the first performance will be given in a fort- 
night. Fuller particulars of these matters 
will be found in other columns. Our readers 
will observe that we have doubled the size of 
the Princetown Argus, which now consists of 
four pages. We have ordered an entire new 
plant, and upon its arrival shall still further 
enlarge our paper. Our motto is Onward.” 

It will be seen from these extracts that 
Newman Chaytor had carried out his cruel 
scheme to what he believed and hoped would 
be the end of the comrade he had plotted 
against and betrayed. But what man pro- 
poses sometimes fails in its purpose, and it 
was so in this instanee. The merciful arrival 
of the two gold-diggers upon the scene saved 
Basil’s life. 

This last act of Chaytor’s was easily accom- 
plished. While Basil slept he crawled to 
the shaft, and by the moon’s light weakened 
the strands of the rope some ten feet down. 
Then he crawled back to his bed, and tossed 
to and fro till the dawn of day. 

“ We'll work the claim till the end of the 
week,” he said to Basil over breakfast, “and 
if it turns out no better, we will try the 
banks of the river again.” 

“Very well,” said Basil. “I am truly 
sorry I don’t bring you better luck, but we 
have something to go on with, at all events.” 

They walked to the shaft together, and 
Basil prepared to descend. Grasping the 
rope, he looked up at Chaytor, and Chaytor 
smiled at him. He responded with a cheer- 
ful look, for although the hopes in which he 
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had indulged of returning to England with a 
fortune were destroyed, he had not aban- 
doned his wish to leave the colony. He was 
sick of the life he was leading, and he yearned 
for a closer human sympathy. His share of 
the gold they had obtained would be close 
upon five hundred pounds—that was some- 
thing ; it would enable him to take passage 
home, to find Annette perhaps, to see and 
speak with her and renew the old bond; and 
if the worst happened, if he could not find 
Annette, or found her only to learn that the 
woman was different from the child, he could 
come back to Australia and live out his life 
there. 

“Don’t lose heart,” he said to Chaytor ; 
“we may strike the vein again this week. 
There’s a bright future before you, I am 
certain.” 

“T half believe so myself,” said Chaytor ; 
“hoping against hope, you know.” And 
thought, ‘“ Will he never go down ?” 

Basil gave one upward look at the floating 
clouds and descended. Chaytor bent over 
the mouth of the shaft, looked down, and 
listened. 

“Is the rope firm ?” Basil called out. 

“ Quite firm,” said Chaytor. 

Then there came a terrified scream, and 
the sound of a heavy body falling. Then— 
silence. 

Chaytor, with white face and lips tightly 
set, still bent over the mouth of the shaft, 
still looked down the dark depths, still lis- 
tened. Not a sound—not even a groan. 

“Tt is done,” he muttered. 

He pulled up the severed rope, and thought 
that it might have happened without his inter- 
vention. He had read of a parallel instance, 
and of the death of a miner in consequence. 

“That was an accident,” he said, ‘as this 
is, The rope would have given way without 
my touching it. Such things occur all over 
the world. Look at the colliery accidents at 
home—hundreds of men are killed in them, 
here there is only one.” 





———. 


These thoughts were not prompted b 
compunction ; he simply desired to shift the 
responsibility from his own shoulders, It 
was a miserable subterfuge, and did not 
succeed. In the first flush of his crime its 
shadow haunted him. 

He let the rope fall from his hand down 
the shaft. “I could not go to him,” he said, 
“if I wanted. How quiet he is!” 

A mad impulse seized him. 

“ Basil! Basil!” he cried in his loudest 
tone; and as no reply reached him, he said, 
looking around, “ Well, then, is it my fault 
that he does not answer me ¢” 

He paced to and fro, a dozen steps this 
way, a dozen that, counting his steps. Fifty 
times at least he did this, always with the 
intention of going to the tent or the river, 
and always being drawn back to the mouth of 
the shaft, over which he hung and lingered. 
It possessed a horrible fascination for him. 

“T will go this time,” he said, but he could 
not. He remained an hour—the longest 
hour in his life. At length he went down to 
the river, and as he gazed upon it thought, 
“Men die by drowning. What does it 
matter the kind of death? Death is death: 
it is always the same.” 

The interminable hours lagged on till 
night came. He sat in the tent weighing 
the gold and getting ready for flight. Once 
in Sydney he would take the first ship for 
England. The flickering candle cast mon- 
strous shadows upon the walls and ceiling, 
and in his nervous state he shrank shudder- 
ingly from them, and strove to ward them 
off, as though they were living forms hover- 
ing about him with fell intent. The silence 
appalled him : he would have given gold for 
the piping of a little bird. 

Thus passed the miserable night, and in 
the morning he visited the shaft again. The 
same awful stillness reigned. 

“Tt is all over,” he said. ‘ Newman 
Chaytor is dead ; I, Basil Whittingham, live. 
No man will ever know. Now for England.” 





ST. GERMAINS. 


By Mavawe BELLOC, Avrnor or “La Bette France,” ero. 


HE view from the terrace of St. Germains 
recalls to mind a fine outline drawing by 
Turner seen by me many years ago. I do 
not know in what collection it exists, but it 
may be known to some reader of Goop 
Worps. It gives with astonishing force and 
accuracy the great sweep of the hills as far 








as Mont Valerien—hills full of old historic 
memories, and doubly, tragically interesting 
since the German war of 1870, for it was on 
their crests that the final struggle for the 
defence of Paris took place; and a huge gun, 
called La Grande Josephine, actually pitched 
a shot from the fortress of Mont Valerien 
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a right across the valley of the Seine, but it | than to Versailles. There are no pictures to 
It fell short of the terrace of St. Germains, | be seen, and the extreme natural beauty of 

not where a Prussian outlook was established, the site does not suffice to attract those who 

e its and dropped into the river below. The dis- | know little about the history of the place. 
tance is about six miles. The tragedy of the Revolution did not touch 

own Travellers go much lessoftento St.Germains } it; the gloomy old Chateau, the home in exile 
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in Chateau St, Germains, and the Valley of the Seine. 

Che 
of our James II., having already been deserted | Court, and Charlotte Elizabeth tells us much 

1a for nearly seventy years. The older Bourbons | about its inmates, who were always driving 

we lived there a great deal. Henry IV. inha-| solemnly over to Marly and Versailles. The 

d. bited the beautiful palace of Francis L, but | first mention we find is in a letter dated 
also built himself a new one, nearer to the | July 30th, 1690, when James had lost his 
edge of the terrace. Of this a pavilion still | throne about two years. He had been over 
remains, and is now a restaurant. The ap-| to call on Louis, and “when the King of 
proaches winding up the hill are massively | England had got into his coach to go back to 
constructed, and suggest royal buildings on St. Germains, he found, when only afew yards 

: a vaster scale than those which partially | from the gates of the Chateau, one of his 

io exist. When Louis XIV. finally left St. | servants, who announced to him that, among 

ing Germains for the treeless, waterless plain of | other items, the young Prince of Orange had 

he Versailles, the great old palace of his birth- | died from the effect of his wounds.” There- 

ne place seems gradually to have been shorn of | upon great jubilation, soon to be undeceived. 

om its proportions. Three weeks later James and Mary of Mo- 

$e It still lives in history for another thirty | dena went over to St. Cloud, to call upon 

: years, as the home of the exiled English | Monsieur and Charlotte Elizabeth. “She 
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was serious, he very gay. I overheard a 
dialogue which greatly diverted me. Mon- 
sieur, as usual, was talking of his jewels and 
his furniture, and ended by saying to the 
King, ‘And your Majesty, who has so much 
money, have you built some fine palace ?’ 
‘Money!’ observed the Queen, ‘he never 
had any. I never saw him witha halfpenny.’ 
The King answered, ‘I once had some, but I 
did not purchase gems or furniture, neither 
did I build palaces ; all mine went in making 
fine ships, cannon and muskets.’ ‘Yes,’ said 
the Queen, ‘much good it did you. Every- 
thing has gone ill with us.’” This little bit 
of genuine conversation rings wonderfully 
true across just two centuries. Monsieur’s 
incurable frivolity, James's pathetic self- 
defence (true enough, vide Mr. Pepys), and 
poor Mary of Modena’s excusable feminine 
grumble, would only have been uttered in a 
royal téte-d-téte, and would assuredly never 
have been reported by any princess who had 


ever existed, except Charlotte Elizabeth writ-, 


ing to her sister in the privacy of her own 
closet. There is something quite modern in 
the déshabille of her reports. ‘Though clothed 
in stiffest buckram,-she lived in a mental tea- 
gown, and made no bones of giving portraits 
and reports of conversations which would 


have made the hair of her polite and pom- 


pous contemporaries stand on end. She 
describes Mary of Modena’s long, thin white 
face, with prominent teeth and bright eyes, 
a quite sincere woman, eschewing rouge, 
fond of her old James. Furthermore, Char- 
lotte Elizabeth is apt to get hopelessly mixed 
up among the royalties, and one can occa- 
sionally only tell whom she means by the 
context. Generally it is James who is the 
King of England, but sometimes also it is 
William, and in her secret soul she prefers 
the latter: he is a relative, and she had 
known him as a little boy at the Hague, and 
he is much the cleverer man of the two. 
But Mary of Modena is always Queen, and 
had won Charlotte Elizabeth’s friendly heart. 
In one place she says that William of Orange 
did not wish any harm to come to the Duke 
of Berwick on account of his extraordinary 
likeness to his wife, Mary, who was a half- 
sister of Berwick, and then adds: “OuR 
Queen of England has a portrait of her late 
daughter-in-law. When she showed it me I 
thought that it was the Duke of Berwick in 
petticoats. Of course as they are such near 
relatives this likeness is not surprising. Now 
it is evident here that King William is a man 
of heart, and I was in the right when I 
said so.” 





One sweet memory of St. Germains is that 
of the little English Princess, Louisa Stuart, 
who was born there, and died at twenty-one, 
In the small portrait gallery of Versailles ig 
a charming picture of two children at play 
in the garden of St. Germains. These are 
Louisa and her brother, the Old Pretender, 
It is on record that, when he went some 
years later to Lyons, he bought her a beauti- 
ful piece of silk to make her a petticoat. 
When quite a little child she imagined that 
she was to marry the Duke of Burgundy, the 
heir to the French throne ; and on hearing 
that he was to wed the Princess of Say 
“the good child began to cry bitterly, ex- 
claiming that she had always believed that 
the Duke of Burgundy would wed none but 
herself, and that if he was really going to 
wed a Princess of the house of Savoy she 
would never marry, but retire into a convent. 
Since she has been told the news she has re- 
mained mournful and cannot be consoled.” 
She must then have been about seven years 
old, and the other two children not very 
much older, and all.three only grew up to 
die. The Duke and Duchess of Burgundy 
were swept off by fever—some said poison— 
leaving only the infant,who was to become 
Louis XV. ; and Louisa Stuart was killed by 
the doctors, who bled her in the foot in the 
midst of a fever, according to the old mur- 
derous habit. Her poor mother survived 
her, and few people are now even aware 
that she ever existed. 

Her father had been dead many years. 
He did not actually breathe his last at St. 
Germains but at a large old country house 
on the Paris road which runs between the 
river and the hill. It is still to be seen. 
He seems to have gone there to spend the 
summer, and perhaps get rid of the elaborate 
etiquette of the palace. Charlotte Elizabeth 
went to see him. She was lately widowed, 
and observes mournfully—“ I really wish that 
I could find something diverting to do; but 
just now I am allowed to do nothing except 
to take walks by myself.” So she went like 
any other kindly gossip to see the last of her 
old friend, and says, “I found King James 
in a pitiful state. He can still speak, and 
knows everybody; but he looks very ill, and 
had a long beard. Last Sunday, after having 
received the last Sacraments, he sent for his 
children and servants, gave them all his bless- 
ing, and made a long discourse to the Prince 
of Wales.” His wife seems to have loved him 
much. Madame says a month later, “The 
death of King James has quite saddened me. 
His widow’s state would melt a stone.” 
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Mary of Modena survived until 1718, and 
Charlotte Elizabeth writes from St. Cloud on 
the 8th of May, “I have to tell you a sad 
piece of news. I have been crying all morn- 
ing for the good and pious Queen of England, 
who died yesterday morning at St. Germains, 
about seven o'clock. She is assuredly in 
heaven, for she gave all she had to the poor. 
Whole families were kept from starvation by | 
her; she never spoke unkindly of any one ; | 


and if one talked to her of others, she always 
said, ‘If you know anything against them 
| pray do not tell it to me.’ She bore her mis- 


fortunes with perfect resignation, and was 
courteous and agreeable, though far from 


| being a beauty!” Then, again, a fortnight 


later, she adds, “The Queen of England met 


_the approach of death with a sincere joy, 


thanking God for His goodness in taking her 
away from this world. I also think as you 


Avenue leading to St, Germains. 


do, that one may rather think of her than 
of her husband as a saint; but I think that 
he also is in heaven, for he bore his mis- 
fortunes with great courage and resignation. 
The Queen had great firmness of character, 
and truly royal qualities, much generosity, 
courtesy, and judgment. She always used 
to laugh at my love of going to the play. 
She used to say, laughing, that there was 
once a time when she had to stay at home, 
for her horses had died and she had not 
money to buy others. She never complained 
of her misfortunes. She was very thin, with 
4 long face, bright eyes, large white teeth, 
and a pale complexion, which showed all the 
more because-she never used rouge. She had 
an agreeable presence, and was very clean. 
My son (the Regent) has continued the pen- 


that nobody could look at the Chevalier and 
| doubt that he was really her son (and not 
|a@ warming-pan child), so astonishingly did 
| he resemble all his relatives. ‘“ He is really 
| the rightful heir of all the Stuarts.” The 
only failing of Mary of Modena—nobody 
| being perfect in this world—was, said Char- 
|lotte Elizabeth, her extreme piety. “It is 
not true that her servants stole her furniture, 
|for she was lodged in the king’s furnished 
/apartments at St. Germains.” Apropos of 
which we may here remark, that until the 
Revolution Mary of Modena’s bedroom re- 
| mained as she had left it, including the mas- 
sive silver fittings of her toilette-table ; then 

| these simply disappeared. 
The next quotations which we are enabled 
to make about the old Chateau are from a 





sions of most of her poor old servants.” | curious and interesting book published in our 
Charlotte Elizabeth says in subsequent letters | time under the colourless title of “Recol- 
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lections of Society in France and England,” 
by Lady Clementina Davies. This lady, who 
was very old when the book was published 
in 1872, was, by birth, a Drummond, and, 
strange to say, she had been born in the old 
Chateau where her ancestors had lived for 
over a hundred years. When James II. 
fled to France, he was accompanied by two 
brothers, whose family name was Drum- 
mond: one was John, first Earl of Melfort, 
and the other and elder was James, fourth 
Earl of Perth. James made both of them 
Dukes, and Dukes they have remained in 
France ever since. Clementina’s father was 
Lord Maurice Drummond, of the Melfort 
branch ; as a young man of twenty he acted 
with Marie Antoinette, and felt it very 
awkward when he had to tutoyer her Majesty. 
His sister, Lady Emilia, was in attendance 
on the charming Queen on the day when, 
having insisted on riding on a donkey in the 
Bois de Boulogne, the evil beast suddenly 
rolled and deposited his burden in a sitting 
position on the ground. Maurice aided in 
the unfortunate flight of the royal family to 
Vincennes, and got cast into prison in 
Normandy, where he remained for eleven 
dreadful months, being only released at the 
death of Robespierre. But even then he 
remained in hiding at Sotteville, where he 
married a French lady as a simple citoyen to 
a citoyenne. At last, Prince Talleyrand, an 
intimate friend of the family, who had for- 
merly nourished a hopeless passion for Lady 
Emilia Drummond, wrote to Lord Maurice 
to say that he might safely return to 
St. Germains, and thither he went with his 
wife, his aged mother, the Duchess of Mel- 
fort, and her daughters. His own little 
daughter, Clementina, was born in the 
fourth year of the first French Republic in a 
large room with an immense window open- 
ing on a balcony just over the principal 
entrance to the Palace. <A statue of the 
Goddess of Liberty, or, rather, of the cele- 
brated Madame Tallien, stood on the pave- 
ment in front of the balcony. The apart- 
ments of the Drummond family were under 
_ those which belonged to James II. “They 
consisted of about fifteen or sixteen rooms, 
and formed the entresol. They were large 
and well-furnished, each room opening into 
a corridor, which ran rourd the entire 
Chateau. The furniture, covered with da- 
mask, was ornamented in the Louis XIV. 
style. The coverlet on my grandmother's 
bed was, I remember, of splendid red 
brocade, embroidered most richly with the 
Royal arms of England, for it had served 





as the covering of the horse on which 
Prince Charles Edward rode at the Battle of 
Culloden. I may here mention as a curious 
fact that at Culloden the unfortunate Prince 
wore the Drummond, and not the Stuart, 
tartan.” At this time the Chateau wore the 
aspect which I can myself remember before. 
the unfinished restorations. Very gloomy 
was the “five-storied building, the massive 
fine facades, the paved courtyard, and the. 
pentangular fosse,” but I do not remember 
any water in this moat. In the beginning of 
the century it was still stocked with fine fish, 
particularly tame carp, some of which were 
so old that Lord Maurice told his little girl 
that one of them bore in his gills a ticket. 
which proved him to be over two hundred 
years of age! ‘On one side of the Chateau 
was the parterre where, many years after, I 
used to walk, thinking of the strange vicis- 
situdes which this royal residence had 
undergone since the far by-gone ages when 
King Robert the Crusader founded it, and 
Henri IV. rebuilt it, or Louis XIV. added 
to it, and then forsook it because from its 
windows he could see St. Denis, the burial- 
place of his ancestors, destined to be his. 
own.” At this time the vaults of St. Denis. 
were empty, owing to the abominable sacri- 
lege of the revolutionary mob. But the 
wolves remained in the great forest, twenty- 
seven miles in circumference, and would 
sometimes “come prowling almost to the 
Palace gates,” notwithstanding the sentries, 
who paced up and down there and kept. 
guard, 

It was not very long before the great Prus- 
sian War that Napoleon III. resolved to re- 
store the Chateau to what it had been in the. 
days of Francis I. The restorations were be- 
gun with infinite skill and taste by the great 
architect Viollet le Duc ; nevertheless, when 
the old building had accumulated such a 
mass of tradition, since associated with the. 
pathetic end of the Stuart dynasty, it was 
surely a pity to evoke the ghosts of the 
Valois Kings, and to fill the great halls with. 
the most interesting but wholly incongruous. 
treasures of a Gallo-Roman Museum. 

The Drummonds, who never ceased to lay 
claim to certain Scotch estates, appear to 
have left St. Germains in the year 1800, 
and to have gone to Edinburgh, where 
Lady Clementina, at a very early age, began 
to go into society with her father. The 
Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., was 
then living at Holyrood Palace, and. the 
Drummonds were naturally his constant. 
guests. But at the Restoration they all re- 
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ST. GERMAINS. 
turned to France, and the old Duchess of have allowed the Earl and his wife to be 
Melfort seems once more to have inhabited | presented at St. James’s by their French 
her apartment at St. Germains. She was | title of Duc and Duchesse de Melfort ; while 
then eighty-eight, and always dressed in the | Lady Clementina was allowed the honorary 
costume of Louis XV.’s time. When, a few | dignity of sister to an earl. She survived 
years earlier, she had been in London, she | the Franco-Prussian war, on which she makes 
was very fond of the beautiful gardens | interesting comments. She died in 1879, and 
surrounding Kensington Palace, and there | may well be known in the byways of history 
she used constantly to meet our Queen’s | as the last English child born of a Jacobite 
father, the Duke of Kent, then a young man. | family in the old home of the exiled Jacobite 
After each of these — o the Duke a | King. , 

it a pretext for calling on her the nextday | Two of the engravings give some idea of 
to inquire how she felt after her long walk. | the immense view to be seen from the famous 
The old lady was “wont, while smoothing | terrace. The twelve miles intervening be- 
> tg _ eegher gph a | mee | tween it — ee ee Paris oe 

ue robe, to declare tha e Duke of Kent | now covered with suburban habitations, an 

was the most charming and well-bred man | the beautiful wood of Le Vesinet is all laid 
she had ever met.” Of the Melforts and the | open, intersected by avenues and dotted with 
Perths the curious reader will find endless | wealthy villas. But even as late as 1814 it 
anecdotes in this most amusing book. They | Was a small forest in which the Allies camped, 
seem, for some reason which is not told, to | cutting and burning the great trees. But 
have ‘finally deserted St. Germains ‘for | when James II.’s gilded coach rolled along 
Versailles, though Lady Clementina says that the edge of that hill the vast prospect was 
but for the state of dilapidation into which | green and solemn. There were no tall 
the Chateau had fallen, Napoleon III. would | chimneys then at St. Denis, where only the 
at one time have offered the old rooms | two abbey towers reared their stately heads 
to her brother, who had finally inherited the | in the far distance, to remind the children of 
Earldom of Perth. Our Queen seems to |the House of France that there they must 
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View from the Terrace of St. Germains. 
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Chatou. 


one day lie. Across the windings of the | by steam-tugs puff along the Seine. The 
Seine lay the little old town of Chatou, with | laden excursion steamer ploughs away, car- 


its antique church and one great chateau. |rying its cook on board. ‘The cannon of 
At the back was Poissy, the birth-place of | Versailles boom across the hills, and Valerien 


St. Louis ; to the right rose the great hills ;| gives a lazy roar. Twelve miles away the 


one valley showed the entrance-to Marly, 
another just indicated the site of Bougival, 
and the church spire said to have been raised 


Malmaison and La Jonchere were unbuilt, 
what is now the fortress-crowned Mont Va- 


lerien, but was then a hill of pilgrimage—a 
Calvaire. Of far distant Paris could be seen 


the hill of Montmartre, and by very keen eyes | 


.on a very showery April day, perhaps the 
towers of Notre-Dame. 
the hill of St. Geneviéve, but that of the In- 
valides was just built. And through all the 
vast greenery wound the Seine in many dou- 
bling loops, poplar-fringed, ever beautiful ; a 
boat bound for Paris went all the way round 
by St. Denis, and traversed thirty miles of 
meadow lands. It would be hardly possible to 
find so changed a prospect. Busy trains now 
dart hither and thither, rolling barges towed 


No dome crowned | 





'Are de Triomphe catches the light, fades, 


and shines out again ; beyond are the Pan- 


'theon, the Trocadero, and now the mon- 
by the English in the wars of Jeanne d’Are. | 


strous Tour Eiffel ; a couple of balloons spring 


‘up from somewhere, and chase each other 
but far away at Rueil might be seen the grey | 


lines of Richelieu’s chateau, and above it rose | 


across the sky; nay, not a couple, there are 
sixinarow. With a ringing whistle a train 


| rushes across the river, and plunges into the 


earth at our feet. Soon emerge the Paris 
passengers, winding up the stairs into the 
upper station, a dozen evening newspapers 
in their hands. Cabs and open carriages 
stand about round the immense Chateau, half 


|restored by Viollet le Duc, and embroidered 


with the Salamander of Francis I. But 
funds have failed since the war, and not all 
the gloomy apartments of James II. have 
disappeared. Could he stand on yonder bal- 
cony above the portal, would it not seem to 
him that William of Orange had indeed tri- 
umphed, and the old Stuart world for ever 
passed away ? 








THE OFFICE AND WORK OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN OUTLINE. 


By tue Ricut Hon. W. 


may often hear it said, that the Old 

Testament is an introduction to the 
New. Much more is contained in these 
words than an irreflective recital may permit 
us to grasp. Yet they do not seem to cover 
the whole case. It seems necessary to glance 
first at the conjoint function of the two 
Testaments, in order to measure fully the 
exalted mission of the earlier. As the hea- 
vens cover the earth from east to west, so the 
Scripture covers and comprehends the whole 
field of the destiny of man. The whole 
field is reached by its moral and potential 
energy, as a provision enduring to the end of 
time. But it is marvellous to consider how 
large a portion of it lies directly within the 
domain of the Old Testament. The interval 
to be bridged over between the prophet Mala- 
chi and the Advent is not one of such breadth 
as wholly to abolish a continuity, which was 
also upheld by visible institutions divinely 
ordained, and by the production of certain of 
the Psalms themselves. It is further nar- 


rowed in so far as something of a divine 


aflatus is to be found in the books which 
form the Apocrypha, which are esteemed by 
a large division of Christendom to be ac- 
tually a part of the Sacred Canon, and which 
in the Church of this country have a place of 
special though secondary honour. At the 
more remote end of the scale, it is difficult to 
name a date for the beginning of the Sacred 
Scriptures. The corroborative legends of 
Assyria,* ascertained by modern research, 
concerning the Creation and the Flood, to 
which we know not what further additions 
may still progressively be made, carry us 
up,t it may be finally said, 


“ To the first syllable of recorded time.” 


Historic evidence does not warrant our 
carrying backwards the probable existence of 
the Adamicrace formore than somesuch epoch 
as from 4,000 to 6,000 years anterior to the 
Advent of Christ. And if, as appears likely, 
the Creation Story has come down from the 
beginning, the Christian may feel a lively 
interest in observing that, for by far the 
larger portion of human history, the refresh- 


ate legends will be separately treated later in the pre- 
series, 

+ See No. VI. of this series for the ground of the argument 
which, as here presented, has in @ certain measure the charac- 
ter of an assumption, 





E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


ing rain of Divine inspiration has descended, 
with comparatively short intervals, from 
heaven upon earth, and the records of it have 
been collected and preserved in the Sacred 
Volume. Apart from every question of 
literary form and of detail, we now trace the 
probable origins of our Sacred Books far back 
beyond Moses and his time. And so we have 
a marvellous picture presented to us, not only 
all-prevailing for the imagination and the 
heart of man, but as I suppose quite unex- 
ampled in its historical appeal to the human 
intelligence. The whole human record is 
covered and bound together in that same 
unwearied and inviolable continuity, which 
weaves into a tissue the six Mosaic days of 
gradually advancing creations, and fastens 
them on at the hither end to the advancing 
stages of Adamic, and in due course, of subse- 
quent history. 

We find then that, apart from the ques- 
tion of moral purity and elevation, the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament appear to be 
distinguished from the sacred books possessed 
by various nations in several vital particulars. 
They deal with the Adamic race as a whole. 
They begin with the preparation of the earth 
for the habitation and use of man. They 
then, from his first origin, draw downwards a 
thread of personal history. This thread is 
enlarged into a web, as from being personal, 
the narrative becomes national, and eventu- 
ally includes the whole race of man. They 
are not given once for all, as by Confucius or 
Zoroaster in their respective spheres ; they do 
not deliver a mere code of morals or of legisla- 
tion, but they purport to disclose a close and 
continuing superintendence from on High 
over human affairs. And the whole is doubly 
woven into one: first, by a chain of Divine 
action, and of human instructors acting under 
Divine authority, which is never broken 
until the time when political servitude, like 
another Egyptian captivity, has become the 
appointed destiny of the nation; secondly, 
by the Messianic bond, by the light of pro- 
phecy shining in a dark place, and direct- 
ing onwards the minds of devout men to the 
“fulness of time” and the birth of the won- 
drous Child, so as effectually to link the 
older sacred books to the dispensation of the 
Advent, and to carry forward their office 
until the final day of doom. May it not 
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boldly be asked, what parallel to such an 
outline as this can be supplied by any of the 
sacred books preserved among any other of 
the races of the world? So far, then, the 
office and work of the Old Testament, as pre- 
sented to us by its own contents, is without 
a compeer among the old religions. It deals 
with the case of man as a whole. It is alike 
adapted to every race and region of the earth. 
And how, according to the purport of the 
Old Testament, may that case best be summed 
up? In these words: it is a history of sin, 
and of redemption. 

Our Lord has emphatically said, “ They 
that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick ;”* and this saying goes to the 
root of the whole matter. Is there or is 
there not a deep disease in the world which 
overflows it -like a deluge, and submerges in 
a great degree the fruit-bearing capacities of 
our nature? Are we as a race whole, or are 
we profoundly sick ? 

I think that to an impartial eye and toa 
thoughtful mind it must seem strange that 
there should be a doubt as to the answer to 
be given to this question. It seems more 
easy to comprehend the mental action of 
those whom the picture of the actual world, 
as it is unrolled before them, tempts, by its 
misery, guilt, and shame, into doubt of the 
being of God, than of persons who can view 
that picture, and who cannot but observe the 
dominant part borne by manin determining its 
character, and yet can make it a subject of 
question whether man is morally diseased. 
Veils may have been cast between our vision 
and the truth of the case by the relative 
excellence of some select human spirits ; by 
the infinitely varied degrees of the universal 
malady ; by the exaggerations and the nar- 
rownesses of outlying schools of theology ; 
and lastly by the remarkable circumstance, 
that races, above all the extraordinarily gifted 
race of the ancient Greeks, have lived on into 
large developments of art, of intellect, and 
of material power, without creating or retain- 
ing any strong conception of moral evil under 
the only aspect which reveals its deeper fea- 
tures ; that aspect, namely, which presents 
it to the mind as a departure from the will 
of God. But these disguises are pierced 
through and through by ever so little of 
calm reflection. : We can conceive how gene- 
rations, blinded by long abuse to the charac- 
ter of moral evil, could well contrive to blink 
and pass by the question. But we, who in- 
herit the Christian tradition, ethical as well 
as dogmatic, cannot, I think, deny the pre- 
* Matthew ix, 12. 


valence, perhaps not even the preponderance, 
of moral evil in the world, without a pre. 
liminary process of degeneracy in our own 
habit of mind. In renouncing that tradition 
we shall find that we return to a conception 
which admitted to be evil only that which 
was so violently in conflict with the comfort 
of human society as to require condemnation 
and repression by its laws. The gap between 
these two conceptions, the one of disordered 
nature, the other of Divine grace, is immea- 
surable. 

It seems, then, that, in describing vividly 
the fact of sin in the world, the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament proceed upon lines 
which have also been drawn in the general 
consciousness at least of the Christian ages, 
Nor can we wonder that sin is described asa 
deviation from the order of nature, as a 
foreign element, not belonging to the original 
creation of Divine design, but introduced 
into it by special causes. And here we come 
to what is known as the fall of man, and to 
the narration of that fall as it is given in the 
Book of Genesis. Against this narration 
the negative criticism has been actively em- 
ployed. The action ascribed to the serpent 
is declared to be incredible ; the punish- 
ment of Adam, disproportioned to the offence, 
which consisted only in an action not essen- 
tially immoral ; the punishment of all man- 
kind, for the fault of one, intolerably unjust. 

Now let us set entirely aside, for the mo- 
ment, the form of this narrative, and con- 
sider only its substance. Let us deal with it 
as if it were a parable, in which the seve- 
rance between the form and the substance is 
acknowledged and familiar. In proposing 
this, I do not mean to make on my own part 
any definitive surrender of the form as it 
stands, or any admission adverse to it. There 
is, it may be, high and early Christian 
authority even for surrendering the form. I 
only seek to pass within it, and to put the 
meaning and substance of it upon their trial. 
In this relation, we find a certain aggregate of 
objects, which we are now to treat as if they 
were simply significant figures. There are 
presented to us the man with the woman in 
a garden; the serpent with its speech; the two 
trees of knowledge and of life respectively ; a 
fruit forbidden by Divine command, but 
eaten in defiance of it; and ejectment from 
the garden in consequence. In this eject- 
ment is involved a great deterioration of 
outward state. And a deterioration of 
inward nature is also exhibited, in the de- 
rangement of its functions. A new sense 





of shame bears witness to the revolt of its 
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lower against its higher elements, and for the 
first time exhibits it to us as a disordered, and 
therefore dishonoured thing. Together with 
all this there is the outline of a promise that 
from among the progeny of the fallen pair 
a Deliverer shall arise, who, at the cost of 
personal suffering, shall strike at the very 
seat of life in the emblem of evil, and so 
destroy its power. In this relation many 
modern objectors have discovered an intoler- 
able folly, and the Christian tradition of 
eighteen centuries has acknowledged a pro- 
found philosophy, and a painful and faithful 
delineation of an indisputable truth. 

Now what is the substance conveyed under 
thisform? The Almighty has brought into 
existence a pair of human beings. He has 
laid upon them a law of obedience, not to 
a Decalogue setting forth things essentially 
good, and the reverse of them, but simply to 
a tule of feeding and not feeding. The 
point at which this brings into view an in- 
dependent or objective law lies in the prohi- 
bition to feed upon a tree which imparts the 
knowledge of good and evil. That is to say, 
the pair, as they then were, were forbidden 
to aspire to the possession of that knowledge. 
It was a dispensation of pure obedience. 

The question whether this was reasonable 
or unreasonable cannot be answered upon 
abstract grounds, but resolves itself into 
another question, whether it was appropriate 
or inappropriate to the state of the beings 
thus addressed. Some may assume that 
Adam was what so great a writer as Milton 
has represented him to be— 


* For contemplation and for valour born,” * 


and not for contemplation only, but for 
intricate inquiry and debate on 


“ Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.” + 


If we take the developed man, such as we 
know him in Christian and civilised society, 
it seems plain that to lay down for him a 
law of life which did not include the consi- 
deration of essential good and evil, would 
not only stunt and starve his faculties, but 
would shock his moral sense. 

It may be said that a single act of dis- 
obedience, even after full warning, could not 
so deprave a character as reasonably to entail 
upon the offender a total change of condition. 
But I would observe that the school of critics 
which would take this objection is the very 
school which, utterly rejecting the literal 
form of the narrative, is bound to look at it 
as parable. When so contemplated, its lesson 


* “ Paradise Lost,” + Ibid. 





is that rebellion, deliberate and wilful (and 
this is nothing less), fundamentally changes 
for the worse the character of the rebel. It 
places him in a new category of motive and 
action, in which the repetition of the temp- 
tation ordinarily begets the repetition of the 
sin; and it is mercy, not cruelty, which 
meets this deterioration of character, not 
with a final and judicial abandonment, but 
with a deterioration of state, which teaches 
the lesson of retribution, and serves as an 
emphatic warning against further sin. 

Scripture lies before us in a true perspec- 
tive when we come to understand that every- 
where the will of God is in accord with the 
righteousness of God, and that what is pro- 
mised or inflicted by command is also pro- 
mised or inflicted by self-acting consequence, 
according to the constitution of the nature 
we have received. Religion and philosophy 
thus join hands, and never part them. When, 
therefore, we are told that Adam after his 
sin was shut out from Eden, we are not en- 
titled to say, how hard that he could not be 
allowed to return, and perhapsamend. What 
is inflicted as penalty from without is acted 
in character within. Repentance is not inno- 
cence ; there must be a remedial process ; and, 
until that process has been faithfully accom- 
plished, the anterior state and habit of mind 
cannot be resumed. 

I do not argue with those who say this is 
a bad constitution of things, under which sin 
engenders sinfulness ; some better one might 
surely have been devised. It is for us not 
merely as Christians, but as men of sense, to 
eschew speculations which even their authors 
must see to be wholly devoid of practical 
effect, and to assume the great moral laws 
and constitution of our nature as ultimate 
facts, as boundaries which it is futile to over- 
step. 

To my mind, then, the narrative of the 
Fall is in accordance with the laws of a 
grand and comprehensive philosophy, and 
the objections taken to it are the product of 
narrower and shallower modes of thought. 
Introducing us to man in his first stage of 
existence—a stage not of savagery but of 
childhood—it exhibits to us the gigantic 
drama of his evolution in its opening. 
the Paradise of the Book of Genesis, it re- 
duces to a practical form the noble legend 
of the Golden Age, cherished especially in pre- 
historic Greece. It wisely teaches us to look 
to misused free-will as the source of all the 
sin, and of all the accompanying misery, which 
still overflow the world, and environ human 
life like a moral deluge. It shows us man in 
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his childhood, no less responsible for dis- 
obedience to simple command, than man in 
his manhood for contravention of those laws 
of essential right and wrong, which remain 
now and for ever clothed with the majesty 
of Divine command. It teaches us how sin 
begets sin ; how the rebellion of the creature 
against the Creator was at once followed by 
the rebellion of the creature’s lower appetites 
against his higher mind and will. It im- 
presses upon us that sin is not like the bird 
lightly flying past us in the air, which closes 
as it goes and leaves no trace behind. It 
alters for the worse the very being of the man 
that acts it, and leaves to him a deteriorated 
nature, which he in turn, by the inexorable 
laws of his constitution, transmits to his de- 
scendants ; and which again in them exhibits, 
variably, yet on the whole with clear and 
even glaring demonstration, the evil bias it 
has received, until it shall be happily cor- 
rected and renewed by those remedial means 
which it was the office of the Old Testament 
to foreshadow and of the New to establish. 
Everywhere, then, in this narrative we find 
that it is instinct with the principles of the 
highest moral and judicial order. 

For the present I pass by the Flood * and 
the Dispersion,t which may be most con- 
veniently considered in connection with what 
is termed profane history, and I touch next 
upon the call of Abraham, which imports the 
selection of a peculiar and separate people to 
be in a special degree the subjects of God’s 
care, the guardians of His Word, and the 
vehicles of His promises. Of all great and 
distinctive chapters in the history of the 
human race we have here perhaps the greatest 
and the most distinctive. 

This selection of Abraham and his race, if 
we speak after the manner of men, we might 
perhaps describe as follows. The original 
attempt to plant a race upon our planet, 
which should be endowed with the faculty of 
free-will, but should always direct that will 
to good, had been frustrated through sin ; 
and the tainted progeny. had, after a trial 
of many generations, been destroyed by the 
Deluge. In the descendants of Noah, man was 
renewed upon a far-larger scale. Different 
branches of the race { were sent, or were 
allowed to go forth, and to people different 
parts of the earth, each carrying with them 
different gifts, and different vocations ac- 
cording to those gifts ; the notes of which, in 
various prominent cases, we cannot fail to 
discern written large upon the page of 
history. After a time, choice was made not 


...* Genesis yi.—viii. + Genesis x. + Genesis x. 





of a nation, but of a person, namely, Abraham, 
who with his descendants became subject to 
a special training. They lived, according to 
the record in the Bible, not like other men 
generally, dependent upon the exercise of 
their natural faculties alone, but with the 
advantage from time to time, and with the 
continuing responsibility, of supernatural 
command and visitation. But this remark- 
able promotion to a higher form of life did 
not invest them with any arbitrary or selfish 
prerogative. On the contrary, as the legis- 
lation of Moses was distinguished from other 
ancient codes by its liberal and likewise ela- 
borate care for the stranger ; so also, from the 
very outset, and before the family could 
blossom into the nation, nay, even in the 
very person of Abraham, the gift imparted to 
him was shown to be given for the behoof of 
mankind at large. ‘In thee and in thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.”* 
The prerogative of the Jew was from its 
very inception bound up with the future ele- 
vation of the Gentile. 

This elevation doubtless carried with it the 
duty and the means of reaching a higher 
level of moral life than prevailed among the 
surrounding Asiatic nations, who, sharing 
with the chosen race the infirmity and deter'- 
oration of nature, differed in this that they 
carried the reflection of their own sinfulness 
into their creed respecting the unseen, and 
made religion itself a direct instrument of 
corruption. But those whom we call the 
patriarchs were not exempted from the 
general degeneracy ; and even Abraham, the 
general strain of whose life appears to have 
been simple and devout,’on going down into 
Egypt to escape from famine, exposed his 
wife to the risk of an adulterous connection 
with the king of the country, lest, if she were 
known to be his wife, his personal safety 
should. be compromised. On the moral 
standing of the race of Abraham, as compared 
with that of contemporary races, there will be 
more to say hereafter. Meantime, it may be 
observed that the sins and follies of the 
favoured race are told in the narrative 
frankly, and without attempting to excuse 
them. This frankness of relation extends 
also to the calamities which befell the Israel- 
ites ; and as an evidence of the integrity of 
the Hebrew penmen, it suggests a presump- 
tion that such plain speaking, in the face of 
national and ancestral self-love, is, to say 
the least, highly in accordance with the belief 
that the record was framed under special 
guidance from above. 


* Genesis xxviii. 14. 
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The selection of Abraham and his posterity 
in its immediate effect withdrew nothing 
from the nations outside the Hebrew pale. It 
bestowed, indeed, upon the line of Ishmael a 
preferential but inferior blessing, which, how- 
ever, it is no part of the present purpose to ex- 
amine, further than to say that the Moham- 
medan religion may be regarded, in its 
conflict with the idolatry which it first 
confronted, and in the present day among 
the tribes of Western Africa, as the com- 
munication of a relative good. 

The object which demands our attention 
is the promise of a blessing in and by the 
seed of Abraham to all the nations of the 
earth. The first-fruits of this blessing may 
be said to have been perceived in the trans- 
lation of the books of the Old Testament into 
Greek during the third century before the 
Advent. At the time when the Greek lan- 
guage was maturing its supremacy in the 
Fast through the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, and in the West through appreciation 
by the Italian genius, in some respects allied 
to it, the race was on its decline, both as to 
its intellect and as to its practical energy. 
This decline may, perhaps, have rendered the 
world more receptive of the influences, which 
the substance of the Hebrew books was cal- 
culated to exercise. 

There can hardly be a doubt that, among 
all the forms of Greek thought exhibited in 
the different schools of philosophy, that of 
the Stoics was the highest in respect of its 
conception of the Deity, of its emancipation 
from idolatry, and of its capacity of moral 
elevation. In the hands of Seneca, of Epic- 
tetus, and of Marcus Aurelius, Stoic ideas 
attained so high a level as to have been used 
by some in disparagement of the exclusive 
claim of the Gospel to the promulgation of 
truths powerful enough to regenerate the 
world. Without asserting that the early 
Stoics derived their inspiration through the 
Greek version, called the Septuagint, from 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it may be observed 
that, as a matter of fact, philosophy rose to 
a higher level through the Stoics while the 
Greek mind was declining, and that Stoicism 
made its first appearance at the epoch when 
those Scriptures had become accessible. Also 
it arose and flourished not in Greece, but at 
points such as Citium, in countries such as 
Pontus, in schools of learning such as 
Alexandria, which were seats of Jewish re- 
sort and influence.* 

It was an advance of a different order 
towards the fulfilment of the Abrahamic 

* “Encycl. Britann.” 10th ed. Art. Stoics. 





promises, when the Apostles, charged with 
the commission of our Lord, went forth into 
all the world and preached the gospel to 
every creature.* Then, indeed, an enginery 
was set at work, capable of coping with the 
whole range of the mischiefs brought into 
the world by sin, and of completely redeem- 
ing the human being from its effects, and 
consecrating our nature to duty and to God. 
It is impossible here to do so much as even 
to skirt this vast subject. But at once these 
three things may be said as to the develop- 
ment through the Gospel of the Abrahamic 
promise. First, that in the vast aggregate of 
genuine believers, the recovery of the Divine 
image has been effectual, and the mainspring 
of their being has been set right before their 
quitting the world, by the dedication of the 
will to God. Secondly, that the social re- 
sults of the change have been beneficial and 
immense in the restriction of wars, in the 
abolition of horrible practices publicly sanc- 
tioned, in the recognition of rights, in the 
elevation of woman (whose case most and 
best of all represents the case of right as 
against force), in the mitigation of laws, in 
the refinement of manners, and in the public 
acknowledgment of higher standards of 
action. Thirdly, that Christendom is at 
this moment undeniably the prime and 
central power of the world, and still bears, 
written upon its front, the mission to subdue 
it. In point of force and onward impulsion, 
it stands without a rival, while every other 
widely-spread religion is in decline. Critical, 
indeed, are the movements which affect it from 
within. Vast are the deductions which on 
every side are to be made from the fulness 
of the Divine promises when we try to 
measure their results in the world of facts. 
Indefinitely slow, and hard to trace in detail, 
as may be, like a glacier in descent, the march 
of the times, the Christianity of to-day has, 
in relation to the world non-Christian, an 
amount of ascendancy such as it has never 
before possessed ; and, if it retain its inward 
consistency, the only question seems to be as 
to the time, the circumstances, and the rate 
of its further, perhaps of its final, conquests. 

I know that it is far beyond the scope of a 
few pages such as these to make good in 
detail the claims of the Abrahamic promise. 
Still, I think that even what has been said 
may in some measure suffice for the purpose 
which I have immediately in view. That 
purpose is to establish in outline the ex- 
ceptional character of the books of the Old 
Testament ; and with this aim to show that 

* Mark xvi. 16. 
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they bear upon them the stamp of a compre- 
hensiveness which embraces, which pene- 
trates, which covers the history of the work 
asawhole. The promise, given to Abraham 
nearly two thousand years before the Advent, 
finds its correlative marks in the train of 
subsequent history. These marks demon- 
strate that it was given by a Divine fore- 
knowledge. And if so, then the venerable 
record in which it is enshrined surely seems 
here, at least, to carry the seal and signature 
of a Divine authorship. 

Now let us consider from another point of 
view the selection of the Hebrew race, and 
the peculiar standing of the Mosaic legis- 
lation so intimately allied with the whole 
of its singularly chequered fortunes. And 
in order to do something towards ascertain- 
ing what was probably the cause determining 
the Divine selection and procedure, we may 
do well first to refer to some aims which 
might at first sight have been thought pro- 
bable, such as to provide a complete theology, 
or such as to reward with honour, wealth, 
and power a peculiarly virtuous people, whose 
moral conduct was of a nature likely to make 
them an edifying and attractive example to 
the nations of the earth. Human speculation 
might have been forward to anticipate that 
one or both of these aims might have been 
contemplated by a plan so exceptional as the 
selection and isolation of one particular line 
and people. But the facts appear to show 
that any such anticipation would have been 
entirely mistaken. 

By a complete theology, I mean simply 
such a theology as would confront and make 
provision for all the leading facts of the 
moral situation. Among these a prominent 
place had already been given to the entrance 
of sin into the world, and to the promise of 
redemption from its power. Now it is evi- 
dent that there was no attempt in the legis- 
lation of the Pentateuch at this theological 
completeness. Its theology is summed up in 
clear declarations of the being of God and of 
duty and love to Him, with which are directly 
associated in the Decalogue the main items 
of man’s duty to his neighbour, and, both 
there and elsewhere, the doctrines of rewards 
and punishments. The race also inherited 
the narrative of what is termed in Christian 
theology the Fall of Man. This, however, 
was part of the anterior tradition ; and, 
though implied in the Mosaic system, was not 
directly set forth in its terms. 

But these rewards and punishments are of 
a temporal nature, and the Mosaic legislation 
gives no indication of a future state or of an 





underworld. This is the more remarkable, 
because the early chapters of Genesis, al- 
though they usually contain but the merest 
outline of history, are not without such indi- 
cation.* Enoch, at the end of his 365 years, 
“was not, for God took him.” These re- 
markable words are substituted for the for- 
mula given in the cases of the other patriarchs, 
whose record closes with the phrase, “ and he 
died.”+ This seems to be a clear manifesta- 
tion of the state, into which Enoch entered 
without passing through the gate of death. 
Again, we now know, from the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead and otherwise, that the 
religious system of that country not only in- 
cluded, but was greatly based upon, the con- 
ception of a future life. It seems absolutely 
impossible that the Israelites, even had they 
not been aware of it already, could have dwelt 
for many generations in the land of Egypt 
without coming to know of it. Our Lord 
Himself affirms that they knew it.t And we 
have it exhibited to us in the Psalms,§ which 
exhibit the interior and spiritual life of 
chosen souls. It has, perhaps, been too 
much the practice to assume that the Mosaic 
law is to be regarded as an enlargement of the 
patriarchal religion. Without doubt it is at 
least a very large and important supplement 
to that religion. But a supplement is less as 
well as more. It need not contain every- 
thing contained in that to which it is a sup- 
plement. Here is a great and vital particular 
in which the Mosaic law cannot be said even 
to have republished the patriarchal religion, 
and which both preceded and survived the 
law, but did not find a place in it. Accord- 
ingly, among the Jews of the Advent the 
school which rigidly adhered to the letter of 
the law, namely, the Sadducees, || denied the 
future state, and held “that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.” 
Weare not, therefore, to suppose that Israel 
was without the hope of a future life, which 
St. Peter on the Day of Pentecost himself 
demonstrated from the Sixteenth Psalm ;{ 
but only to perceive that the Mosaic legisla- 
tion was limited to its proper purpose—that, 
namely, of setting apart a nation from the 
rest of mankind, and providing it with pecu- 
liar means and guarantees for the fulfilment 
of its mission as a nation. It erected a 
walled precinct, within which the ancient 
belief of the fathers was to find shelter and 
to thrive, while it was wofully perishing 


* Genesis v. 24. + Ibid, vy. 5, and passim. 
Mark xii. 27. 
xlix, 15. 
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away from all the kindred nations of the 
world. It supplied an impregnable home for 
personal religion. But personal religion, 
taken by itself, is sadly weak in the means 
of transmission from agetoage. The sons of 
Eli were wicked persons, and the evil Man- 
asseh succeeds the pious Hezekiah. It is not 
without the aid of institutions that the sacred 
fire is kept alive among men. Hence our 
Lord did not merely teach His holy precepts, 
and fulfil His Divine career, but founded His 
Church on earth, to carry His work onwards 
even to the day of doom. And hence, under 
the guidance of the Most High, Moses was 
commissioned to establish a system which, 
without being in itself complete, provided 
for the double purpose, first, of building up 
a fastness or fortress within whose walls true 
spiritual religion in singular fulness might 
flourish and abound ; and, secondly, of estab- 
lishing a firmly-knit national system of doc- 
trine and worship, intended to secure the 
permanent purity of belief in the one self- 
existent God, and the continuing practice of 
a ritual which set forth in act the existence 
of sin, and made intelligible and familiar to 
the people at large the need of deliverance 
from it by reconciliation. And so, through 
the long ages from the Exodus to the Advent, 


there lived on the two systems together, dis- 
tinct but accordant. The one was the religion 
of interior devotion, powerfully upheld and 
stimulated, as occasion offered, by the Pro- 
phets, and continually exercisedand developed 


in the Psalms. The other was the religion 
of exterior worship, full of significance, and 
by its command over the entire people, its 
incorporation in public laws and institutions, 
and its association at every point with the 
national life, exempting that higher and inte- 
rior treasure from the risks of dependence 
on short-lived individual fervour, and provid- 
ing secure means for its transmission from 
age to age. 

We have in the institution of the pro- 
phetic school the setting forth of a profound 
lesson, which reminds us that the Mosaic 
system was alike in itself necessary, and of 
itself insufficient. 

From another, and possibly even more 
commanding, point of view, we perceive the 
insufficiency of Mosaism to fill up fully the 
outlines of the Divine dispensations. Sin in 
the form of disobedience to Divine command 
had entered into the world, and had utterly 
marred the fair order which at the outset the 
Almighty had noted in His Creation. The 
mischief was not left to stand alone, and the 
promise of a Redeemer from it was imme- 





diately delivered. Thus far, the Mosaie 
system helps us, but in helping us tells us 
to look beyond itself. By its system of 
sacrifice it threw into distinct relief the idea 
of the offence which had been committed. But 
with this were associated the further ideas that 
from this offence there would be away of re- - 
conciliation and recovery, and that this way 
would be found in a member of the human 
race, a portion of the seed of the woman. On 
these further ideas Mosaism so far threw 
light, that it pointed through sacrifice to par- 
don, but it added nothing of force or clear- 
ness to the promise that this recovery should 
be wrought out in and through a Redeemer 
having the form and the nature of man. This 
vital portion of the ancient tradition of the 
patriarchs did not derive any supplement or 
enforcement from the construction of the 
Hebrew laws and institutions. It remained, 
and it propagated itself mainly in the Psalms 
and in the Prophets. But its root was 
pre-Mosaic. Some rays of the light of that 
promise may perhaps be traced, outside 
the Hebrew precinct, in that close vital 
association between Deity and humanity, 
which marked the Greek or Olympian religion, 
but which, as the fundamental conception of 
sin faded away, lost all its moral force. 
Mosaism did essential and infinite service ir 
deeply sculpturing (so to speak) the idea of 
sin in the human consciousness, but it was 
not favourable to that theanthropy, or union 
of the Divine and human, of which the human 
side had been so strongly foreshadowed in the 
original charter. Perhaps by the rigid pro- 
hibition of images, which was so necessary for 
its direct purpose, it rathertended to widen the 
distance at which man stood as a being wor- 
shipping his Maker. Already idolatry, such 
as prevailed in the East, was associated with 
the human form, and the necessity of shutting 
out that idolatry carried with it, in this re- 
spect, a certain religious incompleteness as 
a consequence. 

Inow come to the second supposition ; and 
I ask whether the selection of the Hebrew 
race was grounded on their moral superiority. 
Within narrow limits, the answer would be 
affirmative. They were appointed to purge 
and to possess the land of Canaan on account 
of the terrible and loathsome iniquities of its 
inhabitants. The nations whom they were 
to subdue had reached that latest stage of 
sensual iniquity, which respects neither God 
nor nature. The sensual power within man, 
which rebelled against him when he had 
rebelled against God, had in Canaan en- 
throned its lawlessness as law, and its bestial 
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indulgences had become recognised, normal, 
nay more, even pious and obligatory. And 
there are those in the present day who, 
admitting the facts, find in them a subject 
of pleasurable contemplation as _ exhibit- 
ing the free exercise of natural propensi- 
ties. The propensities were due indeed to 
nature, but only to nature in a condition of 
disorder and disease. 

The vicious practices of these nations, 
indicated rather than described in the Old 
Testament, and veiled apparently for de- 
cency’s sake in the translations, are sadly 
attested by the character of the remains, 
which, in later times, archeology has re- 
covered from their hiding places. They are 
also attested by the poems of Homer, where 
the Pheenicians represent Syrian religion, 
and where we find the goddess Aphrodite, 
whose debased worship it seems plain that 
they were gradually importing into Greece, 
to have stood for little more than a symbol 
of lawless lust. This is “ Ashtoreth, the 
goddess of the Sidonians.” * 

I find it much more difficult to answer the 
question, whether the Hebrew race were 
planted in the land of promise, which flowed 
with milk and honey, by reason of, or in 
connection with, their moral superiority to 
the nations of the world taken universally. 
It is at the present day extremely difficult to 
make any trustworthy estimate of the com- 
parative moral standing of any two contem- 
porary peoples. It may be admitted that 
the form of human nature has with the 
modern conditions grown more manifold and 
complex. But, on the other hand, in answer- 
ing the question I have just put, we have the 
difficulties not only of remoteness in time, 
but of extreme scantiness of information. 

I shall assume that the mass of the chil- 
dren of Israel at large were trained mainly 
by Mosaism, and little in comparison by the 
more highly spiritual tradition conserved and 
enshrined within it. Speaking of these, we 
may consider that the Old Testament gives 
us more than a sketch, if less than a picture, 
of their social and moral state. I am aware 
of only one other race, with respect to which 
we have any account possessing a tolerable 
fulness. That is the race of the Achaian 
Greeks, painted with marvellous force as well 
as fulness by Homer. The poet describes the 
manners of one generation ; the books of the 
Old Testament, say from Abraham to the 
Captivity, range over many ; but, numerous 
as these are, they present a considerable 
unity of colour. I carefully reserve the case 


* 1 Kings xi. 5—33. 








of that inner and elect circle among the 
Hebrews, to whom we owe the possession 
down to this day of inestimable spiritual 
treasures. But comparing, as well as I am 
able, ordinary or average life among them on 
the one side, and among the Greeks of 
Homer (whom I take to have lived long 
after Moses, but before the age of David) on 
the other, I cannot discern that these last 
were in a moral sense inferior. 

I am sensible, however, that in such a pro- 
position as has just been uttered there must 
be, to the general reader, some appearance of 
paradox ; and likewise that such an appear- 
ance will not be effectually removed by 
reference to the Scriptural complaints of the 
stiff neck or the hard heart of the Israelites. 
I must therefore make further endeavours to 
get at the truth of the case before us. 

I do not feel that even the patriarchal 
history is designed to convey to us the idea 
that the privileged race stood uniformly at a 
great moral elevation as compared with other 
and ordinary portions of mankind. 

The subject is a painful one, and I shall 
not dilate upon its details. But it seems 
undeniable that in the history of the selected 
line we find from time to time the develop- 
ment of wickedness in its extreme form. Such 
are the sin of Onan,* the incest of the 
daughters of Lot,t and the brutal insensi- 
bility of Ham, the son of Noah, to the 
claims of natural decency.t Nor are the 
women exempt, as we learn from the incest 
devised and effected by Tamar.§ And the 
wife of Lot cast a yearning look on Sodom. || 
The first three cases, and the last, are not in 
the line of the ultimate succession, but Pharez, 
the son of Tamar, is the recorded ancestor of 
King David and his descendants.41 Now, 
among the Achaian Greeks of Homer we find 
a sensitive delicacy, altogether peculiar, as to 
all exposure of the person. There is nowhere 
any extreme form of sensual indulgence. 
Among the Beotian immigrants fromthe East, 
that is from the Syrian coast, there occurred 
at an early stage of their history in the Penin- 
sula, a case of incest ;** but it was always re- 
garded by tradition as involuntary, and what 
is more, a curse clave on this account to the 
race, and brought about its early extinction. 

While incest is thus regarded as a mon- 
strous perversion of nature among the Greeks, 
there are in the Homeric poems, as I think, 
sufficiently clear indications that it was prac- 
tised without shame among the Pheenicians,++ 
* Genesis xxxviii. 8—9, 3 
+ Genesis ix. 22. 3 Genesis xxxviii. 6—30. 


|| Genesis xix. 26. *  { Matthew i. 3—5. 
** Od. xi.271—4. ++ Od.x.7, and less flagrantly, vii. 64—8. 
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the coast-neighbours of Syria, and their part- 
ners in manners, if not also probably in race. 

Let us now turn to two others among the 
great moral constituents of human character, 
and consider the case of humanity as against 
cruelty, and of truth as against fraud. 

Let us take the two cases first of the 
deceit practised by Jacob upon his brother 
Esau and his father Isaac; secondly, of the 
base and unnatural conduct of the sons of 
Jacob towards their brother Joseph. As 
there is nothing recorded in favour of the 
Homeric or Achaian Greeks which approaches 
in moral beauty to the forgiveness freely ac- 
corded by Joseph, so there is nothing recorded 
against them which so wickedly tramples 
down the laws of nature as the flagrant iniqui- 
ties to which attention has just been called. 
The conduct of the suitors of Penelope in 
the Odyssey, and the actions of Paris, form 
the worst exhibitions of human nature which 
come before us in the Poems. Both there and 
in the Old Testament retribution follows 
guilt, but what I now speak of is the depths 
of guilt, not its treatment. There is nowhere 
in Homer a case between relatives of deceit 
like that of Jacob, or of cruelty like that of 
his sons. 

When we come to the Palestinian period, 
it would appear that the Israelites were sub- 
jected to a force and diversity of temptations, 
such as perhaps no people ever had to en- 
counter. War stimulated their vindictive 
passions. Triumph everywhere waited on 
their arms. They were to esteem themselves 
the directly chosen ministers of God. They 
were likely to regard the heathen, among whom 
they came, with hatred and contempt. They 
passed from a life, wandering, uncertain and 
ill supplied, to settlement and abundance. 
The temples of seductive lust everywhere 
met their eyes, and the evil example, by 
which they were solicited in the mass and in 
detail, pretended to hallow itself by close 
association with religion. There is scarcely 
an evil passion that finds entrance into the 
human breast which was not powerfully 
stirred by the circumstances of the Israelitish 
conquest. We find in the sacred text indi- 
cations of the severity of some of their temp- 
tations. Take, for instance, Deut. vi. 10O—16 ; 
and again in xxxi. 20 it is written, 


“For, when I shall have brought them into the 
land which I sware unto their fathers, that floweth 
with milk and honey ; and they shall have eaten and 
filled themselves, and waxen fat ; then will they turn 
unto other gods and serve them, and provoke me, 
and break my covenant.” 


The general indication seems to be a very 





great ethical superiority of the Hebrew line 
over the Asiatic nations in their neighbour- 
hood, as indeed it was from Asia that the ex- 
tremes of corruption flowed into the Greek 
Peninsula in the earliest historic times. Yet 
the loveliest picture of womanhood in all the 
early sacred books is that of Ruth ; and Ruth 
was of the children of Moab, who was the 
incestuous offspring of one of the daughters 
of Lot.* 

Humanity, or mercy, is certainly not the 
strong point of the Achaian Greeks. With 
them not only no sacredness, but little value, 
attached to human life; and the loss of it 
stirs no sympathy unless it be associated 
with beauty, valour, patriotism, or other es- 
teemed characteristics. Yet here, again, the 
forms of evil are less extreme. We do not 
find, even in the stern, reluntless vengeance 
of Odysseus on his enemies, or in the pas- 
sionate wish of Achilles that nature would 
permit what it forbade, namely, to devour 
his hated foe, a form of cruelty and brutality 
so savage as is recorded in the case of the 
Levite with his wife and concubine at Gibeah, 
and of the war which followed it.t 

The temptations of lust were even more 
formidable than those of cruelty and revenge. 
According to the sacred text, this danger was 
foreseen from the first ; and the very earliest 
Mosaic legislation,t after that of the Com- 
mandments, begins to denounce a portion of 
the indescribable practices which were rife 
among the occupiers of the promised land. 
It was subsequently carried into further par- 
ticulars, and we know that down the whole 
course of the historic period before the Cap- 
tivity, the filthy idolatry not only encircled 
the chosen people, but at times so invaded it 
as to reduce to a remnant the true wor- 
shippers of God. Even pious monarchs were 
sometimes afraid to destroy its constituted, 
and in a perverse sense, consecrated emblems. 

On the other hand, we must not view the 
case of the early Greeks in the spirit of 
optimism. War and its devastations were 
with them habitual and almost normal ;' pro- 
perty was little respected ; cunning as well 
as skill was sometimes held in honour. Yet 
it remains a broad and indisputable truth 
that honour and truth as well as valour were 
prevailingly regarded, that family ties were 
very sacred, that the law of nature was 
simply and profoundly revered, and that the 
extreme forms of vice and sin, the widest 
and most hopeless departures from the law 
of God, are nowhere to be found in any of 
their forms. 

* Genesis xix. 36—7. + Judges xx, xxi. ¢ Exodus xxii. 10. 
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Enough has = been said to show 
that we cannot claim as a thing demonstrable 
a great moral superiority for the Hebrew line 
generally over the whole of the historically- 
known contemporary races. I nevertheless 
cannot but believe that there was an interior 
circle, known to us by its fruits in the 
Psalter and the prophetic books, of morality 
and sanctity altogether superior to what was 
to be found elsewhere, and due rather to the 
pre-Mosaic, than to the Mosaic, religion of the 
race. But it remains to answer with rever- 
ence the question, Why, if not for a dis- 
tinctly superior morality, nor as a full reli- 
gious provision for the whole wants of man, 
why was the race chosen as a race to receive 
the promises, to guard the oracles, and to 
fulfil the hopes, of the great Redemption ? 
The answer may, I believe, be conveyed in 
moderate compass. The design of the Al- 
mighty, as we everywhere find, was to pre- 
are the human race, by a varied and a pro- 
onged education, for the arrival of the great 
Rilamgtion. The immediate purposes of the 
Abrahamic selection may have been to ap- 
point, for the task of preserving in the world 
the fundamental bases of religion, a race which 
possessed qualifications for that end deci- 
sively surpassing those of all other races. 
We may easily indicate two of these funda- 
mental bases. The first was the belief in one 


God. The second was the knowledge that 
the race had departed from His laws ; without 
which knowledge how should they welcome 
a Deliverer whose object it was to brin 
them back? It may be stated with conf- 
dence that among the dominant races of the 
world the belief in one God was speedily 
destroyed by polytheism, and the idea of sin 
faded gradually but utterly away. Is it 
audacious to say that what was wanted was 
a race so endowed with the qualities of 
masculine tenacity and persistency, as to hold 
over these all-important truths until that ful- 
ness of time, when, by and with them, the 
complete design of the Almighty would be 
revealed to the world? A long experience 
of trials beyond all example has proved since 
the Advent how the Jews, in this one 
essential quality, have surpassed every other 
people upon earth. A marvellous and 
glorious experience has shown how among 
their ancestors before the Advent were kept 
alive and in full vigour the doctrine of belief 
in one God, and the true idea of sin. These 
our Lord found ready to His hand, essential 
preconditions of His teaching. And in the 
exhibition of this great and unparalleled 
result of a most elaborate and peculiar dis- 
cipline we may perhaps recognise, sufficiently 
for the present purpose, the office and work 
of the Old Testament. 
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By JAMES BROWN, D.D., Auruor or “A Scorrisn Propationer,” ETC. 


spite of the attractions offered by the 
vaster population and greater wealth of 


™ 
London, to which so many of our Scottish 


writers have yielded, we need not be afraid 
that Scottish literature is doomed to disap- 


pear. It is true that the “Scottish Re- 
viewers,” who were the dread of “ English 
Bards” when the century was young, have 
no successors: It is true that since Lord 
Neaves passed away neither bench nor bar 
seems careful to maintain the literary fame 
of Parliament House. But our northern 
acres are not therefore given over to barren- 
ness. As long as John Skelton lives to draw 
such pictures of the Edinburgh and the Scot- 
land of the sixteenth century as we find in 
his “ Maitland of Lethington,” and Walter 


*“ Anent Old Edinburgh and some of the Worthies who 
walked its Streets, with other Papers,” 2 Hay Dunlop, 
edited by her Brothers. With Biographical Notes, Portrait, 
and Illustrations. Edinburgh: R. & H. Somerville, Stock- 
bridge; and John Menzies & Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


| Smith to write such poems as “Olrig Grange,” 
“ Hilda,” or “ North Country Folks,” these 
acres will hold their own with the sunnier 
fields of the South. 

Indeed, there has been in recent years a 
revival in the department of distinctively 
Scottish literature—of the literature which 
sketches Scottish character, pictures Scottish 
life, and reproduces the Scottish vernacular. 
From the granite regions of the North-east 
we have Mr. Skelton’s “Crookit Meg,” in 
which the farmer and fisher folk of Buchan 
in “the year one” live again; and Mr. Alex- 
i ander’s “ Johnnie Gibb,” in which we meet 
and talk with the Strathbogie worthies of 
Disruption times. Mr. Barrie, in “ Auld Licht 
Idylls,” “A Window in Thrums,” and in the 
pages of this magazine, has been introducing 
us to the village life of a neighbouring county. 
Mr. Gilmour’s “Pen Folk” and “Paisley 
Weavers of other Days” have stereotyped 4 
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memorable generation which has, alas, disap- 

eared from Paisley and the west before 
the advance of the power-loom. The lord- 
lier Celtic element in our Scottish life is 
charmingly preserved in Norman Macleod’s 
«‘ Reminiscences of a Highland Manse.” 

While the life of the provinces has thus 
found fitting chronicle, the metropolis and 
its surrounding are no less worthily comme- 
morated by Dr. John Brown, who has taught 
the world to know and love the friends of his 
“Rab,” his father’s doorkeeper, “Jeems,” 
and in a higher, though no less distinctively 
Scottish, circle, Pet Marjorie, the charming 
playfellow of Sir Walter Scott. And we 
have placed at the head of this paper the 
name of one who—though she passed away 
with more than half her literary projects un- 
accomplished—has won for herself a place 
side by side with Dr. John Brown as an inter- 
preter of the life that was lived in the Edin- 
burgh and the Scotland of other days. 

She was a native of the city, or rather of 
its suburb of Stockbridge, but her family had 
its roots in the soil of the Border. Her 
father belonged to Selkirkshire, and her 
mother was sprung of a Huguenot family that 
occupied the same farm in Roxburghshire 
for three hundred years. It was on the 


Border that she first acquired her antiquarian 


tastes. When at ten years of age she was 
on a holiday visit to her aunts, at Kaeside, 
on the Abbotsford estate, she had the mis- 
fortune to hurt her leg, and the still greater 
misfortune to have the hurt prescribed for 
by all the amateur doctors of the district, 
whose infallible recipes were faithfully tried 
till the leg was nearly past mending. She 
was doomed to a long imprisonment on a 
sofa, the back of which was against the book- 
case containing the family library, which, 
besides the Bible, had only Booth’s “ Reign 
of Grace,” Baxter’s “Fourfold State,” Bu- 
chan’s “ Domestic Medicine,” and the “ Bel- 
fast Almanac” for the preceding and current 
years, carefully stitched together, and duly 
crossed at the dates when the different cows 
had calved. Buchan had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the delicate girl, and so wrought on 
her imagination that she was found one day 
crying bitterly. On being asked if her leg 
was worse, she answered, “QO, Auntie, it’s 
waur than my leg; I’m a haill infirmary ! 
I've fund it a’ oot in that book.” To keep 
her from moping, her aunts took turns in un- 
folding their stock of “ Border ballads, witch 
and fairy stories, country-side riddles, auld 
warld customs, and family traditions.” The 
taste this created was on her return to Edin- 
XXXI—28. 





burgh nurtured by her mother, till Alison 
came to live in a veritable wonderland of old 
Border lore. The taste grew with her growth, 
and to the end she not only devoured every 
available book on Border antiquities, but 
visited every man or woman from whom she 
could glean a story or a ballad. She could 
repeat several ballads that have never been 
printed, and of which, alas, she has left nocopy. . 

But she soon found in Edinburgh a field . 
for antiquarian research, as interesting and 
as inexhaustible as the Borderland. Her 
way to school lay through some of the most 
romantic streets of the old town, and her 
Huguenot descent and Puritan upbringing 
gave her a deep interest in the Reformation 
struggles of which these streets had been the 
scene. One of the many prizes she won at 
school was offered by the late Dr. Candlish, 
for the best examination paper on Scottish 
history in Reformation and Covenanting 
times ; for she was a persistent prize-taker. 
In her girlhood, as in her womanhood, she 
combined the idealism of a dreamer with the 
realism of a plain, patient, practical, every- 
day worker. She had naturally a bad me- 
mory, but she conquered it by dogged per- 
severance; she had no head for mathematics, 
yet she won the first prize in the mathe- 
matical class by what she described as the 
“wearifu’ wark of committing both diagrams 
and letters to memory. When she had just 
entered her teens her teacher proposed at the 
beginning of a session that she should skipa 
year, and go into competition with girls 
older than herself. Her father hesitated to 
consent to an arrangement which it was 
feared might break her spirit; but she pleaded 
“Father, let me stay in the high class. It'll 
nane break my spirit. If they are aulder 
and cleverer I maun just work the harder, 
but I will be dux.” 

When she had left school she still con- 
tinued her education. She was the foremost 
pupil in Professor Masson’s first class in con- 
nection with the movement for the higher 
education of women, then inits infancy. She 
acquired most of the languages of Western 
Europe, and mastered history—especially 
English and Scottish history, which she 
divided into epochs, “‘and was not satisfied 
till she had made herself intimately acquainted 
not only with the political events, the bio- 
graphies, and the chief literary works of the 
period with which she was engaged, but also 
with the dwellings, the style of furniture 
and decoration, the accessories of dress, and 
the details of daily life.” Such was her 
passion for exactness in’ the knowledge 
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she acquired, that though the family cir- 
cumstances did not render it necessary, she 
determined to be for a time a teacher. She 
used often to say, “If you wish to learn and 
never forget—teach.” 

It was in these days that she became the 
friend, and ultimately the betrothed, of 
Thomas Davidson, the “Scottish Proba- 
tioner,” who was then a student of theology 
in Edinburgh. They were drawn together 
by their common love of Border ballads, and 
of all the romantic in our Scottish past. She 
was charmed by his poetic gifts, and he by 
her power of music. She used to seek out 
or compose tunes for his songs, which they 
would play and sing together; and in their 
relation to each other they came as near as 
most to realising the ideal relation of woman 
to man : 

‘* Like perfect music unto noble words.” 

Their love was not the less influential on 
the character of each that its story is a 
tragedy. Their dream of a country manse, 
where, surrounded by the benign influences 
of the green earth they both loved so well, 
they might work together for God and man, 
was clouded by his fatal malady, during the 
long years of which her weekly letter was 
his chief comfort. From some feeling of 
characteristic delicacy he begged her not to 
go to him, and she, though her spirit was 
like to burst its bars, loyally obeyed. At 
last the tidings of his death—for which his 
letters, written not without gleams of cheer- 
fulness in the very extremity of mortal 
weakness, had not prepared her, fell on her 
like a thunderbolt. 

Mr. Davidson’s death, following as it did 
the death of her father, changed the whole 
current of her life. She felt that if she was 
to live on she must work hard, and work 
“‘where she would see many faces.” She 
accordingly entered into partnership with 
her elder brother, and set herself with all the 
dogged perseverance of her school days to 
master every detail of the business. She 
became an accomplished book-keeper and 
shopwoman. She had a little inner room, 
which she playfully called “The Gluepot,” 
where she transacted business, and where 
also she received her literary and artistic 
friends. The business suited her taste. In- 
doors she was in the midst of old cabinets, 
china, engravings, and bric-d-brac; while out- 
side she went about among the houses of 
the city that had once been the dwellings 
of the gentry, but had been broken up into 
tenements with many and varied inhabitants. 
She was never ashamed of her work. On 





one occasion, when an enthusiastic stranger 
had made her acquaintance, and was amazed 
at her knowledge and gift of expression, he 
said to her, “Miss Dunlop, you ought to 
write a book.” She replied, “ Me write a 
book! man, do ye no kenI keep a shop?” 
In the shop she sometimes could not choose 
but reveal that she was-more than she seemed, 
“One day a lady of title, accompanied by a 
friend, came upon bric-d-brac bargains intent. 
After subjecting one article to special exami- 
nation and learning its price, she made the 
remark to her companion in French, ‘It is 
both good and cheap, but it is never advis- 
able to appear to think so,’ upon which Miss 
Dunlop said, ‘Madam, if you have anything 
private tosay, please do not speak in French, 
as I understand the language.’ Turning to 
her friend, ‘the lady said in German, ‘Isn't 
this very awkward,’ when she was met with 
the words, ‘I understand German too.’ For 
the moment all three felt a little uncomfort- 
able, and then matters were put to rights by 
a hearty laugh. A long art conversation 
ensued, and the lady afterwards became a 
very good friend.” 

It was a noteworthy evidence of Miss 
Dunlop’s culture, and of the charm of her 
personality, that in Edinburgh, which some- 
body has happily described as ‘‘an east- 
windy, west-endy place,” she was, spite of 
the shop, received into some of the most 
exclusive of the literary circles. But she 
was at the same time the recognised friend 
and ever-ready helper of all the poor people 
about her doors in Stockbridge, and the 
children of the suburb discovered that “ The 
Gluepot” was a veritable chamber of ima- 
gery, where their friend would, at her leisure 
times, bid them welcome, and tell them fairy 
tales by the hour. 

Miss Dunlop’s literary gifts, and great 
acquirements as an antiquarian, came to be 
first known beyond the circle of her friends 
in connection with the Edinburgh Exhibition 
of 1886. Her elder brother was joint-conve- 
ner of the committee charged with the erec- 
tion of an old Edinburgh street. His sister 
set herself to aid him with all her character- 
istic enthusiasm, and much of the praise 
merited by the splendid success of the repro- 
duction is confessedly due to her. The 
“Book of Old Edinburgh,” sold as a guide to 
the street, was, so far as the literary part of 
the work is concerned, entirely hers. 

The reception it met with seems to have 
encouraged her to further work in the same 
department. Articles began to appear from 
time to time in the Scotsman bearing the 
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signature “ Old Edinburgh,” giving the his- 
tory of houses about to be taken down, or 
dealing with the records of the ancient incor- 
rations, and with the old-world life of 
tockbridge, the Dean, the Water of Leith 
and Wester Portsburgh. Those who knew 
Miss Dunlop had from the first no difficulty 
in recognising her hand. No other could 
have combined so vast and exact antiquarian 
lore with the grace of style and life-giving 
power of genius which introduced the reader 
not to the dusty skeletons of the past, but to 
the living men and women whom she had 
called forth from their graves, clad in all the 
colour and with all the charm of their old- 
world life about them. Sir Thomas Hope, 
the King’s Advocate of his time, the founder 
of the Hopetoun Earldom of to-day, with his 
trading ancestry, lives again in the description 
of the house which had recently to give place 
to Mr. Carnegie’s Free Public Library. The 
keen-eyed antiquary spells out on the lintel of 
the eastern doorway the words Tecwm Habita, 
in which she recognises the beginning of a line 
from the 4th Satire of Persius; and on the 
lintel of the western doorway the words from 
the 119th Psalm, 4¢ Hospes Humo—* But (I 
am) a stranger on the earth ;” and she reads 
from the two mottoes the character of the 
builder—a shrewd, cautious lawyer, and 
withal a man who feared God and did right- 
eously in his time. 

Nothing could be more lifelike than the 
pictures which she calls up from out the 
dusty recesses of the old chronicles of the 
Baxters of Edinburgh—of, for example, 
the day “in the fair spring weather” when 
they went out to the water of Leith to the 
annual “Feeing of the Millers.” “We 
almost think we see them—douce, staid, 
vigorous, old and elderly men in wigs, square- 


cornered hats. . . On every face there 
is that indescribable look of grave wisdom and 
‘wecht’ which is inseparable, even when on 
pleasure bent, from the earliest stage of 
official life, deepened as in the present case 
by conscious incorporation prosperity.” We 
watch them with growing interest as, having 
transacted their business, they adjourn to 
the hostelry of William Gordon to dine, and 
“the incorporation being furthy and rowthy 
and no at a’ scrimpit,” to dine well on “ Beef 
and veall, and broth and breid,” with “ pypes 
and tobacko,” “ brandie and eal,” and as the 
account-books show, “ more brandie and more 
eal,” till in the “still clear evening light” 
they find their way back to the city, “ with 
their three-cornered hats just a thought 





awry, and their Sunday Kirk-wigs just a 
trifle agee.” 

No less interesting are the papers “ Anent 
Wester Portsborough.” They remind us of 
nothing so much as some of Mr. Ruskin’s 
“Mornings in Florence.” Hardly less fas- 
cinating than his readings of the frescoes on 
the walls of the “ Vaulted Book” are Miss 
Dunlop’s readings of the armorial bearings 
and legends of the Associated Incorporations 
which she found on the ceiling of the ancient 
Portsborough Court-house. From these faded 
pictures and scrolls she reads the story of the 
industrial life of a former generation—an old 
“Gospel of labour,” from which we learn 
that the fathers of the city had a larger view 
of the Kingdom of God than most of their 
descendants—that the tailors, for example, 
believed that, when they were doing their 
common work they were as truly serving 
God as was Bezaleel when he was making 
holy garments for Aaron for glory and for 
beauty, and that they were working that it 
might be said to them in the end, “I was 
naked and ye clothed me.” 

‘Our space does not permit us to speak of 
the: story “From Yarrow to Edinburgh Col- 
lege when the Century was young,” which 
Miss Dunlopwrotefor the ‘New Amphion”— 
a book containing contributions from distin- 
guished authors, and sold at the Edinburgh 
Students’ Fancy Fair. In this story her 
two happy hunting-grounds—the Border and 
Edinburgh—are charmingly brought to- 
gether, and she reveals a power of dialogue, 
especially in the Scottish vernacular, which 
might, had she cultivated the gift, have 
placed her in the front rank of novelists. 

About the time of the Edinburgh Exhibi- 
tion Miss Dunlop retired from business. She 


| and her elder brother had plans for exten- 
cut coats, long vests, knee-breeches, and three- | 


sive travel, and then she was to return and 
write some books. She was to extend and 
edit her mother’s reminiscences of Abbots- 
ford and Sir Walter Scott ; she was to write 
an Edinburgh story to be illustrated by some 
unpublished drawings by Walter Geikie ; she 
was to prepare a history of the Canongate ; 
and she was to use material which she had 
long been collecting in a work directed against 
the apologists for Graham of Claverhouse. 
But, alas! on the eve of her setting out on 
the projected travels symptoms of internal 
disease appeared. She had to bear a painful 
operation, and had soon to learn that she had 
borne it in vain. With undaunted heart, 
and in the spirit of Christian submission, she 
passed through her long agony to the rest 
that came on the 3rd December, 1888, in her 
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fifty-fourth year. Edinburgh and Scotland are | volume which her brothers have issued gives 
the poorer for her removal. She had a unique | evidence of rare gifts, that, had fuller leisure 
personality, illustrating all that is best in| been granted, would have yet further en- 
the national character; and the memorial | riched our national literature. 














A PACKET FROM THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


By HENRY JOHNSTON, 
AvtTHor oF ‘ CHRONICLES OF GLENBUCKIE,” ETC., ETO. 


VIII. 
Amiz GUILBERT TO MAy CAREY. 


M* bonnie May, I am always complimen- 
tary when I am hap Mr. Mildmay 
presented me with a book called ‘‘ Auld Licht 
Idylls,” which I have just read with great 
pleasure. He has avery high opinion of the 
book, and has written a review of it some- 
where (I forget the name of the publication). 
It is such a delightfully unconventional book, 
full of the oddest characters. How I should 
like to see dear old “Thrums!” Is there 
such a place in bonnie Scotland ? The idea 
of its being snowed up level with the house 
tops, and a man conversing with the impri- 
soned inmates down their own chimneys and 
haggling over the price of digging them out, 





the matter of sixpence between them sending 
him off to the next house that would give 
him his own terms, is awfully good. Then, 
I should like to have been in the church that 
day when the contest took place between the 
lovers as to which should be first in making 
the proposal of marriage to T’nowhead’s Bell. 
If ever I again visit Scotland, May, we shall 
go together, and see “ Thrums.” We have 
all arranged to go to Jersey before Mr. Mild- 
may leaves us. I fear we cannot overtake 
Alderney in the time he has at his disposal, 
but we must spare an hour or two for Herm, 
as I should like him to see the wonderful 
shell-bay there, and we can steam over, I am 
sure, in less than halfanhour. Mr. Philpots 
has been to that island and has collected ever 


'so many of the rarest and most delicate 
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shells ; in fact he is writing a paper on the 
subject, which he is to read before the Royal 
Conchological Society in autumn. It was so 
good of you, dear, to send me the paper with 
Mr. Mildmay’s article on the “ Druidical re- 
mains of Guernsey.” It is very clever of him 
to have written this; indeed, I don’t know 
when he could do it, as we are taking up so 
much of his time, but papa. says he intro- 
duced him to a gentleman here who has 
studied the subject thoroughly, and knows 
all about the Druidical altars in the Channel 
Islands. Our friend is not literary, but he 
is full of the subject, and I suppose must 
have been of some use to Mr. Mildmay. 

Mr. Mildmay has just left us. Papa met 
him to-day returning from a visit to the Haye 
du Puits mansion and grounds, and insisted 
on his taking share of our “ pot luck” dinner. 
He had to leave early to finish some work 
in time for the post. He was duller than 
usual. I thought there was a_ lingering 
wistfulness in his eyes as he said good night. 
Oh, May, I hope there is nothing troubling 
him. I should like so much to indulge in 
the belief that he feels the tiniest little bit of 
regret at leaving us so soon ; but, of course, 
that is absurd ; perhaps he is wearied of the 
place already, for this lonely island with its 
primitive habits and people must be rather 


dull to a man who is so much used to good 
society. I hope our Jersey excursion may be 


asuccess. We shall stay two full days there, 
and I am sure papa and I will do our utmost 
to make it as enjoyable as possible for him. 
When that is over what has been, to us at 
least, a sweetly happy month will have come 
to an end, 


Ix. 
WILL MitpMmay To FRANK CAREY. 


Bright sunshine with the sky blue and 
cloudless overhead. Was there ever a more 
auspicious day? The tide is running briskly 
northward, and is fretting itself into foam 
against the numerous obstructive rocks out- 
side of the harbour, but the sea with its pure 
liquid depths, of pale green and blue, is other- 
wise motionless in the morning calm. The 
pleasant old Norman town is lying behind 
us, terrace rising above terrace; present 
amongst its dominant features are the 
Princes’ Tower, Elizabeth College, and Carey 
Castle, situated on a well-wooded plateau— 
worth recovery for the family, my dear boy, 
when you get rich. Northward a long 
stretch of low-lying land, reminding one of 
Holland, with Vale Castle at the end of the 





arm. In middle distance rises Lord de Sau- 
marez monument, while numerous martello 
towers and windmills fret the sky line to 
right and left. Between us and Vale Castle 
is that active port, St. Sampson’s, lively with 
shipping, whence the island in many forms 
and varieties of granite is being daily trans- 
ported to pave the roadways of England 
and France. Do you recognise the picture % 
If you do your youthful remembrance will 
probably enable you to supply omissions 
which a hasty survey from the deck of a 
steam yacht moving past the White Rock and 
Castle Cornet towards Jersey at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, renders inevitable. Mr. 
Guilbert sketches briefly the history of the 
island fortress as we pass, and Lieutenant 
Craven expatiates on Fort George, and shows 
the spot where the mutinous Irish Regiment 
fired on their officers in 1783. Mr. Philpots 
is gazing back at the beautiful little island of 
Herm, now softening in the distance, and is 
probably thinking of the paper he is to read 
before the Royal Conchological Society in 
autumn. Mabel’s attention is swaying be- 
tween the correctly historical remarks of her 
father, and the less erudite sayings and spe- 
culations of the youthful man of war. For 
what purpose have I left mention of Miss 
Guilbert to the last? Simply because she is 
the crowning glory of this beautiful marine 
tableau. There she is, standing near the 
officer at the wheel, with head erect, one 
little foot put forward beyond the line of 
her snowy frock, breathing the morning 
freshness, and reflecting the peace and beauty 
of land and sea in eyes that glitter with an 
inward joy. Oh, Frank, she is so charmin 

in the perfection of mind and manner, an 

in the grace of figure and pose, that I almost 
shrink from attempting a description of her; 
and to think that what I have described, and 
infinitely more of grace and goodness, should 
be out of reach, at least to me, and beyond 
attainment! But I must turn away my gaze 
fromthisalluring picture. What a charm there 
is in all this surrounding freshness and beauty 
of scene. There is hardly a breath of air 
stirring. The sun is shining on the cool, blue 
water, and on the bold and fissured head- 
lands which we pass on our right, softening 
the rugged outlines of the rocks and caverns. 
Here and there, where the soil has not been 
washed away, cool — patches of = 
gleam out, pleasingly to the eye, from 
amongst the black. rocks. | Water-courses 
can be traced on their way down the slopes 
to the sea by the appearance of stunted trees, 
which lean back towards the land, and by a 
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rich undergrowth of ferns and rank grass. | 
Reflection of the dappled bottom of sand and 

sea-weed in Fermain Bay may be seen on the 
surface of this tell-tale water; while on the 


us, the Corbieres on the south-western | 
extremity of the island run out from the 
| mainland and tower up weird and solemn in 
the mid-day sun. How awesome these wild 
crown of the dark precipitous cliffs there is a | serrated rocks must be in stormy weather to 
fringe of furze which seems a mass of radiant | the responsible mariner who finds himself 
yellow bloom. When we pass St. Martin’s | within view of them. Fortunately they are 
Point I shall go below and enjoy your letter | surmounted by a lighthouse which in the 
which I received with some other packets on | day-time, as now, shines with immaculate 
the way down to the yacht, but which I have | whiteness, and at night sends forth a red or 
not yet opened. I expect there will also be | white light, according to the position of the 
some proofs to read Frank! my dear | beholder, to warn the unwary. Our party 


boy, you are an angel, an angel of light, bear- | 
ing the gladdest of glad tidings! I amsure 1 | 
have been saying this in my own mind more 
or less frequently for the past hour. Your 
letter has given me a decided “turn,” but it 
is a turn of such unexpected happiness that I 
fear it has rendered me stupidly oblivious of 
everything else. However, I am recovering 
now and beginning to realise the whole 
situation. If I thought that feather-headed 
Craven had invented the story of Miss 
Guilbert’s engagement to annoy me, I would 
go up this moment and chuck him into the 
sea. Well, no, he is a friend of the family— 
but I suppose he heard something of that 
cousin’s regard for her, and probably had not 
heard that her father vetoed it. Of course, 
you will open your eyes and stare at this 
apparently insane enthusiasm. This you are 
free to do, nay, are justified in doing until 
you hear of what tremendous significance 
the contradiction of the Lieutenant’s state- 
ment has forme. Probably you may have 
guessed, but the fact is I am over head and 
ears desperately in love with Miss Guilbert 
myself. I make this avowal now, though, 
if it had been as Craven said, I should 
either have acted in a way that right-minded 
people would have considered dishonourable 
—and there is no saying what one might be 
driven to under this mastering passion—or I 
should have dug a grave for it somewhere in 
my heart, and gone through life a dis- 
appointed and misanthropic man, and no one 
should ever have known the cause, at least 
fromme. But atruce tothis mad exuberance 
of delight. All that your letter has told me 
is practically this: that the fortress is not 
impregnable ; the battle, however, has to be 
waged, but in the issue there is yet the 
element of hope. I go on deck to find our 
little vessel gliding softly past St. Ouen’s Bay. 
The coast is simply one great honeycomb of 
rocks ; long stretches of them running out 
from the headlands, bare and black, and 
pointed like cathedral spires; others just 





piercing the surface of the water. Before 


are all seated on the white quarter-deck, en- 
joying the scene. 

“Oh, Mr. Mildmay,” says Mabel, “ you 
have missed such a sight—what do you call 
them, papa, those great rocks we passed, 
standing all alone and rising to such a great 
height ?” 

“La Pule,” explains the father, “or pin- 
nacle rock, and L’Etae—from the French le 
Tas, a heap. See,” he says, taking my arm, 
“you will get a glimpse of the latter ere we 
round the Corbieres.” 

“IT would have gone down for you,” con- 
tinues Mabel, her eyes shining, “ but Amie 
said I must not disturb you as you were 
engaged with important correspondence.” 
There is a reminiscent smile on the young 
officer's face. “Now I will tell,” cries 
Mabel, evidently provoked by the smile. 
“Lieutenant Craven said he was sure you 
were writing to some one of much more im- 
portance to you than anything we could 
show you on the coast of Jersey.” 

“ Mabel!” remonstrates Miss Guilbert. 

“Ere we lose sight of this beautiful bay,” 
says Mr. Guilbert promptly interposing, 
“there is a legend—the Channel Islands have 
not many legends” 

“Oh, papa,” interrupts Mabel, clapping 
her hands, “a legend in sight of the place 
where the events occurred—how delightful!” 

“The legend is entitled ‘The Lady of St. 
Ouen,’ and tells of how a delicately nurtured 
woman, in the reign of Henry VII., overcame 
the dangers of sea and land in order to 
obtain from the king a fair trial for her noble 
and falsely accused husband. 

“Sir Philip de Carteret, Seigneur of St. 
Ouen, had made an enemy of the then 
governor of Jersey, by endeavouring to pro- 
tect the natives from his extortion and 
cruelty. De Carteret’s character was invul- 
nerable to open attack, but the governor, 
bent on ruining the man he hated, resolved 
to do so by underhand means. He accor- 
dingly concocted a letter, to which he forged 
De Carteret’sname. This letter was dropped 
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in a dry ditch near the manor-house of St. 
Quen, and was found and carried to the 
governor by one of his own followers, Roger 
de Boatallier, who was in the secret. The 
letter contained an offer, under certain stipu- 
lations, to betray his trust and hand over 
the island to the French. This letter was 
duly laid before the bailiff of the island, and 
the Seigneur of St. Ouen was unceremoniously 
seized and incarcerated in the dungeon of 
Mont Orgueil Castle, on a charge of treason. 
Meantime his young and beautiful wife, 
Margaret de Harleston, who had but a few 
days before given birth to the first of their 
numerous family of sons, was in the deepest 
distress, but her trouble was much intensified 
when she heard that the vindictive governor 
was on thepoint of departure for England 
to lay the forged letter before the king. In 
order to prevent the intervention of De 
Carteret’s friends on-his behalf, orders were 
issued that no‘one to leave the island 
on any pretext*without the sanction of the 
bailiff. The way'to the relief of this innocent 
man seemed effectually barred. Thesriends 
who would fain have* come to:hi# aid were 
paralysed by the stern and viaidictiveattitude 
of the governor. Not so, however, was ‘his’ 
devoted wife. Loving her husband witha 
true woman’s devotion, she leaves her couch, 
and, committing her ¢ehild to its nurse, em- 
barks under cover of night with but one 
boatman, in a small boat, for England, deter- 
mined to defend there his honour, and appeal 
to the king for an investigation into the foul 
charges against his loyalty. Rough and 
stormy was the night, but the little boat 
reaches Guernsey in safety. There she learns 
that her husband’s enemy has just set sail 
for England, but that in the same vessel there 
has also embarked William de Beauvoir, an 
old and trusty friend of her husband. Strong 
in her love, and comforted by the thought 
that one friend, at least, precedes her, the 
noble wife and mother again embarks and 
after great suffering reaches Poole. A crowd 
of people are on the wharves as the little 
boat draws near. Poor Margaret’s heart 
sinks as amongst them she recognises the 
form of the cruel governor, and she thinks of 
what may befall her if he discovers who it is 
that has dared to follow him from Jersey. 
But as if the elements themselves would 
befriend her, a storm of rain and hail comes 
down, so violent that he and his followers 
are driven by it to take shelter in the town, 
and Margaret, drenched with rain, and 
trembling with fear and cold, lands undis- 
covered by her enemy, is received by a 





friend and rests one night under his hos- 
pitable roof. This friend would fain have 
kept her longer, but she is anxious to avoid 
the least delay. Next morning she starts for 
Salisbury, and thence on to London. Here 
Margaret was received and protected by one 
well able to give her that aid of which she 
stood so much in need. The good and con- 
siderate Bishop Fox, then a member of the 
Privy Council and held in great respect at 
Court, took to his home the lady of St. 
Quen, and obtained for her an early audience 
of King Henry. With all the eloquence of 
woman's love she pleaded her husband’s 
cause ; proudly she spoke of his unblemished 
fame, of the many services he had rendered 
to king and country. ‘We ask but a fair 
hearing, Sire,’ she said, rising from the sup- 
pliant attitude into which she had fallen 
when first admitted into the royal presence, 
and standing before him with the dignity of 
one who knew the rectitude of him for whom 
she pleaded; ‘we entreat only that you will 
graciously: cause’ the matter to be investi- 
gated ; we fear not but that this will prove 
to-your Majesty the faith and loyalty of my 
noble husband, and the baseness of those who 
have so falsely accused him.’ 

“King Henry listened attentively while 
Margaret told how Sir Philip had provoked 
the hatred of the Governor by having fre- 
quently to summon him to answer charges 
of cruelty and extortion made against him 
by the islanders. He grew interested as she 
spoke of the sudden apprehension of her 
husband, of his being thrown into a dun- 
geon without being permitted to say a word 
in contradiction of the charge laid against 
him ; of the care taken that no means of 
communication either with his friends or 
with people of influence in England, should 
be permitted to the prisoner. As the 
Lady Margaret finished her recital, and 
the good bishop and De Beauvoir added 
their testimony to hers, Henry stopped 
them by saying he was well convinced of 
the truth and devotion of De Carteret, who 
father and son had for many generations 
been faithful subjects to the Crown of Eng- 
land. That he had means of knowing Sir 
Philip to be no less loyal than his ancestors, 
and that therefore he should at once grant 
an order for his release, before even hearing 
the charges of his accuser. As Margaret, 
with joy and gratitude, left the royal pre- 
sence she met, on the very stairs of the 
palace, the Governor of Jersey, who little 
thought he had been preceded in his treach- 
erous visit by the noble-hearted wife of Sir 
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Philip. Overwhelmed with confusion and 
disappointment, he was shown into the 
Council Chamber to hear then how harm- 
lessly his base attempts on De Carteret had 
fallen, and to listen to the stern reproaches 
of King Henry, who deprived him of his 
Governorship, and sharply rebuked him 
for the cruelties he had practised while 





under escort of her trusty friend Sir Wil. 
liam Beauvoir, speedily set sail for Jerse 

and arrived there on the Eve of St. Lawrence, 
bearing the order for her husband’s release, 
which was at once honoured. Many years 
after this did Sir Philip and his heroic wife 
live at St. Ouen. They had eleven sons, 
brave and noble youths, who all, says the le- 


in office. The lady of St. Ouen, now | gend, rose to honour and distinction, proving 





themselves to be worthy of the brave and 
honourable parentage from which they 
‘ sprung.” 

“What a charming story,” cries Mabel ; 
“and shall we really see the house in which 
they lived ?” 

“The old manor-house,” replies the narra- 
tor, “is still to the fore, and when last I 
visited the place a low postern-gate over- 
grown with brambles was pointed out to 
me as the one by which Lady Margaret had 
issued on the night when she began her 
perilous and eventful voyage.” 


But, my dear Frank, I must conclude, as | 


we are now entering the harbour of St. 
Helier. I hope you will excuse my ver- 
bosity in this letter. The next will be shorter. 
Perhaps very short—but brief or otherwise, 
I feel it must be fraught with very import- 
ant issues, at least to me. 





| make the most of it. 








AMIE GUILBERT TO May CAREY. 


My dearest May,—I write this from Jer- 
sey. Wecame here the day before yesterday, 
and have had the mostdelightful weathersince 
we left Guernsey. The sea was quite calm 
all the way, with bright warm sunshine. The 
islands looked lovely in the clear soft light. 
I write this letter in the hotel garden, under 
the shade of a spreading magnolia in full 
lustrous blossom. At each corner of the 
grassy plateau there is a beautiful aloe, two 
of them in full flower. It is an hour till 
breakfast ; I shall devote this hour to you, 
as our days are so full of pleasure and sight- 
seeing that there is no time to spare for cor- 
respondence. This is the last day of our 
too short holiday here, but we are going to 
After breakfast we set 
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off for Gorey Bay and Mont 





Orgueil Castle, where Sir 
Philip de Carteret, about 
whom papa told us on our 
way here, was imprisoned, 
starting in the evening, 
should the weather remain 
calm, for home. We have 
already seen a good deal of 
the island. Mr. Mildmay 
does not like St. Helier so 
well as St. Peter Port. He 
says the latter is much more 
picturesque, and reminds 
him of some of the old Nor- 
man towns. He has such 
power of description. Even 
while he is speaking about a 
place you think you can see 
it. St. Helier, he says, has 
been brought down to the 
level of an English sea-coast 
town; but St. Peter Port 
has resisted such modifica- 
tion. He likes its busy and 
well-planned harbour, the 
sunny esplanade, the long 
rows of gleaming white 
houses, the terraced hill, 
the beautiful avenues lead- 
ing to the upper parterres 
with their neat villas and ~ 
luxuriant gardens. It is 
perhaps silly of me, but I 

am so glad, May, he 

likes our island. Yes- 

terday we went by 

rail to see the Cor- 

biere rocks from the 

land side. The railway 
goes round St. Aubin’s Bay, a most lovely 
white beach, where at low tide they play 
tennis on the cool sand. Mr. Mildmay was 
much pleased with the village. The lo- 
cality, especially that on the Corbiere side 
of the village, he said, had something Scotch 
in its character—with miniature glens and 
sudden undulations of the surface—there 
is ample wealth of gorse and brake, delicate 
and graceful ferns, but a strange absence of 
primroses ; when we left Guernsey every 
bank and green nook not in cultivation was 
full of them. I don’t know how it is, May, 
but it seems to me Mr. Mildmay has not 
been quite so happy since we came to Jersey. 
Is he troubled with moments of depression ? 
I was almost wholly monopolised yesterday 
by Mr. Philpots, who knows Jersey inti- 
mately. It was so good of him, but I was 
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rather bored with his dissertations on bi- 
valves, univalves, and his talk of the diffe- 
rent species of shell-fish common here, and 
that do not belong to the British fauna. 
Papa, I could see, was doing his best to en- 
tertain Mr. Mildmay, and kept by his side 
faithfully the whole day. I could hear 
them discussing what you and I would 
consider rather prosy subjects, such as the 
early history of the island, its laws and 
wherein they differ from those of the other 
islands, modern industries and the like; 
but I suppose, May, men must know about 
these things more or less, in order to qualify 
themselves for the every-day business of 
life. 

What a lovely place Bouley Bay is! Itis 
two miles across from headland to headland, 
and has a reef of low black islands to guard 
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the entrance, but they say there is a channel 
into it which vessels can take and reach safe 
anchorage. The headlands encompassing the 
bay rise to a great height. From these emi- 
nences you have a most commanding view of 
the sea, which is literally studded with sharp 
rocks and islands. The French coast line is 
distinctly seen. It is rather frightsome to 
stand on these precipitous cliffs and look 
down upon the bay, to which, at first, there 
seems no means of descent, but while the 
gentlemen were away having some refresh- 
ment, Lieut. Craven, Mabel, and I had a 
merry race down a steep zig-zag road, and 
took a scamper on the cool sand. It was 
awful, May, to look up at these great cliffs, 
which Lieut. Craven says rise to.a height 
of about 250 feet sheer above our heads. 
On our way back we, visited the Hougue 
Bie, or Prince’s Tower. ‘The tower is beauti- 
fully situated on a green eminence, and is 
said to be built on the site of a very old 
temple. This tower is inland, and commands 
a most extensive view, taking in almost the 
whole island, the sea, and islands beyond. 
There is a neat little hotel on the way up to 
it, where a guide joins you, and points out 
the places of interest to be seen from the 
top of the tower. Mr. Philpots told us an 
interesting story connected with the place. 
It seems that, long long ago, this district was 
infested by a huge dragon, which committed 
fearful ravages. It resided in a wood, and 
was in the habit of coming out at night and 
destroying all that came within its reach. 
The poor people were terrified, for almost 
every one in the locality had suffered in 
some way or other, but no one dare approach 
its lair. At length a gallant knight, the Lord 
of Hambey, hearing of the poor people’s ter- 
ror and sufferings, resolved to attack the 
monster. Accordingly one night, accompa- 
nied by his squire, he entered the wood to 
engage upon the deadly conflict. The terror- 
stricken people waited at a safe distance, 
praying for the success of their gallant de- 
liverer. They had not waited long when 
sounds of the deadly conflict could be heard 
in the heart of the wood.. It lasted for a long 
time, and when morning came it was found 
that the dragon was slain ; and not far from 
the spot the squire was discovered kneeling 
over the prostrate form of the knight, who 
wasalsodead. The squire carried the mourn- 
ful news to his lovely young wife, who was 
waiting anxiously for her lord’s return. He 
described how he had found the knight after 
the conflict, weak and dying, and that his 
last words had been a request that his widow 





should marry him (the squire.) This she 
would not consent to do for a time, but as he 
kept reminding the lady of her noble hus- 
band’s last request, she ultimately consented 
and the marriage was consummated. One 
night the squire was disturbed in his sleep 
and told the whole story of his wickedness, 
It seems the knight had killed the dragon, 
but was so exhausted with the conflict that 
the squire found him in a swoon on the 
ground. The wretched man, who was in love 
with his master’s wife, thereupon killed the 
unconscious knight, and carried the false and 
cruel message to the lady, which induced her 
to marry him. Next morning she taxed him 
with the murder, when, in abject terror, he 
confessed all and begged her forgiveness. 
Fancy the wretch expecting the lady to for- 
give him this double crime. As you may 
suppose, he was handed over to justice and 
received his reward. The poor lady was 
very disconsolate, and spent a great sum of 
money in erecting a monument to the heroic 
man who had slain the dragon. Our ‘guide 
from the hotel had never heard anything 
about the legend. So much for guides. 

Mr. Philpots believes, however, that the 
monument was a chapel, and that it was pro- 
bably erected on the site of the Prince’s 
Tower. 

Oh, May, I open this to add just a word. 
Mr. Mildmay was the first to come down for 
breakfast, and he naturally found me under 
the magnolia tree in the garden, so I at once 
packed past my writing. He was, I thought, 
looking fearfully anxious and ill. Ido hope, 
May, there is nothing seriously the matter 
with him. These islands are said to be humid 
and relaxing. He told me in Guernsey that 
he likes the hills and a bracing atmosphere. 
Oh, I do wish I knew what would do him 
good, but one cannot take the liberty of a 
sister. Perhaps there is some trouble on his 
mind which it would be a relief to tell. We 
have been such friends, May, that he might 
have told me, but Mabel at the moment 
danced into the garden to announce that 
breakfast was ready, so she took him by the 
arm and they went in together. I do hope he 
will not break down on our hands. I should 
never forgive myself, seeing he told me a 
mild climate did not suit him. 


XI. 
Witt Mitpmay To FRANK CAREY. 


This is our last day in Jersey, and within 


a week I must hie me to the “ North Coun- 
trie,” either the happiest or most miserable 
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of men. Since receipt of your last letter, I 
have not had an opportunity of spending five 
minutes alone with Miss Guilbert. We have 
been in a fever of sight-seeing, and have 
visited almost all the bays and castles in the 
island, not to speak of numerous churches. 
Lhave been instructed as to the system of 
government here, criminal and civil laws, 
local taxation, imports, exports, and a thou- 
sand and one esoteric things which e¢ cetera 
would barely cover. In fact, Mr. Guilbert 
has been most assiduously attentive to me; 
but I fear I am not sufficiently grateful, as 
my heart was longing for other companion- 
ship which was unwearyingly bestowed on 
Mr. Philpots and the young officer. To 
speak more plainly, I am getting tired of this 
suspense, and if it continues much longer I 
shall collapse under it. My dear Frank, 
who would have thought of such a change 
within a month? I came here hearty and 
hale, with a good appetite, and a young man’s 
thoughts of love—that is, love hidden awa 

in some mysteriously pleasant future, but to 
my thinking very far off, and to remain for 
a long time mysteriously pleasant ; and now, 
within a month’s time, I am in the heat of 


love’s fever, smitten down, as it were, before’ 


my time by the unconscious charms of one 
on whose response to my passion such tre- 


mendous issues depend..,.. Why did you send 
me here? No, my dear boy, I should not 


say that. At present I am somewhat un- 
manned, but I hope yet to bless the day you 
recommended me to come to Guernsey. . . . 

Since writing the foregoing we have had a 
magnificent long drive to Gorey Bay, Mont 
Orgueil Castle, Pleinmont Point, and Greve 
au Lancon. Pleinmont is perhaps the most 
remarkable headland we have seen. It is 
tremendously rugged, and has much of the 
isolation and sterile grandeur of scenes I 
have come across in the north-west Highlands 
of Scotland. Lancon Bay is the most dis- 
tant of the bays from St. Helier. The 
cliffs are exceedingly precipitous, and at one 
point a stream of water pours over a cliff and 
falls in gauzy wreaths among the caves and 
rocks below. What delightful places caves 
are! I don’t refer to my own personal liking 
for them, but they have such an absorbing 
interest for my good old friend Mr. Philpots. 
Mr. Guilbert had, of course, to go with him 
to see that he came to no harm. I don't 
know how many caves there are, but there 
1s a succession of them, which they say ex- 
tends from Langon Bay to Grosnez Point. 
Iam not prepared to say that Mr. Philpots 
Went in at the one point and came out at the 





other, but this I do know, that the elderly 
gentlemen were absent for several hours. 
Lieutenant Craven was in the most reason- 
able frame of mind I have yet discovered in 
that young gentleman—in fact, I think he 
was making love to Mabel ; of course they are 
too young for serious love-making, and flirta- 
tion is a harmless pastime; at any rate, I 
was left for a blissful space—they tell me it 
was fully two hours and a half—entirely 
alone with, and in sole possession of, Miss 
Guilbert. Frank, don’t rush to conclusions. 
I have not yet proposed, the gentlemen 
came out of their mossy, weedy, and ane- 
moneacal dens all too soon; but if there is 
any truth in the tender glance and in the 
answering sympathy of the human eye, I 
shall carry the love of the brightest and best 
girl in Jersey, or the adjacent islands of 
Great Britain, to the North Countrie along 
with me. 

We returned through country lanes, rich 
in all the freshness and colour of early sum- 
mer. Orchards are full of blossom, and the 
sun is shining on the white road and on the 
tall hedgerows;.and ‘amongst the wild flowers 
that gleam/int the’ undergrowth of fern and 
brake arid long grass. Quaint churches clad 
in ivy, with churchyards under the shade of 
ancient trees, neat villa residences, and pic- 
turesque old buildings of Norman architec- 
ture, surrounded by luxuriant fruit gardens, 
neatly trimmed flower-beds, and grassy lawns 
flit past as in a dream. Mr. Philpots has 
seen wonderful “ferlies” in these caves—sea 
anemones of enormous size and colour, 
lichens. with brilliant tints of greenness, 
sponges, corallines, and all kinds of crusta- 
cean marvels ; but I heed not the details, for 
I am absorbed and satisfied with the tender 
and eloquent love in my lady’s eyes. 

We were interrupted at Pleinmont, Frank, 
but I have a tryst with Amie—she has 
allowed me to call her by that sweet name— 
as soon as we can secure the opportunity of 
being alone—when that happy moment 
arrives—God speed the wooing! 


XII. 
Amie GUILBERT TO May CAREY. 


My darling May, the strangest thing that 
ever occurred has happened. I am engaged— 
engaged to be married, May—to the dearest, 
cleverest, and best man in all the world. Will 
(excuse the Christian name, for he insists on 
me using it) has proposed, and papa has given 
his consent. Poor a, I wonder how he 
will get on without me ; but Mabel has grown 
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quite womanly, he says, and will soon be 
able to take my place. The date of our 
marriage is not yet quite fixed, but it will 
probably be some time in autumn. (Mr. Phil- 
pots begs us to avoid the date of the Royal 
Conchological Society’s Meeting.) Oh, May! 
to think all this has happened so quickly— 
only a month to-morrow since he came. Of 
course we have known him by reputation for 
a long time. Fancy the nonsense I wrote 
you about literary men. Forget it all, dear 





May, and, for my sake, burn the letter. All 
I then wrote had got into my head before | 
knew Will; but he is so different from all 
other literary men I have ever heard or read 
of. How gentle and considerate he is, not at 
all self-assertive, but he has a strong, manly 
will, May; I like that. It is so strange to 
think of it, and that of all the girls in the 
world he should have chosen me. Oh, May! 
I feel so unworthy of him, but I shall give 
him my life’s devotion. Literary men require 
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so much help, so much sympathy, so much 
protection from the disturbing influences that 
surround them. I have been thinking it all 
over since I wrote you about the domestic 
and matrimonial troubles of literary people. 
The men have their work to do, that is their 
first duty, and some wives are not considerate 
enough, they think of themselves, and then 
the disturbing element comes in; but, May, 
when a woman is devoted to her husband, 
do you believe she can think of herself apart 
from him? I do not think so. Then literary 
work requires such concentration, and lite- 
rary genius has its moods inseparable from 
itself, which a true wife should try to under- 





stand, but if she cannot quite understand 
them, a sense of duty to the man she loves 
will teach her to accept them with a sym- 
pathetic grace. But May! what a little 
goose you will think me, talking like this to 
you. You will, however, see I am trying to 
look at the other side of the question now, 
and although I do feel myself very ignorant 
and unworthy of the man who has asked 
me to be his wife, I will do my utmost in 
trying to make him the happiest husband in 
the world. We had quite an adventure in 
Jersey. We meant to leave immediately 
after dinner, but our little vessel got aground 
in the shallow harbour, and we had to wait 
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for two hours till the tide rose and set us | the whole seems to me like a happy dream. 


free. Papa and Mr. Philpots went back to | Speak of angels, and you hear their wings. 
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the hotel to write some letters, Lieutenant 
Craven and Mabel climbed to Fort Regent 
to have a view of the town, while Will and 
I returned to the hotel garden, and on the 
very spot where I last wrote you, under the 
great magnolia-tree, he paid me the greatest 
compliment a man can pay to a girl. It 
was dusk before we got out of the harbour, 
but the sea was perfectly calm, and we had 
such a delightful sail home. The air was 
balmy and soft, and we kept on deck the 
whole way. Such a night of stars! It was 
near midnight before we reached the Laurels. 
But, May, I cannot write more about it, for 





Will found me out in my boudoir, where 
I am writing this letter to you. “I knew 
you were writing to May,” he says, putting 
his hand tenderly on my shoulder. I mustn’t 
tell what followed. “ Put in a word to Frank 
from me; tell him I owe him life-long grati- 
tude for enabling me to secure the best 2 
“No, no,” I remonstrate, “I cannot write 
that to Frank.” “Well, say he is the best 
fellow going, for he has helped to make me 
the happiest man in the British islands.” 
Oh, May! is it not kind of him to speak 


like that? I could almost cry, I am so 


happy. 


THE END. 





SOCIALISM. 
By Proressoz FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Aurnor or ‘‘ Tetsu,’ ETO. 
III. — COMMUNISM, COLLECTIVISM, AND STATE INTERVENTION. 


YHE two chief kinds of Socialism are 
Communism and Collectivism. Both 

are clearly included in Socialism, and they 
are éasily distinguishable. It is unnecessary 
to say much regarding the first. The second 
is the only kind of Socialism which is very 


formidable, and, consequently, the only kind 

which urgently requires to be discussed. 

Communism is related to Socialism as a 
species to its genus. All Communists are 
Socialists, but all Socialists are not Com- 
munists. Perhaps all Socialism tends to 
Communism. Socialism revolts against the 
inequalities of condition which result from 
the exercise of liberty. But why should it 
stop short, or where can it stop short, in op- 
posing them, of the complete equality of con- 
ditions in which Communism consists ? Only 
when property is left undivided, when it is 
held and enjoyed by the members of a 
society in common, is there equality of con- 
dition. 

_ It is often said that Communism is imprac- 
ticable. In reality it is the form of Socialism 
which is far the most easily, and has been far 
the most frequently practised. Communistic 
societies have existed in every land, and have 
appeared in almost all ages of the world. It 
would be easy to collect from the last two 
thousand years of history many hundreds, 
and, from the present century, many dozens, 
of examples of such societies. The family 
has from its very nature somewhat of a com- 
munistic character. The aggregation of 
families originated those so-called primitive 





communities still extant in various countries, 
which held land in common, and in which there 
very probably was at first proprietary equality 
among all the families of each group. But 
such natural or naturally evolved forms of 
society as families and village communities 
have never been found to be exclusively 
communistic, or without considerable dis- 
tinctions and inequalities of condition exist- 
ing between their members. Many societies 
more properly designated communistic have 
had their origin and end in religion, as, for 
example, that of the early Christians in 
Apostolic times, those among the Gnostic 
sects, the monastic brotherhoods of the 
Catholic Church, the pantheistic brother- 
hoods of medieval heretics, &c., down to the 
associations of Shakers and Rappists in the 
United States. Religious Communism has 
in some cases flourished and conferred great 
services on humanity, owing to the religious 
abnegation and zeal which have originated 
and inspired it, but it has certainly cast no 
light on how the bulk of mankind may 
acquire a sufficiency of the means of material 
well-being. 

It is, perhaps, only in the present century 
that communistic societies have been formed 
as solutions of the industrial and social pro- 
blem. The great field for experiments of the 
kind has been the United States. These 
experiments have not been uninstructive or 
useless, and no reasonable person will regret 
that they have been made, or desire to see 
the liberty of repeating and varying them 
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restricted. It may be unwise in a man to | cally. The more the number of associates is 


| 


| 


surrender his individual rights or personal 
property in order to become a member of a 
communistic society, but if he does so freely, 
and can quit the society should he get tired 
of it, he ought to be allowed to have his own 
way. The fullest freedom of combination, 
of co-operation, and of association cannot be 
justly withheld so long as the primary laws 
of morality are not violated. Already, how- 
ever, it is clear enough that no communistic 
experiments carried on in the backwoods of 
America will yield much light as to how the 
economic and social evils which endanger 
countries in advanced stages of development, 





increased the more is the interest of each to 
work for the increase of the collective wealth 
diminished, and the greater become the 
temptations of each to idleness. If a man 
be one of 400 persons engaged in any indus. 
trial undertaking, the whole produce or gain 
of which is to be equally divided among the 
co-operators, the inducement to exertion pre- 
sented to his mind in the form of self-interest 
will probably be stronger than that which 
acts on the majority of men who work for 
wages. Not so, however, if he be one in 
4,000; and if he be only one in 40,000, it 
will be hopelessly weak. But were nations 


are to be removed or remedied. A large | like Britain, France, and Germany placed 
number of experiments made have entirely | under acommunistic system, each man would 


failed, ending in a forsaken saw-pit and an 
empty larder. Others have had considerable 
success. 
the present time between seventy and eighty 
communistic societies, a goodly proportion of 
which are not of recent origin, while a few 
of them are about a century old. It has 
been estimated that their collective or aggre- 
gate wealth if equally divided among their 
members would amount to about £800 for 
each, which far exceeds the average wealth of 
the population even of the richest countries. 
But the slightest investigation of the causes 
of the prosperity of the more flourishing of 
these societies shows that they are of a kind 
which must necessarily prevent Communism 
from being any generally applicable solution 
of the social problem. 

Communistic associations have had advan- 
tages in America which could not have been 
obtained in Europe. They have got land for 
little or nothing, and timber for the mere 
trouble of cutting itdown. They have lived 
under the protection of a powerful govern- 
ment, and, through means of communication 
provided by a wealth not their own, within 
reach of large markets. They have, for the 
most part, had capital to start with, and been 
composed of select and energetic individuals. 
But what is still more important to be re- 
marked is, that wherever communistic asso- 
ciations have not proved failures as industrial 
or economical experiments, their success has 
been dependent on two conditions—namely, 
a small membership and a strict discipline ; 
the one of which proves that Communism 
cannot be applied to nations, and the other 
of which shows that it is not in harmony 
with the temper of a democratic age. It is 
only when a communistic society is small 
that each member can see it to be for his own 
advantage to labour diligently and energeti- 





be “only one in thirty, forty, or more 
millions of co-operators, all entitled to 


In the United States there are at | share alike ; the stimulus of self-interest to 


self-exertion would be practically nil, and the 
temptations to indolence and unfaithfulness 
would be enormous. The difficulty thus 
presented to the realisation of Communism 
is at once so formidable and so obvious, that 
a number of those who see in it the only just 
system of social organization and the only 
true solution of the social problem, have felt 
themselves compelled to propose that each of 
the nations of Europe should be dismembered 
into thousands of small, separate, indepen- 
dent communes. Such was the scheme of 
the leaders of the socialistic insurrectionists 
in Italy and Spain. Clearly, even if it were 
carried into execution, although the indivi- 
duals within each commune might be levelled 
into equality, the communes themselves could 
not fail to be unequal in their advantages, 
and thus occasions for lusts and envyings, 
wars and fightings among them would 
abound, while they would be at the mercy of 
any nation which had been wise enough to 
retain its unity. It would be a waste of 
time to refute so monstrous a proposal ; yet 
the dismemberment of nations which it re- 
commends is an indispensable condition to 
the general application of communistic prin- 
ciples. 
Further, the societies which practise 
Communism must, in order to succeed, be 
characterized by submissiveness to law and 
authority. The love of their members for 
equality or a common cause must be s0 
strong that they are content to renounce for 
them independence of judgment and action. 
The Icarian societies founded by Cabet sig- 
nally failed because they consisted of men 
who imagined that communistic equality 
could be combined with democratic freedom. 
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The societies of Shakers, founded by Ann 
Lee, have flourished because their members 
implicitly obey the rules dictated by those 
whom they suppose to be the channels of the 
Christ-spiru. It is simply comical to hear 
Communism preached by revolutionists and 
anarchists. Let them but attempt to practise 
it. Let even fifty of them join together and 
endeavour to act on communistic principles, 
and they will soon discover that the new 
order of things which they have been recom- 
mending can no more be carried on without 
a great deal of government than could the 
old order of things which they denounce ; 
that if government were needed to prevent 
people from attempting to retain more than 
they have honestly gained, still more will it 
be needed to make them submit to a system 
based on equal distribution, however unequal 
may be production—or, in other words, on 
the denial of the labourer’s right to seek a 
remuneration proportioned to the value of 
his labour. Should they succeed in living 
and working together harmoniously and pros- 
perously, without any servile surrender of 
their individual wills to a governing will or 
common law, the sight of so great a miracle 
will do far more to convert the world to 
their views than argumentation or eloquence, 
insurrection or martyrdom. The world has 
not hitherto beheld anything of the kind. 
Probably it never will. To establish a demo- 
cratic Communism is likely to prove as 
unmanageable a problem as to square the 
circle. 

Communism, however, is now generally 
regarded as an effete and undeveloped form 
of Socialism. The kind of Socialism most in 
repute at present is one which cannot be 
carried into practice by the voluntary action 
of individuals, or illustrated by experiments 
onasmall scale. It is the Socialism which 
can only be realised through the State, and 
which must have a whole nation as a subject 
on which to operate. It is the government 
of all by all and for all, with private pro- 
perty largely or wholly done away, land- 
owners got rid of, capital rendered collective, 
industrial armies formed under the control of 
the State on co-operative principles, and 
work assigned to every individual and its 
value determined for him. Speaking of this 
form of Socialism, Schiffle says :— 


“Critically, dogmatically, and practically, the 
cardinal thesis stands out—collective instead of pri- 
vate ownership of all instruments of production 
(land, factories, machines, tools, &c.); ‘ organiza- 
tion of labour by society,’ instead of the distracting 
Competition of private capitalists; that is to say, 





corporate organization and management of the pro- 
cess of production in the place of private businesses ; 
public organization of the labour of all on the basis 
of collective ownership of all the working materials 
of social labour; and finally, distribution of the 
collective output of all kinds of manufacture in pro- 
portion to the value and amount of the work done by 
each worker. The producers would still be, in- 
dividually, no more than workmen, as there would 
no longer be any private property in the instruments 
of production, and all would in fact be working with 
the instruments of production belonging to all, i.e. 
collective capital. But they would not be working as 
private manufacturers and their workmen, but would 
all be on an equal footing as professional workers, 
directly organized, and paid their salary, by society 
as a whole. Consequently, there would no longer 
exist in future the present fundamental division of 
private income into profits (or in some cases the 
creditor's share, by way of interest, in the profit of 
the debtor) and wages, but all incomes would equally 
represent a share in the national produce, allotted 
directly by the community in proportion to the work 
done, that is, exclusive returns to labour. Those who 
yielded services of general utility as judges, adminis- 
trative officials, teachers, artists, scientific investiga- 
tors, instead of producing material commodities, 1.¢. 
all not immediately productive workers, all not em- 
ployed in the social circulation of material, would 
receive a share in the commodities produced by the 
national labour, proportioned to the time spent by 
them in work useful to the community.’’ * 


The Socialism thus described has come to 
be commonly designated Collectivism, and 
the name is convenient and appropriate. It 
is the only kind of Socialism greatly in repute 
at present, or really formidable; and, conse- 
quently, it is the kind of it which especially 
requires to be examined. It is the Socialism 
which I shall henceforth have chiefly in view. 

Collectivism will appear to most men ob- 
viously to involve an excessive intervention 
of the State—one which deprives individuals 
of their fundamental rights and liberties. It 
is Society organized as the State intervening 
in all the industrial and economic arrange- 
ments of life, possessing almost everything, 
and so controlling and directing its members 
that private and personal enterprises and 
interests are absorbed in those which are 
public and collective. Most people will ask 
for no proof that such Socialism as this would 
be incompatible with the freedom of indivi- 
duals ; and would be a degrading and ruinous 
species of social despotism. They will con- 
sider this self-evident, and deem that those 
who do not perceive that Collectivism will 
be utterly subversive of liberty, and that its 
establishment would be the enthronement of 
a fearful tyranny, must be blind to the dis- 
tinction between liberty and tyranny. Now, 
that Collectivism must inevitably and to a 
most pernicious extent sacrifice the rights 
and liberties of individuals to the will and 

* “ The Quintessence of Socialism” (Engl. tr.), pp. 79. 
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authority of Society, or the State, I fully 
believe ; but I admit that I must prove. this, 
and not assume it. The whole question as 
to the truth or falsity of Collectivism turns 
on whether it necessarily does so or not, and, 
therefore, nothing should be assumed on the 
point. I shall endeavour to meet. the obli- 
gation of proving Collectivism to be a system 
which would be destructive of liberty by 
discussing the chief positions maintained, 
and the principal proposals advocated, by 
Collectivists. But in what remains of this 
article I must be content to indicate the 
ground from which I shall thus examine 
the claims of Collectivism, and of Socialism 
generally. 

Individualism is an excess as well as 
Socialism, and one excess while it so far 
tends to counteract also so far tends to evoke 
another. When Hobbes, for example, in- 
culcated a theory of selfishness, a system of 
ethics which made self-love the universal 
principle of conduct, he was speedily fol- 
lowed by Cumberland maintaining the nega- 
tive in the directest terms of antithesis, and 
teaching that the only principle of right 
conduct is benevolence. The most ready 


and forcible mode of denying an obnoxious 
theory is by positively affirming and de- 


fending its contrary. It is, therefore, only 
what was to have been expected that the 
prevalence of Socialism should drive many 
of those who see its dangers into Indivi- 
dualism ; that a consequence of one class of 
social theorists assigning to the State far 
more power than it ought to possess should be 
the ascribing to it by another class of far less 
power than it is desirable to allow to it; 
that a belief in State omnipotence should 
generate a belief in administrative nihilism. 
in this we are willing to recognise a natural 
necessity, or even a providential arrange- 
ment. Humanity very probably requires to 
learn impartiality through experience of the 
contradictions and exaggerations of many 
parties and partisans. Yet none the less is 
every man bound to try to be as impartial, 
as free from excess on any side, from all 
narrowness, exaggeration, and partisanship 
as he can. And, therefore, while desiring 
fully to acknowledge alike the truths in 
Socialism itself and the importance of the 
services rendered by those who oppose the 
errors of Socialism from individualistic stand- 
points, I must, for my own part, endeavour 


to deal with Socialism without making use | 


of the principles or maxims of what I regard 
as Individualism. 


The Individualist assumes that the limits 


such a connection 


of State action should be unvarying, and may 
consequently be indicated in some simple 
rigid formula. It would plainly be very con- 
venient for indolent politicians if the assum 
tion were true, but it does not seem to be go. 
The sphere of State power has not been the 
same in any two nations, nor in any one 
nation at any two stages of its development. 
And there is no good reason for thinking it 
should have been otherwise. Nay, a man 
who does not see that the measure of State 
control and direction to be exercised ought 
to have varied according to the characteristics, 
antecedents, circumstances, education, enter- 
prise, dangers, and tasks of those who were 
to be controlled and directed, must be a man 
to whom history is a sealed book, and who 
is consequently incapable of forming a rational 
theory of the sphere and functions of the 
State. The slightest survey of history should 
suffice to convince us that an enormous 
amount of mischief has been caused by over- 
legislation, and that human progress has 
largely consisted in widening the range of 
individual liberty and narrowing that of 
public interference ; but it must make equally 
manifest that nations have generally owed 
their very existence to having been subjected 
in their youth to a system of discipline and 
government which they justly rejected in 
their maturity as despotic. We may well be 
suspicious, therefore, of formule which pro- 
fess to convey to us in a few words the 
absolute and unvarying truth as to what is 
essentially relative and ever varying. When 
examined they will always be found to be 
very inadequate, and often, notwithstanding 
a specious appearance of clearness, obscure 
or even unintelligible. 

J. S. Mill’s essay on “ Liberty” is a noble 
and admirable production, but there is very 
little light or help indeed to be got from 
what its author considered its “one simple 
principle, entitled to govern absolutely the 
dealings of society with the individual in the 
way of compulsion and control”—namely, 
the principle “that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or col- 
lectively, in interfering with the liberty of 
action of any of their number is self-protec- 
tion ; that the sole purpose for which power 
| can be rightfully exercised over any member 
| of a civilised community, against his will, is 

to prevent harm to others.” The proof of 
| this principle will be sought for in the essay 
in vain. The distinction between effecting 
good and preventing harm cannot be con- 
| sistently and thoroughly carried through in 
Soldiers are no more 
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maintained to repel foreign enemies, and 
policemen to apprehend thieves and mur- 
derers, merely to prevent harm, without any 
view to doing good to the community, than 
physicians are called in to free individuals of 
sickness, but not to help them to get well. 
In all the functions of government the pro- 
duction of good and the prevention of evil 
are inseparable, and they are equally legiti- 
mate aims of”action. But, further, the so- 
called “ principle” while seemingly definite, 
is in reality utterly vague. All vices inevi- 
tably injure not only those who indulge in 
them, but cause suffering to those who do not. 
There are few, if any, actions which are purely 
self-regarding. It is just because of the 
amount of harm which drunkenness produces 
that a class of social reformers desire to put 
an end to all liberty as to the use of strong 
drinks. Mr. Mill of course opposed their 
proposals, but it was certainly not by ad- 
hering to his “one simple principle.” That 
principle can be no effective barrier to en- 
croachments on individual liberty, to over- 
legislation, to social despotism. 

At present Mr. Spencer is generally regarded 
by Individualists as a safer and more consis- 
tent guide than was Mr. Mill. And his “Man 
versus The State” is undoubtedly a most 
vigorous and opportune assault on excessive 
State intervention. While I regard it as 
one-sided and exaggerated in some of its 
charges, and seriously at fault on certain 
points, I admire it in the main as not only a 
valuable book but a brave and excellent 
action. I cannot perceive, however, that in 
it or any other of his works Mr. Spencer has 
established any self-consistent or practical 
system of Individualism. Mr. Auberon Her- 
bert and the Party of Individual Liberty 
believe that they find at least the firm 
foundation-stone of such a system in his for- 
mula, “the Liberty of each, limited alone by 
the like Liberty of all.” But is it so? To 
me these words seem to be vague and ambigu- 
ous. They tell neither what is the liberty 
of “each” nor of “all,” and, therefore, no- 
thing as to how, or how far, the liberty of 
each is to be limited by that of all. “Like 
liberty!” Like towhat? Like to a liberty 
which has no other limit than the liberty of 
others? Then the formula means that each 
individual may do to any other what he 
pleases, provided all other individuals may 
do to him what they please. But that is 
simply saying that there should be no society, 
no government, no law whatever ; that man 
1s made for anarchy and lawlessness ; that his 
ideal condition is what Hobbes supposed to 
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be his primitive condition—* bellum omnium 
contra omnes.” If the formula does not 
mean this it must mean, what it unfortu- 
nately, however, does not state, that if men 
are to live as social beings the liberty of each 
man, and of all men, should be limited by a 
like law, the common law. This is quite 
true. If I become a member of any society 
I must agree to obey the laws of the society. 
I cannot be a citizen of any country unless I 
consent to have my liberty limited by its 
common and constitutional law. I may seek 
the improvement of the law in a constitu- 
tional way, but if I go further I renounce my 
citizenship and must become an alien or an 
enemy. In every society the liberty of each 
and of all of its members is limited by the 
common and constitutional law of the society, 
and must be so limited, otherwise the society 
will dissolve. It is social law which must 
limit and render like the liberty of each and 
of all the members of the society; not the 
limitation of the liberty of each by the like 
liberty of all which Cetermines what is the 
proper constitution of society. Liberty is 
limited by law, justly limited only when 
limited by just law ; law and justice are not 
constituted by liberty, or mere equality of 
liberty. In fact, the phrase, ‘“ the Liberty of 
each, limited alone by the like Liberty of all,” 
is destitute of meaning apart from knowledge 
of a law which limits liberty—apart from 
knowledge of the very law which it is sup- 
posed to reveal. 

The theory that the State has for its sole 
aim to protect life, liberty, and property, or, 
in other words, to repel invasion and punish 
crime, is definite and intelligible. But it is 
also most arbitrary and inadequate. Those 
who object to pay taxes for anything except 
defence from fraud and violence might, 
in consistency, object to taxation even for 
that. There may be men who seek from 
the State no protection, and who are pre- 
pared to endure wrong without appealing to 
it for reparation. There may be many who 
consider it a greater hardship to be compelled 
to contribute to the maintenance of an army 
in a distant dependency than to the support 
of a school in their own neighbourhood. To 
me it seems that no member of a nation has 
reason to complain of being required, so long 
as he profits by the various real and precious 
advantages of good government, to bear his 
share of its necessary expenses ; that, on the 
contrary, to refuse to do so would be selfish, 
unreasonable, and unjust. The State, in my 
view, has a variety of functions through the 
right exercise of which all its members are 
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greatly benefited, and for the exercise of 
which, therefore, they may be fairly required 
collectively to provide. ‘The political Indivi- 
dualism which denies to the State the right 
to intervene in any measure or in any cir- 
cumstances for the positive development of 
industry, intelligence, science, morality, art, 
is as erroneous, and, could it be consistently 
and completely carried out, which happily 
it cannot, would be as pernicious as fully 
developed Socialism. 

Does it follow that one who thus discards in- 
dividualistic theories of the limits of the State 
must needs accept some socialistic theory 
thereof, or can at least have no firm standing 
ground from which to oppose Socialism, or 
definite and sound criteria by whicl: to test 
it? By no means. It is true that he has not 
a theory which he can sum up in a sentence 
like either the Socialist or the Individualist. 
It is not so easy to formulate a theory which 
will apply to all the relevant facts with all 
their complications and variations, as to for- 
mulate one which is a mere ideal of the 
reason or imagination, and calmly or boldly 
indifferent to all troublesome and unfriendly 
facts. But though neither an Individualist 
nor a Socialist, a man need not be—and if he 
undertake to discuss political subjects ought 
not to be—without some theory as to the 
proper limits of State action; and however 
conscious he may be that his theory can be 
only an approximation to the full truth, he 
may be confident of having in it means suffi- 
cient to enable him to test such a theory as 
Socialism. I should gladly, if time and space 
enough were at my command, discuss the 
question of the limits of State intervention, 
as there are few questions more worthy of 
careful consideration. I can only here and 
now, however, indicate in a few sentences 
that, apart from such a discussion, we may 
without arrogance undertake to form and 
express a judgment on Socialist conclusions 
and proposals. 

First, then, there are simple, definite, and 
well-ascertained moral laws which ought to 
condition and regulate the actions both of 
States and of individuals. We may fairly 
demand that all theories alike of State inter- 
vention and of personal conduct shall recog- 
nise these laws. It is obvious how this applies 
to our subject. Certain unfriendly critics of 
the doctrine of laisser faire have understood it 
to mean that the State should not restrict 
commercial competition within even the limits 
of veracity and honesty. This was certainly 
not what Adam Smith or any eminent econo- 
mist belonging to his school meant by it. 


Adam Smith formulated the doctrine of laisser 
faire, or natural liberty, thus : “ Every man, 
as long as he does not violate the laws of justice, 
is left perfectly free to pursue his own 
| interests his own way, and to bring both his 
|industry and capital into competition with 
| those of any other man or orders of man.” 
|There may have been some theorists—it is 
‘difficult to disprove a negative—who omitted 
from his teaching of the doctrine the condi- 
tion expressed by Adam Smith in the words 
italicised ; there can be no doubt that a great 
/many people have not given due heed to it 
|in their practice ; but, of course, the doctrine 
when so misrepresented and mutilated is not 
merely a false but a disgraceful doctrine. 
The Individualism which should teach the 
doctrine in such a form must be at once con- 
demned. Socialism is to be tested by a like 
criterion. If any of its proposals directly or 
indirectly imply a violation of the laws of 
justice, it is so far a theory of State action 
to be repudiated. 

Secondly, there are certain fundamental 
human liberties essential to the true nature 
and dignity of man, but which have been 
only slowly and painfully realised through 
ages of struggle. Bodily freedom, enfran- 
chisement of women, industrial freedom, 
intellectual, moral, and religious freedom, 
political freedom, with freedom of speech 
and association, are such liberties. They 
are all amply justified both by a true philo- 
|sophy of man’s nature and relationships and 
'a correct interpretation of his history. 
Any system which implies that they are to 
be contracted or suppressed may be reason- 
ably suspected to be erroneous, likely to be 
fatal to human progress and welfare if suc- 
cessful, but really doomed to failure. The 
whole history of the world has shown 
that, although the arrest and repression of 
the movement towards liberty have been 
attempted by force, fraud, and seduction of 
all kinds and in all ways, it has been with- 
out avail. I see no liberty yet gained by 
humanity which ought to be sacrificed or 
even lessened. 

Thirdly, there are economic laws—natural 
laws of national wealth—which cannot be 
neglected or violated with impunity. Sys 
tems of social construction not conformed to 
them ought not to be adopted. There is a 
science which professes to exhibit these laws 
—political economy. Not many years ago 
its teaching was generally received with 
too unquestioning trust; at present it 1s 
widely viewed with unwarranted suspicion, 
or foolishly assumed that it may be safely 
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disregarded. I am not, and never was, an 
adherent of what was considered economic 
orthodoxy in England, but the attempts 
which have been made during the last twenty 
years to subvert and discredit political eco- 
nomy have only increasingly convinced me 
of the soundness and value of its teaching in 
essentials. Those who set it at nought in 
their social schemes will, I am persuaded, 
lead grievously astray those who take them 
as guides. 

Fourthly, what the State can and cannot 
do, may do well or must do ill, is determin- 
able by adequate reflection, enlightened by 
history and experience. The State can only 
act through an official machinery, and the 
working and effects of such machinery can 
be approximately calculated. It is only 





owing to our own ignorance or insufficient 
consideration if we do not perceive that many 
things which the State might, perhaps, legiti- 
mately do if it could do them greatly better 
than private persons and voluntary associa- 
tions, it ought not to undertake because it is 
sure to do them worse. 

Finally, whenever the intervention of the 
State tends to diminish self-help and indivi- 
dual energy, or to encourage classes or por- 
tions of the community to expect the State 
to do for them with public money what they 
can do for themselves with their own re- 
sources, it is thereby sufficiently indicated to 
be excessive. This is a criterion which will 
be found of very general applicability when 
we require to determine the proper limits of 
State action. 
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CHAPTER XI.—BENEATH THE FIRS, 


* Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds.” 


Shakespeare. Sonnet 116. 


= — settles it!” thought Alwyn, as he 
rode on his way, supposing himself 
to be very calm and judicial, and in reality 


tingling with pleasant excitement. “This 
will be all over the place! I must ask her 
now to take me as soon as possible. As for 
Mr. Beresford, the sharper the storm the 
sooner over, we'll hope. I wonder if any- 
thing could be done to get that terrible old 
lady Mrs. Monkton on our side? After all, 
she is a sort of connection—— ” 

At that moment George overtook him, and 
the two looked at one another. Alwyn 
smiled rather oddly, but said nothing. 

“Well,” asked George, “are you angry 
with me ?” 

“Of course not! You did the best thing 

that could have been done. I didn’t want a 
row; and I wouldn’t wish anything better, 
if there was to be a row, than you or Carr at 
my back.” 
_ “Do you remember,” said George, rather 
mconsequently, “how you used to stand up 
to the governor for us, when we were all 
kids together? We never got a licking then 
if you could help it. And I believe if I 
ex in a hole now you'd give me a hand, 
e »” 


“Of course!” answered Alwyn, in a most 





matter-of-fact tone. 
say I’ve got enough.” 

“No, it isn’t money—in fact, it isn’t any- 
thing, at present. Just now it’s you who are 
in a hole! Do you know that you have 
been fighting, in a low public-house, about 
old Fenwicke’s grand-daughter ?” 

“Just so! And in two or three days’ 
time it will be said, in addition to that 
pretty story, that ‘old Fenwicke’s grand- 
daughter’ has accepted—or refused—me.” 

“Tt can be hushed up, surely !” 

“ Yes, if I wished it. But I don’t.” 

“You mean that you want to marry 
her ?” 

“T do—most emphatically !” 

George Beresford whistled loud and long, 
turned in his saddle, and deliberately looked 
Alwyn over from head to foot, then shook 
his own head solemnly. 

“T began to be afraid of it,” he said. 
“What, in Heaven’s name, do you suppose 
the governor will say ?” 

“T hope he won't mind very much—at 
first,” said Alwyn, with rather a wistful look. 
“ He is sure to be reconciled to it in time, 
but——” 

He paused, and Mr. Beresford’s son 
finished the sentence for him very com- 
posedly : 

“ But perhaps he won’t have time enough 
in which to get reconciled. Well, that de- 
pends. If it was either of us it would be a 
long business, there’s no doubt. But with 
you ” 


“Ts itmoney? I dare- 
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Alwyn touched Rowena with the spur, and 
for a moment said nothing. 

“T know what a difference has always 
been made,” he said at last, rather con- 
strainedly ; “ and I know, too, how generous 
you and Carr have always been about it. I 
shall never forget that.” 

“Bless you! we don’t mind,” said George, 
lightly. ‘On the whole, it pays me better 
to have you the favourite than to be in 
favour myself. Many a time have I escaped 
a licking because you were in the scrape too, 
when, if he had liked me best, he would have 
thrashed me just to show his impartiality. 
He never thought that you could do wrong. 
But this will be a staggerer ! ” 

“Tam afraid so. There is a very strong 
prejudice on his part against anything that 
owns the name of Fenwicke. And yet it 
would be all over in an hour if he could only 
meet and know her.” 

* Do you think so ?” 

There was a covert significance in the tone 
that made Alwyn look sharply round, with a 
frown and a smile. 

“Come !” he said, “don’t you begin, Geo ! 
I am not going to stand it from anybody but 
your father.” 

“Oh! I was not going to say anything of 
that sort. J know your obstinacy, if the 
governor doesn’t. _ But I was only thinking 
that, if you wanted him to meet her, it might 
easily be managed.” 

“‘T don’t know that I do yet. I mean to 
ask her to marry me, let the whole world 
say what it will; but she might say, ‘No, 
thank you.’ If she did, there would be no 
need to trouble him with anything more 
than past follies, which he would easily get 
over.” 

“You seem to take the prospect pretty 
coolly,” said George, with another keen side- 
long look ; and Alwyn smiled to himself and 
made no direct answer. 

“She'll have him safe enough, and he 
knows it,” thought George, as he rode on. 
“ He'll twist the governor round his little 
finger, and marry her as soon as they can get 
a licence. And that won’t suit my book at 
all. I must put a spoke in their wheel, 
somehow. All the same, I wish it could be 
done without vexing him. What a fool I 
am ! as if Jessie Monkton and her nice little 
forte wouldn’t more than make it up to 
him one of these days. And the longer he 
is bringing his mind to the exchange, the 
better for me.” 

That “terrible old lady,” Mrs. Monkton, 
had a very pleasant drawing-room, which 





was none the less affected by her young 
friends because of the caustic speeches that 
were occasionally to be heard in it. 

There was good tea to be got there, none 
the worse for being poured out by a pretty 
girl. And there was to be heard all the 
news of the country-side, none the worse for 
being retailed with an air of good-humoured, 
critical superiority that elevated the tone of 
the conversation far above the level of mere 
vulgar gossip. 

Many an afternoon had Alwyn spent 
there ; and he could not fail to perceive that 
he was welcome, and that his keen-witted old 
friend was fond of him, in spite of her sharp 
remarks upon his doings. 

Mrs. Monkton was fond of Alwyn Crau- 
furd, and when he came in at the close of 
one of her weekly afternoons, with an oddly 
grave face and somewhat preoccupied man- 
ner, she immediately divined that he wished 
to speak to her. 

Alwyn appreciated, almost as a woman 
would have done, the tact with which she 
made it easy and natural for him to stay on 
until every one else had gone, and the easy 
dexterity with which she got rid of Miss 
Jessie without seeming to dismiss her. But 
perhaps he hardly knew how to avail himself 
of the opportunity when it was granted him, 
for he sat with his chin on his hand, looking 
straight before him; by no means embar- 
rassed, but silent and meditative. 

In her youth Mrs. Monkton would have 
* drawn him out” as skilfully and impercep- 
tibly as another. But she was old now and 
autocratic, and did not care to waste time 
and trouble in beating about the bush. 

“ Well ? what is it?” she said presently. 
“T know there is something, and you know 
that I know it, so there is no need to waste 
time in preamble.” 

“T will not,” said Alwyn, gravely. “ Do 
you remember my speaking to you, some 
time ago, about a young relation of yours— 
Miss Fenwicke ?” 

Mrs. Monkton paused a moment before 
replying, and perhaps said to herself, “ Oh, 
my prophetic soul !” 

“My cousin’s grand-daughter,” she said 
aloud. “It hardly amounts toa relationship. 
But what of her ?” 

“Only this, that I am going to marry her 
if she will have me.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” said his friend, 
with a little start. “Poor boy! But I 
must remind you that I warned you, or at 
least implied a warning.” 

“T know you did. But you misunder- 
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stood the state of affairs then, as you do 
now. If I can persuade Miss Fenwicke to 
accept me I shall be much to be envied. All 
I want is that my friends will have a little 
patience and judge for themselves, without 
prejudice.” 

“Ah! yes. That is what all young men 
say when they find themselves in these un- 
fortunate predicaments.” 

“And some of them mean it—as I do! 
Mrs. Monkton, you have plenty of discern- 
ment. Can you not see how much easier it 
would be for me to rave about her perfec- 
tions and my own good fortune in having 
discovered them, than to try, as I am doing, 
to talk reasonably ? I could say a great deal, 
but I mean to say very little, both because 
I am so desperately in earnest, and because 
I want you to judge for yourself.” 

“T do not think there is much likelihood 
of my having any opportunity of doing 
that,” said Mrs. Monkton, in a not very 

romising tone. 

“Ah! but I want you to make the oppor- 
tunity. And I think—if you will forgive 
me for saying so—that you ought to do so. 
She is, after all, a connection of your own. 
She is, as she has every right to be, a lady. 
And she is, by no fault of her own, abso- 


lutely alone ; no lady has ever stretched out 


a helping hand to her. I think that you 
ought not to condemn her unheard—that 
you ought to know her and befriend her.” 

Mrs. Monkton drew herself up a little, 
and shook her head, with a severe smile. 

“ All this would be well enough, but for 
the way in which you prefaced it,” she said. 
“TI might, on reflection, think it my duty to 
take up this girl—though I never thought 
to have anything to do with any of her 
family—but for this extraordinary idea of 
yours. Asit is, I could not seem to counte- 
nance anything between you.” 

“Why not?” asked Alywn, with that 
smile and look that generally got him his 
own way wherever he went. ‘“ You are not 
responsible for either of us. If you feel it 
your duty to do anything for one who cer- 
tainly seems to have some little claim on 
you—why should you hesitate on my 
account ?” 

“Because if no respectable person takes 
any notice of it, this folly may perhaps die 
out of itself. Because you are the son of 
two old friends of mine, and because another 
of my oldest friends has made an idol of 
you; and for their sakes, as well as for your 
own, I should grieve to see you entangled 
into a match with one of that family.” 





“Entangled! If you knew!” cried Alwyn, 
half under his breath—then checked himself, 
and spoke with studied gentleness. “ Dear 
Mrs. Monkton, you cannot make me angry, 
because I know that if you knew her you 
must think so differently.” 

“*T dare say! My dear boy, I am old, and 
as you say, I have plenty of discernment. 
I have seen these little idyls, and their de- 
velopment, before now. But it seems that 
the mischief is not quite done. You are not 
engaged to her yet?” 

“] have not yet asked her to marry me. 
But I mean to do so, and I mean to let every 
one know of it, whatever the answer may be. 
Perhaps she will say no!” he added, trying 
to look depressed and doubtful. 

“It would be a piece of unparalleled good 
luck for you if she did! But I can read in 
your face that she will not.” 

“She will, if I make myself over confi- 
dent. Tell me, Mrs. Monkton, if she were 
to refuse me, if I could assure you that under 
no circumstances would she ever be my wife, 
would you befriend her then ?” 

“Would you care, then, whether I did so 
or not?” asked the old lady, bending her 
keen eyes upon him. 

“Of course, for she would need it all the 
more. If she accepts me she will need no 
help or comfort that I can give. Butif she 
says No, she will be left even more alone 
than she is now, and I shall not be able to 
help her.” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Monkton. “ Well, 
if you are able to assure me that there is no 
danger of your marrying her, I will take her 
up and see if anything can be done for her. 
If you cannot——” 

She paused significantly, and Alwyn rose, 
shook himself, and laughed. 

“Spare me! You will make me hope 
that I shall never be able to claim your pro- 
tection for her. And you are so powerful, 
and she so friendless, that that seems hard, 
especially as. I had hoped better things. I 
came to you for bread and you have given 
me a stone, Mrs. Monkton !” 

“Not I! Only a good wholesome crust 
when you were looking for sweet cake. You 
are a foolish boy, and I have helped to spoil 
you, like everybody else. But if you take 
your own way now, and suffer for it, you 
shall not say it was for want of warning. I 
will keep what you have told me a dead 
secret, and that is the best that I can do for 

I will give you time to think better 
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mischievous gravity. “By this time next 
week you will have heard our names coupled 
in every one’s mouth. And I mean to take 
care that every one knows at least that Miss 
Fenwicke has had the opportunity of becom- 
ing Mrs. Craufurd. Good-bye, and don’t 
think me crazy, if you can help it. Some 
day, when you come to know ier, you will 
think me fully excused ; and till then—be 
charitable !” 
A * 1K a * 

The world, it seems, is tired of love scenes. 
When, after three volumes of misunderstand- 
ing, the true lovers are at length permitted 
to come to an explanation, the accomplished 
writer remarks that lover’s raptures are pro- 
verbially uninteresting, and makes a row of 
asterisks do duty for a whole chapterof pretty 
speeches. 

“Folly!” they say, “to all but the two 
principally concerned.” If Shakespeare had 
lived in the nineteenth century he would 
probably have felt it his duty to giveus only 
the fag end of that scene beneath the moon- 
light in Verona, and thus the world would 
have lost a good deal of the loveliest, saddest, 
sweetest folly ever penned. 

As far as writers in general are concerned, 
the fashion is perhaps a fortunate one ; 


though it may be doubted whether they re- 
frain because they choose to do so, or because 


they cannot help themselves. Certainly the 
art of making pretty speeches is being lost ; 
and love’s abandonment would be altogether 
out of fashion, but that the birds do their 
courting in public for all the world to hear. 

Now the moral of all this (as the Duchess 
would say) is that no one is to know the 
greater part of what Alwyn Craufurd said to 
Isobel Fenwicke on that spring evening, 
when the shadow of the firs lay dark across 
the Grange garden, and the birds sang above 
them in the level sunlight. 

She never quite knew herself what he had 
said, or how it was that she had been so soon 
won over to change the fixed resolution of a 
life-time. 

Very early in her opening womanhood 
she had made a resolve never to love or 
marry ; that for her own sake she would 
never take a man who was not a worthy 
gentleman, and that for his sake she would 
never permit such a one to think twice of 
her. 

And now her resolution was set at nought, 
her warnings disregarded, her fears made a 
mock of. She bade him go, and he stayed ; 
she said him nay, and he laughed and pleaded 
still ; she pointed out disadvantages and ob- 





stacles, and he appeared to find them attrac. 
tive! And she was fain to confess at last 
that it was sweet to have her will so set aside, 
sweet to be so mocked and disregarded— 
sweet to let her wilful young lover have his 
own way, and call things by whatever names 
he would. 

Isobel was very young still; and though 
loneliness and untoward circumstances had 
given her a kind of outward gravity and 
womanliness, they had in reality kept her 
young at heart—younger even than her years, 
The world had opened before her in these 
last few months ; life had changed its aspect, 
and grown full of rich undreamed-of possi- 
bilities. 

She believed and trusted Alwyn none the 
less because she had begun by having a kind 
of motherly care over him; indeed, his 
knowledge of the world, limited though it 
was, was immeasurably wider than her own. 

Perseus was so sure that the chain would 
not hold, so positive that the monster would 
be a mere stepping-stone, as it were, to the 
land! And the world out of which he came 
was so wide, and new, and strange! Who 
was Andromeda, that she should withstand 
his entreaties? How could she help but lay 
her hands in his and trust to him ? 

* * ae * 

“Tt would be very sweet,” she confessed 
at last, “if only I could be sure that you 
know what you are doing. You will have 
so much to put up with for my sake. | 
cannot be sure that you will always think me 
worth it.” 

“The doubt is so uncalled for that it does 
not hurt me!” he answered. ‘The day I 
let you see, by word or look, that I repent 
—that day tell me that you doubt me for the 
future; and I will——” 

* Will do what ?” 

“Silence you, as 1 do now! And tell you 
that we have nothing to do with the past; 
that I love you, as I will marry you, for 
better for worse ; and that it is wicked, and 
a treason to love, to suggest that either of 
us might have been happier or more prosper- 
ous with some one else.” 

“Not I,” she sighed. ‘What does it 
matter about me? But you; surely there is 
some one else you might have married !” 

“T shall have to silence you again! (I 
have no objection to your talking like this, 
since it gives me so fair an excuse.) How 
can you expect the vanity of man to admit 
that he had no choice? And yet I had none, 
for you bewitched me before I knew that I 
had to choose.” 
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“J wish you would not talk like that!” 
murmured Isobel, blushing rosy red. “It is 
so exactly what your friends and every one 
will say when they wonder how you could 
be so foolish as to have anything to do with 
us. And yet you know that I did not try 
to bewitch you.” 

“ You did not,” said Alwyn, with gravity. 
“Tf you like I will bear witness everywhere 
how very rude you were to me. But be- 
witched I was, and am, all the same.” 

“Ah! but you make me wonder whether 
the spell will not break some day.” 

“Never! so long as you are yourself. I 
know what Iam doing, and I am proud of 
it; proud of having had the discernment to 
know a jewel when I saw it—to find you 
and know you, even here.” 

A step interrupted them, a slow, lagging 
step, falling quietly enough upon the moss- 
grown pathway. Glancing up, Alwyn’s eyes 
met those of Arthur Moultrie, as the elder 
man came slowly down the path within 
three yards of where the young lovers stood. 
His faded eyes looked them over as he 
passed, with the cold, impersonal gaze of one 
too spiritless to see or care how things were 
with them. 

And again, striking him with a sense of 
strange incongruity in the midst of his youth- 
ful, confident gladness, Alwyn felt that im- 
pression as of seeing a likeness of himself— 
a prophecy of what life might bring him to 
unless fate were kinder to him than she had 
been to this other. 

But this time he did not cynically acqui- 
esce in the possibility, as he had done before. 
In the new flush of life and energy that love 
had awakened in him, he could not tamely 
contemplate such a fate, even in that dim 
and distant future that seems so unreal and 
shadowlike to the young. 

“You must not let the spell break!” he 
cried, turning to Isobel, with sudden earnest- 
ness. “You do not know how spoiled and 
indolent I am, how good for nothing I am 
capable of being. You are the only one that 
has any power over me, and you must use 
it, to make me more worthy of you.” 

Isobel made no answer, in words. Soft 
speeches did not come readily to her lips, 
even for her lover. Moreover, her experi- 
ence of woman’s power, among the unchival- 
rous Fenwickes, was nil. But her eyes were 
eloquent enough, and perhaps they assured 
Alwyn that to her he seemed already not 
unworthy, for his spirits rose again in spite 
of that haunting vision, as they fell to 
talking about the past and the future—the 





empty days in which they had not known 
each other, and the happy days through 
which they were to walk on side by side. 

And all the while the twilight shadows 
gathered, grey and dim, seeming to rise out 
of the dim corners of the grey old garden, 
and steal the brightness from the sky. And 
Arthur Moultrie wandered up and down 
beneath the budding roses, watching them 
now and then, vaguely, as across the “great 
gulf fixed.” Even to himself perhaps he 
was little more than he was just then to 
them: a ghost among the many ghosts of 
that garden. 


* * * 


“ Master’s in the library, Mr. Alwyn, and 
Mr. George with him,” said the old butler, as 
Alwyn entered the newly-lighted hall at 
Thurleston. 

“Very well,” answered the young man 
carelessly, passing on ; then stopped, struck 
by something in the old servant's manner. 
“There’s nothing wrong, is there?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir. Only—you'll excuse me—it 
seemed to me as if they was having words 
when they was at dinner, and Miss Alice 
came out just now and asked if you was 
come in, and said she wished you was.” 

Old Hanbury, who had seen all the boys 
grow up, made this communication in a 
respectfully confidential tone, and drew back 
like one who had discharged his conscience ; 
and Alwyn nodded, perfectly comprehending 
the situation, and went on to fulfil the office 
of peacemaker, which was so evidently ex- 
pected of him. 

He looked into the drawing-room on his 
way, remembering that Alice was alone, and 
probably both dull and nervous, since Connie 
was away, staying with her lover's: mother 
and sisters. But Alice had gone to bed, 
being, as she afterwards told Alwyn, “too 
frightened to sit up any longer by herself,” 
and the drawing-room was empty. 

Alwyn paused a moment with his hand 
upon the latch of the library door, perhaps 
to give those within time to be aware that 
some one was coming. They were both 
speaking at once when he turned the handle, 
but both stopped as he entered, and turned, 
as if ready to appeal to any new comer. 

Mr. Beresford was in a passion. He had 
always been rather a passionate man, and he 
showed it more now than he had done twenty 
years ago, old age having done more to lessen 
his power of self-control than to cool his hot 
blood. 
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And George, unfortunately, was sulky, in 
that “dour” temper which exasperates pas- 
sion by its dead, unanswering, unreasoning 
resistance, and does not—perhaps cannot— 
respond to those sudden softenings and 
flashes of tenderness which passionate men 
sometimes are betrayed into in the midst of 
their anger. 

“T am glad you have returned at last, 
Alwyn,” said Mr. Beresford, with unwonted 
asperity. “I have been asking for you 
this hour past, but I suppose attractions 
elsewhere have been too powerful. I 
wished to have one reasonable person to 
hear what I say, since J shall certainly act 
upon it, however it may be ignored by 
others.” 

“T never doubted you would act upon it,” 
muttered George, in answer to the look that 
accompanied this speech. 

** Respect and confidence I have long ceased 
to expect,” went on Mr. Beresford, with 
angry fluency, “but gentlemanly conduct I 
will have in any one living under my roof. 
You will alter your present behaviour, and 
get rid of most of your present associates, or 
you will have to find a home for yourself 
elsewhere.” 

“T am quite willing,” began George, when 
Alwyn interrupted him. 

“ But what is it? What has been done ?” 

Perhaps Mr. Beresford would now have 
been willing—as he had not been before—to 
let George speak for himself; but he kept a 
sullen silence, and the old man’s anger rose 
again. 

“Oh! nothing that a properly-enlightened 
father would object to, I daresay,” he said, 
with what was meant for cold sarcasm. 
“But I am an old-fashioned person, and have 

rejudices. He cannot deny that he was at 
entworth races with that young scamp 
Wilson Blackmore and the Fenwickes, bet- 
ting and gambling with a set of low black- 
guards with whom it is a disgrace to be 
seen. He can’t deny that he has been 
dragging our name through the dirt—making 
a jockey and horse-jobber of himself at every 
fair in the country-side. And I know that 
he is in debt to that old villain Miles Fen- 
wicke at this moment, let him try to get out 
of it as he may !” 

“T don’t want to get out of or deny any- 
thing,” answered George with sulky indiffe- 
rence. “Alwyn knows more about the 
Fenwickes, and the whole business, than you 
do. Butas for owing them money, I shall 
get more out of them than I shall lose by 
them, before all’s done.” 





“So much the worse,” answered his father 
with some real dignity. “I had far sooner 
that any one belonging to me lost than gained 
by such dealings. A gentleman might do 
the one, but not the other.” 

“All the same, I prefer the gain. Well, 
what then?” 

“Hush!” interposed Alwyn. “ You know 
you do not mean that. Father, have you 
asked him fairly how much of all this is 
true ?” 

“No! How could I tell how far to be. 
lieve him? A lying tongue is part of the 
stock-in-trade of this new horse-dealing busi- 
ness he has taken up with!” 

“Father!” remonstrated Alwyn; while 
George, pricked at last through the thick 
coat-armour of his impassiveness, started up 
with an expletive which he did not try to 
smother. 

“Tf that’s to be the way,” he said, “the 
sooner I take myself off the better! I told 
you I was ready enough to go. I shall not 
wait to be kicked out.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, George! Father! it isn’t 
like you to condemn any one unheard. Make 
him tell his own tale ; and you know you 
ought to believe him rather than what you 
hearfrom others. If he has made acquaintance 
with the Fenwickes, and been seen with them, 
what is that more than I have done?” 

“You? That is very different! If you 
could assure me, on your honour, that he has 
had no more to do with that lot than you 
have——” 

Alwyn paused a moment, as the old man 
turned upon him with this suggestion, and 
George looked at them both, rather oddly, 
like one who saw his opportunity yet was 
loth to use it. 

“No more?” he said. ‘ Ishould be sorry 
to have had as much. Jam not engaged to 
old Fenwicke’s grand-daughter, I am thank- 
ful to say.” 

Mr. Beresford had been on the point of 
speaking again, but he stopped short, thun- , 
derstruck, still looking at Alwyn, who grew a 
little pale. Not only was his own disclosure 
thus brought on at a most inopportune mo 
ment, but the fact that it was George who 
had betrayed him gave him a keen momentary 
pang. “Just when I was standing up for 
him!” he thought, and had an instant’s im- 
pulse to retaliate, as it would have been but 
too easy to do. 

“Tt is quite true, sir,” he said quietly after 
amoment. ‘But the engagement is not yet 
two hours old. I meant to have told you 
about it myself to-night.” 
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Something in this answer seemed to as- 
tonish George as much as it did Mr. Beres- 
ford; but the other two had for the moment 
forgotten him. 

“Alwyn!” groaned the old man. “Some- 
thing of this sort I was afraid of from the first. 
But something may be done still, if no one 
knows of it. It can be hushed up—they can 
be bought off.” 

“Father! you must not forget that you 
are speaking of a lady, whom I—love! I 
have not the least desire that anything 
should be hushed up or broken off. The fear 
of vexing you is the only thing that prevents 
my being the happiest man in England.” 

“T am much obliged to you for your con- 
sideration! If the fear of vexing me had 
kept you from throwing yourself in with the 
worst set in the county, in the face of my 
warnings, I should have appreciated it more. 
I do not need any one to tell me what that 
family is; and no good ever came of bad 
blood. I had rather you had picked up a 
kitchen-wench that came of honest folks! 
I warn you once more that you are deceived 
and taken in. I heard of what one of those 
young men said about it in public the other 
day, but I thought the cad was only lying. 
I suppose now he spoke the truth for 
once.” 


“T grant all you say about the family,” 
said Alwyn gravely. “It is unfortunate that 


they should be what they are. But that 
does not affect Isobel herself. The faults of 
her family have not touched her except to 
grieve her. You have always been so good 
tome. Will you at least see her, and judge 
fairly for yourself ?” 

“J will not countenance such folly in that 
or any other way, And if you persist in this 
wilfulness it will——” 

Poor Mr. Beresford was going to say some- 
thing about his grey hairs and the grave, but 
looking up he recognised an expression not 
altogether unknown to him—gentle, regret- 
ful, yet absolutely unyielding—and his voice 
quivered, and he stopped. 

Turning suddenly, he met his son’s eyes, 
watching them both with interest not un- 
mixed with amusement, and broke out in 
wrath—all the hotter perhaps for the con- 
sciousness that he was, and intended to be, 
unjust. 

_“T don’t know if you thought this pre- 
cious piece of news would make me condone 
your conduct,” he said. “If so, Iam afraid 
you will be disappointed. If your brother 
thinks well to play the fool that is no reason 
why I should tolerate your playing the rogue 





as well as the fool. You will have nothing 
more to do with the Fenwickes, or Black- 
mores, or any of that set—you will pledge 
yourself to give up card-playing for money, 
and you will have done with horse-dealing. 
Or you will leave my house at your earliest 
convenience.” 

“That is,” said George, “I am to be dic- 
tated to as if I were ten years old! I am 
to be told how to spend my own money, and 
what fellows I may or may not speak to— 
or lam to be turned out of doors! That 
being the case I shall find myself more com- 
fortable elsewhere, I think; and I shall make 
it convenient to go at once.” 

Mr. Beresford at George’s age would have 
given precisely the same answer, only couched 
in even less respectful terms. Yet he was 
none the less indignant now; and by no 
means recognised the temper which he had 
bequeathed to all his children, overlaid as it 
was by a sullenness peculiar to themselves, 
which made it of far more dangerous quality 
than his had ever been. 

Alwyn was fain to interpose again, before 
worse came of it. 

“For pity’s sake don’t take it in that way,” 
he said in a rapid undertone, turning to 
George. “You can’t quarrel with your own 
father, and leave his house in a tiff, like a 
school-boy—unless you want to be ashamed 
of it all your life! Father! you have every 
right to be vexed with me, for I have done 
what I knew you would not like—though I 
hope some day you will understand why. 
But as for George, things must have been 
misunderstood and exaggerated; and you 
have had no time to inquire into them. If 
you drive him away from you now, things 
can never be the same again, however sorry 
you and he may be for it afterwards.” 

Mr. Beresford eyed his son grimly, but 
made no answer, which with.him was gene- 
rally a sign of yielding. But George spoke 
with unusual fluency, anger having perhaps 
loosened his somewhat unready tongue. 

“T don’t know why I should stay to be 
insulted! I can make a place for myself. If 
my father has such an opinion of me as he 
seems to have, we are best apart.” 

“You hear him!” said Mr. Beresford, 
but his voice trembled a little, perhaps with 
relenting, perhaps only with the fear of it. 
Alwyn made a little impatient movement. 

“You know he doesn’t meanit! And you 
would be sorry, if he was not. Will you not 
say that you are willing to hear his own 
account of himself—that you are sorry to have 
seemed to doubt his word ?” 
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“What? Am J to apologise, because he 
has acted like a blackguard, and I have told 
him so? I should not have thought that 
even you would have dared to suggest such 
a thing to me! And yet, Heaven knows I 
would do it for your sake, Al, if you would 
give up this folly of yours for mine!” 

Mr. Beresford turned eagerly upon his 
step-son, as if he saw in the new idea some 
hope of getting his own way; and Alwyn 
bit his lips and was silent. There was a 
manifest unfairness in this mode of granting 
as a favour what he had been asking chiefly 
on Mr. Beresford’s own account; but he was 
not disposed to enter upon that just now; 
and indeed the old habit of mediating between 
“the boys” and their father made him feel 
as if it were almost more his affair than 
George’s. 

“You ask what is not possible,” he said 
aftera moment. “You forget that I have 
given my word. I could not draw back if I 
would—and would not if I could.” 

For a moment the old man stood silent, in 
anger so obviously impotent that it was 
somewhat pathetic. He looked at the two 
young faces before him, and felt that he was 
powerless ; that his will was nothing to them 
—his anger nothing—even his grief? and 
vexation not much. 

He broke out into an impatient half-stifled 
exclamation, then turned, with a gesture of 
the hands, as if he flung the whole matter 
from him, and walked out of the room; 
leaving the two to look somewhat blankly, 
first at the closed door and then at each 
other. 

Alwyn flung himself into an arm-chair and 
leaned back, his hands resting on the arms, 
and eyes looking abstractedly before him. 
George sat down on an arm of the chair on 
the opposite side of the hearth, playing a 
tune on his boot with the tip of his riding- 
stick, and also looking abstracted. 

“Tsay!” he began at last. “I’m sorry I 
let out about your business just now. I’d 
no idea it was true—yet. I said the first thing 
I could think of to put the governor off my 
affairs, thinking that you’d have nothing to 
do but to deny it. As it was, it only made 
things hot for you and hotter for me.” 

“ Rather what you might have expected,” 
said Alwyn, a little coldly. “I don’t know 
that it is of much consequence. I meant to 
have told him to-night in any case. But 
you didn’t even manage your own matters 
particularly well. What made you insist so 
upon making a regular breach of it? Surely 
you might have explained.” 





“T don’t know! I got mad, I suppose, 
We've a lot of beastly bad tempers in this 
family.” 

“What do you intend to be the next 
move ?” 

“Oh! Ishall go. I’ve been thinking for 
some time that it would be better to make a 
change !” 

“Go? Where?” 

“Oh! not very far off. I shall simply 
take rooms in Chesterford—possibly over the 
baker’s shop. And if you'll take my advice 
you'll do the same—unless you mean to break 
this off with the Fenwickes. My father’ll 
worry your life out, now he knows about it.” 

“T have nothing to break off with ‘the 
Fenwickes.’ I mean to have very little to 
do with them in future. But Isobel Fen- 
wicke has promised to be my wife, and I will 
hold to her against the whole world !” 

Alwyn was sitting upright enough now, 
and his eyes flashed and glowed, as he broke 
into a half laugh to cover his excitement... 

“ As for you,” he went on more quietly, 
“for everybody’s sake you ought not to go 
away now. Your father will never remem- 
ber half the hard things he has said, unless 
you fix them in his mind by acting upon 
them. You ought not to leave him to think 
that he has driven you from home.” 

“Then he shouldn’t do it! It isn’t likely 
that I can stand the reins drawn so tight at 
my age. I am not in much of a scrape now, 
but I should soon be in a deuce of a one if I 
pulled up all at once, as he would have me 
do.” 

“ At least you might wait a bit, even if in 
the end you think it might be best to come 
to some other arrangement. Why, Geo! 
you can’t make such a donkey of yourself as 
to go off at once, like a runaway schoolboy, 
and publish to everybody that you have had 
a split.” 

“Can't I? That is just what I mean to 
do, though. I don’t mean to see the old gen- 
tleman again in a hurry, unless he comes to 
call upon me in a second-floor front in Ches- 
terford. I’m not going to stand being black- 
guarded as I was to-night, and if you mean 
to hold out he'll be fifty times more savage 
with me/ That’s the way of the world.” 

Alwyn turned in his chair, and looked 
keenly into George’s handsome inexpressive 
face. 

“T can’t make you out to-night, George,” 
he said slowly aftera moment. “ You are 
by way of being very angry with your father, 
and ready to leave his house ina pet. But 
you are not really so angry as you would 
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like to appear! What good can it do you to 
play at being offended and driven away from 
home ¢” 

The face he was watching did not change 
awhit. A certain amount of stupidity is 
often as useful to its owner as alittle mimetic 

wer. 

“You'll see to-morrow morning whether 
I’m playing or not. Ishall be gone before 

ou or he are out of your beds. Won't you 
think better of it, and come too ?” 

“Of course not! And I should think you 
will come to a saner mind by the time you 
have slept on this mad notion. Come, George, 
if you go like this there are people who will 
say that it is my fault, and that it was through 
me that you got in with these connections 

our father dislikes so much.” 

“Tl kick any fellow that suggests such a 
thing—though I suppose, by the way, a man 
shouldn’t kick his own uncle! But I know 
my own business best; and I’m going. Good- 
night! I’ve got to go and pack up! You'll 
come and call on me, over the baker’s shop?” 

Alwyn was fain to conclude that he could 
do no good by saying anything more that 
night, in the mood into which both father 
and son had wrought themselves. But when 
the morning came he wished that he had 
not waited, but had risked making bad worse. 
He was down early, long before Mr. Be- 
resford was stirring, but only to be told that 
“Master George” had ordered out Mad Bess 
and his own dog-cart, had packed “a sight 
of bags and portmanteaus ” into it, and had 
driven off and left no message for anybody. 


CHAPTER XII.—A LOVE-LETTER. 


**T love you, sweet; how can you ever learn 

, How much I love you ?”’ ‘You I love even so, 
And so I learnit.’ ‘Sweet, you cannot know 
How fair you are!” “ If fair enough to earn 
Your love, so much is all my love’s concern.’’ 

. D. G. Rossetti. 


THE next two days were amongst the most 
uncomfortable Alwyn had ever spent, in 
spite of his new-found happiness. 

In the first place came a letter from Carr, 
to whom he had confided the state of affairs 


some time since. Carr was too much his 
father’s son not to be thoroughly imbued with 
local prejudices, and it is to be doubted 
whether he would have thought a princess 
good enough for Alwyn. So his letter wasa 
recapitulation of all the old tales against 
the Fenwickes, mingled with remonstrances, 
and hopes that the mischief was not yet past 
mending, such as made Alwyn fling the letter 
from one end of the room to the other, and 
apostrophise his “ brother” in terms that he 





would never have allowed any one else to use 
in that connection. 

Then came 4 note from Mrs. Monkton, also 
warning and remonstrating, and going at full 
length into the story of Beatrice Fenwicke 
and her husband, which she had lately been 
hearing from a distant connection of Arthur 
Moultrie’s. The old lady drew an historical 
parallel, which did not strike Alwyn the less 
because it had occurred to himself before ; 
but weakened her cause by describing Arthur 
as altogether the victim of his wife’s relations, 
which Alwyn knew, or thought he knew, was 
not the case. 

As for Mr. Beresford, he seemed not only 
out of temper but unwell and depressed, and 
treated his step-son with a mournful coldness 
that was rather irritating to the nerves. As 
far as was known he did not even condescend 
to ask where George was gone, and did not 
seem to miss him; but Alwyn thought that 
the quarrel and its consequences must have 
much to do with his evident unhappiness. 

At any other time they would have talked 
it over together, and Alwyn would have con- 
soled the old man, but now it needed an effort 
to talk even on every-day matters, when each 
attempt at conversation was treated as an 
offence. 

As for Alice, she was less than no use, since 
she always lost her nerve and ran out of the 
room when any disagreement seemed immi- 
nent ; and she had never had much to say to 
her father even when he was more approach- 
able. 

“Tt is my own business!” Alwyn felt in- 
clined to say sometimes. “Why should I 
be treated as an offender for doing what, at 
the worst, can only hurt myself? He does 
not think that I have led George astray, 
whatever others may.” 

As for George, Alwyn went down to Ches- 
terford the next day to inquire after him, 
and found that he was not in lodgings in the 
town, and had not engaged any rooms, as 
far as could be discovered. He seemed to 
have disappeared altogether, horse and dog- 
cart, bag and baggage. Alwyn went to the 
Ducal office, and saw Mr. Brocklehurst, who 
did not seem to be aware of anything wrong 
between George and his father, but said that 
the young man had asked for a week's holi- 
day and got it. 

“Did he say where he thought of going ?” 
asked Alwyn after a moment’s hesitation. 
They were in the inner office, and no one 
else was within hearing. 

“No! he didn’t,” said bluff old Brockle- 
hurst. ‘So Master George is on the spree, 
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is he? Never you trouble your head about 
him, Alwyn Craufurd. He knows how far 
he may go with me, and he knows precious 
well on which side his bread is buttered. 
He'll have his fling, but he'll take care not 
to pay too dear for it; and he'll turn up 
all right when he’s wanted.” 

“] dare say,” answered Alwyn, frowning 
till he reminded Mr. Brocklehurst of testy 
old Sir Maurice, his grandfather. “ But it 
might prove uncommonly awkward his taking 
himself off in this way, and leaving no ad- 
dress ; and he ought to know that.” 

* Ah, well, if you wanted him in a hurry 
I dare say his friends the Fenwickes might 
know where to find him. He went off with 
that delightful specimen, Curtis Fenwicke ; 
and that’s all I know about the matter.” 

Alwyn looked up, and met the old man’s 
keen look coolly enough. 

“Thank you. With that clue I dare say 
I shall be able to find him if I want him. 
You know I am engaged to Miss Fenwicke, 
so I am bound to know something of the 
family and their doings.” 

“TY heard something of this,” answered 
Mr. Brocklehurst, growing suddenly grave. 
“ Now I know young fellows don’t like con- 
dolences in the place of congratulations ; but 


I shall say one thing, at the risk of your 


thinking me a meddling old fool. The less 
you have to do with ‘the family and their 
doings’ the better.” 

“1 know what you mean,” said Alwyn, 
smiling a little in answer to the look that 
went with this speech. “ All that you could 
say I have said to myself long since. I can 
only say now to you and to everybody, 
‘Wait a little.’ I am not so foolish as I 
seem, and some day I hope you will all be 
obliged to admit it.” 

“We shall all be glad enough, my lad. 
Now go your ways, and look to your own 
affairs, and never mind Master George. He'll 
be right enough.” 

“T hope he may be,” thought Alwyn, as 
he left the office ; “ but, meanwhile, I will go 
up to the Grange and see if they know any- 
thing about him. I might not otherwise have 
gone quite so soon, for fear of vexing my 
father more than needful, but now it is plainly 
my duty. I owe Master George a good turn 
for that /” 

So the young man went up to the Grange, 
and told as much of his troubles as could be 
told to Isobel, and bemoaned himself for the 
pleasure of being pitied. He was pitied, and 
a little laughed at as well, for Isobel was 
developing a certain amount of fun and 





dainty malice since she had known what it 
was to be teased herself. She could say 
nothing certain as to George Beresford’s 
whereabouts, nor even as to her uncle Cur. 
tis’s, though she supposed they were gone 
together. 

“T think I know some one who knows, 
but I had rather not ask him,” she said. 
“Perhaps I can find out for you, if you really 
need to know.” 

“T will let you know, if I should. It is 
not likely, I suppose, but I am fidgety. [ 
wonder what George means by this? It seems 
like a declaration of independence, but pos- 
sibly he only means to avoid the scandal of 
taking lodgings here by going away for a 
time. When he comes back at the end of 
the week they may both have cooled down 
enough for him to think of coming home.” 

“Tf he did, then your worries would be at 
an end }” 

“Some of them. But what I am afraid of 
is that he may stay away just too long for 
his own good. My father sent for old Wynter, 
his lawyer, yesterday, and did nof tell me 
what he was going to do with him. He 
might be doing something to his will.” 

* But what harm could that do him? Mr. 
Carr Beresford must have the estate, must 
he not ?” 

“True. But not a little depends upon my 
father’s will, for all that. There is a good deal 
that is at his own disposal, including his first 
wife’s property, which was left unreservedly 
to him. I know all about it, for I have had 
it told me scores of times. Most of it is left 
to George at present, but if my father is 
altering his will just now it looks bad for 
him, and I may have no end of trouble in 
inducing him to alter it back again.” 

“Should you take that trouble?” asked 
Isobel, her dark eyes dwelling thoughtfully 
upon her lover’s face, and her lips tightening 
a little. 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“ Most men would not ; for if that money 
did not go to Mr. George Beresford some of 
it might be left to you.” 

Those eyes had rather an anxious look 
veiled beneath their long lashes. Isobel’s 
own ideas as to honour in money matters 
were lofty enough, modelled on the books 
she had read; but in real life she had had 
reason to think them peculiar to herself. She 
was really anxious to know what Alwyn 
thought, and was prepared to grieve, but not 
wholly to condemn him, if his views were 
not the same as her own. : 

As for Alwyn, he laughed, as he might if 
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any one had proposed that he should rob the 
bank. 

“Tt might not be unwelcome,” he said 
lightly. ‘Do you know, sweetheart, I have 
been finding out lately that I am not so rich 
as I should like to be? My modest patri- 
mony has been all very well as pocket-money, 
but it will not make things as comfortable as 
I should like them to be for you. I mean to 
earn some money, and I must set about it, 
though I am such a useless beggar I don’t 
know how.” 

“And yet you will try to reconcile Mr. 
George Beresford to his father ?” 

“Of course!” he said again, with just a 
shade of wonder in his tone. 

Isobel drew a little nearer, and her eyes 
glowed and shone. She would not insult 
him by begging his pardon for the implied 
doubt, especially as it seemed that he had 
hardly noticed it, but her heart throbbed 
with a tender pride and a new well-spring of 
love. 

“Do you really love me very much ?” she 
asked in a tone that to her lover was some- 
what inexplicable. ‘Does it please you to 
be told that I love you ?” 

“T think you need not ask! But I must 
say it is a pleasure I have hardly enjoyed as 
yet. I have had very little so far but re- 
monstrances and prophecies of evil.” 

“Your confidence seems to have thriven 

pretty well upon them!.... But I will say it, 
if it pleases you, now. I love you, and I think 
of you all day long. I will always love you 
and think of you. I wish I were a princess, 
instead of being worse than nobody, that I 
might show you how proud I am that you 
should have chosen me out of all the women 
in the world.” 
_ Her face was splendid, almost inspired, in 
its glow of colour and passion of expression. 
The delicate curves of her red lips had lost 
their pride for once, save in so far as she was 
proud to surrender them. 

Young England, in its horror of sentiment, 
must take all things lightly and humorously, 
even the crown of love. But there are 
supreme moments when even the dread of 
being sentimental is forgotten: such a mo- 
ment as this, when with one long-drawn 
breath the lover sinks overhead in a sea of 
love and bliss, forgetting even to ask himself 
what he has done in all his life to merit this 
instant’s beatitude. 

Let them kiss and cling— the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot ””—and give that 

y, unhappy garden one glad memory to 

unt the alleys where so many mournful 





ones glide, like ghosts at noonday. Ay! let 
them kiss and cling, for such moments come 
but once in a lifetime, even to fortune’s 
favourites. 

It is three-and-twenty weary years since 
last a pair of young lovers kissed beneath 
those whispering trees—a pair who were to 
part before a year had run, without one kiss 
—the dark curtain fallen between them that 
never was to be lifted again in this world. 
Absit omen / 


Alwyn tore himself away as soon as was 
to be expected and went home, to find that 
the lawyer, Mr. Wynter, had been closeted 
with Mr. Beresford all day, and that as soon 
as he had gone the old man had professed 
himself tired and gone up to bed. 

Alwyn felt a little anxious—more than a 
little—and he saw that the old butler shared 
his feelings. 

Hanbury did suggest that master had not 
been well these three days, and that he had 
better see the doctor; but at no time would 
it have done to send for Dr. Lindsay without 
permission ; and in his present condition of 
disfavour Alwyn could do no more than send 
up to tell his step-father that he had returned, 
and to ask if he wanted anything, or would 
like to see him that night. 

He got nothing in return but a rather curt 
message, to the effect that Mr. Beresford 
wanted nothing but restand quietness; and 
he guessed that the old man knew or sus- 
pected where he had been, and treated it as 
a fresh offence. 

“You mustn’t be put about, Mr. Alwyn,” 
said old Hanbury rather apologetically. 
‘Master doesn’t mean anything, but I think 
it’s a touch of the suppressed gout he’s got, 
and it’s well known how trying that is to the 
temper.” 

“He may say what he likes to me—he 
knows I shan’t take offence,” answered the 
young man alittle sadly. ‘But as for gout, 
that’s something new, isn’t it ?” 

“No, Mr. Alwyn. Master had one or two 
baddish turns while-you were away with Mr. 
Carr. But he’s a gentleman that won’t have 
it talked about that he’s had anything amiss 
with him.” 

Alwyn was silent.. He was recalling what 
he had heard, that Mr. Beresford’s father had 
died, somewhat suddenly, of gout in the 
stomach. 

“Did he see Dr. Lindsay then?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Of course he did, sir. Why! he had to 
have a nurse from the hospital one time. 
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Miss Connie was told to tell you that hewas 
not very well, and couldn’t write himself, but 
not to say how bad things were. For that 
matter, I don’t think either of the young 
ladies knew themselves how ill he was.” 

“Do you think you dare go up again, 
Hanbury, and ask if we should send for Dr. 
Lindsay ?” 

“No, sir, I durstn’t! If he was very bad 
I'd advise you to send without asking, but I 
hope he’s not so badas that. He seems very 
irritable though this evening, and anything 
that puts him about is bound to make him 
worse. Ishould recommend taking no notice, 
Mr. Alwyn; but one of the men can sit up 
all night, if you think well, in case anything 
should be wanted.” 

“No, no!—no need for that,” answered 
Alwyn hastily, with that feeling with which 
we sometimes shrink from preparations as if 
they could bring about that which they im- 
ply. “Iam close at hand, and I shall hear 
if he wants anything. Don’t say anything 
before Miss Alice.” 

Very often our nightly forebodings prove 
things to laugh at by the light of the next 
morning ; but not always. 

When the bell from Mr. Beresford’s room 
rang sharply between two and three the next 
morning, Alwyn woke from a half-sleep, say- 
ing to himself, “I knew it!” and _ hastily 
dressed himself by the light of the candle he 
had left burning, with the strangest feeling 
of having been through all this before. 

None of the servants seemed to have heard 
the bell, though it rang close by their quar- 
ters ; but Alwyn was in his step-father’s room 
before the old man had had time to think of 
ringing again. 

Pain and discomfort had apparently driven 
other grievances out of Mr. Beresford’s mind, 
and he was unmistakably glad to see a sym- 
pathetic face. He even admitted that he felt 
very ill—which was only too evident—and 
let Alwyn take the law into his own hands, 
and rout out the servants, send for the doctor, 
and try such expedients as his own common 
sense and Hanbury’s experience could suggest, 
without opposition. 

Dr. Lindsay came without delay, and 
ordered and prescribed with a promptitude 
and gravity that showed that he knew only 
too well what to think of the case. 

He asked severely why he had not been 
sent for two days before, and the sick man 
answered contumaciously that he had had 
business to attend to, and knew that the doc- 
tor would knock him off work when once he 
got his foot in. . 





“You've knocked yourself off work now,” 
said Dr. Lindsay grimly, and forbade all far. 
ther talking for the present, while Mr. Beres- 
ford muttered, “It’s done, thank heaven!” 
and seemed to set himself to endure with 
more patience than Alwyn had expected. 

The young man and the old doctor had an 
early breakfast together, after which the latter 
went off upon his rounds, returning about 
middle-day. 

“‘T shall send for a nurse for you,” he an- 
nounced in his abrupt fashion. “ You've 
had one before—you'll not be frightened at 
the looks of her!” And, leaving the room, he 
had a talk with Alwyn that sent the young 
man downstairs to telegraph to Carr and to 
write to Connie. 

“ He needn't give up hope, but he’d better 
come,” said the old Scotchman, making his 
way into the library, where Alwyn was dis- 
tracting himself to find words in which to 
convey such news in the brutal curtness of a 
telegram. “ By the way, how long does it 
take to get here from Malta ?” 

* He could do it in a week—and he will.” 

“A week! If things go amiss with us he is 
bound to be too late. And you don’t know 
where George is, you say? Youd better 
send for Mr. Conyers Beresford.” 

Alwyn started. “Very well! I suppose 
I ought!” he said desperately, and seized 
another form and filled it up, without any 
considerate circumlocutions. ‘ Under the cir- 
cumstances,” he thought, “not even Conyers 
Beresford will feel obliged to make himself 
disagreeable—or, if he does, it can’t be 
helped.” 

The telegrams were dispatched, the letter 
for Connie sent to Chesterton to catch the 
first post, Dr. Lindsay went on his way, pro- 
mising to call again in the evening, and Al- 
wyn, for the first time, had leisure to consider 
a question that had been pressing upon him 
ever since he had begun to fear that Mr. 
Beresford’s illness was serious. 

“Would it do harm or good to mention 
George? Was it partly grief for the breach 
with him that was making his father so ill! 
Ought he not to be sent for !—and if so, how 
was it to be managed ?” 

Alwyn made up his mind at last, as he sat 
brooding in the library with the door open 
that he might catch at once any sound or 
summons from upstairs; and Alice sitting 
near, lost in one of the big arm-chairs, pre- 
tending to read but really deriving consola- 
tion, in her unreasoning anxiety, from watch- 
ing her “ brother’s” face. F 

“George ought to be in the house, im case 
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he is wanted, even if we don’t tell my father 
that he is here,” he thought ; and so began to 
write his first love-letter, finding a consider- 
able amount of pleasure in it, in spite of his 
anxieties and Alice’s watching eyes. 


“My own Love,” he began; “I hope it is 
not ominous that I should have to begin my 
first letter to you by asking you to do what 
I am afraid you will not like. You implied 
- that, through some one you did not wish to 
have any dealings with, you could find out 
where my brother George is. I am afraid I 
must ask you to find out this, and to forward 
the enclosed letter, at once, for me. My dear 
father is very ill, and George certainly ought 
to be at hand, for his own and for everybody’s 
sake. I dare not leave my father for an hour, 
even to look for George, and I am afraid that 
time presses. I trust to you, and I know 
you will not fail me. You know the import- 
ance of this from what I told you the other 
day, so you will forgive my asking what may 
not be pleasant to you to grant. I meant to 
stand between you and all troubles... . 

lam 
very worried and anxious, but not so miser- 
able as perhaps I ought to be. The thought 
of you is so comforting that it makes me 
hopeful even in spite of Lindsay’s grave looks. 
.... They are calling me I must 
go, and I must send this off at once. It 
doesn’t maiter, for if I went on writing for a 
week I could never tell you how much I 
love you! 

“Yours for ever and always, 
“ ALWYN CRAUFURD.” 


The letter for George was brief and very 
much to the point. “A stranger might have 
thought it almost brutal, but Alwyn knew 
his man, and knew that what little sentiment 
there was in him was not to be got at by 


direct appeals, That short summons would 
bring him undoubtedly, if it reached him; and 
Alwyn enclosed it in the letter to “ Miss 
Fenwicke, Cogshall Grange,” and sent off 
the stable-helper with it, on his own mare, 
smiling rather sadly as he reflected that he 
would not send Mr. Beresford’s horse on an 
errand that the owner would not approve, 
though he was obliged to send his man. 

“Give it to the lady yourself,” he said, 
and the man dared not look significant, what- 
ever he felt. The servants about the Hall 
liked Alwyn sufficiently well, but they were 
more upon their good behaviour with him 
than with any Beresford—even their im- 
perious old master. 





“Conyers Beresford will be the first to 
turn up,” the young man said to himself with 
a shiver as he went back into the house 
to warn the housekeeper of the expected 
arrivals, “Well! he must say what he 
pleases. I shall become thick-skinned, I 
suppose, in time.” 

It seemed as if his thoughts were legible 
on his face, when he went presently to relieve 
Hanbury by Mr. Beresford’s bedside, for the 
old man looked up suddenly from a kind of 
uneasy doze and asked— 

“ Did Lindsay say that Carr had better be 
sent for ?” 

“He said I might just as well let him 
know,” said Alwyn, in a matter-of-course 
tone. “I dare say Jack will like to take a 
run home and see how we are going on. It 
seems a long time since we saw him.” 

“Ay!” murmured his step-father, ‘ he’d 
better come. And he'd better give up 
soldiering, and stay at home now, however 
things go I should like Connie at 
home too—have you written to her ?” 

“Yes! The letter went by the early 
post.” 

“Poor Connie! I wish her prospects were 
better; but you young people think you 


you sent for Conyers ?” 

“T thought I had better. Did you not 
wish it ?” 

I don’t know though. Per- 
haps he would be vexed if he were not on 
the spot. I won’t see him, though, mind 
that !—unless it is at the last, just to say 
good-bye. What I have done is. done, and he 
has no right to find fault; but I have no 
mind to be worried about it now.” 

Still no word about George; and Mr. Beres- 
ford seemed so restless and oppressed with 
pain that Alwyn only let him ask questions 
in fear and trembling, and dared not say a 
word that might agitate him further. He 
lay quiet for a while after this; and the | 
young man was thankful to have him silent, 
and to have leisure to think what he should 
say, on George’s behalf, if need should 
arise. 

He let his thoughts stray back to the 
Grange, from which they were never absent 
long, and wondered what Isobel was doing 
with his letter, and hoped that it was not 
much of an ordeal that he had asked her to 
pass through. He wondered who it might 
be that she “ would rather not ask,” and felt 
an instant’s throb, not of jealousy, but of 
anger, at the thought that it might be Wilson 
‘Blackmore. 
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Then he gave unpleasant subjects the slip, 
and lived over again their last meeting, and 
then the last but one, and so on back to the 
very first, and the empty days when he had not 
known her. Then came a vision of Rawns- 
leigh, transmogrified and made beautiful, 
and Isobel’s dark beauty glorified with 
happiness, and seen at last in a setting 
worthy of it; and then the old regret that he 
himself had no profession, no stepping-stone 
ready as yet to such blissful end. What 
connection of ideas was it that chilled him 
next with the thought of Arthur Moultrie’s 
wasted life, and then recalled, with sudden 
vividness, Isobel’s words, “Jf that money were 
not left to Mr. George Beresford, some of it 
might come to you ?”’ 

With a cold shiver, like one who sees that 
he has barely missed resting his hand where 
a snake was lying, Alwyn felt, not a temp- 
tation, but the possibility of one. 

‘If she were less noble than she is—if my 
own little fortune were to be lost or lessened 
—if things had gone on for a few years more, 
and made me a little more idle and more 
incapable—I might have sunk low enough 
to wish such a thing, perhaps to scheme for 
it! I might have come to be—what Conyers 

Would it be 
possible to know oneself so mean a hound, 
and yet go about amongst one’s fellows and be 
happy—with her? Thank Heaven, I think 
it would not/ But if I have it in me, I pray 
God scourge it out of me, any way He 
pleases, and the sharper, perhaps, the surer!” 

Alwyn Craufurd was not more devotionally 
inclined than other well-disposed carelessly- 
brought-up young men of his age. But this 
last thought, despite its somewhat eccentric 
form, was as real a prayer as any that are 
said in church, and possibly more fervent 
than most of them. 

The old man moved uneasily and sighed, 
and asked what time it was. Alwyn told 
him, wondering if he too was reckoning how 
long it would be before any one came to them 
from the world outside. And then the same 
thoughts came back again upon their weary 
round—came back more than once—ending 
always with the gliding snake-like presence 
of that possible temptation. 

For it was a real temptation, though a 
distant one, and not a mere phantom of the 
imagination. Alwyn, like every one else, 
must have les défauts de ses qualités. A man 
cannot have set his heart for years upon 
a | aye but unremunerative profession, 
and be content all at once to turn to the 


common-place duties of mere money-getting. 





A young fellow cannot have been so indulged, 
so cradled all his life in wealth and luxury, 
without coming to attach somewhat too much 
importance to life’s accessories. And, aboye 
all, he cannot have that peculiar faculty for 
“managing,” that adroitness in influencing 
the wills of others, in getting his own way 
without seeming to struggle for it—he cannot 
have all this without an inclination to use it, 
a longing to “play the game,” for power if 
not for profit. 


The afternoon wore on and deepened into 
evening. Connie might be expected now at 
any minute, but as Alwyn had gloomily anti- 
cipated, Conyers Beresford arrived first. 

When the young man was summoned 
downstairs to receive him, Mr. Beresford 
looked up and asked almost sharply who had 
arrived. 

“Don’t let him come up,” he said on 
being told, “I don’t want to see him—novw. 

If 
he came of himself—and asked my pardon—” 
he went on dreamily, as if tohimself. “But 
he has no business to be away—I will not 
have him sent for i 

“Luckily, it is done!” thought Alwyn as 
he went downstairs. “If only he is not too 
far away tocome at once. But how on earth 
am I to keep Conyers Beresford out of that 
room? I suppose I must get Lindsay to 
forbid it.” 

These thoughts made their greeting even 
more constrained than usual, though Alwyn 
in his capacity of host could not help being 
courteous and attentive. Mr. Conyers Beres- 
ford, after very particular inquiries after his 
brother, went to his own room and was seen 
no more until he, Alwyn, and Alice sat down 
to dinner together at eight. 

Prejudiced as he was, the old lawyer was 
too well-bred to snarl openly at the dinner- 
table, and the conversation was going on 
coldly but politely enough, when Dr. Lind- 
say’s ring and voice were heard. 

“ Excuse me, I must speak to the doctor 
a minute,” said Alwyn rising ; and his visitor 
said to himself with sarcastic emphasis, “I 
thought so!” even while bowing polite ac- 
quiescence. 

The young man might just as well have 
owned in so many words that he had slipped 
out to warn the doctor that he must forbid 
any fresh visitors to Mr. Beresford’s room. 
With his keenness and suspicion fully aroused 
Conyers easily guessed the fact, though he 
assigned another reason for it; and when his 
proposal to visit his brother after dinner was 
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met by the doctor’s prohibition, his annoy- 
ance was almost lost in pride in his own 
sagacity. é ‘ 

None the less did he register the refusal 
in his count against Alwyn, and since the 

oung man was out of his reach for most of 
the evening he somewhat illogically applied 
himself to making poor Alice uncomfortable 
by insisting that the place at her father’s 
bedside ought to be hers, and that it was 
she who ought to give the orders and do the 
hundred and one things that seemed, in 
Connie’s absence, to devolve upon Alwyn. 

Alice went to bed at last, chiefly to escape 
her uncle, and Alwyn came down, looking 
even more worn than the loss of his previous 
night’s rest could account for. 

“Tt is strange that Connie has not come 
back,” he said, after walking restlessly once 
or twice through the room, putting back the 
blind, and looking out into the soft spring 
darkness. ‘I suppose she will not come to- 
night, now that it is so late.” 

“Probably not,” said Conyers Beresford, 
leaning back in his chair and joining his 
finger-tips. ‘She is with the Wynters, you 
say? Ah! Ithought at one time my brother 
had decided upon the only reasonable course 
and forbidden that match. But I suppose 
other influence has been at work. Carr of 
course cannot be back till next week. The 
chances are, from what the medical man tells 
me, that he will not be home in time to see 
his father. And George is on bad terms 
with his father, I hear from Alice, and it is 
not generally known where he is! I must 
say that my brother’s children do not appear 
to be in a position to afford him much com- 
fort on what may be his deathbed !” 

Alwyn could not well grow paler than he 
was already, but his lips drew together and 
his brows likewise. 

“T have sent for George, as well as for 
Carr,” he said, speaking with some effort 
after a moment. 

“Indeed! May I ask where he is then ?” 

“I do not know. I believe he is with 
Curtis Fenwicke, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. I have senta letter for him to— 
Cogshall—to be forwarded.” 

“Humph!” said the old lawyer. “So he, 
too, has become intimate with those people 
by this time ? Somewhere with Curtis Fen- 
wicke! is he? A nice companion for my 
brother’s son, by all I have heard! May I 
ask if these friends of yours and his have 
ad anything to do with George’s quarrel 
with his father ?” 

“George’s quarrel with his father concerns 

XXXI 





only themselves, I think,” said Alwyncoldly. 
“For my own part, I am going to marry 
Miss Fenwicke ; but the other members of 
the family are not, in any sense of the word, 
friends of mine.” 

“You—are—going to marry Miss Fen- 
wicke?” cried the other, astonished for once 
out of his usual calm. “Well! I thought 
you had more sense !” 

Alwyn was too angry to speak, but he 
acknowledged the somewhat equivocal com- 
pliment with a bend of the head, and both 
were silent for a moment. 

“Have you told my brother of this inten- 
tion of yours?” asked Conyers after a mo- 
ment. 

“T have.” 

“ And what does he say to it ?” 

“That, again, is a matter that only con- 
cerns myself and him.” 

Again there was silence. Conyers Beres- 
ford was heartily puzzled. He had fancied 
that he understood this young man and his 
motives completely, but this last develop- 
ment would not quite fit in with his theory. 
Perhaps he was too cautious to speak until 
he had thought the whole affair over in this 
new light; or perhaps even he felt a little 
compassion for the young fellow’s weary looks. 
Certainly his next speech was to announce 
his intention of going to bed ; and he took 
himself off at once, with a stiff but civil 
“Good night,” leaving Alwyn to fling away 
the cigarette that he had just lighted, undo 
the window, and plunge out into the dark- 
ness. 

He dared not go far away, but paced up 
and down within sight of the lighted window, 
through which he could see if any one entered 
the room to look for him—like some chained 
creature fretted beyond endurance. Out 
there in the darkness and the fresh night air, 
through which the rain was softly falling, 
though he hardly felt it, that was just bear- 
able which in that room had been growing 
beyond bearing. 

Conyers Beresford’s words had left their 
sting, as he meant they should. The guilty 
conscience, which he thought would give 
point to them, did not indeed exist, but its 
place was well supplied by a sensitiveness 
that just now was almost morbid. 

Mr. Beresford seemed worse that evening, 
and Alwyn’s excitable, easily-depressed spirits 
were in the depths of despondency. He was 
longing for Carr, who could not possibly be 
here for at least six days—anxious about 
George, and even a little disturbed about 
Connie. Surely their father must miss them, 
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though he said so little. It was true that his 
children were not at hand to give him any 
comfort on his deathbed—they might have 
this to reproach themselves with all their 
lives, that he had died deserted, as far as 
their love and care were concerned. It was 
no fault of theirs, no fault of his. Alwyn 
could not say, even now, that it was any 
fault of his own, and yet surely it was his 
doing. It was because he had wanted to be 
a soldier that Carr was in barracks at Malta. 
It was because he had encouraged it that 
Connie was away at her lover’s home, and 
was going to marry Fred Wynter, half 
against her father’s will. It was perhaps 
partly through his example that George was 
“somewhere with Curtis Fenwicke,” with 
the gulf of a quarrel to be bridged over be- 
fore he could come home. This was the har- 
vest that the old man up yonder had reaped 
in return for years of tender love and care 
for one who was no kin to him! 

None of them would ever blame him— 
Alwyn felt that. If they had, he might have 
argued that all three had pleased themselves 
far more than they had pleased him; but 
since they would not, he blamed himself with 
unreasoning bitterness. 

When the old lawyer had asked what 
Mr. Beresford thought of Alwyn’s engage- 
ment the young man had expected for the 
moment that his step-father’s illness would 
be laid to his door, and prepared to defend 
himself against the suggestion. 

Now, in his depression, he admitted to 





himself that it was possible—probable—nay, 
certain! Worry and vexation had certainly 
brought on this illness, and Mr. Beresford 
had seemed more troubled by Alwyn’s per- 
versity than by George’s contumaciousness, 
And in that matter he could not give way, 
even for an hour, let persistence seem as 
cruel as it might. 

“T will be true to her, at least, though it 
seems have been falsetothem all,” he thought, 
looking up at the dim glimmer of that win- 
dow upstairs behind which the sick man was 
lying. “‘Protestations are cheap,’ Conyers 
Beresford would say; but what can a poor 
fool do but protest? I was so wise in my 
own conceit, I thought I was managing every 
one for their good !—and I have manceuvred 
every one into such a false position that I 
have not a word to say when that man insults 
me—— Insults me? He is perfectly right! 
It is my doing that there is this excellent 
chance of things going altogether wrong. 
And if I say that I would die to set them 
right, it is none the less an empty and ridicu- 
lous form of words because it happens to be 
perfectly true!” 


* You're wanted upstairs, Mr. Alwyn,” said 
Hanbury, meeting the young man presently in 
the hall. “ Wait a minute, sir; your coat is 
quite wet. You hadn’t ought to go out in 
the rain like that. Yes! I’m afraid Mr. 
Beresford is a bit worse; but you'll have to 
take time to change your coat, for all that, 
He’d soon find out if you didn’t.” 





THE ORIGINALITY OR NEWNESS, HOMELINESS, 
AND SEVERITY OF CHRIST. 


Short Sundap Readings for June. 
By tae Rev. HARRY JONES. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read John vii. 40—46. 


PRs passage suggests to us what I must 
- all the Divine originality of Christ. 
We are to some extent familiar with His 
words, and have read about His way with men. 
But it is very difficult for us to apprehend 
the surprise, alarm and delight with which 
He was greeted while on earth. We cannot 
fully realise the feelings and mental attitude 
of our own nation at crises in its history. We 
cannot easily, ¢.g., put ourselves back to the 
time of the Crusades, the suppression oi the 
monasteries, or even of the Napoleonic wars. 





Much less can we put ourselves in the place 
of the Jews when Jesus was born. Thus 
much, however, we may know: they were 
in a state of intense expectation. They 
thronged around John the Baptist, and when 
he fell they turned as quickly to Jesus of 
Nazareth. And in their minds His chief 
work promised to be a political deliverance : 
they trusted that He would thus redeem 
Israel. They were armed ready to follow 
Him. The Apostles came to the Passover 
feast with swords under their cloaks. The 
mob hungered for a signal, and when Jesus 
declared that His Kingdom was not of this 
world, they suddenly and savagely trans 
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ferred their cheers to Barabbas, who at any 
rate had dared to strike a blow for that free- 
dom which they craved. 

It is necessary for us to perceive, to some 
extent at least, the state of the people’s mind 
when Jesus was on earth. Then only can 
we approach the perception of His Divine 
originality and freshness. Never man spake 
like this Man. He could not be hid, and 
He gave offence to small and great. All 
classes, as such, were eventually in league 
against Him. Not only did the Pharisees, 
Sadducees and Herodians seek to entangle 
Him in His words, but He was condemned 
at last by both the magistrate and the mob, 
by the chief priests and the people whom 
the ecclesiastics cursed, as not knowing the 
Law. 

In examining the record about the Divine 
originality and freshness of Jesus, we will 
not pause over the circumstances of His birth. 
They will suggest themselves at once. I pass 
on rather to notice a few things which are in 
accord with a unique advent to the world. 
Though we have one glimpse through the 
homely veil which hides His youth (when 
the Child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem), 
the Lord Who now claims all power in 
Heaven and in earth was silent till He so 
spoke that the people were astonished. There 
was little twilight before the arising of the 
Sun of righteousness. The leaders in His 
native town thought that they could without 
contradiction take His measure as soon as 
He began to speak. “ How knoweth this Man 
letters having never learned?” And they 
were offended at Him. His repudiation, 
too, by His family marks the amazing effect 
produced by that originality which His 
fellow-citizens were not alone in failing to 
acknowledge as Divine, for neither had His 
brethren believed in Him. His rejection, 
indeed, came soon, and it came because He 
began to lay down the law as soon as He 
opened His mouth. At once He taught as 
One having authority, and not as the Scribes. 
It was quite unlike anything which had ever 
been heard before. There was a direct per- 
sonal demand on the part of Jesus which 
marked all He said. When He issued from 
the retirement of His youth His words were 
short imperious orders to such and such 
hearers as He summoned to follow Him. 
And (barring Judas) it is eminently notable 
that these men were never changed. The 
Apostles whom Jesus had chosen when no 
man knew what His intent was, and when 
His closest friends could not fathom His pur- 
poses, were the men whose names we know 





so well as the first Christian missionaries in 
the world. 

The Divine independence or freshness of 
Jesus shows itself, moreover, in His startling 
way of treating the religious customs and 
feelings of His time. We have so long heard 
of this that we do not justly apprehend the 
shock which many pious Hebrews must have 
felt at, eg., the speech of Jesus when He 
called the multitude unto Him, and said 
“ Hear,” or in the more emphatic and fearless 
words of St. Mark, “Hearken unto me, 
every one of you, and understand. There 
is nothing from without a man that entering 
into him can defile him . . . not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but 
that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a man.” Considering the intense 
traditional importance which all his nation 
attached to ceremonial laws in this matter, 
seeing how distinctly prohibitions were laid 
down in their Bible about touching and eat- 
ing certain things, such a summary sweeping 
away of custom and habit is amazing. And 
yet His Apostles held to Him. There was 
an authority about Jesus more than human. 
We can hardly realise the Divine originality 
and claim of personal right with which He 
interpreted and handled Scriptural laws. 
Indeed, the most frequent and capital charge 
pressed against Jesus was blasphemy, and 
that not a mere verbal offence, but one 
far deeper. ‘ Thou,” said His enemies, 
“being a man, makest Thyself God.” It 
would be a useful search of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures if we were to look through 
them with an eye to that surprise that was 
caused by, or that resentment shown at, the 
Divine originality and freshness which con- 
tinually appeared in the words and ways of 
Jesus with men during the whole course of 
His ministry on earth. There was a unique 
irruption of personality throughout it. Jesus 
does not so much point out paths of righteous 
conduct as make the singular claim, “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life. No man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Luke xviii. 31—34. 


It is in the record of the last days of His 
course that we may find the most rapid and 
startling succession of signs which marked 
the Divine origin of Christ, and the newness 
of His life. The events and changes which 
then took place are wonderful, but the sud- 
denness with which they occurred is emi- 
nently worthy of notice. I will not dwell 
upon the shock as well as sorrow caused by 
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the Lord’s Crucifixion. It might have been 
that His friends said, ‘‘ We feared it would 
end thus.” But no. He Himself told them 
how it would be, and yet they could not 
believe it. In the words of John the Bap- 
tist, who most perceived His true greatness, 
there “stood one among” them whom they 
“knew not.” They could see that He went 
about doing good, and there was, so to speak, 
a spiritual magnetism, which drew and held 
them to His person, but they were not pre- 
pared to recognise the great self-sacrifice of 
the Cross, nor see how it could be the sign 
of His kingdom. His possible fate which 
flashed upon them when they saw Him 
brought before Pilate (for they well knew 
what crucifixion was, and that it was a 
Roman punishment) was an utter shock, 
rather than a half-anticipated disappointment. 
The course of Jesus reached a wholly un- 
expected end in His agony and death. 

I need hardly say that the next amazing 
sign of His Divine life was His resurrection 
from the dead. It was wholly unexpected 
by those who would have desired it most. 
Jesus had foretold it. He had said, speak- 
ing of Himself, “They shall kill Him, and 
the third day He shall rise again.” But they 
did not understand. They had not the 


slightest glimpse of what was coming. When 


it came, the greatest sign of their concern in 
Him was to prepare spices and ointments 
for the long embalment of Hiscorpse. Then 
He rose. There would perhaps have been 
no more mention of Christ than of Theudas 
if he had not risen. There would have been 
no such thing as Christianity in the world if 
Christ had not risen from the dead. He 
would only have been embalmed, and 
mourned for a few years by some disap- 
pointed Jews, if He had not risen. Here 
indeed was the conspicuously final and 
triumphant sign of His Divine originality. 
But more was to follow. The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus had taken away the breath of 
the disciples. His ascension had made them 
gaze up into Heaven, and then, yet not till 
then, the great stir of the new kingdom 
began. Then the obedience of the death of 
Christ which opened the Kingdom of Heaven 
to all believers began to operate. A few 
days after His departure a multitude crowded 
through the new door which had thus been 
found. The same day there were added unto 
them about 3,000 souls. We have so often 
read these recording chapters that we do 
not apprehend what « startling unexpected 
transaction isrecorded. Fruit never ripened 
so rapidly. He departed, and for a little 





while no preparations for the great event 
were audible or visible. The affrighted 
wondering disciples were bidden to tarry in 
the city of Jerusalem until they were endued 
with power from on high—whatever that 
might mean. So amazed were the Apostles 
that Peter can only say, “ This is that which 
was spoken of by the Prophet Joel, It shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I 
will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh.” 
He Who had just been locally rejected, He 
Who had been so lately put to a shameful 
death that His Blood was hardly dry upon 
the wood of the Cross, was already shaking 
with repentance the nation which had cla- 
moured for His crucifixion. Was ever Divine 
suddenness like this? Was ever freshness 
of change like this? The newly-inspired 
Apostles leaped from the mood of dismal 
disappointment into one of burning zeal to 
fulfil their Master’s command, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” That command was enormous, 
incalculable, and it has indeed not yet been 
fully realised or obeyed. Yet there is a 
notable witness to the unique Divine origi- 
nality of the way of Christ in that this 
command began to be obeyed, and to work, 
immediately after His death, and when the 
hopes of His followers had just been brought 
down to their lowest level. 

Thus all along the course of the Christ on 
earth we learn not merely of His power and 
love, but there are special signs of His Divine 
excellence in the swiftness and masterful 
force with which He brought things to pass. 
Never man spake like this Man. And there 
was what may be called irresistible surprise 
in the procession or development of His 
works. They were not only amazing and 
unprecedented, like the laying down of His 
life when no man took it from Him, or 
unique, like His resurrection, when He be- 
came the first-fruits of them that sleep, but 
there was a swiftness in their advent which 
marked a time of such change as had never 
before come to the world of men. This is 
one great support to our acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. This is one of the things which 
mark out the entrance or revelation of Christ 
into or to the world as unique. This is 
witness to His mysterious Divine personality, 
and this teaches us that newness of life, and 
not the mere acquisition of some fresh know- 
ledge, marks the Christian. When Nicode- 
mus would place Christ simply among the 
teachers which came from God, Jesus replies, 
transferring the whole question inte another 
atmosphere, lifting it into a higher level with 
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the new lever of His own life, “‘ Except a 
man be born again he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Mark xii. 37. 
‘(mE COMMON PEOPLE HEARD HIM GLADLY.”’ 


The Divine originality of the way of Christ 
is very notable as we read and think of His 
ministry and course upon earth. And it is 
very useful to us, as it helps in keeping the 
continuous newness of Christian life before 
our eyes and in ourhearts. There is another 
side of our Lord’s character of which I would 
speak now. I think of His homeliness and 
simplicity. All readers of the Bible have 
not noticed its exceeding plainness of lan- 

ge, and the personality which marks its 
record of great matters. They have not, 
however, all apprehended what I may call 
the realistic form of the Word of the Lord. 
They have read and heard it, but it has not 
always occurred to them to notice that it is 
the “Most High God” Who is represented 
as revealing Himself in so simple and artless 
away. The scenes, illustrations and teach- 
ing of the Bible (involving issues of the 
deepest importance) are set before us in 
words which are often more than homely. 
And we may find the same manner of speak- 
ing in the New Testament, and especially in 
the words of Jesus. Though we read of His 
constant parabolic style (which seems to suit 
the story-telling Oriental mind), He was 
straightforward after a fashion seldom found 
among Orientals, who are subtle and circui- 
tous in many ways. They like secret tale-bear- 
ing and detraction. It is this (not perjury) 
which is forbidden in the commandment— 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” Diplo- 
matists say that you never get a plain answer 
to a question at Constantinople. And this 
modern circumlocution had place in old time. 
Those about Jesus were continually plotting 
to entangle Him in His talk. But though 
He frequently spoke in parables, the people 
were often startled by the directness of His 
speech. He appears with no repellent 
atmosphere of stately etiquette about Him. 
Young children came around His knees. He 
sat down with publicans and sinners. And 
His words agreed with His ways, so that 
many said, “Never man spake like this 
Man,” and the common people heard Him 
gladly. 

This tribute, no doubt, was partly paid 
because of the very plain rebukes which He 
laid upon the Scribes and Pharisees. No- 





thing, indeed, was farther from our Lord's 
purpose than to cultivate the populace whose 
greediness for loaves and fishes he blamed, 
whose turbulent advances to thrust some 
outward regal honours upon Him He re- 
sented, and who, indeed, at the last clamoured 
for His crucifixion. But, in fact, though His 
upbraiding of the pretentious among the 
most educated members of society did delight 
the common people, His indignation was not 
shown anywise to please them. He spoke 
with plain directness because of His own 
righteous soul which could not bear to behold 
hypocrisy in any person or class. 

The naturalness of Christ came from 
another cause, viz. His nearness to God. I, 
He said, and my Father are One. God is 
the maker of all things, visible and invisible. 
He telleth the number of the stars, and His 
are the cattle on a thousand hills. What 
we call the things of nature are only gar- 
ments of God. “As a vesture doth He fold 
them up, and they are changed.” As, then, 
we believe Jesus to have been kin to God so 
would He be natural. Not only does nature 
chiefly supply Him with material for the 
illustrations and parables which abound in 
His teaching, but there is a plainness in 
many of His words which might sound rough 
to some delicate ears. Of course those who 
at all realise the simple unconstrained out- 
of-door life and conversation which prevails 
among the dwellers under warm Syrian 
skies, will say that the style of Scripture is 
necessarily Oriental in this latter respect. 
But we are left with the fact that He who is 
recorded to have been the Son of God did 
not disdain the simple mode of speech which 
prevailed among those with whom He lived. 
This (however indirectly) shows that the 
wisdom of God goes along with the simplest 
affairs, and that a divine or holy spirit agrees 
with a right Christian perception of the 
daily natural or physical laws of life, health 
and growth. Birth and death, and all that go 
between them, find their place in the revela- 
tion of God through Christ. His homeliness 
is both a physiological and spiritual lesson. 

Its healthiness and simplicity appear the 
more as we perceive the manifold aspects of 
His ministry. There is a noteworthy ab- 
sence of asceticism in his language and in the 
conduct of His ministry. He was poor. 
While at Nazareth he worked (it would seem) 
for his daily bread. And, later on, when He 
had no time to earn money by the sweat of 
His brow, others ministered to Him of their 
substance. Thus He knew what it was to be 
in need. He suffered tribulation. He knew 
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what it was to be weary with going on foot, 
and thirsty with the heat of the day. In the 
ecstasy of spiritual communion He fasted 
severely, and yet there is a very noteworthy 
vein of human healthiness end a simple 
recognition, not disapproval, of its festive 
aspect, in His words and works. He was no 
artificial self-sacrificer, though He denied 
Himself and took up His Cross. His illustra- 
tions of the Kingdom of God were not drawn 
from the secluded ways of desert hermits, nor 
even from that symbolic religious ceremonial 
which was familiar to his hearers, but from 
the fruitful field, the full net, and the 
marriage feast. In all this the homeliness of 
Jesus is plainly to be seen. It appears also 
in the record of His mighty works. There is 
a local flavour in the way they are nar- 
rated. We do not have a severely insis- 
tent assertion that He was able to heal the 
blind, but He opens the eyes of “ Bartimeus, 
the son of Timzus,” who sat by the wayside 
begging. 

Moreover, what I may call the conditions 
of Christianity appear throughout the Gospels 
in no set scheme or fine dress. We are told 
of the narrow path to be trodden, and the 
cup which has to be drunk. The light which 
His disciple must show is compared to a 
candle in a candlestick. His preparation 
for the summons of the Lord is like oil in his 
lamp. Carelessness about fundamental truth 
is like the foolish building of a house upon 
the sand, This is the homely vein of Christ’s 
doctrine, and it endures unto the end; even 
when He draws a picture of assembled 


nations He uses no stately diplomatic lan- 


guage, but talks about the sick and hungry 
whom men had known and either cared 
for or disregarded. 

In this manifold homely fashion Christ 
and Christianity come before the world, 
and it teaches a lesson of the profoundest 
importance now. This is an age of sub- 
divisions and “departments” in the world 
and in the Church. The Convocations of 
Canterbury and York cannot meet in the 
same room, and the rights of the parish 
incumbent are as distinct as those of the 
captain of a ship. It is the same in com- 
merce and in manufacture, down to the 
minutest performance. The smallest labour 
is subdivided. It takes half-a-dozen “hands” 
to make a pin. And men are so uncon- 
sciously penetrated with a sense of this 
insistent separation of duties and interests 
that some look on the Spirit of Christ as in- 
applicable and out of place except within 
severely religious bounds. To them the 











Holy Ghost is the Head of a department, 
and the Church a wholly distinct branch of 
the Kingdom of the Lord. But the homeli- 
ness of the Son of God might hint to us that 
the Most High is concerned not merely in 
the ordering of divine worship, the formula. 
tion of beliefs, and the enforcement of moral 
law, but also, continuously, in the processes of 
nature and the conduct of domestic life, 
There is no department in the Kingdom of 
God where His Holy Spirit does not operate, 
and there is no process, however minute, 
which can be carried on apart from His per. 
son, presence, and direction. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew x. 29—30. 


Without venturing to claim any perfection 
of scientific knowledge we may say that 
religion, as we learn it from the Bible and 
the Christ, is like science in that it allows 
nothing to escape its observation and an- 
thority. Science does not busy itself with 
ocean currents and then say, “I cannot 
descend to such a little stir as the pulse ofan 
insect.” It does not talk of distant suns or 
the inconceivable vastness of the space be- 
yond our ken in which monstrous bodies 
roam under the irresistible guidance of some 
untiring power, and then decline to waste its 
breath upon the fertilisation of some blos- 
som in a hedge. No; science is equally con- 
cerned in the vast and in the minute. §o 
is religion. Ignorance of this is a great, if 
not the greatest, error of our day. Half 
the religious questions and difficulties which 
beset men arise from a cramped and mean 
conception of the Kingdom of God. That 
embraces all things, and affects all the opera- 
tions and experiments of life. We may 
realise this the better as we reflect that in 
the pursuit of scientific studies it is imposs- 
ble to be too careful and accurate in the 
construction of instruments by which facts 
are examined and truth discovered. See, ¢.9., 
the delicate mechanism and poise which mark 
the equipment of an observatory, which can- 
not stand near a road lest the rumble of 
some passing waggon should mar the nicety 
of the business which has to be done. See, 
too, the caution and skill needed in the con 
struction of machinery which concerns the 
work and safety of man. There are tests 99 
accurate and precise as to measure less than 
the thousandth part of an inch. As we stand 
over the engine-room of some ocean-going 
ship and, however heavily the huge fabric 
which is being driven through the sea may 
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plunge or roll, watch with what perfection 
of accurate ease the piston makes its mighty 
stroke minute after minute, hour after hour, 
day after day, we are impressed with the 
sense of scrupulous finish which marks the 
applied science of a civilised people. But 
really similar care is needed in using the 
Spirit of God. Little neglects or mistakes in 
speech or deed may bring great results. One 
careless word may bind a man for life; one 
stroke of a pen may decide his course and 
colour his eternity; the resistance of an hour 
may be the seal of salvation, and an un- 
guarded minute the door of lamentable shame. 
And these causes of incalculable effect arise 
in no exceptional conditions of life; they 
come in the trivial round and common task. 
And the great lesson or example which might 
help us to perceive this lies in the simplicity 
of Him who was burdened with the salva- 
tion of a world. This enormous work was 
done amid the homeliest surroundings. 

We must not, however, be frightened by 
that apparently continuous exactness of duty 
which is demanded of those who would lead 
a Christian life. The pressure of small and 
very real responsibilities before God has in- 
deed so affected many that they have made 
precise and complicated regulations for the 
guidance of every day, especially in the matter 
of religion. They have dieted their souls by 
rule, they have lived under a continuous vivi- 
section of the spirit; but such procedure 
chokes the breath and blurs the vision of life. 
We must employ our natural powers rightly 
and keep their detailed or exceptional appli- 
cation for special demands. We don’t carry 
a microscope to find our way along the road ; 
we use our eyes. We don’t think of the pos- 
sible germs of mischief in the atmosphere 
every time we draw breath, but we take what 
good air we can. So in leading the Christian 
life. Though we admit the close relationship 
between small causes and great effects, we 
live on, or by, the large lines of instinctive 
righteousness. We never strip our souls of 
the protecting thought that God is every- 
where, and that we are His children. We 
know that the least laws of health and 
domestic routine are not too small to be 
divine. We see an eternal lesson in the 
homeliness of One who is the Saviour of all 
men, specially of them that believe. And 
thus, seeing that the groundwork of human 
life is laid down by Christ, we seek steadily 
to abide in Him. He will direct our so- 
called lesser acts as we cherish the main and 
honest purpose of accepting Him as our con- 
stant friend and guide. So we realise our 





being in Him and He in us. So with homely 
surroundings, divinely natural duties, and 
eternal hopes, the Holy Spirit of God helps 
us to grow towards the measure of the stature 
of Christ. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew x. 34—38. 


After looking at a little of what might 
be said concerning the Divine originality of 
Christ and the newness of Christian life which 
it suggests, after a few words about His home- 
liness and the lesson set by the admixture of 
God’s greatness and the small ways of natural 
life, I would say something of the simple and 
grave severity which marked the words and 
ways of Jesus. Though full of compassion 
for such as felt their weakness, and had lost 
their place in the kingdom of God by reason 
of their sins, Christ’s ability to cure, His 
power of human restoration, is limited by the 
faith of the sufferer. We read how, in one 
place, He Himself “could” do no mighty 
work because of the unbelief of those who 
lived therein. But this comes from His Divine 
relationship. God is severe. He is not mocked. 
“‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that doth he also 
reap.” A certain Divine severity was thus to 
be expected in the Son of God. Look at some 
sides of it which show themselves directly we 
begin to think of Christ. Take first the fact 
that He was severe with Himself, and that 
the disciple is not above his lord. This is 
not such a truism as to be sure of practical 
application. Endurance, not indulgence, is 
the leading note of Christianity. We are 
not crowned with flowers, not perfumed with 
sweet ointment, when we are claimed as mem- 
bers of Christ: we are signed with the sign 
of the Cross. 

See the singular severity of Christ in 
another matter. He did not seek for con- 
stituents and votes. These are canvassing 
days. Our great or prominent men of all 
parties plead for popular recognition and 
support. They surround themselves with 
allies, more or less distinguished, who appeal 
to the country in their favour. They humble 
themselves that the congregation of the poor 
may fall into the hands of their captains. 
Many are more anxious to know the state of 
the poll than the truth of the question at 
issue. We are all so familiar with this that 
our eyes are blinded to its radical departure 
from the way of the Christ. What marked 
His way asa leader? He dressed His pur- 
pose in no enticing words, He hoisted no 
gay flag, He reversed the modern law of elec- 
tion; He said, “ Ye have not chosen me, but 
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I have chosen you ;” He invited no reluctant 
hearers to join His side with smiling pro- 
mises of social comfort and administrative 
economy. Those who were first called (with 
abrupt disdain of any pleasant recommenda- 
tions of obedience) left all to follow Him ; and 
the repeated motto of those public speeches 
of Christ which have been reported was, “ If 
any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross.” We want 
more of that severity which this indicates in 
our Church and State. The path of life is 
always steep. Strait is the gate, and narrow 
is its way. There is too much promised by 
our statesmen and divines. This is frequently 
the case with ministers of religion; they 
strain themselves to render worship popular. 
And what is true of external inducements to 
recommend piety, sometimes appears in the 
tone of Christian teaching itself. We are 
tempted to put the prospects of to-morrow 
before the obligations of the day, and to extol 
spiritual pleasures at the cost of tiresome 
duty. We forget the lesson set by the plain- 
ness with which Christ put the cross before 
His disciples. 

There are other aspects of His severity. 
In some ways the Epistles in the New Testa- 
ment are more democratic than the Gospels. 
I lay small stress on the fact that Christ pro- 
claimed a “kingdom” of heaven, not a new 
republic. I pass by the material of divers 
parables in which a potentate of some kind 
punishes the slave for indolence, and for 
being unprofitable to himself; or a master 
sharply rebukes the plausible complaints of 
the men who worked in his vineyard. I 
make little of the frequent use which is 
made of a royal or noble marriage, rather 
than one of low degree; but I notice that 
however much Christ was moved with com- 
passion for the multitude, His mercy did 
not blind Him to their faults. He spoke 
of special blessedness which accompanied 
poverty. He said, openly, that the kingdom 
of heaven was far easier of entrance to the 
poor than to the rich. And yet the poor had 
to enter. They were not placed within its 
bounds without any pains or trouble on their 
part ; and, at the last, Christ was constrained 
to admit that the people (using the word in its 
common sense) rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves. The greatest popular 
ovation which He received brought the tears 
of sorrow into His eyes, not the thrill of joy 
into His heart. And we all know that He 
was so unpopular in the end as to bring a 
ery of contemptuous execration upon His 
head from the assembled multitude. 





The lost, the most degraded, the poorest, 
even among criminals, have a willing friend 
in Christ. Such a one as receives the just 
reward of his deeds when put to the shame 
and pain of public punishment can find a 
Saviour, if he turns his face to Christ. But 
He promised no Paradise to the impenitent 
thief, however grievously tormented, any 
more than He did to Dives when He asked 
for the services of Lazarus. It was the same 
when He addressed Himself to the leaders 
and representatives of the Church, or reli- 
gious world. He heaped woes upon their 
professedly pious heads, but He told them 
the reasons why He did so. He was, indeed, 
specially severe with them, for to them much 
had been given, and they ought to have 
known their Master’s will ; for them, indeed, 
there were many stripes. 

Altogether, in setting their mission before 
His apostles, in showing the cross to any 
that would follow Him, in dealing with the 
fickle multitude, in those parables which were 
intended to illustrate the kingdom of God, 
and in which the idle, careless, self-indul- 
gent, inconsiderate and froward are sharply 
punished, we see the Divine severity of Christ. 
I calli it “Divine” because it was unlike too 
much which prevails among men. This is 
most notable, and must never be forgotten. 
In all that He said and did there was no 
bitterness, there was no haste to execute 
judgment. Whether those whom He re- 
buked were of high or low degree there was 
no real diminution of His love, but it was a 
love which could not embrace such as were 
double-minded, or felt no shame at sin. He 
says, “If any man will open the door I will 
come in.” But there must be an opening of 
the door when He knocks. The prodigal has 
no fatted calf provided for him in the far 
country, though he be starving; but when 
he sets his face homeward all is changed. 
When the mysterious change in our percep- 
tion comes, when we realise evil, when we 
are touched with a sense that we have been 
and done wrong, then we pass the unseen 
line between Divine severity and love. Then, 
as we feel unworthy, He takes us closer to 
Himself with that abundant generosity which 
He tried to set before men in the greatest of 
His parables. There, though he was yet 4 
eat way off, when the father saw the face of 

once ungracious son turned towards his 
rightful home, he asked no questions, pre- 
pared no formula of penitence to be recited, 
demanded no explanations, but had compas- 
sion, and ran, and fell on his neck and kissed 
him. 





THE LAST OF THE FENWICKES. 


By HELEN SHIPTON, 
Avrtnor or ‘‘DaGcmar,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE FATE OF THE LETTER, 


“‘ T shall as now do more for you 
Than ’longeth to womanhede ! 
* . * . > 


For in my mynde, of all mankynde, 
I love but you alone.” 
The Nut-browne Mayde. 

. ier kitchen at the Grange was in some 

respects the pleasantest room in the 
house. It, at least, had not been robbed 
of past splendours, or invaded by tawdry 
modern cheapnesses ; and by the aid of a 
huge fire and some gleaming tin-ware its 
wide shelves and dressers looked as well as 
they had ever done. 

Isobel’s pleasantest hours—except those in 
which she had lost herself in one of the 
“Waverleys,” or had just discovered a new 
story that looked interesting in some old 
“Keepsake”—had beer spent in the kitchen ; 
which was fortunate, since she was compelled 
to pass a good part of her time there. 

At the time when her first love-letter was 
being written, away below thereat Thurleston, 
she was standing in the kitchen, shrouded 
in her big apron, her slender hands busy 
with some of the more delicate parts of the 
cooking, in which the one domestic was also 
engaged at the other end of the table. 

They talked, as they worked thus in com- 
pany. The only two women in a household 
of rough men must needs have something in 
common ; and though Isobel was not one of 
those women who can confide in a servant, 
she recognised much that was good in this 
exceedingly uncultivated specimen, and was 
not repelled by her occasional coarsenesses 
as many ladies might have been. To the 
pure all things are pure; and life at Cogshall 
Grange would have robbed the veriest prude 
of her power of being shocked at any evil 
that did not go below the surface. 

There was, in fact, nothing for Isobel to 
confide, had she been so minded. Even this 
half-civilised creature could perceive the 
difference between Alwyn and the other 
“gentlemen” who came to the Grange, and 
knew, as well as if she had been told, what 
he came for. 

“A sight better for her than that soft lad, 
Froggatt,” thought the handmaiden to her- 
self. ““ And loves the ground she walks on! 
I wonder if she'll go and live down yonder 
at Thurl’ston? I wish I durst ask her, for 
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I shouldn’t stay here after she was out of it. 
I don’t say nothing; but I know she is sweet 
upon him, without wanting to ask.” 

In spite of her discretion it was obvious 
that Miss Sarah did want to say something ; 
for she fidgeted over her work, cleared her 
throat impressively several times, and 
answered her young mistress’s questions 
rather at random. 

“T never see such a place as this,” she 
broke out at last. ‘There’s never any stir- 
rings going on, and if there’s a bit of news 
about one is like to wait a week for it. It’s 
my belief, if the Judgment Day was to come, 
it ‘ud be all over before we got to hear of 
it!’ 

“Hush ! Sarah, you ought not to talk like 
that,” answered Isobel, hiding a smile, and 
making mental note of the saying with a 
view to amusing Alwyn. She had repeated 
Sarah’s somewhat wildly original sayings to 
him before ; sayings that had hardly amused 
her at all at the time, but which provoked 
the young man to peals of infectious laughter. 

Sarah only answered by some half inarti- 
culate muttering of discontent with her 
present lot, and Isobel returned to the charge. 

“Why should we care so much to know 
what is going on?” she said; “‘it is not likely 
to concern us at all, whatever people say or 


: ” 


ao 


“Tsn’t it?” said the girl, with a significant 


look. “ There’s things folks ought to know, 
I think. When people’s had things said 
against them z 

“Hush!” said her young mistress again, 
lifting her hand with rather a haughty 
gesture. “ You had better not tell me any 
more, Sarah. You know that I cannot do 
as I would choose. And there are people 
who come here whom I find it quite difficult 
enough to be civil to, already.” 

“You ought to know all the same, Miss 
Isobel,” answered Sarah with unusual gravity. 
“Tt’s well to know where the holes in the 
causeway are—specially when you can't 
choose your road. For my part, I like to 
know both my friends and them that has a 
spite against me; and then I can act 
according, even if I have to speak contrari- 
wise.” 

Isobel was silent, with a vague perception 
that Sarah was not only unusually epigram- 
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matic, but very much in earnest, and had 
better be allowed her own way. 

“Tt was Alice Brunt told me,” went on 
Sarah, no longer checked, and settling down 
comfortably to her story, “and it was 
Charles Harrison told her, but who told him 
she didn’t know, so I can’t say. I was down 
at the Brunts last night, and she stepped a 
bit up the road with meas I came home, and 
told me, and she'll swear it’s true.” 

She paused invitingly, but Isobel would 
not ask a question, and she was fain to go on 
without. 

“Tt seems it was a week ago, and there 
was a lot of gentlemen at the ‘Arms’ at 
Castledene—them young men that goes about 
together on perambulators, or whatever they 
call them. And that Blackmore was there, 
him as comes here with his ugly eyeglass, 
and insults a respectable servant-girl that 
doesn’t want to have anything to say to him, 
and he was talking about our folks. And 
Mr. Craufurd come in, and they went on 
talking ; and that Blackmore said something 
about you, Miss Isobel. He said that you'd 
been sweet upon him, and courted him many 
a time, only he wasn’t such a fool as to take 
any notice! Nay, don’t look like that, Miss 
Isobel; you fair scare me!” 

Isobel’s cheeks had changed from white to 


crimson, and to white again, and the fire in 
her eyes, as she stood with hands tightly 
locked together and lips just parted, might 
have “scared” Wilson Blackmore himself, 
had he been there. 

“Wait a minute, Miss Isobel,” went on 


Sarah, more rapidly. ‘“ He didn’t altogether 
get the best of it neither. Mr. Craufurd 
got up, Charles said, as cool as you please, and 
told him that he was a liar. And Blackmore 
couldn’t answer back, and tried to hit him, 
the big coward !—but Mr. Craufurd stopped 
him as neat as possible, and gave him a good 
slap across his ugly mouth. And then the 
others come betwixt and parted them, and 
Mr. Craufurd said he’d stop there all his 
life but why that brute should beg your par- 
don. And then Mr. George Beresford come 
in and made him do it, and they all went 
their ways home. I wish I'd been 
there to see,” went on Sarah, falling from the 
epic into the reflective style. “Only I'd 
have been afraid that great ‘nowt’ ’ud do 
Mr. Craufurd some harm. I don’t believe 
Mr. Craufurd’s as strong as I’d wish him.” 
Isobel made no answer for the moment. 
She was going on now with her work with 
that swift precision that in some people is 
born of strong excitement, and her eyes 





were shining with other feelings besides 
anger. 

“Don’t say anything to any one else, 
Sarah,” she said at last, in rather disappoint- 
ingly calm tones, and was silent again, 
Quietly as she had spoken her pulses were 
throbbing wildly with anger and shame, 
gratitude and tender pride. How could she 
look her lover in the face again, now that 
she knew that he had heard that shameful 
lie? How could she thank and praise him 
sufficiently for that prompt denial and de. 
fence of which he had not even thought it 
worth while to tell her ? 

‘Very well, Miss Isobel,” said Sarah, after 
a pause. “He’s coming here to-night, isn’t 
he, miss ?” 

“T believe so,” answered oer young mis- 
tress, not troubling herself to inquire which 
“he” was meant. ‘I shall have to sit out 
here with you, Sarah,” she went on, breaking 
into a little unmirthful laugh. “ Will you 
give me a seat by your fire ?” 

“Why, Miss Isobel ?” 

“T shall not sit in the same room with him 
again: and he would perhaps follow me into 
the wainscot parlour. So I shall sit out 
here.” 

‘Master will be crabby about it.” 

“T can’t help it. I have put up with more 
than they have a right to expect already.” 

She dusted the flour from her finger-tips, 
and put her finished cakes into the oven with 
a conclusive air ; then went about the rest of 
her work, wearing an abstracted look which 
Sarah respected by saying no more. Last, 
she went into the dining-room and brought 
out her work-basket and book, and only just 
in time, for at that moment a dog-cart drove 
into the yard, 

Mr. Wilson Blackmore had, it seemed, 
made up that quarrel with the Fenwickes over 
which he had been so savage that evening at 
Castledene. Rogues are sometimes curiously 
long-suffering with one another, and perhaps 
he had, or thought he had, something to gain 
by keeping the doors of the Grange still 
open to him. He let himself in now, un- 
announced, by the side door, and narrowly 
escaped running against Isobel in the passage. 
She stepped back into the kitchen and waited 
there with flashing eyes till he was safely in 
the dining-room, then returned to her task 
of helping to prepare the family meal, in 4 
mood of tense-strung passion that was oddly 
in contrast with her occupation. Presently 
old Mr. Fenwicke appeared through the scul- 
lery, coming to wash his hands and take off 
his boots in the back kitchen, by way of sole 
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reparation for dinner. Isobel spoke to him, 
dly turning her head. 

“ You will sit down to dinner without me 
to-night, grandfather, and you need not trou- 
ble to send for me. I shall not sit down to 
table with that man.” 

“What man?” 

“Mr. Wilson Blackmore.” 

“What's amiss? What has he done?” 
asked Mr. Fenwicke, rather fretfully, tug- 
ging at a refractory boot. 

“You had better ask him,” answered his 
grand-daughter, her face full of a superb 
scorn that was not its least congenial ex- 
pression. “Ido not think that I need de- 
grade myself by repeating the lies he sees 
fit to tell.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, girl! The chap’ll 
none bite you,” answered the old man, who 
talked more broadly amongst his own people 
than he did with Alwyn. “ You'll come in, 
and sit you down as usual, or there'll be 
trouble about it.” 

He spoke more peevishly than violently. 
After all, little as she was regarded, Isobel 
held a position of dreary independence in 
that household, and could, in her capacity of 
housekeeper, do much as she pleased. He 
thrust his feet into a pair of easy worn-out 
shoes, and shuffled away, and Isobel helped 
her handmaiden to dish up the dinner, with 
quick angry movements full of defiant grace. 

If Curtis had been at home he would pro- 
bably have tried, out of sheer wantonness, 
to compel her to come in, but Adam she 
knew would not interfere with her. She 
was not molested, therefore, and when the 
clatter of knives and forks announced that 
dinner was well begun in the other room, 
she stepped outside into the afternoon sun- 
shine that was beginning to flood the farm- 
yard. 

Isobel sat down on the grey stone “ upping 
stock,” and dreamily watched the long-legged 
ill-bred fowls scratching in the refuse of the 
yard, and tried to think. She detested Wil- 
son Blackmore, and she loved Alwyn more 
than ever—that was the beginning and end of 
her reflections. She was never going to see 
or speak to that wretch again, for her lover’s 
sake as well as for her own; but her burn- 
ing wrath and shame were almost worth bear- 
ing for the sake of the sweet assurance that 
hadcomewith them. Desolate as she had once 
fancied herself, she had a true knight to fight 
for her, worthy to have figured in any tale of 
old romance, and since he had not been hurt 
she could not be altogether sorry that he had 
had this opportunity of showing his noble- 





ness. The joy of such pride and gratitude 
as she felt now was so keen that it was 
almost pain—a longing to do something in 
return that ached, as it were, for an outlet. 

“T will never forget it, never,” she half 
sobbed to herself. “I could be very proud, 
and hard, and unforgiving to some people if 
they offended me even a little, but I would 
_— be so to him, for the sake of this; even 
i we . 

Thoughts of the future went to the winds, 
and she started to her feet, listening to some 
distant sounds. Isobel Fenwicke was her 
father’s own daughter, where horses were 
concerned, in spite of her indignant repudia- 
tion of “the talk of the stable,” and she 
could distinguish the sound of a horse’s feet 
as some of us can those of a man. 

“Tt is Rowena,” she murmured to herself, 
almost as soon as the hoofs had passed the 
outer gate. “‘How strange that he should 
come so late!” and her hands went instinc- 
tively to her hair and her dress, repairing 
with deft touches the little disorder that her 
late occupation had left. 

Rowena had turned in at the yard gateway 
in another moment, and with a shock of disap- 
pointment Isobel saw that her rider was not 
Alwyn ; only a respectable groom-like young 
man, who dismounted when he caught sight 
of her, and advanced, touching his hat. 

“Miss Fenwicke?” he said inquiringly, 
and as she made an affirmative gesture he 
put a letter into her hand. The writing she 
had never seen before, but she knew from 
whom it must be. Letters were rare enough 
at Cogshall, and letters for Isobel rarest of 
all, and in her surprise, almost alarm, she 
forgot the messenger altogether. She sat 
down on the upping-stock, studying the 
address of the unopened letter; and the 
man, after waiting respectfully for a moment 
or two, concluded that she would not open 
it while he was there, and mounted and rode 
away. Had he encountered Sarah he might 
have had presence of mind to ask if he 
should wait for an answer, but he was a 
simple youth, used only to the more ele- 
mentary duties of the stable, and the young 
lady frightened him, because she was so 
unlike what he had expected. 

Isobel read the letter through twice, de- 
liberately, then dropped it and her clasped 
hands on her knee, and gazed blankly 
through the open gateway, where Rowena 
had long since disappeared. 

She was dismayed, perplexed—and at the 
mere thought of being compelled to break 
her new-formed resolution her anger blazed 
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up more hotly than ever. Yet she was not | 


altogether sorry that her lover had set her | 
so hard a task. To have something not too 
easy to do for him was just then a pleasure 
so keen as to be worth a little mortification. 
And Isobel kept some wit even in her anger, 
and did not mean to humble herself more 
than was absolutely necessary. 

She read through the letter again, not dis- 
tracted now by its purport from noticing the 
tenderness with which it began and ended, 
and with one quick half-ashamed look round 
she allowed herself to kiss the signature. 
Then she rose and went into the house, and 
sent Sarah into the dining-roem to see if 
anything more was needed, and to report to 
her if they had nearly done dinner. 

‘They have about done eating,” announced 
Sarah in her usual forcible style. “As for 
drinking, it’s much if they finish with that 
these two hours.” 

“ Just go back there, will you, Sarah,” said 
her young mistress, after a moment’s thought, 
“and ask Mr. Adam to come this way and 
speak to me a moment.” 

Sarah obeyed, with a little wonder, and in 
an instant Adam Fenwicke’s heavy tread was 
heard following her into the kitchen. 

“Well, Missy!” he said, with his not un- 
amiable grin. ‘“What’s up to-night, and why 
wouldn’t you come to dinner with us ?” 

‘“‘ Never mind,” she answered with feverish 
eagerness. ‘‘That man has insulted me be- 
fore, and none of you could do anything 
better than look on and laugh! I shall not 
give him the chance again, and I have better 
protection now than yours, thank Heaven! 
But you must do one thing. Find out from 
him where Curtis and George Beresford are. 
Do you understand? Make him tell you 
at once, and bring me word where a letter 
would find them. But whatever you do, 
don’t let him find out that it is I who want 
to know.” 

“What do you want to know for?” de- 
manded the slow-witted giamt, with dull eyes 
fixed upon her face. 

“T cannot tell you now. Perhaps I may 
another time. But mischief will come of it 
if you don’t help me! Go quickly, and make 
him tell you; and mind what I have said.” 

Slow as he was, he could not mistake the 
desperate earnestness of her tone. “All 
right,” he said good-naturedly. “I'll find 
out for you—though I'll be hanged if I can 
think what all the fuss is about.” 

Isobel watched him go with some misgiv- 
ings, which increased as nearly an hour went 





by and he did not return. Driven at last 


by necessity, she sent in Sarah to ask “jf 
there was any answer,” to which message 
Sarah could elicit no reply, but a hoarse 
chuckle and a “ No!” 

**Some of them’ll have headaches in the 
morning,” reported the girl cheerfully. “Mas- 
ter’s been to the cellar again since dinner.” 

* Could you ask Mr. Moultrie to come to 
me ¢” asked her mistress, a little doubtfully. 

*T doubt he wouldn’t be any use if he did 
come, Miss Isobel. I don’t think he takes 
much more than what he’s been used to,” 
went on the plain-spoken Sarah, “but it seems 
to take effect of him a deal sooner, and that’s 
not the way with them mostly !” 

Isobel did not specially heed this last re. 
mark, though it confirmed some recent obser- 
vations of her own. 

She was wondering what she ought to do 
next. How she was to carry out Alwyn’s 
wishes—what would be his wishes now if he 
knew all ? 

The time was going on, the precious hours 
that he too might be counting impatiently 
down there at Thurleston. He was depend- 
ing on her, and she had done nothing as yet. 

The days were at their very longest now, 
sometimes lately they had seemed as if they 
would never end—yet surely this one was 
drawing to a close more swiftly than usual. 
Herewere the last sun-rays stealing in already 
at the northern window, moving so fast along 
the yellow-washed wall, slipping from point 
to point even while she watched them, as if 
to warn her how the time was slipping away. 

It was a strange scene upon which the 
sunbeams gleamed askance—the wide low 
room beginning to gather shadow already, 
the stout homely form of the girl who sat by 
the fire, following with friendly uncompre- 
hending eyes the movement of that slender 
little figure pacing restlessly up and down, 
from the shadow into the sunlight and back 
again, with clasped hands and face that 
showed first dark, then light, but always with 
doubt, and trouble, and impatience in every 
delicate line. 

Suddenly the dining-room door opened, a 
voice shouted down the passage, “ Isobel !” 

“Yes!” she answered, but she did not 
move to obey the summons, and after an- 
other shout Adam followed his voice down 
the passage. 

“You've got to come and ask him your 
self!” he said, appearing in the kitchen door- 
way. “He says he won't tell without.” 

The flash of Isobel’s eyes and the com- 
pression of her lips spoke volumes ; but she 
was not given to wasting words. She gave 
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one glance at the speaker, and saw that now 
at least reproach and remonstrance would be 
wasted on him. 

“Very well, I’m coming,” she answered 
quietly, and even in the midst of her wrath, 
and of an almost physical shrinking, her 
heart gave a bound at the thought that she 
was doing for Alwyn what she would have 
done for no other man living. 

Adam Fenwicke went noisily back to the 
dining-room, and she entered after him, leay- 
ing the door ajar. 

On that south-eastern side of the house it 
seemed almost dark, compared with the sun- 
shine she had left. The room was dim with 
tobacco smoke, and redolent of alcohol, pre- 
senting an atmosphere and a scene with which 
she was only too familiar, but which had not 
grown the more pleasing to her on that 
account. 

There is a courage, however, which is born 
of use. While another girl would have been 
simply bewildered and disgusted, Isobel Fen- 
wicke was taking in the situation and calcu- 
lating the chances for and against her. 

Arthur Moultrie was asleep. If he were 
awake he would be of no use now. Adam 
Fenwicke was distinctly not sober—he was 
therefore about as useful an ally, in these 
delicate circumstances, as a faithful but ex- 
ceptionally-stupid mastiff. Her grandfather 
was sober enough, but it was almost impos- 
sible to predict what he would say or do in 
such a case. 

As for Wilson Blackmore himself—her 
very eyes recoiled from him and took him 
into account last—he had his wits about him, 
that was plain enough; and whether wine 
could make him more brutal than he gene- 
rally was would now be seen. 

He rose as she looked at him, and came 
towards her—came on till something in her 
look warned him to draw no nearer—then 
recoiled, with a clumsy assumption of indif- 
ference, and leaned against the edge of the 
table. 

“Well ?” he said. 

“Can you tell me,” she began, without 
preamble or any show of courtesy ; “can you 
tell me where George Beresford is ?” 

“What do you want to know for?” 
_“Thave a letter tosend to him. If you are 
his friend, as you have professed to be, you 
should wish for him to have it ; can you tell 
me where to send it ?” 

“To be sure I can!” 

“Where, then ?” she asked, not very hope- 
fully, for his expression contradicted the 
obliging readiness of his words. 





“I didn’t say I would tell,” he answered, 
with a jeering laugh. ‘You must ask me 
more civilly than that, my lady, if you want 
to know anything.” 

The look in Isobel’s eyes might have given 
the Laureate a fresh illustration of his simile, 
“ A wild thing taken in a trap, That sees the 
hunter coming through the wood.” But she 
answered with a scornful fluency— 

“Oh! I ask your pardon. Will you be so 
very good—if you please—as to let me know 
where Mr. George Beresford is staying at 
present ?” 

“Come! that’s more like it. I thought 
we should have prettier behaviour, just now. 
Well! I’m sure I’m always delighted to 
oblige a lady ; but then, you see, I’m a man 
of my word.” 

“‘ What has that to do with it?” 

“Why ! a good deal. Because, you see, I 
passed my word to my friend, Mr. Curtis 
Fenwicke, that I wouldn’t tell where he was 
gone off to. And since you know they're 
together—why ! there it is, you see.” 

Isobel pressed her hands together, and set 
her pretty teeth. Not one word of this did 
she believe, but she dared not say so; never- 
theless she was not quite at her wit’s end yet. 

“George Beresford’s father is ill,” she said, 
as if half to herself. “This letter is to let 
him know that. He may lose a good deal 
by not getting it ; and if he heard afterwards 
that some one might have let him have it 
and did not——” 

A darker look came for a moment over the 
evil face opposite to her ; then Wilson Black- 
more leaned back a little further against the 
table, and began to whistle. 

“Who's to know all that?” he inquired, 
airily. ‘When a man goes off, and leaves 
no address, he can’t blame folks if they don’t 
send his letters after him.” 

“He will, though,” said Isobel, slowly, 
taking the letter from her pocket, and looking 
again at Alwyn’s handwriting to give herself 
courage. ‘“ Will you send this letter to him, 
since you will not tell me where he is ” 

“ Why should I bother myself with it? I 
don’t know, though ; perhaps I might, if you 
were to look sweet enough at me! You look 
uncommon handsome, Miss Isobel, especially 
when you look sweet ; and if you come to 
asking a faveur of me, I’m not going to put 
up with black looks any more.” 

The man hated her, and she knew it. But 
there was a kind of insolent admiration in 
his looks that made him a thousand times 
more loathsome in her eyes than he would 
otherwise have been. Isobel glanced round 
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at the other two. Mr. Fenwicke was elabo- 
rately taking no notice, and Adam was 
watching them with a hazy perception of 
something amusing going on. There was no 
help to be had there. 

She held out the letter silently. His last 
words had made it almost impossible for her 
to control her voice to speak. 

“ Well? what do you say ?” he asked, as 
if teasing a child. 

“Will you take the letter—for your 
friend’s sake ?” 

“Perhaps I will—if you pay me!” 

“You had better name your price,” said 
Isobel, after an instant’s pause of astonish- 
ment. “I think I can promise that it will 
be paid.” 

“Oh! it’s you who must pay me, and down 
on the nail. If I’m to act twopenny post- 
man for you, I must have a kiss, that’s all! 
Money won’t do it—if it was a thousand 
pounds !” 

He held out his hand for the letter, and 
stooped forward as he spoke ; and Isobel 
recoiled with a gesture of swift repugnance, 
at which he broke out into a loud, jeering 
laugh, chorused by Adam in the background. 

“JT would brand my lips with a hot iron 
sooner !” she cried, forgetting even the letter 
for the moment. 

“ Perhaps I know that, my lady!” he an- 
swered in the same tone; “and perhaps the 
kiss ‘Il taste all the sweeter! If I’m to do 
you a favour I mean to take your pride down 
a peg or two, and that way ‘ll do as well 
as any.” 

She turned from him, and walked the 
whole length of the room and back again, 
clutching the letter fast in her clasped 
hands. 

“Grandfather!” she cried, coming to a 
stop before Mr. Fenwicke. ‘ You hear what 
this man says—can’t you help me ?” 

Mr. Fenwicke’s eyes were less to be met 
or to be depended upon than ever. 

“Tt’s none of my business,” he said, indif- 
ferently ; “nor yet of yours, as far as I can 
see. What have you got to do with Mr. 
George Beresford and his letters? But as 
for t’other thing, if you want him to do you 
a favour, why! what’s a kiss betwixt a young 
man and a young woman? [I'll be bound 
you've been kissed before, for all you make 
such a work about it!” 

In the white heat of such passion as 
Isobel’s a woman does not blush. She 
walked once more down the long room and 
up again, while the three men watched her 
—two in uncomprehending amusement, the 





third in malign enjoyment, which for once 
comprehended only too well. Alwyn’s letter 
seemed to float before her eyes. 

“ T trust to you. . . . I am afraid that time 
presses. . . . You know the importance of 
this. . . . I trust to you, and I know you will 
not fail me.” 

How could she fail him after that? But 
what would he think of the price that she 
must pay? Would he let her pay it if he 
knew? She recalled certain flashes of spirit 
that she had noticed in her fair-faced young 
lover, and felt half convinced that he would 
kill this man, or at any rate have a good t 
for it, rather than she should be forced to 
yield her lips to him. Then the habitual 
self-depreciation that was near akin to her 
pride came to the surface. ‘ Whyshould he 
care so much what I do?” she asked herself. 
“Surely he would care more about his 
brother, and Mr. Beresford who has loved 
him so much. How can I tell him that I 
could not do what he wished, because I 
would not humble myself?” 

She turned suddenly towards Blackmore, 
and spoke, with the whole length of the 
room between them. 

“Will you promise to deliver the letter 
safely, and at once, if I do what you wish ?” 

“Swear it on the book, if you like. Here's 
two witnesses, and all proper. Where's the 
Testament ?” 

“There is no need to be profane, as well 
as—the rest. I must take your word, I 
suppose. Here is the letter.” 

She came slowly down the long room, her 
face white through the deepening twilight, 
her lips set. Despite its beauty of outline 
that face, with its Medusa look of pain, and 
anger, and bitter scorn, was about as “ un- 
kissable ” as well could be. 

Wilson Blackmore was not sensitive to 
looks. As far as he realised her feeling it 
merely gave piquancy to his enjoyment. He 
kept her waiting for a moment, standing 
before him in haughty submission like some 
enslaved princess before a barbarian con- 
queror, then took the letter from her hand, 
and at the same moment stooped and kissed 
her, roughly yet deliberately. 

“There!” he said. ‘I wonder what Mr. 
Craufurd would say to that, if he knew! 
Don’t you be frightened. I shan’t tell him, 
unless you turn nasty again, and provoke 
me !” 

Isobel made no answer. A burning painful 
flush of shame was dyeing her face and throat, 
but she had not suffered herself to shrink. 
She gave her enemy one look, which to some 
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men would have been worse to bear than 
a public flogging, and walked slowly away. 

“Remember! you have promised,” she 
paused at the door to say, and the next 
instant was gone. 

Adam Fenwicke chuckled, under the im- 
pression that he had seen an amusing little 
comedy, and poured himself out some more 
brandy, over which he presently fell into a 
half doze. Arthur Moultrie was asleep still 
in the elbow chair. Mr. Fenwicke looked 
round, and motioned Wilson Blackmore to 
come and sit beside him. They talked for 
a good while, low and earnestly, Mr. Fen- 
wicke seeming to urge something, to which 
the other was not unwilling to lend an ear, 
if not a hand. 

Finally Wilson Blackmore handed over 
the letter, which he had been playing with 
all this time, and Mr. Fenwicke tore it in 
two, lit the pieces with a match, and tossed 
them into the empty grate, where both men 
watched them carefully till the last spark 
had died out. Then they looked at one 
another and laughed, and the younger man 
rose to go. 

“T'll be off then now,” he said ; “since I’m 
to send that on at once, perhaps it’s time I 
set about it.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—A CAUTION. 


“ In some fair love-land far and fine 
Through golden years our feet shall range, 
Since I am hers and she is mine, 
We live in love and fear no change.” 
From “ Fiametta.” 

WHEN Carr Beresford landed at South- 
ampton he was met by a telegram from 
Alwyn. His father was still alive, though 
in great danger, and he was urged to come 
on as quickly as possible. He would have 
done that in any case, and indeed had not 
lost a moment so far; but he took the tele- 
gram placidly, as he had taken all the other 
incidents of his hurried journey. Carr 
Beresford was not easily excited. He loved 
his father after his own fashion, and meant 
to see him again if rapid travelling could ac- 
complish it, but he did not fret himself into 
a fever over unavoidable delays as A’. yn 
would have done in like case. He slept 
wherever sleep was possible, did ni find 
anxiety spoil his appetite for a traveller’s 
hurried meals, had an eye for various points 
of interest that seemed to shc.ten the dis- 
tance, and finally got out at the Chesterford 
Station, looking fresh-coloured and well- 
liking, not at all as if he had been travelling 
night and day for six days. He had in fact 
saved a train, and arrived two hours earlier 





than they had thought it possible for him to 
come. It was early in the morning, and the 
stationmaster had had no news since the 
night before. Carr sent for a hansom, and 
drove off to Thurleston. The door opened 
as the cab drew up before it, and Alwyn ran 
down the steps, and almost fell into Carr’s 
arms. 

“He is better! Lindsay says we may 
have good hopes of him now,” he said, and 
Carr muttered something inarticulate, but 
thankful, and looked round and up at the 
house, as if he had hardly ventured to take 
it all in before, or be glad that he had 
reached home at last. 

“Come in; you must be done up. Oh, it 
is good to have you back!” said Alwyn, not 
very steadily, after a minute ; and they went 
up the steps, looking at each other, with 
Alwyn’s hand on Carr’s shoulder. 

Conyers Beresford had appeared just in- 
side the hall door, but for the moment 
neither of the young men noticed him ; Alwyn 
because he was half blind with long watching, 
and dizzy with this first breath of fresh 
morning air, and Carr because he was looking 
with dismay at his brother’s face, which 
bore traces of what might have been weeks 
rather than days of watching and anxiety. 

“Done up?” he said. “Oh, I'm fit 
enough. It’s you that are done up, by the 
look of you. What have you been doing to 
yourself ?” 

Here he perceived his uncle, and shook 
hands with him, hardly answering his in- 
quiries, however, though Alwyn was now 
sufficiently restored to admonish him, by a 
private pinch of the shoulder, of his want of 
manners, answering lightly : 

“Oh, I shall be all right now that you 
are come, and he is on the mend. He is 
asleep now, and mustn’t be disturbed. Come 
in here and have some breakfast. It’s on 
the table.” 

The three turned into the dining-room, 
where breakfast had been half over when 
Carr’s arrival had disturbed them. Alwyn 
rang the bell and ordered more coffee, while 
Alice was greeting her brother, and her 
uncle was noticing, half jealously, that their 
manner towards each other was certainly not 
warmer than towards this other who was no 
real kin to them. 

They sat down to breakfast, all but Alwyn, 
who put himself into a big arm-chair, from 
whence he feasted his eyes upon Carr, and 
questioned him about his journey. Pre- 
sently, after a little pause in the conversa- 
tion, he was discovered to be sound asleep; 
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and after that Carr became somewhat silent, 
going steadily on with his breakfast, but 
seeming to have nothing more to say for 
himself save in the way of very brief answers 
to his uncle’s questions. 

Connie came in presently, welcomed Carr 
very quietly, and took Alice away with her ; 
and Conyers Beresford finished his last cup 
of coffee, leaned back in his chair, and looked 
his nephew over deliberately. 

Carr Beresford was not clever, and did not 
look it; but men of his stamp usually get 
credit for having “a good deal in them.” 
Certainly, whatever there is in them never 
comes out, so may safely be reckoned upon 
as a reserve force. Perhaps this particular 
young man had not very much in him, but 
what there was, was of sterling quality. He 
had been rather the butt of the mess when 
he and Alwyn first joined their regiment, 
but Alwyn—who laughed at every one else 
—not only spared Carr, but never allowed 
any one else to laugh at him without taking 
prompt revenge; and for some unexplained 
reason, Alwyn clung to the society of this 
rather dull young fellow, respected his opin- 
ion, and perhaps loved him all the more for 
the monotonous steadiness of his imperturb- 
able temper. 

“He is not bright,” thought his uncle, 
watching him ; “ but he doesn’t look a senti- 
mental fool either. I'll give him a hint, any- 
way, and let him make the best he can of it. 
He’s a man now, and must have learnt a 
little common sense since he went away.” 

“ There is much to be thankful for in this 
favourable turn of your father’s illness,” he 
began at last. ‘ From what the doctor tells 
me, it was hardly to be hoped for at one 

i Of course, at your father’s age, 
he cannot expect to be as strong as he was 
before, and he will be liable to a return at 
any time 
tions which cannot be lost sight of even 
under such circumstances, and I believe that 
if he had been taken at this particular time 
it would have proved most unfortunate for 
your brother, and indeed for all of you.” 

Carr just lifted his horizontal eyebrows, 
as if the proposition were a self-evident one, 
and gave a little glance at Alwyn, which did 
not escape the old lawyer. 

“T mean your brother, George,” he went on 
emphatically, but lowering his voice a little. 
“‘ Are you aware that your father and he are 
not upon good terms ?” 

“T’ve heard something of it.” 

“T believe that your father had been alter- 
ing his will within a day or two before his 





illness ; and as soon as he is better I should 
recommend you to look into the matter as 
far as you can. It is your duty to look after 
George’s interests ; and, besides, he may not 
be the only sufferer.” 

* Didn’t George come home when he heard 
how ill my father was?” asked Carr, with 
what his uncle took for astute reserve, but 
which was nothing of the kind. 

“No. He has not been heard of. I was 
told he was communicated with, but , 

He paused, waiting for the young man to 
draw his own conclusions. Whatever con- 
clusions Carr drew, he said nothing ; and his 
uncle went on. 

“The attention—it might be called devo. 
tion—which has been shown to your father 
in his illness is of course undeniable ; but 
when it comes to shutting out every one— 
almost his own daughters—from his sick- 
room, the motive is clear enough ; at least 
tomy mind. I do not wish to be unchari- 
table, but as a man of the world I have my 
opinion, in which I should be only too glad 
to find myself mistaken. I speak only to 
put you on your guard.” 

“ Against what?” asked the nephew sto- 
lidly ; and they both glanced, almost fur- 
tively, at Alwyn’s face, pale and clear against 
the dull crimson leather of the great chair, 
with lips a little pale and eyes that, even 
when closed, showed dark shadows beneath 
them. 

“You are very fond of him ?” said Conyers 
Beresford in his cautiously-lowered voice. 

“T suppose so,” answered Carr. His tone 
might have been carefully modulated to ex- 
press nothing, and again his uncle misunder- 
stood him. 

“Tt is very satisfactory that it should be 


so. Anything like jangling, in a family so 


| peculiarly constituted as yours, is above all 
But there are considera- | 


things to be avoided; but you will be able 
to judge for yourself of the state of the case. 
You have been away a long time, and your 
father is getting old, and naturally falls under 
whatever influence is nearest at hand; and 
your brother George has not the tact of some 
other people—more’s the pity. It will be 
your part, now that you are come home, to 
look after his interests and those of your 
sisters, as well as your own. I am glad to 
see that you seem ready to take a sensible 
view of the matter ; and when you have had 
time to look round you, if you want any 
advice or co-operation you may rely upon 
mine.” 

Conyers Beresford rose as he spoke, and 


' when he had finished his low-toned oration 
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strolled off, leaving his nephew to gaze blankly 
after him. He believed in dropping a hint, 
and leaving it to germinate without further 
interference, and was agreeably surprised at 
having been allowed to say his say for the 
present without protest or discussion. 

About five minutes after he had gone, Carr 
arrived at an understanding of what he meant. 
He was more slow than stupid, and was not 
so unsophisticated as not to be aware of the 
existence in the world of such schemes and 
motives as his uncle had spoken of. He rose 
up, pushed aside his empty plate, and strolled 
round the table to the fireplace, against which 
he leaned his back, looking down upon Alwyn, 
who slept too soundly to be disturbed by his 
movement any’ more than by what had gone 
before it. 

As he looked, a smile stole over his square 
and somewhat inexpressive countenance—a 
smile which, if Conyers Beresford could have 
seen and understood it, might have taught 
him something. Dogs do not smile, at least, 
few dogs can; but there was something doggish 
in Carr’s face at that moment. “Do what 
you like !” that smile said ; “I trust you more 
than myself. Order me as you like—but I 
will not even hurry you about that. What- 
ever you do, or don’t do, is right.” 

Perhaps that fixed look reached the sleeper, 
even in the land of dreams; for after a mo- 
ment or two Alwyn stirred a little, opened 
his eyes, looked a little bewildered for an 
instant, then stretched himself wearily, and 
settled himself against the cushions with a 
look of content. 

“There you are!” he said. “I was not 
sure I had not dreamt it all. I did not mean 
to drop off in that unceremonious fashion. 
How long have I been asleep ?” 

“Oh! not long. I’ve only just done 

breakfast, and Uncle Conyers has only just 
taken himself‘off. Perhaps I’d better go up- 
stairs myself, and get» a groom-down; one 
wants it after a night-journey or two.” 
_ “You don’t look as if you did. Don’t go 
Just yet, Jack ; I’m too comfortable to move, 
and you don’t know the satisfaction of seeing 
you stand there, solid as ever, and perhaps a 
little more so! . . . You know that George 
_ hever turned up !—and I was afraid, for more 
than a day, that neither of you would see 
him again.” 

“T know! Uncle Conyers has been telling 
me about it. I’m going to give him a piece 
of my mind presentiy. He implied, in his 
cautious way, that you had been keeping 
George, and the rest of us, out of the way, on 
purpose.” 





He laughed, as one does at something 
utterly preposterous, and Alwyn laughed too, 
but flushed a little. 

“You had better say nothing about it,” he 
said. “It isa fixed idea with him, and no- 
thing will get it out of his head. I must not 
quarrel with him, if I can help it ; nor must 
you. We understand each other, thank 
heaven, and you and I must do the best we 
can for George.” 

“ You must, if any one does. My father 
will never talk over business affairs with me, 
and I shouldn’t know what to say, if he did. 
As for George, he seems to be making a fool 
of himself, by what I can make out; and I 
should say, serve him right if he burns his 
fingers.” 

“There are—ins and outs—you don’t un- 
derstand yet,” murmured Alwyn sleepily. 
“Tl tell you all about it another time.” 

“Allright. But hadn’t you better go to 
bed now? The girls will tell me, if my father 
wants to see me. You look like—I don’t 
know what.” 

“ Not too much of a spectacle, I trust!” 
said Alwyn, waking up, and rising to look at 
himself in the chimney-glass, with naive in- 
terest. ‘I have some one to go and see, the 
very first time I can venture to leave the 
house for an hour or two, and I would rather 
not look a greater object than need be.” 

“Where is it you want to go?” asked 
Carr, perhaps wilfully stupid for once. 

“« Across the hills, and far away,’” hummed 
Alwyn, still looking at himself in the glass. 

“Humph! I hoped perhaps that was off 
again by now.” 

“My dear Jack! you are less than civil! 
I write to tell you that I am engaged toa 
lady, and you profess to think that in less 
than a fortnight I may have changed my 
mind, and thrown her over!” 

“ Well!” said Carr, stolidly. “I did hope 
so, all the same. I can’t fancy you mixed up 
with such a lot as that. Ithought you might 
have found ’em out by this time, and got out 
of the whole business.” 

“ Mixed up!” repeated Alwyn impatiently. 
“T suppose if you saw a diamond in the dust- 
heap you wouldn’t pick it up for fear of being 
‘mixed up,’ and carried away in the dust- 
cart! You are as prejudiced as my father ; 
neither of you having had the opportunity 
of knowing anything whatever about the 
matter !” 

“Don’t be savage, Al! 


I wasn’t saying a 
word against the lady herself. I never set 
eyes on her, to my knowledge.” 

“Of course not! If you had, you would 
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and after that Carr became somewhat silent, 
going steadily on with his breakfast, but 
seeming to have nothing more to say for 
himself save in the way of very brief answers 
to his uncle’s questions. 

Connie came in presently, welcomed Carr 
very quietly, and took Alice away with her ; 
and Conyers Beresford finished his last cup 
of coffee, leaned back in his chair, and looked 
his nephew over deliberately. 

Carr Beresford was not clever, and did not 
look it; but men of his stamp usually get 
credit for having “a good deal in them.” 
Certainly, whatever there is in them never 
comes out, so may safely be reckoned upon 
as a reserve force. Perhaps this particular 
young man had not very much in him, but 
what there was, was of sterling quality. He 
had been rather the butt of the mess when 
he and Alwyn first joined their regiment, 
but Alwyn—who laughed at every one else 
—not only spared Carr, but never allowed 
any one else to laugh at him without taking 
prompt revenge; and for some unexplained 
reason, Alwyn clung to the society of this 
rather dull young fellow, respected his opin- 
ion, and perhaps loved him all the more for 
the monotonous steadiness of his imperturb- 
able temper. 

“He is not bright,” thought his uncle, 
watching him ; “ but he doesn’t look a senti- 
mental fool either. I'll give him a hint, any- 
way, and let him make the best he can of it. 
He’s a man now, and must have learnt a 
little common sense since he went away.” 

“ There is much to be thankful for in this 
favourable turn of your father’s illness,” he 
began at last. ‘ From what the doctor tells 
me, it was hardly to be hoped for at one 

i Of course, at your father’s age, 
he cannot expect to be as strong as he was 
before, and he will be liable to a return at 
any time But there are considera- 
tions which cannot be lost sight of even 
under such circumstances, and I believe that 
if he had been taken at this particular time 
it would have proved most unfortunate for 
your brother, and indeed for all of you.” 

' Carr just lifted his horizontal eyebrows, 
as if the proposition were a self-evident one, 
and gave a little glance at Alwyn, which did 
not escape the old lawyer. 

“T mean your brother, George,” he went on 
emphatically, but lowering his voice a little. 
‘Are you aware that your father and he are 
not upon good terms ?” 

“T’ve heard something of it.” 

“T believe that your father had been alter- 
ing his will within a day or two before his 





illness ; and as soon as he is better I should 
recommend you to look into the matter as 
far as you can. It is your duty to look after 
George’s interests ; and, besides, he may not 
be the only sufferer.” 

“‘Didn’t George come home when he heard 
how ill my father was?” asked Carr, with 
what his uncle took for astute reserve, but 
which was nothing of the kind. 

“No. He has not been heard of. I was 
told he was communicated with, but , 

He paused, waiting for the young man to 
draw his own conclusions. Whatever con- 
clusions Carr drew, he said nothing ; and his 
uncle went on. 

“The attention—it might be called devo- 
tion—which has been shown to your father 
in his illness is of course undeniable ; but 
when it comes to shutting out every one— 
almost his own daughters—from his sick- 
room, the motive is clear enough ; at least 
tomy mind. I do not wish to be unchari- 
table, but as a man of the world I have my 
opinion, in which I should be only too glad 
to find myself mistaken. I speak only to 
put you on your guard.” 

“ Against what?” asked the nephew sto- 
lidly ; and they both glanced, almost fur- 
tively, at Alwyn’s face, pale and clear against 
the dull crimson leather of the great chair, 
with lips a little pale and eyes that, even 
when closed, showed dark shadows beneath 
them. 

‘You are very fond of him ?” said Conyers 
Beresford in his cautiously-lowered voice. 

“T suppose so,” answered Carr. His tone 
might have been carefully modulated to ex- 
press nothing, and again his uncle misunder- 
stood him. 

“Tt is very satisfactory that it should be 
so. Anything like jangling, in a family so 
peculiarly constituted as yours, is above all 
things to be avoided; but you will be able 
to judge for yourself of the state of the case. 
You have been away a long time, and your 
father is getting old, and naturally falls under 
whatever influence is nearest at hand; and 
your brother George has not the tact of some 
other people—more’s the pity. It will be 
your part, now that you are come home, to 
look after his interests and those of your 
sisters, as well as your own. I am glad to 
see that you seem ready to take a sensible 
view of the matter ; and when you have had 
time to look round you, if you want any 
advice or co-operation you may rely upon 
mine.” 

Conyers Beresford rose as he spoke, and 


' when he had finished his low-toned oration 
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strolled off, leaving his nephew to gaze blankly 
after him. He believed in dropping a hint, 
and leaving it to germinate without further 
interference, and was agreeably surprised at 
having been allowed to say his say for the 
present without protest or discussion. 

About five minutes after he had gone, Carr 
arrived at an understanding of what he meant. 
He was more slow than stupid, and was not 
so unsophisticated as not to be aware of the 
existence in the world of such schemes and 
motives as his uncle had spoken of. He rose 
up, pushed aside his empty plate, and strolled 
round the table to the fireplace, against which 
he leaned his back, looking down upon Alwyn, 
who slept too soundly to be disturbed by his 
movement any more than by what had gone 
before it. 

As he looked, a smile stole over his square 
and somewhat inexpressive countenance—a 
smile which, if Conyers Beresford could have 
seen and understood it, might have taught 
him something. Dogs do not smile, at least, 
few dogs can ; but there was something doggish 
in Carr’s face at that moment. “Do what 
you like !” that smile said ; “I trust you more 
than myself. Order me as you like—but I 
will not even hurry you about that. What- 
ever you do, or don’t do, is right.” 

Perhaps that fixed look reached the sleeper, 
even in the land of dreams; for after a mo- 
ment or two Alwyn stirred a little, opened 
his eyes, looked a little bewildered for an 
instant, then stretched himself wearily, and 
settled himself against the cushions with a 
look of content. 

“There you are!” he said. “I was not 
sure I had not dreamt it all. I did not mean 
to drop off in that unceremonious fashion. 
How long have I been asleep ?” 

“Oh! not long. I’ve only just done 

breakfast, and Uncle Conyers has only just 
taken himself-off. Perhaps I’d better go up- 
stairs myself, and get» a groom-down; one 
wants it after a night-journey or two.” 
_ “You don’t look as if you did. Don’t go 
Just yet, Jack ; I’m too comfortable to move, 
and you don’t know the satisfaction of seeing 
you stand there, solid as ever, and perhaps a 
little more so! . . . You know that George 
_ hever turned up ?—and I was afraid, for more 
than a day, that neither of you would see 
him again.” 

“T know! Uncle Conyers has been telling 
me about it. I’m going to give him a piece 
of my mind presently. He implied, in his 
cautious way, that you had been keeping 
George, and the rest of us, out of the way, on 
purpose.” 





He laughed, as one does at something 
utterly preposterous, and Alwyn laughed too, 
but flushed a little. 

“You had better say nothing about it,” he 
said. “It isa fixed idea with him, and no- 
thing will get it out of his head. I must not 
quarrel with him, if I can help it ; nor must 
you. We understand each other, thank 
heaven, and you and I must do the best we 
can for George.” 

“ You must, if any one does. My father 
will never talk over business affairs with me, 
and I shouldn’t know what to say, if he did. 
As for George, he seems to be making a fool 
of himself, by what I can make out; and I 
should say, serve him right if he burns his 
fingers.” 

“There are—ins and outs—you don’t un- 
derstand yet,” murmured Alwyn sleepily. 
“Tl tell you all about it another time.” 

“All right. But hadn’t you better go to 
bed now? The girls will tell me, if my father 
wants to see me. You look like—I don’t 
know what.” 

“Not too much of a spectacle, I trust!” 
said Alwyn, waking up, and rising to look at 
himself in the chimney-glass, with naive in- 
terest. ‘I have some one to go and see, the 
very first time I can venture to leave the 
house for an hour or two, and I would rather 
not look a greater object than need be.” 

“Where is it you want to got” asked 
Carr, perhaps wilfully stupid for once. 

“* Across the hills, and far away,’” hummed 
Alwyn, still looking at himself in the glass. 

“Humph! I hoped perhaps that was off 
again by now.” 

“My dear Jack! you are less than civil! 
I write to tell you that I am engaged toa 
lady, and you profess to think that in less 
than a fortnight I may have changed my 
mind, and thrown her over!” 

“ Well!” said Carr, stolidly. “I did hope 
so, all the same. I can’t fancy you mixed up 
with such a lot as that. I thought you might 
have found ’em out by this time, and got out 
of the whole business.” 

“ Mixed up!” repeated Alwyn impatiently. 
“T suppose if you saw a diamond in the dust- 
heap you wouldn’t pick it up for fear of being 
‘mixed up,’ and carried away in the dust- 
cart! You are as prejudiced as my father ; 
neither of you having had the opportunity 
of knowing anything whatever about the 
matter !” 

“Don’t be savage, Al! 


I wasn’t saying a 
word against the lady herself. I never set 
eyes on her, to my knowledge.” 

“Of course not! If you had, you would 
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think very differently ; but not knowing, you 
shouldn’t talk.” 

“T don’t, much—in a general way ; but I 
can’t help thinking,” answered Carr, in a 
somewhat dogged tone. “And if you must 
get engaged, I wanted you to have—some 
one very different.” 

Alwyn burst out laughing. 

“T daresay!” he said. “Never mind ; 
you can help thinking as well as most people. 
Come along !—I’m going to bed. I feel such 
an awful fool ; I shall quarrel with somebody, 
or get maudlin, if I go on talking. I'll tell 
you all about everything when I’ve slept my 
wits back again.” 


Carr found his father better than he had 
ventured to hope, and Mr. Beresford seemed 
pleased and satisfied to have his eldest-born 
at home again, though Conyers noticed, with 
some jealousy, that the new-comer by ro 
means succeeded to Alwyn’s place in the 
sick-room. The uncle was obliged to admit, 
on the few occasions when he saw them to- 
gether, that Carr was clumsy, and did not 
adapt himself to the cccasional irritability of 
convalescence with anything like the other’s 
good-tempered grace, and he was angry with 
them both accordingly. 

Though there was no longer occasion for 
alarm about Mr. Beresford, there were still 
two or three days when he was too ill to be 
opposed in any way, and it was his pleasure 
during that time to keep Alwyn always 
within reach. It was also his pleasure not to 
see his brother; and Conyers Beresford at 
last brew tired of waiting, and went back to 
his business, perfectly convinced that he 
knew why he was excluded from the invalid’s 
room. 

He had a serious interview with Carr 
before he left, and the young man assured 
him that he had every intention of making 
peace between his father and George, and of 
finding out if possible why the latter had not 
turned up during the time of his father’s 
danger; also that he meant to leave the 
army and remain at home in future. 

The old lawyer departed tolerably satis- 
fied, little guessing that Carr had asked 
Alwyn beforehand “what he should say,” 
and had been carefully warned not to resent 
any implied accusations, nor to vex his uncle 
by inopportune championship. 

Before Alwyn was free to go so far Carr 
had gone down to Chesterford, to Mr. 
Brocklehurst’s office, and seen the truant 
George, who was at work there in his own 
room as if he had never been away. Of 





course he had heard all about his father’s 
illness since his return, and did not seem 
particularly distressed about it, though he 
had the grace to say that he should have 
come back if he had known at the time of 
his danger. As it was, he had got very 
comfortable rooms in the High Street, and 
thought he was best off where he was. “J 
shan’t show myself at home now till he sends 
for me,” he remarked. “I’ve no fancy to 
eat humble-pie, unless on a very special ocea- 
sion, and we should only quarrel again if I 
came home without.” 

“But where had he been, and had he not 
had my letter?” asked Alwyn, when he 
heard Carr’s account of the interview. 

“He wouldn’t say where he had been, but 
he said he believed the Fenwickes knew, and 
at any rate Blackmore did. And he says he 
didn’t get your letter; and never has got it, 
so far.’ 

At last, after many unavailing attempts, 
which tried his temper somewhat, Alwyn got 
leave of absence for three hours or so, and in 
very short space of time Rowena was bearing 
him towards the Grange. Mr. Beresford 
had said no more concerning the Fenwickes 
or Alwyn’s engagement, and of course the 
young man took care not to introduce the 
subject ; but he knew well that the know- 
ledge of how his first liberty would be spent 
had much to do with the old man’s unwilling- 
ness to spare him. He came back almost 
before his three hours were over, disap- 
pointed and somewhat unreasonably annoyed. 
Isobel had not been at home! Her lover 
could hardly have expected that she should 
be always at home, and in fact one of those 
periodical visits to the town which she dis- 
liked so much could no longer be delayed. 
But she had never been out before when he 
wanted her, and a tiny thread of fanciful 
jealousy in the young man’s composition 
made him dislike the thought of his en 
chanted princess leaving her castle for the 
common work-day world, except under his 
own guidance. Besides, he was hungry for 
the sight of her, and it was hard to say when 
he might be able to get away again. 

He called at Chesterford on his way home, 
but could elicit nothing from George beyond 
the fact that he had not seen or heard any- 
thing of the letter, and had not been up to 
the Grange since he came back. 

“T don’t trouble myself about them much 
when I haven’t a horse to buy or sell, 
explained the young gentleman frankly. 
“There’s better company than theirs to be 
had down here, and very possibly I shan't 
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near them again till I want to get rid of 
that chestnut, which won't be this two 
months.” 

Alwyn looked at him thoughtfully. When 
George was too explanatory there was gene- 
rally something behind ; but there was little 
use in asking anything more. For his own 
sake he would probably have come home if he 
had had that letter—ergo, he had not had it, as 
he said, and there was nothing more to be 
done but to see if Isobel could explain the 
matter. 

In respect of coming home George was 
equally explicit. ‘Of course 1 could come 


back, and we could make it up after a, 


fashion,” he said. ‘ But I’m not prepared to 
knock under altogether, so what’s the use }— 
unless there was no time for any more quarrels / 
Let things be as they are !” 

And Alwyn rode home discontented and 
uneasy, wondering if that visit of Mr. Wyn- 
ter’s, just before Mr. Beresford’s illness, had 
really had anything to do with George’s pros- 

cts, and if so, whether he ought not to 
faoe of it. 

Meanwhile another matter was coming to 
the front, which had been not a little talked 
of for some time past, though Mr. Beresford’s 
illness had driven it out of Alwyn’s mind. 

His cousin Hugh Monkton-Craufurd, the 
eldest boy in the much-daughtered family at 
Beechgrove, was coming of age, and the event 
was to be the occasion of much rejoicing—a 
houseful of visitors, a dinner, a dance, and 
whatever other impromptu festivities a num- 
ber of young people together might be able 
to devise. 

Oddly enough it was Mr. Beresford who 
thought and talked most of the expected 
gaieties, and he had set his heart upon 
Alwyn’s missing none of them. Of course 
Carr was invited also, and must go, since 
Alwyn did not care to go without him ; and 
the old man protested that he should do very 
well with one of the girls to look after him, 
and the other might go with her “ brothers.” 
In fact, he was so much better that there was 
no need to be anxious about leaving him, 
though he made his health an excuse for 
keeping his step-son pretty close to his side 
up to the very day of the approaching visit. 

“T want Alwyn to go to Beechgrove,” he 
said to Carr, in one of the rare half-hours 
when they were alone together. “There 
are plenty of good-looking girls about at 
such times, and perhaps one of them may 
oa that one up yonder out of his head. . . . 

¢ talks to you about his own affairs as 


much as he does to any one—can’t you 





advise him to get out of this miserable 
business ?” 

“T can advise him,” answered his son 
gloomily. ‘But there’s no one living can 
get Al to do what he doesn’t choose.” 

** Nonsense,” said Mr. Beresford, with 
some sharpness. ‘ He will give way to me. 
Didn’t he leave the army because I wished 
it?” 

“T know he did, and has been sorry for it 
ever since. He wouldn’t do it again. ... 
As for other girls, I only wish that one 
would let him go; but she won’t be such a 
fool. And he'll never throw her over.” 

Carr’s tone was really regretful, but it 
sounded like sulky triumph; and that was 
all the comfort that poor Mr. Beresford got 
from his eldest-born. 

Alwyn was not quite in the humour for 
dissipation, but willing enough to go when it 
came to the point. Carr might drive Alice 
and her boxes of fal-lals, he announced, but 
for his own part he was going to ride 
Rowena. Perhaps both Carr and his father 
guessed why, and eventually it was arranged 
that the young men should ride together, 
and Alice be driven by the groom. 

“He won't stay so long, at any rate, if he 
knows I’m waiting for him,” thought Carr, 
and resigned himself to the thankless task of 
acting as a check upon a lovers’ meeting. 

Alwyn’s spirits went up like a rocket when 
he and his companion had fairly got out of 
the gates at Thurleston. Hitherto the un- 
timely ending of his own military career had 
made anything connected with the army a 
sore subject ; but now he seemed to have 
forgotten all that, and asked after regimental 
news and former comrades, and the two 
laughed over old jokes and stories of the 
mess, until one of them at least was taken 
by surprise when they reached the turn 
that led up towards Cogshall. 

“You are going that way then?” asked 
Carr grudgingly, as Alwyn turned his horse’s 
head from the main road. 

“Of course; you knew I was. Come 
along; I know you're dying to see her,” 
answered Alwyn, with a laughing glance. 
“ Perhaps you may, if you behave properly.” 

“T think [ll walk the horses up and 
down the lane ; I don’t want to come in.” 

“Not if I ask you to see and judge for 

ourself #” 

“T’d rather you didn’t. I have seen her 
once, you remember, that day when Mrs. 
Moultrie died, and she stood there on the 
top of those queer old steps ; and you went 
after her. I’m not fanciful, but somehow I 
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didn’t like it, then. I had a feeling that 
there was something about the place not safe 
te meddle with—that she would bring you 
trouble before all was done.” 

Alwyn rode on silently for a minute; but 
spoke at last, not at all as if he were angry. 





———_ 


“T know what you mean. It is the fing 
old Beresford prejudice against anything in 
the least out of the common way. But I 
know you can’t help it, and of course you 
will have to change your mind one of these 
days.” 





FROM AN AUTHOR’S POINT OF VIEW. 


A‘ no period in the world’s history have 

facilities for self-culture been so abun- 
dant or so largely taken advantage of. Keen 
competition in every department of the pub- 
lishing trade, and the enterprising spirit ex- 
hibited by some of the most honourable firms, 
have now brought the classics of English lite- 
rature within the reach of all. Even those to 
whom a few pence spent upon books means 
deprivation of some material comfort or neces- 
sity, have not been forgotten, since public 
spirit and private beneficence have estab- 
lished throughout the land well-equipped and 
valuable libraries, free, like the book of nature, 
to all. But while it is admitted that a taste 


for reading is very largely diffused through 
every class of society, it is also true that the 
demand is for literature of a light and trifling 


kind, which shall interest and amuse without 
making serious demands on the thinking 
powers. This is to be regretted, for there is 
no doubt that the more substantial literary 
fare partaken of by our forefathers gave 
strength to the understanding, and imparted 
an amount of useful information which is 
scarcely to be found scattered over a great 
many books in the present day. ‘Show us 
some new thing!” is the universal cry; and, 
provided it be seasoned to our taste, we will 
not inquire too particularly into its literary 
quality or grace. Thus is the writer tempted 
to the surrender of his ideal. 

The welcome accorded to the exponents 
of the new realism, which paints vice in all 
its nakedness, and tears away the veil from 
all the sanctities of life, appears to justify 
their claim to be the only faithful portrayers 
of men and women as they are. If humanity 
has indeed fallen so low, there is something 
in this parade of its degradation revolting to 
the sensitive and tolerant mind. Instead of 
glorying in our common shame, we had better 
set ourselves to the work of purification at 
once. But we deny the gloomy tenets of the 
realistic school, and utterly condemn its teach- 
ing. The human still bears the impress of 
the Divine, and so commands our reverence, 





while surely its failings claim our compassion. 
Without hope and faith in our kind, life 
would indeed be less worth living than the 
dolefullest of the pessimists cry. If, fora 
little, what is pure and simple and high- 
toned in literature appears to be eclipsed in 
popularity by the bold and unreal and un- 
wholesome, it remains for the earnest worker 
who entertains a high ideal of his art to 
remain absolutely true to that ideal. Let 
him not be carried away by any craving for 
wealth or notoriety, nor feel utterly dis. 
couraged because there are few to whom his 
message is acceptable. If he has a message 
for any human soul, one day that soul will 
recognise it, and come to meet him joyfully. 
Till then let him labour on with good heart, 
believing that the probation will be blessed 
to his own soul. The testimony of every 
librarian throughout the land, goes to prove 
that fiction is the favourite reading of the 
mass. It has become a mighty power in the 
land. Preacher, poet, philosopher, historian, 
each uses it as a means for the propaga 
tion of the message with which his soul is 
charged. From the pleasant pages of fiction, 
the superficial student can now cull his 
slight knowledge of theology or metaphysics, 
simultaneously with instruction in the senti- 
mental affairs of life. Such novels are, with- 
out doubt, a product of the seeking spirit of 
the age. There never has been a time when 
men were so earnest after truth, alike in 
things spiritual and things temporal. There- 
fore, although the novel with a purpose can 
never be the highest form of art, it has its 
uses, and provided it be ably and intelli- 
gently written must command attention. 

If simplicity and a perfect naturalness 
bring us nearest to the ideal, then the mis- 
sion of the writer of fiction must be to present 
a truthful, and at the same time a graceful 
picture of life as it is, a record of common 
joys and sorrows, here and there over- 
shadowed, as it truly is, by some great 
tragedy. Common things must of necessity 
have their interest for human hearts since — 
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they are the daily lot of each ; and it should 
be the novelist’s aim so to present these, as to 
prove that there is nothing common or un- 
clean, that the spirit glorifies the work, and 
that pure love, as distinguished from passion, 
makes of the poorest life a thing of beauty 
and power and grace. Overdrawn, impos- 
sible tales, which heat the imagination and 
make the daily round appear mean and con- 
temptible, are not less pernicious than the 
grossly impure, because they are more in- 
sidious. Many a young life has been poi- 
soned at the springs by literature of this 
kind, which has a very strong hold upon the 
reading public of to-day. It is sometimes 
pleaded that working men and women whose 
days are spent in toil and shadow, require in 
their literature something to lift them clean 
out of the sordid monotony of their lives, 
and that it is a boon conferred tospirit them 
away to the land of romance. Granted ; 
but this land of romance may be made a 
goodly and wholesome land, where to sojourn 
for a while will be productive of fresh 
strength and greater courage for the battle 
of life. 

We have all known what it is to rise from 
the perusal of a book which sets before us 
a worthy aim, and shows to us the loveliness 
of an unselfish and noble character, with a 
feeling of discontent with our own poor 
ideals, our meaner conceptions of life’s pur- 
pose. This is a healthy discontent, which is 
likely to bear fruit in a greater and more 
earnest striving after what is good and true. 
We can never be sufficiently grateful to the 
few writers of fiction who have chosen their 
heroes and heroines from the lower walks of 
life, and have shown to us in pages which 
must be immortal in their results, that in- 
stances of the highest kind of heroism, the 
most perfect abnegation of self, and consecra- 
tion of every energy to the glory of God and 
the good of humanity, are to be found among 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows. In an article in the February 
Fortnightly Review an accomplished writer 
drew attention to the scant justice done by 
the novelists to the poor. With his true re- 
marks we heartily agree. The peer has been 
written threadbare. The turn of the peasant 
(we use the word in a wide sense) is yet to 
come. One day he will be presented as he 
1s, a human being instinct with all the throb- 
bing life of humanity, subject to his weak- 
hesses at times, but neither a soulless brute, 
as some would have us believe, nor a lout 
without a thought beyond his meat and 

His delineator must rise from his own 





order; then only shall the picture be abso- 
lutely true. 

The peculiar fascinations of a literary life 
draw many after its pursuit. The number, 
though large, is ever increasing, and since 
success in fiction writing is the aim of the 
majority, we might consider with profit for 
a little, what manner of training is neces- 
sary for a profession which has for its ideal 
the elevation of mankind. Of the thousands 
who are seeking to make fiction writing the 
work of their lives, and striving late and 
early to gain ahearing, it must be admitted at 
once that only a few have a message for any 
human soul. Of the great mass of fictional 
literature which floods the market every 
season, how little repays the trouble of read- 
ing, much less the toil of writing! It is so 
superficial, and contains so little which can 
be dignified with the name of thought, that 
one is compelled to believe that the physical 
labour of writing it is all it can have cost 
the author. It is one of the minor trials of 
an author’s life, when his reputation is made, 
that he is the constant recipient of piles of 
MS. from unknown aspirants who, with a 
fine audacity, demand that he shall not only 
read and criticise, but part with his own dear- 
bought experience to all who come. Of 
course, among such communications, there 
must of necessity be some which it is a 
privilege and a pleasure to answer, and which 
are entitled to both consideration and advice. 
But in the main a peep into these amateur 
productions fills one with a kind of dismay, 
not only at the poverty of idea and slovenli- 
ness of style, but at the cool audacity which 
so magnifies these poor efforts, and imagines 
them food for the gods. If we write with 
bitterness, it is the bitterness of a long-tried 
soul, Our observation of literary life has 
taught us that as it is the most necessitous 
and deserving poor who suffer dumbly, so 
the genius who has something to offer to the 
world toils on in patient silence for many 
years, so little believing in its own merit, so 
timid about seeking to obtrude itself upon 
individual or public notice, that sometimes 
many golden opportunities arelost. Sydney 
Smith truly said, “Much is lost to the 
world through lack of a little courage.” 

In cases where early educational advan- 
tages have been scanty, those who choose the 
literary life have obstacles to overcome which 
hamper them all their lives. Comprehension 
and absorption are slower in later years, and 
memory less faithful. These obstacles can, 
of course, in a large measure, be swept aside 
by indomitable perseverance and resolution ; 
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and study entered upon as a matter of neces- 
sity and duty, as well as inclination, will 
bring its reward. Nay, the very struggle 
gives a strength to the thinking powers and 
an independent tone to the mind, which will 
in time produce good work. Early difficul. 
ties and disadvantages have been the lot of 
some of our best writers. Inexhaustible 
patience, perpetual application, study of the 
best authors of all nations, and, perhaps of 
more vital importance than all these, a 
boundless sympathy with humanity in its 
weakness and degradation, as well as in its 
more exalted moods, are necessary aids to 
success in literary life. The writer of fiction 
must take a large view of life, since he seeks 
his audience in the world at large, irrespec- 
tive of class or creed. Although just criti- 
cism from competent members of the critical 
profession is invaluable, and always courted 
by the conscientious worker, it is true that 





the reading public remain the best judges 
of fictional literature. If the picture be 
drawn with simple naturalness from life, 
and clothed with literary grace, it wil] 
reach the heart; and that after all is the 
highest we need desire, since it is through 
the affections all we have worth having jg 
won. 

The literary life, if entered upon with due 
recognition of its seriousness, is very labori- 
ous, though rich in compensations. Whileit 
is a great matter for any human soul to have 
found its life work, it must not be forgotten 
that any reputation gained must of necessity 
entail a keener striving after that ideal, so 
difficult to reach, nay, which is never reached ; 
for when the day comes on which a writer 
can look upon his work as a finished and 
perfect thing, in which he can find no flaw, 
it will be well for him, and for others, that 
he should lay down his pen. 

ANNIE 8. SWAN, 





AFTER SPRING. 


AIR as a maiden’s dream 
The happy land in changing glory lies ; 


The swallow skims the stream, 
Chasing its shadow o’er the mirrored skies ; 
Faint whispers haunt the trees ; 
Music hangs in the clouds and melts upon the breeze. 


In dainty pink and white 

The bowery orchards toss their foam-flakes high, 
Swinging their seas of light 

Against the mellow radiance of the sky ; 
Loosened by hands unseen, 

The wind-cuff’'d petals fall, to wilt on carpets green. 


Touched with the year’s delight 
The rich rank buttercups like wild fire run ; 
Daisies, in kirtles white, 
Dance on the lawn, and blush beneath the sun ; 
The bracken’s silvery ball 
Creeps up its naked stem, and spreads a shade o’er all, 


Adown the leafy lane 


The lads and lasses gather love and flowers ; 
The cuckoo’s plaintive strain 
Beguiles at intervals the listening hours ; 
With every morning’s dew 
Heaven gains a higher dome, and earth a clearer view. 


Far from the smoky town 
The elves and sprites hide in the truant shades, 
And sail their skiffs adown 
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The winding music of the golden glades : 
Their boats are blades of grass, 
And weaving coats for summer flowers they sing and pass. 


All lovely sights appear 


The mystic porch and fading vestibule 


Of visions lovelier ; 


The streams run deep with thought ; each wayside pool, 
A glimpse of fleeting sky, 
Dazzles in broken sunlight as the breezes fly. 


Summer has wed the Year ; 
He woo’d in April, and he won in May ; 


In every thicket near, 


Unseen, they celebrate their nuptials gay ; 
June is their first-born child : 
Bluebells are in her eyes: her cheeks are roses wild, 


Soon shall her maiden form 
Mature in queenliest beauty, rich and tender ; 
Her breath blow soft and warm, 
Her yellow tresses waft in dreamy splendour ; 
Her smile shall hush the sky, 
And in her lap asleep, the birds and flowers shall lie. 


WILL FOSTER, 





THE FIRST AND LAST HOMES OF THE NORMAN DUKES. 


By H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean or GuovucesTer. 


CONCLUDING PAPER, 


ae drama of the life of the Conqueror— 

as we have seen—consists of two acts: 
the first is filled by his reign as Duke of Nor- 
mandy ; the second by his life as King of 
England. The first, though it was completely 
successful, though it closed with Duke Wil- 
liam reigning as absolute sovereign over a 
great province, so powerful, so cultured, so 
filled with great and renowned men—soldiers, 
scholars, churchmen—as to be the wonder of 
Europe ; the first act, brilliant and success- 
ful though it was, is quite forgotten, so com- 
pletely was it overshadowed by the second, 
filled by the conquest of England and the 
immediate results of the conquest. 

It reads—does the story of this conquest, 
after eight hundred years—like a faéry story, 
like something unreal, it is all so strange and 
marvellous. It seemed indeed a wild scheme 
that a province of France like Normandy 
—though it did possess so great a duke, so 
wise a minister as Lanfranc, so many bold 





| 


and chivalrous barons—that a province of 
France should plan the conquest of a mighty 
country like England, far richer, far more 
powerful, apparently united and at peace 
within ; under a king, too, no less wise than 
valiant. Yet William planned, and carried 
out his plan: one great battle, and the king 
who met him lay dead on the stricken field ; 
by the dead king lay his brothers, slain too ; 
his trusted chieftains, they likewise fell on 
that fatal Hill of Senlac. Even after the 
great battle it would have seemed a hopeless 
task to conquer England ; but William had 
well gauged the weakness and the strength 
of the great island kingdom he meant to 
reign over. 

At the death of Edward the Confessor 
England was really divided into three great 
jealously hostile camps. Roughly the South 
and West (Wessex) were loyal to Harold 
and the House of Godwine. The North and 
Centre loved the old Mercian rulers, and 
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while following the standard of their own 
Earls Eadwine and Morkere, looked on Wes- 
sex and the pretension of its Earl King 
Harold with an indifference which shaded into 
a jealous dislike. The East was largely in- 
habited by Danish settlers, the result of the 
repeated invasions and lengthened occupa- 
tions of the Northmen, who cared but little 
for Harold, and were really hostile to Saxon 
customs. Harold, who under happier cir- 
cumstances would probably have been a 
great and successful monarch, was a brave 
and skilful general, and when William landed 
at Pevensey had just engaged and routed in 
the north a powerful invading army, under 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway: the last 
of the Viking raids, led by the last of the 
Vikings. The English king hurried from the 
northern field of battle to the south, to meet 
the new foe. He was poorly and feebly sup- 
ported by the Mercian division of the king- 
dom, and when he encountered William and 
the Norman host his army was made up 
almost entirely of the men of Wessex and 
the south. It says much for the military 
skill of Harold, and for his power in the 
south, that so few days after the terrible con- 











flict at Stamford Bridge in the north, where 
Harold Hardrada and the flower of his arnt 
was slain, he was able to present so bold 4 
front to William and the Normans at Hastings, 
There is, however, little doubt that the Saxon 
king was completely outnumbered on that 
fatal day which decided the course of events 
for ages. 

Critics have reproached Harold for ex- 
posing himself in the battle, and have urged 
that the subsequent fortunes of England 
would have been different had the Saxon 
king survived to oppose the subsequent pro- 
gress of William; but Harold probably felt 
that the only chance of victory for his people 
lay in his personal presence and prowess on 
the field. Nor was he wrong in his judgment, 
for in spite of the fearful odds in favour of 
the Normans, the victory on that awful day 
for many hours hung in the balance; nor 
was it until late in the afternoon, when the 
Norman arrow pierced the brain of the last 
Saxon king, that the English cause was lost. 

The lover of the eventful story of his 
native land will ever gaze with intense and 
melancholy interest upon the low range of 
hills upon which Battle Abbey is built ; there 

is no spot in England round which such 
memories cluster. There—on the 14th 
October, A.D. 1066, St. Calixtus’ Day 
(Saturday)—William of Normandy, the 
sixth duke in succession from Rollo, 
staked his life and the fortunes of his 
mighty people on the issue of deadly 
battle. Every detail of that eventful day 
is known. It was full of romantic scenes 
of dauntless courage, from the moment 
when, in the early morning, the minstrel 
Taillefer rode out before the Norman 
host, tossing aloft his mighty sword, chal- 
lenging the serried ranks of Saxon _foe- 
men, and singing the song of Koland, 
who fell at Roncesvalles— 























































Devant li Dus alout cantant, « 

De Karlemaine é de Rollant, ° 

E @’ Oliver é des vassals, 

Ki morurent en Renchevals, 

Roman de Rou, 13151, 


down to the solemn hour in the dim Octo- 
ber twilight, when William the Conqueror 
commanded his tent to be pitched on the 
bloody ground where the standard of the 
dead Harold had waved, and which was 
thickly strewn with the corpses of the 
bravest of the English and Normans who 
had fought and fallen round the great 
English king. Never, perhaps, round 
a general on the morning of battle had 
a more gallant array of illustrious chief- 
tains been gathered than clustered round 
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William the morning of Hastings—men whose 
names have been famous not only in their 
own stirring times, but are known in history 
as founders of houses the most illustrious 


in our storied English annals. On either 
side the Duke rode his two half-brothers 
—Odo, the famed Bishop of Bayeux, and 
Robert, Count of Mortain, the sons of Wil- 
liam’s mother, the beautiful Arlette of Falaise, 
and of Herlwin of Conteville, whom she mar- 
ried after Duke Robert’s death in his distant 
wanderings—Odo and Robert, who after- 
wards received such vast estates in every 
corner of conquered England as their reward. 
Odo during that awful day fought near his 
royal brother, and many a gallant Saxon 
theign fell beneath the terrible club which 
the warrior prelate thought it no sin to wield. 
Odo carried no sword or battle-axe to shed 
blood, he deemed it a sin against the Church 
canons; but, with a strange casuistry, he 
allowed himself to crush head-piece and head 
with his terrible weapon. With William, too, 
rode Geoffrey Mowbray,* the architect bishop 


* This prelate performed mass in the Norman camp before 
the great battle, and subsequently preached at William’s 
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of Coutances, and Remigius, the almoner of 
the well-known Fécamp Abbey—the ducal 
palace and tomb. Remigius — afterwards 
Bishop of Dorchester, then of Lincoln, who 
—after years of patient labour, just when his 
proud cathedral of Lincoln, on the hill over- 
looking the old: Danish city, was finished, 
three glays before the stately consecration 
ceremony, arranged with so much care— 
died: one year before the bishop architect 
of the Minster of Coutances. In that great. 
Norman host which fought the long day 
through, under the influence of a strange 


Coronation. Ordericus Vitalis relates he received as repay- 
ment of his great services at the Conquest no fewer than 280 
manorsin England, But his life’s work is especially interesting 
from another circumstance. He was a great builder, and the 
noble Cathedral of Coutances is his master-work. The first 
stone of this magnificent minster was laid in a.p. 1030. The 
dedication took place in a.p. 1056, and was performed in the 
presence of Duke William, the archbishop, his suffragans, and 
many of the Norman nobles. Coutances is in the neighbour- 
hood of the Castle of Hauteville. His friendship with that 
renowned house led him to visit Robert Guiscard (de Haute- 
ville) in South Italy, to beg for help in his great building work. 
He not only obtained money, but it was in South Italy, and no 
doubt in Sicily, that he (and his architect) drew inspiration for his 
marvellous Cathedral. It isin the Pointed style of architecture, 
und appears closely to approximate to Early English (Pointed). 
Mr. Cotman, in his exquisite work, “ Antiquities of Normandy,” 
writes—“ Of the identity of the Church built by Bishop Geoffrey 
with that now standing, it is impossible to entertain a reason- 
able doubt.” If Mr. Cotman’s deductions be fairly accurate, we 
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spiritual excitement, with the consecrated 
banner, the gift of Rome, and her mighty 
bishop, the world-famous Hildebrand, were 
men, too, like Mongomerie and Beaumont 
and Bigod, Bohun, Ferrers, Courtenaye, 
Percy, Richmonde, Vere, and many others, 
whose names and houses have been ever 
since this fatal field part of the history of 
England. There is no doubt but that the 
Normans vastly exceeded the numbers of 
Harold’s army, sorely weakened as the latter 
was by the fierce battle of Stamford Bridge. 
The number of nobles and gentlemen of 
mark who landed at Pevensey with Wil- 
liam are variously stated, in the copies we 
possess of the Battle Abbey roll, as between 
600 and 700. The number of fighting 
men under William are traditionally place 

at 60,000; the vessels which brought over 
the Norman host numbered, according to 
one account, 696, while another mentions 
over 3,000! The battle seems to have been 
in a great measure a hand-to-hand encounter; 
and as all accounts speak of the conspicuous 
bravery and prowess of Harold and his men, 
and seeing that only few of these survived 


the fight, the victory was largely owing to | 


the great preponderance of numbers in Wil- 
liam’s army (14,000 of whom are said to 
have fallen). ‘“ As a rule, no man of Harold’s 
following who marched to Senlac found his 
way back from that fatal hill, the nobility, 
the flower of southern England, was utterly 
cut off.” * 

* * * * 


The Conqueror’s royal tent was pitched 
that night on the ridge of the hill where 
Harold’s golden banner, blazoned with “ the 
Fighting Man,” had fallen at last,t as the 
shades of the autumn night stole over the 


thus see where, and how, and when Pointed architecture (Gothic) 
‘was probably introduced into Northern Europe. It was used as 
the principal school of architecture in a great Norman Catedral 
before a.p. 1056, and by an able and enterprising prelate who 
had personally visited and seen the gorgeous Arabian or 
Saracenic work in South Italy, and most li «| too in Sicily, 
who too had drawn his resources with which to build his 
Cathedral largely from his coun en who had established 
themselves and were reigning as Sovereign Princes in those 
Sou ian lands. The same prelate was closely connected 
with England. He was the intimate friend and one of the 
advisers of the Conqueror, was by his side at Hastings, and 
received as his guerdon vast estates in the conquered land. 
He lived until a.p. 1093 (reign of Rufus). Thus the more 
ornate style existed side by side with the sterner, simpler school 
of architecture termed Norman. The fortress-like Norman 
almost universally was used for just a century after the death 
of the great Bishop of Coutances, till about a.p. 1189. Then in 
more settled times the Pointed style—which existed all the 
while, but was little used in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
(up to 1189)—replaced the stern grave Norman school, which 
passed out of use, seemingly for ever. 
° eman, Vol. iii., 501. 


L’estendart unt a terre mis, 
Et li Reis Heraut unt occis, ; 
E li meillor de ses amis, 
Li gonfanon a or unt i. 
man de Row, 13956, 





scene of carnage ; there too had fallen Harold 
the King, Gurth and Leofwine his brothers, 
and Hacon, his nephew, and with them the 
bravest of the Saxon theigns. There, after 
the battle, with Odo the Bishop and a few of 
his Norman chiefs, he enjoyed a grim banquet 
—and there with the noble dead lying thickly 
piled up round his tent, the conqueror slept* 
on the first night of the Conquest. 

It seems astrange thing to say, but that even- 
ing, when William slept amidst thedead on the 
spot where Harold fell, that Evening of splendid 
Norman victory and saddest English defeat was 
really the close of Norman history, it was the 
beginning of the English story—perhaps the 
greatest story in the world’s annals, for from 
that evening the Duke of the Normans became 
the King of the English, and the chief of the 
Norman Barons became English Lords, and 
Normandy henceforward was an English pro- 
vince till, a century-and-half later, Normandy, 
the old Home of the seven Dukes, passed with 
scarcely a struggle into a dependency of the 
Crown of France. It, as it were, spent itself 
in its last and crowning achievement. 

The remaining events so well known in the 
story of England followed ; step by step the 
complete subjection of England was proceeded 
with; five to six years were, however, needed 
before rich and powerful England lay at the 
Conqueror’s feet, but no conquest of a great 
and populous country was perhaps ever so 
complete. William claimed as his own every 
acre in the kingdom which once was Edward 
the Confessor’s. After Hastings and the 
slaughter there of King and Theigns, there 
was much stubborn but no serious wnited oppo- 
sition; step by step the great Norman general 
and statesman took possession of city and 
county. First with little difficulty he occupied 
the southern and centre district of the Island. 
In the West the defence was stubborn and 
protracted, but the event never for an instant 
doubtful. Two graver campaigns placed the 
northern counties completely at his mercy. 
There again the defence was prolonged and 
obstinate, but it was the opposition of a partly 
undisciplined people, without a leader, and 
the foe they had to meet was the best trained 

* On this site where King Harold fell beneath his golden 
standard of the “ Fightin; an,” Duke William pitched his 
tent on the night of the battle. On the ridge, where the centre 
of the Saxon army were entrenched, the Conqueror afterwards 
erected and richly endowed the at Abbey of St. Martin, 
generally known as the Abbey of the Place of Battle (Battle 
Abbey). On the spot where Harold lay dead at the foot of his 
standard the high altar of the Abbey was erected. The abbey 
church is gone; for a long pane Bulwer Lytton in his 
beautiful story wrote—“ amidst stagnant water all forlorn and 
shattered stood the altar stone.” The sacred stone is still there, 
marking the site of the Conqueror’s first a but its 
surroundings are no longer forlorn and desolate. 


there now bears witness to the watchful and reverential care 
a devoted and earnest student of the past. 
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army in Europe, led 

by a consummate and 

veteran general. Once more in the Fen 
lands where the Danes dwelt thickest, 

the old Saxon remnant of heroes again 
gathered together and bade defiance to the 
Norman invader ; when these, after a hope- 
less contest, were finally crushed, the Duke 
of the Normans reigned an absolute King 
of the English. But the work had been 
really done on the October day when William 
fought and defeated Harold at Hastings. 

For nearly twenty-one years after Hastings, 
theConqueror ruled over England. He was no 
mere tyrant, but in the carrying out of his 
designs his strong will imposed upon the 

lish a new language, a new school of 
thought, a new mode of warfare, a new 
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social and political system, a new and far more 
earnest ecclesiastical government, and the 
stubborn and not-unnatural resistance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to all these changes necessi- 
tated the sternest, often the harshest govern- 
ment ; the lieutenants of William—men like 
Odo of Bayeux—carried out too the will 
of their master with a harshness and a 
cruelty often far in excess of anything he 
would have sanctioned, had he been cognisant 
of their acts. The stubborn resistance of the 
firstsix yearscompelled him to actasConqueror 
rather than as lawful King, and vast confisca- 
tions marked his slow but irresistible progress 
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from Hastings to Exeter, from Exeter to 
York, from York to Durham. As time passed, 
partly through the invariable tyrant-sickness 
which ever affects the absolute sovereign, 
William grew harsher, more careless of the 
sufferings of others, perhaps, too, more selfish. 
The enormous confiscations without doubt 
inflicted untold sufferings, were productive of 
unspeakable misery to thousands. No poli- 
tical exigency can ever excuse the harrowing 
of the country north of York. No excuse 
can even palliate the awful crime which deso- 
lated the great district afterwards known as 
the New Forest,a crime which was committed 
apparently to enable the King to enjoy to the 
full his love of hunting. But on the whole 
the suffering and misery very largely—though 
of course, not by any means entirely—fell on 
the higher classes in the conquered race; asa 
rule, no peasant was expelled from his cot- 
tage, no churl from the field he inherited 
from his father; there was no permanent evil 
wrought by the Normans on the great masses 
of Anglo-Saxon society.* There was much 
bitter oppression, much cruel wrong inflicted 
by William and especially by his lieutenants, 
but in proportion as the grade of society de- 
scended, so did the hardship diminish. On 
the other hand, the sword of the Norman— 
as in the case of all the great Dukes his an- 
cestors—was the sword of justice. No private 
slaughter, no violence, no robbery was tole- 
rated, even in those stormy times ; when the 
Norman ruled “the rich man might travel 
in England from end to end unhurt with his 
bosom full of gold, matron and maiden went 
forth blithely without dread of harm.” The 
decaying Saxon church was really purified 
and immeasurably invigorated. Learning 
again flourished and a higher and nobler 
standard was the rule. The ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration of William and Lanfranc was 
unquestionably a splendid advance upon that 
of Edward and Stigand. In time the con- 
summate wisdom with which William and 
Lanfranc wrought these great changes bore 
glorious fruit; though years of sorrow and 
suffering had to be endured, still with strange 
quickness conqueror and conquered were 
completely blended together, and the result 
was the mighty, undivided, unconquerable 
England of History, the enduring Empire 
with all its undreamt-of glories, the Empire 
upon which the sun never sets. 


* * * * + 


When England was completely conquered, 
when a perfect network of Norman fortresses, 


* Palgrave, vol. iv, 5-6-7. 





held by Norman knights and barons, covered 
the country and held it in complete sub- 
jection, when the whole of the fair king. 
dom of Edward the Confessor lay before 
the Norman Duke and King as one vast 
spoil*—this was the state of things after 
A.D. 1071 — William the Conqueror was 
the greatest, the richest, and most power- 
ful prince in Christendom. His wealth, 
mostly derived from England, was simply 
boundless. One who was privileged to 
look on the great man at the time of his 
highest prosperity and grandeur, as he kept 
one of his three royal feasts, and held 
his solemn Council at Winchester, West- 
minster, or Gloucester, when he wore his 
kingly crown as he presided in regal splen- 
dour over his great and powerful court, 
dwells upon his majestic and kingly pre- 
sence. 

At this time of his reign, about A.D, 1072 
—1076, King William had reached his 
highest point in worldly success. He was 
king of wealthy and populous England in a 
way no king before him had ever been. 
The whole land literally belonged to him 
and was held solely by his grant. He was 
the absolute master of the fairest and most 
powerful province of France. 

But in the hour of his success, men in 
whom he had the deepest confidence began to 
see the awful wrong of the great Conquest.+ 
The Norman Prelates seem to have been 
specially struck with the terribleness of the 
Conqueror’s work. 

Some few among his chosen followers re- 
fused to share at all in the spoil, and pro- 
bably the enormous number of religious 
foundations in England during the years 
immediately following the Conquest point to 
the same conviction on the part of many of 
his Anglo-Norman nobles, that a great and 
fearful sin had been committed, and that 
some atonement must be made. William, 
himself in the full tide of his fortunes, with 
his busy anxious life, probably was little 
touched by remorse, but in the gloom of 
later days, when his loved Matilda was taken 
from him, and grave domestic trouble and 
ill-health darkened his fortunes, all those sad 


* According to common report, 60,000 knights received their 
fees, or rather their livings, from the Conqueror. The report is 
exaggerated as to numbers, but the race of the Ange-Sene 
and English nobility and gentry disappeared.” —Palgrave, yol. 
ii., p. 479. 

+ “When William made his first compact at Lillebonne 
(before the invasion of England), it is possible that he concealed 
from himself the injustice that he must commit, that he did not 
contemplate the full extent of slaughter and extermination and 
robbery, the robbery of a whole nation, which would be needful 
for the purpose of carrying it through. The wrong was now 
consummated, the hideous aspect of the Conquest was n0W 
unveiled.” —Palgrave iii. 485. 
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and sorrowful memories came on him with 
unutterable bitterness. After he lost Matilda 
(A.D. 1083) men say he never had another 
hour of brightness. 

Was it with some vague foreboding that 
to him the end of life and work was at hand 
which induced the Conqueror, at the great 
Christmas Court at Gloucester, A.D. 1085-6, 
to hold that “deep speech” with his Witan, 
in that ancient chapter-room of the cathedral 
—unchanged save ‘at the eastern end, from 





























inspection and direction of Archbishop 


Lanfranc. It was used first for the general 
taxation levied the last year of the eventful 
reign. Not a hyde, not even a yard of land, 
not an ox, a cow, or a swine, but was set 
down in this wonderful record. In_ the 
August of A.D. 1086, the Witan of England, 
and all the landowners who were worth 
summoning, were gathered together in a 
great assembly at Salisbury. Here William 
imposed the oath of fealty upon every land- 
holder without distinction of tenure—who- 
ever else might be their lord, here they all 
became the king’s men—60,000 were said to 
have met the king in this famous gathering. 

This oath of fealty direct to the king was 
one of the most memorable pieces of legisla- 
ture in the history of England. It made 





those far back days—the “deep speech” 
which resulted in the vast Record of Domes- 
day, the oldest survey of a kingdom now 
existing in the world ? 

The great work was fully carried out and 
transcribed in the great volumes of Domesday, 
and deposited in the Royal Treasury at 
Winchester. It still exists fresh and perfect 
as when the scribe wrote it. The caligraphy 
betrays an Italian hand, and leads us to con- 
clude that the most was done under the 


England for ages an undivided kingdom. 
This year too was sadly memorable for other 
reasons. It was a year of blighted crops, of 
grievous murrain among the cattle, and of 
sore sickness among the people. Shortly 
after the great assembly at Salisbury the 
news of troubles and revolts in Brittany, 
of continued disloyalty on the part of Robert 
the eldest son of William, determined the 
Conqueror to proceed at once to his conti- 
nental dominions. He never returned to 
England. 

Months of unsatisfactory petty frontier 
wars consumed the next few months. 
William’s indignation was especially fired 
by the assistance which the King of France 
gave to the disaffected. Some insulting words 
he was reported to have spoken reflecting on 
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King William’s ever increasing corpulency 
determined William to execute a cruel ven- 
ae on the little frontier city of Mantes. 

he trouvére and chronicler dwell naturally 
on the circumstances of this brief foray, so 
memorable in its consequences ; they relate 
how the corn and the fast ripening vintage 
were destroyed by the Norman soldiers; how 
King William burned Mantes, and how in his 





wrath, galloping through the burn- 
ing ruins of the hapless city, he re- 
ceived the fatal internal bruise from 
the tall iron pommel of his saddle 
upon which he was jerked as his 
horse stumbled. Fainting and sick 
the warrior king was borne from 
the ruins of Mantes to his Palace 
of Rouen. Then came on a linger- 
ing inflammation, and in spite of all 
skill and care the Conqueror gnew 
worse. The end was not far off. 
The palace of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, where the sick man lay, 
was in the heart of his great ances- 
tral city, close to the river. It is 
still there, but strangely disfigured. 
Comparatively few travellers pene- 
trate within the vast half-ruined 
building of the old ducal palace, now 
used as a customs warehouse for 
stores of wine and oil. But the long 
rows of massive Norman columns 
supporting the rough stone work of 
the vast halls are still eloquent with 
memories of the court of the great 
duchy. The noise* of the busy city, 
the heated atmosphere of Rouen— 
it was summer time—were intoler- 
able to the fevered, dying sufferer. 
He was removed to the little Priory 
of St. Gervais, on a hill just out- 
side the city, and then and there, in 
sore pain and bitter anguish of mind, 
he waited for the end. There Wil- 
liam lay + for several weary weeks 
of fever and pain. The priory 
has disappeared, and the church 
has been recently rebuilt over a 
crypt { that is of hoar antiquity. 
During that long-drawn-out death 
scene, the Conqueror must have 
often gazed with varied feelings 
over the glorious picture which lay 
before him of the city and river of 
his six great ancestors—none though 
so great as himself. One thinks of 
the dying Conqueror never during 
those sad weeks losing conscious- 
ness,§ but going over the events of 
that splendid and successful career of his, 
and remembering much with bitter sorrow ; 
and ever and anon gazing at the fair scene 


* « Strepitus Rothomagi quae populosa civitas est intolerabilis 
erat aegrotanti, extra urbem ipse rex praece jit se efferri 
ecclesiam 8. Gervasii in colle sitam occidentali.” (Ordericus 
Vitalis.) 8. Gervais was a Priory of the great Fécamp Abbey. 

+ Ordericus speaks of as much as six weeks. 7 

+ The crypt can still be seen. It is probably but little 
since the fourth century. ‘cS 
aegritudine su& usque ad horam mortis integrum 
buit.”’—Ordericus Vitalis. 
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bathed in the golden summer sunshine: we 
can look at it still, little changed since those 
sad dying eyes gazed at it. The broad wind- 
ing Seine, in parts like a silver lake set with 

reen woody islets; far away to the south 
and west the great forests of Rouvray and 
La Londe dying away into grey, misty 
shadows; more to the west a still darker 
wall of forest, still known as in the days of 
Rollo, Guillaume Longue Epée, and Richard 
Sans Peur as the Rou-mare, where he had so 
often hunted in the days of his strength ; far to 
the east the white cliffs of Blosseville, bathed 
by the river, close in the striking landscape ; 
all the near foreground filled in now as then 
by the dark mass of the busy city—the city 
the Norman Dukes loved so well. The great 
pile of the cathedral then as now towering 
over the crowded Rouen houses ; the mighty 
pile, though changed and built and rebuilt, 
was there, covering the tombs of Rollo and 
his son—then as now. Round the bed of 
the dying King were gathered bishops and 
abbots, mighty barons, with Rufus and Henry 
his sons, watching and waiting for every 
word and gesture of the monarch; the 


chroniclers and trouveurs— who on the 
whole were warm friends and admirers of 
the Conqueror—unite in depicting the awful 
agony of mind of William during the last 


days at St. Gervais. There were with him 
many renowned bishops and abbots, but he 
longed for one who was absent—Anselm of 
Bec. The dying King felt he could have 
helped him when no other earthly friend 
could, but Anselm was sick and they never 
met again. The great state question which 
agitated him was, the succession to the crown 
of England. Robert the eldest was in open 
rebellion: who was to be the king of Eng- 
land? For a long time he shrank from for- 
mally bequeathing the splendid inheritance 
which he had won—he felt now—at the cost 
of so much unspeakable sorrow to others. 
He remembered the awful slaughter of Has- 
tings—the terrible harrying of the northern 
counties ; the thousands of that noble nation 
he had conquered who had perished by sword 
and famine or in bitter exile, alas! at his 
bidding.* Robert, the eldest son, who would 
be Duke of Normandy, had forfeited all right. 
At last he was persuaded to write to Lan- 
franc a letter commending his second son 
Rufus—Rufus, with many faults, had ever 
been a faithful son—Lanfranc the archbishop, 
whom conquerors and conquered alike loved 


* “Sic multa millia pulcerrimae gentis senum juvenumque 
proh dolor, funestas trucidavi.” (Orderic. Vit.) See Palgrave, 
ae Freeman, iv., chap. xxi., for other references to the 

th scene of William the Conqueror. 





and trusted—Lanfranec might crown Rufus if 
he pleased : so Wace the trouvére.* 

Rufus hurried from the death-bed with the 
letter, and in due course Lanfranc crowned 
him with the blood-stained diadem of Eng- 
land. Then followed a few more restless 
days and nights, and at the last many noble 
prisoners and hostages were freed from their 
captivity. On the 9th of September, after a 
restless night, the King was awakened from 
a fitful slumber by the sound of the great 
cathedral bell. The Conqueror asked why 
it rang. It is the hour of prime, and it is 
ringing to invite the citizens to prayer. The 
King said he too would pray, and stretching 
out his hands was heard to say, “To my 
Lady Mary, the Holy Mother of God, I com- 
mend myself, that by her prayers she may 
reconcile me to her dear Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ” ; and as he prayed, with the Name 
of Names on his lips, the spirit of William 
passed away. 

A strange sad scene followed the death of 
the great King. The statesmen and power- 
ful ecclesiastics who had been with William 
in his last days at once hurried to their 
houses—a general fear lest a period of mis- 
rule and lawlessness might be the outcome 
of the removal of the strong hand which for 
so many years had ruled the great dominions 
of Normandy and England. The servants 
and men-at-arms, taking advantage of the 
general confusion, plundered the royal apart- 
ments, stripping even the royal corpse and 
the bed on which it was resting. After a 
brief delay, the Archbishop of Rouen gave 
order that the body of the King should be 
taken to Caen, to be buried in his own 
minster of St. Stephen. But knights and 
nobles all had hurried from Rouen. There 
was apparently no one to carry out the last 
solemn duties to the dead. The Christian 
charity of an unknown Norman gentleman, 
by name Herluin, did what was necessary, 
and quietly, without pomp, partly by river, 
partly by land, the dead King was borne to 
his loved city of Caen. There Prince Henry, 
the Conqueror’s third son, and a goodly 
company of nobles and ecclesiastics, finding 
their first panic fears unreasonable, met the 
bier and its few attendants. The sad march 
through Caen was interrupted by the out- 


* The trouvére Wace writes— 


Engleterre cunquis & tort, 
A tort i out maint hoem mort. 
14,267. 
Maiz ultre mer l’enverrai, 
AT Archeveskue preirai, 
Ke la corone li otreit, 
Si il le pot fere par raison, 
Je preie k’il en face le don. 
4,275. 
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break of a desolating fire. Many of those 
following the royal coffin were obliged to 
assist the sufferers in the burning city. In 
all this confusion the stately abbey was 
reached. Over the coffin of William, the 
Bishop of Evreux pronounced a fervent dis- 
course on the splendid qualities of the dead. 
But before the “ Office” was ended a Norman 
named Asselin boldly stepped forward and 
charged the dead King with having wrong- 





fully taken from him the site of the great 
abbey. It was not the time foran unseemly 
wrangle. Asselin was quickly appeased by 
the offer of a considerable sum of money. 
There was yet another fearful incident in 
the story. Owing to the clumsiness of the 
workmen, as the body was being lowered 
into the grave, the coffin broke, and the 
unwieldy body of the King burst, thus “fill 
ing the sacred edifice with corruption. The 
obsequies were hurried through, and thus 
was William the Conqueror gathered to his 
fathers with loathing disgust and horror.” * 
* Palgrave, iii. 590. 





THE PSALMS. 
By rue Ricut Hoy. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


IL—THEIR HISTORIC PLACE IN THE DEVO- 
TION OF ALL AGES. 


b aed BRIGHT has told me that he would 
be content to stake upon the Book of 
Psalms, as it stands, the great question 
whether there is or is not a Divine Revela- 
tion. It was not to him conceivable how 
a work so widely severed from all the known 
productions of antiquity, and standing upon 
a level so much higher, could be accounted 
for except by a special and extraordinary 
aid calculated to produce special and extra- 
ordinary results; for it is reasonable, nay 
needful, to presume a due correspondence 
between the cause and the effect. Nor does 
this opinion appear to be unreasonable. If 
Bright did not possess the special qualifica- 
tions of the scholar or the critic, he was, I con- 
ceive, a very capable judge of the moral and 
religious elements in any case that had been 
brought before him by his personal experi- 
ence. 

Upon the most superficial survey of the 
Psalms in their general aspect, it seems diffi- 
cult or impossible to regard them as simply 
owing their parentage to the Mosaic system. 
Some, indeed, of their features may well be 
referred to it; especially the strong sense 
of national unity which they display, and 
the concentration of that sense upon a single 
centre, the city of Jerusalem and the temple. 

It may also be noted that the Mosaic law 
inculeated in its utmost breadth the prin- 
ciple of love to God. ‘“ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind.”* Yet 
may it not be said, from the place in which 
it occurs, that this is rather exhortation than 
statute? Further, it is not unfolded in the 
detail of the legislative Torah ; and even in 
the Decalogue service is enjoined without 
the mention of love? The early books do 
not exhibit like the Psalter the close, inner 
contact of the individual soul with the 
deity ; and, as water does not rise above the 
source, it is hard to ascribe to them the 
wonderful development of that principle 
which pervades the body of the Psalter. We 
seem compelled to assume for them some 
loftier fountain-head of instruction. This, I 
would submit, is in part supplied, and in 
part suggested, by the Book of Genesis. I 

* Deut. vi. 4, 5. 





say suggested, inasmuch as the outlines of a 
primeval religion drawn in that book are not 
less slight than they are significant. So 
slight, indeed, that I cannot resist the im- 
pression that there were supplementary com- 
munications of Divine truth, over and above 
those contained in Holy Writ, and perhaps 
traceable in later portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. And I also say supplied, inasmuch 
as the story of the Fall involves in full the 
idea of our restoration in character as welb 
as condition, which is nowhere enunciated 
in the Law; and further inasmuch as it sets 
forth, at least down to the time of Abraham, 
a personal intercourse, habitual and direct, 
with the Deity, and one pointing onwards to 
the great redemption. 

In a preceding paper I have represented 
that the Mosaic law was not the promulga- 
tion of a new and complete religion, but a 
code of provisions intended for the particular 
purpose (1) of building up a wall of effectual 
separation between the Jewish community 
and the corruption of the nations whose 
land they were to conquer and to possess, 
and (2) of preserving in vitality and freshness, 
within that precinct, the fundamental concep- 
tions of the Divine unity and righteousness, 
and of the duty and the sinfulness of man. 
These all-important propositions were the 
necessary pre-conditions of any plan for the 
restoration of peace in a disordered worid. 
But they were in process of extirpation from 
the general and public religion of all those 
Gentile races, whose history is given us in 
Scripture, or in the classical books of profane 
antiquity. 

Thus the Mosaic system, while it was de- 
fensive against the surrounding iniquity, was 
also something more, and something higher. 
That system, both institutional and doc- 
trinal, fenced in, as it were, a clear space, a 
free and secure domain, for the fuller develop- 
ment of a religion, inward and personal, de- 
votional and spiritual, the materials for 
which it could hardly have supplied by pre- 
senting, as it did, God as ruler and judge, 
and man as a servant who continually either 
sinned, or was on the brink of falling into sin. 

In the inner sanctuary, thus provided for 
the most capable human souls, was reared 
the strong spiritual life which appears to 
have developed itself pre-eminently in the 
depth, richness, tenderness, and comprehen- 
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siveness of the Psalms. Tothe work they have 
here accomplished, there is no parallel upon 
earth. For the present I put aside all details, 
and am content to standupon this fact—that a 
compilation, which began (at the latest) with 
a shepherd of Palestine, three thousand years 
ago, has been the prime and paramount book 
of devotion from that day to this; first for 
the Hebrew race, both in its isolation, and 
after it was brought by the translation of its 
sacred books into relations with the Gentile 
world ; and then for all the Christian races, in 
all their diversities of character and circum- 
stance. Further, that there is now, if pos- 
sible, less chance than ever of the displace- 
ment of these marvellous compositions from 
their supremacy in the worship of the Chris- 
tian church. And beyond doubt it may be also 
said that their function has not been one of 
ritual pomp and outward poweralone. They 
have dwelt in the Christian heart, and at 
the very centre of that heart ; and wherever 
the pursuits of the inner life have been most 
largely conceived and cultivated, there, and in 
the same proportion, the Psalms have towered 
over every other vehicle of general devotion. 
We have a conspicuous illustration of their 
office in the fact that of two hundred and 
forty-three citations from the Old Testament 
found in the pages of the New, no less than 
one hundred and sixteen are from the single 
book of Psalms, and that a similar propor- 
tion holds with most of the early Fathers.* 
Bishop Alexander has published the result 
of a careful examination made by himself. 
It is that reference is made to the Psalms, 
either by quotation or otherwise, in no fewer 
than two hundred and eighty-six passages of 
the New Testament. 

We have thus before us the fact that the 
Psalms, composed for the devotions of the 
Hebrews from two to three thousand years 
ago, constitute down to the present day for 
Christians the best and highest book of de- 
votion. A noteworthy fact even on the sur- 
face of it ; more noteworthy still when we go 
below the surface into the meaning. The 
Hebrews were Semitic, Christendom is Aryan ; 
the Hebrews were local, Christendom is world- 
wide ; the Hebrews were often tributary, 
and finally lost their liberties and place ; 


* Canon Cook, in the Speaker’s Bible, vol. iv. p. 146. There 
is a minor, but still not unmeaning, indication to the same 
effect, which it would be unseemly to couple with that given in 
the text, but which I venture to name forits recency and because 
it is eminently associated with the general course of modern 
life. In a manual, not of hymns, but of devotions prepared 
for public use in the mixed congregations on board a great line 
of packet ships to North America, I find that out of 254 pages 
137 are occupied by selections from the Psalms; the chief part 
of the remainder being a collection of hymns. 

+ “The Witness of the Psalms.’’ Note A, p. 291. 





Christianity has risen over every obstacle, 
and has long been the dominating power of 
the world. The Hebrews had no literature out. 
side their religion, nor any fine art ; Christen- 
dom has appropriated, and even rivalled, both 
the literature and the art of the greatest 
among the ancients. This strange book of 
Hebrew devotions had no attractions outside 
Hebrewism except for Christians ; and Chris- 
tians have found nothing to gather, in the 
same kind, from any of the other religions 
in the world. The stamp of continuity and 
identity has been set upon one, and one 
only, historic series; one, and one only, 
thread runs down through the whole succes- 
sion of theages ; and, among many witnessesto 
thiscontinuity, the Psalms are probably among 
the most conspicuous. This stamp purports 
to be, and to have been all along, Divine, 
and the unparalleled evidence of results all 
goes to show that it is not a forgery. 

The wonderful phenomenon thus presented 
to us can hardly be said to admit of enhance- 
ment; and yet it is, perhaps, enhanced when 
we bear in mind that the long period of this 
perpetual youth, exhibited by the Psalms, has 
been broken by the promulgation of a new 
religion, together with all the changes of fact 
and developments of principle which trans- 
formed the heathen world. 

Moreover, we should remember that the 
shapings of all language merely human are 
essentially short-lived, and forms of speech 
succeed one another as wave follows upon 
wave. But herein seems probably to lie one 
of the ways in which the Divine revelation 
asserts itself. It seems to have the faculty 
of giving to things mutable the privilege 
and the power of the immutable, and to 
endow fashions of speech, when they belong 
to the heart’s core of human nature, with a 
charter that is to endure throughout all time. 

I submit then that the fact of so wonderful 
a power as was thus exercised by the Psalms, 
in such diversities of time, race, and circum- 
stances, is not only without parallel, but is 
removed by such a breadth of space from all 
other facts of human experience in the same 
province, as to constitute in itself a strong 
presumption that the cause also is one lying 
beyond the range of ordinary human action, 
and may most reasonably be set down as 
consisting in that speciality of Divine sug- 
gestion and guidance, which we term reve- 
lation. 


II.—THEIR ANTIQUITY. 


The antiquity of the Book of Psalms, like 
that of the other books of Scripture, does not 
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directly or universally involve the essence of 
the case concerning them, which I apprehend 
js more dependent upon their character and 
their results. Yet it counts, for importance, 
in the next order of considerations, since the 
form and substance are here more intimately 
allied than in the terms used for the recital 
of events in an historical book. 

It is also to be assumed that the incessant 
use of the Psalms in the service of the temple, 
and the comparatively wide knowledge of 
them thus conveyed to the people, were in 
the nature of special securities for their 
faithful and exact transmission. 

When we speak of the Psalms of David, we 
use a popular and general form of expression, 
which names the whole from the largest or 
most weighty and most conspicuous of the 
parts. The phrase is sufficiently shown not to 
be absolute and precise by the beautiful 137th 
Psalm, which describes the condition of the 
Hebrews in Babylon five centuries after the 
death of the minstrel King. Seventy-three 
Psalms* in all are ascribed to him. This is 
not the assumption or opinion of conservative 
writers only. Bleek, whose work is revised 
and sanctioned by Wellhausen, admits it to be 
amatter of the highest probability that no in- 
considerable number of the Psalms are due 
to his authorship.t He also, with others, 
largely accepts the inscriptions which are 
prefixed to them. According to Canon Cook, 
a judicious and able writer, it was never held 
that the entire Psalter was the work of the 
king, and he says that in the time of the 
Maccabees the completion of the book was 
ascribed to Nehemiah. He thinks that a 
large proportion of the two closing books 
(out of the five Books composing the Psalter) 
belong to the period of or following the 
Exile.t But of the three Psalms most 
pointedly referable to the Messiah, two 
(xxii, ex.) are Davidic. He shows how 
the conclusive objections to the theory which 
refers the Psalms to the Maccabean age 
are sustained by various advanced German 
writers, and Bleek holds that no Psalm 
can be shown to be later than Nehemiah. 
But the master idea of the whole argu- 
ment is not so much that such and such 
Psalms were produced at such an era, as that 
the Book at large is the product of that in- 
fluence which stamps it, like the other books 
of Holy Scripture, as embodying a Divine 
revelation. 


* Cook's Introduction, ibid.. p. 150. 

+ “Einleitung in das alte Testament . . . besorgt von J. 
Wellhausen.” Sect. 221. Berlin, 1886. 

+ Cook’s Introduction, p.156. The Books are Psalms i—xii., 
xlii.—Ixxii., lxxiii —Ixxxix., xc.—cvi., cvii—cl. 





On this point of antiquity it is more than 
enough if a large portion of the Psalms are 
ascribable to King David. I venture, how- 
ever, to offer two suggestions. First, the 
Psalms come to us through a channel supplied 
by the kingdom of Judah, not the kingdom of 
Israel. If they had been largely composed 
after the severance of the ten tribes from the 
two, would they not have presented some 
more definite indication of that severance ? 
The name of Israel is the name under which 
in the Psalms the chosen people are described. 
We have this name repeated twenty-six 
times. The name of Judah was likely, 
it may be supposed, after the schism to be- 
come the prevailing and distinctive name, 
still more so after the captivity and disper- 
sion of the ten tribes, and as long as their 
remnants continued to maintain any serious 
and systematic rivalry with the Jews. Yet 
throughout the Psalter we never find the 
name of Judah mentioned in this paramount 
sense. Jerusalem is mentioned seventeen 
times and Sion thirty-eight, together fifty-five 
times. But the name of Judah only occurs 
ten times, and never with this paramount 
significance. It is mentioned either together 
with Israel (Ps. Ixxvi. 1, exiv. 2), or in con- 
junction with other tribes, as with Ephraim 
and Manasseh in Ps. lx. 7, and cviii. 8, or 
with Sion, but always locally or tribally. 
Could this have been so if the Psalms had 
mainly been composed when Judah was the 
only acknowledged name for the elect people, 
and Israel was a stranger, often an enemy, 
always the symbol of a rival and proscribed 
worship ? 

Secondly : the one great deliverance com- 
memorated in the Psalms (as also, I under- 
stand, in the later Jewish Liturgies,) is the 
deliverance from Egypt (Psalms lxviii., lxxii., 
lxxx., Ixxxi., cv., CV1., CXiV., CXXXV., CXXXVi.). 
Could this have been the case, if the Book 
was unknown until the time when, between 
the people and their earlier past, there 
arose up a frightful spectre? I refer to 
the terrible experience of the Captivity in 
Babylon. And yet, surely, there were cir- 
cumstances attendant upon that Captivity 
which might have carved upon the Jewish 
mind yet deeper recollections than those of 
Egypt; where, if their treatment had been 
cruel and degrading, yet they must upon 
the whole have flourished, inasmuch as they 
grew there from a family into a people. But 
the Babylonish captivity entailed, firstly, the 
loss of what was not only an ancestral home, 
but the local seat of the Divine promise to 
their race ; secondly, the loss of the worship 
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divinely ordained, and attached to the temple 
of Jerusalem ; thirdly, the loss of that prized 
nationality, in and by which they were pre- 
ferred before all the nations of the earth. Is 
it then conceivable, if the Psalms in general 
owed their origin to the time of the Capti- 
vity, that the composers of them should, in 
numerous and conspicuous cases, have dwelt 
so long and so often on the details of the 
Egyptian’bondage, and should never but once 
and briefly have made a specific reference to 
the one recent catastrophe, choosing rather 
to go back to the centuries dimmed, in com- 
parison, by the interval of a thousand years ? 

The arguments, drawn from general fea- 
tures and from historical probability, respect- 
ing the antiquity of the Books of the Old 
Testament, are in some degree common to 
the Torah, or Books of Moses, and the 
Psalms. The Psalms have, however, the 
benefit of the admission by the leader of the 
negative school in our own day, that a con- 
siderable number are probably from the pen 
of David. And there are also points in 


which reasoning, available to show the an- 
tiquity of the Torah, has an enhanced force 
for the Psalms. 

We see, for example, that the history of 
the Israelites, from the conquest of Canaan 
to the Captivity, is upon the whole a history 


of decaying faith. ‘This is exhibited in the 
original demand for the change to a monarchy 
from that earlier form of government by 
Judges, which powerfully suggested the pre- 
sence and providence of the Almighty by 
leaving unoccupied the place upon earth 
most symbolical of Him. It was shown by 
the increased wickedness of the kings, and 
by the enlarged and developed office of the 
Prophets, an army of reserve in support of 
the Divine dispensation, which takes its 
position on the field of battle in the hour of 
need. It is observed by Sack,* that in the 
period succeeding the exile the original crea- 
tive force of the Hebrew spirit died out, and 
that as formalism advanced the sectarian 
lines of party were sharpened and deepened. 
In both these periods the spirit and voice of 
the Book of Psalms throw us back upon an- 
tiquity, and even upon a distant antiquity. 
They seem to be manifestly the product of an 
age of living, energetic faith. And they are 
not less eminently notable for the harmony 
which pervades the religious community. 
“Jerusalem is built as a city, which is at 
unity in itself.” + 

' * “Die altjiidische Religion im iibergange vom Bibelthume 
zum Talmudismus, von Israel Sack.’? Berlin, 1889, Einleitung, 


p. 13, segq. 
. + Psalm cxxii. 3, 





III.—THEIR CONTENTS, 


Let us now look for a moment at the cop. 
tents of this book, which are such as to fasten 
our wonder upon them, and to leave little 
room for any surprise that they should have 
established for themselves, in collective 
worship and in personal devotion, the place 
to which no parallel is elsewhere to be 
found in the experience of the human race, 
And, on the other hand, I shall not fail to 
notice in their proper place the objections 
which some have urged against the Book of 
Psalms. 

The multiplication of divinities under the 
system which we term polytheism, tended to 
establish everywhere a system of what are 
termed national gods. These act within the 
sphere of a particular race or country : they 
are open to the competition of other deities 
when through migration or conquest these 
spheres happen to overlap. They do not 
claim the allegiance of other races, or show 
care or, so to speak, responsibility, for their 
welfare. 

I do not indeed deny, but should be for- 
ward to assert, that while, in the early stages 
of historic antiquity, this nationalising pro- 
cess seems to harden more and more with 
the gradual accretions of legendary tradition, 
we can trace among the mythologies, in vari- 
ous degrees of faintness or clearness, the older 
idea of a supreme God ; of a belief in one 
Ruler of the universe, anterior and superior 
to these multiform powers. We find in many 
cases disguised resemblances of that original 
belief ; but it is with such dislocation of its 
elements, such exaggerations, such intrusion 
of ideas foreign to it, as to defy all attempts, 
at least in the present state of knowledge, to 
ascend the channel upwards to the source. 
The schemes become so complex, as to defy 
any rational account of their origin; even 
when their basis is found to lie in the several 
powers of external nature, which were not 
known to be connected by any common tie, 
but which received the names of gods, and 
were combined into religious systems. These 
popular gods became realities in two senses; 
first, subjectively, because as they were ac 
cepted in the minds of men, the associations 
connected with them became a source. and 
spring of human action ; secondly, because 
the images under which they came to be re- 
presented gave them a real existence at least 
in the material sphere. It is, therefore, natural 
that the Psalms, in phrases concerning deity, 
should not be confined to the One God, but 
should say, for example, that among the gods 
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there is none like Him, or should exhort the 


gods.* : 

Yet no reader of the Psalms can fail to 
see that they are strictly, unconditionally, 
and exclusively monotheistic. God is un- 
doubtedly the God of Israel, and the wor- 
shippers properly describe Him in the terms 
which most closely correspond with His rela- 
tion to themselves. There seems to be a 
great mixture of the terms Elohim and Jeho- 
vah, and in none of the five Books is the 
use of the properly Hebrew name exclusive.t 
But, without drawing any argument from this 
intermixture, the Psalms make it plain that 
the God whom they adore is from everlast- 
ing, and is the God, not of Palestine, but of 
the whole world: “Sing unto God, O ye 
kingdoms of the earth ; O sing praises unto 
the Lord ; who sitteth in the heavens over 
all from the beginning.”{ And His eye and 
care are over all men. ‘“O praise the Lord 
all ye heathen: praise Him all ye nations. 
For his merciful kindness is ever more and 
more towards us; and the truth of the Lord 
endureth for ever.”§ 

No doubt the “Lord” is represented as 
having special relations with and special care 
for Israel. But these are relations of affec- 
tion, not of exclusion. A Psalm declares 
indeed— 


‘‘He shall choose out an heritage for us, even the 
worship of Jacob, whom he loved.” 


But the verysame Psalm had already sounded 
the trumpet note— 


‘‘O clap your hands together, all ye people; O 
sing unto God with the voice of melody: for the 
Lord is high, and to be feared ; He is the great king 
upon all the earth.”’ || 


Among the notes, then, of the supreme 
position of the Psalms, and of the religion 
to which they belonged, we find this idea of 
the one God, who is also the universal God, 
and the universal Governor of men, and who 
thereby stands broadly distinguished from 
what we find to be the character of the poly- 
theistic systems and of their heads, namely, 
divinity restrained by limits of the races or 
countries of antiquity. 

But the form of the Almighty, thus di- 
vested of the limitations of mere nationality, 
and exhibited in the majesty of perfect 
Oneness and Omnipotence, revealed itself 
through the Psalms in other and more tender 
aspects. His care for the poor and for the 

* Ps. lxxxvi. 8; cxxxvi.2. See Exodus xv. 11. 


+ Cook’s Introd., p. 149. + Ps. Ixviii. 32—3. 
t Ps. exvii. lj Ps. xlvii. 4, 1—2. 





| stranger might be learned from the books o 
worshippers to give thanks unto the God of | 


the law, and may be traced in other religions 
among the remnants of true Theism. Still, 
that is a function of government only, though 
of benevolent government, and is compatible 
with the idea of immeasurable remoteness. 
But in the Psalms is developed with singular 
force and beauty the idea of Omnipotence 
in the attitude of nearness to man. In 
Heaven, and in the underworld, and at the 
extremities of earth, “even there also shall 
Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall 
hold me.”* The presence thus brought near 
is not, as in Exodus,t a consuming, but a 
soothing and sustaining presence.t Thus 
brought near, the Almighty is invested in 
relation to us with all those capacities of 
action and of sympathy, which fill in human 
nature the department of the affections. In 
the mouth of the objector this is termed 
anthropomorphism. 1 do not presume to say 
that there is not in it some prefiguration of 
the Messiah, made in all such things like as 
we are. But that there is no deflection from 
the loftiness of the monotheistic idea we 
know from this, that the same people, who 
gave utterance to the Psalms, have been the 
most rigid and lofty in their definitions of the 
Godhead. As whenit is said by Maimonides 
that with God “there is neither folly nor 
wisdom, like the wisdom of a wise man; 
neither sleep nor waking ; neither anger nor 
laughter ; neither joy nor sorrow; neither 
silence nor speech, like the speech of the sons 
of men.”§ Yet it is He that is not only the 
guardian of His people, but as it were their 
sentinel ; and not of His people only, but of 
every one among them, as truly and as much 
asof the whole. In truth, the two threads of 
national and of personal Providence are so 
intertwined in the Psalms that they scarcely 
can besevered. ‘“ He will not suffer thy foot 
to be moved, and He that helpeth thee will 
not sleep ;” and then in the very next verse, 
by a transition not less gentle than complete, 
“ Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” There is no detail too 
minute for describing the closeness of this 
protection: “He is thy defence upon thy 
right hand ;” “The Lord shall preserve thy 
going out and thy coming in: from this time 
forth for evermore.” || But no mere selection 
can rightly convey a picture of the close and 
intimate care which this and so many others 


* Ps, cxxxix. 6—9. + Chap. xix. 12, 13, 21. 

+ Ps. xxiii. 

3 Maimonides, “‘ Yad Machazakah.”’ Transl. Bernard, Cam- 
bridge, 1832, p. 39. Declarations not less remarkable are to be 
found in the More Nebuchim, or “ Guide of the Perplexed.” _ 

|| Bs. cxxi. 3, 4, 5, 8. 
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of the Psalms describe in setting forth the 
attitude of the Almighty towards His wor- 
shipper. 

I must not quit this portion of the subject 
without quoting a remarkable testimony to 
the elevation of the Psalter from a critic gene- 
rally negative, but one who makes his affirma- 
tive declarations with an exemplary sincerity 
and fervour. He says of the Psalter—* It 
is as a whole the expression and fruit of 
the principles of the Jewish religion, as they 
existed in the minds of pious Israelites. Its 
one great theme is the clinging of the human 
spirit to God. In joy and sorrow, in victory 
and defeat, in moods of saintliness or sin, the 
spirit of the poor earthly wayfarer here pours 
out its plaint and prayer to the God of its 
life. . What exultation is here, for 
high days of victory and joy! What touch- 
ing moans of penitence! What childlike 
cries for help! What entreaties from the 
soul that can only say, ‘out of the depths I 
have cried unto Thee!’ What delightful 
confidences between the trustful spirit and 
the Shepherd who leadeth by the green 
pastures and the still waters !” * 

I must not altogether pass by the Mes- 
sianic Psalms. These are the songs which 


show, by the adaptation of their language to 
Him and to His office, either that their com- 
posers had a prevision of His coming, or that 
such prevision was conveyed into their strain 
by the higher influence which prompted it. 
It is not necessary here to debate their 
number. Suffice it to specify Psalms ii., xxi., 


xxii, xlv., lxxii., cx. And it is sufficiently 
plain that the principle of prophecy which is 
involved in them, whether conscious or un- 
conscious to the composer, is the same which 
belongs to the other predictions and prefigu- 
rations in the books of the Old Testament. 
But they differ from and go beyond the rest 
in this important particular. The great and 
cardinal facts of the lapse of man from righte- 
ousness, and of the need and promise of a 
Redeemer, were thus embodied in the per- 
petual public worship of the Temple, and 
were systematically forced, so to speak, upon 
the attention of the people, that they might 
come into personal and conscious possession 
of this most precious and absolutely central 
part of their inheritance. 

When the foot of the Greek first, and after- 
wards of the Roman, trod the streets of Jeru- 
salem, when the treasures of the Hebrew books 
were unlocked to the Gentile world through 
the Septuagint, then there happened, we may 
justly assume, one of two things. There was, 

* Seven Lectures by the Rey. J. P. Hopps, vii. p. 33. 





as we know upon strong heathen testimony, 
before the advent of our Lord, an universal 
and traditional expectation in the East that 
a great power was to arise in Judea and to 
subdue the world. How came it that so re. 
markable a conception, foreign to the culti. 
vated communities of the Greek and the 
Italian peninsulas, and apparently menacing 
the continuance of the Roman dominion 
should have been prevalent in the East} 
The East had, indeed, at certain epochs sup- 
posed itself entitled to the mastery of the 
world: hence the wild expedition of Darius 
into Scythia, and the repeated conflicts of 
Persia with the Greeks. It is not strange 
that this heritage should be reclaimed, for 
ideas of this kind are tenacious of life, and 
easy of revival. But what is at first sight 
most strange is the choice of the spot from 
which deliverance was to proceed. It was 
not from any of the seats of ancient power, 
the fame of which was still on record, but 
from among the small, isolated, and undis- 
tinguished people who inhabited Palestine, 
and whose brief appearance on the stage of 
human affairs, as conquerors in the time of 
King David, was so slight in limit and in dura- 
tion as to have inscribed no mark upon the 
page of general history. It had passed away, 
like the old empire of the Hittites ; they were 
alsoa people, whose manners and institutions 
repelled rather than attracted the sympathy 
of the world. One supposition explanatory 
of this remarkable expectation might be that 
it had lived on from prehistoric times in 
feebleness and obscurity, but had come to 
the front when the East felt pressing on it 
from Rome the hard hand of power, welding 
it for the first time by a permanent system 
into uniformity of servitude or inferiority, 
from which it panted for deliverance. But it 
seems more probable that the Jewish Scrip 
tures, which had for two centuries become 
known by translation into Greek, were them- 
selves the fountain-head of this most re 
markable anticipation ; and in that case it 
probably proceeded in an eminent degree 
from the Messianic Psalms, which were of 
all the available evidence the part most in 
the eye and mind of the people. 

Such being, in outline, the presentation of 
God to man in the Book of Psalms, let us 
consider in its turn the manner in which 
they present man to God. Now this may 
be set forth in a multitude of particulars, 
but they are all capable of being summed 
into one. The Psalms are a book of spiritual 
communion, not only between God and man, 


| not only between God and His Church, or 
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especially-chosen people, but between God | and Charity of St. Paul. Is there one of 
and the individual man. those Beatitudes which has not been, in its 

Not that this is the case with every Psalm. | blossom or its germ, anticipated by the 
Take the noble first Psalm, which opens the | Psalms? Take the sanctification of sorrow 
Book. It sets forth in one part (verses 3 | in verse 4: so the Psalm instructs us, “Thy 
and 4) with a tender beauty, in another with | loving correction shall make me great” (Ps. 
strong and stern denunciation, the positions of | xviii. 35). Take the blessing of the meek 
the righteous and of the wicked before God. | (verse 5). So says the Psalmist: “Lord, I 
But it sets them forth as it were from the | am not high-minded. I have no proud looks. 
outside. So, again, many of the Psalms, | I refrain my soul and keep it low. My soul 
dealing with the Israelites as a whole, have | is even as a weaned child.” (Ps. cxxxi. 1, 3, 
for their theme national deliverance and | 4). Principles these not only which the 
glory. But let us turn to the penitential | ancient philosophies did not contain, but 
Psalms, and most of all to the fifty-first, in | which they would have repudiated and con- 
which King David* sounds the lowest depths |temned. Take again that blessing of satiety 
of sorrow and shame for sin, and has pro-| which is promised to “hunger and thirst” 
vided for the penitent of every age and every | after righteousness ; words which indicate 
character the medicine that his case required. | such an adult age, such a fulness of growth 
On these Psalms as a whole, on this Psalm | and stature in the new man of the Chris- 
in particular, and, again on the thirty-eighth | tian system, that what was at first lesson 
Psalm, most of all in its first moiety, let us | from without has come to be appetite from 
fasten our attention for a moment. Have | within, and part of the untaught sponta- 
modern learning and research succeeded in | neous working of renewed human nature. 
extracting from all the sacred books of all | But this idea is fully developed in the 
the ancient religions of the world anything | Psalms (xlii. 1, 2), “Like as the hart desireth 
like, I do not say a parallel, but an ever | the waterbrooks, so longeth my soul after 
so remote approach to them? The great |Thee,O God. My soul is athirst for God, 
discourse of our Lord to Nicodemus, in the | yea, even for the living God: Oh, when shall 
third chapter of St. John, finds in these com- | I come to appear before the presence of God.” 


positions a basis broad enough to sustain the | Even the doctrine of forgiveness, of doing 


whole of His startling doctrine, “except a | 


good to enemies, to the growth of which the 
man be born again, he cannot see the king- | 


conditions of Hebrew life were less favour- 


dom of God.” + 

Penitence thus lying at the door of the | 
process by which man is appointed to ascend 
to holiness, this golden book supplies, beyond | 
all others, the types and aids for attaining it 
in all its stages. All that special class of 
virtues, which were unknown to the civilised 
world at the time when the Apostles preached 
them, had been here set forth in act a thou- 
sand years before, and stored up for use, first 
within the narrow circle of the Jewish wor- 
ship, and then in the Church, which claims, 
and may yet possess, the wide world for its 
inheritance. Another standard of virtue, 
indeed, and in itself a glorious one, the Greek 
and the Roman world possessed. They had 
their code of Justice, Fortitude, Temperance, 
and Wisdom. But this list of virtues con- 
tained no recognition of the terrible and 
world-wide fact of sin, and opened no road 
to the acquisition of powers capable of con- 
tending against it, and of casting down its 


to be opened by the Beatitudes of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and by the Faith, Hope, 
Rat ng critics argue that the two last verses are an exilic 

+ John iii. 3, 


| will term their innerness. 


strongholds to the ground. That road was | 


able, finds expression in the Psalms. Take 
xxxv. 12, 13—‘‘ They rewarded me evil for 
good. Nevertheless, when they were sick I 
put on sackcloth, and humbled my soul with 
fasting.” And, again, “If I have rewarded 
evil unto him that dealt friendly with me: 


_yea, I have delivered him that without any 


cause is mine enemy” (Ps. vii. 4). It is, I 
submit, the general strain of the Psalms to 
which we should look. And who will deny 


_that they habitually abound in humility, in 


penitential abasement, in the strong faith 


which is the evidence of things not seen, in 


fervour, self-mistrust, filial confidence towards 


God? These and all kindred qualities they 
develop in what for want of a better word I 
Their tones come 
from the inmost heart, and, not with fami- 


liarity, yet with a wonderful nearness, they 


seem to seek the response, if the phrase may 
be used without irreverence, from the inner 
heart of God Himself. 

All this is severed by an immeasurable 
distance from the language, ideas, and mental 
habits of pagan antiquity. What we find 
there of religion associated with intellectual 
culture turns upon the external relations 
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between God and man, as between sovereign 
and subject, or master and dependant. The 
prehistoric verse of Homer abounds in 
prayers. They are not such commonly as 
we should use, yet they indicate fully these 
external relations. But in the life of later, 
of classical, Greece, prayer seems wholly to 
have lost its force and place as a factor in 
human life. 

Again, in the “Odyssey” of Homer we 
have remaining traces of the personal relation 
between man and God. In the intercourse of 
Athene with Odysseus, and reversely in her 
action on the minds of the guilty suitors, 
there are distinct traces of the working of a 
Divine force in the soul of man. I do not 
remember to have found it in the later clas- 
sical literature. But the development of the 
principle and idea of a communion with God, 
operative on human feeling, thought, and 
action, is the standing and central thought of 
the Psalms. 

I will only note, in passing, before quitting 
this subject two remaining characteristics : 
the sacredness which the Psalms attach to 
the claims of the poor; and their sense of 
the utter worthlessness of all ceremonial 
observances, though commanded, except in 
connection with the service of the will, and 
purification of the heart. 


IV.—THE OBJECTIONS. TAKEN TO THEM. 


Referring to what has been said elsewhere 
on the presence of a human element in Holy 
Scripture, I will now say a few words on the 
special objection which is lodged against the 
Psalms. 

Let me first endeavour to reduce the 
question to its true dimensions. The criti- 
cism is not here, as it might be in some cases 
of books claiming to be sacred, that they are 
feeble, or fanciful, or remote from human 
interests, or that large veins of clay run 
through such true metal as they contain. 
The Psalms, in their sublimity and in their 
sympathy, so immeasurably divine and so 
intensely human, are proof against all such 
criticism, which would be only cavil. The 
only dart which really rings upon their coat 
of mail, is the dart which carries the re- 
proach of their severe and unmeasured de- 
nunciation of enemies. 

And first, in order to disembarrass the 
question of matter which appears to be 
extreme and exceptional, I will refer to the 
verse which represents the ne plus ultra of 
the difficulty, as it stands in the Prayer-book 
Version of the Psalms ; in respect to which, 





we pay a certain price for its incomparable 
majesty and beauty, in the shape of occasional 
though rare shortcomings as to accuracy, 
The Prayer-book gives verses 21, 22, of 
Psalm exxxix., as follows :— 

** Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee, and 
= _ I grieved with those that rise up against 

ee 


Yea, I hate them right sore, even as though they 
were mine enemies.” 


Which seems to say, “I have a reserved 
stock of special and superlative hatred for 
those who have not only sinned in general, 
but have sinned against me in particular.” 
But this notion is completely put aside in 
the translation direct from the Hebrew as it 
stands in the Authorised, and also in the 
Revised Version, where the second of the two 
verses runs :— 


‘«T hate them with a perfect hatred ; I count them 
mine enemies.”’ 


This does not set up the selfish feeling, 
about offence personally received, above the 
sentiment of indignation and resentment 
against wickedness, but says only, “ all that 
I might feel against a personal enemy, all 
that natural exasperation would suggest, I 
discharge upon the enemies of God.” But 
the sentiment concerning them has already 
been expressed in terms not admitting of 
enlargement. “I hate them with a perfect 
hatred.” And this brings the objection toa 
point. It is that this unmeasured detesta- 
tion and invocation of wrath even upon God’s 
enemies cannot be justified, and is not to be 
referred to divine inspiration. 

Now let us notice, in the first place, that 
the general tone of the Psalms concerning 
enemies is not aggressive, but defensive. A 
sense of trouble and danger from the might 
of experienced or impending assault, and an 
appeal to God for protection, form the staple 
sentiment of the book. I quote a single 
instance, which is a fair sample of the whole 
of this class of passages, from Psalm lvi., 
1,2:— 

‘¢Be merciful unto me, O God, for man goeth 
about to devour me: he is daily fighting and 
troubling me. 

Mine enemies are daily in hand to swallow me up: 


for they be many that fight against me, O Thou Most 
Highest.” 


Let those who question the assertion I 
have made, that this passage has a character 
typical of the whole, refer (among other 
places) to Psalms v. 8; vi. 7; vii. 5; vi. 27, 
passim ; lvi. 9; lix. 1; Ixix. 4; exviii. 11, 
12; exxxviii. 7; cxliii. 9. 
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But undoubtedly a certain number of pas- 
sages are not defensive, they are denuncia- 
tory; such as liv. 5, 7; lix. 10; xcii. 11; 
exlii. 12. I will recite this last verse in full, 
for it brings into view the sentiment which 
forms the base of all these passages: “ And 
of thy goodness slay mine enemies, and de- 
stroy all them that vex my soul, for I am 
thy servant.” If we put these words into 
paraphrase, the Psalmist pleads that he is 
engaged in the service of God ; that in this 
service he is assailed and hindered ; that, 
powerless in himself, he appeals to the source 
of power; and that he invokes upon the 
assailants and hinderers of the Divine work 
the Divine vengeance, even to their extinction. 

We have, then, to consider these denun- 
ciatory passages, first, as they were employed 
by their authors; secondly, as they are now 
presented to us for our own use in the ser- 
vices of the Church or in private devotion. 

Under the first head let me observe as 
follows. There is not one of these passages 
which tampers with truth or justice; they 
are aimed at sin, to blast and wither it. 
“Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness, 
because of mine enemies” (Ps. v. 8). This 
is the universal strain. All these passages are 
strokes delivered with the sword of righte- 
ousness in its unending warfare with in- 


iquity. Nor is there one among them of 
which it can be shown that they refer to 


personal feuds, passions, or desires. Every- 
where the Psalmist speaks in the name of 
God, on behalf of His word and will. 

But it may be said that such denunciations 
are excessive in degree, that they are too 
severe and savage, and that they are not 
suitable for the mouth of man. 

With respect to their severity I suggest, 
and if need be contend, that we in our igno- 
rance and weakness are no fit judges of the 
extent to which the wisdom of the Almighty 
may justly carry the denunciation and the 
punishment of guilt. 

Man, and even civilised man, contemplates 
with much equanimity the taking of human 
life for the occasions which he deems suffi- 
cient. He knows that in all wars one party 
must be guilty, and that in most or many 
wars neither have had a justification for the 
wholesale bloodshed, which floods the path 
of destruction that they necessarily follow. 
Life, which he did not give and cannot restore, 
he takes away, for the repression of crime, 
with general, though not unanimous, ap- 
proval. It is also taken, even now, in most 
Christian countries through duels for private 
injury or insult; and it is but recently 

XXXI—33 


among ourselves that public opinion has 
; become repugnant to the practice. But the 
scruples, which for ourselves we so easily 
thrust aside, become active, feverish, and 
even violent, when, in a world to the abun- 
dant wickedness of which our own practice 
witnesses, the Ruler of that world, who 
gave life for use, and who sees and judges 
its abuse, is to be arraigned before our 
mock tribunal ; and we, who cannot and do 
not rightly guide each our own action, are 
to undertake to determine His. And this 
when we have not fully learned and cannot 
measure either the deep and frightful de- 
pravity of the Canaanitish nations, or the 
purposes with which Penalty descends. We 
know not whether it comes-in mercy to cor- 
rect the growth of evil before it shall become 
incurable, and whether, or how far, when 
opportunity had been exhausted here, re- 
sources may still have been held in reserve 
to be expended for good in the great Else- 
where. To pronounce verdicts upon these 
terrible denunciations may be impious; and 
is surely at the least unreasonable. 


*¢ And who art thou, that on the bench would sit 
To judge what is a thousand miles removed, 
With the brief vision of a single span?” * 


There is certainly more claim to substance 
in the objection which urges that these 
denunciations are unsuitable for man. But 
here I should interpose the question, To 
what man? The wonderful nature, in which 
we have been created, is in nothing more 
wonderful than in the diversity of the con- 
ditions under which it can subsist and work, 
on its road from embryo to perfection. As 
those stages accumulate, the moral code 
becomes multiform and involved. In simple 
forms of life, and in early stages of society, 
the roads between right and wrong were 
short, broad, and clear, like as were the 
spaces of the battle-field, whereas contending 
hosts are now divided by miles and leagues 
from one another. 

But, further, the Psalmists, and the nation 
to which they belonged, lived under a differ- 
ent dispensation from ours. If we accept the 
Scriptures, that nation held a divine commis- 
sion to establish the right and to put down 
the wrong, in a sense in which no such com- 
mission is now given. For us it is enough 
to hope that at any given juncture we may 
be doing the will of God ; but what we hope, 
they knew; and sight for them was mixed 
with faith in a degree and mode remote from 
the spirit of our later, and in this respect, 


* Dante, Parad. xix. 81. Pollock’s translation. 
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perhaps, higher training. They were accus- 


| 
| 


have made the world so sad. If this be so, 


tomed to short accounts with the Divine | then I contend that to pray for the abolition 
Justice; and to reward or suffering as the | or paralysis of their work and of its agents, 
immediate consequences, and, therefore, as | and this especially when we meet as Chris- 
the direct attestations of the judgment of | tians to set forth solemnly the collective 
God upon the moral conduct of man. The | needs and aspirations of mankind, is a prac- 
responsibility which is for us diffused and | tice which requires neither justification nor 
indefinite, was for them concentrated and | apology. 


palpable. But, besides this, they had the 


Apart altogether from the question, what. 


great standing institution of prophecy ; and | may be the value or completeness of the 
the king in whose ears Nathan’s words had | foregoing defensive suggestions, I would 
thundered, “Thou art the man,” might well | remind my readers that they relate not to 


feel that his contact was a close one with the 
mind of the Almighty, and that he might 
upon occasion speak His strongest words 
under guidance from on High. 

I do not pursue farther these remarks, 
which are no more than tentative and ap- 
proximate. But I do not find myself justified 
in the assumption that we are in all cases to 
have a complete cognisance of the conditions 
under which the Psalms give judgment upon 
the unrighteous, or are intended to arrive 
at final judgments on the question what the 
Jews might and what they might not suitably 
be commissioned by the Almighty to de- 
nounce. 

More immediately are we concerned in 
the question as to the place held in Christian 
devotion, and especially in public ritual, by 
the denunciatory passages of the Psalms. 
But the answer to this objection, I appre- 
hend, lies near at hand. All scruple, at 
least all tolerable scruple in this matter, seems 
to rest upon the supposition that the passages 
are aimed at creatures who have characters 
mixed with good and evil, and who there- 
fore are not presumptively fit subjects for 
our unmixed, undiscriminating denunciation. 
But can any one reasonably suppose that 
these declarations are in the mind and sense 
of the Church directed against any human 
enemy? Our human enemies, if we are so 


unhappy as to have any, are not the most | 


watchful, the most subtle, the most destruc- 
tive of our foes. “For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against. . . . the rulers 
of the darkness of this world.”* But the 


Holy Scripture and the Christian religion | 


teach, and our human experience largely 
testifies, that there are spirits whose meat 
and drink, so to speak, it is to extend the 
domain of evil, to deepen corruption, to 
destroy happiness by destroying innocence, 
which is its base, to add both in range and 
in intensity to the misery and the sin which 
® Eph. vi. 12, 





the main body of the question respecting the 
Psalms, but to a portion of it, which is limited 
and exceptional. Nor doI perceive how, if 
we approach this question on the grounds 
and in the spirit of reason, it is possible for 
@ person so approaching it to set aside the 
mass of evidence which establishes the un- 
paralleled and unapproached position of the 
Psalter in its antiquity and use, in its pure 
and noble theology, and in a moral and 
spiritual character witnessed afresh in the 
judgment and practice of each succeeding 
age. And, if the several parts of this evi- 
dence link themselves into a compact and 
harmonious whole, it is not reason, but un- 
reason in the mask of reason, which declines 
or omits to acknowledge the presumption 
thence arising, that the Book is at a level 
indefinitely higher than has been reached by 
the unassisted faculties of man, and that the 
power which raised it to that level can only 
be Divine. Such a conclusion will survive 
even the approving reference in Ps. cxxxvii. 
9, to a practice of savage warfare. Were it 
true that the image of gold had feet of clay, 
we might indeed be perplexed by the com- 
bination; but would not this be just, as we 
often are perplexed by other combinations 
presented to us in the providential govern- 
ment of the world? And not only in the 
providential government of the world, but 
in the fulfilment of our personal relations 
with other men. Yet we do not put an end 
on that account to such relations ; nor do we 
cease to believe in God because we, such as 
we are—God save the mark—cannot com- 
prehend the reason, or even discern the 
rightfulness of all He does. In like manner, 
so neither can we refuse to admit sufficient 
evidence of an origin more than human for 
the Psalms on the ground that we see only 
through a glass darkly, and that they pre 
sent incidental features analogous in prin- 
ciple to those which in other departments 
our experience brings before us, 
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OTWITHSTANDING the sun’s great 
mass and immense store of heat, we must 
still apply those familiar laws of cooling that 
would be observed by a red-hot poker when 
taken from the fire, or by a freshly-run cast- 
ing when drawn from its mould in the 
foundry. The larger the body the longer 
is the time it will require before it grows 
cold. A knitting needle heated red-hot and 
withdrawn from the fire will become cold in 
a few minutes. An iron rail, after it has 
been drawn red-hot through the rolling-mill, 
may retain its heat for hours. 

Our first surmise with regard to the origin 
of the sun’s heat would be that the great lumi- 
nary was simply avast white-hot body, glowing 
with incandescence and parting with its heat 
in accordance with the ordinary laws of cool- 
ing. On this supposition we might seek to 
account for the fact that the abatement in 
sun heat was not perceptible in consequence 
of the immense size of the body. Suppose, 
for instance, that the sun were merely a 
globe of white-hot iron pouring forth its heat, 
could we then explain the maintenance of 
its radiation for so many thousand years at 
the same rate as at present ? 

This is a question which cannot be decided 
by mere off-hand reasoning ; we must submit 
it to the test of actual calculation. As the 
foundation of this calculation we know the 
quantity of heat that would be contained in 
a globe of white-hot iron of the same dimen- 
sions as the sun. We also know the quantity 
of heat which represents the sun’s daily ex- 
penditure. It is therefore a simple matter 
of long division to find the number of days’ 
supply which a white-hot sun could contain. 
The result is not a little startling ; it demon- 
strates that to supply the current expendi- 
ture of solar radiation at its present rate, the 
temperature of the sun would have to decline 
through some degrees every year. It is per- 


fectly plain that if the sun’s temperature | 


were suffering an abatement at a rate any- 
thing like so fast, then the effects of cooling 
would be perceptible in a continuous fall 
of the sun’s temperature within historic 
times. Indeed, we shonld have no consider- 
able number of centuries to look forward to 
during which there could be any continuance 
of sun heat at all. It is therefore obvious 
that our first notion, which suggests that the 
sun is merely a white-hot body cooling down, 
must be abandoned. 


Another conceivable origin of the sun’s 
heat must also be considered for a moment 
before receiving its dismissal as utterly in- 
capable. We ordinarily generate heat by 
the consumption of fuel, and it might seem 
not unreasonable to suppose that there may 
be some process analogous to the combustion 
of fuel at present going on in the sun. But 
there are many insuperable difficulties about 
such a view, which will become at once appa- 
rent, when we call to mind the actual pro- 
cess of combustion. The coal which is glow- 
ing so cheerfully in the fireplace is burning 
in consequence of a vehement chemical 
action which is in progress. The carbon 
which constitutes a great part of the coal is 
uniting with the oxygen of the air, and as 
an incident of the chemical union of these 
two substances heat in large quantities is 
evolved and gases are produced which ascend 
the chimney. Hydrogen is another important 
ingredient in the composition of ordinary 
coal, When ignited hydrogen combines with 
the oxygen which the air so plenteously 
supplies, the union of the two gases produces 
the vapour of water, and the process is 
accompanied by the production of large 
quantities of heat. Thus the radiation of 
warmth from our fireplaces is a direct conse- 
quence of a chemical union between different 
elements. It is, therefore, proper and indeed 
necessary to inquire whether the heat of the 
sun may not be sustained by a somewhat 
similar action. Can it be that there is some 
mighty combustion of fuel going on in the 
sun, and that the radiation of heat is the 
consequence? This is a question which it is 
difficult to answer in a very simple manner. 
There can be no doubt that chemical activities 
of the highest order must be in incessant 
progress in the sun, but it seems impossible 
that any appreciable proportion of the sun’s 
radiation can be maintained as a consequence 
of chemical action. 

Indeed we can show most conclusively | 
that no attainable amount of chemical union 
could be adequate for the maintenance of the 
sun’s expenditure at the current rate which 
has been going on for centuries. In the first 
place it is necessary that the two elements 
which have to unite should be both present 
in sufficient abundance, and that their union 
should take place according to such laws of 





uniformity that the daily radiation would be 
| preserved at a nearly constant rate. Weare 
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aware that ingenious machinery is often ap- 
plied to the purpose of stoking the fires 
under steam boilers. It is claimed for these 
machines that they administer the coal to the 
fire so regularly that the production of steam 
is carried on with ail desired uniformity. If 
there was sufficient fuel in the sun for the 
maintenance of its radiation, and if there 
were gas or other material suited for union 
with that fuel in sufficient quantity to gene- 
rate the necessary heat, it seems difficult or 
impossible to imagine by what arrangements 
the combustion of the two elements eager for 
union should be so controlled that the supply 
of heat produced should be practically con- 
stant. How are we to suppose that the gas 
and the fuel are continuously brought to- 
gether in the duly regulated quantities ? 
These considerations alone suffice to render 
it highly improbable that chemical union 
should be regarded as an effective explana- 
tion of sun heat. 

There is a still more insuperable objection. 
We have learned from careful experiment 
the precise quantity of heat that can be ex- 
tracted from a ton of coal when combined 
with the requisite quantity of oxygen for 
combustion at the best possible advantage. 
We are, therefore, able to compute how 
much coal it would be necessary to consume 


every day to generate enough heat for the 


maintenance of the sun’s radiation. We can 
show that the sun’s daily radiation is so enor- 
mous that ths supply of fuel that would be 
necessary plaves this view of the origin of 
the sun heat altogether out of the question. 
Suppose that the whole sun from its surface 
toits centre were a solid globe of coal. Sup- 
pose that from some source or other a supply 
of oxygen were available which was adequate 
for the combustion of this globe. Suppose 
that enough of this coal were to be burned 
every day to supply a quantity of heat suffi- 
cient for the sun’s daily expenditure. It is 
then a matter of simple calculation to find 
how long the sun would last as a source of 
light and heat. It can be easily shown that 
at the present rate of expenditure the whole of 
the sun’s heat would be totally squandered 
in a period of about six thousand years. We 
have, however, the best reasons for knowing 
that the sun has already continued to dis- 
pense his beams for a far longer period than 
that just stated. Hence we learn that the 
supply of sun’s heat cannot be due to the 
combustion of any substance with a compo- 
sition similar to coal. 

It is, however, a reasonable question as to 
whether there may not be other elements 





present in the sun which in the course of 
their chemical union would generate far more 
heat than those elements with which we are 
acquainted, and that thus by the combustion 
of appropriate materials the solar energies 
may be recuperated. From all we know of 
the composition of the celestial bodies, it does 
not seem in the least degree probable that any 
materials exist which possess the necessary 
qualities. In fact, it is one of the triumphs 
of modern science to have identified to a con- 
siderable extent the materials of which the 
sun is composed with the familiar elements on 
the crust of ourearth. By the aid of spectrum 


‘analysis it has been discovered that many of 


our most useful metals on the earth are pre- 
sent also in the sun. Among these we may 
specially draw attention to iron, which ap- 
pears to be one of the most widely distributed 
of all the elementary bodies. Some hundreds 
of lines inthe solar spectrum have been demon- 
strated to belong to this element. I should, 
however, say that it has by no means been 
proved that there may not be some elements 
in the sun of a different kind from those we 
find on the earth. There are indeed many 
lines in the solar spectrum which have not 
up to the present been identified with those 
arising from any terrestrial element. There 
are, however, so many difficulties attending 
the identification of lines under widely varying 
conditions that it would be rash to pronounce 
emphatically as to whether all the ingredients 
in the sun may be in some shape or other 
known to us on the earth. I can see, how- 
ever, in the constitution of the great luminary 
no warrant for the suggestion that the source 
of his heat may be attributed to combustion 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. Indeed, 
the difficulties attending such a view seem 
so overwhelming that we may withdraw the 
doctrine from any further consideration. 

We have thus shown not only that the sun’s 
heat would be insufficiently explained by sup- 
posing the great globe to be a cooling body, 
but also that the phenomena of combustion 
offer no available suggestion towards the ex- 
planation of the difficulty. 

Our search for the source of sun heat must 
therefore be conducted in some other direc- 
tion, and, strange to say, we shall find that 
source to be not in any immediately available 
heat, but rather in the transformation into 
heat of something which was originally of a 
mechanical nature. 

Last year I discussed in these pages the 
phenomena of shooting stars. I pointed out 
that when a shooting star dashed into our 
atmosphere its course was attended with an 
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evolution of light and heat owing to its fric- 
tion through the air. We were thus able to 
account for the enormous quantity of heat, 
or of what was equivalent to heat, which 
existed in virtue of the rapid motion of these 
little bodies. Of course we only see these 
meteors at that supreme moment of their 
dissolution when they dash into our atmo- 
sphere. It is, however, impossible to doubt 
that there must be uncounted shoals of 
meteors which never collide with our earth. 
It must necessarily happen that many of the 
other great globes in our system must, like 
our globe, absorb multitudes of meteors which 
they chance to encounter in their roamings. 
The numbers of meteors that will be gathered 
by a globe will be doubtless greater the 
larger and more massive be the globe, and 
this for a double reason. In the first place, 
the dimensions of the net which the globe 
extends to entrap the meteors will of course 
increase with its size, but in addition the 
more massive ‘be the globe the more vehe- 
ment will be its attraction, and the greater 
will be the number of the meteors that are 
drawn into its extensive atmosphere. Of 
course this reasoning will apply in a special 
degree to the sun. We shall probably be 
correct in the assertion that for every meteor 


that descends upon this earth at least a mil- 


lion meteors will descend upon the sun. As 
these objects plough their way through the 
sun’s atmosphere light and heat will be of 
course evolved. It has been conjectured 
that the friction of the meteors which are 
incessantly rushing into the sun may pro- 
duce light and heat in sufficient quantities to 
aid in the maintenance of the sun’s ordinary 
expenditure. It has been even supposed that 
the quantity of energy thus generated may 
supply all that is wanted to explain the 
extraordinary circumstance that from age 
to age no visible decline has taken place in 
the intensity of the solar radiation. Here 
again is a question which we must submit to 
calculation. We have first of all to deter- 
mine the heat which could be generated 
by a body of, let us say, a pound in weight, 
falling into the sun after having been at- 
tracted thither from an indefinitely great dis- 
tance. The result is nota little startling ; it 
shows us that such a body in the course of its 
friction through the sun’s atmosphere might 
generate as much heat as could be produced 
by the combustion of many times its own 
weight of coal consumed under the most 
favourable conditions. 

The stern rules of arithmetic will enable 
us to pronounce decisively on the issue as to 





whether the influx of meteors can be an 
adequate source for the supply of sun heat. 
We know the quantity of heat which could 
be contributed by a single meteor a pound in 
weight. It, therefore, becomes a simple sum 
in proportion to determine the total weight 
of meteors that would have to be entrapped in 
the sun’s atmosphere every day if the current 
expenditure of sun heat had to be defrayed 
from this source. Fortunately we are able to 
dispense with the necessity for expressing the 
answer in millions of tons by the circumstance 
that the weight of the moon happens to ex- 
press what we want with sufficient accuracy. 

Suppose that the moon were to be entirely 
crushed into fragments, which were permitted 
to plunge down into the sun after the manner 
of meteors, then it can be shown that the 
total quantity of heat generated by this influx 
would be sufficient to maintain the sun’s ex- 
penditure for about a year at the present 
rate. Stated in this way, we are enabled to 
decide at once as to the plausibility of the 
meteoric source of supply being sufficient for 
the sun’s wants. If every year the sun 
devoured a quantity of meteors whose collec- 
tive mass would form a globe equal to our 
moon, then the quantity of meteoric matter 
roaming about our system must be enor- 
mously greater than we have ever before 
had any conception of. Indeed, it can be 
shown that if a globe of solid matter, two 
thousand miles in diameter, is steadily ab- 
sorbed into the sun in the course of twelve 
months, the dynamical conditions of the solar 
system would be widely different from what 
we find them. Such an enormous quantity 
of matter, distributed so that the sun could 
daily abstract a supply sufficient for its. 
wants, would undoubtedly affect the move- 
ments of the other heavenly bodies. Were 
there such abundance of substance in the 
vicinity of the sun, the perturbations of 
Mercury and of other planets, arising from 
this cause, would be appreciable. As we do 
not find that the movements of the planets 
are so affected to the necessary extent, it is 
incumbent to conclude that the quantity of 
loose material in our system cannot be nearly 
so great as this doctrine would require. We 
are hence forced to take a modified view of 
the capacity of meteors to supply the solar 
radiation. It may possibly be true, nay, 
doubtless must be true, that the meteors do 
contribute, to some insignificant extent, to 
neutralize the sun’s perennial losses ; but it is 
wholly impossible to entertain the notion 
that they can contribute in any substantial 
degree to his sustenance. 
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We have now tested three suggested 
sources for the sun’s heat. We have first 
considered it as a mere glowing globe, gra- 
dually cooling and dispensing its heat by ra- 
diation. This will not answer, for the sun 
must then have become cold and dark ages 
ago. We then investigated whether there 
could be any perennial supply of fuel, so that 
the sun’s heat could be maintained by com- 
bustion. This, again, will not stand the 
necessary test: it is wholly impossible that 
combustible materials in sufficient profusion 
should be forthcoming. Finally, we have 


examined a third favourite notion, that the | 


sun’s heat is produced by the friction of me- 
teors which dash into his atmosphere. This 
we have found may be a rate-in-aid of the 
sun’s current expenditure, but cannot explain 
how the bulk of that expenditure has to be 
provided for. 

We have now to set forth that true expla- 
nation, which will be universally adopted 
when the evidence in its favour has been 
considered. The question is by no means 
an easy one, but I shall strive to make it as 
clear as circumstances will permit. In a 
telescopic scrutiny of the sun the most no- 
ticeable feature is undoubtedly the presence 
of those dark spots by which its surface is 


often diversified. Though the area covered 
by the spots may seem to bear an insignifi- 
cant proportion to the sun’s whole surface, 
they are, nevertheless, of enormous dimen- 
sions when compared with some other stan- 


dards. A body as big as this earth, for 
instance, would easily pass through the aper- 
ture in a sun spot of no extraordinary dimen- 
sions. Close attention shows that these spots 
are not permanent features of the sun’s disc. 
They sometimes close up, and sometimes 
fresh spots break out in other regions. Mi- 
nute study of the sun’s surface under very 
favourable conditions, by the aid of photo- 
graphs, shows us a sort of mottled surface in 
which the spots seem to be openings by 
which we look through the bright exterior 
into the comparatively dark interior. During 
a total eclipse, or by suitable arrangements 
without an eclipse, we can discern long rosy 
prominences around the sun’s margin. The 
spectroscope assures us that metallic vapours 
are ingredients in these flames. 

All these various observations point irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that the sun is not 
a solid body. In this respect we may con- 
trast the sun with the moon. Our satellite 
is eminently a solid as opposed to a gaseous 
object ; every feature on the moon is perma- 
nent and definitely marked, and can be ob- 





served from year to year in the same place 
and with the same surroundings. But there 
seems to be no permanent object whatever 
on the sun. In fact, it would be a great 
convenience to astronomers if there were 
some solid mountain peak which would mark 
one definite locality on the sun’s globe. We 
are sadly in want of some such permanent 
feature to serve as an origin from which the 
longitude of spots on the sun’s globe gene- 
rally could be estimated. Nothing of the 
kind can, however, be discerned. We are 
obviously only looking at vast masses of 
clouds suspended in gaseous matter. The 
glowing clouds in the sun have but little 
more permanence than the fickle clouds in 
our own atmosphere, which we know so well. 

Our knowledge of the interior of the sun 
is necessarily very imperfect, but there seems 
no reason to think that our luminary is, at 
any part of its mass, what may be regarded 
asasolid body. There is, in fact, a strong 
presumption in the opposite ‘direction. To 
explain this it is necessary to contrast certain 
characteristics of our earth with the corre- 
sponding characteristics of the sun. Our 
globe, for instance, is constituted from ma- 
terials which are on the whole so heavy that 
the earth weighs five times as much as a globe 
of water of the same size would do. These 
we may take to be the ordinary proportions 
for a robust and solid globe like that on 
which we dwell. We have also been able to 
compare the mass of thé sun with that ofa 
globe of water which was as big as the sun. 
The result is a very significant one, for it 
shows that the sun is hardly one and a half 
times as heavy as a globe of water of the same 
size. Thus we learn that the sun is composed 
of materials which only weigh about a quarter 
of what they would if the sun were of exactly 
similar composition to that of the earth. 
This points to the conclusion that the ma- 
terials of the sun are much less densely com- 
pressed together than are those of our earth, 
and shows us, in fact, that even the sun’s 
interior can hardly be regarded as consisting 
of solid materials. 

When, therefore, we discuss the loss of 
heat from the sun by radiation we ought not 
to compare the case with that of radiation 
from a solid globe; we must rather take it 
as radiation from a gaseous globe. At first, 
perhaps, the profound difference between the 
two cases may escape attention. Indeed it 
is only in comparatively recent times that 
the remarkable laws by which a globe of 
gaseous matter would part with its heat have 
been thoroughly explained. 





“SUCH PITY AS A FATHER HATH.” 
A House-Surgeon’s Storp. 


HERP’S a verse in the Psalms, or a bit of a verse, it’s one that I’ve often heard— 
But a hospital ward is a wonderful place for seeing the truth of His word ; 
Why, each case that’s brought in is a living proof, that cannot be argued away, 
Of some word that the Lord has spoken, the “ same yesterday and to-day.” 


“Such pity as a father hath ”—so stand the words of the Psalm 

In our Scotch metre version ; the sweet words fall on the weary heart like balm ; 
And I’ve learned this week, in this very ward, from the love of a father down here, 
That our Father in heaven “like pity shows, unto His children dear.” 


He was an old man, a farmer from Fife, hale and hearty, at three score and ten, 

With clear grey eyes, and a look that said he could hold his own among men ; 

But you saw that “his own” would be always the good, or, at least, the honest and true ; 
He was one of Wordsworth’s “religious men, who give God and man their due.” 


Very narrow, you say, no breadth of view, an old-fashioned, prejudiced soul, 

Left far behind in the march of thought—well, perhaps you're right, on the whole ; 
But, though we’ve advanced so far ahead, still to men like these is given 

Enough “light and leading” to find out Christ, and to follow His steps to heaven. 


His case was a bad one—his arm had been caught and torn in a threshing mill ; 
He had borne the pain with a quiet strength—the strength of a disciplined will, 
That can say its “ Amen,” not to prayers alone, but to all that God sends its way. 
So his brave, calm spirit had helped his cure—he was going home the next day. 


That last night he talked of his home in Fife, a bleak little farm by the sea, 

And of Aillie his wife, and his good bairn Jean, the only one left out of three : 

One lad had been drown’d, when the storm wrecked his boat on the rocks in St. Andrew’s Bay, 
“ And his brother ”—a pause—then, in broken tones, “he grew restless, and went away.” 


Oh, gentle words from the brave stricken heart! I could read the story plain— 
The old, old story we read in St. Luke, it had all come true again ; 

And I saw, by the light in the old man’s eyes, that if only this son would come, 
This father would see him a “ great way off,” and meet him, and bring him home. 


It was evening now, and the setting sun was filling the ward with light, 

It shone on the beds where the sick ones lay, and seemed to whisper “ good-night ” ; 
As I bade farewell to the good old man I was thinking of what I had heard, 

And I said as we parted, “It may be the Lord will grant you your hope deferred.” 
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As I passed to my room, there came into my mind a promise I’d made that day 

To one of the patients, to write to his friends, and I knew that I should not delay ; 

He had drifted in through our merciful gates, like a bit of wreck on the shore ; 

He had gone on the rocks, in his voyage of life, they had bruised him, and wounded him sore, 


He lay quite still, as I stood by his bed—and I thought I would let him rest ; 

His eyes were closed, and his feeble hands were folded upon his breast ; 

And I thought, as I looked at the wasted form and the face with its traces of sin, 

Of the thief on the cross, who had knocked so late at God’s door, and been welcomed in. 


I was turning to go, when he opened his eyes, and, oh, they were sunken and dim! 

And slowly there seemed to come back to his mind the promise I’d made to him ; 

For his pale cheek flushed, and with panting breath, “ You'll write to my people at home, 
* And say that I’m dying, and will they forgive—and oh, if my mother would come——” 


His eyes turned to the door, then a quick sudden gleam shone out of them—what did he see ? 

I looked round, and there stood the old farmer from Fife ; he seemed looking for someone— 
for me, 

For, as soon as I turned, he caught sight of my face, and came straight to the foot of the bed ; 

There he stood, as if spell bound, and gazed on the face that was white as the face of the dead. 


And I saw, as he gazed, how the look grew intense and keen, and a sudden pain, 
A terrible conflict of anguish and doubt, seemed surging through heart and brain ; 
Then the dying man, who had closed his eyes, as if done with the life we live, 
Opened them gently, stretched out his arms, and murmured, “ Father, forgive !” 


“Oh, David, my son,” from the pale lips rang, the “ exceeding bitter cry,” 

As he knelt by the bed, held the dying hands, and looked in the dying eye ; 

And the sound of the wings of the angel of death seemed all of a sudden to cease, 
Till the angels of penitence, pardon, and love should whisper, “ Depart in peace.” 


I left them alone, and came back at the dawn ; the old man still knelt by the bed, 
The worn hands were clasped, and the lips moved in pray’r, as he looked on the face that 
was dead ; 
When I knelt at his side, he quietly spoke, and gladness was mixed with the pain, 
“My David was dead, but now he’s alive ; he was lost, but is found again.” 
M. B. T. 





MUROLS. 
By ROSE G. KINGSLEY. 
get off the beaten track is one of the 


O 
T keenest pleasures of travel. And this 
pleasure may be fully enjoyed in the heart of 
the volcanic district of Auvergne. For, to the 
English traveller, it is a comparatively un- 
known land. So little has this beautiful and 


interesting region been explored, so little are 
the waters of Mont Dore—held in high repute 
by the Romans, as they are now by the 
French, for all affections of the throat and 
chest—known in England, that when ordered 
to Mont Dore les Bains a year or two ago, we 
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found it difficult to get any information about | 


the country save from French medical, or 
English geological books. 

One name, however, presented itself to us 
with an almost worrying persistence. Through 
the easy eleven hours’ journey from Paris, 
through our early experiences of the life-giving 
waters, through our first wanderings about 
the delicious mountain valley in which the 
Dordogne rises, it rang in our ears. “ You 
must be sure to see Murols,” were a friend’s 
last words as we left England. “Of course 
you will go to Murols,” said every one at 
Mont Dore. So, to rid ourselves of the haunt- 
ing name as much as for any other reason, to 
Murols we determined to go. 

Three well-assorted acquaintances, a com- 
fortable landau with an excellent pair of 
Norman horses from Brugiére Ainé— who 
may be safely recommended—and radiant 
weather, were hopeful elements in a long 
day’s excursion ; and the result proved that 
our hopes were not misplaced. It was about 
ten o'clock when, -n grilling heat, we turned 
out of the little square of Mont Dore, which 
had been crowded since early dawn with 
bathers and porters. Our road lay eastward 
for a few miles, along the Route de Clermont 
—a stiff pull up hill all the way—under grand 





Chateau de Murols. 


basalt cliffs, and through luxuriant pine and 
beech forests which clothe the steep moun- 
tain sides. Behind us the rapid Dordogne 
flowed away to the westward, to the glisten- 
ing plains of Coréze and the Limousin. The 
great mass of the Puy Gros rose on our left, 
seamed with gullies filled with brushwood, 
across a valley down which a lovely stream 
raced through rich meadows and among 
great blocks of lava to join the river. Be- 
yond the Saut du Loup—a pretty fall 
that leaps over a cliff of columnar’ basalt 
in a wooded gorge—we saw enormous old 
silver firs, bent and twisted into strange 
shapes, the survivors of some very ancient 
forest. Over the tree-tops rose the sunny 
grass slopes of the Puy de Tricoux, covered 
with herds of cattle. And presently we 
too left the woods, and came out on a 
high shoulder of the Puy de Tache. The 
pines and beech and red-berried sorbiers 
were left behind, and their place taken 
by an occasional silver birch, dwarf willow, 
or scrubby hornbeam, among the heather 
and grass. A splendid ‘Camberwell Beauty ” 
flitted over the great purple thistle by the 
roadside. The flowers — pansies, pinks, 
phyteumas, astragalus, hawkweeds, saxifra- 
ges, sedums, campanulas, and what not — 
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had that extraordinary brilliance of colour 
only seen in mountain flowers. 

We had now turned off the Clermont road 
and could see it winding north-east, past the 
Lac de Guéry, and the two gigantic rocks, 
the Tuilliére and the Sanadoire, that guard 
each side of the valley leading to Rochefort. 

Higher and higher we climbed. Wilder and 
drearier grew the land. The Dordogne and 
its lovely valley were left far behind to the 
westward. And as we neared the Col de Diane, 
between the Puy de Tache and Puy de la 
Croix Morand, one of the strange mountain 
mists of this region came whirling up over 
the pass—thin, white, dry cloud, driving 
past us like smoke. The air grew bitterly 
cold, and we were glad to wrap ourselves/in 
all the warm things we had with us. The 
savage desolation of the scene was extra- 
ordinary. Not -a tree was to be. seen. 
The handsome red cattle waded knee-deep 
in a morass that stretched far up the great 
bare mountain slopes, with cotton - grass 
and orchis, asphodel, sweet gale, and all the 
familiar northern bog-plants growing in 
it, side by side with a number of less familiar 
members of the Alpine flora. A wretched 


stone hut, and two or three shelters built of 
lava blocks for the herdsmen, were the only 


signs of human habitations. And as we set off 
at a rapid trot down the further side of the 
pass, the wild figure of a shepherd appeared 
out of the mist, leaning on his staff and 
staring down at us with haggard eyes, while 
his two shaggy, wolfish dogs left their flock 
of pretty mountain sheep to rush open- 
mouthed at the carriage, almost too breath- 
less with sudden fury to bark. 

Down we rattled along the admirable road, 
winding round the flanks of two high, bare, 
round-headed mountains, the Puy de la 
Croix Morand and the Puy de Piauva, among 
lavas and sands, and running water and 
fringed pinks. Sometimes the mist drifted 
away and showed us a green fertile valley 
hundreds of feet below us on the right, and the 
little village of Diane nestling among trees ; 
and as suddenly the cloud fingers would close 
up and shut out everything but the road. 
Among the scanty barley and oat fields, as 
we dropped lower, we left the cloud behind. 
Away some mile or so to the left lay the 
little village of Beaune among poorly culti- 
vated farms—the hillside behind the village 
honeycombed with the openings of small 
caves, in which the excellent cheeses of the 
district, known as Fromages de St. Nectaire, 
= placed to ripen before they are ready to 
se 





We now turned to the right off the old 
route to Murols, down a new road on] 
opened last summer into the valley of the 
Surain, one of the streams which, flowin 
into the Lake of Chambon, leave it as the 
charming river Couse. Comparisons, we 
know, are odious. But I can only give an 
idea of the beauty of this narrow gorge—its 
rushing torrent, its precipitous mountain 
sides clothed in rich pine forests, its plumes 
of white spirea growing close to the water in 
dense shade, its magnificent rocks—by com- 
paring it to some of the most beautiful 
valleys in the Jura. Of course there are no 
snow peaks in the distance. But, on the 
other hand, you see no such rock forms in 
the Jura as are to be found in the basalt 
and trachyte of Auvergne. 

At the village of Chambon, which lies at 
the mouth of this delightful valley on the 
flat alluvial land at the head of the lake, we 
found ourselves in a different world from that 
of the valley of the Dordogne. We were a 
thousand feet lower than Mont Dore les 
Bains. The fields were full of purple pop- 
pies. Magnificent pink thistles, and curious 
pink and yellow eryngiums—totally new to 
us—grew along the roadside. The houses 
were buried among apple and cherry-trees, 
in gardens of cabbages which would delight 
Mr. Alfred Parsons or Mr. Adrian Stokes. 
Chambon is hardly noticed in English or 
French guide-books. Until the opening of 
this new road it has lain rather off the line 
of travel. Our surprise and pleasure were 
therefore considerable on finding the little 
village church to be an extremely interesting 
specimen of romanesque architecture. The 
apse is used as the chancel, and the square 
space under the tower is divided from the 
apse and the nave by two round-headed 
arches. In the wall veil above the arch 
into the nave is a very curious little double- 
headed romanesque window. The roof is 
extremely early Gothic, superimposed on 
romanesque pillars and capitals of leaf pattern 
with roses between. Over the west door 
there is a quaint stone carving ; the subject 
we were unable to discover: but from the 
archaic treatment of the figures it must be 
very ancient. In the cemetery on the hill 
side outside ‘the village stands a circular 
chapel of the eleventh century, an arcade 
running round it of small pilasters with ex- 
quisitely carved capitals. In fact, Chambon 
is well worth a more careful visit than we 
were able to give it. 

It was nearly one o'clock. The day 
was getting on; and a cup of cofiee 
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was all we had tasted since dinner at 
half past five the day before. This per- 
haps accounted for the slight interest we 
took in the much-praised Lake of Chambon 
as we drove along its shores. Our coach- 
man assured us it was the most beautiful 
thing in the country, and proposed to go 
“qu pas” the whole way to Murols, to enable 
us the better to feast on its charms. It is 
certainly exceedingly pretty, with its wooded 
islands, and all the mountains that lie round 
mirrored in its smooth surface. But the 
trout that leapt in its still waters suggested 
such tantalizing reflections that we cried, 
“Hold, enough!” and urged the driver to 
hurry on to the inn at Murols. 

Here a delicious breakfast of fresh trout 
& la Meuniere, a huge omelette, and ripe 
cherries, somewhat restored our powers of 
observation. Two of the party caused 
exquisite amusement to the two serving 
maidens, by demanding café au lait with 
their breakfast. The girls looked first at 
us, then at each other, made the mad 
English repeat the order, and then buried 
their heads in a cupboard and laughed 
for five minutes. Café au lait with fish and 
omelette was too much for them. ‘Calm 


yourselves, my children,” we were obliged 


to say at last. ‘We at least will con- 
form to the usages of civilisation.” And 
an order for chanturgue, the excellent wine 
of the country, seemed to give them hopes 
that the whole party was not qualified for 
Charenton. I confess we all had to join in 
their merriment when the coffee at last ap- 
peared in small wash-hand basins with soup 
spoons. 

Coffee, or chanturgue, or trout, or all 
three so refreshed us, however, that we re- 
joiced in a sense of returned intelligence as 
we slowly climbed the rough steep path up 
to the Castle. 

The Castle of Murols is a typical specimen 
of the medieval feudal castle. Standing on 
a basaltic cone in the midst of the valley of 
the Couse it dominated the important route 
from Lyons and Clermont to Bordeaux. A 
distinguished French staff officer told us that 
the strength of its position is such, that even 
to-day, if it were in repair, it would be hard 
to take, as a mere handful of fantassins could 
defend it against assault ; and it so lies with 
regard to the surrounding country that it 
would be very difficult to get artillery to 
bear on it. 

_ The Castle itself, apart from its position, 
is distinctly disappointing. Though the 
buildings on the western side are anterior to 





the fourteenth century, and the rest date 
from the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth centuries, the Castle has been 
cruelly used. In 1770 the Bishop of Cler- 
mont bought it from the d’Estaing family, 
and modernized it, inserting abominable per- 
pendicular work in all directions, as much 
out of keeping with the massive medieval 
architecture as could well be imagined. 
Then in ’95, it fell into the hands of the 
revolutionists, who sacked and destroyed it, 
leaving it a mass of ruins. Little therefore 
of the original structure remains untouched. 
Its chief interest lies in its general appear- 
ance— une masse prismatique,” says George 
Sand, “qui se soude au rocher par une base 
homogéne, c’est--dire hérissé de blocs bruts 
que des mains de géants semblent avoir jetés 
au hasard de la maconnerie ”—and also in 
the superb views it commands. From the 
ruined opening of some great window of 
hall or guard-room, high up in the building, 
we looked westward over the Lake of Cham- 
bon, lying like a sheet of polished steel 
under the grey sky, and up the gorge of 
Chaudefour beyond, which ends among the 
precipices of the Puy Ferrand and the 
southern slopes of the Pic de Sancy—the 
highest mountain in central France. The 
summits of the Monts Dore were still 
shrouded in cloud: but their lower wooded 
slopes and the mountains towards Besse were 
clear, and sharply reflected in the lake. 
Nearer rose the more recent volcano of the 
Tartaret; and on the right the Dent du 
Marais or Saut de la Pucelle, an extraor- 
dinary and inaccessible mass of breccia 
several hundred feet high. Eastward from 
the battlements we looked down the valley 
of the Couse, over a country broken by the 
strangest forms rising out of rich pastures, 
wheat fields, and fruit gardens—isolated hills, 
extinct volcanoes, many of them crowned 
with ruins of castles such as Murols. Here 
the white houses of a village. There the grey 
lava towers of the grand romanesque church 
of St. Nectaire under the Mont Cornadore. 
And far away, the sun shone bright on the 
mountains of le Forez between the fertile 
plain of the Limagne and the valley of the 
Rhone. 

The village of Murols is built in an amphi- 
theatre on the slopes of the Tartaret, the 
most recent of all the volcanoes of the Mont 
Dore group. And here and there a great 
mass of dark reddish lava thrusts itself 
forward—a sinister reminder—between two 
white houses in the narrow street, or among 
the cherry-trees that grow in every garden. 
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The voleano with its two craters is now 
clothed in a forest of Scotch fir. But from 


the Castle the lava current which dammed | 


up the Couse and formed the lake of Cham- 
bon, can be easily traced eastward as far as 
the eye can see down the valley beyond St. 
Nectaire, by a series of little reddish-black 


|mamelons, quite unlike any of the other hills 

| of the neighbourhood. 

The origin of these “ shapeless eminences 

| of scoriform basalt,” nearly forty in number, 

_is thus accounted for by Mr. Poulett Scrope. 

| “The form of the valley renders it extremely 
probable that, at the period of the eruption 


Lac de Chambon. 


of Tartaret, there existed some stagnant body 


of water in this corner, which would account | 


in a simple manner for these protuberances, 
it having been observed that such irregulari- 
ties of surface are liable to be created when- 
ever a current of lava meets in its progress, 
or rather rolls over, any marshy or moist 
ground; the conversion of the water into 


| steam causing a series of violent explosions, 


and thereby tearing and driving upwards 
portions of lava, which are immediately con- 
solidated in ragged and fantastic forms by 
contact with the air.” * 

This vast lava current extends thirteen 


G. Poulett 





* “ Extinct Volcanoes of Central France.” 
Scrope, M.P., F.R.S., &c. p.142. 
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miles eastward to Nechers, in the Limagne 
above Issoire. The dark, compact basalt of 
Tartaret contains crystals of augite, olivine, 
and minute scales of felspar. The basalt of 
the cone on which the Castle of Murols 
stands, belongs to a far more remote period. 
It is a detached portion of one of the great 
currents of ancient prismatic basalt which 
flowed from the Monts Dore. It is, as Mr. 
Scrope points out, interesting and instructive 
to follow the “current of recent basalt from 
its source within an indisputable volcanic 
cone, along the bottom of a valley cased 
partly in granite, but whose sides are every- 
where fringed by sections of more ancient 
currents, which have flowed in the same direc- 
tion ; to observe the analogy of these basaltic 
‘ formations of different epochs, their perfect 
parallelism and almost equal extent, at Icast 
in one direction; their frequent similarity 
of structure ; for in many parts, especially 
near Champeix and Nechers, the more re- 
cent basalt is divided into regular columnar 
prisms ; their common mineralogical charac- 
ters, and the scoriform parts that accompany 
each.” These latter are most curious. Round 
the Tartaret there are sheets of scoriz, of in- 
durated volcanic mud, of black ashes like 
shaly coal, &c., that look as if they had been 


through a fire but yesterday. And it is only 
when we see that they are covered in many 
places with woods of Scotch fir, or with a 
shady beech forest, that we realise that their 
date, though recent—geologically speaking 





—is sufficiently remote to have given the 
Couse time to cut through them to a depth of 
some hundred feet, and scoop out in the solid 
rock, deep pools swarming with speckled 
trout. 

On the way home we took the old road, 
and a very bad one it is as far as the point 
at which we left it in the morning. But from 
it we got grand views of Castle, lake, valley, 
rocks, volcanoes; and our driver beguiled 
the way by supplies of delicious whortle 
berries, torn up root and branch from the 
mossy shade of the fir-trees ; and by stories 
of how the week before out of twelve coach- 
men who drove one day from Mont Dore to 
Murols, there were but three—he being one 
—who were “consciencieux.” The wine of 
Murols was too much for the remaining nine. 
“The gentlemen had to mount the boxes and 
drive. And some did not know how. And 
one landau upset in the ditch. Oh! but the 
ladies screamed. They were not hurt. No! 
But there were coachmen kicked out of doors 
the next day, you may believe me.” 

It was past seven before we saw the valley 
of the Dordogne opening before us, bathed 
in evening sunlight. And as we whirled round 
the curves down the Clermont road at a 
pace that proved the good little Norman 
horses to be worthy of their driver’s boast- 
ings, our friends were sauntering up for their 
evening constitutional after table @héte, fol- 
lowed by many greedy and friendly goats on 
the look-out for bits of bread. 
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YOUNG artist arriving in Paris in 1860 
could not complain that the State was 
indifferent to his education,.for he found, not 
only the galleries of the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg, not only the Print-Room of the 
Imperial Library, as wellas that of the Library 
of the Beaux Arts, open to all who conformed 
to the rules, but forty masters in art, chosen 
from among the most renowned painters, 
sculptors, and engravers of the day, paid by 
the State to instruct all who could prove 
themselves capable of profiting by such in- 
structions, let their condition in life or their 
nationality be what it might. Every six 
months the work of about eleven hundred 
students who availed themselves of these 
advantages passed under examination, and 
every year the one who most distinguished 
himself was rewarded with a scholarship 





which carried with it the right to study 
for four years in Italy. In 1842 a young 
Belgian, Jan Portaels, gained this Grand 
Prix de Rome. 

Laurens had once cried despairfully, “What 
a misery! to want to learn your business 
and to find no one able to teach you.” That 
cry was signally answered, first when he 
got into the Art School at Toulouse, and 
now again when he passed under the ablest 
Master in Art the modern French School 
has produced, for Leon Cogniet could do 
more than make paintings: he knew how to 
make painters. 

The young Languedocian joined a little 
band of fellow students in the Rue de l'Ouest ; 
but he soon found that noise and frolic were 
not favourable to study, and he withdrew to 
the opposite side of Paris, taking a lodging 
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on a sixth-floor in the Rue Chabral. Here 
he had two rooms, the larger being the studio, 
the other in which he slept, a mere cupboard. 


During the first six years after Laurens 
came to Paris the Second Empire was in the 
full tide of prosperity. People grew rich, the 
world flocked to Paris, the luxury was im- 
mense. A brand-new city was rising ; houses 
all built on one pattern and colossal in height ; 
_ in streets wide and long and absolutely 
straight, so as to present no difficulty to 
grape-shot in case of an insurrection. Whole 
quarters were levelled ; there was an absolute 
mania for demolition, and this mania spread 
to the provincial cities and smaller towns of 
France. The noise of the hammer and the 
blinding clouds of dust would seem a draw- 
back to enjoyment. However, pleasure and 
business were not less the main occupation of 
the New Babylon. While one portion of the 
populace swarmed like ants over the steps of 
the Bourse, the other sat outside the cafés, 
which stretched one after the other the whole 
length of the Boulevards, from the Madeleine 
to the Bastille, leaning on the marble tables 
playing at dominoes, or sipping eau de sucré 
seasoned with brandy. This pleasure, how- 
ever, was not pursued with enthusiasm. Even 
the Jeunesse Dorée had learnt to be careful 
of their health and resources. . Le Sport af- 
forded them a slight excitement, but they 
preferred lawn tennis to jockeys, horses, and 
dogs. The cut of a collar, the set of a coat, 
old china or Japanese art, with the thousand 
and one trifles that Society finds interesting 
for a while : these were the subjects on which 
they preferred to expend their energies and 
their thoughts. Ten years had brought 
about an universal decadence—morals, litera- 
ture, costume, all suffered. It is too much 
to say with some that “family life” was dead 
as well as all honest and manly sentiments : 
dignity, honour, love of independence, respect 
for woman, simplicity, virtue, sobriety, faith, 
enthusiasm—because we know these things 
live on in the vast unhistoric mass of men 
through the worst of times; but this was 
the tendency of things, and it was true of 
all that superficially represented Paris and 
France. Even working men, according to a 
great preacher of the day, considered that 
duty was the pursuit of happiness, and hap- 
piness the satisfaction of their desires, and 
that the duty of government consisted in see- 
ing that no one had an undue share of this 
happiness. ‘ Happiness,” in fact, was the 
watchword—the one great object of existence. 

This being the moral atmosphere in which 





Jean Paul Laurens worked, the subject he 
chose for his first Salon picture shows what 
manner of man he was. It was a bold and 
daring thing for a young man of twenty-five 
to confront the all-powerful Epicurean impe- 
rialism of the day with a picture in honour 
of that great example of antique stoicism and 
austere republicanism: Cato of Utica, and stil] 
bolder to represent him in the last scene of 
all, when at the news of Cesar’s final success 
he kills himself. It was a standing reproach 
to almost every one of influence or authority 
who came to the Salon. Probably, however, 
it was not regarded as anything more than 


‘an academical study, for the Jury awarded it 


a ‘ Mention Honorable.” 
The picture found its way into the Museum 


at Toulouse, but at the time it was painted . 


the scholarship had just come to an end, and 
Laurens saw looming on the horizon the ogre 
of starvation. 


The illustration of standard authors was at 
this time much in vogue, and both in England 
and France a number of artists, who have 
since become celebrated painters, drew on 
stone or wood, or for wood. In this field 
Laurens also found resources. He loved 
Shakespeare and the Bible; and his port- 
folios were full of illustrations of scenes 
drawn from these sources, such as “ Ophelia 
floating down the Brook,” ‘‘ The Witches 
hailing Macbeth,” and “ Macbeth after the 
Murder of Duncan.” Of the famous church- 
yard scene in Hamlet he made a Salon picture, 
exhibited in 1864. 

Wandering along the Quai Conti, attracted 
by the stalls of the second-hand booksellers, 
he took up an old edition of Montesquieu’s 
“Considerations sur les Grandeurs des Ro- 
mains et de leur Decadence.” He read the 
powerful chapter on Tiberius, and it fasci- 
nated him. How could such a soul as his 
help applying it to the times in which he 
lived? As he turned over the leaves of this 
little old-fashioned book, he might have seen 
that the author represents one of the chief 
causes of Roman decadence to have been the 
introduction of the Epicurean doctrine in the 
later days of the Republic. Pleasure the 
chief good, moderation and prudence the car- 
dinal virtues, life consists in the pursuit of 
pleasure under their guidance. This was 
exactly the doctrine then prevailing in Paris, 
the doctrine that was destroying all public 
virtue there, as it had done in Rome. Already 
that want of public virtue had brought one 
Cesar, and would bring a series; for, as 
Montesquieu pointed out, such a doctrine 
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made the rich luxurious and the poor envious, | Moses and St. Paul were still honoured with 
| chief seats. 


conditions which rendered them both indif- 
ferent to the maintenance of free institutions. 
This little book recalled the precious treasure 
of his boyhood : his mother’s “ Hours ;” and 
it inspired him to paint a picture which was 
exhibited at the same Salon as the scene from 
Hamlet —“‘ Tiberius dying while Caligula 
leans over him to take the imperial ring from 
his finger.” No “honour- 

able mention” awaited him 

this time, and hardly any 

notice was taken of the 

work by the Press. 


In 1862 M. Renan, a phi- 
losopher on whom the Im- 
perial power smiled, re- 
turned to Paris from the 
Holy Land, and was ap- 
pointed Professor of Hebrew 
in the College of France. In 
February of that year he 
delivered his opening lec- 
ture on the part played by 
the Semitic people in the 
progress of civilisation. It 
was an event, for the new 
professor openly and plainly 
avowed his disbelief in the 
divinity of Christ, and the 
announcement was wel- 
comed by the students with 
frantic applause. 

The Clerical party, en- 
raged that any one in such 
a position should dare to 
drop the mask of religious 
convention, forced the 
Government to stop the 
course. This did not, how- 
ever, suppress M. Renan, 
for he proceeded to write 





'scenes from the Gospels. 
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The friends of Jean Paul Laurens were 


‘somewhat troubled when they found that 


the tide of opinion affected him in quite an 
opposite manner. They could not under- 
stand his love for Biblical subjects, and they 
especially attacked his attempts to portray 
“ How could he,” 
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a book, which proved one 
of the most famous books 
of the century. “The 
Life of Jesus” was published in 1863. M. 
Renan was deprived of his chair, an act which, 
of course, only served to give his book the 
widest publicity. The defenders of ortho- 
doxy’ still trusted their armoury, though 


their weapons were all rusty and blunted, | 


and quite out of date ; the modern heresiarch, 
on the contrary, expressed the utmost ten- 
derness for what he destroyed, and covered 
his victim with flowers. But the end was 
all the same: Jesus Christ was cast out of 
the New Synagogue of the Religion of Hu- 
manity ; a synagogue, nevertheless, in which 


“Christ driven out of the Synagogue.” 


| they said, “attempt to portray a God-Man 
when he had never seen God ?” But Laurens 
| was obstinately determined to pursue his 
| own way, being quite unable to see that the 
| overthrow of ecclesiastical notions concern- 
ing the Bible and its contents made the 
slightest difference to its intrinsic grandeur. 
He did, however, feel that to represent the 
Christ conventionally in a scene otherwise 
' realistically treated was an inharmony which 
gave a fictitious air to a picture. In the 
Salon picture, “Christ driven out of the 
Synagogue,” he sought to render the prin- 
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cipal figure ideally beautiful, the flower of 
Humanity, the true type of manhood. Driven 
from the reading-desk, Jesus regards the 
crowd with tender pity, as if He had on His 
mind the words, “My sheep are become a 
prey, because there is no shepherd.” 

But there was a powerful opposition to 
be propitiated, accordingly Laurens’ picture 
was hung on the staircase of the Salon, 
where every one naturally passes as quickly 
as he can. The painter fretted under this 
jesuitical attempt at suppression. One day 
he saw Chintreuil, the landscape-painter. 

“* Well ?” said Laurens. 

“You see your Jews’ heads up there,” re- 
plied Chintreuil. “I doubt if you will ever 
paint anything more powerful. It is the best 
bit in the Salon.” 

It was, no doubt, in the furtherance of 
this idea of attaining as perfect a realism as 
possible in Biblical illustration that Laurens 
went to study under Alexandre Bida, who 
was at this period the chief of a school of 
painters who, breaking with the conventional 
method of illustrating the Bible, sopght in 
Palestine and the East the real manners, 
customs, and costumes of the people. Of 
Laurens’ many compositions from the Old 
Testament, “A Vision of Ezekiel” is spe- 
cially spoken of for its remarkable power. 
But for a painting he chose one of the most 
difficult things in art—to express in visible 
forms the spiritual struggle in Gethsemane. 
This picture, entitled “‘ Moriar,” was exhibited 
in 1867. 


“T shall die!” - Surely there was a per- 
sonal cry of anguish in this. What had hap- 
pened to the young painter? Let us return 
to his early history, and recall the only bright 
and sunlit time in his career: the moment 
when, trembling, he beheld the vision of a 
lady with two children looking encouragingly 
at his work ; the evenings spent at the Place 
Rouaix, conning little spelling-books, gram- 
mars, and histories, all having in them the 
same name, and that the name of a fair- 
haired little girl who was ever ready with a 
smile to bring him another book, or to play 
at dominoes when the lesson was ended. The 
vision of Madeleine Villemsen had been to 
Jean Paul Laurens what that of Beatrice was 
to Dante. She would seem to have had 
something of the mystical intellectual style 
of beauty to be seen in old pictures of the 
Cologne school—a high forehead, full ten- 
der eyes, long and rather thin face. 

But Laurens, simple and unchangeable as 
in truth he was, had another mistress, and 





was unconscious of the effect on his more 
human affection. Art was the passion of his 
life, the source of his joy, the kindler of his 
enthusiasm, the awakener of his soul, and 
the inspirer of his imagination. Moreover, 
art was a mistress ever present, monopolis- 
ing all his thoughts and all his time, playing 
on his hard-working nature, leading him to 
believe that only thus could he attain suc- 
cess. And were it permissible to allow one’s 
imagination full play, the incident of “The 
Oval Portrait,” which he exhibited in the 
same Salon as the picture called “ Moriar,” 
affords materials for a very romantic story. 
Suffice it to say that, about this time, the 
excellent friends to whose assistance he owed 
so much at the beginning of his career appear 
to bein sorrow. M. Villemsen dies ; Madame 
Villemsen is smitten with a mortal disease ; 
and our painter appears to have woke up to 
the discovery that, in his devotion to art, he 
had neglected something more precious. A 
translation of Edgar Poe’s tales is brought to 
his notice, and he undertakes an illustration, 
He chooses the story of ““The Oval Portrait.” 
A painter was betrothed to a beautiful lady, 
and in due course married to her. She had 
no rival in his affections but painting. One 
day he asked her to sit for her portrait. She 
was sad, but obeyed. He led her into his 
studio; he arranged her on a dais where the 
light fell in a perfect manner ; and she came 
there for days and for weeks while he 
painted assiduously, entirely absorbed in his 
work. As the portrait approached comple- 
tion he became more and more excited, and 
would allow no one in the room. At last 
he stopped ; there was nothing to do buta 
touch on the lip; a half shade on the eye. 
He looked with satisfaction on his work. It 
was perfect ; it was life itself ; and consider- 
ing it awhile, he turned to look at the ori- 
ginal. She was white as marble; she had 
fainted ; he went quickly to her side; she 
was dead. 

This was the story Laurens determined to 
illustrate. He threw himself into it ; it be 
came a labour of love and a work of peni- 
tence. The painter was himself ; need we 
say who represented the bride? Such was 
the origin of “The Oval Portrait,” exhibited 
at the Salon of 1867. : 

This power of work was, perhaps, an 1n- 
heritance from his ancestors. Now he put 
into it almost Titanic energy. But in 80 
doing he was nearly overmastered. The in- 
tensity of the struggle showed itself in his 
Salon picture for 1869: “Jesus healing the 
Demoniac.” 
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His faithful friend, 
Ferdinand Fabre, to 
whose fascinating bio- 
graphy this sketch owes 
many of its details, saw 
that he was ill, and ad- 
vised him to go to Four- 
quevaux, to Toulouse, or 
anywhere, so that for a 
time he gave up all work. 

“Poverty is such a 
scourge,” groaned the 

ainter. 

“When you go to 
Italy,” said Fabre, “as 
some day you assuredly 
will, make your way to 
Assisi. There, in the 
Lower Church, you will 
find Giotto’ famous 
fresco, ‘St. Francis and 
Poverty.’ All who aspire 
to a great ideal must, like 
St. Francis, espouse po- 
verty. How much better 
to do a piece of work 
which delights one gene- 
ration after another, than 
to make a great clatter, 
kick up a cloud of dust, 
or gather together a pile 
of money !” 

“ But will this famous 
piece of work ever be 
done ?” 

“Supposing it never 
is, will you be the loser ? 
Happiness, after all, is 
more often attached to 
effort than achievement. 
Anyhow, you will never 
do it unless you take my 
advice and go to Four- 
quevaux.” 


In Paris the sun is 
hailed as a friend; in 
Toulouse the less of it 
the better. In Paris 
people pass their exis- 
tence in flats, twenty or 
thirty families in the 
same building; in the 
South the house is a 
third the height, and 
each family lives alone. 
What freedom to return 
to such a home after 
ting imprisoned for 
XXXI—34. 








The “ Angel of Death,” from the fresco of the ‘Death of Geneviéve.” 
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eight years in a sixth story in Paris! We 
may imagine the welcome Laurens would 
receive in the old home at Toulouse. In 
some inner chamber, looking out on a gar- 
den where the orange-trees were in blos- 
som and the beds filled with early summer 
flowers, we may suppose dinner prepared. A 
happy and almost sacred meal, they could 
not fail to speak of old times or to reflect 
that many more such gatherings were not 
possible on earth. 

Nothing better for the tired struggler than 
to roam about the vast plains of the Laura- 
guais and to revisit each haunt of his child- 
hood. 
was at work. He wandered alone, and per- 
haps his experience may be expressed in the 
words of a contemporary poet-painter, Jules 
Breton :— 

“* Give me the ripening fields of corn 
In some vast dreamy plain, 
The reapers with their sunburnt brows, 
And scythes that sweep like rain 


The reapers who at evening sit 
Around the fires each group have lit. 


“ Give me the incandescent ruts 
With insect resonant ; 
The ether floods where rise the birds 
To carol forth a chant; 
Give me the peppy’s drowsy bed, 
A blotch of green with spots of red. 


* Far, far away from Paris life, 
Its vanity and wiles, 
Give me the joyous plain, immense, 
All rippling o’er with smiles ; \ 
Then let me join great Nature’s play, 
And cast my gloominess away.”’ 


In three months Laurens returned to 
Paris; the ‘‘ Demoniac” was indeed healed. 
But, while still working at the picture, he 
was recalled to Toulouse. Madame Villem- 
sen was sinking earlier than was expected. 
He closed her eyes ; but before that event, 
so sad for her family, took place, she had 
the consolation of seeing her daughter the 
wife of the man for whom she had performed 
so true a mother’s part. Laurens’ picture, 
finished, py SES at the Salon of 1869, and 
obtained a first-class medal. 


During the siege of Paris Laurens and 
his family were at Toulouse. In the 
lurid light of the tempest then raging he 
saw again the damp and mouldy churches 
where he had worked as a boy, and he 
could not fail fo note the luxurious crop of 
superstitions which were spreading all over 
the religion these churches represented, like 
the creeping things, animal and vegetable, 
that cover a ruin. The Roman Catholic 
Church in France, deprived entirely of the 
prophetic spirit, had allied its fortunes with 
an Empire brought into being and main- 


It was summer-time, and, every one- 





tained by the spirit of scepticism. And the 
three combined—Despotism, Superstition, 
and Scepticism—had killed all that wasvirile 
in France, and produced that emasculated race 
which Taine described in his contribution to 


the Paris Salon of 1867. 


Was it surprising that such a society 
should coliapse at a blow? The French army 
was defeated in a fortnight, and in less than 
another month it was all over with the 
second Empire. European society has hardly 
yet done wringing its hands at the catas. 
trophe. “Alas! alas! that great Babylon, 
that mighty city, for in one hour is thy 
judgment come.” Laurens expressed his 
feelings in a design from the Bible. The 
“Sword of the Lord” represented Jehovah 
piercing a monster vomited by the abyss 
which has dared to raise against Him its vul- 
ture-like head crowned with a royal crown, 
On a legend at its base were the words; 
“The hour will come, for it is written, The 
righteous shall shine as the sun in the 
kingdom of my Father. Who hath ears to 
hear let him hear.” 

When all bowed to the régime of the 
Coup d’Etat and of the Plébiscite, Laurens 
dared to show its true character, no one 
therefore could tax him with being ungene- 
rous in trying now to force home on the 
popular mind the unscrupulous ambition 
that lay at the root of modern French Im- 
perialism. 

In the Salon of 1872 appeared his picture 
of the “Death of the Duc d’Enghien.” It 
was not very large, but it was to the last 
degree impressive. The moment depicted is 
when the duke standing at the foot of a tower 
hears his sentence, which a police-officer reads 
by the light of the lantern about to be 
placed on the victim’s breast as a target for 
the soldiers in the darkness of the night. 
The unfortunate prince, ill, thin and pale, is 
nevertheless calm. He wears the hunting 
céat in which he was seized and carried off. 
At his feet is the grave they have already 
dug for him. The executioners, seen in the 
shadow, take frightful proportions with their 
huge hats, pleated breeches, and great boots 
The light from the lantern falling on the 
coat of the duke casts a long, sharply-cut 
shadow upon the wall—it appears, as it were, 
the spectre of remorse. 


Between 1872 and 1873, Laurens went to 
Italy, and while there doubtless visited 
Assisi, and saw Giotto’s famous picture of 
“St. Francis and Poverty.” But it would 
be impossible for him or for any other eh 
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lightened man to think of poverty as St. 
Francis did. Far from regarding it as a 
good, we see that it is a sign of evil. All 
that brings disease, decay, and death brings 
poverty, while poverty gives rise to that com- 

tition which frightfully aggravates its woes. 
In the Gospels Laurens found a scene which 
sets this forth in a striking manner. 

Around a holy well in Jerusalem many 
impotent folk have gathered waiting for the 
troubling of the waters, under the belief 
that when this took place, the first who could 
step into the pool would be cured of what- 
soever disease he had. For long years one 
man has lain there, hoping to be able to seize 
such an opportunity, but for want of some 
friendly aid he has never been in time. 
Jesus Christ seeing him in this case has 
compassion on him and imparting power to 
him he rises, takes up his bed, and goes forth 
among the strong and healthy. 

Laurens has imagined this scene under 
an aspect which renders it a true parable 
of life as endured to-day by millions in 
Europe. Around the pool which the angel 
has just descended to trouble, some twenty 
figures are in motion, and in the distance a 
multitude more are struggling, each occu- 
pied with the thought of being the first to 
get the advantage. Anxiety and avidity 


are depicted on their pallid, suffering faces. 
But it is for those who have emerged from 
the crowd and who already stand a chance 
of being the fortunate prize-winner that 


Laurens reserves his force. The mother 
pressing her sick child to her bosom, the 
father hurrying with his dying child in his 
arms ; these typical figures suggest the sad 
and fatal necessity by which love itself is 
forced to commit murder in the name of 
love. If the mother saves the darling of 
her heart, the father will be childless ; if the 
old man is cured, the children will have to 
die. But Jesus Christ, who represented on 
earth that life-giving power which obliges no 
effort to force aside others, but is freely be- 
stowed even where there is no power to ask 
for it, appears on the scene, and seeing the 
poor paralytic who by superhuman efforts has 
raised his tortured trunk on his elbows and 
is looking intently on the troubled waters, 
He extends to him the help he needs, and 
that in a way which lifts him out of the 
competition for existence and bids him rise 
a strong, self-helpful man. What a rebuke 
to those who tell us that it is this competition 
that makes us men, this law, as they call it, 
of the survival of the fittest, which is the 
source of all the progress of the species! 





Nc where did the ideas and institutions of 
rept blican Rome take deeper root than in 
Southern France. Toulouse had its consuls 
up to the last century. If its religion of 
fear and terror came originally from ancient 
Rome, Languedoc also drew from the same 
source its love of political liberty. - And it 
was perhaps due to the struggles born of 
the opposition of these two tendencies that 
Southern France was, in the Middle Ages, 
the nursery of free thought and subsequently 
its battle-ground. Under St. Dominic and 
his watch-dogs, Languedocian orthodoxy be- 
came ferociously bigoted. The Albigensian 
Crusade is a lurid page. Huguenotism 
throve on this soil deluged with the blood of 
martyrs. Battles, murders, massacres, tor- 
tures, stakes, gallows, nothing could rid Lan- 
guedoc of her heretical tendencies. These 
heroic remedies drove the people mad. 
Great prodigies happened, babes testified, 
idiots preached touching sermons, hundreds 
of young people of both sexes prophesied. 
A peasant-war ensued, conducted with such 
genius, and maintained with such obstinate 
courage, that the veteran armies of Louis 
XIV., led by marshals of France, could not 
subdue it, corruption and diplomacy alone 
securing its repression. Finally the Revo- 
lution came, shaking all things to their 
foundation and commencing new struggles. 
Hardly anywhere has Christianity had a 
more stormy history than in Languedoc. 
The old dilapidated churches are like the 
craters of extinct volcanoes. 

Racy of the soil, Jean Paul Laurens is a 
rich blossom from the old Languedocian 
stock. Nature had treasured up in his brain 
the experiences of many generations, and 
Providence so ordered it that he should have 
the education which set that light free. The 
circumstances in which he passed his youth, 
the spirit of the age in which he lived, these 
things, so to speak, were the match that 
caused it to burst forth, and to enlighten all 
who study his works. Laurens not only 
understands the present, but he evokes the 

ast. 

“ The degree to which he has done this may 
be seen in the magnificent work now pub- 
lishing, “ Récits Mérovingiens,” for which 
he has already made some forty large illus- 
trations of the life and character of the 
Middle Ages. 

In “The Excommunication,” ‘The Inter- 
dict,” “The Deliverance of the Prisoners im- 
mured at Carcassonne,” “The Question,” 
“The Walls of the Holy Office,” and in 
“Urban VIL,” Laurens has,.in a series of 
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pictures exhibited at successive Salons, done 
his part in the indictment of Medizval Catho- 
licism. 

The first named of these pictures repre- 
sents Robert the Pious and his queen alone 
in a vast hall. Where are the courtiers ? 
All have fled at the excommunication which 
has fallen on the monarch guilty of marry- 
ing within the ecclesiastical limits of consan- 
guinity. A taper which has been thrown 
from its socket, and a retiring procession of 
clergy disappearing in the distance, explain 
what has happened. And the power that 
could thus boycot a sovereign prince was not 
afraid to condemn a whole people to spiri- 
tual starvation. In “The Interdict” the 
misery caused by such a thunderbolt from 
the papal Jove is depicted in an episode of 
domestic life. The corpse of a young girl 
crowned with flowers lies outside a cemetery 
which is closed. The scene is steeped in 
the tears of a people deprived even of 
the consolation of humanely burying their 
dead. 


Strange to say, the most popular picture 
Laurens ever painted was one that por- 
trayed the military glory of France dead, and 
in the hands of its enemy. This was finely 
parabled in his picture exhibited in 1877, 
“The Austrian Staff before the Body of 
Marceau.” 

A typical soldier of the Revolution, en- 
thusiastic, brave, patriotic, one whose career 
from a military point of view was without a 
stain, Marceau was mortally wounded by a 
Tyrolese sharpshooter in 1790, and being 
carried to Alten Kerchen, fell into the hands 
of the Austrians, who had just taken the 
city. He died there the next morning. 

His corpse lies extended on a low bed 
which had been prepared against one of those 
canary-coloured screens common in the last 
century. Clad in a rich uniform, the right 
hand still grasping the sword, the long hair 
dishevelled, the face livid and the lips 
violet, it is a grand and realistic portraiture 
of the modern warrior dead. At the foot 
of the bed sits a French general weeping, 
while the French surgeon stands behind the 
bed evidently overwhelmed by the disaster. 
The Austrian staff silently defile through 
the room ; the archduke, his two fingers 
pressed against his cheek, stops to contem- 
plate the corpse. 

The memory of this picture appealed so 
plainly to what all Frenchmen felt, that it 
was reproduced in popular engravings, and 
even dramatised and put on the stage. 





Let us recall Jean Paul Laurens’ earliest 
real experience in the art of painting: the 
watch-night round the corpse of the peasant 
woman of the Ariége. Tosee the result of the 
thirty years which had now passed since he 
stood, the terrified acolyte of Buccaferrata, 
while in the dead of the night the Italian 
tried to sketch the scene with a view of 
painting a death of St. Anne for the village 
church, we must go to the civic temple of 
France, the Pantheon, and consider well 
Laurens’ great picture, ‘“ The Death of Sainte- 
Genevieve.” 

The patron saint of Paris, Geneviéve, at- 
tained that position by the fact that to her 
faith and courage the people attributed their 
escape, first from the Huns and then from 
the Franks. She, who in her youth had 
tended a little flock of sheep on the wooded 
hills outside Paris, became a true shepherdess 
of the people. Nearly a centenarian—she 
was ninety-three—death finally came. Lauv- 
rens has pictured the scene. An old, old 
woman, her white hairs falling round her 
meagre face, she raises her thin, transparent 
hands to bless the people surrounding her 
bed. All classes and conditions of life are 
represented. But the leading figure is a 
beautiful woman with red hair, who, kneel- 


ing, asks a blessing on her two young sons 
standing with their heads bent low in the 


presence of the dying saint. The feet of 
this woman form the centre of the composi- 
tion, and the soles are covered with dust. In 
one corner of the picture an old warrior, 
one who, perhaps, saw Attila and his Huns 
flying before this shepherdess of Nanterre, 
stands apart from the crowd, as if over- 
whelmed by the thought that the sustainer 
in him of faith in goodness was passing away, 
and he should see her no more. Bishops, 
mendicants, soldiers, women, children, the 
whole society of the time are here repre- 
sented, all alike filled with grief to think 
their common mother is departing. 

Jean Paul Laurens had dwelt again and 
again on the death of what, in past time, 
constituted authority, too often built on 
force and fraud; in “The Death of Sainte- 
Genevieve” he pointed to its sole legitimate 
source—a life devoted to the good of the 
people. 

And there is yet another truth taught by 
this picture, one which we may take as the 
crowning lesson in Laurens’ works. In the 
strong and beautiful woman with dusty feet 
bringing her stalwart sons to receive St. 
Geneviéve’s parting blessing we have the 
attitude the new order of things should 
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assume towards the old ; in the uplifted hands 
of this venerable mother in Israel, the spirit 
in which the old order should pass to its 
“Behold, I will send you 


eternal rest. 


Elijah the prophet . . . . and he shall turn 
the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to the fathers; lest 
I come and smite the earth with a curse.” 





BASIL AND ANNETTE. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avrnor or “‘ BirapE-o’-Grass,” ‘‘Grrr,’”’ ‘‘ Love’s Harvest,” ‘‘ Breap anp CueEsE AND Kisszs,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


CCASIONALLY in a man’s life comes 
a pause: as between the acts of a 
drama action slumbers awhile—only that 
the march through life’s season never halts. 
The pulse of time throbs silently and steadily 
until the natural span is reached, or is 
earlier snapped, and the bridge between 
mortality and immortality is crossed. Mean- 
while the man grows older—that is all. 
For him upon the tree of experience there 
is neither blossom nor bloom ; bare branches 
spread out, naked of hope, and he gazes 
upon them in dumb wonderment or despair. 
The hum of woodland life, the panorama of 
wondrous colour, the unceasing growth of 
life out of death, the warlike sun, the breath 
of peace in moon and stars, the eternal pzan 
that all nature sings, bear no message to his 
soul. He walks, he eats, he sleeps, and 
waits unconsciously for the divine touch 
that shall arouse him from his trance. 
Something of this kind occurred to Basil. 
Recovering from the physical injuries he had 
sustained, he sank into an apathetic state 
which, but for some powerful incentive, 
might have been morally fatal. Friends he 
had none, or the effort might have been 
made ; so for a year after Newman Chaytor 
had left Australia he plodded aimlessly on, 
working for wages which kept him in food, 
and desiring nothing more. Upon the sub- 
ject of his mate’s desertion he preserved 
silence, as indeed he did upon most other 
subjects, but it might reasonably have been 
expected that upon this theme in which 
he was directly interested he would have 
been willing to open his mind. It was not 
so. To questions addressed to him he re- 
turned brief and unsatisfactory answers, and 
after a time nothing further was asked of 
him. Curiosity died out; if he chose to 
keep himself aloof it was his business, and 
in the new world as in the old, every man’s 
affairs were sufficient to occupy him without 
troubling himself about strangers. Thus 





it would appear that the scheme upon 
which Newman Chaytor had bent all his 
energies was destined to be in every way 
successful. 

With respect to the desertion and the dis- 
appearance of the gold, an equal share of 
which was rightfully and lawfully his, Basil 
had arrived at a definite conclusion. He 
entertained no doubt that the rope had 
broken naturally ; suspicion of foul play did 
not cross his mind. He argued that Chaytor, 
believing him to be dead, had taken the gold 
and left the claim they had been working in 
disgust. “He made no secret,” thought 
Basil, “that he was sick of the life we were 
leading. To have gone away and left my 
share of the gold behind him—I being, as he 
supposed, dead—would have been an act of 
folly. I do not blame him; good luck go 
with him. He stuck to me to the last, and 
proved himself my friend when most I 
needed one. We may never meet again, 
and I do not know that I care to meet him. 
Let my life go on as it will; I will think 
nothing and say nothing to his injury.” A 
vindictive man would have argued otherwise, 
would have thought that it was at least a 
comrade’s duty, before he left the spot, to 
convince himself by ocular proof that the 
fall was fatal. But Basil was not vindictive; 
he believed he had the best of reasons to be 
grateful to Chaytor, and if the gold his mate 
had taken was any repayment for services 
rendered in the past, he was welcome to it. 
The strong moral principle in Basil’s nature 
kept him from yielding to temptations 
against which not all men struggle success- 
fully when misfortune persistently dogs 
them. He led an honest life of toil, without 
ambition to lift himself to a higher level. 
But happily an awakening was in store for 
him, and it came through the sweetest and 
most humanising of influences. 

Princetown throve apace ; its promise was 
fulfilled, and twenty thousand men found 
prosperous lodgment therein. The majority 
delved, the minority traded, most of them 
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throve. To be sure some were unfortunate, 
and some idled and dissipated, but this must 
always be expected. New leads were dis- 
covered, quartz reefs were opened, crushing 
machines were put up, streets were formed, 
a fire brigade was established, a benevolent 
institution and a lunatic asylum were founded. 
Not even a mushroom town in these new 
countries can exist without something in the 
shape of a municipal council, and one was 
formed in Princetown, over the elections for 
which there was prodigious excitement. 
Churches and chapels, even a synagogue, 
were erected by voluntary contributions, 
and there were churchyards in which already 
wanderers found rest. All the important 
buildings were now of wood, and there was 
a talk of stone, the primal honour of erecting 
which was presently to fall to John Jones, 
the enterprising proprietor of the Only Bee- 
hive. The Princetown Argus shared in the 
general prosperity. First a weekly, then a 
bi-weekly, then a tri-weekly, finally a daily. 
First, two pages, the size of the Globe, then 
four pages ditto, finally four pages, the size 
of the Times. Not a bad sample of enter- 
prise this. The Saturday edition was eight 


pages, to serve the purpose of a weekly as 
well as a daily, and in it was published a 


novel, “to be continued in our next,” which 
the editor took from a London monthly 
magazine, and for which, in the innocence 
of his heart, he paid nothing. Of course 
there was an opposition journal, but the 
Princetown Argus had taken the lead, and 
kept it in the face of all newcomers. The 
shrewd editor and proprietor did one piece 
of business with a more than usually obsti- 
nate rival which deserves to be recorded. 
He bought up an opposition paper, the 
Princetown Herald, whose politics were the 
reverse of those he advocated, and for a con- 
siderable time he ran the two papers on 
their original lines, each attacking the other’s 
principles and policy with fierce zest and 
vigour. ‘Thus he occupied both fields of 
public opinion, and threw sops to all who 
took an interest in local and colonial politics. 
And here a word in the shape of informa- 
tion which will surprise many readers. 
England is overrun with newspapers; the 
United States is more than overrun, having 
nearly three to our one ; but in journalistic 
enterprise Australasia beats the record, hav- 
ing, in proportion to population, more news- 
papers than any other country in the world. 
An astonishing fact. 

Two circumstances must be mentioned 
which bear upon our story. The first is that 





Basil’s surname was not known; he called 
himself Basil, and was so called. The second 
is that inthe column of the Princetown Ar 
in which births, marriages, and deaths were 
advertised, there was recorded the birth and 
death of a baby, the child of the editor and 
his wife, born one day and dying the next. 
This was the first birth and burial in Prince- 
town. The child left to them, the little girl 
of whom we have already spoken, whose 
name was Edith, took the loss of her baby 
sister much to heart, and never a week 
passed that she did not visit the churchyard 
and sit by the tiny grave. 

At the end of twelvemonths or so there 
came to Princetown a preacher of extra- 
ordinary power. He was rough, he was 
uncultivated, he had not been educated for 
the pulpit, but he could stir the masses and 
wake up sleeping souls. He had a marvel- 
lous magnetism and tremendous earnestness, 
which silenced the scoffer and made the 
sinner tremble; the consequence was that 
sinners and scoffers went to hear him, and 
some few were made better by his denuncia- 
tions. There are souls which can be reached 
only through fear. Happily there are more 
which can be reached through love. 

Amongst those who were drawn to listen 
to the preacher was Basil, and being once 
present he did not miss a service. One Sab- 
bath the preacher took sluggishness for his 
theme, which he denounced, in its physical 
and moral attributes, as a sin, the conse- 
quences of which were not to be avoided. 
Men were sent into the world to work, to 
fulfil duties, and to seek both assiduously. 
It was not only sinful, it was cowardly, to 
put on the armour of indolence and indiffer- 
ence, and to so intrench oneself was de- 
structive of the highest qualities of humanity, 
the exercise of which lifted men above the 
level of the beasts of the field. To say, 
because one is unfortunate, “Oh, what is the 
use of striving ?” tends to rob life of nobility 
and heroism. To fight the battle manfully 
to the last, to keep one’s heart open to 
humanising influences, however poor the 
return which proffered love and sympathy 
and charity may meet with, is the work of a 
man and brings its reward. He has striven, 
he has proved himself, he has established his 
claim to the higher life. To live only for the 
day, to be indifferent to the morrow, is 4 
quality by which animals without reason are 
distinguished, and to share with them in this 
respect is a cowardly and sinful degradation. 
“Tf” (said the preacher) “ there are any here 
who have fallen so low,;-I say to them, 
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Arouse yourselves ; take down the shutters 
which darken heart and soul; a®mit the 
light which purifies and sweetens. Be men, 
not brutes.” 

This was the sum of his sermon. Few 
understood it, but they did not perhaps value 
it the less highly on that account. To Basil 
it came as a reproach ; he quivered under 
the strokes and left the place of worship with 
a beating heart, with tumultuous thoughts in 
his mind. Scarcely noting whither he was 
going he walked towards the churchyard, 
and there in the distance, sitting by a grave, 
hesawachild. It was Edith sitting by the 
grave of her baby sister. 

The scene, the attitude, brought Annette’s 
form to his mind. So used she to sit by her 
mother’s grave on the plantation, and he had 
accompanied her and sat by her side. He 
looked about for flowers ; there were none 
near ; but when he approached Edith he saw 
that she had some in her lap, and was weaving 
them into a garland, as Annette had done 
in a time really not so very long ago, but 
which seemed to belong to another life. She 
looked up at him, and the tenderness of her 
gaze touched him deeply ; instantly on her 
countenance was reflected the sad wistfulness 
which dwelt on his. Children are peculiarly 


receptive ; they meet your smiles with smiles, 

your sadness with sadness. Edith just shifted 

her little body, conveying in the slight move- 

ment an invitation to Basil to sit beside her. 

He instantly took his place close to her, 

and they fell naturally into conversation. 
“What is your name, little one ?” 


“Edith. Tell me yours. 

“My name is Basil.” 

“T like that, too. 
you.” 

“Where did you gather them, Edith ?” 

“We have agarden. Father says it puts 
him in mind of home.” 

“Who is your father ?” 

“Don’t you know? Everybody else does. 
He’s the editor of the Princetown Argus. You 
know that, don’t you ?” 

“Yes. And you havea mother ?” 

“Oh, yes. She is very clever.” Basil nod- 
ded. “ Father says she is the cleverest woman 
in the whole world. She can make clothes, 
she can cook, she knows all about flowers, she 
can write paragraphs for the paper, and when 
they are written she can print them.” 

“That is a great deal for your mother to 
do. Does she really help to print the news- 
paper ?” 

“Not now. She did when we first came 
here. But father has a great many gentlemen 


I like you.” 


Here is a flower for 





printers in the office, and they do all that. 
These are English flowers. The seeds come 
all the way from England where I was born ; 
but I don’t remember it because I was only a 
little baby when we came over in a great big 
ship. I don’t remember the ship either, but 
I know all about it because mother has told 
me about the great storm, and how we were 
nearly wrecked, and how the ship was bat- 
tered to pieces almost.” 

“The English flowers put your father in 
mind of home. That is England ?” 

“Yes, that is England. When we're very 
rich we're going back there. Do you know 
where it is ?” 

“T come from England.” 

“That is nice. Like us. 
back ?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“Why? Because you don’t know?” 

“That is the reason, perhaps.” 

“You see,” said Edith, arranging some 
flowers on the grave in the shape of a cross, 
“there are so many people there we love. 
Two grandfathers, two grandmothers, and 
such a lot of cousins I’ve never seen. England 
must be very, very beautiful. Father and 
mother call it home, and when I write I 
always say, ‘We are coming home one day.’ 
We're going to have a fig-tree ; father says 
we shall sit under it.” Basil smiled. “I 
like you tosmile ; you don’t look so unhappy 
then. What makes you unhappy? You 
mustn’t be. You must go home with us and 
see the people you love.” 

“ Suppose there are none, little Edith.” 

She gazed at him solemnly. “Not even 
an angel ?” she asked. 

“An angel!” he exclaimed, somewhat 
startled. 

“Yes, an angel. One was here once.” 
She had completed the cross of flowers, and 
she pointed to the grave. ‘Only for a little 
while, and when we go home she is coming 
with us. She came from heaven to us 
just for one night only ; I was asleep and 
didn’t see her; I was sosorry. Then they 
brought her here, and she flew straight up to 
heaven. I can’t go up there to give her the 
English flowers, so I lay them here where 
she can see them, and when I come again 
and the flowers are gone I know that she has 
taken them away and put them in a jug of 
water—up there. Mother says flowers never 
die in heaven, so baby sister must have a 
lot. I dream of her sometimes ; I wish you 
could see her as I do. There’s a picture of 
a baby angel over my bed, and she is just 
like that. Such beautiful large grey eyes— 


Are you going 
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my eyes are grey—and shining wings. We 
love each other dearly.” 

“T hope that will always be, little Edith.” 

“Oh, it will be. When you love once you 
love always; that is what mother says, and 
she never says anything wrong. I wish you 
had an angel.” 

“T had one once.” 

“Why, then you have one now. Once 
means always. Was she a little girl ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Like our angel. I am glad. Now you 
must come and see mother and father.” She 
rose and took his hand. 

“They do not know me, Edith.” 

“ But J know you, and you know me. You 
must come.” 

“Yes, I willcome. May I take one flower 
from your cross ?” 

“708” 

He selected one and kissed it, and they 
walked together side by side. The preacher 
had said, “Take down the shutters which 
darken heart and soul ; admit the light which 
purifies and sweetens.” It was done, and 
the light was shining in Basil’s heart. He 
clung to the little hand which was clasped 
in his. In that good hour it was indeed a 
Divine link which re-united him once more 
to what was best and noblest. The shadows 
were gone, nevermore to re-appear. Dark 
days were before him, strange experiefices 
were to be his, but in the darkest day of the 
future astar was always toshine. “ Annette, 
Annette, Annette,” he whispered. “I will 
make an endeavour to see you. I will never 
again lose faith. A weight has gone from 
my heart.” 

** Let me kiss the flower where you kissed 
it,” said Edith. 

He put it to her lips, and she kissed it, and 
raised her face innocently. He stooped and 
kissed her lips. 

“T think,” said Edith, contemplatively, ‘I 
like you better than any one else except 
mother, and father, and baby angel.” 

The office of the Princetown Argus was 
now an extensive building, all on one floor 
of course, for architects had not yet reached 
higher flights. The door from the street 
opened midway between two rooms, the one 
to the right being that in which advertise- 
ments and orders for subscriptions were 
taken, the one to the left being used 
for book-keeper, editor, and reporters indis- 
criminately. The reporting staff did a great 
part of their work standing ; there were only 
a desk and a stool for the book-keeper, who 
assisted in the reading of proofs, and a table 





and two chairs for the accommodation of 
the editor and sub-editor. Adjoining these 
two rooms in the rear was the composing. 
room of the newspaper, in the rear of that 
the jobbing-room, in the rear of that the 
press-room. The living apartments of the 
editor .and his little family were quite at 
the end of the building, and were really 
commodious—sitting-room, kitchen, and two 
sleeping-rooms, one for little Edith, the 
other for her parents. In the sitting-room 
there was a piano upon which every member 
of the family could play with one finger, 
there were framed chromos on the walls,and 


‘sufficient accommodation in the shape of 


chairs and tables. The mantelpiece was em- 
bellished with an extensive array of photo- 
graphs of grandfathers, grandmothers, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins ; and the floor was covered 
with red baize. Taking it altogether it was 
an elegant abode for a new goldfield, and 
Edith’s garden, upon which the window 
of her bedroom looked out, imparted to it 
an air of refinement and sweetness exceed- 
ingly pleasant tocontemplate. When Edith, 
still holding Basil’s hand, passed through the 
business rooms and entered the sitting-room, 
the happy editor and proprietor was alone, 
his wife being busy in the kitchen getting 
dinner ready. Domestic servants were the 
rarest of birds in Princetown ; indeed there 
were none in the private establishments, for 
as soon as a girl or a woman made her ap- 
pearance in the township there was a “rush” 
for her, and before she had been there a week 
she had at least a dozen offers of marriage. 
A single woman was worth her weight in 
gold—Princetown was a veritable paradise 
for spinsters of any age, from fifteen to fifty. 
Small wonder that they turned up their noses 
at domestic service, when by merely crook- 
ing their little finger they could become their 
own mistress, picking and choosing from a 
host of amorous gold-diggers. Free and 
easy was the wedding ; the eating and drink- 
ing, the popping of corks, the drive through 
the principal streets, the indiscriminate invl 
tations to all, the dancing at night, with more 
popping of corksand the cracking of revolvers 
in the open air to proclaim to the world that 
an “ event ” of supreme importance was being 
celebrated—all tended to show the value of 
woman asa marketable commodity. Twoor 
three miles away, in a gully or upon a hill, 
was the canvas tent to which the bridegroom 
bore his bride an hour or two this or that 
side of midnight, literally bore her often be- 
cause of the open shafts which dotted the 
road ; and there the married life commen 
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It is a lame metaphor to say that woman 
ruled the roast; she ruled everything, and 
was bowed down to and worshipped as woman 
never was before in the history of the world. 

The editor looked up as his little daughter 
and Basil entered, and Edith immediately 
took upon herself the office of mistress of the 
ceremonies. 

“This is Basil, father.” The editor nodded. 
“He is going to spend the whole day with 


“He is welcome,” said the editor, who 
knew Basil by sight. 

Basil smilingly explained that little Edith 
had taken entire possession, and was respon- 
sible for his intrusion. 

“But you are not intruding,” said the 
editor. ‘‘ We shall be very pleased of your 
company. Our hive is ruled by a positive 
Queen Bee, and there she stands ”—with 
an affectionate look at his daughter, who ac- 
cepted her title with amusing gravity—“ so 
that we cannot exactly help ourselves.” 

His tone was exceedingly cordial, and 
Basil, being heartily welcomed by Edith’s 
mother, soon made himself at home. The 
young man’s manners were very winning and 
afforded pleasure to Edith’s parents, who had 
not, at least on the goldfields, met with a 
guest of so much culture and refinement. 
Regarding Basil as her special property, 
Edith pretty well monopolised his attention 
in the intervals between meals, but sufficient 
of Basil’s character was revealed to the edi- 
tor to set him thinking. He saw that he was 
entertaining a gentleman and a man of attain- 
ments, and he felt how valuable such an assist- 
ant would be on the editorial staff of his 
newspaper. The journalists in his employ had 
sprung out of the rough elements of colonial 
life, and although they were fairly capable 
men, they lacked the polish which Basil pos- 
sessed. The result of his reflections was that 
before the day was out he made Basil a 
business proposition. 

“Tt occurs to me,” said the shrewd fellow, 
“that you are not exactly cut out for a 
digger’s life.” 

“I am afraid you are right,” said Basil, 
with a smile in which a touch of sadness 
might be detected. 

“Why not try something else?” asked the 
editor. 

“It is difficult to know what,” replied 
Basil; “there are so few things for which I 
am fitted.” 

“TI know one in which you would make 
your mark.” 

“May I know what itis? I may differ 





from you; but it would be a pleasant 
hearing.” 

“Sub-editor of the Princetown Argus, for 
instance,” suggested the editor, coming 
straight to the point. He was not the 
kind of man to take two bites at a cherry. 

Basil looked him in the face ; the proposi- 
tion startled and gratified him. ‘“ You rush 
at a conclusion somewhat hastily,” he said. 

“Not at all. I know what I am talking 
about. You are cut out for just that 
position.” 

“JT have never done anything in the 
literary way.” 

“T’ll take the risk,” said the editor. “A 
man may go floundering about all his life 
without falling into his proper groove. You 
are not bound to any other engagement in 
Princetown ¢” 

“To none. Iam quite free.” 

“ And you can commence at once ¢” 

“Tf you are serious.” 

“T was never more so. It might be agree- 
able to you to take up your quarters with us. 
In two days I will have a sleeping apartment 
built for you, adjoining our little bit of gar- 
den. You area sociable man and a gentle- 
man, and we should be glad to have you at 
our table. From your conversation I should 
say you have had a classical education. Am 
I right +” 

“ Quite right ; but I am not a very bright 
scholar. You must not expect great things.” 

“T expect what you are able to supply ; 
you haven’t half enough confidence in your- 
self. Why, if I had your advantages—but 
never mind, I haven’t done badly with my 
small stock of brains. We'll wake them up.” 
He rubbed his hands. ‘“ You will be a bit 
strange at first, but I'll put you in the way 
of things. I look upon it as settled.” 

“Would it not be prudent,” said Basil, 
“for you to take a little time for considera- 
tion +” 

“Not an hour; not a minute. 
while the iron’s hot. 
go-ahead country. 
bargain.” 

They shook hands upon it, and imme- 
diately afterwards the editor regarded Basil 
with a thoughtful air, and said, 

“You puzzleme ; you do not ask anything 
about terms.” 

“T am content to leave them to you. 
Wait till you see whether I am worth any- 
thing.” 

“No, the risk is mine, as I have said. 
Will six pounds a week and board and lodg- 
ing suit you?” 


Strike 
My dear sir, this is a 
Shake hands on the 
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“Tt is too much.” 

“ You will be satisfied with it for the first 
month ?” 

“More than satisfied.” 

“Tt is arranged, then. If we continue to- 
gether you shall have an advance at the end 
of the month, and I shall bind you down not 
to leave me without a month’s notice.” 

“On my part, I will be so bound. You 
are free to discharge me without notice.” 

“Tt shall be the same for both of us. As 
you are to commence to-morrow you might 
think of a subject fora ‘leader’ in Tuesday’s 
paper. By Wednesday your bedroom will 
be ready, and you can live with us as long as 
you are on the staff. We shall have reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the arrangement 
we have made.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


CERTAINLY neither Basil nor his employer 
had reason to be otherwise. It led to im- 


portant results in Basil’s career, and in years 
to come he often thought of the child, the 
chance meeting with whom in the church- 
yard conducted him, by both straight and 
devious paths, to a goal which he had not 
dared to hope he would ever reach. Between 
him and Edith loving links were soon firmly 


forged which time was never to sever. This 
sweet and human bond was of inestimable 
value to Basil ; it raised him from the slough 
of despond into which he had sunk; the 
hand of a little child lifted him to a man’s 
height. He was profoundly grateful ; he 
had now a happy home, he had congenial 
work todo. ‘The doubts he had entertained 
of his fitness for the position were dispelled 
in a very short time. He threw himself 
with ardour and animation into his new 
duties, which he performed in a manner that 
more than justified the confidence reposed in 
him. Nominally sub-editor, but really edi- 
tor of the paper, he infused into its columns 
a spirit of intelligence which made it more 
popular than ever. It was talked of as an 
example of what a newspaper should be, and 
Basil’s opinions upon colonial matters were 
quoted in the more influential journals in the 
colonies as those of a man of far-seeing judg- 
ment. A classical allusion now and then 
added to the value of Basil’s writings, and 
all Princetown was proud of him because of 
the vicarious distinction conferred, threugh 
him, upon its inhabitants. “A clever fellow 
that,” said John Jones, of the Only Beehive, 
appreciating Basil the more because of his 
own utter ignorance of the elassics. There 
was a talk of Basil’s representing the division 





in the Legislative Assembly, buthe promptly 
set that aside by emphatically declaring that 
he had no desire for public life or parlia- 
mentary honours. Thus six months passed 
by, when a revelation was made to him 
which caused him to carry out a resolve 
deplored by all Princetown. 

The official quarters of the township, 
where public business was transacted, was 
known as the Government Camp. In this 
camp, which was laid out upon the slope of 
a hill, were situated the Magistrate’s Court, 
the buildings in which the mounted troopers 
lodged, where the gold escort was made up, 
where miners’ disputes were adjusted, and 
where miners paid their yearly sovereign for 
miners’ rights, which gave lawful sanction to 
their delving for the precious metal and ap- 
propriating the treasure they extracted from 
the soil. ‘There were swells in the Govern- 
ment Camp, members of good families in the 
old country, for whom something in the 
shape of official employment had to be found. 
It is pleasant to be able to record that there 
were few sinecures among these appoint- 
ments, most of the holders having to do 
something in the shape of work for their 
salaries. It was when Basil had served on 
the staff of the Princetown Argus for a space 
of six months, and had saved during that 
period a matter of two hundred pounds, that 
a new Goldfields’ Warden made his appear- 
ance at the Government Camp. The name 
of this gentleman was Majoribanks, and 
when we presently part with him he will 
play no further part in our story ; but it will 
be seen that the small réle he fills in it is 
sufficiently pregnant. 

Mr. Majoribanks was “a new chum” in 
the colony. Arriving in the capital with 
high credentials, the influence of his connec- 
tions provided him almost immediately with 
a berth to which a good salary, with pick- 
ings, was attached. The position of Gold- 
fields’ Warden on Princetown was vacant, 
and he was appointed to it. His special fit- 
ness for the office need not here be discussed. 
Many members of good families in England, 
whose wild ways rendered desirable their 
removal to another sphere, developed facul- 
ties in Australia which elevated them into 
respectable members of society, which they 
certainly would not have been had they re- 
mained in the old world, surrounded by 
temptations. Mr. Majoribanks was not 4 
bad fellow at bottom, and it was a fortunate 
day for him and his family when they ex- 
changed farewell greetings. rn 

There were not many gentlemen—in Mr. 
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Majoribanks’ understanding of the term—in 
Princetown, and when the new Goldfields’ 
Warden came in contact with Basil he recog- 
nised the superior metal in the hero of our 
story. The casual acquaintance they formed 
ripened into intimacy, and they met often in 
Mr. Majoribanks’ quarters and passed many 
a pleasant hour together. 

“Come and have a smoke this evening, 
said Mr. Majoribanks to Basil one Saturday 
afternoon. 

Saturday was the only day in the week 
which Basil could call his own, and he was 
glad of the invitation and accepted it. Mr. 
Majoribanks knew Basil only, as others knew 
him, by the name of Basil, and had not 
taken the trouble to inquire whether it was 
a surname. So the two gentlemen sat in 
Mr. Majoribanks’ snug quarters on this par- 
ticular Saturday, and discussed a dainty little 
meal, cooked in faultless style by the Gold- 
fields’ Warden’s Chinese cook. The meal 
finished, they adjourned to the verandah, 
and lit their cigars. 

They had much in common; they had 
travelled over familiar country in Europe, 
and they compared notes, recalling expe- 
riences of old times which, in their likeness 
to each other, drew them closer together. 

“Upon my soul,” remarked Mr. Majori- 
banks, “it is an exceedingly pleasant thing 
to find one’s self in the company of a gentle- 
man. It makes banishment endurable. Do 
you ever think of returning to England ?” 

“One day, perhaps,” replied Basil. 

“I hope we shall meet there,” said Mr. 
Majoribanks. “Is it allowable to ask what 
brought you out to the goldfields ?” 

“T lost my fortune,” said Basil, “and not 
knowing what to turn my hand to came to 
Australia to make another.” 

“Ts it again allowable to ask whether you 
have succeeded ?” 

“T have not succeeded.” 

“Tf you had been a bricklayer or a navvy 
in England you might tell a different tale.” 

“Tt is not unlikely.” 

“A gentleman stands but little chance 
here,” observed Mr. Majoribanks.. ‘“ We 
are treated in the colonies to a complete re- 
versal of the proper order of things. I sup- 
pose in the course of time Australia will cut 
itself away from the old country and become 
a republic.” 

“Tt is certainly on the cards, but it will 
be a long time before that occurs ; there are 
80 many different interests, you see.” 

“A jumble of odd elements,” said Mr. 
Majoribanks. 
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“When there is a real Australian popula- 
tion,” said Basil, “men and women born and 
living here, with no reminiscences of what is 
now called ‘home,’ then the movement of 
absolute self-government will take serious 
form.” 

** Ah, well, I don’t believe in the self-made 
man. I stick to the old order.” 

“Individual opinion will not change the 
current of natural changes. It is not to be 
expected that this vast continent will be for 
ever satisfied to remain a dependency of a 
kingdom so many thousands of miles away. 
The talk about federation may satisfy for a 
time, but it is merely a sop in the pan. By- 
and-by will come the larger question of a 
nation with an autonomous constitution like 
the United States. Children cut themselves 
from their mothers’ apron strings: so it will 
be with these colonies.” 

* You have made a study of such matters.” 

“To some extent. My position on our 
local paper has sent me in that direction.” 

“ You like your position ?” 

“Tolerably well. I cannot say Iam wedded 
to it, but I must not be ungrateful.” 

Then the conversation drifted into channels 
more personal. Mr. Majoribanks launched 
into a recital of certain experiences in Eng- 
land and the Continent, and mourned the 
break in a career more congenial to him than 
that of Goldfields’ Warden in Princetown, 
which he declared to be confoundedly dull 
and uninteresting. He missed his theatres, 
his clubs, his race meetings, his fashionable 
society, and many a sigh escaped him as he 
dwelt upon these fascinating themes. Then 
occurred a pause, and some sudden reminis- 
cence, as yet untouched, caused him to re- 
gard his companion with more than ordinary 
curiosity. 

“ An odd idea strikes me,” he said. “‘ Have 
you a twin brother ?” 

“No,” replied Basil, smiling. ‘ What 
makes you ask ?” 

“No, of course that is not likely,” said 
Mr. Majoribanks. ‘If you had a twin bro- 
ther his name would not be Basil. It is 
singular for all that. But it is a most extra- 
ordinary likeness. A cousin of yours, per- 
haps ?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea of your 
meaning. I have no cousins that I am 
aware of.” 

“Tt has only just struck me. As I looked 
at you a moment ago I saw the wonderful 
resemblance between you and a man I met 
in Paris. Basil is not a very common 
name.” 
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“Not very. Had the gentleman you met 
in Paris another tacked to it ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Mr. Majoribanks. 
tingham.” 

“ Whittingham !” exclaimed Basil, greatly 
startled. 

“ Basil Whittingham—that is the gentle- 
man’s full name; and, by the way, I was 
told, I remember, that he had been in Aus- 
tralia, gold-digging. It is a curious story 
—but you seem excited.” 

“With good cause,” said Basil. 
name is Basil Whittingham.” 

“You don’t say so?” 

“Tt is a fact.” 

‘Well, that makes it all the stranger.” 

Basil rose and paced the verandah in un- 
controllable excitement. The full signifi- 
cance of this extraordinary revelation did 
not immediately dawn upon him, and at 
present he did not connect Newman Chaytor 
with it. Out of the chaos of thought which 
stirred his mind he evoked nothing intelli- 
gible. Mr. Majoribanks’ eyes followed him 


« Whit- 
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as he paced to and fro, and fixed themselves 
frankly upon him when he paused and 
faced him. 

“Were you aware that my name is Whit- 
tingham ?” asked Basil. 


‘Upon my honour, no,” replied Mr. Ma- 
joribanks. 

“There is some mystery here,” said Basil, 
mastering his excitement, “ which it seems 
imperative should be solved. As you re- 
marked, Basil is not a common name ; neither 
is Whittingham ; and that the two should be 
associated in the person of a man who bears 
so wonderful a resemblance to me that you 
would have taken us to be twin brothers, 
makes it all the more mysterious and inex- 
plicable. You are not joking with me ?” 

* As I am a gentleman, I have told you 
nothing but the truth. There are such 
things as coincidences, you know.” 

“ Yes ; but if this is one, it is the strangest 
I have ever heard of.” 

“Tt has all the appearance of it,” said Mr. 
Majoribanks, thoughtfully. 

“Within my knowledge there are only 
two men bearing the name of Whittingham 
—one, myself, the other an uncie in England, 
with whom, unfortunately, I had some diffe- 
rences of opinion.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Majoribanks, “ the coinci- 
dences continue. The gentleman I refer to 
had an uncle of the name of Whittingham, 
with whom he also had some differences of 
opinion.” 

“ Had an uncle ?” 





“Who is dead,” said Mr. Majoribanks, 

“ My uncle was a gentleman of fortune.” 

“So was his.” 

“T was to have been his heir. I displeased 
him, and he disinherited me. That was really 
the reason why I left England for Australia,” 

Mr. Majoribanks fell back in his chair, 
and said, “ You take my breath away.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why? Because that is the sum total of 
the story which I said just now was s0 
curious. Mr. Whittingham, there must be 
something more than coincidence in all this,” 

“QOblige me a moment. Let me think.” 

He turned his back upon Mr. Majoribanks, 
and steadied himself. By a determined 
effort he subdued the chaos of thought by 
which he was agitated. The form of New- 
man Chaytor rose before him. Was it pos. 
sible that this man, in whom he had placed 
implicit trust, who knew the whole story of 
his life, who had deserted him and left him 
for dead without taking the trouble to assure 
himself that his fall down the shaft was 
fatal—was it possible that this man had 
played him false? It seemed scarcely cre- 
dible, but what other construction was to be 
placed upon the story which Mr. Majori- 
banks had revealed to him? He paused 
again before his companion, and said in his 
most earnest tone, 

“Mr. Majoribanks, a vital issue hangs 
upon the information you have given me. | 
am sure you will not trifle with me. You 
are a gentleman, and your word is not to be 
doubted. Were you intimately acquainted 
with this double, who bears my name, who 
so strangely resembles me, and whose story 
is so similar to my own ?” 

“There was no intimacy whatever,” said 
Mr. Majoribanks. “I saw him once, and 
once only, in Paris, and we passed an even- 
ing together. When I parted from him—a 
party of us went to the Comédie Frangaise 
that night to see Bernhardt—I saw him no 
more. The way of it was this. It being re- 
solved in solemn family council that I was to 
retrieve my battered fortunes in this Sahara, 
I paid a last visit to dear delightful Paris to 
bid it a long adieu. A friend accompanied 
me, and a friend of his to whom he was under 
obligations—to speak plainly, a money-lender 
—happening to be in Paris at the same time, 
we chummed together. We dined at the 
Grand, and there, at another table, sat your 
prototype. Our money-lending friend, who 
knows everything and everybody, pointed 
him out to us, and told us his story. His 
name was Basil Whittingham ; he had been 
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jn Australia, gold-digging ; he had a wealthy 
uncle of the same surname whom he had 
offended, and who had driven him out of his 
native land, with an intimation that he was 
to consider himself disinherited. Upon his 
deathbed, however, the old gentleman’s hard 
heart softened, and he made a will by which 
the discarded nephew was restored to his 
good graces, and became heir to all he pos- 
sessed. The fortune which fell to your lucky 
double was not in land and houses ; it was in 
something better, hard cash,and it amounted, 
so far as I can recollect, to not less than 
between fifty and sixty thousand pounds. 
Whereupon the lucky heir winged his way 
homeward, by which time his uncle had 
joined the majority, and took possession of 
his windfall. Our money-lending friend had 
some slight acquaintance with the heir, and 
we were introduced. It was a night I had 
occasion to remember, quite apart from any 
connection you may have with the story. Do 
you adhere to it that it resembles yours ?” 
“Up to the day upon which I left England 
it agrees with it entirely. As to what sub- 


sequently occurred I knew nothing until this 
moment.” 

“ Well, all that I can say—without under- 
standing in the least, mind you, how it could 


have come about—is, that I would look into 
it, if | were in your place.” 

“Tt shall be looked into. Do you remem- 
ber if the uncle’s Christian name was men- 
tioned ?” 

“T cannot quite say. Refresh my memory ; 
it may have been.” 

“Bartholomew.” 

“Upon my word, now you mention it, I 
think Bartholomew was mentioned. Another 
uncommon name.” 

“You have occasion to remember that 
night, you said, apart from me. May I in- 
quire in what way ?” 

“Well, when we left the theatre, we ad- 
journed to a private room in the Grand, and 
there we had a little flutter. Baccarat was 
the game, and I was cleaned out. Upon my 
honour, I think I was the most unfortunate 
beggar under the sun. I give you my word 
that I hadn’t enough left to pay my hotel 
bill, which was the last legacy I left my 
honoured father.” 

“Your money-lending friend won the 
money, I suppose ?” 

“He won a bit, but the spoil fell princi- 
pally to an elderly gentleman of the name of 
—of—of—now what was the fellow’s name ! 
It wasn’t English, nor was he an English- 
man. Ah. I have it. Bidaud—yes, Bidaud.” 





Basil’s face turned white; there was no 
longer room for doubt that foul treachery 
had been done. It was Newman Chaytor 
who had plotted and planned for his destruc- 
tion. This he might have borne, and the 
white heat of his anger might have grown 
cold with time. But Anthony Bidaud’s in- 
troduction into the bad scheme included also 
Annette, a possible victim in the treachery. 
That she should become the prey of these 
villains, and that he should allow her life to 
be ruined, her happiness to be blasted, with- 
out an effort to save her, was not to be 
thought of. The scales fell from his eyes, 
and he saw Newman Chaytor in his true 
light. By what crooked paths the end had 
been reached he could not, in the excitement 
of the moment, determine. That would have 
to be thought out presently ; meanwhile his 
resolution was taken. To remain inactive 
would be the work of a coward. 

“You know the name of Bidaud,” said 
Mr. Majoribanks. 

“T know it well,” said Basil. ‘“ Did this 
M. Bidaud accompany you to the theatre on 
that night ?” 

“He did.” 

* Alone ?” 

* Alone.” 

‘He and this namesake of mine were com- 
panions, I take it.” 

“Something more than companions, I take 
it. Close friends, rather.” 

“Were they together when my namesake 
was introduced to you ?” 

“Yes, but it was not until later in the even- 
ing that M. Bidaud was introduced.” 

“Did they appear to be on good terms 
with each other ?” 

**On the best of terms.” 

**T hope,” said Basil, “‘ you will excuse me 
for questioning you so closely, but this is a 
matter that very deeply affects me.” 

‘My dear fellow,” said Mr. Majoribanks, 
* you are heartily welcome to every scrap of 
information I can give that will throw light 
upon this most mysterious piece of business. 
It is altogether the strangest thing I ever 
heard. [ll not ask you who the other fellow 
is, but I have a faint idea that he must be 
the most unmitigated scoundrel on the face 
of the earth. Tell me as much or as little as 
you please, and in the meantime fire away.” 

“My namesake was dining at the Grand 
Hotel when you first saw him? Was M. 
Bidaud in his company ?” 

“He was; they were dining together at a 
separate table.” 

“Were any ladies with them ?” 
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“Tll not pledge myself. So far as I can 
recollect, there was no one else at the table.” 

“Did you hear talk of any ladies of their 
acquaintance ¢” 

“T think not. Stop, though. I fancy there 
was an allusion to a pretty niece.” 

“ Annette lives,” thought Basil, and said 
aloud, “An allusion made by M. Bidaud to 
my namesake ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Who suggested the adjournment to a 
private room after the theatre?” 

“The invitation was given by M. Bidaud, 
and we readily accepted it. I was always 
ready for that kind of thing—too ready, my. 
people say. So off we went, and played till 
daylight, with the aforesaid result.” 

“Were M. Bidaud and my namesake living 
permanently in Paris ?” 

“T fancy not; something was said of their 
travelling about for pleasure.” 

“One more question,” said Basil, “and I 
have done. There was an allusion to a pretty 
niece. Are you aware whether the young 
lady was travelling with her uncle ?” 

“Tam not, and I do not remember what 
the allusion was. I think I have completely 
emptied my budget.” 

“JT thank you sincerely ; you have ren- 
dered me an inestimable service. I have no 
wish to have my affairs talked about, and you 
will add to the obligation if you will consider 
this conversation confidential.” 

“Certainly, my dear fellow, as you desire 
it. It is entirely between ourselves.” 

They parted shortly afterwards, and Basil, 
plunged in thought, returned to the town- 
ship. The first step he took was to consult 
the file of the Princetown Argus for a record 
of the accident in which he had so nearly lost 
his life. He had heard that its earliest num- 
bers contained accounts of his discovery and 
rescue, but he had not hitherto had the curi- 
osity to hunt them up and read them. It was 
now imperative that he should make himself 
acquainted with every particular of the affair. 
He found without difficulty what he sought, 
and as he read through the reports of his 
condition whick were published from day 
to day he dwelt upon portions which a year 
ago he would have considered monstrous 
inventions or exaggerations. Thus: “There 
is a certain element of mystery in the affair, 
and we shall briefly allude to one or two 
points which seem to have a bearing upon 
it.” Again: “ Inferring that there were two 
men working the shaft, is it possible, when 
the accident occurred, that the man at the 
top of the shaft made tracks from the place 





and left his mate to a cruel and linger} 
death?” The inference here sought to be 
established was not to be mistaken—to wit, 
that Newman Chaytor had purposely left him 
to a cruel and lingering death. And still 
more significant: “An opinion has been ex. 
pressed that the rope has been tampered 
with, and that it did not break from natural 
wear and tear.” Given that the peril into 
which he had been plunged was the result of 
design, there was more than a seeming con. 
firmation of the opinion that the rope had 
been tampered with. Basil, being now bent 
upon a full consideration of the circumstances, 
remembered that the rope to all appear. 
ance was perfectly sound. That being so, it 
was Chaytor’s deliberate intention to mur- 
der him by weakening the strands. When 
suspicion enters the mind of a man who has 
trusted and been deceived, it is hard to dis- 
lodge it; nay, small incidents and spoken 
words to which no importance was attached 
at the time they were uttered, present them- 
selves and gather force until they assume a 
dark significance. When Basil laid aside the 
file of newspapers he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that Chaytor had deliberately schemed 
for the fatal end which had been averted by 
the merest accident. Old Corrie’s warnings 
and distrust of Chaytor came to his mind. 
“Corrie was right,” thought Basil; “he read 
this man better than I did.” 

But clear as Chaytor’s villany had appeared 
to be, there was much that Basil was unable 
to comprehend. In what way had Chaytor 
discovered that Basil’s uncle had repented of 
his determination to disinherit his nephew! 
How and by what means had it come to the 
villain’s knowledge? Upon these and other 
matters Basil had yet to be enlightened. 

He continued his mental search. Chaytor, 
returning to England, had succeeded in ob 
taining possession of his inheritance ; and— 
what was of still greater weight to Basil—he 
had succeeded in introducing himself to An- 
thony Bidaud as the man he represented 
himself to be. ‘There was an allusion tos 
pretty niece.” Then Chaytor was with 
Annette, playing Basil’s part. Was it likely 
that Annette would be deceived ? Yearshad 
passed since they had met, and the womat 
might have reason to doubt her childhoods 
memories. A cunning plausible villain this 
Newman Chaytor. Successful in imposing 
upon Annette, in wooing and perhaps winning 
her—Basil groaned at the thought—whats 
future was before her! There was a cleat 
duty before him. To go to England with # 
little delay as possible, and unmask the plot 
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That night he counted the money he had 
saved; it amounted to two hundred and 
thirty pounds. He could land in the old 
country with a hundred and fifty pounds. 
He consulted the exchange newspapers sent 
to the office. In seventeen days a steamer 
would start from Sydney for England. By 
that vessel he would take his departure. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue next morning Basil said to the editor, 
“T fear 1 am about to inflict a disappoint- 
ment upon you.” 

“Wants a rise of salary,” thought the 
editor. “All right; he shall have it.” 
Aloud he said, ‘“‘ Go ahead.” 

“J wish you to release me from a promise.” 

“ What promise ?” 

“When we made the engagement it was 
understood that I should not leave you with- 
out a month’s notice.” 

“That was so,” said the editor, dryly ; 
and thought, “ He’s going to put the screw 
upon me that way. Iam ready for him; 
I'll give him all he asks.” 


“T wish to leave without notice.” The 


editor was silent, and Basil continued: “I 
am under great obligations to you; I have 


been very happy in your service, and I have 
done my best to please you.” 

“You have pleased me thoroughly ; I hope 
Ihave said nothing to give youa different 
impression.” 

“Indeed you have not; no man could 
have acted fairer by me than you have done.” 
. “Soft soap,” thought the editor. “ Have 
I been mistaken in him?” Aloud: “ Well, 
then, I am sure you will act fairly by me. 
I cannot release you.” 

“You must; indeed you must. 
imperative necessity.” 

“T can’t see it. Look here. Are you 
going to start an opposition paper ?” 

“T have no intention of doing so. 
would be a bad return.” 

“It would. Some other fellow, then, is 
going to start an opposition, and has made 
you a tempting offer.” 

“You are wrong. It is upon purely per- 
sonal grounds that I shall have to leave. I 
am going home.” 

“Home! To England ?” 

“To England ; and there is vital need of 
dispatch.” 

“Hallo!” thought the editor, “he has 
come into property. I knew he was highly 
connected.” Aloud: “Now don’t you be 
foolish. I am an older man than you, and 
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therefore, on the face of it, a better judge of 
things. I don’t expect a rise of salary would 
tempt you to remain.” 

“It would not.” 

“Not if I doubled what you are getting ?” 

“ Not if you were to multiply it by ten or 
twenty.” 

The editor considered before he spoke 
again. ‘‘Come, here’s an offer for you. I 
will take you into partnership. You see the 
value I place upon your services. I’m dealing 
fair and square.” 

“You offer me more than I deserve, more 
than I accept. Nothing can tempt me to 
remain. I must leave Princetown; I must 
leave the colony. Iam called home suddenly 
and imperatively. You have been a good 
friend to me; continue so, I beg, and release 
me atonce. You talk of going home some 
day yourself. If all goes well with me we 
may meet in the old land and renew our 
friendship. You know me well enough, I 
trust, to know that I would not desire to 
leave you so abruptly without some strong 
necessity. If you compel me to remain a 

“Oh! you admit that I can compel you ?” 

“The obligation is binding upon me, and 
if you insist upon my giving you a month’s 
notice it must be done, in honour. I cannot 
break my word.” 

“There speaks the gentleman,” thought 
the editor, and gazed with admiration at the 
pleader. 

“But you will be doing me,” continued 
Basil, ‘an injury that may be irreparable. 
The delay may ruin my life, and the life of 
another very dear to me.” 

“T am a dunderhead,” thought the editor. 
“There’s a young lady mixed up in this.” 
Aloud: “I should be sorry to do that; but 
you see the fix you place me in.” 

“Tt grieves me. I beg you to give me 
back my word.” 

“It comes so sudden. 
tell me before ?” 

“ Because I knew of nothing that called 
for my hasty departure until last night.” 

“There is something more than a business 
aspect of it. We have grown fond of you.” 

“T have grown fond of you and yours. I 
shall think of you all with affection.” 

The editor was softened. ‘I will think it 
over, and let you know in the course of the 
day.” 

“Tt is only reasonable,” said Basil, “ that 
you should have time for consideration.” 

The subject was dropped. The editor con- 
sulted his wife, who was genuinely sorry at 
the prospect of losing Basil 


Why did you not 
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“T looked upon him as one of the family,” 
she said, “and it will almost break Edith’s 
heart to part with him.” Then, with a 
woman’s shrewd wit, she added, “ Let us try 
what Edith can do to persuade him out of 
his resolution.” 

Away went Edith half an hour afterwards 
to seek Basil and argue with him. She found 
him in the churchyard, standing by the grave 
of the baby angel. 

‘*‘ Mother says you are going away,” said 
the child. 

** Yes, my dear,” said Basil. 
very sorry.” 

“Oh! how I shall miss you,” said Edith, 
the tears springing to her eyes. “ Won’t you 
stay if I ask you ?” 

“T cannot, dear child. Dry your eyes. 
We shall meet again by-and-by.” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes, but 
her tears flowed fast, and she sat by the grave 
and sobbed as if her heart was breaking. 

* Listen to me, Edith,” said Basil, sitting 
beside her and taking her hand. “If baby 
angel was a long, long way from here, and 
was in trouble and cried for you to come to 
her, would you not go to help her ?” 

“Yes, I would, I would; and they would 
take me to her.” 

“T am sure they would, for you have good 
parents, my dear. You told me when I first 
met you here that I had an angel, and that 
you were glad. Edith, my dear, my angel 
is calling to me to come and help her in her 
trouble. Would it not be very wrong for 
me to say, ‘No, I will not come; I do not 
care for your trouble ?’” 

“Tt would be wicked.” 

“Yes, dear, it would be wicked, and I 
should not deserve your love if I acted so. 
When I first saw her she was a little girl 
like you; you reminded me of her, and I 
loved you because of that, and loved you 
better afterwards because of yourself. I shall 
always love you, Edith ; I shall never, never 
forget you.” 

She threw her arms round his neck and 
lay in his embrace, sobbing more quietly. 

“You can do something for me, Edith, 
that will fix you in my heart for ever.” 

“Can 1? Tell me, and I will do it.” 

“Go to your father and say, ‘ You must 
let Basil go, father. His angel is calling for 
him, and it will be wicked if he does not go 
quickly.’” 

“But that will be sending you away 
from me !” 

“T know it will, my dear; but it will be 
doing what is right. If I remain I shall be 


“T am very, 





very, very unhappy. You would not like me 
to be that ?” 

“No, no; I want you to be happy.” 

“Make me so, dear child, by doing as I 
bid you ; and one day perhaps you will see 
my angel, and she shall love you as I do.” 

So by artfully affectionate paths he led her 
to his wish, and they went back hand in 
hand. 

“Well,” said the editor to Basil, later in 
the day, “you must have your way. The 
little plot we laid has failed, and Edith says 
you must go. You are a good fellow, and 
have served me well.” 

. “I sincerely thank you. IfI apply to you 
for acharacter you will give me one.” 

“Indeed I will ; the best that man could 
have. But there are conditions to my con- 
sent. You must stop till Thursday.” 

“TJ will do that.” 

* And you must act as ‘Our Special Cor- 
respondent’ at home. A letter once a month.” 

**T promise you.” 

“You have not beaten me entirely, you 
see,” said the editor, good-humouredly, “I 
shall get something out of you. I am pleased 
we shall part good friends.” 

They shook hands, and passed a pleasant 
evening together. 


The editor had a motive in stipulating that 
Basil should remain till Thursday. He was 
not going to let such a man leave Princetown 
without some public recognition of his merits ; 
and on the following day Basil received an 
invitation to dine with the townsmen at the 
principal hotel on the night before his de- 


parture. He gratefully accepted it ; he had 
worked honestly, and had won his way into 
the esteem of the inhabitants of the thriving 
township. 

It was a famous gathering, and there was 
not room for all who applied for tickets. 
John Jones, of the Only Beehive, took the 
chair. On his right sat Basil, on his left, 
Mr. Majoribanks. The Government Camp 
was worthily represented ; all the large store- 
keepers were present, and several of the 
most prosperous miners. It was a gala 
night ; the exterior of the hotel was gay with 
flags of all nations, and the editor’s wife and 
Edith had stripped their garden of flowers to 
decorate the table. The Governor of the 
colony could scarcely have been more hon- 
oured. 

Of course there were speeches, and of 
course they were reported in the Princetown 
Argus the next morning. Basil’s health was 
proposed by John Jones in magniloquent 
terms, which were cheered to the echo : had 
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Basil’s thoughts not been elsewhere, even in 
the midst of this festivity, he would have 
been greatly amused at the catalogue of 
yirtues with which he was credited by the 
chairman, but as it was he could not help 
being touched by the evident sincerity of the 
compliments which were showered upon him. 
Princetown, said John Jones, owed Basil a 
debt which it could never repay. He had 
elevated public taste, and had conferred dis- 
tinction upon the township by his rare lite- 
rary gifts. Great was their loss at his 
departure, but they had the gratification of 
believing that he would ever look back with 
affection upon the time he had spent in “our 
flourishing township.” And they had the 
further gratification of knowing that they 
had a champion in the great world to which 
he was returning, and which he would adorn 
with his gifts. Before resuming his seat it 
was his proud task to give effect to one of 
the pleasantest incidents in this distinguished 
gathering. The moment it was known that 
Basil was about to leave them a movement 
was set afoot to present him with some 
token of their regard. In the name of the 
subscribers, whose names were duly set forth 
in the illuminated scroll which accompanied 
the testimonial, he begged to present to 


the guest of the evening, “a gold keyless 
lever watch, half-quarter repeater, dome half 
hunting case, three-quarter plate movement, 
best double roller escapement, compensated 
and adjusted, and with all the latest improve- 


ments.” John Jones rolled out this elaborate 
description as though each item in it were a 
delicious morsel which could not be dwelt 
upon too long. Engraved upon the case was 
a record of the presentation, which the 
orator read amid cheers, and attached to the 
watch was a gold chain, with another long 
description, of which John Jones took care 
not to miss a single word. Then came the 
peroration, in which the chairman excelled 
himself, its conclusion being, “I call upon 
you now to drink, with three times three, 
health and prosperity to our honoured guest, 
4 gentleman, scholar, and good fellow.” He 
led a hip, hip, hip, hurrah—hoorah—hoorah ! 
And a little one in (the giant of the lot), 
“ Hoo-o-0-o-rah-h-h-h!” Then they sang 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow,” in which 
they were joined by all the gold-diggers at 
ithe bar and in the High Street outside. 
John Jones sat down beaming, and gazing 
around with broad smiles, wiped his heated 
forehead, and whispered to himself, “ Bravo, 
John Jones! Let them beat that if they 
can!” The presentation of the watch and 
XXXI—35 





chain was a surprise to Basil; the secret had 
been well kept, and the generous-hearted 
donors were rewarded by the short speech 
which Basil made in response. It was elo- 
quent and full of feeling, and when he had 
finished the cheers were renewed again and 
again. The watch and chain were really a 
very handsome gift, and before Basil put 
them on they were passed round for general 
inspection. Then a sentimental song was 
sung, followed by another toast. Sentiment 
was a powerful factor in such gatherings ; 
people have even been known to shed tears. 
(The story-teller must not omit to mention 
that the first proposed were loyal toasts, 
which were received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm.) Other toasts and other songs fol- 
lowed, the health of everybody who was any- 
body being proposed and drunk with acclaim. 
One of the most effective speeches of the 
evening was made by the editor of the 
Princetown Argus, in response to the toast of 
“The Press.” He paid full tribute to Basil, 
and said: ‘ He is about to leave us, but we 
shall not lose him entirely. I take the 
greatest pride in announcing that he has 
accepted the post of special European corres- 
pondent to the Princetown Argus, and we 
shall look out eagerly for the polished periods 
in which he will describe the great events of 
the old world. We send a herald forth to 
represent us, and the mother country has 
reason to congratulate herself that our choice 
has fallen upon such a gentleman as our 
guest,” &c., &e. It would occupy too many 
pages to give a full report of the proceedings. 
Those who are curious in such matters can- 
not do better than consult the columns of 
the next morning’s issue of the Princetown 
Argus, in which the speeches were fully re- 
ported, with a complete list of the names of 
those present on the notable occasion. The 
party did not break up until the small hours, 
and it is to be feared that some of the jolly 
fellows, when they sang “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
were rather unsteady on their legs. Whether 
the occasion furnished any excuse for this 
sad lapse the present chronicler will not 
venture to say. To judge from John Jones, 
who was not the least of the offenders, they 
were little the worse for it, for he was 
attending to his Only Beehive, early the fol- 
lowing morning, as freshasa lark. But then 
John Jones was an exceptional being. 

The hardest parting was with Edith. The 
child gave Basil a bunch of flowers and her 
favourite doll. To refuse the doll would 
have caused the little maid fresh sorrow, so 
Basil accepted the token of affection, and 
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subsequently, before he left Sydney, sent 
Edith another, with which she fell violently 
in love, and christened it Basil, though it was 
of the female sex. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” said Basil, “and 
God bless you !” 

Edith’s voice was choked with tears, and 
she could only gaze mournfully at the friend 
who had supplied her with loving memories. 

“Speed you well,” said the editor ; “ hope 
we shall meet again.” 

“Good luck, mate!” was the farewell 
greeting of a number of friends; Basil did 
not know until now that he had so many. 
He waved his hand to them, and was gone. 
But he had not travelled two miles before he 
heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs galloping 
after him. He turned and saw Mr. Majori- 
banks, 

“Tt just occurred to me,” said the Gold- 
fields’ Warden, “that the name of the money- 
lender I met in Paris, through whom I be- 





came acquainted with your namesake, might 
be useful.” 

“Tt is very thoughtful of you,” said Basil 
“it ought to have occurred to me.” : 

“TI know no more about him than I haye 
already told you,” said Mr. Majoribanks 
“and I am not acquainted with his address, 
but I believe he lives in London. His name, 
real or assumed—for some of his fraternit 
trade under false names—is Edward Kettle. 
well.” 

“Thank you,” said Basil; “I shall rp. 
member it.” 

Mr. Majoribanks kept with him for another 
mile, and then galloped back to the town. 
ship. The steamer in which Basil took his 
passage home started punctually to the hour, 
and bore Basil from the land in which he had 
met with so many sweet and bitter experi- 
ences ; and on the forty-fifth day from that of 
er heer he set foot once more in Eng. 
and, 





THE FOURFOLD PORTRAIT. 
Short Sunday Readings for Julp. 
By toe Rey. R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew viii., 1—12. 


REMEMBER to have seen in an Italian 
gallery a singular picture. It was the 
portrait of a man, but the artist had drawn 
three views of the head side by side on the 
same canvas, so that the spectator could see 
all round, as it were, at a single glance. 
Such a portrait is undoubtedly more com- 
plete than the usual likeness of a full face 
or of a profile, which can only give after 
all a phase of the person’s appearance. Now, 
strange to see, the portrait which has come 
down to us of our Lord Jesus Christ is of 
this unusual kind, and presents the advan- 
tages which are naturally to be found in such 
a treatment. We have, as it were, a single 
canvas on which the same face is drawn 
from three slightly varying points of view, 
and then we have another canvas on which 
the subject occurs again in a totally different 
aspect. But the three aspects which form the 
one group are from the pencils of separate 
artists; and the four likenesses which com- 
bine to give us our complete impression are 
thus the productions of four distinct minds. 
This Divine method of portraiture is so well 
adapted to present and to preserve the per- 





son delineated, that as early as the second 
century the fathers of the Church began to 
regard the fourfold Gospel as a fixed neces- 
sity of nature, to be ranked with so obvious 
a principle as the four points of the heavens 
—north, south, east, and west. 

Do we not sometimes miss the benefits 
which the fourfold narrative affords by fail- 
ing to distinguish the individuality of each? 
Some students of the New Testament are 
possibly almost unconscious that there is any 
particular difference, at any rate between 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and have never 
considered the meaning of the perfectly un- 
mistakable difference between these three 
and John. For anything they see or care, 
the four might have come from the same 
pen; and perhaps even there is a lurking 
regret that the life of the Lord is not given 
in one smooth, unified narrative, which would 
leave no room for critics to charge it with 
divergencies or contradictions. That God, 
to whom we as Christians attribute the gift 
of the Gospels, has given us four instead of 
one, lays on us the duty of studying each 
apart in order afterwards to combine them 
all into a whole. 

I propose on these successive Sundays 
to contemplate the four pictures which are 
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before us, each as a separate production, in 
order that from the four distinct drawings 
of our Divine Master we may form a more 
lifelike—might I not almost say a more 
stereoscopic '—conception of the unique and 
wonderful Person. Let us take the New 
Testament in our hands, and begin by con- 
sidering the first Gospel by itself, as if it 
were the only one we possessed. Now 
the first thing which strikes us in this pic- 
ture is that the Jewish lineaments of our 
Lord are brought out with peculiar care. It 
is placed appropriately enough at the begin- 
ning of the New Testament because it is at 
every point closely connected with the Old. 
To begin with, the human genealogy of Jesus 
is traced back only as far as Abraham. Then 
every event, even the minute details of the 
Life, are viewed as fulfilments of ancient 
prophecy. The writer seems never content 
unless he can show at each successive step 
that his whole story was implicitly told 
already in the Old Testament writings. The 
virgin mother (i. 23), the birthplace of Jesus 
{ii 6), the return from Egypt (ii. 15), the 
mourning for the innocents (ii. 18), the resi- 
dence in Nazareth (ii. 23), the voice of the fore- 
runner (iii. 3; cf, xi. 10O—15), the ministry in 
the northern part of the country (iv. 15, 16), 
the gracious miracles of healing (viii. 17), the 
silence and gentleness of the Redeemer’s work 
{xii. 18), the way in which the people re- 
ceived the Lord’s teaching (xiii. 14, 15), the 
method of speaking in parables (xiii. 35), the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem (xxi. 5), the 
treachery of the betrayer (xxvi. 9, 10), are 
all recognised in more or less appropriate 
passages of the prophets. We can never 
forget throughout the narrative that it is the 
promised Messiah of Israel about whom we 
are reading. Thus the mission of the Lord 
is presented as “to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel;” only to them is He sent 
(xv. 24). In the same way the Twelve are 
sent out with the commission, “Go not into 
any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans ; but go rather to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (x. 5). 
It is by dwelling on this, the primary, object 
of our Lord’s ministry, that the tragic signifi- 
cance of the determined opposition and re- 
jection at the hands of the Jewish leaders is 
developed. It is this Gospel which gives in 
full those great parables such as that of the 
Ten Virgins, and that of the Sheep and the 
Goats, which show the awful consequences of 
neglecting or rejecting the Saviour. It is this 

1, too, which records in the most con- 
centrated and vigorous form the woes hurled 





against the rebellious Scribes and Pharisees 
(ch. xxiii.), But observe, from the parable 
of the Householder (ch. xx.) it is made plain 
that the outside world will be admitted to 
the benefits of the Gospel on equal terms 
with these Jews, who have so little under- 
stood their privileges ; and when the de- 
struction of the rebellious nation comes as a 
punishment for its hardness of heart, then 
the gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in the whole world for a testimony unto all 
the nations (xxiv. 14). Because Israel does 
not exhibit so much faith as the outsider, 
‘many shall come from the East and the 
West, and shall sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac in the Kingdom of Heaven, while the 
sons of the Kingdom shall be cast out” 
(viii. 12). 

The whole delineation is that of the pro- 
mised Messiah coming to His own, and His 
own receiving Him not, and of the conse- 
quent extension of the Gospel to the Gentile 
world. 

The second thing which strikes us in this 
picture is the complete and detailed law of 
the Kingdom of Heaven placed in the begin- 
ning of the Gospel, to supersede the old law 
which was given “to them of old time” 
(ch. v.—vii.). The teaching of Jesus is woven 
into one connected discourse. The spirit of 
the ancient law, divested of all its cramping 
externalities, of all its false interpretations, 
and of all its provisional compromises, is 
exhibited as the law by which men are to 
live. Upon this new legislation follows a 
series of miraculous deeds (ch. viii.—x.). Then 
the Apostles are chosen to go and commend 
the new law to Israel by exerting the new 
miraculous power. When the opposition of 
the people, led by the Pharisees from Jeru- 
salem, is openly declared, the disciples are 
led to that clear confession of Christ as the 
Son of the living God which constitutes the 
rock on which the Church is to be built 
(xvi. 13—20). After this comes the Transfigu- 
ration, and the foreshadowing of the Death 
which was to be a ransom for many (xx. 28). 
Then the disciples are taught the strength 
on which they are to rely (ch. xviii., and 
xxi. 18—22). And when the end comes, they 
are sent into all the world with the commis- 
sion to teach the new law now to all the 
nations, and the promise is given that the 
Lord will be Immanuel, that is “God with 
us,” to the end of the world (xxviii. 20; cf. i. 
23). Thus there is a distinct thought run- 
ning through ‘the whole Gospel, which seems 
to determine the selection and arrangement 
of all the materials. 
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One other point must be emphasised in the 
picture. How manifestly, all through, it is 
the picture of a Divine Person! From the 
first announcement that the Child would be 
“conceived of the Holy Ghost” (i. 20), 
right on to the majestic declaration, “ All 
authority hath been given to me in Heaven 
and on earth” (xxviil. 18), there is no mis- 
taking that this is more than a common man 
of whom we are reading. No mancould fore- 
cast a day when men should come pleading 
with Him, “Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy 
by Thy Name,” as He does (vii. 22). The 
people perceived that He taught as having 
an independent power, and not a merely 
derivative authority like the Scribes (vii. 29) 
—‘“ The Son of Man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins” (ix. 6). He declares that He 
is the Christ (xi. 2), and in His marvellous 
prayer He shows His unique relation with 
the Father, as the one mediator between God 
and man (xi. 25—30). He is greater than the 
Temple, by His own assertion, and Lord of 
the Sabbath ; He is greater than Jonah or 
Solomon (xii. 6, 8, 41, 42). He is the great 
Desired One (xiii. 17). His familiar friends 
exclaim in awe, “Of a truth, Thou art the 
Son of God ” (xiv. 33 ; cf. xvi. 16). He de- 
clares with confidence that He will come 


“ sitting at the right hand of power and on 
the clouds of Heaven” (xxvi. 64). 

This first picture is the likeness of the 
Jewish Messiah, the new Moses, in whom all 
nations are to be blessed ; and every feature 
of the likeness is Divine. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Mark iv., 26—41. 

The second picture in the fourfold portrait 
is in a sense an exquisite miniature. Let us 
compare it to a clear cut, translucent paint- 
ing by a Giotto or some great pre-Raphaelite. 
We have here minute delineation of the most 
vivid kind, though the whole is so compact 
and condensed that it can be surveyed with 
one coup-d'wil. For a distinct and realisable 
picture of Jesus as He walked the earth, this 
narrative, which can be carefully perused 
from beginning to end in a little more than 
an hour, is unequalled. Its brevity enables 
the mind to conceive it all at once without 
an effort. For this purpose all preliminary 
matter is dispensed with. There is norecord 
of the birth or the childhood of the Lord. 
After a condensed notice of John the Bap- 
tist, Jesus Himself at once appears on the 
scene, full grown, about to enter on His 
ministry. Already at the end of the first 
chapter we have been carried as far on in the 





narrative as Matthew brought us in his first 
eight chapters and a half. 

Now the fear might be that a narrative so 
condensed might be merely a collection of 
dry notes. But the marvel of our Giottesque 
picture is that it is more finished, more vivid, 
more realistic in minute details than the 
larger and more laboured works. It is the 
briefest of the Gospels, it is also the most. 
living. Its condensation is effected by leay- 
ing out a good many events, and not by cur- 
tailing the things which it includes. Look, 
for instance, at the account of the palsied 
man in ch. ii., and you find that. it is half as. 


long again as the account of the same miracle 


in Matt. ix. 1—8, and the following passage 
from ii. 13—22, is given in greater detail than 
the corresponding one in Matt. ix. 9—17. 
And when we come to look particularly at. 
the manner of Mark, we find that it is dis- 
tinguished by a graphic touch which is singu- 
larly lifelike, just as if the writer actually 
saw what he describes, and transmitted it 
fresh and’ moving to his pages. “The 
Sabbath was made for. man, and not man 
for the Sabbath” (ii. 27), is a saying only 
given in Mark. “And when He had 
looked round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardening of their 
heart ” (iii. 5). How vigorous it is! What 
a touch of realism! Or “the multitude 
cometh together, so that they could not so 
much as eat bread:” and there are the friends 
actually going out to lay hold of Him, mutter- 
ing “He is beside Himself” (iii. 20, 21). 
The eleven rather bald and colourless verses 
in Matt. viii. 23—34, expanded a little in Luke 
viii. 22—29, become in Mark a very vivid 
and stirring narrative (iv. 35 to v. 20). Or 
see how the beautiful story of Jairus’ 
daughter (Matt. ix. 18—26, Luke viii. 42— 
56), with the included miracle wrought for the 
poor doctor-ridden woman, grows into a pic- 
turesque and detailed scene in Mark (v. 
21—43). We see the detail of the disciples’ 
ministry of healing, “They anointed with 
oil many that were sick” (vi. 13). We 
realise the rush of the Lord’s public life in 
vi. 31. We get a little wondering and ad- 
miring comment on the Lord’s new teachin 

in “this He said making all meats clean” 
(vii. 19). In place of the general statement 
about the healing in Matt. xv. 29—31, Mark 
gives us the narrative of a particular cure, 
with the identical Aramaic word which the 
Lord used in bidding the ears and the mouth 
to be opened, and a glimpse of the actual 
attitude which He assumed in using it (vil. 
31, &c.). The process of His ministry of 
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miracles is depicted in the little passage, 
viii. 22—-29 ; there is the Master leading the 
blind man by the hand, out of the village 
street into the open country, anointing his 
eyes, and gradually restoring the sight. We 
are permitted to hear the whispered ques- 
tionings of astonished disciples (ix. 10). The 
healing of the possessed boy is told with the 
- amplitude of an eye-witness, as one sees at 
once on comparing Mark ix. 14—29, with 
Matt. xvii. 14—20, and Luke ix. 37—43. 
And the rebuke for stopping the unauthorised 
and irregular Christian worker receives a new 
application and a new sanction from the say- 
ings which are brought into connection with 
it (ix. 38—50). The vividness which comes 
from inner knowledge of the situation ap- 
pears in the observation that Jesus looking 
on the young ruler “loved him,” and from 
the remarkable account of Jesus walking on 
ahead and the disciples following with 
amazement and even fear at His striking de- 
meanour (x. 21—32). The vivifying touch 
appears again in the account of Bartimeus 
(x. 46—52) compared with Matt. xx. 29—34, 
where the individuality of the blind man is 
lost in a tradition that there were two blind 
men. One other instance may be cited: the 
cursing of the barren fig-tree, in xi. 12, &., 
is given with a greater particularity of cir- 


cumstance than in the corresponding passage 
of Matthew. 

There is a parable, too, which is only given 
in Mark: the Kingdom of God is compared, 
to the silent and unobserved growth of the 
seed in the ground (iv. 26—29). It is one of 
the simplest, but one of the profoundest, of 


all our Lord’s similitudes from nature. And 
when we come to the closing chapters, with 
the story of the Last Supper and the Cruci- 
fixion, though the narrative here is in length 
slightly less than that of Matthew, we are 
impressed by several minute touches which 
are in harmony with all that we have noticed 
already. There is that strange episode of 
the naked youth following them, as if sud- 
denly waked out of sleep, and leaving the linen 
cloth in the hands of those who attempted to 
hold him (xiv. 51, 52). And are we not put 
back, as it were, into the time of the events, 
when we are told that Simon of Cyrene was 
the father of Alexander and Rufus, as if 
every one knew quite well who they were ? 
(xv. 21). Then do we not almost see the 
expression on Pilate’s face when he hears 
that Jesus was already dead ? (xv. 44). And 
true to the spirit of his brief but vital narra- 
tive throughout, our author ends his story 
with the vision of the astonished women flee- 





ing out of the sepulchre in silence and fear. 
I say “ ends his narrative,” because it cannot 
escape even the most careless reader that the 
little epitome given in xvi. 9—20, is quite a 
separate fragment, and neither in the spirit. 
nor in the manner of the main body of the 
book. 

As we rise from the careful and connected 
reading of this little biography what a dis- 
tinct impression remains of the Lord’s un- 
approachable majesty, of His close sympathy 
with men, and yet of His intrinsic supe- 
riority to human nature! What a fitness 
there is in every detail! There is no faulty 
hue or tint in the picture. From first to last. 
it is the “Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God” (i. 1). The sayings all harmonize with 
the Person, and the miraculous doings do 
not seem rightly described as violations of 
Law, for they all seem the expression of a 
high and holy Law, the Law of this wonder- 
ful Being Himself ! 

Yes ; what Giotto’s brush did for pictures, 
this pen does for the story of Jesus, and like 
the famous circle which Giotto drew, this nar- 
rative comes before us rounded and faultless. 
Is it possible for a candid reader to quietly 
read this little book at a sitting and to re- 
main unmoved by it ? 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Luke iv., 16—30, 


If we compared the second Gospel to a 
picture of Giotto’s, we might compare the 
third to a picture of Ghirlandajo. There is 
more of the conscious art, and the manifest 
purpose in delineation. The naiveté and sim- 
plicity of treatment have gone. On the other 
hand there is a certain richness of colour and 
a flowing redundance of material which invest 
the story with a charm of another kind ; the 
surroundings, the background and the fore- 
ground, are more carefully worked out, and 
the central figure, if not so direct and un- 
mistakable in its impression, is yet very com- 
plete, and infinitely attractive. 

We are at once reminded in St. Luke’s 
Gospel that we have come into another gene- 
ration; we have left behind the “eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word,” and are now de- 
pendent on notices which come at second 
hand. It is an age of documents and bio- 
graphical materials ; historical study and com- 
position become necessary. We no longer 
feel that we are looking at the events de- 
scribed ; we are now hearing a narrative of 
them. The carefulness and honesty of the 
work are not able to reproduce the freshness 
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and the foree of those early and immediate 
impressions. If there is a loss here, there is 
on the other hand a gain. The records lying 
back now in the far past can be brought 
together, and a more connected view can be 
taken of their gross contents. Memories and 
traditions which at first had been overlooked 
can now be revived. And, better still, re- 
moved by a little distance from the events 
we can perceive more distinctly their broad 
drift and tendency ; the horizon is widened ; 
the universality of the Gospel distinctly ap- 
pears. We begin to perceive, not merely a 
Jewish Messiah, not merely the artless picture 
of the matchless life, but now more imdubi- 
tably the Saviour of all men, especially of 
them that believe. 

This greater breadth of view strikes ps at 
once in the genealogy of Jesus. His ancestry 
is traced back not only to Abraham, but to 
Adam ; the Jewmerges in the man. Again, the 
story now begins to take its place in the general 
history of the world : there are notes of time ; 
we are told who was reigning in the several 
provinces of Palestine, and who occupied the 
Imperial throne at Rome, when the Son of 
Man appeared. We get glimpses of the rela- 
tion between the Roman Governor and the 
native Prince (xxiii. 8—12). Thus the merely 
theological atmosphere of Matthew, and the 
merely biographical setting of Mark, pass 
into the freer historic light. It is in harmony 
with this changed venue that the primary 
thought of the Gospel being to the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel is now quite dwarfed 
— it lies in a well-nigh forgotten past—the 
message now is recognised throughout as a 
message to the whole world. The last words 
of the Lord, after the resurrection (xxiv. 
4449), cast their light back on the whole 
narrative. We are standing out in the wide 
currents of history, and we are watching the 
Son of Man, the Saviour of men. But before 
we notice this feature of the picture more 
particularly, we ought to turn our attention 
for a moment to the rich finish of what we 
may call the background. We have three long 
chapters at the beginning, instead of Mat- 
thew’s three short chapters, which describe 
the home and the infancy of the Lord, which 
throw the glory of His mission back upon 
the person of His forerunner, which show us 
the — expectation of His coming in the 
pious Temple circles, and which record for us 
the sweet lyrics that found utterance in the 
expectant and welcoming hearts of those who 
were watching for their Lord. All this is 
like the rich goldsmith’s work of Ghirlandajo. 
There, in the background, is the shining com- 





pany of the heavenly host proclaiming the 
birth in the city of David of a Saviour which 
is Christ the Lord.” The same fulness of 
detail appears in the foreground, where the 
appearance of the risen Lord is worked out 
in the long circumstantial narrative of the 
two disciples to whom He was manifested “as 
they walked on their way into the country.” 
The brief hint in Mark xvi. 12, becomes a 
rich and supernatural story. He talks to 
them by the way, making their hearts burn 
within them. He is made known to them in 
the breaking of bread. 

Now the whole burden of this Gospel is 
suggested by that scene in the synagogue of 
Nazareth, which is only recorded in this one 
place (iv. 16—30). From iv. 31 to ix. 50, 
and again from xviii. 15 to xxi. 38, Luke 
follows in the main the order and almost 
the exact words of Mark. But in this intro- 
ductory scene he strikes a keynote of his 
own. He presents to us the Lord in His 
native country, at once quoting from Isaiah 
to show the sweet humanity of His mission, 
and from the history-books to illustrate that 
this mission is not to the Jews only, but to 
all the world. By this significant selection 
of material he shows that he is going to pass 
by that first appeal to the Chosen Nation 
which was to be so rudely rejected, and to 
enter at once upon the appeal to the world 
which followed upon that rejection. In the 
same spirit the miracle of the Fishes is intro- 
duced at once in the first calling of the 
Apostles, as a striking symbol of the vast 
ingathering which these new fishers of men 
were to accomplish (v. 1—11), and at ver. 39 
of the same chapter we see the Lord turning 
away from those infatuated men who were 
not prepared for the new wine of the Gospel 
because they counted the old wine of the 
ancient law better. 

This general thought is worked out by the 
constant reference to the Samaritans, at once 
the nearest and the most detested of the 
Gentiles, who here stand for the whole world 
outside of Judaism. The disciples would 
bring down fire from Heaven upon the Sama- 
ritan village which would not receive Him: 
He sternly rebukes them (ix. 51—56). The 
type and model of true benevolence is one of 
these hated Samaritans (x. 30, &c.). Among 
the ten lepers cured there is only one that 
turns back to give glory to God, and he is a 
Samaritan (xvii. 11—19). 

It is in accordance with this widened con- 
ception of the Gospel that the commission of 
the Seventy is set side by side with the com- 
mission of the Twelve (ch. x.). The number 
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Seventy stands for the Nations just as the 
number Twelve stands for the tribes of 
Israel, and in this larger company of com- 
missioned Apostles, to whom the devils 
were subject in the Lord’s name, we cannot 
but see the sign and the proof of the world- 
wide bearing of the Gospel. 

But that which forms the most marked 
distinction of the picture before us is the 
impression of sweet’and pitiful humanity 
which the Divine Person portrayed con- 
stantly conveys. It is to this Gospel that 
we specially owe the traits of character 
and the features of teaching which mark 
the Lord out as the Friend of Sinners. His 
lovely human side is here most distinctly 
displayed. We see Him in the home circle 
at Bethany (x. 38—42) and at the dinner- 
table of the Pharisee, drawing divine lessons 
from the conduct of the guests and from the 
thoughts which the feast would give rise to 
(xiv. 1—24) We hear the loud exclamation 
of a mother who wished that she might have 
nursed so sweet and wonderful a Son (xi. 
27, 28). We listen to His touching words 
addressed to the faithful women who had 
ministered to Him all through His life (xxii. 
27—31). We find Him declining to regard 
the victims of an accident ds objects of divine 
judgment, according to the heathenish opinion 
of the time (xiii. 1—3). He tells us the 
beautiful story of God’s patience with faith- 
less men (xiii. 6—9), and shows His unchecked 
compassion for a suffering woman, not with- 
out vehement indignation against the legalism 
which would maintain a ritual observance at 
the expense of a fellow-creature’s pain (xiii. 
10—17). 

It is here that we find most said against 
the anti-social vice of covetousness (xii. 13, 
33; xvi. throughout). But above all, here 
we find the full vindication of the Lord’s 
compassionate love to sinful men and women. 
He tells us of the joy in Heaven over a sinner 
that repents and draws the wonderful picture 
of the Prodigal Son in full and living detail 
{ch. xv.). It is here that we read of the wel- 
come given to the despised Publican and of 
the redeeming effect which the tender love 
immediately had (xix. 1—10). It is here 
that we learn how a thief on the cross could 
be admitted into Paradise. It is here too 
that we obtain a glimpse of the mighty con- 
flict through which the Saviour of Sinners 
had to pass to save them (xii. 49, 50), and 
of that humiliation which made Him as one 
that serveth among the men whom He 
wished to redeem (xxii. 27). 

Altogether this is the human portrait, 





divine because it is so human. The vivid- 
ness of the passing detail is gone; but the 
brilliance and power of the eternal principle 
are felt with a newdistinctness. How fittingly 
does such a narrative close with “they wor- 
shipped Him and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy, and were continually in the temple, 
blessing God.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read John i., 1—14. : 

The picture of the Lord which is pre- 
sented to us in the fourth Gospel is entirely 
unlike the clear and distinct portraits which 
we have been contemplating. It is misty and 
mystical, like one of the great works of 
Watts. The drawing is here quite secondary 
to the spirit, the lineaments to the atmo- 
sphere. The subject is one which entirely 
baffles portraiture. It is an attempt long 
after the human life was passed, and when 
the Divine side of it was now permanently 
and almost predominantly recognised, to 
throw together some surviving reminiscences 
which were in danger of being forgotten. 
There is a light in this Gospel which never 
was on sea or shore. They who do not 
know Christ as a Person sometimes com- 
plain that this. story, as compared with the 
other three, is vague, unreal, and unsatisfy- 
ing. They who know Him well and live 
with Him are apt to value this more than 
the other three, just because the wonderful 
truths which they have learnt in converse 
with Him here find more distinct expression. 

This is the biography of One who lived a 
human life only as an admitted episode in 
an eternal life. He came out from the 
Father and returned to the Father. All 
through He is conscious of the existence 
which He had with God before He became 
flesh and of the glory to which He will return 
when He is no longer visible in the flesh. 
Here is the portrait of a transcendental 
Being, drawn on the canvas of space with 
the pencil of time. Every episode of the life 
is set in the light of these opening verses— 
mists of glory, shot through with the eternal 
light, swathe His person wherever He goes ; 
the words which were such as never man 
spake are here actually reported in all their 
mysterious significance and power. 

The fourth picture is in some respects a 
complement to the other three. There are 
several important omissions supplied, there 
are several minor corrections of date and cir- 
cumstance made. For example, the relation 
between Christ and the Baptist is here, for 
the first time, made plain ; the inner method 
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of the Lord’s dealings with individuals is here 
for the first time revealed (ch. iii. and iv.). 
The mighty dialectic of His controversy with 
the rebellious Jews is here for the first time 
given in detail (ch. v. &c.). The inner mean- 
ing of the Last Supper and of the miracles of 
feeding the multitudes is expounded (ch. vi.). 
The ministry at Jerusalem, which is so cur- 
sorily given in the Galilean narratives, is here 
presented in detail. The principle of the heal- 
ing of the blind is illustrated in an elaborate 
narrative (ch. ix.). Some of the more personal 
and spiritual parables are recovered and re- 
corded (ch. x.). The supreme miracle of the 
raising of Lazarus is narrated (ch. xi.). And 
then the wonderful conversation at the last 
table, which appears so scantily in the earlier 
tradition, is here presented in divine fulness. 
And while all these additions are made to the 
body of biographical detail, there are slight 
corrections of date and circumstance which 
the earlier narratives required for complete- 
ness. For instance, it had to be shown that 
the cleansing of the Temple was at the be- 
ginning of the ministry and not at the end, 
in which position the other Gospels, taking 
no note of the first ministry in Jerusalem, 
seemed constrained to put it. Or again, the 
fourth Gospel alone makes it clear that the 
Last Supper was not the Paschal Feast, but 
the meal on the eve of the great day. In 
the earlier narratives it would appear as if 
the Great Paschal Lamb had not been offered 
at the proper time, and John makes this 
significant correction in order that none 
might fail to connect the offering of Calvary 
with the age-long offering which had existed 
in Israel as a symbol and a prophecy. 

But when we say that this Gospel is a 
complement to the other three, perhaps a 
false impression might be conveyed. It is 
not a postscript, it is not what the Synagogue 
would have called a collection of Paralipo- 
mena or omissions. No, rather it is as if the 
artist, seeing some early picture of a loved 
and remembered face, and feeling irresistibly 
that the portrait was too hard, too stiff, too 
external, had exclaimed, ‘‘Give me my pal- 
ette and my brushes, let me paint this face 
as I have known it now for these many years ; 
let me interpret it to you ; it shall be not the 
Man every casual observer might have scen, 
but the Man whom we saw, who beheld His 
glory—glory as of the only Begotten of the 
Father, and it shall be not the picture which 
I should have painted at the time or just 
after, when as yet I knew but little of His 
grace and truth, but it shall be the Person as 

know Him now, after this long experience ; 


the Person in whom I abide, and Who abides 
in me ; the Person who has come to me wit. 
nessing of all truth, comforting in all sorrows 
strengthening for all service.” This is the 
spirit in which the picture is drawn. Ip 
one sense it is the truest portrait of all, in 
another it is the least like the original, 
Those who saw Him in the streets of Jeru- 
salem, and nailed Him to the cross, would 
hardly recognise it. On the other hand, 
it is just what they ought to have seen 
in Him, and what they would have seen in 
Him if only they had been willing to come 
to Him that they might have life, if only 
they had welcomed Him and so had received 
power to become the sons of God. 

It is this characteristic of the fourth 
Gospel which makes the author so conscious 
of its incompleteness and defects. The others 
told their tale, and were not aware that it 
was imperfect ; it was what they had heard, 
it was all that they had heard—there it 
was, clear cut and finished. But this Gos- 
pel tells its tale—a marvellous and stirring 
tale it is—but then is aware that it is but a 
fragment. What inexhaustible memories 
rush back, what profound meanings become 
evident in trifling circumstances! ‘“ There 
are also many things which Jesus did, the 
which if they should be written every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself would 
not contain the books that should be written ’ 
(xxi. 25). A daring hyperbole, says the un- 
sympathetic critic. But no, this author has 
so understood the Lord as to perceive the 
Infinite in Him. The doings of those few 
months in Galilee and Judea were the germs 
of eternal growths and developments—every 
hallowed Christian life has sprung out of 
them, “the other sheep which were not of 
that fold ;” every power of regeneration that 
exists among us to-day sprung out of them; 
the Gospel, therefore, which John would have 
written, if he could have had his way, would 
have been the complete and detailed record 
of that mustard seed which has grown to be 
a great tree, the story of all hearts that have 
been redeemed and born again because the 
Good Shepherd died, and of all the holy 
deeds and eager passionate thoughts which 
have come from His servants through His 
promised indwelling. 

If, then, this fourth picture is but a frag- 
ment and a sketch of the Word made Flesh, 
how imperfect and incomplete would our idea 
of Him have been if we had only received 
the first three Gospels for our instruction! 
May we not thank God that the portrait 1s 
tourfold ? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


OR various reasons Basil had travelled 
home third-class. It economised hisfunds 
—of which he felt the necessity—and it en- 
abled him the better to carry out his wish 
of not making friends on board. The task 
upon which he was engaged rendered it ad- 
visable that as little curiosity as possible 
should be aroused respecting himself and his 
personal history. That he should have to 
work to some extent in secresy was not con- 
genial to his nature, but by so doing he 
would have a better chance of success. Un- 
til he came face to face with Newman Chay- 
tor it was as well that his operations should 
be so conducted as not to put his treacherous 
comrade on his guard. 

He had ample time on board ship to review 
the events of the past few years, and although 
he found himself wandering through laby- 
rinths of extreme perplexity as to the doings 
of Newman Chaytor, the conclusion was 
forced upon him that his false friend had 
practised towards him a systematic course of 
treachery and deceit. He had read accounts 
of men returning home from distant lands for 
the express purpose of personating others to 
whom they bore some close personal resem- 
blance, and one famous case presented itself in 
which such a plot was only exposed by the 
wonderful skill of the agents employed to 
frustrate it. There, as in his own case, a large 
fortune hung upon the issue, but Newman 
Chaytor had been more successful than the 
impostor who had schemed to step into the 
enjoyment of a great estate. Chaytor had 
obtained possession of the fortune, and was 
now enjoying the fruits of his nefarious plot. 
But Basil’s information was so imperfect that 
he was necessarily completely in the dark as 
to the precise means by which Newman 
Chaytor had brought his scheming to this 
successful stage. He knew nothing whatever 
of the correspondence which Chaytor had 
carried on with his uncle and Annette. De- 
termined as he was to spare no efforts to un- 
mask the villain, such a knowledge would 
have spurred him on with indignant fierce- 
ness. To recover his fortune, if it were pos- 
sible to do so, was the lesser incentive ; far 
more important was it, in his estimation, that 
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Annette should be saved from the snare 
which had been prepared for her. 

It was with strange sensations that he 
walked once more through familiar thorough- 
fares, and noted that nothing was changed 
but himself. Since last he trod them he had 
learned some of life’s saddest lessons; but 
hope, and faith, and love remained to keep 
his spirit young. It was no light matter that 
he had been awakened from the dull lethargy 
of life into which he had fallen in the earlier 
days of Princetown ; that his faith in human 
nature had been restored; that he had won 
affection and esteem from strangers who even 
now, though the broad seas divided them, 
had none but kindly thoughts for him. Foul 
as was the plot of which he was the victim, 
he had cause to be deeply grateful. 

He took lodgings on the Lambeth side of 
Westminster Bridge, two modest rooms, for 
which he paid seven shillings a week ; food 
would cost him little; his modest resources 
must be carefully husbanded, and he would 
be contented with the humblest fare. His 
task might take long in the accomplishment, 
and to find himself stranded in the City of 
Unrest would be fatal. His experiences had 
been so far valuable that they assisted him 
to a more comprehensive view of the circum- 
stances of life. When he was last in Eng- 
land he had thought little of the morrow. 
Now it had to be reckoned with. 

In considering how he should set about his 
task, he had decided that it would be ad- 
visable to call in professional assistance. He 
had not arrived at this decision without long 
deliberation. He detested the means, but 
repugnant as the course was to him he felt 
that they were justifiable. Singularly enough 
he had, without being aware of it, taken 
lodgings in a house the master of which be- 
longed to the class he intended to call to his 
aid. He arrived at this knowledge on the 
second day of his tenancy. Children always 
attracted him, and his landlady had four, all 
of them boys, with puffy cheeks and chubby 
limbs. Their ages were three, five, seven, 
and nine, a piece of information given to him 
by their mother as he issued from the house 
on the second morning, and stood by her side 
a moment watching their antics. The word 
is not exactly correct, for their pastime was 
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singularly grave and composed. The eldest 
boy wielded a policeman’s truncheon, and his 
three brothers, standing in a line, were obéy- 
ing the word of command to march a few 
steps this way, a few steps that, to halt, and 
finally to separate and take up position in 
distant doorways, from which they looked 
severely at the passers-by. 

“Blesstheir hearts!” said the proud mother. 
“‘They’re playing policemen.” 

“They seem to know all about it,” re- 
marked Basil. 

“They ought’ to,” responded the mother. 
“Tt was born in them.” 

“Ts your husband a policeman?” asked 
Basil. 

“ He was, sir,” replied the mother; “but 
he has retired from the force, and belongs now 
to a private inquiry.” 

Basil thought of this as he walked away, 
after patting the children on the head, who 
did not know exactly whether to be gratified 
at the mark of attention, or to straightway 
take the stranger into custody. He had not 
seen his landlord yet, and it had happened, 
when he engaged the rooms from the woman, 
that, with the usual carelessness of persons in 
her station in life, she had not asked her new 
lodger’s name, being perfectly satisfied of his 
respectability by his paying her a fortnight’s 
rent in advance, and informing her that he 
would continue to do so as long as he re- 
mained in the house. Basil was afraid, if he 
went to a regularly established private office, 
that the fees demanded would be higher 
than his slender resources warranted, and 
bent as he was upon economising, he 
saw here a possible opportunity of obtain- 
ing the assistance he needed at a reduced 
rate. Therefore on the evening of this day 
he tapped at the door of the sitting-room, 
in which his landlord was playing a game 
of “old maid” with three of his children, 
and intimated his desire for a little chat 
with the man after the youngsters had gone 
to bed. 

“On business,” said Basil. 

“No time like the present, sir,” said the 
landlord, who saw “ with half an eye,” as he 
subsequently expressed himself, that his 
tenant was a gentleman; “I'll come up to 
your room at once, unless you prefer to talk 
here.” 

“We shall be more private up-stairs,” said 
Basil, and up-stairs they went to discuss the 
business. 

As a preliminary the landlord handed 
Basil a card, with “ Mr. Philpott,” printed on 
it, and in a corner, “Private Inquiry,” to 





which was added the address of the house ip 
which they were sitting. 

“Do you carry on your business here 
then ?” inquired Basil. ‘ 

“Partly, sir,” replied Mr. Philpott. “I am 
engaged at an office in Surrey Street, but it 
is seldom that my time is fully occupied 
there, and as I am not on full pay I stipulate 
that I shall be free to undertake any little bit 
of business that may fall into my hands ing 


| private way.” 


“That may suit me,” said Basil. “To be 
frank with you I was looking out for some 
one who would do what I want at a reason- 
able rate ; Iam not overburdened with funds, 
but I can afford to pay moderate fees. Will] 
that meet your views ?” 

“Yes, sir. If you will tell me what you 
want done I will let you know about how 
much it will cost.” 

Basil paused before he commenced; he was 
dealing with a stranger, and he did not wish 
to disclose his name. 

‘What passes between us is in confidence, 
Mr. Philpott ?” 

“ Altogether in confidence, sir. That is one 
of the rules of our profession. Whether any- 
thing comes of it or not, I shall say nothing 
of my client to a third party, unless you in- 
struct me otherwise.” 

“You are sometimes consulted by people 
who desire to conceal their names ?” 

**Oh, yes, but they are not generally so 
frank as you are. You would rather not tell 
me your name ?” 

“That is my desire, if it will make no 
difference.” 

“Not an atom of difference. 
Smith.” 

“Tam obliged to you. I need not, then, 
disclose my own particular interest in the 
matter ?” 

“ Not at all, if it will not hamper me.” 

“T don’t see how it will hamper you in the 
least. Shall I pay you a modest retainer ? 
Will a guinea do?” 

* A guinea will do, sir. 


Say Mr. 


Thank you.” 
“ You had better take notes of what I say, 


Mr. Philpott.” The private inquiry agent 
produced his pocketbook. “ Write down first 
the names I give you.” 

Mr. Philpott took down the names and 
addresses of Mr. Bartholomew Whittingham 
and of the lawyers in London who transacted 
that gentleman’s affairs when Basil was last 
in England; also the name of Mr. Basil Whit- 
tingham. 

“ Any address to this name, sir?” asked 
Mr. Philpott. 
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“None. Mr. Bartholomew Whittingham | pression that Mr. Basil Whittingham and 
js, or was—for I understand he is dead—a | Mr. Kettlewell may have had some business 
entleman of considerable fortune; Mr. Basil | transactions with each other. If so, it should 
Whittingham is his nephew; the lawyers | not be difficult to trace Mr. Basil Whitting- 
whose names I have given you transacted the | ham through Mr. Kettlewell.” 
old gentleman’s business for many years, but|  “ It may be more difficult than you ima- 
in not aware whether they have continued gine, said om — mpgs “pra 
to do so. enders are diliicult persons to deal with. 
“That is easily ascertained.” They are as jealous of their clients as a cat 
“Mr. Bartholomew Whittingham had | of her kittens. ‘ Hands off,’ they ery ; ‘this 
neither wife nor children, and some years | is my bird.’ Hold hard a minute, sir. I 
since it was his intention to leave all his pro- | have this year’s ‘ London Directory’ down- 
rty to his nephew. The young man, how- | stairs.” 
tt offended his uncle—in a manner which He,left the room, and returned bearing 
it is not necessary to describe—and the old | the bulky volume, which he proceeded to 
gentleman thereupon informed his nephew | consult. No Mr. Edward Kettlewell, money- 
that he had destroyed the will he had made | lender or financial agent, was to be found in 
in his favour, and that Mr. Basil Whitting- | its pages. There were plenty of Kettlewells, 
ham might consider himself disinherited. Do | and a few Edwards among them, but not one 
ou understand it thus far ?” who dealt in money. 
ss It is perfectly clear, sir.” | “ Still,” said Mr. Philpott, “it may be one 
“The relations bares ey.vnele ame ayia He any bowe retired, he may have 
nephew were completely broken off. r. | left the country, he may be dead. I will 
Basil Whittingham—who had some private | look through the directories for a few years 
fortune of his own, but had got rid of it— past, and we will see if we can find him.” 
being disappointed in his expectations, left ‘My information concerning him,” said 
Eagiand a Thay si where he resided for aap ta is not vers sai = may — all 
a considerable time. é quite incorrect. You will do your best, 
“For how many years shall we say, sir?” | however ; but with or without his assistance 
“Five or six. When he was near his end | it is most important that the address of Mr. 
the uncle repented of his decision, and made | Basil Whittingham should be ascertained.” 
another will—I am supposing that he really| ‘Iwill do my best, sir; no man can do 
destroyed the first, which may or may not | more.” 
have been the case—by which his original| ‘There is another matter, of which I must 
intention was carried out, and his nephew | beg you not to lose sight. Shortly after Mr. 
was constituted sole heir to the property.” | Basil Whittingham arrived in Australia he 
“Good.” came in contact witha gentleman, M. Anthony 
“This property, I believe, was not in real | Bidaud, who owned a plantation in Queens- 
estate, but in cash and securities which were | land. This gentleman had a daughter, quite 
easily convertible. The knowledge of his|a child then, whose name is Annette. M. 
kindness reached the nephew’s ears in Aus-| Anthony Bidaud died suddenly, and left no 
tralia, and he returned home and took pos-| will. On the morning of his death a brother 
session of the fortune.” and sister—the brother’s name, Gilbert— 
“Very natural.” presented themselves at the plantation, and 
“TI wish these details to be verified, or | the brother administered the estate, and as- 
otherwise, Mr. Philpott.” sumed the guardianship of his niece. The 





“T undertake to do so, sir.” plantation was sold, and the little girl, with 
“IT wish also to ascertain where Mr. Basil | her uncle and aunt, came to Europe. Between 
Whittingham is now residing.” the child and Mr. Basil Whittingham there 
“Can you give a clue, sir?” existed a bond of affection, and since his re- 


“ Avery slight one, I am afraid. The last | turn to England he has succeeded—so my 
Theard of the nephew was that about eighteen | information goes—in establishing friendly 
months ago he was in Paris, in the company | relations with M. Gilbert Bidaud. If you 
ofa Mr. Edward Kettlewell. Are you ac-|are fortunate enough to trace Mr, Basil 
quainted with any person bearing that name?” | Whittingham, my impression is that the 

“T am not, sir.” knowledge will lead you straight to M. Gil- 

“The information that has reached me is | bert Bidaud and his sister and niece, to 
that Mr. Kettlewell is 2 money-lender, whose | discover whom I consider of far greater im- 
Offices are in London. I am under the im-| portance than the discoyery of the young 
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man. Now, Mr. Philpott, if you have 
grasped the situation, are you prepared to 
set to work ?” 

“T will not lose a day, sir ; I commence my 
inquiries to-morrow ; and as you inform me 
that you are not exactly rich it may be con- 
venient if I present a weekly account, includ- 
ing all charges to date, sothat you may know 
how you stand as to expenses. Then you 
can go on or stop at your pleasure.” 

“It will be the best plan,” said Basil. “ As 
I am your tenant it will make our consul- 
tations easy, and, I hope, expedite the work.” 

Mr. Philpott was very much puzzled that 

night when he thought over the commission 
entrusted to him. “He says nothing of 
himself,” thought the private inquiry agent, 
‘“‘nor of the particular interest he has in the 
matter. He must have a particular interest 
—a very particular interest, for I never saw 
any one more in earnest than he is. His 
woice absolutely trembled when he spoke of 
tthe uncle and Mdlle. Annette. Now thatwould 
mot happen if he were acting as an agent 
for another person ; there would be no special 
reason for agitation. What is the conclusion, 
then? That he is acting for himself. Does 
this Mr. Basil Whittingham owe him money ? 
Perhaps. And yet it does not strike me as 
an affair of that kind. Well, at all events 
he has acted openly and straightforwardly 
with me so far as he and I are concerned. It 
is not often a client tells you that he is living 
‘under an assumed name. I must ask the 
~wife if his shirts and handkerchiefs are 
marked.” 

His curiosity, however, was destined not 
to be appeased ; his wife told him that Basil’s 

-clothing bore no initials—which, according 
to Mr. Philpott’s way of thinking, betokened 
-extreme caution, and whetted his curiosity. 
He did not, however, allow this to interfere 
~with the zealous exercise of his duties. Pro- 
‘ceeding step by step he presented his weekly 
reports to Basil. In the course of a short 
time Basil’s worst suspicions were confirmed. 
Newman Chaytor had come home, and repre- 
senting himself to be Basil Whittingham, 
had experienced no difficulty in establishing 
his position and administering his uncle’s 
estate. This done, he had disappeared, and 
Mr. Philpott was unsuccessful in tracing 
him. 

“ But,” said Basil, “would not a man, ar- 
riving from a country so distant as Austra- 
lia, in such circumstances have to prove his 
identity +” 

Mr. Philpott opened his eyes at this ques- 
tion ; to use his own term, he “smelt a rat.” 





“Certainly he would,” replied Mr. Phi). 
pott, “but that was simple enough in Mr, 
Basil Whittingham’s case. He had been ip 
correspondence with his uncle for some time 
previous to his departure from Australia,” 

** What do you tell me ?” cried Basil. 

“Tt is an established fact,” said Mr. Phij. 
pott expressing no surprise ; but Basil’s tone, 
no less than his words, opened his eyes stil] 
further. “A few days before Mr. Bar. 
tholomew Whittingham’s death he wrote to 
his nephew in Australia, announcing his 
change of intention. This letter was for. 
warded to Mr. Basil by his uncle’s lawyers, 
who, as you now know, are not the same he 
employed in former years.” 

“ Basil Whittingham,” said Basil, unable 
to repress his excitement, “received these 
letters in Australia ?” 

“Undoubtedly. He brought them home 
with him, and others also which he had pre- 
viously received from his uncle’s lawyers.” 

“There was'a regular correspondence with 
them, then ?” 

“Yes; extending over a considerable time.” 

This was a fresh and startling revelation to 
Basil. Newman Chaytor had not only per- 
sonated him in England, but had personated 
him at a distance, receiving letters intended 
for him and forging letters in reply. 

“He robbed me of my papers,” groaned 
Basil inly, ‘and obtained possession of the 
means to prove him the man he represented 
himself to be. The base, unutterable villain! 
He smiled in my face, a living lie! And] 
trusted in him, believed in him, laid my 
heart bare to him, and all the time he was 
planning my destruction. Just Heaven! 
Give me the power to bring him to the 
punishment he deserves !” 

But did the foul plot go farther than this! 
Every time Chaytor returned from the co 
lonial post-office it was with the same answer 
—there were no letters for Basil Whitting- 
ham. And he had received and answered 
them ; they were on his person while he was 
uttering the infamous falsehood, smiling im 
Basil’s face the while. To what depths would 
human cunning and duplicity go? The tale, 
related to Basil by one who had been wronged, 
would have sounded incredible. He would 
have asked, “Is not this man labouring under 
some monstrous delusion?” But the bitter 
experience was: his, and no tale would now 
be too wild for disbelief. Again he asked 
himself, did the plot go»farther than what 
had already come to his knowledge? New- 
man Chaytor, going to the post-office for 
letters for him, would receive all ad 
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to his name. What if Annette had written ? 
What if between her and Chaytor a regular 
correspondence had ensued? It was more 
than possible, it was probable ;.it was more 
than probable, it was true. At this conclu- 
sion he quickly arrived. Annette had re- 
deemed her promise ; she had written to him 
as she said she would, and had received Chay- 
tor’s letters in reply. This explained how it 
was that Chaytor had been able to find An- 
nette and her uncle. Did Gilbert Bidaud 
suspect, and was he trading upon the sus- 
icion ; and were the two villains conspiring 

for the destruction of the poor girl’s happi- 
ness? Basil looked around pitifully, de- 
spairingly, as though invoking the assistance 
of an unknown power. 

“You seem disturbed,” said Mr. Philpott, 
who had been attentively observing him. 

“The news you have imparted,” said Basil, 
“is terrible. Is there no way of discovering 
this Basil Whittingham ?” 

“We might advertise for him,” suggested 
Mr. Philpott. 

Basil shook his head. “If he saw the 
advertisement he would not answer it.” 

“Hallo,” thought Mr. Philpott, “our 
absent friend has done something that would 
place him in the criminal dock.” Profes- 


sionally he was in the habit of hiding his 
talents under a bushel so far as the expression 


of original thought went. “But some one 
who knows him,” he said, “might see the 
advertisement, and answer for him.” 

Basil caught at the suggestion. ‘ Adver- 
tise, then, and in such a manner as not to 
alarm him.” 

“Trust me for that,” said Mr. Philpott, 
with great confidence. ‘ I know how to bait 
my line.” 

But the advertisements met with no re- 
sponse. Worked up to fever heat, Basil 
instructed Mr. Philpott to spare no expense, 
and the inquiry was prosecuted with wasted 
vigour, for at the end of two months they 
had not advanced a step. Basil was in 
agony ; he grew morbid, and raised up accus- 
ing voices against himself.. The reflection 
that Annette, the sweet and innocent child 
who had given him her heart, should be in 
the power of two such villains as Gilbert 
Bidaud and Newman Chaytor was an inex- 
pressible torture to him. He had accepted 
from her father a sacred trust—how had he 
fulfilled it? He inflicted exquisite suffer- 
ing upon himself by arguing that it was he 
who had betrayéd her, that it was through 
him she had been brought tothis pass. Had 


she not known him she would never have | 





known Newman Chaytor ; had he not worked 
upon her young affections and extracted her 
promise to write to him it would have been 
impossible that Chaytor should ever have 
crossed her path. He pressed into this self- 
condemnation all the cruel logic his mind 
could devise. As he walked the streets at 
night Annette’s image rose before him and 
gazed upon him reproachfully. “You have 
compassed my ruin,” it seemed to say, “ you 
are the cause of my corruption, of my dis- 
honour.” He accepted the accusation, and 
groaned, “It is I, it is I, who have made 
your life a waste.” Of all the dolorous 
phases through which he had passed this 
perhaps was the worst. But he had yet 
other bitter experiences to encounter. Ona 
Saturday evening Mr. Philpott said, 

“‘T must speak honestly. I have done all 
I could, and nothing has come of it. I might 
continue as long as you continued to engage 
my services, but it would be only throwing 
your money away.” 

It was an unusual confession for a man in 
his line to make. Private inquiry agents 
have generally the quality cf the leech, and 
will suck the last drop of blood out of a 
client, but Basil had won the commiseration 
of his landlord. 

“T must take the case into my own 
hands,” said Basil, gloomily. “I intended, 
indeed, to tell you as much myself—for 
pressing reasons. I thank you for all you 
have done for me.” 

“Little enough,” said Mr. Philpott. “I 
wish you better luck than I have had. 
Mind you, I don’t give it up entirely, but 
if I do anything more it will not be for 

ay.” 
a You are, and have been, very kind 
Have you made out your account ?” 

Mr. Philpott presented it, and Basil settled 
it. Then he said, 

“Will you ask your wife to step up and 
see me 4” 

“Yes, sir. Now don’t you be cast down, 
sir; it isa long lane that has no turning, and 
there’s no telling at any moment what may 
turn up. I should like to take the liberty 
of asking one question.” 

“ Ask it.” 

“Tf, after all, the search should be success- 
ful, is it likely you would be in a better 
position than you are now? I am taking a 
liberty, I know, but I don’t mean it as such. 
You told me at first you were not overbur- 
dened with funds ; if it has been all going 
out and none coming in, you must be worse 
off now.” 
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“‘T am very much worse off, Mr. Philpott. 
I will answer your question. Should I suc- 
ceed in finding the man I am hunting—a 
poor hunt it has proved to be, with no 

uarry in view—I have reason to believe that 
I should obtain funds which would enable me 
to discharge any liabilities I may incur.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Philpott, push- 
ing across the table the money which Basil 
had paid him ; “then suppose I wait.” 

“No,” said Basil gently, “take it while 
you are sure of it, Mr. Philpott. You have 
worked honestly for it, and you have a 
family.” 

“But I can afford to wait, sir. If I lost 
ten times as much it would not break me.” 

“T must insist upon your taking it, Mr. 
Philpott.” 

It was the pride of the poor gentleman, 
who would leave himself penniless rather 
than leave an obligation unsettled. Mr. 
Philpott recognised it as such, and recognised 
also that it marked the difference between 
them—which increased the respect he felt 
for Basil. He pocketed the money reluc- 
tantly. 

‘Send your wife up to me, Mr. Philpott.” 

“TJ will, sir.” 

Basil had indeed pressing reasons for dis- 
pensing with Mr. Philpott’s further services. 
The larger expenses of the last few weeks 
had brought his funds to a very low ebb. 
He took out his purse and counted his 
worldly wealth; it amounted to less than 
two pounds. He was standing at poverty’s 
door. In Australia, on the gold-fields, it 
would not have mattered so much. Earnest 
labour there can always ensure at least food 
for the passing day ; it is only the idle and 
dissolute and men without a backbone who 
have to endure hunger; but here in this 
overcrowded city hunger is no rare expe- 
perience to those who are willing to toil. 
Needless to say that the watch and chain 
which had been presented to Basil in Prince- 
town was no longer in Basil’s possession. 
The prospect before him, physically and 
morally, was appalling. 

There was a gentle knock at the door. 
“Come in,” said Basil, and Mrs. Philpott 
entered the room. 

“My husband tells me you wish to see 
me, sir,” said the landlady. 

“Take a seat, Mrs. Philpott,” said Basil. 
“T hope you have brought your weekly 
account; you should have given it to me 
yesterday.” 

“ Friday’s an unlucky day, sir,” said Mrs. 
Philpott, fencing. 





“ But to-day is Saturday,” said Basil with 
a sad smile. 

“ There’s no hurry, sir; I assure you.” 

Basil looked at her and shook his head. 
His look, and the weary, mournful expres- 
sion on his face, brought tears to the good 
creature’s eyes. 

“T must insist upon having the account, 
Mrs. Philpott.” 

“Well, sir, if you insist,” said Mrs. Phil. 
pott, reduced to helplessness ; “it is only the 
rent, seven shillings,” 

“There are my breakfasts,” said Basil, 
“with which you have been good enough to 
supply me. I have not kept faith with you. 
When I took these rooms I promised to pay 
always a fortnight’s rent in advance ; lately 
I have not done so.” 

“How could you pay, sir, when you didn’t 
know what the breakfasts came to ?” 

“True; but that does not quite excuse 
me. Oblige me by telling me how much I 
owe you.” 

“If you won't be denied, sir, it’s twelve 
and tenpence.” 

“There it is, and I am infinitely obliged 
to you. Mrs. Philpott, I am sorry to say I 
must give you a week’s notice.” 

* You're never going to leave us, sir! Is 
there anything wrong with the rooms? We'll 
have it put right in a twinkling.” 

“The rooms are very comfortable, and I 
wish I could remain in them; but it can- 
not be.” 

“You must remain, sir, really you must. 
I won’t take your notice. You must sleep 
somewhere. Philpott will never forgive me 
if I let you go.” 

Her consciousness of the strait he was in, 
and her pity for it, were so unmistakable— 
her desire to befriend him and her sympathy 
were so clearly expressed—that Basil covered 
his eyes with his hand, and remained silent 
awhile. When he removed his hand he said— 

“T am truly sensible of your goodness, 
Mrs. Philpott, but it must be as I say.” . 

“ Think better of it, sir,” urged Mrs. Phil- 
pott. ‘ You are a gentleman and I am only 
a@ common woman, but I am old enough to — 
be your mother, and I don’t think you ought 
to treat me so—so ”—exactly the right word 
did not occur to her, so she added—“ sud- 
denly. Here you are, sir, all alone, if you'll 
excuse me for saying so, and here we are 
with more rooms in the house than we know 
what to do with. Why, sir, if you'll stay it 
will be obliging us.” 

All her kindly efforts were unavailing. 
She asked him to make the notice a month 
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instead of a week, and then she came down to 
a fortnight, and made some vague reference 
to clouds with silver linings; but Basil was 
not to be prevailed upon, and she left the 
room in a despondent state. 

“We'll keepan eye on him if we can,” her 
husband said to her when she gave him an 
account of the interview. “I may find out 
something yet that will be of use to him. 
It is a strange case, old woman, and I don’t 
mind confessing that I can’t see the bottom 
of it.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


STERNLY resolved to carry out his deter- 
mination not to occupy rooms for which he 
could not pay, Basil left Mrs. Philpott’s house 
on the appointed day. It was his wish to 
quit without being observed, but Mrs. Phil- 
pott was on the look-out and lay in wait for 
him. Before he reached the street door she 
barred his way in the landing. 

“You're not going away, sir,” she said re- 
proachfully, “‘without wishing the children 
good-bye.” 

In honest and affectionate friendship there 
is sometimes displayed a pleasant quality of 
cunning which it does one no harm to meet 
with, and in her exercise of it Mrs. Philpott 
pressed her children into the service. Basil 
had no alternative but to accompany her into 
the parlour, where the four little fellows were 
sitting at the table waiting for dinner. 

* You'll excuse me a minute, sir,” said the 
good woman; “if I don’t fill their plates 
before they’re five minutes older they'll set 
up a howl.” 

Out she bustled, and quickly returned with 
a mighty dish of Irish stew. 

“Philpott says,” said Mrs. Philpott as she 
placed the steaming dish on the table, “that 
no one in the world can make an Irish stew 
like mine; and what father says is law, isn’t 
it, children? I always have dinner with 
them, sir; perhaps you'll join us. I really 
should like to know if you’re of my hus- 
band’s opinion. Now this looks home-like ” 
~as Basil, who had independence of spirit, 
but no false pride, took his seat at the table 
where a chair and a plate had already been 
set for him—“ almost as if father was with 
us, or as if the children had a great big 
brother who had been abroad ever so many 
years, and had popped in quite sudden to 
surprise us.” 

_ All the time she was talking she was fill- 
ing up the plates, and the little party fell-to 
with a will, Basil eating as heartily as the 
rest. Mrs. Philpott was delighted at the 





success of her ruse, but she was careful not 
to show her pleasure, and when Basil said, in 
answer to her inquiry, that he had had 
enough, she did not press him to take more. 
When dinner was over the children had to 
be taken out of the room to have their faces 
washed ; they were -brought back for Basil 
to kiss, and then were sent into the street to 
play policeman. 

“You'll let us hear of you from time to 
time, sir,” said Mrs. Philpott, as she and 
Basil stood at the street door. ‘“ Philpotts’ 
regular down-hearted because of your going. 
I’m not to let your rooms again, he says, so 
there they are, sir, ready for you whenever 
you do us the pleasure tocome. We're getting 
along in the world, sir, and the few shillings 
a-week don’t matter to us now.” 

“T am truly glad to hear it, Mrs. Phil- 
pott,” said Basil. 

‘There was a time,” continued Mrs. Phil- 
pott, ‘when it did matter, and when every 
shilling was worth its weight in gold in a 
manner of speaking. We've had our ups 
and downs, sir, as most people have, and if 
it hadn’t been for a friendly hand heaven 
only knows where we should be at this pre- 
sent minute. We were in such low water, 
sir, we didn’t know which way to turn. 
Philpott says to me, ‘Mother,’ he says—— 
I hope I’m not wearying you, sir,” said Mrs. 
Philpott, breaking off in the middle of her 
sentence, 

“Pray go on,” said Basil, feeling that it 
would be churlish to check her. 

“Tt’s a comfort, sir,” continued Mrs. Phil- 
pott, “to open one’s heart to a gentleman 
like you. Itdoesn’t make me melancholy to 
look back to those days, though my heart 
was almost broke at the time; I’m proud 
and grateful that we’ve tided them over, with 
the help of God and the good friend He sent 
us. ‘ Mother,’ says Philpott to me, ‘I’m on 
my beam ends. We're in a wood, and there’s 
no way out of it.’ ‘Don’t you go on like 
that, father,’ I says; ‘you keep on trying, 
and you'll see a way out presently.” For 
I'm one of that sort of women, sir, if you 
won’t mind my saying as much, who never 
give in and don’t know when they’re beat. I 
don’t mean to say I don’t suffer; I do, but I 
put a brave face on it and never say die. ‘You 
keep on trying, father, Isays. ‘Now haven’t I 
kept on trying?’ sayshe. ‘For eight weeks 
I've answered every advertisement in the 
paper, and applied for a job in hundreds and 
hundreds of places without getting the smell 
of one. I’m ashamed to look you in the face, 
mother, for if it wasn’t for you our boy would 
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starve.’ We only had one then, sir, and as 
for being ashamed to look me in the face 
Philpott ought to have been ashamed to say 
as much. All that I did was to get a day’s 
charing wherever I could, and a bit of wash- 
ing when I heard there was a chance of it, 
and that was how we kept the wolf from the 
door. But I fell ill, sir, and couldn’t stir out 
of doors, and was so weak that I couldn’t 
stand at the wash-tub without fainting away. 
Things were bad indeed then, and Philpott 
took on so that I did lose heart a bit. Well, 
sir, when we'd parted with everything we 
could raise a penny upon, when we didn’t 
know where we should get our next meal 
from, though it was only dry bread, heaven 
sent usafriend. An old friend of Philpott’s, 
sir, that he hadn’t seen for years, and that 
he’d been fond of and kind to when he was a 
young man, before he kept company with 
me. Philpott had lent him a couple of pound, 
and he’d gone off to America, and now, sir, 
now, in the very nick of time, he came home 
to pay it back. Did you ever see the sun 
shine as bright as bright can be in a dark 
room at ten o'clock at night—for that was | 
the time when Philpott’s friend opened the | 
door, and cried, ‘Does Mr. Philpott live | 
here?’ It shone in our room, sir, though 
there was never a candle to light it up, and 
Philpott was sitting by me with his head in 
his hands. Philpott starts up in a fright— 
when people are in the state we were brought 
to the least unexpected thing makes their 
hearts beat with fear—he starts up and says, 
‘Who are you?’ ‘That’s Philpott’s voice,’ 
says our friend. ‘I’d know it among a 
thousand ; but don’t you know mine, old 
fellow? And what are you sitting in the 
dark for?’ Then he tells us who he is, and 
Philpott takes hold of his hand and says he’s 
glad to see his old friend—which he couldn’t, 
sir—and, ashamed of his poverty, pulls him 
out of the room. He comes back almost 
directly, and stoops over me and kisses me, 
and whispers that heaven has sent us a friend 
when most we needed one, and I feel my 
dear man’s tears on my face. 
you'll believe me, it seemed to me as if the 
sun was shining in our dark room, and all 
the trouble in my mind flew straight away. 
From that time all went well with us; it was 
right about face in real earnest. Philpott’s 
friend had another friend who got my 
husband in the force, and now we've got 
a bit of money put by for a rainy day, 
and don’t need the rent for a couple of 
empty rooms.” 





Then, sir, if | 





much longer than she intended to make it, 
and her concluding words were spoken wist- 
fully and appealingly. They were not lost 
upon Basil, but they did not turn him from 
his purpose. With a kindly pressure of her 
hand, and promising to call and see her un- 
less circumstances prevented—which meant 
unless his fortunes remained in their present 
desperate condition—he took his leave of 
her and passed out of her sight. 

“Poor young gentleman,” sighed the good 
woman. “I would have given the world if 
he'd have stopped with us. What on earth 


‘will become of him? It’s hard to come 


down like that. Better to be born poor and 
remain so, than to be born rich and lose 
everything. His face was the image of. de- 
spair, though he was politeness itself all the 
time I was talking. 1 sha’n’t be able to get 
him out of my head.” 

She and her husband talked of him that 
night, and if kind wishes and sympathising 
words were of practical value, Basil would 
have been comforted and strengthened. 

Strengthened in some poor way he was. 
It had been his hard fate to be made the vic- 
tim of as black treachery as one man ever 
practised towards another; but he had met 
with kindness also at the hands of strangers. 
He strove to extract consolation from that 
reflection. Heaven knows he needed it, for 
he was now to make acquaintance with 
poverty in its grimmest aspect. He was abso- 
lutely powerless. He had debated with him- 
self various courses which might be said to be 
open to a man in his extremity, but he saw no 
possible road to success in any one of them. 
The most feasible was that he should go toa 
capable lawyer and endeavour to enlist his 
skill on his behalf. But what lawyer would 
listen to a man who presented himself with 
a tale so strange and without the smallest 
means to pay for services rendered? It 
would be a natural conclusion that he was 
mad, or that he, being Newman Chaytor, 
was adopting this desperate expedient to 
prove himself to be Basil Whittingham. 
That he was a gentleman was true ; he had 
the manners of one, but so had many who 
were not gentlemen. Then his appearance 
was against him; he had no other clothes 
than those he stood upright in, and these 
were shabby and in bad repair. Even if he 
had possessed assurance, it would not have 
served him—nay, it would have told against 
him, as proclaiming, “Here is a plausible 
scoundrel, who seeks to deceive us by swag: 
ger.” He was truly in a helpless plight. 





Mrs. Philpott’s account of her troubles was 


The necessity of living was forced upon 
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him, and to live a man must have money to | ture to the level of those by whom he was 


purchase food. Recalling the efforts made 
by Mr. Philpott in his days of distress, as 
described by that man’s good wife, he applied 
for situations he saw advertised, but there 
were a hundred applicants for every office, and 
he ever arrived too late, or was pushed aside, 
or was considered unsuitable. 
applications he was very nearly successful, 
but it came to a question of character, and 
he had no reference except the editor of the 
Princetown Argus, who was fourteen thousand 
miles away. What wonder that he was 
laughed at and dismissed ? Then he thought 
that his experiences on the goldfields and his 
training as a journalist might help him, and 
he wrote some sketches and articles and sent 
them to magazines and newspapers. He 
heard nothing of them after they were 
dropped into the editorial boxes. The fault 
may have been his own, for he had no heart 
to throw spirit into his effusions, but his 
state was no less pitiable because of that. 
He felt as if indeed he had for ever lost his 
place in the world. By day he walked the 
streets, and at night occupied a bed in the 
commonest of London lodging-houses. At 


first he paid fourpence for his bed, but lat- 
terly he could afford no more than twopence, 


and presently he would not be able to afford 
even that. It was a stipulation of his nightly 
accommodation that he should turn out early 
in the morning, and this he was willing 
enough to do, for he had but little sleep, and 
the beings he was compelled to herd with 
filled him with dismay. It was not their 
poverty that shocked him ; it was their lan- 
guage, their sentiments, their expressions of 
pleasure in all that was depraved. He had 
had no idea of the existence of such classes, 
and now that he came face to face with them 
he shrank from them in horror. Had they 
been merely thieves it is possible that he 
might have tolerated them, and even enter- 
tained pity for them, arguing that they were 
born to theft, that their parents had been 
thieves before them and had taught them no 
better ; or that they had been driven into 
the ranks by sheer necessity ; but it was the 
corruption of their souls that terrified him ; 
it was the consciousness that with vice and 
virtue placed for them to choose, with means 
for each, they would have chosen vice and 
revelled in it. Amid all this corruption and 
degradation he maintained a pitiable self- 
respect and kept his soul pure. Often did 
he go without a meal, but he would listen to 
no temptations, electing by instinct, rather to 
suffer physically than to lower his moral na- 


In one of his | 





surrounded. When he walked the streets by 
day he did not walk aimlessly and without 
purpose. It was probable enough that New- 
man Chaytor was in London, and if so the 
fortune of which he had obtained frau- 
dulent possession would enable him to live in 
the best and most fashionable quarters of the 
city. Basil haunted those better localities, 
and watched for the villain who had betrayed 
him in the vicinity of the grand hotels, the 
clubs, and the resorts of fashion in the parks. 
Sometimes at night he lingered about the 
high-class theatres to see the audience come 
out. In the event of his meeting his enemy 
he had no settled plan except that he would 
endeavour to find out where he lived, and 
through that knowledge to obtain access to 
Annette. 

One night he met with a strange adven- 
ture. He had come from Covent Garden, 
where, mingling in the crowd, he had 
watched the audience issue from the Opera 
House, in which a famous songstress had 
been singing. It was an animated, bustling 
scene, but it was impossible for a man in such 
sore distress to take pleasure in it; neither 
did he draw bitterness from the gaiety ; he 
merely looked on with a pathos in his eyes 
which was now their usual expression. Fre- 
quently, in his days of prosperity, had he at- 
tended the opera, as one of the fashion, and 
heard this same songstress, whose praise was 
on every man’s lips; now he was an outcast, 
hungry, almost in rags, without even a name 
which the world would accept as his by right 
of birth and inheritance. It was a cold night, 
but dry—that was a comfort to a poorly clad 
man. Indeed, there is in all conditions of 
life something to be grateful for, if we would 
only seek for it. 

A curious fancy entered Basil’s mind. He 
heard the carriages called out— Lady 
This’s carriage,” “Lord That’s carriage,” 
“the Honourable T’other’s carriage.” How 
if “Mr. Basil Whittingham’s carriage” was 
called out? So completely was he for the 
moment lost to the sad realities of his posi- 
tion, so thoroughly did the fancy take posses- 
sion of him, that he actually listened for the 
announcement, and had it been made it is 
probable that he would have pushed his way 
through the crowd with the intention of 
entering the carriage. But nothing of the 
kind occurred. Gradually the theatre was 
emptied, and the audience wended home- 
ward, riding or a-foot, north, south, east, 
and west, till only the fringe was left—night- 
birds who filtered slowly to their several 
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haunts not all of which could boast of 
roof and bed. A nightbird himself, Basil 
walked slowly on towards Westminster. He 
had fivepence in his pocket, and no prospect 
of adding anything to it to-morrow, and he 
was considering whether he should spend 
twopence for a bed, or pass the night on a 
bench on the Embankment. It wasa weighty 
matter to decide, as important to him as the 
debate which was proceeding in the House, 
upon which a nation’s destiny hung. In 
Parliament Street a young couple brushed 
past him; they had been supping after the 
theatre, and Basil heard the man address the 
woman as “ Little Wifey,” and saw her nestle 
closér to her husband’s arm as he uttered this 
term of endearment. For a moment Basil 
forgot his own misery, and a bright smile 
came to his lips ; but it faded instantly, and 
he trudged wearily on discussing the momen- 
tous question of bed or bench. Undecided, 
he found himself on Westminster Bridge, 
where he stood gazing upon the long 
panorama of lights from lamps and stars. 
Were this wonderful and suggestive picture 
situated in a foreign country, English people 
would include it in their touring jaunts and 
come home and rave about it, but as it is 
situated in London its beauties are un- 
heeded. 

Basil, leaning over the stone rampart, look- 
ing down into the river, was presently con- 
scious that some person was standing by his 
side. He turned his head, and saw a woman, 
who gazed with singular intentness upon him. 
She was neither young nor fair, but she had 
traces of beauty in her face which betokened 
that in her springtime she could not have 
been without admirers. Her age was about 
thirty, and she was well dressed. So much 
Basil took in at a glance, and then he averted 
his eyes and resumed his walk across the 
bridge. The woman followed him closely, 
and when he paused and gently waved her 
off, she said, 

“Why do you avoid me? I want nothing 
of you.” 

“Good-night, then,” said Basil in a kind 
voice, and would have proceeded on his way 
if the woman had not prevented him. 

“No, not good-night, yet,” she said. 
“Did you not understand me when I said I 
want nothing of you? It is true; but hap- 
pening to catch sight of your face as I 
was crossing the bridge I could not pass with- 
out speaking to you. It would have brought 
a punishment upon me—knowing what I 
know.” 

Being compelled by her persistence to a 





closer observance of her, Basil was moved to 
a certain pity for her. There were tears in 
her eyes and a pathos in her voice which 
touched him. Desolate outcast as he was, 
whom the world, if he proclaimed himself, 
would declare to be an impostor, what kind 
of manhood was that which would refuse a 
word of compassion to a woman who ap- 
peared to be in affliction? His pitying 
glance strangely affected her; she clung to 
the stone wall and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

“T am sorry for your trouble,” said Basil, 


-waiting till she had recovered herself. “(Can 


I do anything to help you?” 
“ Nothing,” she replied. “No one can 
help me. I have lost all I loved in the 


world. This is a strange meeting; I have 
been thinking of you to-day, but never 
To-night 


dreamt I should see you to-night. 
of all nights !” 

“Thinking of me!” exclaimed Basil in 
amazement. 

“You will not consider it strange,” said 
the woman, “when you know all. I could 
not stop at home ; I have been sitting by her 
side since three o'clock, and then a voice 
whispered to me, ‘Go out for an hour, look 
up to heaven where the Supreme Guide is, 
and pray for a miracle.’ So I came out, and 
have been praying to Him to give her back 
to me.” 

* Poor woman !” murmured Basil, for now 
he knew from her words that she had lost 
one who was dear to her. “I pity you from 
my heart.” 

“ You are changed,” said the woman; “not 
in face, for I should have known you any- 
where, but in your voice and manner. It is 
gentler, kinder than it used to be.” 

Basil did not answer her ; he thought that 
grief had affected her mind, and that her 
words bore no direct relation to himself. 
He had no suspicion of the truth which was 
subsequently to be revealed to him. 

“Tt is many years since we met,” she said. 
“Have you been long in England ?” 

** Seven or eight months,” said Basil. 

**You have not made your fortune ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“You look poor enough. Have you no 
money ¢” 

“None,” said Basil; and added hastily, 
“or very little.” 

. “You have been unfortunate since your 
return home?” — 

“Very unfortunate.” 

She opened her purse, and took out @ 
sovereign and held it out to him. 
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“Thank you, no,” said Basil, his wonder 

owing. 

« You are changed indeed,” said the woman, 
“to refuse money. It is honestly come by. 
Two years ago I was married, and my hus- 
band, who died a year afterwards, left me a 
small income. It was more than I deserved, 
for I deceived him by telling him I was a 
widow. It made no difference, but still it 
was a deceit. Will you not take it ?” 

“No.” 

“ And yet you need it ?” 

“Do not urge me further. Good night.” 

“Wait one moment. I was going to tell 
you to-night ; but you had best see for your- 
self. It is your right. Here is my address ; 
my mother and sister live with me. Come 
and see me to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. 
Promise me.” 

“No, I cannot promise,” said Basil, moving 
away. 

“You must promise,” said the woman, 
moving after him. “I will not leave you till 
you do. I tell you it is your right—it is 
more than your right, it is your duty.” 

Seeing that there was no other way to 
release himself from her, Basil said, “I 
promise.” 

“On your sacred word of honour,” said 
the woman. 

“On my sacred word of honour.” 

“T will trust you ; there was a time when 
I would not. Good night. To-morrow, at 
ten.” 

She glided away, and Basil was once more 
alone. The misery of his own circumstances 
was no encouragement to. him to dwell upon 
the adventure, and he dismissed it from his 
mind, accounting for the woman’s strange 
utterances by the supposition that she was of 
weak intellect. He passed the night in the 
open air, and in the morning bought one 
pennyworth of bread—it was cheaper than 
buying a penny roll—for his breakfast. This 
and water from a drinking-fountain satisfied 
hunger and thirst. 

“ A man can live upon very little,” he said 
to himself, “but how is it going to end?” 
_ It was a pertinent question, and answered 
itself. The end seemed near and certain. 

It-was a bright morning, and he walked in 
the sun. He did not forget the promise he 
had made to the woman ; it was a promise 
to which he had pledged himself, and even 
if mischief resulted it must be fulfilled. The 
name on the card was Mrs. Addison, the 
address, Queen-street, Long Acre. Thither 
he went, and paused before a milliner’s shop, 








the windows of which were partially masked 


by shutters. Over the shop front was the 
name Addison, and the goods displayed bore 
evidence of a certain prosperity ; they were not 
of the poorest kind. Anelderly grey-haired 
woman came forward as he entered. Her 
face was sad and severe, and there was no 
civility in her voice as she informed him in 
answer to his question, that he had come to 
the right address. 

“Go through that door,” she said with a 
frown, “up-stairs to the first landing. My 
daughter expects you. I must ask you to 
make your visit short.” 

It was not only that her voice was cold, it 
expressed repugnance, and without request- 
ing an explanation Basil followed her and 
mounted the stairs. The sound of his foot- 
steps brought the woman he had met on 
Westminster Bridge to the door of the front 
room. 

“You have kept your promise,” she said. 
**Come in.” 

A younger woman than she rose as he en- 
tered, cast one brief glance at him, and im- 
mediately left theroom. The window blinds 
were down and the gas was lighted. His 
strange acquaintance of the previous night 
was dressed in deep mourning. Her face 
was white, and swollen with weeping. 

“T prayed for a miracle last night,” she 
said, ‘but my prayers were not answered. 
I had almost repented that I asked you to 
come, but stillit is right, it is right. If you 
have a heart it should be a punishment to 
you for all you have made me suffer.” 

“TI donot in the least understand you,” 
said Basil. 

Had it not been for her grief her look would 
have been scornful. She paid no heed to his 
words, but continued : 

“When I said last night that I wanted 
nothing of you I said what I meant. When 
you go from here I wish never to see your 
face again. It will be useless for you to 
trouble me.” 

“T shall not trouble you,” said Basil in a 
gentle tone, which seemed to make her 
waver; but she would not yield to this 
softer mood. 

“That you are poor to-day,” she said, 
“and I am well-to-do, so far as money goes, 
proves that there is a providence. Years ago 
—very soon after your desertion of me—I 
cast you from my heart, and resolved never 
to admit you into it again. It might have 
been otherwise had you behaved honestly to 
me, for I loved you, and you made me be- 
lieve that you loved me. Perhaps it is better 
for me that the tie which bound us should 
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have been broken. I have led a respectable 
life, and shall continue to do so. Iam the 
happier for it.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried Basil, “explain 
what it is you accuse me of.” 

“ Ask your own heart. Although there is 
an apparent change in you, you are still the 
same, I see, in cunning and duplicity. But 
I will listen to no subterfuges; there is no 
possibility of your justifying yourself, and 
your power over me is gone. Towards you 
my heart is cold as stone.” 

“You are labouring under some singular 
delusion,” said Basil, ‘and I can but listen to 
you in wonder.” 

‘Still the same, still the same,” said the 
woman. “ You used to boast of your superior 
powers, and that you were so perfect an actor 
that you could make the cleverest believe 
that black was white. See what it has 
brought you to”—she pointed to his rags. 
“T have no pity for you; as you have sown, 
so have you reaped. So might I have reaped 
had I not seen the pit you treacherously dug 
for me; so might 1 have reaped had I not 
repented before it was entirely too late. I 
owe you this much gratitude—that it was 
your base desertion of me that showed me 
my sin. Had you remained I might have 


sunk lower and lower till grace and redemp- 


tion were lost to me for ever. What ex- 
piation was possible for me I have made, with 
sincere repentance, with sincere sorrow for 
my error. It would be well for you if you 
could say the same. You saw my mother 
down-stairs. She cast me off, as you know, 
but she opened her arms to me when I con- 
vinced her of my sincerity, when I vowed to 
her on my knees to live a pure life. I am 
again her daughter. You see these drawn 
blinds, you see my dress, you see that this is 
a house of mourning. Can you guess what 
for ?” 

“Indeed I cannot,” said Basil, “except 
that you have lost one who is dear to you. 
What comfort can I, a stranger, offer you 
that you cannot find for yourself? It is 
small consolation to say that your loss is a 
common human experience. Be faith your 
solace. There is a hereafter.” 

Her scorn and horror of him, now plainly 
expressed in her face, so overpowered her 
that she allowed him to finish without in- 
terruption. 

“You, astranger to me!” she cried. “ Will 
you still wear the mask—or is it, is it pos- 
sible that the rank selfishness and callousness 
of your nature can have made you forget ? 
All was over between us—but a link re- 
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mained, a link of sweet and beautiful love 
which the good Lord has taken from me, J 
bow my head ; I will not, I must not rebel!” 
She folded her hands, and, moving to the 
darkened window, stood for a few moments 
there engaged in silent prayer. Presently 
she spoke again. ‘My fond hopes pictured 
a bright and happy future for her. I, her 
mother, would be for ever by her side, guid- 
ing her from the pitfalls which lay before 
young and confiding innocence. Her life 
should be without stain, without reproaeh, 
She did not know, she would never have 
known, the stain which rests upon mine. It 
is revealed to her now. Forgive me, my 
darling, and look down with pity upon me! 
Yes, out of my sin I created a garden of love 
—for her, who was to me what sight would 
be to the blind, through whose sweet and 
pure influence I was led to the Divine throne, 
My fond hopes have been dashed to the 
ground—they are dead, never to be revived. 
Come with me?” 

With noiseless footsteps she walked out of 
the room, and Basil followed her to another 
on the same landing. Softly, tenderly, as 
though fearful of disturbing what was there- 
in, she turned the handle, and she and Basil 
stood in the presence of death. 

Of death in its fairest form. Upon the 
bed lay the body of a young girl whose age 
might be ten. The sweet beauty, the peace, 
the perfect rest in the child’s face, moved 
Basil to tears: she looked like a sleeping 
angel. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling!” sobbed 
the bereaved mother, sinking to her knees 
‘Pray for me; intercede for me. Uncon- 
sciously I strayed ; I saw not my sin. Qh, 
child of shame and love, bring peace to my 
breaking heart, and do not turn from me 
when we meet above!” 

Basil spoke no word ; some consciousness 
of the truth was slowly coming to him. 
There was a silence in the room for several 
minutes ; then the woman rose to her feet. 

“Kiss her,” she said, ‘ When you last 
saw her she was a baby. If she were living, 
and saw your face, she would look upon yot 
as a stranger ; but now she knows the truth.” 

Then Basil understood. ‘ Yes,” he said, 
inly, “now she knows the truth.” 

He stooped and kissed the child’s lips, and 
the mother’s tears broke out afresh ; checking 
them, presently, she said, 

“It was by the strangest chance I met you 
last night. I have done what I conceived t 
be my duty, Now, go,” and she pointed # 
the door. 
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“J will obey you,” said Basil; “but I 
must say a word to you first, in the next 


She looked at him for a moment hesitat- 
ingly, then nodded her head, and they left 
the chamber of death as noiselessly as they 
had entered it. 

“J did not intend it,” said the woman, and 
taking a tress of fair hair from her bosom, 
and dividing it, she offered him a portion. 
“ You may like to keep it as a remembrance.” 

“JT thank you humbly,” said Basil; “it 
may help me on my way.” 

A look of incredulous wonder flashed into 
her face, but remained there only an instant, 
and she shook her head as though she were 
answering a question she had asked mutely 
of herself. 

“Before us lies an open grave,” she said. 
“You and I speak now together for the last 
time on earth. I forgive you, as I hope to 
be forgiven. You have something to say 
te me }” 

“Yes ; and I entreat you, however strange 
you may think my question, to suspend your 


indignation for awhile, and answer me in | 


plain words.” 

“T will endeavour to do so, if it is such a 
question as you should address to me.” 

“T will not fret you by arguments or ex- 
postulations. You have suffered deeply, and 
from my heart I pity you. Plainly, whom 
do you take me for ?” 

“For yourself—for no other man, be sure.” 
e “But let me hear my name from your 

ps.” 

“ As you insist upon it,” she said, with sad 
contempt, ‘though such a farce should not 
be played at such a time; but when were 
you otherwise than you are? You are 
Newman Chaytor.” 

“],” said Basil, speaking very slowly, “am 
Newman Chaytor ?” 

“You are he ; there lives not such another, 
and remembering all that has passed between 
us, remembering your vows and oaths, for 
that I say, thank God! If you have any 
reason for going by another name, for wish- 
ing to be known by another name—and you 
may have, heaven help you !—be sure that I 
will not betray you. You are dead to me, 
as I am dead to you.” 

“Look at me well,” said Basil. “If you 
were upon your oath would you swear that I 
am the man you say I am ?” 


“To swear otherwise would be to swear 
falsely. What crime have you committed 
that you should stand in dread of being 
known ?” 

“None. It is not to be expected that you 
will believe when I tell you that you are the 
victim of delusion, as I am the victim of a 
foul and monstrous plot.” 

“Who would believe you? Denial is easy 
enough, and of course you will deny, having 
reason todo so. But come into the light.” 

She raised the blind, and he stepped to the 
window where the light shone upon his face. 

‘“* You are Newman Chaytor,” she repeated, 
letting the blind fall. 

He bowed his head, and said, “ You have 
just cause for your pitiless resentment; and 
whether I am or am not the man you believe 
me to be, I bow my head before you in 
sorrow and shame. The day may come—I 
do not know how, or in what way it may be 
brought about, for I am at the extremity 
of misery—when, showing you this ”—he 
touched his breast, where he placed the lock 
of her child’s hair—‘“‘and recalling this in- 
terview, you will sce the error into which 
you have innocently fallen. Till then, or for 
ever, farewell.” 

“One moment,” said the woman, with 
trembling accents, “what has passed cannot 
be rezalled, nor will I speak of the folly of 
your denial of the solemn truth. It is a 
meaningless proceeding.” 

“To me,” said Basil, interrupting her, “ it 
means everything. Honour, truth, fidelity, 
faith in virtue and goodness, all are at stake. 
It may never come to an issue, for the end 
seems near, but heaven may yet have some 
mercy in store for me. As you prayed for a 
miracle last night which was not vouchsafed 
you, so will I pray for a miracle to help me 
to a just conclusion of my bitter trials.” A 
pitiful smile accompanied his words. “It is 
not for me, one suffering man among millions 
happier, I trust, than myself, to doubt Divine 
Goodness. The eternal principle of Justice 
remains, and will, now or hereafter, assert 
itself, as it has ever done. May peace, and 
comfort, and happiness be yours.” 

“T offered you money last night,” said the 
woman, impre‘sed by what he said, but 
making no comment upon it. “Will you 
not accept it now ?” 
| “I thank you—no,” he said, bowing to her 
| with humility. “Farewell.” 











SIGNS IN THE SKY. 


By tae Hon. RALPH ABERCROMBY. 


W EATHER lore, in the form of popular 

weather sayings, has existed in Europe 
for more than two thousand years, To this 
day some of our best-known as well as some 
of our most useless weather prognostics were 
first committed to paper by Aratus in Mace- 
donia, then incorporated by Virgil in his 
“Georgics,” and finally carried from Italy 
all over Europe by the monks in the Middle 
Ages. 

Within the last ten years scientists have 
connected the whole of the older weather 
knowledge with the principles of modern 
meteorology, by explaining not only the 
reason why any particular prognostic is a 
sign of good or bad weather, but by showing 
why the best prognostics sometimes fail. 

Unfortunately these explanations can never 
be popularised. The philosophy of weather 
prognostics can only be known to those who 
are prepared to grapple with the difficulties 
of “isobars,” of “cyclones,” and of “anti- 
cyclones,” &c. 

They only can read the significance of 
those black lines or isobars which are drawn 
all over the weather charts that are now 
published daily in so many newspapers. 
They only can realise that by watching the 
changes in these lines of equal pressure we 
trace the ever-changing eddies and pulses of 
our throbbing atmosphere, and that those 
great changes of air pressure which are the 
origin of all weather, are absolutely unfelt 
by us, and are only made known to our 
senses by that wonderful instrument, the 
barometer. To them only is it given to 
read the full meaning of the forms and 
structures of the clouds, by which on the sky 
as a page, the history of the perpetual con- 
flicts in the air is told continuously in a 
language which those who will may read. 

The hairy cloud says, “ I have been sucked 
up from the warm earth by the vortex of a 
distant cyclone, and have been frozen into 
spicules of ice far above the mountain tops ; 
and now the furious west wind is drawing 
me out into fibres like a ‘mare’s tail,’ or 
spreading me like a gossamer web across the 
sky.” 

The fleecy cloud says, “I float at a mode- 
rate height above the earth, but the cyclone 
over the Atlantic and the anticyclone over 
the North Sea both claim me, and between 











their conflicting winds I am rolled into 
white lines like the waves, and twisted 
about till I look exactly like a fleece of 
wool, or like a flock of lambs pasturing on 
a blue meadow.” 

The rocky cloud says, “The air which 
gives me birth is being compelled to rise in 
great columns ; but this soon gets so chilled 
that the watery vapour is condensed, and | 
grow like a vast capital on the top of an 
invisible shaft. Therefore I am flat below, 
but swell upwards till I grow so heavy, that, 
fairly overburdened, part of my substance 
returns to the earth as rain.” 

The grey sheet-cloud, which lies like a pall 
but a few hundred feet above the ground, 
says:—“The dry air of an anticyclone is 
settling downwards above me, and parching 
the atmosphere so much that the cold of 
space is being felt by the vapours which rise 
from the damp ground; when, fortunately, 
I form like a blanket for the earth, to shelter 
her from the killing frost or the burning 
sun.” 

Happily, for practical purposes, we can 
dispense entirely with any knowledge of 
modern methods. The highest possibilities 
of weather forecasting can only be attained 
in a central bureau, such as our own Meteoro- 
logical Office in London. There observations 
from all over Western Europe are telegraphed 
up to London several times a day, and the 
results used to construct the synoptic charts 
already referred to. From these materials 
a skilled and highly trained meteorologist 
draws deductions which cannot be got by 
any other method. 

But for those, like sailors and shepherds, 
who have nothing but their own eyes and 
experience to go by, with perhaps the assis- 
tance of an old weather-glass, a me 
isobars is of little practical use. I have 
sailed round the British coasts in a sixty- 
ton cutter for six weeks, and found by ex- 
perience—what I had always expected from 
general considerations—that though sailors 
as arule are very indifferent weather pro- 
phets, still all the knowledge in the world of 
isobars avails but little when away from 
telegraphic information. The meteorologist 
will read the significance of cloud forms 
better than the sailor, and still more will 
he understand why the most likely prognos 
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tic has suddenly failed, but for practical fore- 
casting he will only be a little better than 
the “rule of thumb” man. 

The great improvements which recent re- 
search can make in the mixed jumble of 
«ld saws” which compose popular weather 
lore are obtained by sifting the prognostics 
which are valuable from those which belong 
to a superstitious age, or which are survivors 
of the astrological phase of human thought ; 
and then classifying these good sayings, not 
according to the object which is observed, 
but according to the kind of weather which 
the prognostic portends. 

Thus we may safely discard all prognos- 
tics relating to the age of the moon, or those 
which are supposed to be connected with any 
pagan or Christian feasts; and then group 
our sayings not merely round such vague 
terms as rain, wind, fine weather, but accord- 
ing to the many different kinds of rain, of 





wind, and of fine weather which occur in 
nature. 


The drizzling rain of a real gale is | 


very different from the heavy big-dropped | 
rain which falls from a thunder shower, and | 
each kind of rain is preceded by a very | 
different set of cloud-prognostics ; while the 
fineness of a “ pet” day between two gales is 
very distinct from that of a long-continued 
drought, and the appearance of the sky 


during the former is quite distinct from that 
of the latter. 

By this means, the hundreds of weather 
“saws” which are to be found in any collec- 
tion of popular prognostics are reduced to a 
comparatively small number, and instead of 
a great ill-assorted catalogue of sayings which 
are often contradictory of one another, we 
have a compact body of prognostics which 
cannot be superseded by any known method, 
and which, collectively, enable the least in- 
structed to judge as well as the wisest the 
probabilities of the coming weather. With 
this introduction we may consider the por- 
tents of — 


I.—A GALE OF WIND. 


The weather prognostics of a gale of wind 
are so distinctive, and occur in such a definite 
succession, that they cannot be better set 
forth than by a description of a typical 
British winter gale. The wording of popular 
weather lore will be used as far as possible ; 
and though not stated formally, it is under- 
stood that each of the ever-varying appear- 
ances of the sky portends the weather which 





follows in the description. Thus very early | 
m the advance of a storm, a halo forms 


round the sun, and therefore a halo is ipso | 


facto a sign of storm. Without stopping the 
narrative to repeat the well-known “ saw ”— 
“A halo round the sun or moon presages 
wind and rain,” let us begin the history of 
the storm while the day is still undoubtedly 
fine, with blue sky, and the wind so light 
that scarcely a leaf rustles. A townsman 
who had just run down to the seaside might 
think the fine weather was going to continue, - 
for he might not perceive the whiteness in 
the sky, which gives to the blue a bright 
cobalt tint, so different from the deep indigo 
shade belonging to settled fine weather. 

The fishermen, however, are very certain 
that bad weather is at hand, and think of 
hauling their boats higher up. No doubt 
the surface of the sea is smooth and almost 
oily-looking, still there is a very heavy surf 
on the beach. There do not seem to be any 
waves, but when nearing the shore the sea 
heaves heavily, and rises into crests which 
successively curl slowly over and break with 
a sullen roar on the beach. 

Soon other signs of coming storm manifest 
themselves, and all nature becomes uneasy 
before the disturbance of the elements. The 
cottage walls are damp and small drops of 
water sweat out of the stones, while the 
whole air reeks of vapour and smells like a 
newly-watered greenhouse. It is very hot 
for the time of year, and ditches smell worse 
than usual ; the ducks quack loudly by the 
side of the pond and plume themselves with 
exceptional vigour, while the sea-birds scream 
loudly in an unwonted manner. The chick- 
weed in the garden has closed its little white 
flowers earlier than usual, and so has the 
“pink-eyed” pimpernel, which is popularly 
known as “the poor man’s weather-glass.” 
The inmates of the cottage share the uneasi- 
ness of the outside world. The old fisher- 
man’s rheumatism is very bad to-day, and he 
says also that his corns are more painful than 
usual, while his wife's cat mopes and sits 
licking its paws. The chimney even is out 
of sorts, and smokes as if the draught was 
bad ; and the barometer has begun to fall a 
little. Outside, the smoke does not rise 
straight up (as in fine weather), but hangs 
about as if uncertain whether to rise or fall. 
Every now and then there is a curious noise 
in the tree-tops, though no air is stirring, but 
the lighter branches seem to be agitated, and 
we hear a “soughing ” among the leaves. 

A little later the wind comes decidedly 
from the south-east, and a dark grey, form- 


‘less bank of cloud rises out of the western 


horizon, This bank shades off insensibly into 
the sky, which even overhead has by this 
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time become of a pale, washy blue, turning 
to a sickly green tint near the horizon, if 
suffused by the yellow light of a setting sun. 

The upper edge of the bank is fringed with 
a few thin hairy clouds, through which the 
sun can scarcely struggle, and can only show 
the ill-defined blurred face, which is so fre- 
quently associated with rain that we all say 





how “watery” the sun looks. Still higher 


in the heavens a faint narrow prismatic ring | denly into the north-west. 


forms a large circular halo round the sun, on 
the white vaporous matter. which is invading 
the pure blue of the sky. 


Very gradually the ominous grey bank | weight of wind, but gusts and squalls, and 
| irregular puffs, which seem to strike a little 


overspreads the sky from the westward, 
though the wind is now freshening from the 
south-east ; the hills have “put on their 
caps,” or begun to gather clouds round their 
highest peaks, while the whole horizon is 
obscured by a grey haze, and the fisherman 
says “it looks like dirty weather.” 

Changes now succeed each other more ra- 


pidly, for the whole sky gets darker and more | 


uniform, and the pall seems to be coming down 
lower and lower. Then a light drizzling rain 
commences, which appears to grow out of 
the air, for no rocky cloud has driven 
up with the wind, nor has any fantastic- 
looking dragon eaten up the sun; but the 
sickly, vaporous pall has gradually waxed 
heavier and heavier, as if it were actually 
formed overhead. The wind is now rising 
fast, and has veered from south-east to south- 


the north-west, the gusts being harder and 
more furious, and the rain heavier than be. 
fore, and for a few minutes a chilly fog hides 
everything from view ; but this soon clears, 
and it is possible to survey the changed aspeet 
of nature. 

During the early part of the gale the wind 
veered gradually from south-east to south- 
west, but from that point it has jumped sud- 
The character of 
the wind or the way of blowing is also quite 
different from that of its predecessor from 
the south-west, for there is no longer a steady 


downwards on the water as they rake the 
surface of the sea into lines of foam. 

The air is much colder, and the heavy 
depressing sensations which were experienced 
in front of the gale disappear, while the baro- 
meter has now begun to rise, and is going up 
at a tremendous rate; and as the gale is 
harder than ever, we think of the old rhyme— 


“ First rise after low, 
Portends stronger blow.” 


The aspect of the sky is also entirely 
changed, for though it is still raining the 
clouds are higher, though still confused and 
a little smoky-looking. 






















Soon a patch of blue sky, just “large 
/enough to make a Dutchman’s jacket,” ap 
| pears in the north-west, and quickly more 
| blue shows, and the clouds gather them- 






west, while the barometer is falling quickly | selves into lovely white-topped rocky masses. 
and is already low. Soon the rain comes | The whole aspect of the heavens has altered 
down hard and is driven against the windows | since last we saw the sun going pale to bed 
before the warm gusts ; but in spite of these | in a watery sky. Then all was dull and ill 
occasional outbursts, and though the wind | defined, there were no hard outlines to the 
may be so strong that no sail can stand the | clouds, in fact there was little true cloud at 


strain, there is no appearance of pent-up fury | all, and such as there was formed flattened 


about the storm. The waves get bigger and | 
bigger every moment, and sometimes break | 
their long crests over into a line of white | 
foam; but still the general surface of the | 
water is not raked by the gusts, and there is | 
a certain steadiness in the wind however 
hard it may blow. 

The sky is uniformly overcast, and all 
around is grey and hazy and dirty-looking ; 
but after getting steadily worse and worse 
for several hours, it becomes evident that a 
crisis in the gale is at hand. The raging 
wind lulls for a few minutes and seems in- 
clined to back a little towards the south 
again, but the barometer is still falling so 
fast that with an aneroid—and this is just as 
good as any mercurial for our purpose—one 
can almost see the hand moving downwards. 
Then the wind comes down in a squall from 





sheets or layers. Now there are no sheets of 
clouds anywhere, nor any hairy or fibrous 
structure, only the rounded masses rising 
above a flat base, built hard against the dark 
blue firmament, like the capitals of invisible 
columns of air below. 

Soon the angry squalls are tamed down to 
sharp showers, and the shower-clouds in tum 
dwindle down to detached masses of rocky 
cloud ; and as the barometer becomes nearly 
stationary, and the now gentle wind has 
backed into the westward again, the last 
trace of vapour disappears from the heavens 
and leaves an unsullied expanse of blue sky- 

Now all nature feels relief from the oppres- 
sion of theimpending storm and revives under 
the cheerful influence of the beneficent wes 
wind. ‘The invalid feels unwontedly wel 
and fresh, the animals bask in the su and 
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feed happily on the moist grass, the birds fly 
high and sing with pleasure at the bright sky 
which has been restored to them, the pimper- 
nel and chickweed and many other plants 
open wide their flowers to catch the fertilising 
light, while the sun shines brightly down on 





the wreck on the shore, and on the drowned 
sheep and on the flooded fields and on the 
uprooted trees and on all the other destruc- 
tion which has been wrought on men and 
_— and animals by the fury of a gale of 
wind. 


(To be continued.) 














HILDESHEIM. 
By tue EDITOR. 


ERMANY, so rich in medizval art, has 
scarcely a more perfect specimen of an 

old town than the picturesque Hildesheim. 
Nuremburg stands unrivalled in many re- 
spects ; it is built on a larger scale, and has 
the advantage of a most romantic, natural 
site, but Hildesheim has bits of street archi- 
tecture, and some houses, which equal, if they 
do not outstrip, anything of the kind in 
Nuremburg. It lies in a district where the 
traveller may spend several days and find no 
day without some fresh revelation of interest 
and beauty. It is not far from Hanover, 
whose Altstadt is so quaint, nor from Bruns- 
wick, with its curious gabled houses, and 

XXXI~37 





it is also near Goslar, and the Hartz Moun- 
tains. The round smooth crown of the 
Brocken dominates the low-lying country 
around. Of all the famous mountains in 
Europe it must, however, be confessed that 
the Brocken, or, as it is more commonly 
called, the Blocksberg, is the most lacking 
in attractiveness. It is a featureless lump, 
lifted, like a wave of the sea, to a height of 
some 4,000 feet ; affording, indeed, sufficient 
room on its great top for a Walpurghis night, 
at which every witch might gather from 
Scandinavia to Gibraltar, but in the plainlight 
of day one cannot but wonder at the power 
of the poet who could invest such a common- 
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place and prosy-looking height with the weird 
associations which “ Faust ” must inspire for 
alltime. It is well that it should be so, for ina 
country where the scenery appears so tame 
to those who are accustomed to crag and 
torrent, the Brocken lends a point around 
which imagination may cast a robe of mys- 
tery, and perceive a grandeur that would not, 
except for “ Faust,” have been created by 
anything that'the scenery possesses in itself. 
We therefore thank Goethe that, in addition 
to the ancient legends, he has adorned this 
clumsy hill with a halo of witchery. 

The general character of the architecture 


with which, in common with many towns in’ 


North Germany, Hildesheim is enriched, be- 
longs to that period when the Gothic and 
Renaissance were struggling for supremacy. 
The churches show chiefly the influence of 
the Romanesque style, but the civil and do- 
mestic buildings are all compact with quaint- 
ness. The wood structure, with its mighty 


beams, lent itself to the skill of the wood- 
carver, and the pliancy with which wood 
can be used for projections, oriels, gables, 
&c., gave great advantage to the builder, 
who felt free to let loose all that his original 
and humorous fancy might suggest. 


Re- 


The Taousand-year-old Rose. 





ligion and commerce, wit and piety, jollity 
and shrewd caution thus became mingled in 
the devices and mottoes and pictures with 
which it delighted them to adorn their 
dwellings and their public buildings. The 
home, the office of the guild, or the town. 
house, rather than church or convent, were 
the subjects chosen for this special form of 
art. Hildesheim is rich in churches, ag 
might be expected in a town which was 
dominated for centuries by its bishops, but 
it is not so much in its churches as in its 
civil and domestic architecture that we find 
the charm of the place. It is in the narrow 
streets and the alleys, or in the market- 
place of the old town, that one delights to 
wander, for those are full of the spirit of 
the past. Everywhere a life, long dead, 
seems to speak to us, because the builders of 
these houses were not imitators of any school, 
but were true to themselves, and put their 
own best thoughts into their work. There 
was no false desire to be classic, no Greek 
urns were employed, nor any attempt made 
after shaft, capital, or entablature ; for these 
honest burghers had their own convictions, 
their faith in God, their own experience 
of life, their own sense of beauty and com- 
fort, their droll fancies, and so 
they erected their solid houses out 
of great beams, filled in their 
windows, constructed their funny 
gables, carved what was grotesque, 
or chiselled out their favourite 
texts or their wisest axioms, and 
have accordingly left for us ex- 
amples of power, truth, and beauty, 
which are not without a lesson in 
a day full of mannerisms, or, as 
the honest Thomas of Chelsea 

would have said —full of shams. 
Hildesheim has a history which 
if unheroic is at all events ancient. 
Two evidences remain to attest its 
antiquity; one indubitable, the 
other to a large extent legendary. 
In the year 1868 there was dis- 
covered on the Galgenberg, or 
Gallowhill, near Hildesheim, about 
ten feet below the surface, a mag- 
nificent collection of silver plate, 
being a dinner service for three 
persons, consisting of about sixty 
pieces, embracing mixing bowls, 
large platters for meat, and plates 
of such fine design that they have 
been repeatedly copied by modern 
silversmiths. There was-also @ 
crater covered :.with arabesques 
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and figures, and a platter with a 
representation of Minerva, a boy 
Hercules, and other classic sub- 
jects. This great ‘Silber fund,” 
as it is usually called, has led to 
many learned disquisitions as to 
its original possessor, and the 
occasion which compelled its con- 
cealment. Ingenious persons have 
asserted that it is the veritable 
dinner-service of Drusus, but more 
cautious antiquarians do not ven- 
ture on any statement stronger 
than that it certainly belongs to 
the Augustan age. When or why 
the whole of this precious collec- 
tion was buried must remain a 
mystery, but it is sufficient to 
prove the antiquity of the place. 
It is now placed in the Berlin 
Museum, but a set in fac-simile 
has been presented to the Mu- 
seum in Hildesheim. 

The other relic which links 
Hildesheim to a far past is the 
famous Rose-tree which grows 
outside the crypt of the Cathe- 
dral, and is now thirty feet in 
height and thirty feet in width. 
It is always called the ““Thousand- 


year-old rose,” and the people 
assert that it can be traced back 
in documents for at least eight 
hundred years. The legend of the 


rose is worth telling. It is said 

that Charlemagne had intended 

building a church here and erect- 

ing a new bishopric, but his death inter- 
vened before his intention could be fulfilled. 
One day his son, Louis the Pious, was out 
hunting and, in what was then a thick 
forest, his chaplain said mass, and upon a 
branch under the tree beneath which he 
had celebrated the sacrament, he hung a 
golden vessel filled with sacred relics of the 
Virgin. The chase was continued, but on 
their return to the spot the Emperor and 
his chaplain were astonished at finding the 
reliquarium incorporated with the branch. 
The tree of which this was a branch is, accord- 
ingto the legend, the identical rose-tree now 
growing on the wall of the Cathedral, and 
the reliquarium is shown among the treasures 
of the church. But the legend proceeds 
to state how the Emperor and chaplain, 
Wearied with hunting, lay down to rest under 
the tree, and when they awakened next 
morning, lo! the ground near them was 
covered with miraculous snow, while all the 
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rest of the country was green. Filled with 
marvel, the Emperor vowed to build a chureh 
there, and consequently the first cathedral- 
church was founded by him ; this old church 
afterwards gave place to the existing build- 
ing. So runs the legend about the rose- 
tree and the Dom—and whether we believe 
it or not it would be a dangerous thing in 
Hildesheim to cast any suspicion on the age 
of the Thousand-year-old rose-tree ! 

Hildesheim does not, however, require 
any legend to give it interest, nor such 
proofs as these to establish an antiquity that 
is everywhere apparent. 

Its history, when we come to a period 
within our ken, consists of a struggle for 
many years between its Prince Bishops, 
who sought to aggrandise their territory at 
the expense of their neighbours, and the 
house of Brunswick, which was in like 
manner anxious to enrich itself by gaining 
possession of all that belonged to the Bishops. 
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It was but a a a the great game a aihidh | 


was being played then all over Europe. But 
Hildesheim, if it was indebted to its Bishops 
for the most of its early art treasures, reached 
ultimate security and prosperity by joining 
the Hanseatic League. Then came the period 
of the rich burghers who built the houses, 
official and domestic, which now delight us. 
Hildesheim continued a free town till the 
beginning of this century, when it became 
incorporated with Prussia. 

It isa delightful place. Even a visit of a 
few hours creates an indelible impression of 
its beauty and of the exceptional freshness 
and quaintness of its houses. It is not only- 
curious for the antiquarian but it is in itself 
exceedingly picturesque, clean, and possessed 
of fine open spaces full of greenery, as well 
as of narrow lanes that are almost over- 
arched by the protruding balconies and oriels 
of the quaint houses. 

Leaving the rail- 
way station, and 
passing along a road 
that is sweetly shel- 
tered by trees and 
lined with flower- 
beds, a short walk 
leads into the mar- 
ket-place of the Alt- 
stadt, or Old Town, 
of Hildesheim. We 
are there put at once 
into possession of 
some of the finest 
monuments of six- 
teenth-century work, 
as regards civil and 
domestic buildings. 
The perfect preser- 
vation of the sur- 
rounding houses is 
quite a surprise. 
Each one is a picture 
requiring - separate 
‘study; while, as they 
are grouped together, 
they form a delicious 
piece of broken, yet 
harmonious beauty. 

The Rathhaus, as 
being the Town- 
house, occupies a cen- 
tral position. It has 
been tastefully re- 
stored: in recent 
times. It rests upon 
a series of arcades, 
which were formerly 








The Column of Christ. 


used as a letiitiensteet, and as tha’ are 
the council chambers. It combines in its 
design many strange and incongruous ele. 
ments, for the long, sloping roof of brown 
tiles is broken upon by a mean sort of 
gable, with three pointed windows, that seem 
as if a bit of some plain parish church jp 
Scotland had got adrift and become wrecked 
against the wall. At one corner of the 
Rathhaus is a rich semicircular line of win. 
dows, and at the other a curious octagonal 
clock. tower with a figure above the clock, 
In old days there used to be the head of a 
Jew and the figure of a trumpeter, and when 
the clock struck the hour the trumpeter blew 
his trumpet—one of those tricks in which 
the German clock-makers even yet delight. 
There was also in ancient days another figure, 
so placed outside one of the windows of the 
council chamber as to look in upon the in- 
terior. ‘This was a 
representation of the 
head of the devil, 
and was intended to 
remind persons about 
to take the oath of 
the fearful conse 
quences awaiting 
them should they 
swear falsely ! 

In the same mar- 
ket-place stands what 
has been described 
as the finest wooden 
building of the kind 
in Germany. It bears 
the unpoetical name 
of the “ Knochen- 
hauers Amtshaus”— 
in other words, the 
office of the butchers 
or “knackers.” It 
has a magnificent 
gable fronting the 
square, consisting of 
a mass of carved 
wood-work in which 
line after line of 
story, each carrying 
its row of little win- 
dows inserted like 
lace-work, is marked 
by the way in which 
each rises, floor above 
floor, so shelved out 
in steps that it pro 
jects beyond its pre- 
decessor. The base 
of the house is thus 
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The Templars’ House, Wedekindsches House and Roland’s Fountain. 


considerably narrower than where the long 
slopes of the roof meet the wall. Every 
beam, and, above all, every protruding beam, 
had become a subject for the carver, so 
that the whole is encrusted with designs. 
Besides these, the intervening spaces are filled 
with diagonally placed boards, which are 
covered with pictures. The effect of line 
and form and colour is exceedingly rich, 
and one cannot but regret that among the 
many restorations of former styles of build- 
ing now in vogue, we have not adopted one 
borrowed from the example of the Knoch- 





| enhauers Amtshaus of Hildesheim, to break 


up the monotony of our streets, and to give 
us a bit of fine colour as well as a fresh type 
of sky-line. 

On the opposite side of the square stand 
two other picturesque buildings. One of these 
is termed the House of the Templars, not 
because it ever had a connection with the 
famous order of the knights, but from a mis- 
taken application of the name which origi- 
nally belonged to a Jewish synagogue that 
once stood in the space behind. The “Tem- 
plar haus” is more curious-looking than 
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beautiful, having a flat, square front, pierced 
by various kinds of windows, and ending 
with a square top, ornamented by crescents 
on pillars, that stand like a row of chessmen 
against the sky, and supported by two flank- 
ing turrets connected by an arch. The plain- 
ness of this “ Templar haus” serves to bring 
out by way of contrast the beauty of its 
neighbour, the Wedekindsches haus—a fine 
specimen of sixteenth-century art. We have 
in it a variety of line and ornamentation 
similar to that of the “ Knochenhauers Amts- 
haus,” but far from equalling it. 

In the centre of the square stands the 
medieval Roland’s Brunnen, its basin adorned. 
with quaint figures of Land-Knechten, or 





Bishop Bernward’s Doors. 





squires, as we would term them. It was 
founded in 1540. 

It is difficult to make a selection out of the 
many curious houses in this remarkable little 
town, occurring in almost every narrow 
street of the Altstadt, and each one of 
which has some special feature or funny 
motto that deserves notice. The Raths- 
apotheke, with its lovely door ; the Kniep. 
haus, formerly the dwelling of the chief 
magistrate ; the Rolands-Hospital, and the 
Wienerhof, are all curious and characteristic, 
We cannot, however, omit the so-called 
Kaiserhaus, thus named because the heads 
of Emperors are carved upon the side that 
faces the street. It is really the Liecke. 

haus, and dates from the end 
of the sixteenth century. The 
lower story is one mass of 
wood-carving, and the oriel 
window is especially rich in 
ornamentation. 

The churches belong chiefly 
to the Romanesque school, 
and have much that is noble 
in design and execution. The 
finest is St. Michael’s, conse- 
crated in 1033. It has aisles, 
a double transept, and double 
choirs, with a fine crypt, which 
contains some exquisite works 
of the eleventh century, by 
Bishop Bernward. The cross 
and the pair of candlesticks, 
both of which are his work- 
manship, are exceptionally 
fine. Very interesting also is 
the coffin of St. Bernward in 
silver gilt, manufactured in 
1750 to replace the original 
one of silver, which had been 
melted by the townspeople to 
help them to meet their en- 
gagements as honest Protest- 
ants about the time of the 
treaty of Smalkald. The cof- 
fin bears the following im 
scription, which we may hope 
was borrowed from its prede- 
Cessor : 


‘¢ Pars hominis Bernwardus eram; 

nunc claudior in isto 

Sarcophago diro, vilis et ecce 
cinis. : 

Proh dolor, officii culmen quia 
non bene gessi, 

Sit pia pax anime, vos et Amen 
Canite.”’ 


Not much inferior to St 
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St. Godehard’s Church. 


Michael’s is St. Godehard’s, which, as is the 
case with nearly all the churches in Hildes- 
heim, is beautifully situated and surrounded 
by trees. 

But the most interesting of all the churches, 
not so much because of its architecture as 


of the specimens of medizval art which it 
contains, is the Cathedral. 

Hildesheim owes the most of its art to the 
influence of its bishops, especially to two of 
its earliest bishops—Bernward (993—1022) 
and his successor Godehard. (1023—1038)— 
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the latter of whom built no fewer than thirty 
churches in Germany, and among these the 
present Andreas Kirche in Hildesheim. 
Bernward was a true artist, skilled in various 
branches of art, but most famous as a de- 
signer and encourager of work in bronze. 
Many magnificent specimens of his skill 
remain, which are the more remarkable if 
the tradition which asserts that he was him- 
self their artificer is received as true. The 
bronze doors which separate the porch of the 
Cathedral from the nave are of his work- 
manship, and as the product of that age are 
quite unrivalled. When one thinks of the 
famous gates of the Baptistry in Florence, 
with their marvellous birds, and flowers, and 
figures, it is felt that no comparison can be 
made between them and the almost archaic 
simplicity of the doors of Bishop Bernward ; 
yet for the eleventh century those are 
triumphs of skill. There are eight pictures 
on each door, and the series represents the 
story of the Fall and of Redemption. The 
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sharpness of the modelling and the trueness 
of the feeling expressed are quite extra- 


ordinary. On the one side we have the 
incidents given from the formation of Eye 
down to the murder of Cain. On the other 
and beginning from the foot instead of the 
top, there are pictures of the Annunciation, 
the Nativity, the three kings, Christ before 
Herod, the Crucifixion, the Women at the 
Sepulchre, and the Ascension. Not less 
curious and interesting is the Christus Saiile 
or Column of Christ, also the work of Bern- 
ward, which stands in the Domhof adjoining 
the Cathedral. It is constructed after the 
idea of Trajan’s Column in Rome, but in- 
stead of warlike subjects the metal scroll 
contains a series of splendid reliefs which 
represent the history of Christ. A later 
work in metal, but also remarkable as the 
product of the thirteenth century, is the 
brazen font in a chapel of the Cathedral— 
full of originality and boldness in design and 
execution. It was the gift of a certain 
Canon Wilbernus and belongs to the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 
The basin of the font rests on four 
kneeling figures, which represent 
the four rivers of Paradise, and it 
is itself rich in ornament. The lid, 
covered with reliefs, ends in finely 
designed flowers. The great can- 
delabrum of the Cathedral is also 
one of the glories of Hildesheim, 
and was the gift of Bishop Hazelo 
(1079). It consists of an enormous 
circle of copper work, and represents 
the walls, towers, and gates of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. It is divided 
into twenty-four parts by twelve 
towers and twelve funny little 
houses, each house bearing the name 
of one of the twelve Apostles. 
These are but a few of the trea- 
sures of art which Hildesheim con- : 
tains. Its human interest is also 
great, because almost every old 
house has some inscription or motto, 
which forcibly represents bygone 
characteristics. Some of these are 
worldly-wise, some pious, some jocu- 
lar, and others curiously reflect the 
movements and opinions of the age 
to which they belong. How sugges 
tive, for example, is the following, 
belonging to the middle of the six- 
teenth century : “ Virtus . Ecclesia . 
Clerus . Demon . Simonia . Cessat - 
Turbatur . Errat . Regnat . Domt- 
natur . Verbm . Dmni . Manet . 
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In . Eternum . Nil . Nisi . Divinum . 
Stabile . Humana . Laborant.. Lignea . 
Cum . Saxis . Sunt . Peritura . Suis 
Joannes . Ecclesia . Sct. Crucis . Scholas- 
ticus . Deo . Has . Edes . Erexit.” “ Vir- 
tue ceases, the Church is in confusion, the 
priest. errs, the devil reigns, simony is su- 
reme. The word of God abideth for ever. 
Nothing but the Divine is stable. Hu- 
manity may labour, but works of wood 
perish equally with those of stone. John, 
scholar of the Church of the Holy Cross, 
built this house to the glory of God.” Or 
again, what a funny insight into the cha- 
racter of a conceited money-making and 
selfish man is given in the following: “O 
Lord, how is it that those hate me always 
whom I do not offend! Those who envy me 
everything, and give me nothing, have yet 
to allow that I live. When they think that 
Iam perishing they have to take care of them- 
selves. But I trust in God and do not fear, 
for good fortune comes every day—is it 
not so ¢” 

We conclude by recommending all who 
love what is quaint, picturesque, and sug- 
gestive in medizeval art to visit Hildesheim ; 
but at the same time entreat all who delight 
in untrodden paths to preserve its quiet 
streets from incursions of that species of 


The Cathedral Font. 





“tourist” whose only anxiety is to crowd | has seen the sights which form the usual sum 
where others crowd, and to boast that he | of things to be “done.” 





SOCIALISM. 
By Proressor FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Avrnor or ‘‘Tuetsm,”’ Ero. 


IV.—ITS TEACHING AS TO LABOUR. 


OCIALISM seeks to reconstruct and re- 
organize the whole social system, and 

to effect a vast improvement in every de- 
partment of human life. But it aims primarily 
and especially at a thorough reorganization 
of industry and property ; at such an altera- 
tion of the conditions and arrangements as 
to the production, distribution, and enjoy- 
ment of wealth, as will abolish poverty and 
remove the discontent of the operative 
classes. While it contemplates a revolution 
in the intellectual, religious, moral, and 
Political state of mankind, it acknowledges 
and affirms that this must be preceded and 
determined by a revolution in their economic 
state. It follows that while Socialists, in 
attempting to bring about the vast social 


|revolution which they have in view, are 
| bound to have a new theory as to the proper 
constitution of society as a whole, they are 
especially bound to have a new theory as to 
| the proper economic constitution of society ; 
to have other and more correct opinions as 
to the subjects and problems of which eco- 
nomic science treats than meresocialreformers 
and ordinary economists ; and, in a word, to 
| have a political economy of theirown. New 
doctrines as to labour, land, and eapital, 
money and credit, wages, profits, interest, 
|rent, taxes, and the like, are needed to 
| justify the new measures which are required 
to bring about the socialist revolution. 
Socialists cannot be fairly charged with 
failing to recognise the necessity and obliga- 
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tion herein implied. They frankly claim 
to have a political economy of their own, 
entitled to displace that which has been 
prevalent ; and they demand that their sys- 
tem should be judged of chiefly by that 
portion of its teaching which constitutes its 
political economy. Whatever merits they 
may assign to their philosophical, religious, 
and ethical theories, they hold them to have 
only a secondary and supplementary place in 
the socialist creed, and grant that it is not by 
’ their proof or disproof that Socialism can be 
either established or overthrown. They will 
admit no verdict on the character of Socialism 
to be relevant and decisive which has failed 
to recognise that its answers to economic 
problems, its proposals for the organization 
of industry and the administration of wealth, 
are what is primary and fundamental in it. 
Thus far they are, I think, perfectly right ; 
and, therefore, I shall in the present series 
of papers leave out of account the philosophy, 
religion, and ethics of Socialism, and confine 
myself to its economics. Of course, it is 


only possible to consider even the economic 
teaching of Socialism on a limited number of 
points ; and naturally the selected portion of 
its teaching should be that which is most 
obviously crucial as regards the truth or 
falsity of the socialist system, and which is 


concerned with questions of the widest 
range of interest. What Socialism teaches 
on the subject of labour certainly meets this 
requirement. To consideration of the socialist 
doctrine of labour let us now accordingly 
turn. 

The importance of true and the danger of 
false teaching, in regard to labour, can hardly 
be exaggerated. The history of labour is 
one in many respects most painful to con- 
template. For although it is the fullest 
manifestation of the power, ingenuity, and 
perseverance of man, it is also the most de- 
plorable exhibition of his selfishness, injustice, 
and cruelty. It is the history of secret or 
open war from the earliest times, and over 
the whole earth, between rich and poor, mas- 
ters and servants, labour and capital. It shows 
us men not only gradually subduing nature, 
so as to render her forces obedient to their 
wills and subservient to their good, but con- 
stantly engaged in a keen and selfish struggle 
with one another, productive of enormous 
misery. Pride and envy, merciless oppres- 
sion and mad revolt, wicked greed and wan- 
ton waste, have displayed themselves in it to 
a humiliating extent, and have left behind 
them in every land a heritage of woe, a 
direful legacy of mischievous prejudices and 





evil passions. On no subject is it at present 
so easy to satisfy prejudice and to enflame 
passion. Religious animosities are now 
nearly extinct among all peoples in the first 
ranks of civilisation, and those who endeavour 
to revive them talk and strive without effect, 
Merely political distinctions are losing their 
sharpness and their power to divide, and 
political parties are finding that their old 
battle cries no longer evoke the old enthusi- 
asm, and that their principles have either 
been discredited or generally acknowledged 
and appropriated. But the labour question is 
in all lands agitated with passionate fierce- 
ness, and gives rise, in many instances, to 
violence, conspiracy, assassination, and insur- 
rection. It is the distinctively burning 
question of the Europe of to-day, as the 
religious question was of the Europe of the 
Reformation period, or the political question 
of the Europe of the Revolution epoch. And 
it burns so intensely that the spokesmen and 
leaders of the labour party may easily, by 
the errors and excesses which spring from 
ignorance, recklessness, or ambition, as seri- 
ously dishonour and compromise their cause, 
and produce as terrible social disasters, as did 
the fanatics and intriguers who, under the 
plea of zeal for religious and civil liberty, 
brought disgrace on the Reformation and the 
Revolution. If they do so they will be even 
more guilty than were their prototypes. 
The excesses of fanaticism are growing always 
less excusable, seeing that it is becoming 
always more obvious that they are unneces- 
sary. It might well seem doubtful at the 
time of the Reformation whether the cause 
of religious freedom would triumph or not; 
but in the nineteenth century, and in coun- 
tries where speech is free, where public opi- 
nion is of enormous influence, and _ political 
power is in the hands of the majority of the 
people, it surely ought to be manifest to all 
sane human beings that the just claims of 
labour will and must be acknowledged, and 
that none the less speedily or completely for 
being unassociated or uncontaminated with 
unreasonableness and disorder. 
Unfortunately many Socialists refuse to 
acquiesce in this view of the situation. They 
have come to the conclusion that the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes is so bad that 
the first and chief duty of those who befriend 
them is to spread among them, as widely and 
deeply as possible, discontent with their lot 
And, accordingly, they concentrate thei 
efforts on the attainment of this end. By 
the selection only of what suits their purpose, 
and the omission of all facts, however certalm 
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and relevant, which would contravene it, and 
lavishness in exaggeration, the past and pre- 


sent of the labouring classes are so delineated 


as to embitter their feelings and pervert their 
judgments, while their future is portrayed in 
the colours of fancy best adapted to deepen 
the effect produced by the falsification of his- 
tory and the misrepresentation of actuality. 
Then, assertions the most untrue, yet which 
are sure to be readily believed by many, and 
which cannot fail to produce discontent as 
widely as they are believed, are boldly and 
incessantly made in all ways and forms likely 
to gain for them acceptance. I refer to such 
assertions as these: that the labourers do all 
the work and are entitled to all the wealth 
of the world ; that the only reason why they 
require to toil either long or hard is that 
they are plundered by privileged idlers to 
the extent of a half or three-fourths of what 
is due for their services ; that capitalists are 
their enemies; that mechanical inventions 
have been of little, if any, benefit to them ; 
that they are as a class constantly growing 
poorer, while their employers are constantly 
growing richer; that as the recipients of 
wages they are slaves under “an iron law” 
which is ever pressing them down to a bare 
subsistence ; that industrial freedom, or com- 
petition, is essentially immoral and perni- 
cious, while compulsory industrial organiza- 
tion, or collectivist co-operation, would make 
society virtuous and happy; and that by an 
act of simple justice—the expropriation of the 
wealthy and the nationalisation of land and 
all other means of production—manifold and 
immense material and moral advantages would 
at once and infallibly be obtained. Vast dis- 
content may be produced by such procedure 
and teaching, but it can only be a most dan- 
gerous and destructive discontent. It is a 
false discontent, because founded on false- 
hood. It is entirely different from the legiti- 
mate discontent which the labouring classes 
may justly feel, and may properly be taught 
to feel ; the discontent which is founded on 
avoidable hardships, on real wrongs, on a 
correct perception of the many weak points, 
the many grievous sores, the many deeply 
engrained vices of our industrial and social 
constitution. This latter sort of discontent 
18 indispensable to the progress of the labour- 
ing classes ; but nothing save mischief can 
result either to them or others from the dis- 
content which is engendered by error. 
in its latest and most developed 
form, evolves its doctrine of labour from 
notion unfortunately sanctioned by some 
fconomists of high standing, that labour 


| time.” 





is the sole source of wealth; that an object 
has value only in so far as it is the result of 
human toil; that every economic product is 
mercly “a definite mass of congealed labour- 
It insists that the value of an object 
ought to be estimated entirely according to 
the quantity of labour it has cost, the quan- 
tity being measured by the average time 
which it takes to perform it. All commo- 
dities, it maintains, are so many “ chrystal- 
lisations of human activity,” and all of them 
which require the same extent of time to pro- 
duce them are of the same value. All labour 
is equivalent to all other labour, because it 
equally represents the mean or average of 
social labour. From this view of the function 
of labour in the economic process Socialists 
draw the inference that as labourers alone 
produce all wealth they alone should enjoy 
it; that the just wage of a workman is all 
that he produces or its full value ; that what- 
ever a landlord or capitalist deducts from 
this is robbery ; and that such robbery is the 
great cause of poverty and its attendant evils. 

This teaching seems to me a mass of con- 
gealed fallacies. Labour alone can produce 
nothing, can create no particle of wealth, can 
satisfy no economic want. All labour which 
is alone is pure waste. Labour, instead of 
being the source of all value, is itself only of 
value in so far as it results in removing dis- 
comfort or yielding gratification, and such 
labour is never alone, but always inseparably 
conjoined with natural agents, capital, and 
intelligence. We might use our arms and 
legs as vigorously and as long as we pleased 
in empty space, but we could never become 
rich by thus spending our strength. Man 
does not create. He produces wealth only 
by modifying the materials and applying the 
forces of nature so as to serve his purposes 
and satisfy his desires. He can by his labour 
effect certain changes on natural things; he 
can change their condition and form, can 
change them from one place to another, from 
one time to another, from one person to 
another; but by his utmost energy and in- 
genuity he can do no more. Nature supplies 
to labour the materials of wealth, and to 
what extent labour can make wealth depends 
largely on the quantity and quality of the 
materials which it has to work upon. Labour 
of itself generates no wealth, but derives it 
from, and is dependent for it on, nature. 
Besides, in order that there may be labour 
there must be labourers. Labour without 
labourers is a nonsensical abstraction. But 
a labourer is the result of a great deal of 
saving, represents a large amount of capital, 
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not his own. For years before he could do 
any productive labour his parents or other 
benefactors had to feed and clothe, lodge, 
tend, and educate him ; and he may well feel 
bound to repay them in some measure for 
those sacrifices of theirs to which he owes 
his strength and power to labour. After he 
has acquired power to labour he must, if 
without capital of his own, contract and co- 
operate with someone who has it, in order 
that he may be provided with the necessaries 
of life and the means of production, so as to 
be free to work usefully and effectively ; but 
he cannot reasonably expect that he will get 
the help of the capitalist without giving an 
equivalent. Further, the intelligence which 
foresees when, where, and how labour may 
be most profitably applied, which, by dis- 
coveries, inventions, shrewdness, and watch- 
fulness, increases its effectiveness, saves it 
from waste, and secures good markets for 
its products—the intelligence which super- 
intends and directs industrial enterprises—is 
as clearly entitled to be remunerated as is 
the exertion of muscular force in the execu- 
tion of industrial operations. To say, then, 


that labour alone is the source of wealth is 
as extreme and as absurd as to say that 
natural agents alone, or capital alone, or in- 


telligence alone, is its source. Wealth is the 
result of labour, of natural agents, and of 
capital, intelligently combined and intelli- 
gently used. The amount of it produced in 
any given case depends not only on the 
amount of labour employed in its produc- 
tion, but also on the quantity of material to 
work on, the extent of capital engaged in 
the occupation, and the measure of executive 
and directive intelligence put forth. Hence, 
where wealth is produced not only the 
labourer, but the supplier of material also, 
the owner of capital, and the managing in- 
tellect, have all a right to share in it, for 
they have all contributed to produce it. 

If labour is not the sole source of wealth 
the whole socialist doctrine as to labour is 
erroneous, and, in particular, the conclusion 
that all wealth ought to belong to the 
labourers is plainly unjust. I must add, 
that if labour were the source of all wealth, 
the conclusion that landlords, capitalists, and 
non-operatives should have no share in it 
would be very questionable. Bastiat fully 
admitted the premises yet entirely denied 
the conclusion, as he held that the wealth 
which consists in rent and capital is as natu- 
ral and legitimate a result of labour as that 
which consists in wages, and as justly owing 
to proprietors and capitalists as wages to 


sume, but not easy to prove. 





workmen. I donot doubt that he could haye 
victoriously maintained his position against 
any attack of Karl Marx. Nay more, were 
the Collectivism of Karl Marx established, it 
could by no possibility confer on labourers 
what he taught them to look for as their due, 
the whole produce of their labours, but onl 
such part of it as remains after deduction of 
an equivalent to rents, whatever it might be 
called, of the wealth necessary to maintain 
the collective capital, and of the expenses of 
government and administration. That a 
larger share of the produce would be left for 
the labourers than at present is easy to as- 
I shall return, 
however, to this subject in a later paper. 

A superficial observer, and especially, per- 
haps, if he be an ordinary manual labourer, 
is apt to fall into the mistake of supposing 
that the labour directly and immediately spent 
on a thing is the only labour involved in that 
thing. The shoemaker when he has finished 
a pair of shoes may thoughtlessly imagine 
that they are wholly his work, and that he is 
entitled to receive the whole value of them. 
But in this he deceives himself. He alone 
has not made the shoes ; those who prepared 
his leather and formed his tools, whoever pays 
him a wage or lets him his shop, or finds 
customers for his shoes, and even the police- 
man, soldier, and sailor, the magistrate, the 
judge, and cabinet minister, who secure him 
from disturbance, violence, and fraud in the 
prosecution of his business, have all contri- 
buted to the production of the shoes, and to 
the worth of the shoes. It takes a good 
many more people than shoemakers to make 
shoes, and still more to make good markets 
forshoes. And so of all other things. Se 
ciety is not even now, whatever Socialists 
may say to the contrary, essentially or mainly 
anarchy and confusion and strife. A remark- 
able and beneficent order, a marvellous natural 
organization, is to be seen in it when we look 
a little below the surface. All classes com- 
posing it are wondrously bound together, 
intimately dependent on one another, and 
constantly co-operating even when they have 
no wish to do so, no consciousness that they 
are doing so, yea, co-operating often in and 
through their very competition. 

The teaching in economics then, which 
leads any class of men to believe that they 
alone produce wealth, will not bear examina 
tion, and can only do harm. Whoever seeks, 
for example, to persuade workmen that it ® 
their labour alone which has produced the 
wealth of the world, and that therefore for 
capitalist or inventor to be rich while work 
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men are poor is an injustice, is labouring to 
mislead them. He is fully warranted, in- 
deed, to advise them to look carefully to their 
own interests, and to be unitedly on the alert 
that capitalists and inventors do not get more 
than their fair share of the produce of labour ; 
put if he goes farther, and denies that the 

italist and inventor have real claims, and 

e claims, to remuneration out of the pro- 
duce of labour, he becomes a sower of tares, a 
breeder of mischief. But for capitalists and 
inventors workmen would be either much 

rer or much fewer than they are. But 
for Sir Titus Salt and those who aided him 
with their science and inventiveness, there 
would not have been the multitude of workers 
at Saltaire, or the mass of wealth there pro- 
duced. Of course, they without the work- 
men would have been as helpless as would 
the workmen without them. But as in war 
the fact that officers cannot do without sol- 
diers any more than soldiers without officers 
is no reason for representing officers as con- 
tributing nothing to victories, and for sowing 
dissension between officers and privates, so 
is it in industry with regard to employers 
and employed. A great general, although 
not striking a blow with his own hand, may 
do more to determine the success of a cam- 
paign than many thousands of the actual 
fighters ; and, in like manner, a great capi- 
talist endowed with commercial genius may 
countformore in theachievements of industry 
than multitudes of those who carry into effect 
what he devises and commands. The in- 
debtedness of labour to capital is enormous; 
its indebtedness to science and invention is 
enormous ; and it is as wrong for labour to 
ignore this as for capital, science, and inven- 
tion to ignore their enormous indebtedness 
to labour. 

When Socialists fail to establish that labour 
alone originates and deserves wealth, they 
naturally proceed to argue that it at least 
produces more than is acknowledged, and is 
entitled to more than it receives. They insist 
that under the present reign of competition 
the distribution of the produce of industry 
is unjust; that the labourer gets too little 
and the capitalist too much; that too little 
goes to wages, too much to profits and rents. 
Competition, “anarchic individualist com- 
petition,” is denounced with heartiest vehe- 
mence. It is represented as internecine war, 
as essentially inhuman and immoral, as the 
hateful process through which the iron law 
of wages operates, as the root of manifold 

ls and iniquities, and especially as the 
main cause of the prevalence of starvation 





and misery alongside of luxury and waste. 
Even this part of the plea for Socialism, how- 
ever, is not made out, although the eloquence 
which has been expended on it will be readily 
granted to have been often generous in spirit 
and motive, and cannot be denied to have 
been popularly most effective. It is quite pos- 
sible, and even quite common, for capital as 
well as labour to get too little remuneration. 
Labour may, and not infrequently does, ask 
more than capital can give. The griefs and 
losses of capital are not imaginary, or few, or 
light. At the same time it is perfectly true 
that labour in its conflict or co-operation with 
capital often gets too little, and is always in 
danger of getting too little. And it is most 
desirable that it should obtain all that is due 
to it, all that it possibly can consistently 
with that general industrial and social pros- 
perity on which its own welfare depends. 
But even under the reign of competition it is 
far from powerless to obtain this. With ade- 
quate and correct knowledge of the labour 
market and of what may in each trade under 
actual circumstances be reasonably and safely 
demanded, and with organization and energy 
to give effect to its demands and to defend 
its interests, it can hopefully hold its own in 
any controversy which it may have with 
capital ; and under the reign of competition 
this knowledge, energy, and organization it 
has acquired to a remarkable extent, and is 
constantly increasing and perfecting. Would 
it be able to struggle as effectively against 
the authoritative and unified administration 
of capital under the reign of Collectivism ? 
It is further true that where there is com- 
petition there must be temptation to have 
recourse to ignoble and unfair means of suc- 
cess, to lying and cheating, to cruelty and 
injustice. Where competitors are numerous 
and competition keen, many will: probably 
succumb to the temptation. But if this 
happen it will be their own fault. Daily 
experience amply testifies that, in spite of 
competition, merchants and operatives can 
be not only truthful and honest, but even 
generous and self-denying. The excesses 
to which competition may lead afford no 
reason for the suppression of competition ; 
they afford a reason merely for restraining 
it within moral and rational limits, for pre- 
venting or punishing hurtful or wicked con- 
duct prompted by greed of gain. And this 
is a task which the State is clearly bound 
to undertake. Whatever else the State may 
be, it is society organized for the maintenance 
and realisation of justice. A State which 
does not hold the balance equal between con- 
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flicting interests and parties, which allows 
any one class of its citizens to oppress or 
plunder any other class, which does not 
prevent individuals from doing wrong or 
injury to the community, is a State which 
fails to justify its own existence. It mani- 
festly does not perform its duty or fulfil its 
mission. The State is an essentially ethical 
organism and institute, and the laws of ethics 
condition, permeate, and rightfully regulate 
and limit the entire economic life. The 
more of industrial freedom and general 
liberty the members of the State enjoy, not 
the less but the more scope and need are 
there for the ethical superintendence and 
intervention of the State. Those who sup- 
pose that an ample and practical recognition 
of the ethical character and functions of the 
State is a distinctive feature of Socialism, or 
incompatible with approval of the compe- 
tition inseparable from industrial freedom, 
are utterly mistaken. 

Again, wherever competition prevails some 
must succeed and others fail, some will be at 
the front and others in the rear. This does 


‘not imply that those who fail or fall behind 
will be absolutely worse off than they would 
have been had no competition existed. There 
may be universal competition and yet uni- 


versal improvement. After seventy years of 
industrial and capitalist competition in this 
country, pauperism is not found to have 
grown in proportion either to wealth or 
population ; it is found to have greatly de- 
creased relatively to both. Seventy years 
ago there were as many paupers in London 
as there are now, although the City has 
more than tripled its population in the inter- 
val. During the last twenty-five years, “‘ the 
machinery epoch,” in which competition has 
been at its keenest, labour has been better 
remunerated relatively to capital than at any 
former epoch, and the general improvement 
in condition of the labouring population has 
been most marked. Competition is not the 
direct or necessary cause of poverty, misery, 
or crime, and its suppression would not be 
their removal, As under the reign of com- 
petition, however, these evils largely exist, 
and as in all our large centres of population 
many of the physically, intellectually, and 
morally weak or lethargic, and many who are 
unfavourably situated, break utterly down, 
and fall into the loathsome mass of pauperism 
and crime, which is the standing reproach 
and shame of our civilisation, society ought 
andoubtedly to occupy itself in earnest en- 
deavour to prevent and suppress misery and 
vice. To abandon the fallen and unfortunate 





to their fate, to say “let the fittest survive,” 
is unchristian and inhuman ; it is even inex. 
pedient, and sure to degrade, corrupt, ang 
weaken a people. Mr. Spencer has done 
grievous injustice to his own theory of de- 
velopment in representing it as involyi 
such a conclusion. The State, it seems to 
me, is clearly under the law of duty in rela. 
tion to the destitute and helpless. If, indeed, 
their wants can be more wisely and efficiently 
relieved by individual charity or special 
organizations than by its own intervention, 
then, of course, it ought not to intervene; 
but if this be not the case it must act itself, 
and supplement private charity in so far as 
it is insufficient, taking due care neither to 
deaden the germs of self-help nor to dry up 
the sources of voluntary liberality. It is 
further its duty to watch over the institutions 
and administration of private charity lest 
they increase and confirm, as they so often 
do, the very evils which they are intended 
to diminish and remove. 

And now, after these elucidations, I do not 
hesitate to give my entire assent to the prin- 
ciple of industrial competition, and to reject 
the antagonistic principle of Socialism as alto- 
gether erroneous and pernicious. What 
really is the principle of industrial competi- 
tion assailed ? Nothing less, but also nothing 
more, than the principle of industrial liberty, 
than the affirmation of a man’s right to 
labour, and to live by his labour, as he judges 
to be best and most expedient, so long as he 
does not thereby wrong and injure his fellow- 
men. Whatever Socialists may say to the con- 
trary, the principle of competition, or laisser 
faire, has never been otherwise understood by 
economists ; and thus understood, it is simply 
identical with liberty in the sphere of econo- 
mics, and one form of that liberty which 
makes man a moral personality. Is it, then, 
unchristian? If it be, so much the worse 
for Christianity. Any religion which denies 
man to be thus far free must be itself so far 
false. Is the principle immoral? On the 
contrary, it is the recognition of a moral 
right, the affirmation that man is a free moral 
being or law unto himself in regard to his 
own labour. Is it unjust? No, because it 
is limited by justice. Is it a warrant for 
selfishness, for unneighbourly or unbrotherly 
dealing, for disregarding the interest of the 
community at large? It may seem so at the 
first glance, and socialist writers continually 
assume that it must be so. But this view i 
most superficial, as Bishop Butler conclusively 
showed long ago. Competition, as the term 
is used in economics, implies self-love, @ te 
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to one’s own interest ; altruism is not 
the immediate source of any merely business 
transaction. But he who confounds self-love 
with selfishness, or supposes that regard to 
one’s own interest implies disregard of or 
aversion to the interests of others, or ima- 
gines that there is any natural or peculiar 
opposition between self-love and benevolence, 
js an inaccurate observer and thinker, and 
shows an ignorance of rudimentary mental 
and moral truths which one does not expect 
to find displayed by educated Englishmen, 
the countrymen of Bishop Butler. A really 
reasonable regard to a man’s own interest 
has not an anti-social but a social tendency. 
Men cannot truly, or on the whole and in the 
long run, secure their own good by looking 
only to their own good. Every man in 
order to attain his own true good must work 
towards the good of others; and so every 
dass of men, in order to promote their own 
true interest, must have in view also what is 
best for the community. Aiming at the 
higher end is the indispensable condition of 
gaining the lower end. 

Then, we must not forget to ask, What is 
the principle which Socialism has to oppose 
to, and which it would substitute for, compe- 
tition? Is it co-operation? Certainly not. 


If men are entitled to be free to compete, 
they are at the same time and to the same 


extent entitled to co-operate. If they would 
compete successfully they must also largely 
co-operate. With the utmost freedom of 
competition prevailing, the workmen of Eng- 
land have become more closely united, more 
practically fraternal, and more strongly and 
healthily organized, than those of countries 
fettered by so-called protection. The real 
opposite of competition or liberty is compul- 
sion or slavery, the authoritative assignment 
to each man of the work which he has to do. 
This is what genuine Socialism, what Collec- 
tivism, proffers us. This is its distinctive 
principle ; it is also its decisive condemna- 
tion. It means robbing man of his true self, 
of what gives to his soul and conduct dignity 
and worth. It is treating man as a thing 
ora beast, not as a person. The organiza- 
tion of labour, or of society, thus to be ob- 
tained would be dearly bought whatever 
might be the material advantages which it 
conferred. These advantages would pro- 
bably be very few and slight, and the dis- 
advantages numerous and enormous. 
Socialists dwell on what they regard as 
the injustice of the rate of wages being fixed 
by competition according to the proportion 
of supply and demand. The truth is that if 





the rate were exactly fixed between real 
supply and demand, it would be quite justly 
fixed. Injustice comes in because it is often 
not so fixed. Absolute justice is difficult to 
obtain in this world. Who hopes to see a 
perfectly just income-tax? Is there any bar- 
gain, any at least not of the very simplest 
kind, in which one of the parties does not get 
more and the other less than is exactly 
right? I have no doubt that labourers have 
often the worst of it in their contracts with 
capitalists, and would approve whatever can 
aid them to get their proper share of the 
produce of industry. But to encourage them 
to quarrel with the law of supply and demand, 
instead of to study its operations and to act 
accordingly, is as absurd as it would be to 
attempt to enrage us against the law of 
gravitation. The law of gravitation will 
break our necks, if we do not take care. The 
law of supply and demand will leave us with- 
out a penny, if we donot take care. The les- 
son is, Take care ; it is not, Set aside the law. 

Socialists have failed to show that any 
other method of determining the rate of 
wages due to labour would be as just as the 
one which they condemn. Some have pro- 
posed as a substitute for it an equal dis- 
tribution of the produce; they would pay 
every man alike. It is avery simple plan, 
but also a very unjust one. Men differ 
much in ability, and their labours differ 
much in quality and worth. To ignore these 
differences—to treat mere “botching” and 
genuine work, unskilled and skilled labour, 
carelessness and carefulness, stupidity and 
genius, as equal—would be essentially un- 
just, dishonouring to labour, discouraging to 
talent, energy, and conscientiousness, and 
hurtful to society. Saint-Simon and others 
have said, distribute in proportion to ability ; 
give to every man according to his capacities. 
But even if it be granted that this shows a 
sense of justice, how is it to be acted on? 
How is society to ascertain and judge of 
men’s abilities unless by letting them have 
free scope to show what they can do; or how 
can it estimate the worth of what they do 
except by finding out what value is assigned 
to it by those who set any value upon it? 
Louis Blanc said, distribute according to wants ; 
take from men according to their abilities 
and give to them according to their needs. 
He did not explain what he meant by a want, 
or what wants he meant. But whatever he 
meant, we may be sure that if his formula 
were to be acted on in any society, abilities 
would decrease and wants increase in that 
society in a very remarkable manner. 
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Karl Marx, as I have previously mentioned, 
maintains that the value of work should be esti- 
mated according to the quantity of socially neces- 
sary labour expended, or, in equivalent terms, ac- 
cording to the time which must be on the average 
occupied in the work. There is neither reason- 
ableness nor justice in this view. Mere ex- 
penditure of labour does not produce any 
value, and is not entitled to any remunera- 
tion. A man may labour long and hard in 
producing something in which nobody can 
see any use or beauty. If he do so he will 
get nothing for his labour, and he has no 
right to expect anything for it. He may 
expend ten hours’ labour in producing what 
there is so little demand for that he will get 
merely the pay of one hour’s work for it. If 
he say that this is not fair, that as it has cost 
him ten hours’ work it is worth ten hours’ 
work, he will be told that it is only worth 
that in his eyes, and because he has wasted 
nine hours’ work upon it. It is impossible 


to eliminate from the determination of value 
the elements of use, demand, rarity, limita- 
tion, and to fix it exclusively by quantity or 
duration of labour. Besides, the doctrine of 
Marx leaves out of account the infinite dif- 
ferences of quality in labour, and implicitly 
reduces the labour of rare intelligence, of 


exquisite artistic taste, and supreme genius 
to the level of the mere muscular exertion 
which may be replaced with advantage, wher- 
ever possible, by the action of a machine or 
an animal. In a word, it is as dishonouring 
to human labour, as unjust and discouraging 
to talent and merit in human labour, as the 
doctrine of Communism itself. Yet this 
doctrine Marx regarded as the very corner- 
stone of his Collectivism. On it he rested 
entirely his hope of a just payment of labour 
employed in production within the Collec- 
tivist community. Every suggestion which 
he has made, or which his followers have 
made, as to the administration of distribution 
in the Collectivist world, is but an application 
of it. If it be not true, the “labour certi- 
ficates” and “labour cheques,” of which we 
have heard so much, can be no better than 
false bank-notes. That a system built on 
such a corner-stone should have obtained the 
eonfidence of so many persons shows that 
there is still far. too much faith of a kind 
even in Europe. 

So long as Socialists cannot give us better 
rules than those just indicated for the remu- 
neration of labour, or for the distribution of 
the produce of industry among those con- 
eerned in production, we must keep to the 
method to which we are accustomed. It 





may not always work entirely to our satis. 
faction. Still it works with some considerable 
measure of justice and success on the whole, 
is not incapable of being improved, and does 
not prevent co-operation, industrial partner. 
ship, participation in profits, or other like 
schemes, being tried. But socialist plans, so 
far as yet divulged, are so unjust or g0 
a that it is obvious they would not work 
at all. 

Such being the state of the case, we should 
not hastily assent to certain sweeping charges 
often made by Socialists against the system 
under which we are living, and under which 


‘society will probably long require to con- 


tinue. I have only space to glance at two of 
these charges. 

In the present state of economic discussion 
the allegation that the law of wages reduces 
the majority of labourers to the bare means 
of subsistence can only be regarded as a 
sign of ignorance or bias. No competent 
and impartial economist now fails to reeog- 
nise that Ricardo’s treatment of the law of 
wages was vitiated by the omission of im- 
portant elemer‘s which should have been 
taken into account; and still less is any such 
economist unaware that Lassalle’s exaggera- 
tion of Ricardo’s conclusion is a gross carica- 
ture of the real law, devoid of theoretical 
justification, and decisively contradicted by 
the history of wages. The law of wages 
tends to press us down to bare subsistence 
no otherwise than water tends to drown us. 
Water tends to drown us, and will drown us, 
if we do not keep out of it, or cannot swim, 
or make no use of ship, boat, or saving appa- 
ratus. The law of wages tends to draw us 
down to bare subsistence, and will draw us 
to that level if we do not exercise self- 
restraint and temperance, if we are content 
to be unintelligent and unskilled in our work, 
if we do not strive to develop our faculties 
and improve our condition, if we do not seek 
the best market for our labour, and if we are 
in other ways untrue to ourselves. Water, 
however, notwithstanding its tendency to 
drown us, drowns not one of us of itself, or 
apart from our occasional misfortunes, oF 
want of skill, or want of prudence. 
equally the law of wages, notwithstanding 
its tendency towards bare subsistence, drags 
not one of us down to that of itself, or apart 
from our exceptional ill-luck, or our ins 
cient intelligence or virtue, or our lack of 
skill or energy. 

To represent wages as a badge of degrada 
tion and slavery is another common mit 
representation. It is obviously un 
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There may be, and I have no doubt are, 
many defects to amend in connection with the 
system of wages, but there is nothing demean- 
ing or dishonouring in it in itself. Wages 
imply in the very notion of them that the re- 
ceiver of them is a moral and free being, with 
aright of property in himself. The slave and 
serf as such cannot be the recipient of wages, 
but only of the sustenance thought requisite 
to maintain their efficiency as instruments of 
labour, or a something more to stimulate 
their exertions. But neither sustenance itself 
nor a premium on labour is a wage, precisely 
because the latter implies that the faculties 


of him who receives it are his own, and that 
he is entitled to use them as hisown. There 
is, therefore, in the receiving of wages no- 
thing akin to slavery or serfdom. On the 
contrary, it is essentially contrasted to them 
—sharply separated from them—so that 
where it is they cannot be, and where they 
are it cannot be. To earn wages a man must 
be a free man, must have his faculties at his 
own disposal, and be entitled to employ them 
primarily for his own good. There is no 
more slavery er dishonour in the workman 
receiving wages than in the capitalist taking 





profits. 
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WAS at a market town in the West of 
Ireland, and had proposed leaving and 
going farther south on the Irish coast, when 
I was reminded that the great fair was to 
take place, and that it was imperative I should 
stay for it. I had been sadly disappointed 
by the comparatively lifeless, listless Irish- 
man of fact ; for I wanted to see that happy, 
joyous, jigging Paddy of fiction, end I was 
told that at a fair you really did see Paddy 
to perfection, and that he would be as happy 
and jolly when the fair was over and the 
coins were in his pocket, as even I could de- 
sire. So with this in view I decided to stay 
and see the great pig and cattlefair. It was 
to last. two days ; the first was to be the pig 
fair, with a little cattle-selling in the after- 
noon; the second day was to be purely a 
cattle fair. 

For some time I had been noticing, in my 
excursions in the neighbourhood, large droves 
of cattle coming slowly along the roads, and 
a — great number more than I had pre- 
viously noticed feeding in the fields round 
the town. Many of. these fields, indeed one 
might say most, had no gates at all, the 
loosely piled stone wall went the whole way 
round without a break of any sort. At first 
it was as great a puzzle to me as the apple- 
dumpling question was to the royal George. 
How in the name of all the saints did these 
fat cattle get into the field? Did they jump 
the wall? Perhaps they were all born in 
that same field, and lived there happily ever 
afterwards. Were they dropped from some 
balloon? The solution of the dumpling 
difficulty solved this also. The walls are 
built round the cattle, at least that part by 











which the creatures enter; and when they 


leave the drover placidly pushes a bit of the 
wall down, and by that gap they all troop 
out. When it is desired again to put cattle 
in, they drive them in and build up the wali 
once more. 

The day before the fair began the whole 
placed seemed charged with an electric-like 
excitement. In the hotel where I stayed, it | 
was intimated that they hoped I would give 
my orders early as they were going to be 
very busy. Further it was suggested that if 
we all went early to bed it would be as well, 
as we were sure to be awake early, and this 
proved to be the case with a vengeance. 
For at 2 am. I was awoke by what I 
thought at first was an unusually noisy and | 
discordant German band. Never in the 
future tell me of pigs simply squeaking, why 
they can do the deep base notes of a basso 
profondo magnificently. They can simulate 
all the nasal tones of an American organ ; 
they can roar as loud and fiercely as any 
bull, and they can do that piteous tre- 
molo as well as Joachim could on a price- 
less violin. The pig, in short, has great 
musical capacity, especially in the early | 
hours. The music that awoke me, and which | 
when once started hardly left off for a single | 
moment till two P.M., when the pig market | 
ended, sometimes was. loud, ear-piercing 














—positive torture ; at others a gentle, con- 
tinual rumble of hoggish murmurings and 
musings—for I think the pig muses, Why 
the pigs sang so high was because they were 
having their tails pulled ; and why they were 
having their tails pulled was because these 
first-comers were. in such haste to have their 
pigs out of the carts they had brought them 
in from all sorts of different parts of the 
country, frequently from a great distance. 
Cattle can be and are driven great distances 
along the high roads; sheep too are amen- 
able to a certain degree, and can also be 
walked down to the market ; but the pig is 
altogether something different, and the poor- 
est, unless living in close proximity to the 
town, are feign to have them brought down 
on wheels of some description or other. The 
pig cannot be reasoned with—and so when it 
is required of him that he shall do anything 
it is by coaxing alone. Frequently we saw the 
bare-legged, red-petticoated women stroking 
and patting their pets, using endearing terms; 
and the pig would then cease his struggles 
against the rope that held his hinder leg and 
gradually sink down on his hams in 4 
slightly mollified frame of mind. One woman 
we absolutely saw wiping her pig’s face with 
what I presume was her pocket-handkerchief, 
whether to wipe his tears away, or if tore 
move some speck and so enhance his beauty, 
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Ido not know. Most of the peasant people 
brought in three pigs, some twice as many, 
some one, some two; but, however many, 
they always endeavoured if possible, to tie 
the respective ropes of two together. These 
two never did, no two pigs ever could, 
act together ; and so if one wanted to rush 
one way and bite an enemy’s ear, his com- 
panion was certain just at that moment to 
wish to sit down, and sitting down would 
effectually stop the other’s progress. Some- 
times, it is true, a couple would mutually 
agree to start off on a voyage of discovery ; 
but not starting with a fixed idea of what 
was to be their goal, the one would inevit- 
ably pull against the otter. And so it came 
to pass that all, when‘once fairly out of the 
carts and properly coupled, were pretty much 
in hand, and soon forgetting the insult and 
injury to their tails a¢eepted the inevitable, 
and became resigned. Q@ontinually, however, 
new instalments were arfiving, and disem- 
barking saw the same scene repeated over 
and over again, till at last the market-place 
was full of a great herd of clean pigs and 
very dirty people ; and later on, as I walked 
about in the crowd, I thought continually 
that some of the pigs would really have done 
well as an advertisement for some patent 
soap. Living, as most of these pigs do, in 
the cottagers’ rooms, they do not have the 
same filthy, dirty beds which they do in the 
average English peasant’s sty; and the 
women-folk taking more pride in their pigs, 
keep them clean, as they are shrewd enough 
to know they will stand a better chance of 
selling them. Their children not being sale- 
able, soap would be wasted. 

I noticed if suddenly there was a large 
augmentation of sound to the concert it 
always meant the arrival of some nine months’ 
old pigs; the ones of older growth were 
perhaps more pathetic, but were not quite so 
noisy. The bulk of the pigs brought in were 
of the white breed, many parti-coloured, and 
only a few true black ones. All were good 
passable pigs, in good condition, some really 
very fine ; the best were of the small white 
Yorkshire breed. As the morning advanced 
faces began to grow longer, buyers were 
scarce, and many 
anxiously about, dreading they would have 
to take their troublesome charges back again 


to the distant home by the bog’s side. I found | 


myself getting quite excited as I watched the 
erratic course of the most important men in 


the town at that time, the pig-buyers. They | 


were courted, they were bowed to, 


women 


dropped curtsies to them, men entreated his 





a poor woman looked | 





honour to step this way, just to look at the 
“ graandest pig, shure, that your honour has 
ever cast eyes on,” and I believe that for a few 
short hours Mr. Parnell himself would have 
been compelled to take a back seat whilst 
these popular idols were scribbling mysteries 
in their pocket-books, and handing the 
counterfoils to the lucky seller. One man 
carried a pair of scissors with him and, 
when he had settled to buy, most adroitly 
cut on the pig’s bristly coat some mark which 
branded the beastas his. There was one group 
near me that I wag’ iarly interested in, an 
old woman and girl. I had sketched 
the latter, a jdlly jlittle Irish maiden— 
broad face, honest;lovely eyes, with a sweet 
little uptilted nos’. . Well, ten o’clock came, 
and they hadn’t sold their five pigs. The girl 
had'two to hold. Half-past ten came. Quite 
a third of the pigs had changed hands, and 
were being carted away, still this woman’s 
were unsold. She began now to scold the 
poor girl every time the pigs got unruly, and 
I saw by the latter's wistful eyes it was about 
as much as she could do to hold her pigs, for 
the big tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
I couldn’t stand this. I was very nearly 
rushing in and buying the five pigs myself, 
but thoughts of what my wife and London 
household would say held me back, and I 
turned away to study some other characters, 
and the characters were endless. Here one 
woman, not content with showing some three 
or four petticoats in the ordinary way, had 
put one on so that her dirty face peered 
through the opening that should have en- 
circled her waist. Knee-breeches were worn 
by nearly every one of the countrymen, their 
coats all of a rough material, which I ven- 
tured to call home-spun cloth to one man, 
and he at once corrected me, and told me 
it was only a rough flannel. Some were 
black, some blue-grey, some a chocolate- 
brown, some bright indigo-blue, but what- 
ever the colour they were always venerable. 
Some were patched and patched, so that little 
of the original remained. Most were, how- 
ever, allowed to go their own sweet way, and 
were in holes and rents from the collar to the 
tail; some had bone buttons, some brass, 
some none. All, however, had one great 
point of resemblance ; not one ever looked as 
if it was made for its wearer. At last I 





turned to where I left the women. They 
| were gone. I felt so annoyed with myself 
| for not having kept watch closer ; but it was 
no good. I looked everywhere, but could see 
sothing of them. An hour later, turning 4 
| street-corner, I met the little girl. “ Well, 
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have you sold your pigs?” ITasked. And 
her little face at once broke all over into 
smiles. ‘‘ Yes and we have.” “And ata good 
price?” ‘Yes and we have,” she said so 
prompt that I felt quite relieved. I gave 

er a trifle for having sketched her, and she 
went away fairly radiant, a little believing, 
however, I think, that I had escaped out of 
the local asylum. By this time it was nearly 
twelve, and the market was cleared of pigs ; 
and cattle that had been kept up back yards 
and sheds were now beginning to encroach on 
the market-place. Once and again a pig being 
driven off would escape, and come plunging 
through the densely packed square, amidst 
shouts and shrieks from everyone and every- 
thing; but as a whole things were now 
quieter, the pigs were the naughty boys; 
directly they left there was something like 
peace, in short there was a lull in the storm. 
The few cattle that were brought in were 
comparatively orderly, and one had time and 
opportunity to study the pigs and the bul- 
locks’ masters and mistresses. 

The popular idea of the Irishman is a droll, 
fun-loving fellow, ready to dance a jig or 
have a real illigant foight, in which he will 
either get his own head broken or else break 
another’s, alike with equal urbanity. That 
was the Irishman’s true portrait at the 


‘beginning of this century, but famine and 
‘distress, and. the course of years, have 


altered all that. The result is only what 
might be expected. And so here we found 
|them. In spite of what we were told 
| would be the case, I think I can honestly 
say that there was less true mirth here than 
|there would have been at a similar gather- 
|ing in an English market-place. Continv- 
|ally, in looking at the men and women, 
;one felt at a glance the women were the 
superior in every way. Their faces showed 
| it—clean, square, massive faces often, always 
solid and sensible. I did not see so many 
beautiful faces as I expected. The eyes 
were always good, but the great charm of 
the face lay in its total expression of quiet 
strength. Some had faces of that serene 
sort, such as one associates with Friends. 
Speaking in broad general terms, the male 
physiognomy was as repulsive as the womens 
were agreeable. Large animal mouths, 
small, weak, retreating chins, roving restless 
| eyes, all gave the idea of a low type ; anda 
I watched these solid, sedate, b ack-cloaked 
women assisting their drunken spouses into 
the family cart as they prepared to drive 
back to their distant homes, I felt that 
in that particular case, woman was iD 

the better half. In the children, boys and 





AT AN IRISH FAIR 








girls do not show this marked respective 
difference, but as soon as they come to their 
teens it is quite traceable. The only dancing 
I saw was of a very artificial character. A 


man with a frightful wind instrument of the | 


bagpipe order went round to the public- 
al and his “mate” did shuffling and 
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damage that was being done was on the 
other side ; for the sticks were going, thwack, 
thwack, thwack on the poor, tired beasts. 
At five, sleep now being impossible, I got up 
and found the square a great sea of surging 
white and brown cattle, all in clusters, but 
so close together that one group came right 


stamping, and other antics, during the brief | against the next. There appeared to be a 
intervals that he was not walking round | continual fixed battle going on between the 


with the hat. 


large droves of bullocks coming along the 
roads, began, as I have said, immediately the 
pigs went home ; but it began, as all great 
things do, in a small way. Every one told 
me 
“ Ah, but you must wait for to-morrow ; 
it was going to be a grand fair,” and sure 
enough it was. 

As the day before, the moment it was two 
o'clock arrivals commenced, with not nearly 
so much noise on the part of the animals, 


but with infinitely more on the side of the | 


proprietors. A drover, whatever bad he has 
about him, has certainly one good point, and 
that is his lungs. He made the dead of the 
night hideous. Several times I looked out ; 


his piercing yells were so fearful. I imagined 
some ferocious bull must be goring him to 


death ; but as far as I could see all the 





| groups of cattle and their guardian angels. 


The cattle fair for which we had seen those | The angels wanted the whole fifteen or 


twenty heads to be all together in the centre 
with their bodies radiating out like the 
spokes of a wheel. This design the bullocks 
would not lend their bodies to; it meant 
that they gazed alone into each other’s 
stupid faces, and saw nothing of the busy 
world. The cruelty that this led to was 
simply sickening, the repeated blows of thick 
sticks on the poor animals’ faces was enough 
to drive one mad; the noses of several 
were bleeding. Although in a way this second 
day was the great day of the fair, it was not 
half so pleasant to watch. At the first one 
saw kindness, tact, and coaxing used towards 
the stock ; now it was nothing but cruelty, 
more or less thoughtless, but still very gross. 
Here the Irishman showed his love of hitting 
something and breaking heads; yesterday 
the Irishwoman showed what a consummate 

















Driving pigs. 
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power she has of wheedling and cajoling. 
The cattle were as thick as bees at swarming 
time, with the result that if one group moved, 
it meant chaos for a large area. One group 
pressed on to another ; the men, wedged up 
between legs, tails, and horns, used their 
sticks with redoubled vigour, but their blows 
were too numerous and too ill-directed ; for 
frequently when it was wished that a beast 
should go forward in a certain direction, 
simultaneously with being cudgelled behind 
he would receive a smart blow right across 
the eyes, which would of course naturally 
make him wheel round; then more cudgel- 
ling and so on. Yesterday the small cot- 
tager and farmer was represented, to-day it 
was the larger people, who left their cattle in 
the hands of hirelings, and verily they did 
not belie their name. In the centre of the 
market-place were two or three carts, con- 
taining the simple wants of a couple setting 
up house. In the cabins when one goes 
in, the only things I can ever see are a chair 
and 4 pail ; so now here on these carts there 
is little else but chairs and pails for sale. 
A wheel or two for reeling off thread used in 
their home-woven stuff, a few plain four- 
legged stools, comprised about all there was 
for the speculative to indulge in. Long 
before the end of the day had come, every 
single article on these stands had been sold, 
to my great surprise, and had they had 
double the amount I think they would have 
sold them all. 

This was not a horse fair ; but still a few 
nags had been brought in along with the 
other stock. Ireland used to be celebrated 
for her horses; an Irish hunter is known 
the world over. Formerly there were cer- 
tain great fairs when enormous numbers 
were brought in, and always changed hands 
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at good prices to buyers who represented 
nearly every nation in Europe. Now year 
by year, they say, the numbers grow } 

and open whispering is heard that the horses 
are not what they used to be. Why is 
there not more attention paid to this most 
important branch of agricultural industry? 
Why is it allowed to drop? They tell 
you the farmers now have not the capital 
to lay out on such a long-waiting game 
as rearing horses, especially hunters, who 
must wait three or more years before they 
are fit and ready. This may be to a cer- 
tain extent true, but it is also evident that 


| throughout the country every one tries to 


make out that they are even worse off than 
they really are. But to return to the few 
horses that had been brought in. They all 
showed a sort of natty blood-like look, and 
almost all were quickly bought up. On in- 
quiry, I found that no such thing as takinga 
horse back ever happens where they are at all 
of an average quality, and that the market for 
first-class animals is practically boundless. 
This then should give confidence and hope to 
ali true lovers of Ireland and her people. 
And further not only can horse-rearing be 
looked to with safety as supplying a much- 
needed want, but there is that other great 
industry of poultry-rearing, for supplying 
the English egg-market. Every year this is 
pointed out at stated intervals in the papers. 
And the enormity of our paying French and 
other Continental farmers some three million 
pounds for an article that we could grow im 
our own country, and peculiarly in Ireland, 
where the large amount of pasture land 
round every farm, whether great or small, 
seems designed for the benefit of countless 
flocks of poultry, cannot be too often pointed 
out and rigidly insisted on. 





“THE DRIFT,” LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Br KATHARINE COOPER. 


‘oo in Spring, the violets blue 
Lift them with so deep a hue, 


As, in seeking, they had caught 
More of heaven than they sought ; 


Dazzled by that azure bright, 
Drank too deep of its-delight ; 


And, in penance for their theft, 
Glad to be as carpet left ; 


Breathing odours that have given 
Wonder which were earth or heaven. 





There in Summer blue-bells quiver, 
And there runs a rippling river 


Of fair grasses where the bee 
Dips in golden ecstasy. 


There great boulders, time-embossed, 
Bleachen grey or richly mossed, 


Are as footstools fair and sweet 
For Diana’s wandering feet. 


Safe as lion in his lair 
Fearless sits the fresh-eyed hare. 





And the couchant rabbit sleeps 
Where the speckled partridge peeps, 


Seared by every breeze that stirs 
Round that nested charge of hers. 


Here and there a lonely tree 
Woos some breeze adown the lea, 


Breeze that soon must sink and tire, 
Unclasped by that lisping lyre. 


Ah! how often there reclined 
Weary form with weary mind, 


By that whispering song beguiled 
Grew gay-hearted as a child, 


And bird and bee and butterfly 





Seemed merrier for the minstrelsy: 
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To that patch of charméd shade 
Wandering odours, weary, strayed, 


Some from bindweed in the corn, 
Some from roses on the thorn ; 


One, of honied fragrance fine, 
From gold crowns of wild woodbine. 


While but flowers bedeck thy soil, 
Drift! thou dream’st through harvest toil. 


There the barley, silvery green, 
Vests the vale with rippling sheen. 


There the wheat spreads far and wide ; 
- Plenty laughs from side to side. 


On thou windest till the sky 
Wears thy ferns’ faint tracery, 


Rising, as should all earth’s joy, 


To that Heaven 


where’s no alloy. 


Old Bridge, Poissy. 
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By Mapame BELLOC, Avrnor or ‘La Berie France,”’ etc. 


N the summer of 1871 I started with a | 
companion on the top of an omnibus 
which at that time connected our village 
with the railway station at St. Cloud. 
Eleven months had passed since we had 
made a hurried flight on Sunday, the 28th of 
August, by that same station, it being sup- 
posed that the Prussian army was within a) 
few hours’ march. The scene on that first 


occasion baffles description. The station was | 


crammed with well-dressed ladies, for the 
neighbourhood is a wealthy one, but all their 


luggage was left behind, to come or not to 
come according to the possibility of getting 
carts. I remember my despair at finding 
that we could take nothing but handbags, for 
our little party was numerous and helpless. 
Of course each group had its couple of chil- 


‘dren and its bonne. Little well-dressed things 


in Sunday costumes, frilled frocks and sailor 
suits with huge collars, and the maids in best 
white caps; pretty young mammas with 
parasols, and handsome old grandmammas 
got up as only old Frenchwomen can get up, 














St. Cloud from the River. 


and all this distracted crowd 
with every box left behind. I 
remember that one small baby, 
missing his afternoon bottle 
of beautiful milk, burst out 
screaming at the top of his 
voice, and made such a piteous 
noise that the whole station- 
full of people cast indignant 
glances at his unhappy parents, 


implying that he ought to have 


been left behind. 
their fault, poor people, that the train was | by a crown of lovely villas, lined the steep 
an hour al a half late, and that the baby | hill-side. So abrupt is the hill that vehicles 
ought to have been in bed in Paris long | are forced to make a long circuit between the 
before. For all this terrified crowd were river and the railway, and in the midst, on 
doing, had they known it, the most foolish | a large terraced platform, stood the beautiful 
possible thing. They were rushing into| church, not long rebuilt by the Emperor, 
Paris, where shortly there was to be no milk | who spent a great deal of money and trouble 
at all, and very little meat, and they were | on all matters connected with the fabrique of 
doing this though all Normandy lay open/| the suburban parishes and their charitable 
behind them with plenty of means of escape. | institutions. Hidden in its leafy screen of 


It was not 


But it is the frightful prerogative of war to 
upset every glimmer of reason in the most 
reasonable people, and they become the vic- 
tims of their automatic habits. A week later 
our cook, a very clever woman, returned to 
shut up the house, and leaving pictures, 
clocks, linen and the expensive copper bat- 
terie de cuisine at the mercy of the advancing 


| secular trees stood the famous Palace, away 
| to the south of the town, full of memories 
‘to all readers of history, and associated by 
, English people with the short life and tragic 
‘death of Henrietta of England. Across the 
river lay the rich luxuriant Bois de Boulogne, 

square miles of greenery, bordered by the 
| towers and spires and domes of Paris. 





army, she actually searched for and founda} On the same omnibus eleven months later 
washerwoman willing, for a consideration,| we took our seats with the same inal 
to take into Paris a huge basket of pears! | getting into the city. The lower roa 
To leave those pears behind would have been | taken by the washerwoman’s cart with the 
an immediate waste too repugnant to her | pears)was impassable, all communication with 
honest and faithful soul ! Bougival being cut off by a huge crevasse 
Such as I have described it was the station | caused by the overflowing of oes negh Fie 
of St. Cloud on the evening of Sunday, the | fountains. These fountains had been ¢ 
28th of August, 1870. The beautiful old | scribed by Dr. Russell of the Times as having’ 
town, full of prosperous shops, and girdled | flooded the library of the villa to which they 
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belonged. The mess and ruin were more| church for a single day. But now, as the 
easily to be imagined than described, and | omnibus rolled along the paré, it passed 
the water, having done its worst in the house, | among roofless houses of which the windows 
soaked down over the garden into the road, | were mere ghastly holes, and the little church 
which being on the side of an abrupt hill, | of Louis had shared in the common wreck, 
opened a great gulf across which not even a | for the village was in a position which made 
butcher’s cart could leap. But this is merely | it dangerous to the headquarters of the Ger- 
a parenthesis, as-our omnibus went on the | man army at Versailles, and the inhabitants 
upper route, where the road itself was intact. | had been sent away, and every house burnt. 
Not so the surroundings. We lumbered | The place was about a mile in length, just a 
through the woods, usually so nicely kept | double row of ruins and nothing more. The 
and so carefully cut, for in the country of | omnibus then turned an angle into the great 
wood fires la taille is a great art and a great | main road, where the villas began ; here was 
industry. The unfortunate thickets looked | the composer Gounod’s house, sticking up in 
as if some giant had been shaving them with | hollow-eyed emptiness, and a little farther 
an ill-cutting razor. They had been hacked | on a great place which had belonged to some 
about mercilessly, lest they might shelter an | Russian general, fond enough of France to 
advancing foe—for this was the zone of the | have made Paris his home; and then another, 
sorties, and more than once the French got and yet another, all big, all handsome, and 
perilously near to Versailles. About two | all burnt, the green vine and the pretty 
miles from our village we caught sight of the | westeria curling about the gates and summer 
walls of the houses of Garches, one of the | houses wherever the devouring flame had 
oldestcommunesin theneighbourhood of Paris, | spared the gardens. Half an hour brought 
The little church had been built by St. Louis | the omnibus to the brow of the hill which 
six hundred years before, and human life had | overhangs the town of St. Cloud. Once 
since that far-away thirteenth century pur- | there was a gate with a great arch here, but 
sued son petit train without an hour’s inter- | some destroyer of the picturesque took it 
mission. For six hundred years had the baker | down under Louis Philippe. Pausing on the 
baked his daily bread in Garches, and we may | brink close to the railway station which runs 





safely say that, save perhaps in the worst along the high level, the town lay apparently 
stress of the French Revolution, the worship | as usual at our feet, and we left the vehicle 
of God had never failed in that little stone | and went down the steps which shorten the 


Ruined Palace, St. Cloud. 
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: . eset 
path for pedestrians. But town there was | gular and charming character is hidden away 
none, in the usual sense of the word. Up | in memoirs which are little read over here, 


street and down street every house was a 
ruin ; to the right, to the left, the shops were 
gutted. One great stone barrack appeared 
to have resisted the action of the fire, and a 
house standing isolated in a garden had been 
apparently forgotten. The strangest thing 
was to see fragments of window curtains and 
muslin blinds, &c., flapping on the empty 
sills of what had once been attic windows. 
How they had escaped I cannot imagine, 
but I know that I saw them, and that they 
looked more fantastic than any other effect 
of fire, for all the floors had fallen in. In the 
midst of the wreck stood the beautiful new 
church on its platform. It was and is quite 
isolated, and the Germans had spared it. 

To the Palace it was impossible to pene- 
trate ; the ruins were dangerous, and to this 
day I believe it remains as it then was, the 
size of the place probably making it too 
costly for the site to be cleared without im- 
perative necessity. It is always affirmed, 
and it is I believe true, that the Palace was 
set on fire by a bomb hurled from Mont 
Valerien: but the town was destroyed as a 
precaution of war by the invaders. Seen 
from the Bois de Boulogne, it must have 
looked as if a fiery volcano had burst out upon 
the green hillside. Our engraving shows the 
church spire and the borders of the Seine, 
where the steamers pass to and fro all day. 
On the open place by the river the indefatig- 
able French shopkeepers had even then set 
up huts and tents of all shapes and sizes, and 
therein were driving a vigorous business, less 
than a year after the great catastrophe. The 
current of life had begun to flow again, and 
the scene resembled one of the t open- 
air fairs of the Middle Ages. Rince then 
St. Cloud has been rebuilt, and pots and 
pans, vegetables, shoes and boots, and tin 
saucepans, again line the steep streets, down 
which no cart can come, and where dogs 
and babies have it all their own way. It is 
enough to make. the foot-passenger rub his 
eyes and ask if that awful vision of a whole 
town destroyed by fire were anything but a 
dream ! 


*THE ROUND FONTAINE. 


That the Palace of St. Cloud was a royal re- 
sidence for some three hundred years, and that 
the daughter of Charles the First there spent 
her brief married life and met her tragical 
death, is known to all the reading world, but 
the picture given by French authors of her sin- 





When her widowed mother took up her resi- 
dence in the French Court, the Queen was 
of course received with all the honours due 
to a daughter of Henri le Grand, and the 
young English children lived with their 
royal cousins during the long minority of 
Louis, under the regency of Anne of Austria, 
At this period Madame Henriette was a very 
plain and awkward little girl. She was pale 
and shy, and her fine eyes were set in a thin 
bony face ; indeed, her extraordinary lean. 
ness caused her to be ceaselessly teased by 
the King and his brother, who were comfort. 
able, handsome little boys, and Louis would 
not dance with her unless formally ordered 
to do so by his mother. The poor child 
“looked ready to bite,” says one vivid ac- 
count ; and when little Monsieur, to whom 
she was early destined in marriage, allowed 
himself to dwell with youthful importance 
on his matrimonial establishment, the King 
snapped at his brother with the amiable 
remark, ‘So you are in a great hurry to 
marry your Bag of Bones.” On the Restora- 
tion of Charles the Second, Queen Henrietta 
took the Princess back to Whitehall, and in 
her native country, and delivered from the 
teasing cousins, the young girl took a new 
departure. Though always retaining a fra- 
gile exterior, she became so charming and so 
intelligent that all accounts of her describe 
her as more bewitching than any of the re- 
nowned beauties of the time. Anne of Aus- 
tria was anxious to see her younger son 
married, and letters began to arrive from 
Paris begging Queen Henrietta to bring baek 
her daughter. In fact; Monsicur himself 
wrote such ardent and pressing epistles, that 
though it was winter time, the English Queen 
gave way, and undertook what was then a 
journey not undevoid of peril. Charles the 
Second accompanied his mother and sister 
for a few days’ journey out of London, and 
the ladies embarked at Portsmouth, but only 
to be driven back imto the harbour by 4 
violent storm. When they at length reached 
Havre, they were again detained by the 
measles, which unromantie malady attacked 
the young Princess. Everything seemed to 
conspire to warn her away from France, but 
she, poor child, was one of the doomed 
Stuarts, and warnings were in vain. She 
reached Paris, and amidst gorgeous cere 
monials was married to her absurd young 
cousin, who had a lifelong mania for fine 
clothes and fine jewels, and when he had 
painted his own face liked nothing so much 
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as an artistic performance on his wife’s fea- 
tures. 

Before many years had elapsed the dainty 
charming creature was carried off in one 
day’s illness. The story of the poisoned 
glass of water is to be read in every history, 
and we will not repeat it here. The truth 
was never known, and even the all-omnipo- 
tent King had to resign himself to the mys- 
tery. The ugly story is best told by Miche- 
let, but he is usually unjust to the Bourbons, 
and there seems no shadow of reason to be- 
lieve that Monsieur was in any way respon- 
sible, except for the very bad company with 
which he surrounded himself. 

But in the memoirs..of the time Madame 
was not fated to disappear. She was said to 
walk in the Palace and in the Park of St. 
Cloud. One of these stories is as much 
authenticated as such ever are. A prince of 
royal blood (I think it was Vendéme) was 
sleeping in a room which opened into the 
great drawing-room. His valet had left him, 
and the Prince was standing by the side of 
the bed, the room being lighted by candles, 
when the door of communication unclosed, 
and to his horror he saw Madame Henriette 
of England advancing noiselessly towards 
him. He gave a great cry, and the figure 
vanished. This story is told with an odd 
amount of very unceremonious detail in the 
original, which makes it certain that Ven- 
déme in telling the story did really believe 
that he recognised Henriette. 

The second appearance is described with 
great eloquence in one of the elder Dumas’ 
historical novels. Dumas was a wonderful 
searcher of old chronicles, and he declares 
that this particular novel of ‘“ La Princesse 
de Monaco” is based on actual documents— 
stolen from the archives of that principality 
in 1793. The book is so lifelike that it is 
exceedingly difficult to make up one’s mind 
where the genuine historical matter begins or 
ends. However, I give the story as he tells it. 

In a certain year during the lifetime of 
Charles the Second, his son, the youthful 
Monmouth, was in France. He could not 
foresee the “bloody tomb” so finely sung 
by Scott in his “ Lay of the Last Minstrel ;” 
but dark presentiments haunted that royal 
race, and having heard that the phantom of 
Madame Henriette had been seen near the 
round pond in the Park of St. Cloud, he per- 
suaded Madame de Monaco (Charlotte de 
Grammont by birth) to go out with him in 
the dead of the night, taking with them two 
men-servants, whom they left a little way 
off among the trees. Midnight struck on 





the great clock of the chateau as the pair 
advanced into the moonlit space round the 
water, and looked at the moss-covered stones 
which had been placed by Henriette herself 
round her favourite fountain. On one of 
these she had in her lifetime been accustomed 
to sit, and there in the silvery light actually 
sat a draped white form, which, as they ap- 
peared, rose to a great height and walked 
towards the wood, waving its right hand. 
Monmouth rushed forward, but in vain, call- 
ing out, “Ma Tante, ma Tante Henriette,” 
The phantom figure vanished, refusing to 
reply. 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Although most of Charlotte Elizabeth’s 
correspondence is dated from Versailles and 
St. Cloud, she occasionally wrote from Fon- 
tainebleau, where as young men the King 
and Monsieur had passed many days in com- 
pany with Henrietta of England. But Fon- 
tainebleau was twenty miles away ‘to the 
south of Paris, and after the building of 
Marly the Court confined itself more and 
more to the beautiful wooded hills amidst 
which stood the three palaces, only a short 
morning’s drive the one from the other. Of 
these only one remains ; St. Cloud has been 


burnt and Marly deliberately destroyed ; 
while Versailles is but a museum; but dis- 
tant Fontainebleau is untouched, unchanged. 
One can still imagine Francis II. and Henry 
IV., and the prime minister, Sully, in his 
great ruff, walking in the gardens, feeding 
the carp, and sitting in the splendid rooms 


of which we give an illustration. Louis 
XIV. was, however, at Fontainebleau in 
November, 1700, when the news came that 
the King of Spain was dead, cnd that the 
little French prince, then known as Duke 
of Anjou, was heir by right to the vacant 
throne; in right of his grandmother. Ma- 
dame, his great-aunt, could not resist ban- 
tering him. They were all hunting in the 
forest, when she heard the Duke of Anjou 
behind her. Says she, “I stopped, and 
said, ‘Pass, Great King! Let your Majesty 
pass.’ I should have liked you to have 
seen how astonished the good child looked 
at my knowing the news. They say the 
King had told him yesterday that, he was 
to be King, but that he was to say nothing 
about it.” She goes on to say that he was a 
very good boy, warmhearted and truthful, 
but that he always kept his mouth open. 
“T have told him of it a hundred times ; at 
the time he is told of it he shuts it, being 
very obedient, but when he forgets again he 
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Salon of Francis I., Palace of Fontainebleau. 


re-opens it.” This little touch of description 
makes one feel the something wrong in the 
child’s brain which was to develop so de- 
plorably in his later life. Anything sadder 
than the story of his two marriages is hardly 
to be read in history. He became maniacal, 
refusing to leave his one room, and keeping 
his second queen also a close prisoner to his 
whims. He was the ancestor of all the 





direct descendants of the old French mon- 
archy, and a degree nearer than the family 
of Orleans. This little glimpse of the child 
passing across the glades of Fontainebleau, 
with his shy manner and open mouth, may 
serve to render the present Spanish mon- 
archy a little more real to the reader of 
telegrams from Madrid. Don Carlos and 
the baby King are the heirs of the Duke of 


Spanish Bourbons, who are therefore the | Anjou, who became Philip V. of Spain. 


POACHERS AND POACHING. 
By HUGH HALIBURTON. 


6 Ss poacher of fifty years ago might be 

relegated to one of three classes, ac- 
cording to the means he employed to entrap 
or take his quarry. He might make use of 
a dog, trained for the purpose—a collie (com- 
monest of country dogs), or a wicked-eyed 


terrier, or the deadly lurcher, which to the | 


speed of the greyhound adds the sagacity of 
terrier or collie, and does its work without 
din. Or the poacher might put his trust in 
snares and nets. Or, lastly, he might make 
service of a gun, kept in some outhouse, or 
secret place in the wilderness, or carried in 
three portions under a capacious coat to the 





scene of execution. Another division of the 
fraternity might be made into poachers who 
had no faith in partnership, poachers who 
hunted in couples, and poaching gangs 
loosely composed for special occasions. In 
the case of couples or gangs, one would some- 
times be detailed to hold the gamekeeper, 
whose interference was dreaded, in talk at 
the crossways or the alehouse, while his 
confreres were setting or examining the 
snares. A decayed poaching ne’er-do-weel 
was never entrusted with this commission; 
the keeper cold-shouldered such a one 
once; but he would talk, not without suspr 
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cion, with a respectable lad of whose inten- 
tions he was still in some degree of doubt. 
Dogs and snares were employed to take 
hares (and rabbits) ; the gun overreached all 
kinds of four-footed and winged game. There 
were lines and leisters for the water. An 
experienced or well-taught poacher went 
about his work methodically, and in many 
instances had no mean knowledge of natural 
history. His first proceeding was to select a 
field for his operations. He knew that the 
hare when startled runs up or across the 
field. When at her ease, and enjoying 
the sense of security, puss “hirples doun 
the fur,” as Burns observed one memorable 
Sunday morning. Gloaming was the usual 
time for setting snares ; they were looked at 
in the morning ; but sometimes, after the snare 


was quietly set, the dog was sent to scour | 
the selected field, and puss was caught while | 


the poachers waited. The snare was set | 
about one yard from the “slap” of the hunt- | 
. ingfield, and ouéside the field. A raid on 
rabbits was commonly conducted on an idle 
afternoon that favoured the use of dogs. A | 
well-trained terrier, with the delight of sport | 
glowing like a spot of fire in each—it 
might be in one—shaggy-browed eye, would 
invade the burrows in business-like style, | 
while a “ gash ” collie hung on the skirts of 
the furzy knowe, and snapt up the scuttling 
fugitives. It was a game of hide-and-seek 
to the dogs, played on the definite principle 
of a division of labour. To poor bunny it 
was something of a more tragic nature. It 
was the acme of sport to such young rustics 
as herd-boys, more especially if they were 
countenanced by the presence of the farmer’s 
son, or the laird’s. It was the apprentice- 
ship of poaching. The herd pieced together | 
his knowledge of the habits of game by | 
watching the practice of gamekeepers. From | 
recognised rabbit-killers he learnt the art of 
snare-setting. 
The poacher had a special equipment to 
avoid detection. Its simplest form was the 
wearing of dark clothes. Desperate fellows | 
wore a bandage of crape, or “ coomed” their 
faces, or otherwise disguised their appear- 
ance. The tools of the night poacher were 
nets, guns, brass wires for the construction 
of snares, and a dog. He generally dispensed 
with a bag. Tying the feet of his quarry | 
together, he flung the furry or plumy burden | 
over his shoulder ; or he hid it near his house, 
probably in a byre, till he satisfied himself 
that the coast was clear. There were in-| 
stances of the poacher marching with his | 
booty into his own house and finding himself 


| 


in the presence of “gamie,” who had dropt 
in, troubled with suspicion of the inmates, 
but ostensibly on a social or even friendly 
visit. The smell of hare on the poacher 
fresh from the fields, and, it might be, a 
trace of hare’s wool sticking here and there 
to his homespun coat, while hardly incrimi- 
'nating evidence, had the natural effect of 
| confirming the gamekeeper’s suspicion. Some 
| rough-and-ready badinage would pass be- 
_ tween them on the subject, but they would 
_ part with the ordinary courtesies at the door, 
|each resolved to watch the other in future 
_ with increased circumspection. 

| . To his acquaintance with natural history 
the practised poacher added the study of 
/meteorology, topography, and of course 
human nature as exhibited in his associates 
and his enemies. He would train his dog to 
carry a lamp on its forehead for dark nights, 
and to run up the furrow for partridges, 
driving the birds before it to his net on the 
head-rig. No hares were netted, as a rule, 
on a bright moonlight night. They scam- 
pered and played about over the fields like 
lambs ; but ona dark fresh night with a wind 
blowing, they kept their roads and ran into 
the snares. There was plenty of moonlight 
poaching with the gun. Watches were al- 
ways set on moonlight nights. At those 
times the regular keepers were assisted by the 
rabbit-killer on the estate. Pheasants, un- 
less well protected, were easily taken. The 
poacher, stepping warily in the plantation, with 
a half-muttered curseto some wakerife cushat, 
and a long fearful pause when a rotten branch 
broke at his elbow with the report of a pistol- 
shot, would presently come upon a cock, with 





_ three or four hens beside him, roosted half- 


way up an ordinary-sized larch or fir-tree. 
Even on a darkish night, on looking up 
through the branches he would make out 
their forms distinctly outlined against the 
sky. He had merely to put up his hand and 
pull them down, tragically stifling all noise 
with stealthy speed. They were half-tamed, 
and not soon scared, if their haunt was near 
the “Big House.” The poacher, while he 
praised their plumpness, had a kind of piti- 
ful contempt for their stupidity. If he was 
perilously near the Big House, and not many 
yards even from the bedroom window and 
lug of the laird, he might try to stupify 
them, especially if high roosted, with the 
fumes of brimstone—‘“ smeek them like 
bees,” as he would say. But this had its own 
peril: they might only cough, and sneeze, 
and shift their perch in rather an alarming 
way. If the laird’s window flew up, and a 
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dog came crashing through the brushwood, | with the oppression of sweet dreams! How 
there followed an exciting time for the | little of the vocal gladness at rising morn of 
baffled poacher. the léafy world of birds, that made him, with 

The instinct of the true sportsman was | the savage leister in his hand, uncover where 
sometimes shown by the poacher in his free | he stood waist-deep in the water, overpowered 
distribution of his night’s plunder. We knew | and overawed into something like pagan de- 
an inveterate poacher, a most companionable | votion by the clamorous praise of the plan- 


rascal in several ways, who as often bestowed | tation near him! “The wud was just 
the fish, which he had painfully poached at | roarin’ wi’ birds: I bude (behoved) to lift my 
midnight, among his poor neighbours, as bar- | bonnet to them,” was the confession of 9 
tered them with the cadger for brandy or a; romantic poacher whose acquaintance in 
bladder of unexcised whiskey. He would | youth we dearly prized. And what did the 
never take money, and would almost have | non-poaching villagers know of the passion 
starved rather than eaten fish. He dis-| of wailing winds which was shrieked into 
couraged poaching among the young and | the night-wanderer’s very heart, or of the 
would have no associate. His ordinary gift | despondency of rain-drenched hills whose 
to a master tradesman at New Year was a/| gloom entered his soul and was not to be 
small sackful of fish, accompanied with a copy | dispelled by a backful of game or by many 
of the Shorter Catechism for each of his three | succeeding suns? They sat by their fireside 
apprentices. The gift was supposed to be | comforts, and shut their doors and their eyes 
anonymous, but it was an open ‘secret that | upon one (and the more impressive) half, the 
“Auld John” was the donor. He never | night half, of the world of Nature. In this 
went to church, except at the summer sacra- | world of natural poetry, to which he was 
ment time, when he took his seat in a front | passive but not insensible, the poacher wasa 
pew of the gallery, and looked down with | ranger. But it was also to him a world of 
pagan interest upon the mystery of the Com- | action, adventure, danger, and not seldom 
munion as celebrated in the “laigh kirk.” | conflict with his fellow men. It was thus 
He showed his respect for religion by regu-| fraught with the elements of both natural 
larly doffing to the minister; and he was | and human poetry. The poacher, however, 
supposed to be the sender of an occasional | kept his experiences of poetical thought, 
very large fish, which mysteriously found its | feeling, and situation to himself, or for 
way by night to the manse porch, wrapt in | favoured listeners in the evening of his life. 
the jacket of a cheap sporting newspaper. It | His confessions, when made, were brief, al- 
was the newspaper—of which he was the | most half-articulate. He never thought of 
only reader in the little community—that | elaboration ; and was guiltless of the arts of 
was believed to have betrayed him. metre and rhyme. 

There was not wanting to the life of the| The gamekeeper’s world was not quite the 
poacher a strong dash of poetry. He had | same as the poacher’s. He, too, doubtless, 
necessarily observant eyes, and a sensitive-| was familiar with the nocturnal aspects of 
ness of perception which not seldom touched | rural and savage scenery, and maintained 
and stirred his feelings. Who, of the deni-| what might be called social relations with 
zens of the everyday realistic world, had his | thought-suggestive solitude, but not under 
opportunities of spying the wild shy graces | the same conditions, nor with the same degree 
of retiring Nature, surprising her in her | of intimacy. Black summer storms of thun- 
hours of private abandon, or feeling her close | der, and the white terror of winter tempest, 
presence in the chamber of midnight woods | which invited the poacher, kept him for the 
or cloud-curtained moors ? Her dread beauty most part within doors, or only drew him 
solemnized him for the moment. He was forth with reluctance. And in his case the 
half-daunted by the temerity of his own | element of personal danger, which gives 
intrusion. He felt, as indeed he was, in a | vitality to feeling, and quickens the imagi- 
new world ;—lifted from the common world | nation, was comparatively a-wanting. The 
of daylight with its three conventional aspects | gamekeeper ran little risk, except in collision 
of morning, noon, and evening, such as the | with desperate poachers. On his side was the 
respectable people of his hamlet knew and | sense of security arising from the discharge of 
believed to be exhaustive of Nature and the || legal duty. He had nothing to win ; his task 
limit of her resources. How little they knew | was to preserve. He acted on the defensive. 
of the lofty majesty of moonlighted heaven | It was his duty, rather than love of the work, 
as seen, nay, as felt, from the dark depth of | which sent him out to danger or to sterm. 
woods that swayed over him, and moaned | And he was himself under the surveillance 
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of the laird, who laid little schemes to test | “ Weel, laird,” said Tam, demurely, “I’m 
his attentiveness and fidelity. The laird would | sure it’s no’ the women’s faut!” The remark 
discharge a pistol at a late hour in some nook seemed to please the laird. He wound up 
of his preserves, as if playing at being poacher, by asking Tam if he would be a gamekeeper. 
and would await the result, or interrogate Tam refused, vouchsafing no reason but that 
the keeper next morning as to his where- “he dootit he couldna.” The laird thought 
abouts at the time of the report. him diffident of his own ability for the post. 
The humours of poaching have never been ‘You know the estate, and you know the 
related, and would fill a book. These could game, and you know what your duties would 
not flourish in all circumstances. They re-| be.” “A’ true,” said Tam, thoughtfully ; 
quired for their growth a humanity or soft- | “‘an’ as for the estate—I ken it, maybe, 
ness of heart on the laird’s part, and the ab- | better than yersel, laird! But I canna see 
sence of malice on the poacher’s. The | my way to be/a keeper. Na, I canna do’t.” 
mutual relations were almost friendly. They | Whereupon the laird dismissed him “for a 
were tacitly maintained on the principle blind stirk,” but with a pardon, the last he 
that he might take who had the skill, and he would get, and—a terrible warning. With- 
should keep who could. It was a game, ina couple of months Tam was again taken 
rigorously conducted within certain limits, red-handed. He tried the same tactics of an 
in which laird and poacher set themselves to interview with the laird previous to the re- 
outwit each other. Admiration was frankly | port of the keeper. To his astonishment the 
expressed by the baffled party when the one laird subjected him to a shorter and less 
stole a march on the other. Tam Mackin- | severe scolding than on the previous occa- 
lay’s testimony may be quoted here. Poach- | sion, and let him go! Long afterwards, 
ing was a passion with Tam. Poesy was when age and rheumatics combined to curb 
not more a passion with Goldsmith. And, | Tam’s poaching impulses, and he had removed 
like the poet, Tam indulged it for its own | to a distant parish, it transpired that his re- 
sake, reckless of personal or domestic con- | fusal of the laird’s offer was owing to his 
sequences. He made the same regretful “wanto’claes!” “I had naething but the 
confession as Goldsmith, and almost in the rags I wrocht in,” said the simple fellow; 
same words : |“1 wudda (should have) been a disgrace 
| to the laird’s toun.” 
Nick Peetriewas another poaching humor- 
On one occasion the gamekeeper rose from | ist, not of the broad, genial, almost boyish 
behind a bush as Tam was lifting a hare. | type to which Tam Mackinlay belonged, but 
“Ye've grippit me this time, Patie!” “ Will|dry, tart, and taciturn. Tam was really 
ye tak’ wi’ ’t, then?” asked the keeper. “I | large-hearted, with a giant’s strength and a 
maun,” said Tam, and walked off home dis- | big body to house it; Nick, on the other 
consolately. On the way to his cottage he | hand, was short and shrivelled, close-minded, 
acquainted the blacksmith with his misfor- and, if his heart was sound at the kernel, it 
tune. “Up to the laird at aince!” coun- | was only known to the few who managed to 
selled Burn-the-win’, “afore the keeper gets get to it. He walked with stooping shoul- 
word o’ him.” “ It’s a sair punishment, what- ders and shambling legs, had a peculiar 
ever way,” said Tam; “ but it’s, maybe, the | habit of sniffing at short intervals, and 
best plan.” Tam washed his face, and tying | peered rather than looked from under the 
a black silk neckerchief round his bare throat | shadow of bushy grey eyebrows. He was a 
to show his respect for the laird, walked in | crofter, or small farmer, with about thirty 
his rags—he had no choice between them | acres on his hand, and lived in a thatched 
and nudity—up to the house, and gravely | hut like a bee-hive on a lonely brae-side. 
informed the laird that he was “ grippit.” | The brae was rough with furze and stunted 
The laird eyed him severely, but was secretly birch, and, nearer his homestead, a bush of 
touched at the sight of Tam’s rags. He read | boortree, as a defence from witches ; while » 
him a stern lecture, in the course of which | bickering burn stirred tall green dockens 
he referred to the evil example he was setting and floury meadow-sweet at the brae foot. 
his family. “And you have a large family, | Nick was known to bea smuggler of whiskey 
I hear?” « Seeven,” said Tam. The laird ex- | of his own distilling, and was shrewdly sus- 
pressed indignation. “Do you know,” de- | pected of relieving his more regular employ- 
manded the laird, to whom the estate had | ment with a little poaching. As a smuggler 
come late, and much burdened with debt; | he had made acquaintance with the county 
“Do you know that J must be a bachelor?” | jail, but he was never convicted of poaching. 


“Tt found him poor at first, and kept him so.” 
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He was by his own account nearly caught 
several times ; once in the dusk of a summer 
evening, when his eldest son, a boy of 
thirteen, was with him. On that occasion, 
giving his son hurried instructions to “keep 
sooth ” (south), he boldly cut across country, 
making northward for a distant wood, and 
was long but ineffectually followed by the 
gamekeeper. At the fair of the county 
town, about a week afterwards, Nick met 
his enemy, and asked “ Whether he had 
gotten his wind again?” The keeper stared 
in some bewilderment. “I heard ye had 
lost. it,” said Nick, sniffing and passing on 
with the air of a man who had been mis- 
informed. 

Watty Tod was another humorist of the 
class, but his humour, like that of ancient 
ZEsop, played round the beasts of the field. 
He used to report colloquies with the hare, 
in which there was revealed an eye for 
dramatic situation, as well as such a character- 
ization of the creature as indicated a perfect 
knowledge of its ways and its nature. But 
the charm of those colloquies lay in Watty’s 
recital. He anticipated by a quarter of a 
century Uncle Remus’s amusing narratives 
of “ Brer” rabbit and his kinsfolk. 

Dave Johnson’s humour arose from his 
relations with the jailer. Dave was one of 
the most persistent and unlucky of poachers. 
Scarcely a season passed but he was con- 
victed and imprisoned. His experiences of 
jail-life were disclosed with the utmost frank- 
ness. What he most dreaded in imprison- 
ment was the scanty fare of the jail. One 
of his disclosed secrets was the dinner menu ; 
every urchin in the village knew it: “ Two 
ounce of beef, or four ounce of a marry- 
bone!” Dave regarded poaching as the 
most natural thing in the world. “I wad 
advise ye a’, lads,” he would say to a knot 
of sympathising weavers, “no’ to find faut 
wi the jailer about your breakfast: If ye 
anger him, he stirs the parritch a’ owre the 
pat-bottom afore cowpin’ them, an’ what 
doesna fa’ at aince is carried aff i’ the pat. 
There’s no’ a spunefu’ on your plate—an’ 
ye’ve gotten your allo’ance !” 

Poaching had its tragic side. Every dis- 
trict had its tale of manslaughter, and there 
were even instances of downright premedi- 
tated murder. These, of course, got into 
the public prints, and townspeople with little 
knowledge of the country formed their ideas 
of poachers from the newspaper record of 
poaching. They regarded all poachers as 
professional criminals of the most dangerous 
type. They were believed to be to the 





country what burglars and garrotters were 
to the cities. There can be no doubt that 
in too many instances poaching, commenced 
in frolic by careless country lads fond of 
adventure, ended in a life of crime. It was 
often but a step from the pheasant-preserves 
to the hen-roost. The man that was at first 
content with a hare was occasionally found 
to covet a sheep. Poaching, especially when 
accompanied with a sense of lost reputation, 
and—which was usually the case—influenced 
by the allurements of the alehouse, placed 
the moral principle in deadly peril. It 
ruined many a young ardent life. It began 
by unsettling the habits of early home- 
training; it produced unsteadiness at regular 
employment ; it sometimes required flight 
from the locality to avoid a conviction that 
would bring, not merely personal, but family 
disgrace. If the young apprentice or journey- 
man stayed to face and answer an accusa- 
tion, it was to brazen out his conduct, to 
lose his good name with the law-abiding 
community, to drop into evil company, to 
vex or ruin the hopes of sister or sweetheart; 
then, with lost character, came recklessness 
and a red coat. In some instances the army 
reformed him, and he returned to rural life, 
respectable and respected. The character 
of Adam Mercer in Norman Macleod’s 
famous story of “The Starling” is drawn 
with sympathetic knowledge of this class of 
poacher ; it might have been—it probably 
was—drawn from the life. Black Ned, as 
drawn by Scott with the pencil of Crabbe, 
furnishes the contrast :— 


** Approach, and through the unlatticed window peep— 
Nay, shrink not back, the inmate is asleep ; 
Yes, stupefied by toil and drugged by gin, 

The body sleeps: the restless guest within 
Now plies in wood and wild his lawless trade, 
Now in the fangs of justice wakes dismay’d! 
Was that wild start of terror and despair, 
Those bursting eyeballs and that ’wildered air, 
Signs of compunction for a murdered hare? 
Do the locks bristle and the eyebrows arch 
For grouse or partridge massacred in March? 


** Wild howled the wind the forest glades along, 
And oft the owl renewed her dismal song, 
The wading moon with storm-presaging gleam 
Nov: gave and now withheld her doubtful beam, 
The old oak stooped his arms, then flung them high, 
Bellowing and groaning to the troubled sky : 
’Twas then that, couched among the brustwood sere, 
In Malwood-walk young Mansel watched the deer; 
The fattest buck received his deadly shot,— 
The wakeful keeper heard, and sought the spot; _ 
Stout were these hearts, and stubborn was their strife; 
O’erpowered, at length the outlaw drew his knife! 
Next morn a corpse was found upon the fell— 
The rest his waking agony may tell.” 


The chance of such a fate, if tradition be 
“an honest woman of her word,” was at oné 
time young Will Shakespeare’s, Thank 
heaven ! he ran off to London, and became 4 
play-actor. 
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THE SUN. 


By SIR ROBERT 8S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royat ror Irezanp. 


THIRD 


T will be necessary for me, at this part of 
my subject, to recall to mind a few points 

in the doctrine of heat. In ordinary language 
we occasionally employ the words heat and 
temperature indifferently, but when we are 
considering such a question as that now before 
us we must be more particular about our 
language. The heat contained in a body is 
one thing, and the temperature shown by 





that body is a different thing ; in fact, it 
may well be that of two bodies, the one with | 
the higher temperature contains less heat | 


PAPER, 


had to. be rejected, for the very simple reason 
that they failed to explain why the sun did 
not seem to get colder. Now we shall be 
able to account for the fact—the strange fact, 
you may certainly think—that the loss of 
heat does not necessarily involve the loss of 
temperature. Indeed, it seems just as likely 
that if the sun’s temperature is changing at 
all it may be rising instead of falling, though 
> doubt the alteration must be extremely 
slow. 


If a body loses heat by radiation it follows 


than that which shows the lower tempera- | as a necessary consequence that it must be 
ture. You might take a pound of iron and | contracting in dimensions ; of course it may 
a pound of water, each at the same tem- | usually be added that the body is also losing 
perature, and then give them both equal | temperature, but this is not invariably the 


additions of heat. 
temperature far higher than the water. 


temperature. 
pound of water at the same temperature, as 
shown by a thermometer, would contain very 
different quantities of heat, the difference 
being very much in favour of the water. If 
equal weights of mercury and water had very 
unequal temperatures, and you stirred the two 
together, the mixture would assume nearly 
the temperature of the water, whatever that 
of the mercury may have been. If the pound 
of water was cold and the pound of mercury 
hot the mixture would be nearly cold. If it 
were the other way, and the pound of water 
was hot and the pound of mercury cold the 
mixture would be nearly as hot as the water. 

These illustrations suffice to show that the 


The iron will rise to a} 
A| 
foot-warmer filled with hot water will give | 
out far more heat than if it contained merely | 
the same weight of iron heated to the same | 
A pound of mercury and a_| 





quantity of heat in a body and the tempera- 
ture which that body exhibits are not related | 
m any very obvious manner. 
this true in the case of gaseous bodies; in- | 
deed, the connection between the tempera- | 
ture of a gas and the heat it contains presents 
sometimes the startling anomaly that while 
the gas is losing its heat it is gaining in tem- 
perature. Once we take into view that the 
Sun is, toa large extent at all events, com- 
posed of gaseous material, the difficulties as 
to the supply of its daily radiation disappear. 


@ other suggested sources of sun heat 
XXXI—39. 


Especially is 


case. After heat has been radiated, without 
being compensated by an accession of heat 
from some external source, the total supply 
of heat, or of what is equivalent to heat, is 
of course less in that body. Owing, however, 
to the shrinking in of material which has 
taken place the quantity of heat which re- 
mains is distributed over a lessened volume. 
It may therefore conceivably happen that 
though a body is losing heat, and therefore 
contracting, yet that, as the heat which re- 
mains is concentrated within a diminished 
bulk, it may actually show a higher tempera- 
ture than the body had before the heat was 
lost. 

The point I am here trying to explain 
may be illustrated as follows. Suppose that 
a man maintains a very large establishment, 
with troops of servants and a stable full of 
horses, a yacht, a place in the country, a 
shooting-lodge in the Highlands, and a villa 
in the south of Europe. He must have a 
very large income to maintain his position in 
this fashion, and the income is provided by a 
fine estate. Suppose that by some reverse of 
fortune the man loses a part of his property, 
his income is diminished in corresponding 
proportion, and he at once begins to curtail 
his expenses. He sells his yacht, lets his 
Highland shooting, throws up his villa, re- 
duces his hunters, dismisses half his ser- 
vants, and curtails his establishment in many 
other directions. He so lessens the area of 


his expenses that he has brought them into 
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conformity with his income. If, indeed, he |a solid contracts. The consequence is that 
be a wise man he will take the opportunity | though the globe has undoubtedly parted 
of carrying on his retrenchments to such a| with some heat by radiation, yet the di. 
point that his expenses shall be even more | minished bulk of the contracted gas displays 
conveniently within his income than they | to such advantage the heat still remainj 

were in the original days of high living. that the temperature of the mass actually 


With his moderate establishment, and with 


an income which is abundant in comparison | 


with that establishment, the owner may feel 
a comfort and enjoy a genuine prosperity 


that seemed more splendid. He may actually 
have more money in his pocket and be in a 
more satisfactory financial condition. 

In like manner when a great amount of 
sun heat has been radiated into space and 
lost for ever, the sun accommodates itself to 
the altered circumstances by shrinking in- 
wards. Like the prudent man who has suf- 


does shrink takes the opportunity of so far 


| 
} 


rises instead of falls. 
This is a proposition so remarkable that 


one may well hesitate before accepting it, 


There can, however, be no doubt of its truth, 
which he never knew in those bygone days | 


And it leads us to a very remarkable result, 
Suppose that a great globe of gas which was 
originally not at a high temperature, were 


simply permitted to part with what heat it 


‘had by radiation. 


If the globe were large 
enough, and if the gaseous bodies of which it 
was composed were of a nature which would 
admit of their condensation, then the follow- 


_ ing is the course which events would take. | 
fered a reverse of fortune, the sun when it | 


reducing its bulk that, even though it has | 


less heat than it originally possessed, yet that 


heat so shows itself on the reduced bulk that | 


the sun is a more genial body than ever it 
was, notwithstanding its apparent losses. 
Matter in the solid state only undergoes a 
comparatively small diminution of its volume 
by the loss of heat. 
cannon-ball heated to redness cools down 
through 100 degrees of temperature, the 
shrinking of its volume amounts to but 
little more than a thousandth part of the 
whole. No doubt in some small degree the 


For example, when a | 


am first supposing that the temperature of 
the globe is but little above that of the 
surrounding space. The loss of heat will 
therefore at first be a very slow process, 
each loss involves a corresponding con 
traction of the volume, and as we have 
already pointed out this must be attended 
with a rise of temperature. As the tempera 
ture of the mass increases the rate with 
which it parts with its heat will increase also, 


it follows that the contraction of the volume 


will proceed at an accelerated pace, and that 


_ consequently the rising of temperature will 


quantity of heat left in the cannon-ball does | 


show to slightly better advantage in the 
reduced bulk than it would have done had 
the body remained at its original dimensions. 
The gain, however, in temperature from this 
source is not at all sufficient to counteract the 
direct loss from radiation of heat, and conse- 
quently the temperature falls and the cooling 
of the body progresses. 


cooling of a globe of gas. No doubt the 
condition supposed is one that we can hardly 
reproduce in our laboratories, but we can 
imagine a globe of gas in space not enclosed 
in any surrounding covering, but merely 
taking the shape that is given to it by the 
mutual attraction of its particles. We can 
indeed see such bodies in our telescopes, and 
we call them planetary nebule. Imagine a 
globe of this kind dispensing. its heat by 


radiation. In conformity with the invariable | 


law, the loss of heat: must be accompanied by 
contraction. It is in the nature of a gas to 
contract for a given fall of heat, through a 
much greater range than that through which 


go on with increasing rapidity. We thus 
find that though the temperature of the gas 
may have been at first extremely low, yet, 


that as the loss of heat proceeds the tem- 


perature may gradually ascend, until at last 


it becomes sufficiently high to render the 


As the 


gas visible by actual incandescence. 


_ process advances still further the body may 


from a mere nebula into a more starlike 
object.. With the increase of contraction 


_ the pressure also increases, and the materials 
But now let us suppose the case of the 


which were originally gaseous will assume 
more and more a density resembling that of 
solid bodies. 

Here is indeed a rather astonishing result. 


We have found that a nebula which may 


have been originally only a single degree of 
temperature above the surrounding medium 
has by the mere fact that it is losing heat 
grown to the lustre of a star, and may have 
acquired the heat-diffusing power of a sun. 
The limit to this remarkable evolution 
ought, however, to be stated. When the 
condensation has progressed sufficiently for 
the body to have become transformed from 
the gaseous state into a condition resembling 
that of a liquid or a solid, the foundation of 
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our argument slips from us. It only applies 
to bodies as long as they remain in the 
gaseous state, or, at all events, so long as 
they conform to the laws which gaseous 
bodies follow. Once the condensation has 
brought the bodies originally gaseous into 
solid form, then the ordinary laws of cooling 
for a solid body regulate the further changes. 
Loss of heat must then involve a loss of 
temperature, consequently the ultimate future 
of such a body would be that after ages of 
splendour the brilliance would begin to 
wane, the vivid white would be succeeded 
by hues that indicated a lesser temperature, 
and ultimately the globe would subside into 
one of those dark masses with which we 
know that space is largely inhabited. 

This explanation will have prepared us for 
the conception of the true theory of the 
source of solar heat. There can be no doubt 
that the sun is still largely of the gaseous or 
vapourous character. It follows that the 
process of cooling is still guided by the general 
principle, that though there may be loss of 
heat by radiation, yet the temperature of the 
body, as lessened by contraction, may show 
no perceptible abatement. Thus we explain 
how the sun continues, from age to age, to 
diffuse a warmth around him which shows no 
evident symptoms of decline. It is unques- 
tionable that the sun must be unceasingly 
parting with its capital of heat, but by the 
operation of the laws we have set forth the 
loss of heat need not at present involve the 
loss of temperature. 

We can submit this doctrine to the same 


numerical test that we have applied to the 
other explanations that have been offered of 


the source of sun heat. When we do so the 
figures supply abundant confirmation of its 
truth. Suppose that the sun were to pass by 
loss of heat and consequent contraction into 
a globe which was less than its present size 
by one ten-thousandth part of its diameter. 
Such a change would, no doubt, be consider- 
able if we merely regarded its absolute 
dimension in miles. It would amount to 
a shrinkage in the sun’s diameter of 87 
miles. But on so mighty a globe this altera- 
tion is relatively insignificant ; indeed no 
measurements that could be made at our 
observatories would be sufficiently delicate to 
detect a change of this magnitude. Helmholtz 
has, however, shown that if the sun were to 
undergo even this small diminution of volume 
the quantity of heat that would be thereby 
liberated for the purposes of radiation would 
supply the sun’s current rate of expenditure 
for nearly two thousand years. 





This point is so important, that for the sake 
of further illustration, I shall present it from 
a somewhat different point of view. Imagine 
two suns about as big as ours, of similar 
masses and materials and of equal tempera- 
ture, but so that the diameter of one was a 
ten-thousandth part greater than that of 
the other. Then, although these two suns 
would be practically the same as far as sen- 
sible warmth was concerned, and although the 
difference between their dimensions would be 
too insignificant to be appreciable to measure- 
ments, conducted from such a distance as 
that at which we are placed, yet, neverthe- 
less, the larger of these two suns would pos- 
sess an excess of heat, or its equivalent, 
over that contained in the smaller, sufficient 
to supply its éntire radiation for two thou- 
sand years. 

If it be the case that the sun’s temperature 
does remain absolutely constant, then it would 
seem to follow that the diminution of one 
ten-thousandth part in its diameter takes 
place every two thousand years. We have 
no means of knowing at present whether the 
actual contraction of the sun takes place at 
this rate or at any other rate, either some- 
what higher or somewhat lower. If the 
contraction goes on faster than we have 
stated, then the temperature of the sun must 
be rising ; if slower, then the temperature 
must be falling. 

Here, then, we have found a completely 
satisfactory explanation as to how the sun is 
able to continue from age to age its benefi- 
cent radiation. So long as the body is 
sufficiently gaseous, so long will it obey the 
laws of cooling we have indicated, and so 
long may the amount of its radiation appear 
in undiminished volume. It is, however, evi- 
dent that there must be some limit to this 
process. As the contraction of the sun’s volume 
proceeds, the density of the body will in- 
crease to such a degree that the luminary is 
less and less to be regarded as a gaseous 
mass. At length the time will come when 
the sun shall have parted with so much heat 
that it passes into the condition of a solid. 
There can be no doubt that when this state 
of things has arrived the heat-dispensing 
power of the sun will be approaching its ter- 
mination. The radiation from a solid, as we 
have already had occasion to show, could not 
be protracted with sensible uniformity from 
age to age. We thus have no assurance of 
the ultimate permanence of the sun as a 
source of heat to our system. Indeed we 
may rather anticipate that the character, 
of the sun as a dispenser of heat cannot be 
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eternal. Doubtless the orb of day contains a | are others again in which the gradual cop. 
magnificent supply of either actual heat or | densation of the gas has so far advanced that 
potential heat adequate for all the require-|a central and brighter part can be distin. 
ments of life for a cycle of ages that must | guished. In other nebule this brighter part 
be reckoned by millions of years. It is, | has become starlike, and in yet others the 
however, impossible to overlook the fact that | transformation has proceeded so far that the 
this incessant expenditure must at length | nebula seems merely a glow of gaseous atmo- 
produce its natural consequences, and that a | sphere around a brilliant star. In continuing 
bankruptey of sunbeams is the inevitable | our search we find others in which the nebula 
destiny of our system. I say inevitable of | has entirely vanished, while the brilliant star 
course with this proviso, that the ordinary | which remains is a striking illustration of the 
conditions of nature as we now find them | doctrine that the intense fervour of sunlike 
shall continue to exist. | bodies is due to their contraction. 

Seeing that the sun must ultimately be-; Thus we find the stars furnish us with many 
come a dark globe, with no higher tempera- | excellent illustrations of epochs in the sun’s 
ture than that of the surrounding space, it | history up to the present time in which the 
is needless to add that life must ultimately | sun has assumed the definite form of a star 
vanish from this earth. We, therefore, learn | without being surrounded by nebula to any 
as a simple consequence from the laws of | considerable extent. The aspect of the hea- 
science as we now find them, that the dura- | vens will also offer us many suggestions as to 
tion of our earth as the abode of organized |the future course of the evolution through 
beings has a term beyond which it cannot | which the sun seems destined to pass. There 
extend. |are many stars whose lustre seems declining 

It would be interesting to inquire whether 'from what it must once have been. We are 
some confirmation of these views may not be | acquainted with some stars which radiate 
obtained from other parts of space. We re- | quantities of light and heat quite inconsider- 
member that cardinal doctrine of astronomy | able in proportion to their masses. Such bodies 
which asserts that our sun is onlya star; and | as these have evidently advanced towards 
as there are millions of stars, it is natural to | the conditions of mere red-hot globes of 
compare the present phase of our sun with | solid matter, and their further decline and 
the phases through which other suns are | ultimate extinction seems to be impending. 
passing. We may for the moment liken the | Unfortunately, however, our observations of 
development of a sun to the growth of a tree, | stars in stages still further advanced must 
which, after passing through every grade of | necessarily be of a very incomplete nature. 
youth, of maturity, and of decrepitude, is | Once a star has parted with its lustre and 
finally overthrown to return to the dust from | become a mere mass of non-luminous matter 
whence it came. Ina similar way our sun, | we are unable to see it. Of course I am 
which is at present in the height of maturity, | speaking here of stars properly so called and 
is destined to pass into the decrepit state | not of planets, which are visible not from 
when its powers of radiating heat and light | any light of their own, but in consequence 
have become greatly impaired before it finally | of the sun’s light which falls upon them. 
transforms into the death-like condition in | The stars are, however, usually speaking, 
which it has no longer any stores of light and | millions of times as far from us as are the 
heat to dispense. When we look at a forest we | planets. The beams from our sun are utterly 
see there a multitude of trees in every stage | incapable of penetrating to the depths of 
of development. There are some which are | space with an intensity which would be suf- 
still only young seedlings; there are others | ficient to render dark bodies visible. Our 
which are vigorous saplings ; there are a few | sun would, in fact, shed no more light ona 
splendid trees of ample dimensions, and there | dark globe near the star Vega than Vega now 
are others whose mighty trunks show symp- | sheds on us. To see the dark stars is, there- 
toms of decay, while some have already | fore, impossible, but we are not left entirely 
succumbed and are found prostrate and life- | destitute of information in respect to them. 
less. These several stages can be witnessed | The dark stars, though invisible, are often 
in a glance through a forest glade. Inasimi-| very massive ; they have the power of attract- 
lar way when we look up at the starry heavens | ing objects in their vicinity. It sometimes 
we see a vast multitude of suns in every phase | happens that the movements of a bright star 
of development ; there are somo still in the | are influenced by the attractions of a dark 
entirely gaseous state, they merely appear as | star which lies near it. The laws of dynamics 
stains of light illuminating the sky. There | will always tell us the way in which a stat 
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moves if there be no disturbing force acting | 
upon it. When, therefore, we find a difference | 
between the place of a bright star, and the 
place in which it ought to lie in conformity 
with calculation, we can attribute the dis- 
crepancy to the attraction of some dark star. 
We are thus able to learn somefhing about 
these dark stars, which though never them- 
selves seen, are felt, so to speak, by their 
action on stars that can be observed. The 
more we meditate on this subject the more 
probable does it become not only that the 
dark extinguished suns exist, but that they 
abound in immense numbers; in fact it 
might be fairly argued that these dead stars | 
vastly exceed in number the bright and 

living ones. Matter only becomes visible to | 
us across the abyss of stellar distance during | 
those episodes in its career, be they few or 
many, in which it happens to be at a tempera- 
ture of incandescence. When the temperature 
has waned, so that the globe ceases to glow, 
it may reasonably be held that the body has 
“joined the majority.” 

It will, 1 am sure, be understood that in | 
the course of these papers I have been stating | 
merely the results of calculations, and that I 
have made little or no attempt to indicate | 
the processes by which those calculations | 
must be conducted. It is therefore only | 
right that I should refer the inquiring | 
student to some reliable work where he may | 
be able to find the principles on which such | 
researches are made fully set forth. The 
book I would suggest is Williamson and | 











| 


(To be concluded next month.) 


Tarleton’s “ Dynamics,” at the end of which 
will be found an instructive chapter on this 
subject. I shall here extract an interesting 
numerical fact, for the proof of which refer- 
ence to this book may be made. Let us 
suppose that the materials of the sun were 
originally distributed in a nebulous form, 
throughout the length, breadth, and depth of 
space. If these materials were drawn close 
together in virtue of their mutual attraction, 
a quantity of heat would be developed in 
accordance with the laws we have already 
explained. It is this quantity of heat for 
which we desire to find an_ illustration. 
Imagine a globe of water so vast that its 
mass was equal to that of the sun. We can 
attach a perfectly definite idea to the quan- 
tity of heat which would be required to raise 
this globe of water from the temperature of 
ice to that of boiling water. It can be shown 
that the quantity of heat manifested by the 
contraction of the nebula from dimensions 
infinitely great down to the dimensions of a 
sun would be not less than two hundred and 
seventy thousand times as great as that which 
would be required to raise to boiling heat an 
equal mass of water. The result is a remark- 
able one. It clearly demonstrates that in 
the transposition of the materials so large a 
quantity of heat is liberated as to amount to 
several thousand times as much as the sun 
now contains. Need we wonder that this 
mechanical explanation of the source of the 
sun’s heat now finds almost universal accept- 
ance # 





OHN GIBSON PATON was born in a 
cottage in Dumfriesshire, on the 24th 
of May, 1824, so that already he is well into 
his sixty-seventh year. His residence now 
is in that great Australian city, Melbourne, 
which was not founded until he was a 
growing lad; and his occupations may be 
gathered from the words with which he 
begins the second volume of his Autobio- 
graphy :— 
“But, oh, surely never any man was called upon 
to write a book amid such distracting circumstances ! 
y travelling from church to church and 
from town to town, from one end of Australia to the 
er, addressing a meeting almost every evening 
of the week, often also during the afternoons, and 
several congregations and Sabbath schools every 
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Lord’s Day, the following pages are the outpourings: 
of a heart saturated with the subject, but bereft of 
all opportunity for quiet thought or studious hours.” 


The work of his life has been that of a 
missionary all through, although not much 
more than half of it has been actually spent. 
among the heathen ; the other half, equally 
devoted and fruitful, has bees occupied in 
kindling and fanning missionary zeal at home 
and in Australia. 

The particular mission to which Mr. Paton 
has given himself is that sent to the New 
Hebrides Islands by one of the Canadian 
Churches, and by the old Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. 

May I be forgiven if I transcribe here two 
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sentences from the private diary of the late 


| Mr. Paton, “ poured out his heart to God 


Professor William Symington, written while | amidst sobs and tears, during which he laid 


he was minister at Stranraer — 


‘* October 27th, 1837.—Had this day the inexpres- 
sible satisfaction of héaring Dr. Duff advocate the 
General Assembly’s scheme for Christianizing India. 
. . » Lreckon it a great privilege to have heard and 
met with this great and gi man. May it be 
blessed for increasing my zeal for the conversion of 
the heathen.”’ 

‘¢ January 12th, 1838.—I called together the youth 
of the congregation, read some missionary intelli- 

ence, and delivered an address on the obligation of 
Christians to diffuse the Gospel among the heathen. 
Afterwards a juvenile association for missionary 
purposes was formed. Nearly sixty appended their 
names, and about £10 was subscribed on the spot. 
May this be the commencement of a mission to the 
heathen from the Reformed Presbyterian Church.” 


So it was in 1842; and the foundations of 
a prosperous work had been laid in the New 
Hebrides, particularly in Aneityum, by Dr. 
Inglis, when Mr. Paton, who had been for 
many years missionary in connection with 
my father’s congregation in the East-end of 
Glasgow, and an elder in his session, arrived 
there in August of 1858. 

The first period of Mr. Paton’s life among 
the heathen was short, but singularly full 
and intense. He was placed, along with Mr. 
Matthieson from Nova Scotia, on the large 
island of Tanna, among tribes of savage can- 
nibals, who had long before driven away the 
agents of the London Missionary Society. 
The story of his sufferings, toils, adventures, 
from the autumn of 1858 until he also was 
driven out in the spring of 1862, fills 250 
pages of his first volume,* and cannot very 
well be condensed. He and his young wife 
went to Tannafull of zeal and hope; built their 
little house ; began to learn the strange tongue 
and to win the confidence of a few by a love 
which for many a year was more unintelli- 
gible to the savages than the English speech. 
Within a year Mr. Paton was alone; he had 
prepared a grave with his own hands, in 
which to lay wife and child, lining and 
covering it with white coral. With the ex- 
ception of one or two Christian natives, who 
had come with him from Aneityum, and two 
or three rather friendly cannibals, he was 
surrounded by hosts of fierce, thievish, cruel 
men; but he held on at his work. Bishop 
Selwyn, accompanied by Patteson, afterwards 
the martyr-bishop of Melanesia, called at the 
island in the Southern Cross, and the three 
stood beside that carefully guarded grave in 
tears. ‘The godly Bishop Selwyn,” says 

* “John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides. An 
F cco at Edited by his Brother. London: Hodder & 


Stoughton. T 
October, of 1889. 





his hands on my head and invoked heaven's 
richest consolations and blessings on me and 
my trying labours. The virtue of that kind 
of episcopal consecration I did and do most 
warmly appreciate.” Both begged him to 
come with them, at least for a time, in order 
to regain health and nerve ; but he believed 
it his duty to keep a door for Christ open on 
Tanna. Later, when the danger had become 
more acute, a man-of-war called, and its cap. 
tain pressed him to take the opportunity of 
retiring from a position which to every one 
but himself seemed untenable; and when 
Selwyn heard he had declined he said, “ And 
I like him all the better for doing so.” “Talk 
of bravery! talk of heroism!” exclaimed 
the good Bishop when he got back to Auck- 
land. ‘The man who leads a forlorn hope 
is a coward in comparison with him who, on 
Tanna thus alone, without a sustaining look 
or cheering word from one of his own race, 
regards it as his duty to hold on in the face 
of such dangers, .... He might with honour 
have sought a temporary asylum in Auck- 
land, where he would have been heartily 
received. But he was moved by higher con- 
siderations.” We quote Mr. Paton’s words 
in reference to this incident, as characteristic 
of the man in several ways :— 


‘For my part, I feel quite confident that, in like 
circumstances, that noble bishop of God would have 
done the same. I, born in the bosom of the Scottish 
Covenant, descended from those who suffered perse- 
cution for Christ’s honour—would have been un- 
worthy of them and of my Lord had I deserted my 
post for danger only. et.not to me, but to the 
Lord who sustained me, be all the praise and glory! 
On his next visit to these islands the good bishop 
brought a box of mission goods to me in his shi 
besides £90 for our work from Mr. Clark and fri 
in Auckland. His interest in us and our work was deep 
and genuine, and was unmarred on either side by any 
consciousness of ecclesiastical distinctions. We were 
one in Christ, and when next we meet in the’ glory of 
our Lord, bishop and presbyter will be eternally one 
in that blessed fellowship.” 


But all the missionary’s courage and en- 
durance did not gain for him a home on 
Tanna. Spoiled of everything except a few 
translations and his Bible—what he valued 
most and the Tannese valued least—he had 
to flee for his life in the early part of 1862 
Not the cannibals alone were responsible far 
this. The vessels manned by Englishmen 
which frequented these islands in search of 
sandal-wood, and to pick up labourers fo 
Queensland, are charged by ‘Mer. Paton with 


is Broth & | doing much wicked mischief. They sold the 
first part was issued in January, the second in| natives spirits and guns, they lived among 
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them impurely, and they sent persons in- who are Christ’s. His work was not the less 
fected with measles back to their homes with effective, and as soon as it was finished he 
the devilish purpose of thinning them out. | was off again for his beloved islands. But 
The purpose was served too effectually, and | before settling down there he had a remark- 
the white miscreants gloried in their success. | able experience in the Colonies. Her 
The missionary had to bear the brunt of all | Majesty’s ship Cwragoa had visited Tanna, 
this, and on the vessel that took him to and the Commodore, Sir Wm. Wiseman, had 
Aneityum he saw the hands wearing the | naturally asked Mr. Paton to act as inter- 
clothes of which the natives had plundered | preter. By complying he did much to save 
him, bought for powder and shot! By his life and secure the ends of righteousness 
representations in the Colonies and to our | when the Commodore shelled two villages : 
Foreign Office, he has done much to rid | he explained to the natives that this was the 
the nation of the disgrace thus brought on | punishment for the murder of a white trader, 
it: and the fruit of his labours on Tanna is | and that all who retired to a certain spot 
the existence there to-day of a congregation | would be safe. On reaching Sydney, how- 
of genuine converts, who are peacefully lea- | ever, he found all classes filled with holy 
yening their neighbours with the Spirit of | horror at missionaries having instigated a 
Christ. man-of-war to destroy poor innocent natives, 
His brethren on Aneityum joined in ear- | &., &c., and had to teach certain lessons in 
nestly requesting him to go to Australia and | commonsense. Probably those who attacked 
endeavour to arouse interest in their work | him were not prepared to see this side of his 
among the Churches there, aiming in parti- | character, but to those who knew his work 
cular at the provision of a missionary ship, | in the East-end of Glasgow, the courage 
which would save others from those perils | with which he showed how consistent law is 
and sufferings which isolation had brought | with love was no surprise. 
on himself. He did that work so well that | On his return to the islands in 1864 Mr. 
not only was the ship procured, but the Pres- | Paton was not allowed to go back to Tanna, 
byterian Churches of Australia formed a| but was placed on a small island adjacent, 
Missionary Committee, and sent him home | named Aniwa, from which it was hoped the 
to Scotland to procure men, for whose sup- | larger island might one day be evangelised. 
port it made itself responsible. Mostreaders | For nineteen years that was his home and 
who know about Mr. Paton will remember a | the scene of so successful labours that he 
much later visit, four or five years ago, when ! says, the “island was entirely given to me 
he was not limited to one Church or one | by the Lord, the whole population became 
country; but it is naturally this visit, in | Christian; and they and their race will be 
1863—64, which I remember most vividly. | my crown of joy and rejoicing in the day of 
His noble old father was still living then, an | the Lord Jesus.” He and Mrs. Paton ed 
elder in my session, and we shared the joy | he was happily married again) give highly 
of seeing how the missionary imparted, | interesting accounts of life on Aniwa; but 
wherever he went, something of his own con- | there is more attraction, because more no- 
suming zeal for the glory of the Saviour, and | velty, in the record of tours through all the 
how the old Church of our fathers put on | Australian colonies, and, later, through 
him every honour it could bestow. We had | England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is not 
known his singleness and devotion before, | possible in few words to convey anything 
but others had not ; and it was a rare privi- | like an adequate impression of the work gone 
lege to see the father, tearful and smiling, | through and the good accomplished in these 
receiving the answer to prayers offered from | visits ; and there is the less need to make any 
the time of his son’s birth, forty years ago. | attempt in that direction since his Auto- 
Mr. Paton did not undertake this visit to | biography is a popular book, and only a few 
Scotland of his own motion, nor very wil-| years have passed since Mr. Paton’s last 
lingly : his heart was with the savages, burn- | visit to this country. We content ourselves 
ing to win a victory over their superstition | with directing attention to the conspicuous 
and cruelty in the Name of the Lord Jesus. | intensity of feeling which appears equally in 
There was therefore, in his addresses, a tone | this missionary’s writings and in his speeches. 
of rebuke to us that he, a missionary, should | The rudimentary elements of the faith—a 
need to come home to show us what we | living God, a personal Saviour, in contact 
ought to have understood, that the diffusion | with fallen man—set him on fire in early 
of the Gospel to the ends of the earth is the | life, and the fire has continued to blaze and 
first duty and the highest. privilege of those | burn, under whatever variety of circum- 
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stances, for half a century, fed as that fire 
was which Christian saw in the Interpreter’s 
house. Hence a single-hearted devotion to 
the highest form of well-doing ; hence large 
success in the direct work of evangelizing 
the heathen, in raising money for missionary 
purposes, and in kindling practical emotion 
in old and young, rich and poor; hence a 
degree of wisdom and dignity in his appeals 
for funds which some might not look for, 
absolutely refusing to solicit any individual, 
and placing the application of the money 
gathered far out of the reach of suspicion ; 
hence most faithful labours under very try- 
ing circumstances ; and hence, Puritan of the 
Puritans though he is by descent and con- 


viction, a wholesome and gracious catholicity | Tanna. 





pressions full of sacred awe, but full also of 
love without austerity. They knew that their 
father was dealing with heaven on their be. 
half, and they saw him come out “with a 
new-born smile on his face.” Obliged to 
give up for himself the ambition of being 
one day a preacher of the Gospel, because he 
had inherited the burden of a cruel debt 
which compelled him to stick to his loom, 
James Paton solemnly devoted his first-born 
to that service ; and, as I have already indj- 
cated, he lived to see him a tried and hon- 
oured missionary. Long before I knew the 
father and his cottage at Torthorwald, I had 
known the son as a missionary in Glasgow— 
the very same man that he proved himself in 
Through much self-denial he com. 


of spirit to which Christians of all sorts | pleted his course of study, and the last thing 


and names have gladly responded, It is 
worth while to add that this glowing love 


he did before setting forth was to extinguish 
the old family debt. About that time his 


and zeal do not exclude a sense of humour. | father put away the loom, and became a col- 


While more inclined to tears, Mr. Paton can 
laugh on occasion. In order to keep an en- 


porteur, the first in that district of Scotland, 


| spending the last ten years of his life in con- 


gagement in the Australian bush he once rode | genial and fruitful work. Old and young 
twenty miles on a hunting horse at a tearing | welcomed the smiling man with his flowing 
gallop, arriving at the station in such a con- | white locks, listened to his counsels, sought 
dition of clothes and nerves as to leave his | his prayers; and he made sure that they 
host in no doubt that the missionary had | bought his books. Mr. Paton has done wel} 
lapsed from the narrow way of abstinence ; | in revealing the connection between his life- 
and he tells this story in a way worthy of | work—far-reaching and much in the publie 
Mr. Barrie. eye—and the quiet, unknown cottage at 

Whence all this? There stands on the | Torthorwald. We read of the father walk- 
slope of the range dividing the valley of the | ing six miles with him when he set forth on 
Annan from that of the Nith a certain old, | foot for Glasgow, and of the parting with 
old cottage, with which we were very familiar | prayers and tears, and the last look ; and we 
five-and-thirty years ago. It has only a) learn how it is that fruitful lives of service 
“but” and a “ben,” with a small closet | are joined on to the eternal fountains of 
between them, to which a man, with a win- | truth and love. Mr. Paton has already done 
some smile almost always on his face, used | much in diffusing a missionary spirit—it 
to retire often to pray. The boys of the | would not be incorrect to speak of him as 
jamily could not go out or in without pass- | the apostle of Australia in that respect; but 
ing that oratory, and they received from the | his book will do at least equal good in teach- 
tones coming through the closed door im- | ing the supreme value of home piety. 
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CHAPTER XV.—‘“‘ WOULD WE TWO HAD 
NEVER MET.” 


‘* By the days I have been glad for thee, 
The years I shall be sad for thee, 
Farewell!” 
Sydney Dobdell. 


ALF-VEXED at Carr's obstinacy, yet 
half-glad to have Isobel to himself, 


‘ring near the upping stock. He was making 
his way round to the front door when he 
heard a hesitating call behind him, and 
looking round saw Mr. Fenwicke crossing 
the yard. 

“Very glad to see you, sir,” said the old 
man, with his usual ill-at-ease hospitality. 


Alwyn rode into the courtyard at Cogshall, 
and made Rowena’s bridle fast to the iron 





“You've been tied at home of late, but I 
heard Mr. Beresford was better, so I thought 
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we should soon be seeing you up here again. 
Step in, sir: step this way.” 

The interruption was sufficiently unwel- 
come just then; but on the whole Alwyn 
did not dislike this cringing, disreputable old 
man as much as might have been expected. 
He saw the pathetic side of that uncomfort- 
able consciousness of an inferiority that 
ought not to have existed, and with an 
almost feminine intuition he recognised a 
real liking for himself, even when overlaid 
by a false and obsequious manner. 

Mr. Fenwicke did in fact cherish a certain 
affection for Alwyn—the only gentleman, in 
the true sense of the word, who had ever con- 
descended to frequent his house—the only 
young man who ever treated him with the 
courtesy due from youth to age. And if he 
was now going to deal him the sharpest blow 
that had ever been dealt him yet, it was in 
utter ignorance and want of comprehension, 
thinking to do him a good turn. 

“Come this way!” he repeated fussily, 
ushering Alwyn into the dining-room, and 
profiering ale, or wine, or brandy, with an 
urgency that would hardly be denied. 

Alwyn thought he had made him under- 
stand at last that he had not long to stay, 
and only wanted to speak to his grand- 
daughter, but instead of offering to send for 
her the old man sat down by the table, ner- 
vously pulling his thin beard. 

“Ay!” he said. “Of course you want to 
see her. After what you told me the other 
day, 1 look upon you quite as one of the 
family ; and much honoured we are, too !— 
very much honoured—though time was when 
our family might have married into the best 
in the land, and thought little enough of it. 
Now, there’s a bit of business I wanted to 
speak to you about.” 

“Some other time, perhaps,” suggested 
Alwyn, gently. ‘‘ My brother is waiting for 
we ; and there is one question I wanted to 
as Te 

“Ay! ay! right enough. I reckoned 
you'd want to know about that. But there’s 
this I want to speak of first. You want to 
marry my grand-daughter, Mr. Craufurd ; 
and for my part I’m willing enough. But I 
knowyour circumstances, sir; and you're 
not rich, if you'll excuse my saying so. And 
in these bad times it stands to reason I’ve 
nothing to give with her.” 

“T assure you that I want nothing.” 

“Ay! I know. Gentlemen will say that 
sort of thing ; but none of us can afford to 
set light by money, Mr. Craufurd. And I 
believe Icould put you in the way of getting 





something with the girl, if there was ready- 
money to start with. I’ve thought of it 
often, myself; but the Marshalls would never 
give up without bringing it into court; and 
it’s no good a man going to these lawyers 
without money in his hand.” 

“My dear sir,” said Alwyn, very deci- 
dedly, “I hope to find some means of mak- 
ing money enough to support my wife in 
comfort ; but I never expect to have enough 
to enter upon a doubtful lawsuit against her 
relations—which is what I understand you 
to mean.” 

“As for that, time will show,” answered 
Mr. Fenwicke, looking at him obliquely. 
“There’s money might come your way. Now, 
I’m going to speak to you as a man of the 
world, Mr. Craufurd. There’s your step- 
father’s a rich man, and every one knows 
he’s fonder of you than he is of his own 
sons; and it’s likely he'll not last much 
longer, by all that I hear; and Mr. George 
has shown his temper once too often, as he 
may find to his cost.” 

“Well?” said the young man, coldly. 
There was so much that was utterly repug- 
nant to him in this speech that he could not 
bring himself to answer it in any way. 

“Well! if you come in for something 
handsome in Mr. Beresford’s will, you might 
fight the Marshalls and beat them yet, and 
get a fortune with my girl. And Rawns- 
leigh and Uppercote lie very handy together, 
Mr. Craufurd.” 

“Nothing would distress me more than 
that Mr. Beresford should rob his own sons. 
to enrich me.” 

“Very right—very proper!” said Mr. 
Fenwicke, hastily. ‘ But, of course, he must 
please himself ; and if Mr. George drinks as 
he’s brewed—why! perhaps you'd be the 
last person that need take it to heart. Now, 
in the matter of letting Mr. George know 
that his father was ill, just lately, I don’t say 
but what you were obliged to write. Maybe 
other friends might have made themselves. 
unpleasant, if you hadn't. But it would 
have been a pity if he'd got the letter, and 
come home just in time to upset whatever 
the old man might have arranged. There’d 
have been more chance then of his making 
it up with his father than ever there’s like to 
be now, even as things have turned out.” 

There was a significance in his tone that 
startled Alwyn with a new and terrible 
suspicion. 

“Do you mean to imply that that letter 
was kept back on purpose, that my brother 
might not get it in time ?” he asked—and 
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hated himself the next instant for having 
dreamed of such a thing for a moment. 

“Gently! gently! Mr. Craufurd. That’s 
a deal to say. But if there were friends 
here that cared more for your interest than 
for Mr. George’s—why ! they might say to 
themselves, ‘It’s no business of ours where 
he’s gone. If he wanted news of his family 
he’d have left word accordingly.” And as 
for a letter that can’t be delivered, it stands 
to reason the fire’s the best place for it. You 
did your duty in writing to him, and so you 
can say to all them that speak to you about 
it. As for me, I can swear J didn’t know 
where he was.” 

“T would have given a thousand pounds 
to have that letter safely delivered,” cried 
Alwyn, starting to his feet. “But it was 
you who burnt it ?” 

He turned upon Mr. Fenwicke perhaps 
more fiercely than he intended, and the old 
man’s eyes wavered before his. 

“T—never said so! There are those in 
this house that have more occasion to look 
after your interests than I have—though I 
wish you well. But if I were you I'd ask 
no more questions—‘ Least said soonest 
mended.’ ” 

Alwyn hardly heard the last words. He 
did not even perceive that Mr. Fenwicke 
still believed that he was merely professing a 
virtuous indignation—keeping up the farce 
which the old man intended they should 
play, with actors and audience all in one. 

“Was it— TJsobel—who destroyed that 
letter?” he asked, in a strained, unnatural 
tone. “ Did she think of that way of bene- 
fiting me ?” 

Again the old man looked at him obliquely. 
He had really done what he thought would 
be satisfactory to Alwyn’s common-sense, 
as well as for his interest ; but the young 
man was not taking it quite as he expected. 
Mr. Fenwicke began to fear that he might 
be denounced and made a scapegoat of, even 
while the young people enjoyed the fruits of 
his treachery. ‘ But he will not be angry 
with her,” he thought. “Like her all the 
better, perhaps, for playing a bold game to 
win the trick for him. I know ’em !—and 
what’s sharp practice in a man seems gnly 
natural in a woman.” 

“To be sure!” he said aloud. “Didn't 
you send the letter toher? She’s too sharp 
not to see what it meant. But you’d better 
say nothing about it to her. That’s why I 
wanted to speak to you about it first. 
There’s times when it’s better not to know 
too much.” 





He went maundering on, talking mere 
incoherences in his desire to prevent the 
young man from asking any more questions, 
either of himself or Isobel. But Alwyn did 
not hear him. The thing that had turned 
him cold at first as a mere ghastly doubt 
seemed to be taking now the shape of a 
reality. Suppose she had done this, who 
would havea right to blame her? This was 
the man who had brought her up, this was 
the moral atmosphere that had been round 
her from her cradle. But, oh, the pity 
of it! 

“ Where is she? I must see her at once,” 
he said at last, in the same strange, toneless 
voice, breaking in upon one of Mr. Fen- 
wicke’s long-winded sentences, and moving 
towards the door. 

“Of course, of course!” answered the old 
man, hastily intercepting him, and studying 
his face with keen, furtive looks. “But 
you'll not say anything to her about this! 
Take my word for it, it’s best for you to 
know nothing. She can say—and tell no lie 
about it—that she asked young Blackmore 
where your brother was, and he was the 
only one that knew. If he wasn’t willing 
to take on the letter, and if they thought 
best betwixt them to burn it, why, it’s no 
business of yours. You did your part.” 

“Thank you,” answered Alwyn, with his 
hand on the latch of the parlour door, look- 
ing down upon the other’s anxious face. “I 
daresay you mean kindly by me; but we 
will have it out. She is to be my wife, you 
know, and there should be no secrets be 
tween husband and wife !” 

He stopped abruptly, with a hard, ringing 
laugh, in which even Mr. Fenwicke’s ears 
could detect something wrong, opened the 
door, and glanced into the octagon room. 

“She is not here, I see. Perhaps you 
will kindly find her, and send her to me! 
Thanks for your good advice, but I will 
hear it from her own lips before I believe 
it,—and then ai 

He did not finish the sentence, but passed 
on into the little room with down-bent head, 
and stood there waiting, while the old man 
looked at him uneasily for a moment, then 
closed the door and went away to find his 
grand-daughter. “It can’t be helped now,’ 
he thought. “If it all comes out it will be 
her word against mine—that’s all; and its 
not a punishable matter, even if he were fool 
enough to make a stir about it.” 

Isobel had been upstairs in her own halt 
furnished barrack of a chamber when 
heard Rowena’s feet in. the yard, and she 
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lingered for a moment looking into the dim 
old mirror and wondering if a ribbon or a 
rose would please him most, and whether the 
dark fine face she saw there was really fair 
in his eyes, who must have seen so many 
fairer. Then she heard her grandfather's 
yoice in the hall, and waited, expecting to 
be called, and growing suddenly shy and re- 
luctant. The moments went by and did not 
lessen her shyness and vague unreasoning 
fear, and when at last the old man’s call 
summoned her, she glided past him in the 
hall like a ghost, going to meet her lover 
with very different feelings from any she 
had ever known before. 

Ever since that night Isobel had been tor- 
menting herself with doubts as to whether 
she had done right. The outraged modesty 
that made her cheeks burn when she thought 
of that ordeal filled her with a sense of 
shame, as if she had sinned against some 
unwritten but primary law of womanly de- 
meanour. She asked herself, in painful 
doubt, whether any other woman would 
have done the same. Whether a girl who 
was not a Fenwicke, and who had not been 
brought up at Cogshall, would have had a 
higher standard of maidenliness, that would 
have rendered such an act impossible. It 


had not at the time seemed to her altogether 
wrong, however repulsive ; but was thatin itself 
a fault? one of those sins of feeling that 
are unpardonable because inexplicable ? 
“Does he know about it ?” she asked her- 
self as she traversed the long passages with 


faltering feet. “I must tell him, anyway ; 
but, oh, the shame! He will never care for 
my lips again, now that man has touched 
them.” 

So she thought, and trembled, and yet in 
the bottom of her heart there lurked a hope 
that things might not be so much amiss, 
that Alwyn might pity her—even love her 
the more for having done a hard thing 
rather than fail him in his need. “ After 
all it was for him, because I loved him,” she 
thought, and with that she opened the door, 
and saw Alwyn standing by the window, 
looking blankly out over the garden and 
the wide blue hills beyond. 

He looked round as she entered, but did 
not move to greet her. And she met his 
eyes and saw, or thought she saw, that he 
knew all, and that her worst fears were more 
than realised. But with that discovery her 
pride awoke, that bitter pride that in a 
nature like hers is born of an unhappy life 
and insults unmerited. Haughty and pale 
she crossed the little room and stood before 





him, looking him in the face with a smile 
that seemed to dare him to blame or to des- 
pise her. His face was as pale as her own, 
but a light sprang into his eyes at the sight 
of her, and his hands went out to her with 
a gesture of entreaty. 

“Isobel! It is not true what Mr. Fen- 
wicke has told me? About that letter— 
and Wilson Blackmore ?” 

“Tt is true,” she answered. Her eyes fell, 
her cheeks and all her delicate throat were 
covered with one burning blush—but the 
feeling that it was cruel of him to put the 
question in that way gave her voice a defi- 
ant tone. 

“No! You are playing with me! Only 
say that it is not true, and I will ask your 
pardon on my knees for having for one 
moment half believed it.” 

“It is true! I took what seemed to me 
the best way—for you. Do you think that 
for my own pleasure I should ” She 
stopped short. She had lifted her eyes to 
his face with an appealing look ; but her 
pride took fire again at the expression in his 
of amazed incredulous horror. 

Alwyn half turned from her, clenching 
his hands together as he might have done 
in keen physical pain. 

“T cannot believe it,” he said after a 
moment, half underhis breath. “ That man, 
too, of all others !—If you knew !—To put 
my honour, eur honour, into his keeping! 
I would never have believed it from any lips 
but yours.” 

“T told you that you must not expect the 
same standard here as elsewhere,” said Iso- 
bel, bitterly. “You have only found out 
that I am a Fenwicke, after all! But I 
might remind you that I did for your sake 
what I would never have done for my 
own!” 

“T know!” answered the young man with 
a long shivering breath. “But how could 
you so mistake my wish—my feeling, in such 
a matter ?” 

There was silence. He looked at her in 
dumb passionate appeal, as if praying her to 
deny it, even now; and she stood there, 
robed in shame, yet rebelling with all her 
soul against this hard judgment. 

The birds’ song came softly in through the 
open window, the wind sighed through the 
garden and wafted the musk of the roses to 
them where they stood, and the afternoon 
sunlight glowed like gold along the grass. 

“It seems you did not know me—that is 
all!” she said coldly at last. 

“Nor you—me !” he answered sadly, and 
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there was silence again; and he turned a | 
little, and was vaguely aware of the glory of 
the June afternoon, the bird-song, and per- 
fume of roses. Vaguely aware too that this 
moment was linking with these things a 
memory of anguish that should rob them of 
their sweetness for many a day. 

“Well?” she said at last. “ What is to 
be the end of this? We did not know each 
other, it seems! And now we have found each 
other out! And you think me—wanting in 
honour and in proper feeling ; and I think 
you—too good, perhaps too fastidious, for 
me! So the end of it all is—good-bye !” 

“Tsobel! What do you mean ?” 

“JT mean that we ought never to have 
met. But having met, we can at least part 
now, and no more harm done. At least you 
will own that I never deceived you; that I 
warned you from the first that we were not 
meant to be—friends!” 

“T never believed it!—I cannot now! 
You misunderstood, but I love you—no mis- 
take can alter that. Let us be true to each 
other at least: we will forget the past, and 
make the best of the future together.” 

Isobel smiled bitterly. She had known 
that he could not immediately take her at 
her word, but perhaps she had half-uncon- 
sciously expected a more passionate warmth 
of denial, a tone less sad and self-restrained. 

“T am not apt to forget, or humble enough 
to desire to be made the best of. And I 
might sin against your code of honour again, 
since it seems I understand it so little. No! 
it is all over, and every one will tell you that 
you have had a lucky escape.” 

** Isobel !” 


“Yes, very soon you will think so your- 
self, if youdo not now. Let us say good-bye, 
and have done.” 

“Can you say it so easily ? 
could have sworn that not even this would 


Yesterday I 


have parted us! Was it all a mistake, then, 
when you said that you loved me ?” 

Alwyn’s voice was low and hard, his fair 
boyish face looked years older in its rigid 
lines. These excitable natures, that vary on 
the surface with the barometer, have depths 
beneath that those who know them best 
hardly dream of. 

“Oh, yes, I loved you,” she answered 
coldly—“ loved you so much that I could 
degrade myself for your sake, and not think 
that I was doing so very wrong. I see now 
that I was mistaken, and mistaken too in 
supposing that we had ever been more than 
strangers to one another.” 





“If that is true it is indeed all over,” 


_ 


cried Alwyn passionately—“ all over! ang 
nothing to be done but to forget.” He 
caught her hands, almost fiercely, and looked 
deep into her eyes. “Is that all? the lag 
word you have to say to me?” 

Her eyes fell before his—her lips grew set, 

“Tt is the last word.” 

“Good-bye, then.” 

“ Good-bye ! ” 


CHAPTER XVI.—TWO RINGS, 


** All the spring-time of his love 
Is already gone and past, 
And instead thereof is seen 
Its winter, which endureth still.” 
Matthew Arnold, 

CARR BERESFORD waited very patiently, 
riding up and down the lane in the sleepy 
afternoon sunlight. He was not of an un. 
comfortably energetic disposition, and was 
as well content to be there as anywhere else, 
But he came to a standstill at last under the 
shade of a spreading oak-tree, while his horse 
lazily stamped and whisked off the flies, and 
looked dreamily up into the chequer-work of 
tender green and blue, wondering how long 
lovers generally took to say all their say. 
Two or three times his steed’s impatience 
had obliged him to leave this cool retreat 
and take a turn up and down the lane, be- 
fore—emerging suddenly —he came upon 
Alwyn, riding slowly along, with Rowena’s 
head turned towards Thurleston. 

“Hallo! where are you going to?” he 
said, as the other neither turned at the sight 
of him, nor seemed to notice his presence. 

“Are you there still?” said Alwyn, start- 
ing a little, with a somewhat dazed look ; “I 
thought you would have gone on without 
me. Isn't it too late now?” 

“For Beechgrove ? No! You've been @ 
tremendous time, certainly, but—Alwyn! 
what is the matter ?” 

“Nothing, from your point of view,” he 
answered, turning mechanically, and letting 
Rowena keep step with her companion 4s 
they went back up the lane. 

Carr looked puzzled and uneasy. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, after a 
moment. 

At first Alwyn did not answer. He was 
looking round at the Grange, as they re 
passed its time-worn gateway, the pillars a 
little more dilapidated than when he had 
seen them first, but otherwise unaltered. 
His face changed suddenly from its dazed, 
incredulous expression, like that of one wak- 
ing from a troubled dream to a more terrible 
reality. 

“You were distressed just now because I 
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was engaged to Miss Fenwicke,” he said 
abruptly. “That being the case, I suppose 
you will be glad to hear that I am not en- 
gaged to her any more. At least, I think 
not.” 

Carr gave a gasp of astonishment. 

“Ts that it? No wonder you were a long 
time! Have you broken it off with her ?” 

“She has broken it off with me.” 

“Come then, that’s better luck than might 
have been expected,” said Carr cheerfully. 
“Of course it will be a wrench at first, but 

ou will come to be glad of it before long.” 

“Perhaps! My friends will all be glad 
of it, and that is something.” 

Carr looked at him uneasily. Alwyn was 
taking this too quietly by half, and there 
was something in the tone of those last words 
that he did not quite like. 

“Well, you know, we can’t help being 
glad of it, for your sake. No one seems to 
have thought it would answer.” 


“ Just so! Every one will have the satisfac-, 


tion of saying, ‘I told you so!’ which will ne- 
cessarily be a great consolation to me. It was 
only I who was wrong, I who thought e 

He broke off abruptly, and touched his 
horse with the spur, leaving Carr behind for 
a moment. 

“There’s something I want to tell you,” 
said the latter, as he ranged up alongside. 
“I did think of speaking about it before, but 
I thought as long as you were determined to 
stick to the engagement it might only make 
mischief. But now that she has broken it 
off you will be none the worse for knowing 
that you have had an escape.” 

“Go on!” said Alwyn, coldly. “I ex- 
pected something of this sort.” 

“Well! I suppose it was only what was 

to have been expected, considering the 
bringing-up the poor girl must have had. 
And one wouldn’t be hard upon her ; but as 
for marrying her—that’s another thing! 
That fellow that’s always about the place— 
that Blackmore——” 
_ “What! you, too?” cried Alwyn, turn- 
ing upon him with startling indignation. 
“Are you no better than the rest !—to join 
in hunting down a friendless girl? You who 
cannot ‘know anything about it except what 
that hound himself has said, in public ‘ 

“I can’t help it,” said Carr, doggedly. 
“Tt is not only what he says. Any one 
could have told you that she would marry 

m—or ought to.” 

Alwyn lifted his hand impatiently. 

“There !—no more. You will make me 
hate you if you say another word. I don’t 





know if that is what you want, but if you 
say anything more we shall quarrel.” 

Carr looked gloomy, but was silent, taking 
him at his word. It seemed to him as if 
they had quarrelled already, since he could 
not change his opinion, and it was plain that 
nothing else would satisfy Alwyn. ‘“ Why 
should he care so much what one says of her, 
since she seems to have thrown him over ?” 
thought honest Carr, who would have felt in 
his degree just the same, if the case had been 
his own, but whose forte did not lie in under- 
standing other people’s views. He was used 
to have a dog-like perception of his present 
companion’s feelings, which only sufficed now 
to make him miserable as they rode silently 
on together, Alwyn taking no more notice of 
him than if he had been hundreds of miles 
away. Faster and faster Rowena went, as 
if her rider were trying to escape from bitter 
recollections that pursued him still, let him 
fly as fast as he would; and Carr pounded 
along disconsolately, half a length in the 
rear. 

Midway up a long hill, where steepness 
demanded an instant’s breathing-space, Al- 
wyn said abruptly, “I am going across- 
country, by the Sudbrook and the meadows, 
We are late enough as it is.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what time we get 
there, so long as we’re there for dinner ; and 
it’s awfully rough work across those hedges. 
I wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“ You needn’t. But you wouldn't think 
anything of it out with the hounds ; and you 
could take a fence before you went to Malta. 
So could I, before I was so happy that I 
grew afraid of risking such a valuable life. 
Au revoir! We will see who gets first to 
Beechgrove.” 

He laughed as he spoke—a laugh that the 
other had never heard from his lips before— 
and as they reached the open strath at the 
top of the long rise he wheeled Rowena 
across the road and put her at the low hedge 
on the farther side. She cleared it easily, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, Carr fol- 
lowed, and they flew side by side over the 
rushy grass of the wide, bare pasture fields. 

Carr let his own horse take its will, and 
was watching Alwyn uneasily. Never, even 
when they were out with the hounds together, 
had he seen him ride like this—with such 
cool, reckless daring. It was all very well, 
and Rowena went splendidly, but what was 
the meaning of it !—what did he want to do? 

Perhaps Alwyn knew what he wanted to 
do as little as did the other. He had sud- 
denly remembered that the high road led 
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them in sight of Rawnsleigh—the nest that 
he had thought to build for Isobel; and a 
blind desire to escape had driven him to take 
this way, over hedge and ditch, towards the 
distant smoke that lay above Chesterford, 
far below them in the valley. Wild thoughts 
were whirling through his brain—thoughts 
which he himself would have smiled and 
shaken his head over had any comrade con- 
fided the like to him in the merry old days 
of which he and Carr had been talking as 
they rode up towards Cogshall. Vindictive 
memory could not travel so fast as he and 
Rowena were flying now ; but the time would 
come when they must stop, and she must 
overtake them. Isobel had thrown him over 
—they had parted for ever—she was not worth 
the grieving for / There lay the sting of it— 
a sting that he felt with an anticipatory 
pang like the prick of a poisoned arrow. 
The pain had not had time to grow sharp 
yet; he could not feel it while the ground 
rushed past beneath his horse’s feet, and 
force of habit made him take some heed to 
her goings. 

Rapid motion could distance thought, but 
it could not dull sensation—could not even 
keep him from reckoning up, as it were, 
what he had lost, and wondering why he did 
not realise it more. “It is all over—over,” 
the wind seemed to hiss in his ears as it 
‘rushed by. “It was all a lie; she was 
neither noble nor true. Every one else 
knew it; it was only you who were fooled 
by a curve of the lip, and a pair of proud dark 
eyes. It is an ‘escape,’ as they tell you, 
and you have but lost what never existed— 
what, therefore, you can never find again.” 

He had forgotten Carr for the moment, 
though some of the words last spoken were 
ringing in his ears yet. He had forgotten 
where they were, and whither they were 
going; only a kind of instinct led him in the 
right direction, as long as they left Cogshall 
behind them, and kept out of sight of 
Rawnsleigh. 

* Hallo, stop!” cried Carr from behind. 
“Youre not going down there, surely ? 
Don’t be such a fool !” 

The long sloping meadows had brought 
them down to the Sudbrook, and Alwyn was 
making straight for the deep-wooded gully 
that it had worn for itself. There was a 
track, such as the more reckless riders would 
take sometimes after the hounds, but the 
reasonable ones among them, even then, 
would make a wide détour to the left, where 
a cart-track sloped down a shallower bank. 

Alwyn did not heed, did not even hear. 


He had put Rowena at the steep descent, 
and the obvious difficulty of it had tog 
certain extent brought his wits back. But 
as he looked to her footing on the steep 
crumbling path, and guarded his face from 
the overhanging tangled brushwood, he was 
still too téte monté to think of turning out of 
his way. 

Carr dashed round by the longer and 
safer way, anxious to come up with him, yet 
keeping some caution in his anxiety, and 
arrived at the bottom of the gully first, in 
time to see Alwyn arrive there too, and turn 
the mare’s head to the steep ascent of the 
opposite bank. 

The path was worse than on the other 
side, steeper, and overgrown with long 
and stunted brushwood. Rowena’s hind 
hoofs missed it somehow—there was a 
scramble—a rush of loose earth and stones, 
and horse and man came to the bottom of 
the bank together. 

It was an ugly accident to witness, but 
before Carr had time to think of it they were 
both on their feet again, and he rode up 
breathless, aware, even in his relief, that his 
heart had been in his mouth, and his knees 
loosened with fright, and all, as it seemed, 
for nothing. 

“ What were you thinking of ?” he cried. 
“ Are you hurt? Did she roll over you?” 

“No! I slipped off her, of course. Iam 
not an utter fool,” said Alwyn sharply, feel- 
ing the mare’s legs and stroking her glossy 
shoulders, as if he begged her pardon. for 
having been so ungentle with her. His fall 
had brought him to his senses, but had by 
no means improved his temper, and though 
he knew that he had had a wonderful escape 
he was not at all prepared to own it. 

“One would think so, by the way you 
have been going,” answered Carr, the Beres- 
ford temper somewhat tried, in spite of his 
habitual submission. “I wonder you didn’t 
break both your necks.” 

Alwyn did not answer. He was twisting 
his handkerchief round his left wrist and 
hand, and frowning a little, biting his lips. 

“You have hurt yourself!” said Carr, in 
irritable anxiety. ‘“ What have you done to 
your wrist ?” 

“ Given it a bit of a twist. _ I suppose the 
bridle was round it, or she wrenched it some 
way.” 

“Let me tie it up for you.” 

“No, thanks. It will do very well 
it is.” 

Alwyn turned away and mounted agail 





without more words, taking the reins in his 
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right hand and slipping the bridle-hand into 
the breast of his coat. Quietly enough Row- 
ena and her rider went down the gully 
towards the cart-road, and even suffered Carr 
to open for them the gate that led into the 
next long field, and so out into the highway. 

The tone of Alwyn’s last speech had been 
a distinct snub, and Carr relapsed into sulky 
silence. At any other time Alwyn would 
have noticed that something was amiss, and 
would have beguiled the ther into a good 
temper again; but now he hardly perceived 
it, and would not have cared if he had. Carr 
had shown a disposition to insult the fallen 
idol, and just because it was fallen he could 
not bring himself to forgive. Moreover, he 
was coming to himself again, and beginning 
to realise that they were not far from Beech- 
grove ; that there were people to be met and 
a part to be played in these long-talked-of 
festivities ; that he had made a fool of him- 
self already, though happily with but one 
spectator ; and that he must not let himself 
think, or remember, or even feel, at present, 
lest he should not get through the evening 
with credit. So he neither spoke nor looked 
round all along the two miles of white, level 
road that skirted Chesterford and brought 
them down the valley to Beechgrove. 

The young people there were just in the 
humour to welcome an addition to their 
party ; and Mrs. Monkton Craufurd had a 
great many questions to put to Carr, whom 
she had not seen since his return from abroad, 
in the midst of which Alwyn was swept off 
up-stairs by Hugh and Bertie, his cousins, to 
look at the “coming-of-age” birthday gifts, 
and be shown to his own room. 

“IT have damaged myself, and shan’t be 
able to dress properly,” he said as he went 
away. “ You must come and act valet, 
Bertie.” 

Carr heard him, and answered Mrs. Monk- 
ton Craufurd’s last question rather at random. 
He had proposed that office for himself, and 
never dreamed that Alwyn would tolerate 
any one else. 

“I don’t consider Alwyn looking at all 
well,” his aunt went on severely. “I suppose 
he has been having a good deal of nursing 
and anxiety, but we must try to let him 
have a thorough change now.” 

A thorough change it was indeed after the 
quiet of Thurleston, and Carr was not in the 
humour to appreciate it. It was pronounced 
on all hands that he was not improved by 
his travels, and that even George, who had 
not been asked, would have been better fun. 

All the evening guests were arriving by 





ones and twos, and dinner had been put off 
to suit one and another till it lost its cha- 
racter altogether and degenerated into supper, 
less formal and considerably more lively. Mrs. 
Monkton-Craufurd was one of those self- 
important people who are apt to be oddly 
disregarded by their intimate connections, 
and a party of young people in her house was 
wont to become somewhat of a Saturnalia. 

“What is the matter with Alwyn?” said 
Alice aside to Carr, finding herself next him 
as they sat down to supper. ““ He doesn’t 
look a bit like himself; and how can he let 
those stupid girls go on in that way ?” 

Carr looked across the table and gloomed 
without answering. He knew to a certain 
extent what was the matter, but Alwyn was 
not behaving at all as he would have ex- 
pected. He was not usually in such extrava- 
gant spirits at the best of times, and it was 
not in the least like him to let “those girls” 
make both themselves and him so very con- 
spicuous, 

It was plain that he could not use his left 
hand ; indeed it was in a sling, and Bertie 
reported the wrist as desperately swollen. 
But he was making almost a parade of his 
helplessness, letting himself be waited upon 
by his cousin Netta and a young friend of 
hers, who sat beside him; and the amount 
of rather witty nonsense talked at that corner 
of the table was enough to make steadier 
people’s brains reel. 

The talk turned at last upon the birthday 
presents, and Netta was giving a catalogue 
raisonnée, rather in a mocking spirit, when 
Alice interposed, a little piqued : 

“Haven't you given Hugh your ring yet, 
Alwyn ?” 

“No. I had forgotten about it when we 
were up-stairs,” he answered, while his neigh- 
bours teased him to know where it was, and 
what it was like. 

“He shall look at it now, since you are 
so anxious,” said Alwyn. “Here, Hugh, 
catch hold!” and he tossed across the table 
a tiny ring-case sealed up in white paper. 
Hugh opened it promptly enough, and the 
girls on either side of him peeped over his 
shoulders. 

“That's too small for Hugh!” cried his 
sister Frances, who was a long-sighted young 
person, and his neighbour on the left hand 
remarked, “ Why, they are pearls !” 

There was an instant’s pause as he lifted 
it from the blue velvet, and then Jessie 
Monkton, who was at Hugh’s right hand, said 
in rather an odd tone, “That is a lady’s ring!” 
The eyes of the whole table-full were turned 
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upon Alwyn, who faced them for half an 
instant with an almost defiant look. He did 
not blush, and he was pale enough before ; 
but somehow every one was surprised when 
he broke into a laugh that sounded quite 
sufficiently natural. 

‘What a simpleton I am! Throw that 
one here again, Hugh. Yours is up-stairs ; 
we'll get it when we go up—an onyx, with 
our crest engraved on it.” 

“ But what made you buy two rings? Let’s 
look at the other!” cried Netta, who had at 
no time much discretion, and who had tem- 
porarily giggled away the little she possessed. 

Alwyn had by this time got the case into 
his own hands again, and for an instant 
seemed disposed to pocket it without taking 
any heed of her request. But his mood 
changed the next moment, and he took the 
ring out, and looked at it as if he had never 
seen it before. 

“T bought this ring in a moment of ab- 
erration, when I was ordering the other,” he 
said, while Netta’s friend was exclaiming at 
the beauty of the central pearl. “I shall 
not give it to any one now. If you like, 
Netta, you may put it into the trifle, and 
make a note of the corner where it falls, 
with a view to helping yourself.” 

“Oh! what fun. I should love to get it,” 
cried Netta, holding out her hand, half in 
earnest, but hardly believing that he was so. 

There was a babel of suggestions, remon- 
strances, talk, and laughter, and Mrs. Monk- 
ton-Craufurd solemnly forbidding them to 
think of doing anything so unreasonable, in 
the midst of which Alwyn made a long arm 
and dropped the ring into the midst of the 
huge dish of frothing, heaped-up whiteness, 

“There now!” cried Netta. “ Aren’t you 
foolish! The stuff will spoil the pearls. If 
you wanted to give it to me, why couldn't 
you do it in a straightforward way ?” 

“My dear Netta,” said her mother, . while 
Alwyn answered in a leisurely fashion, 

“The crowning act of folly was in buy- 
ing the thing. After that, nothing that a 
man does need surprise any one. Do you 
know that you are neglecting your duties 
disgracefully ? You don’t remember that I 
can't carve that thing opposite, and mean- 
while I am starving, like every one else at 
this corner, while you chatter.” 

“Chatter! How rude you are!” said 
Netta, while her friend hastened to carve, 
and the talk shifted away from the ring, 
though some eyes lingered curiously round 
the tiny dent in the creamy surface that 

showed where it had disappeared. The old 








and wiser members of the party perhaps 
guessed that it was well to take no more 
notice, and ask no more questions, but they 
could not hinder the subject from being 
revived, with much laughter and excitement, 
when the trifle was handed round. 

Netta and her friend openly groped with 
the spoon, and were an inordinately long 
time helping themselves, after the former 
had helped her cousin in a very perfunctory 
manner. Perhaps Alwyn would not look, and 
would not care, what became of the prize, 
for he was very warmly discussing the merits 
of Hugh’s new gun. But when he turned 
his attention at last to his plate he uttered 
a half-stifled exclamation, at which Netta 
looked round suddenly. 

‘It has come back to you after all,” she 
cried. ‘‘Now it is obviously intended that 
you should give it to me yourself!” 

Alwyn had put the ring into a glass of 
water, and was slowly stirring it round, look- 
ing almost as much “taken aback” as he 
did when it had first made its inopportune 
appearance. 

“Don’t you think it might be intended 
that I should keep it myself ?” he asked at 
last, drying it tenderly, and looking Miss 
Netta full in the face. 

* No,” she answered saucily. ‘It would 
be no use to you. But if you want it for 
somebody else, of course I haven’t a word to 
say.” 

At least one person at the table wished 
devoutly that the young lady had not had a 
word to say. But one or two of the elders 
had tact enough to begin recounting strange 
coincidences connected with the miscel- 
laneous articles usually put into trifle at 
Christmas parties, and Alwyn slipped the 
ring into his pocket, and returned to the 
“carrying” properties of the new fowling- 
piece. 

“It’s all very well,” grumbled Carr to 
himself, ‘‘ but Al has been eating nothing, in 
spite of all this to-do of waiting on him. 
He had no lunch, either, before we started, 
and I can see by the corners of his mouth 
that his wrist’s aching like mad. I wish he 
wouldn’t talk and laugh so much, and then 
one might make an excuse for getting off up- 
stairs early.” 

There was no hope of any one getting to bed 
early that night at Beechgrove, though Mrs. 
Monkton-Craufurd remonstrated,and warned 
them that they were anticipating next day’s 
strength and spirits. And even after the 
young ladies had been reluctantly carried off 
by their hostess, Alwyn would go to the 
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smoke-room with some of the elders and 
spend another hour or so in listening to long 
stories, some of which at least he must have 
heard half-a-dozen times before. Carr re- 
monstrated in an undertone, and got a very 
short answer, whereby he perceived, with 
some resentment and wonder, that he was 
still in disgrace. He could not know how 
some words that he had spoken lately were 
ringing still in Alwyn’s ears—clearer than 
all friendly expostulations, nearer than all 
the talk and laughter, ‘‘ Anyone could have 
told you that she would marry him, or 
ought to!” 

The party broke up at last, with much 
talk upon stairs and landing, and Carr lin- 
gered near Alwyn, expecting to be asked to 
follow and help him. He was not given to 
exaggerations of feeling, but slight though 
the matter was, it was the bitterest moment 
that he had yet known when Alwyn passed 
him by without a look and locked himself 
into his room—alone. 

If Carr had followed his impulse he would 
have stayed outside like a dog before his 
master’s door, till it pleased Alwyn to have 
need of him and admit him. But he could not 
quite do that, especially as they were not at 
home ; so he could only go off to his own 


room, thinking resentfully and bitterly of 
Isobel Fenwicke. 
“T didn’t think any woman on earth could 


have come between us two. But she has 
done it, and thrown him over besides! The 
best thing for him, too, if he would only 
think so—but he won’t.” 

Late as it was, Carr was in no hurry to go 
to bed. He fidgeted up and down the room 
for some time, then put out the light, opened 
the window, and lighted a long cigar, lean- 
ing out into the scented summer darkness. 

There were plenty of other windows open, 
and a murmur of talk and laughter here and 
there, and the scent of more than one cigar 
enjoyed by stealth, as Carr was doing. 

He lingered on, till presently one after 
another sank into silence—till the light that 
was only fading in the far north-west when 
first he looked out was beginning almost im- 
perceptibly to brighten in the far north-east, 
till at last came the sound for which he had 
been unconsciously waiting—a slow, soft step 
in the gallery, a low soft tap at his door. 

Instantly he had crossed the room, and 
opened it. He knew well enough who it 
was, and he was not at all surprised, though 
he would have said half an hour before that 
he had no idea what Alwyn would do next. 

“T fancied somehow you would be up 

XXXI—40 





still,” said Alwyn’s voice through the dim- 
ness. ‘ May I come in, Jack ?” 

“Of course!” answered Carr, with gruff 
earnestness, and shut the door behind him, 
while his visitor dropped wearily into the 
chair by the open window. 

“T have an idea that I was very cantan- 
kerous to you this afternoon,” he went on, 
after a moment. “I don’t know what I said, 
but you'll forgive and forget, won’t you, old 
fellow? I think I was half crazy.” 

“It’s all right. If it did you any good to 
pitch into me you might say a good deal 
before I should take offence. Only tell me 
what’s amiss, Al, and see if there isn’t any- 
thing I can do.” 

“JT don’t know whether I ought to tell 
you—whether there is anything to be done,” 
said Alwyn, leaning forward, with his elbows 
on his knees and his forehead in his hands ; 
“but there is no one else in the world that I 
could tell, and if I don’t talk to someone I 
shall go mad.” 

Carr’s hand found its way over Alwyn’s 
shoulder and gave his an earnest squeeze 
that meant a great many things; but all he 
said was, “I should be better pleased if you 
talked it all over in the morning. You're 
about done up, I fancy.” 

Alwyn did not answer this suggestion, 
perhaps did not hear it. 

* You know how I came to know her,” he 
said, in a steady undertone, quiet for very 
weariness. ‘You cannot understand how 
much I loved her; I thought you would 
some day, when—but never mind that now ! 
I would have staked my life upon her noble- 
ness, that in the midst of those men she 
had grown up incapable of one mean thought ! 
Well! I know what I had to go upon—I 
know, but I cannot say. It was not enough, 
it seems. She—made a mistake—bartered 
my honour and her own fora chance of a 
little gain, and thought that it would please 
and profit me. A good bargain!” 

“Don’t!” said Carr sharply, like a child 
that shrinks, half irritably, from some emo- 
tion that it cannot understand. “Fly out! 
get into a rage with her or with somebody, 
but don’t speak like that! What did she 
do?” 

“T wrote to George when your father was 
ill, and sent the letter through her. It was 
the only way. She knew that they had 
quarrelled, and that the letter was to bring 
him back. And she had asked me, as if to 
make all sure—(Oh, I remember well enough 
—I would give all that I am worth to have 
forgotten !)—-she asked me whether, if his 
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money did not go to George, it might not 
come tome! And so she took counsel with 
Wilson Blackmore, of all men in the world, 
and they two burned the letter.” 

* Burned it ?” echoed Carr. 

“Yes! She thought that she was doing 
me a service ; what he thought the devil that 
tempted him only knows! He has no reason 
to wish me well, but he is too great a scoun- 
drel to know how this would seem to an 
honest man. Perhaps he has fallen out with 
George, too.” 

“Did she tell you herself what she had 
done ¢” 

“Yes. For pity’s sake don’t ask me ariy 
more! I could wish that I had not told you, 
though it matters little enough who knows 
it now.” 

There was a pause. Alwyn’s whole tone 
and attitude bespoke as bitter a shame as if 
the wrong-doing had been his own ; but if it 
had been it would have been easier to try 
and comfort him. Carr was not going to 
offend again by hinting “I told you so!” 
and he was at a loss what to say. Young 
love’s despair is always hard enough to deal 
with, even if the object be only cold, or in 
love with some one else, or dead. But if she 
is utterly unworthy, a cleverer man than 
Carr may be puzzled to find anything to say 
that will not do more harm than good. 

“Tt’s a queer story,” said Carr at last, 
meditatively. ‘I shouldn’t have thought a 
woman would have had pluck enough to 
destroy the letter. It was bad enough, her 
consulting with that brute, but perhaps she 
couldn’t help that. If she’d trusted it to 
him to deliver, and he out of spite had 
thought afterwards of burning it ——” 

Alwyn started to his feet, as if he had 
been shot. 

“Tf that were it!” he cried, and caught 
at the other’s shoulder as if to support him- 
self. “Could that be it? Help me to think, 
—my head goes round so ;—I can’t remember 
what she said !” 

“Come, come!—take it easy,” remon- 
strated Carr, nervously, putting an arm 
* round him, “we'll get at the rmghts of it 
somehow. But you'll be fainting or some- 
thing, and what in the world are we to do?” 

Alwyn did not answer for a minute, and 
in the grey creeping light of dawn he looked 
pale enough to justify Carr’s fears. The 
resources of a bachelor’s chamber at Beech- 
grove were not t; but Carr dragged him 
to the bed and made him lie down, and 
brought him some water, upon which he 
revived sufficiently to say, somewhat indig- 


nantly, “Rubbish! Something turned me 
dizzy for a minute, that’s all. Now, don't 
talk nonsense, but help me to think what's 
to be done.” 

“Let ill alone, J should say!” said Carr 
leaning on the foot of the bed, and watching 
him ruefully. 

“Not I! You've given me a new id 
and I can’t rest till I know whether there’s 
anything in it. You must help me, Jack. 
I can’t face all these people again till I know 
something for certain.” 

“T thought you did know ; but if there's 
anything more to find out, only tell me what 
to do, and I'll do it.” 

“ Let’s see, it will be daylight in half an 
hour. Confound this wrist, how it aches! 
Will you contrive to steal the mare out of 
the stable for me between five and six 
o'clock, without waking the establishment? 
I could be up at Cogshall in an hour from 
here, and back before these folks are 
stirring.” 

** And find no one awake up there. No, 
I will not! You will be safe in bed then, if 
I have to tie you there. I will take a letter 
for you, if you like, amd as early as you 
like.” 

“Well, I suppose that must do,” said 
Alwyn reluctantly, after a moment, during 
which he had lifted his head from the pillow 
and been rather glad to lay it back again. 
“T don’t know—I can’t make it out! It 
seemed all certain enough at the time, and 
yet incredible. And now, that seems a way 
out of it—and yet, she said it was true!” 

He flung himself round impatiently, and 
lay with his hand over his eyes, as if to shut 
out the growing daylight. And Carr sat 
down by the window, and said nothing, 
having a great capacity for “letting alone,” 
which made him not so bad a confidant as 
might at first sight have appeared. There 
was silence so long that he might have hoped 
that Alwyn was falling asleep, and so for- 
getting his sorrowful perplexities, but for a 
short impatient sigh now and then that did 
not sound like forgetfulness. 

The daylight grew and broadened, the first 
sun-ray shot obliquely through the trees on 
the lawn; the birds, who had been faintly 
piping and twittering for an hour or more, 
broke out into a jubilant chorus. \ 
Alwyn shivered, sat up, and looked at his 
companion with an odd smile. 

“T say, Carr, I’m awfully sorry.” 

“What for ?” 

“ Why, I’ve kept you up all night ;—what 





there was left of it when we came up-stairs !” 
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«“ What's the odds?” said Carr stolidly. 
“T’ve stayed up for less, and so have you. 
Suppose you go to bed properly now, eh ? 
and don’t appear till twelve o'clock. [’ll 
make excuses for you.” 

“JT must write that letter first, anyway,” 
answered Alwyn, dragging himself up. “I’m 
going back to my own room. You'll come 
for it, there’s a good fellow, as soon as it’s 
reasonable time for you to do my errand for 
me?” 

“Tm coming now. You know you can’t | 
do anything for yourself with that wrist. I 
shall see you into bed as soon as that letter’s 
written, or I don’t take it.” 

“Am I to wait for an answer?” Carr 
asked, in his densest manner, as he stood 
fingering the letter, through the envelope 
of which any one else would have detected 
a tiny hard circlet. 

“Well, I should think you had better,” 
said Alwyn, with a short laugh, half amuse- 





ment and half impatience. ‘“ And give that 
to her yourself; don’t trust it to any one | 
else.” 

“ All right,” said the other, and departed ; | 
and Alwyn flung himself back upon his 
pillow, and went over every word that he | 


happened, or that if you had any share in it, 
it was without any thought of all the conse- 
quences. Give me one word of fuller ex- 
planation, and forgive me for having seemed 
to doubt you, for want of it. I would be 
with you myself in place of this letter if I 
could have my own way ; but as it is, let 
this speak for me. I send you the ring I 
told you of. Keep it at least, even if you 
are angry with me still, as a sign that the 


| day must come when all this shall be cleared 


up and forgotten.” 


Carr returned as soon as he could reason- 
ably be expected, though the time seemed so 
long to Alwyn’s impatience. 

“Yes, I saw her,” he said, meeting Al- 
wyn’s anxious look rather unwillingly ; “but 
she didn’t say anything, only sent you this.” 

Alwyn took the envelope quietly enough, 
and was in no hurry to open it. He felt the 
ring through its covering, if Carr did not. 

“JT thank you, Jack. You have been 
awfully good to me about this business,” he 
said, and stopped so determinedly that Carr 
was fain to take himself off without waiting 
for more information. 

“She has done with him,” he thought as 








had said, and wished for the letter back, | he went away, “and he has guessed it, some- 
that he might add something there, and| how. What fools women are! This one 
soften down an expression here. | didn’t look like a fool either, only as proud 

“It is not all over,” he had written. ‘1)|as Lucifer. She’s not my style altogether, 
cannot take back my plighted word, and I | but, somehow—it’s a queer story! I don’t 
will not give you back yours. One act—one | wonder that Al could hardly believe it of 
mistake—cannot alter all that I have thought | her, even when he had her own word for it.” 











of you, any more than it can kill my love for | 
you. It may be that I misled you about | 
that letter, that I made you attach too much | 
importance to it, or not enough. Anyway, 
what is done now is done ; and somehow or 
other I will find a way to set things right. 
I am more than ready to believe that that 
blackguard alone was responsible for what 





When the other was fairly gone, curiosity 
and a half-desperate hope did prevail upon 
Alwyn to break open the envelope. But 
there was nothing in it but a blank sheet of 
paper folded round the little ring, of which 
he had tried to rid himself the night before, 
and which had now returned to him for the 
second time within twelve hours. 
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Short Sundap Readings for August. 
By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Acts viii. 26—40. 


QF late all eyes have been directed to 

Africa, and there seems to be little 
doubt that on that continent will be wit- 
nessed both the next great development of 
civilisation and the next great conquests of 





the Cross. Strange it is, in the scheme of 


Providence, in how different degrees the 
different continents have participated in the 
best blessings of human life. Christianity 


arose in Asia, and in some respects it has a 
peculiar affintty for the Asiatic genius; yet 
on the momentous night when St. Paul saw 
in his dreams the vision of a man of Mace- 
donia, crying, “Come over and help us,” it 
was decided that the new religion should 
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travel westward instead of eastward ; and the 
consequence is, that India and China, which 
in other circumstances might have been 
sending Christian missionaries to evangelize 
Europe and America, are only now, after the 
lapse of centuries, receiving the light which 
first sprang up on their own continent. Still 
sadder has been the fate of Africa. It was 
much nearer than Europe to the cradle of 
Christianity, and among its simple popula- 
tions Christianity, had its course lain in that 
direction, might have had great and imme- 
diate success. But the mysterious Will 
which guides the course of history had de- 
cided otherwise, and for eighteen centuries, 
during which the light of Christ has been 
gladdening other regions, Africa has lain 
stagnating beneath the covering of spiritual 
night. 

But, no doubt, for Africa also there is a set 
time, and in our own day it seems to have 
come. Suddenly, from every side, the light 
is streaming over it. From the south and 
west, where Livingstone entered; from the 
north, where Gordon opened a way to its 
heart, which has been shut, but will be 
opened again; and from the west, where 
Stanley has penetrated its swamps and 
forests, new forces are rushing in. Soon 
its surface will be crossed in every direction 
by the highways and byeways of civilisation, 
and on these will also run the feet of them 
who bear the glad tidings and publish peace. 

It is possible, and even probable, that the 
progress of Christianity in Africa may be so 
swift and on so grand a scale that nations 
will be born in a day; because the African 
mind seems to be naturally religious, and 
there are in Africa no ancient and elabo- 
rate systems of religion and philosophy like 
those which Christianity has to overthrow 
among the great races of Asia. Yet the 
difficulties will be great likewise. The race 
prejudices of the children of Shem and Ja- 
pheth against the dark sons of Ham may at 
any moment cast a vast obstacle across the 
path. The vices of Europe, which now ac- 
company civilisation wherever it goes, as its 
shadow, may so utterly destroy the soil be- 
fore the seed is sown that little fruit can 
grow upon it. The task itself, especially if 
the continent opens suddenly in every direc- 
tion, may prove too great for the compara- 
tively enfeebled resources of the Christian 
Church. Certain it is that, in view of this 
great new task, there is need of a revival of 
faith and a recurrence to the sources of 
Christian enthusiasm. 

It lies of course in the world-wide destiny 





ee 


of Christianity to annex the Dark Continent, 
Christianity, too, has had the honour jp 
this, as in many other cases, of anticipat- 
ing civilisation. The sublime range of Living. 
stone’s ideas and the strength of his faith 
are only beginning to be appreciated ; but to 
him, far more than to all others, the Africans 
of the future will look back as the father of 
their continent ; and, though he wore the 
consul’s cap in preference to the garb of 
the missionary, it was the love of Christ 
which was the inspiration of all he did 
Along the pathways which Livingstone 
opened up Christian enterprise has not been 
slow to follow. There are few records of 
missionary heroism more remarkable than 
the annals of missions to Central Africa in 
recent years. The sacrifices have been enor- 
mous, but the brave men to whom it has 
fallen to make them, have, as they have 
stretched themselves out in their early 
graves, taken possession of the continent for 
Christ. There is, however, a more sure 
word of prophecy, to which we do well that 
we take heed. In the Old Testament there 
are clear indications of the Christian future 
of Africa ; and in the New Testament there 
is one prophecy so bright and inspiring that 
it may well become the watchword of the 
Church in her new career of conquest. 

When Christianity, in the first flush of its 
Pentecostal strength, was moving forward 
this way and that, feeling for its destiny, it 
stretched out its hand, under the guidance 
of Divine Providence, and laid hold of a son 
of the Dark Continent ; and so prompt was 
his faith and so noble his loyalty when he 
had apprehended Christ, that his example 
has been put on record in Holy Writ, to be 
an encouragement to the Church whenever 
she should address herself to the task of 
carrying the gospel to the children of Africa 

Besides serving this purpose, however, the 
story of the Ethiopian Eunuch has a still 
deeper meaning, which is not for this hour 
only, but for all times. It is a history of the 
human soul’s search for God, showing how 
the sense of the need of God arises, and how, 
when a man is true to it, it is certain to be 
satisfied. It has been called an idyll of 
apostolic missionary history, but it might 
also be called the true romance of an i 
quiring spirit. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm Ixxii. 


When General Gordon, on the steps of the 
palace at Khartoum, was looking wistfully 
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down the river for the help which never came, 
did he remember, I have often wondered—to 
him it would have been an intensely interest- 
ing reminiscence—that in the region where 
he stood there are Bible echoes? A hundred 
miles north of Khartoum, fifty miles south of 
Berber, and only ten miles west of Metam- 
meh, the point where our troops struck the 
Nile after the battle of Abou Klea Wells, lie 
the ruins of the capital of the kingdom of 
Ethiopia, of which the Eunuch was treasurer. 
This ancient kingdom extended over large 

rtions of Nubia and Abyssinia, and in- 
cluded all the places just mentioned, besides 
others which during the Soudan War were 
familiar in our mouths as household words. 
For generations it was ruled by a female 
dynasty, the successive members of which 
bore the name of Candace, as in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Egypt the successive 
sovereigns were known by the name of 
Pharaoh. 

Even to a British army, equipped with all 
the modern means of transport, this region 
was found to be exceedingly remote and in- 
accessible, and one wonders how in New Tes- 
tament times the knowledge of the true God 
could have reached the Ethiopian city so far 
away in the depths of the desert. But at 
that period Jews were wont in pursuit of 
gain to penetrate, as they do still, to ‘the 
most unlikely places, and they sometimes 
won converts to their faith very far away 
from the Holy Land. In Egypt, the neigh- 
bouring country to Ethiopia, there were mul- 
titudes of Jews, and the translation of the 
Old Testament into Greek, which the Eunuch 
was reading when Philip accosted him, was 
executed at Alexandria. The Eunuch must 
have met in his native country with some 
far travelled Jew from whom he heard 
of the true God, or at least have obtained 
possession of a copy of the whole or a portion 
of the Old Testament. He was a man highly 
placed in his queen’s service: he was trea- 
surer of the kingdom ; but evidently he was 
one of those deep and earnest souls whom 
the wealth and honours of this world cannot 
dazzle, because the religious instinct is strong 
in them and they yearn for the divine. To 
such a nature the superstition of Ethiopia, 
which was of a gross and degraded type, 
could afford no satisfaction ; but what he had 
heard of the religion of Jehovah appeared to 
promise something higher and purer, and 
the more he read in the sacred books the 
more certain did he become that in the reli- 
gion of Jehovah lay the secret he was seeking. 
At last he resolved to make a pilgrimage to 





Jerusalem, the shrine of the true God. There 
he would meet with the great teachers, who 
would cast light on whatever was obscure 
in the sacred rolls; his devotion would be 
kindled by communion with the worshippers 
of Jehovah; and in the chosen dwelling-place 
of the true God he would get into closer eom- 
munion with Him than it was possible to do 
on the soil of alien deities. 

So he performed the long and toilsome 
journey. He passed by the mighty temples 
of Egypt’s gods ; Thebes and Memphis could 
not detain him ; the wisdom of Alexandria 
invited him in vain ; because in the Psalms 
he had read this oracle :— 

* For God of Zion hath made choice, 
There He desires to dwell ; 
This is My rest, here still I’ll stay, 
For I do like it well.” 

It is easy to imagine what kind of city the 
treasurer expected Jerusalem to be, for he 
had formed his conception of it from the 
descriptions of the new Jerusalem in the 
glowing pages of the prophets. He expected 
it to be a city whose people were all righte- 
ous ; down whose streets judgment flowed 
like a river; and at whose altars priests, 
clad in the beauty of holiness, were always 
ministering. Alas, we know what the actual 
Jerusalem was. Its teachers, who ought to 
have been guides to the living wells of truth, 
were dry and heartless scribes, groping 
among the rubbish of tradition. Its priests 
were a wealthy and arrogant hierarchy. Its 
inhabitants bore on their visages the stamp 
of greed, and they had carried their huckster- 
ing spirit into the very courts of the temple, 
which were occupied with the tables of 
moneychangers and the seats of them who 
sold doves, thus transmuting the building 
which was intended to be a house of prayer 
for all nations into aden of thieves. The 
Rome which Martin Luther saw when he 
visited it, was not more unlike the Rome 
which he had expected to see, than was the 
Jerusalem which this pilgrim beheld to the 
Jerusalem of his dreams. 

We may conclude, therefore, with too much 
certainty that he had turned his face home- 
ward a disappointed man. He had come 
far ; his hopes had been pitched high ; but 
Jerusalem had been a complete disillusion- 
ment. He had expected it to be a city of 
God ; but he had found it only a city of men 
—and these far from the best of men. It 
was an empty shrine. 

Such disillusionments are not uncommon. 
There are places where religion is supposed 
to dwell; but, when you draw near, seeking 
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it, you are disappointed. You have heard 
at a distance of a man as a burning and 
shining light ; but, when you come to know 
him closely, you discover nothing in him but 
the petty thoughts and earthly motives of 
ordinary mortals. There is many a church 
in which the young soul receives no impres- 
sion of the working of supernatural forces : 
there is in it the jingle of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, but not the powerof God. Perhaps 
of all the experiences by which scepticism 
may be suggested there-is no other so dan- 
gerous as this. When the professed repre- 
sentatives of religion are perceived to be 
counterfeits, the mind in its chagrin easily 
leaps to the conclusion that religion itself is 
a delusion. This is an injury which every 
professing Christian should fear to inflict. 
Inquirers from foreign lands may seldom, in- 
deed, come to our Zion ; but young souls in 
substantially the same state of mind come to 
inspect us all. They visit our Christian 
homes ; they come to our churches, to our 
seats of Christian learning, and to our eccle- 
siastical institutions ; and a human soul can 
scarcely receive a more dangerous shock than 
when, seeking there the secret of religion, it 
finds an empty shrine. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read St. John iv. 1—42. 


Among all the objects which God beholds 
as He looks down from His high place on 
the children of men there can be none more 
interesting to Him than a soul which is seek- 
ing Himself; and, the more bewildered and 
disappointed it is in its search, the more in- 
teresting surely must it be. God is said in 
His Word to be found even of those who 
seek Him not; surely, then, He cannot but 
be found by those who seek Him. Yet here 
was a soul seeking Him which was sent empty 
away. How was this? 

There must have been a wise and kind 
reason for it; and it probably was to teach 
the treasurer the lesson that his piety to- 
wards Jehovah ought not to cling to any 
single spot. There had once been a time 
when it was the will of God that those who 
sought Him should resort to Zion; but al- 
ready the hour of a better era had struck, in 
which the true worshippers should not seek 
Hjm in any local shrine, but should worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. It is easy to see 
how valuable this truth was to one who dwelt 
at so great a distance from Jerusalem, and 
might never be able in the course of a life- 
time to visit it again. 





Therefore there is deep significance in the 
statement that the place where the Eunuch 
and Philip met was “desert.” He had ex. 
pected to find God where the temple rose, 
where the smoke of sacrifices ascended to 
heaven and crowds of worshippers were 
gathered. He did find Him where there was 
neither house nor man nor sound. It is often 
so. God is sought where He might be most ex- 
pected, but He is not there; and He is found 
where He might least be anticipated. You 
enter the buildings and institutions on whose 
front the challenge is prominently inscribed 
to inquirers to enter and they will find God; 
but, when you enter, the shrine is empty. 
Then you quit these professions and preten- 
sions, this pomp and method of devotion, 
and haply in some corner far apart—in some 
place which is desert—you find the secret 
which you have been seeking. 

For it does exist ; this is the great point, 
There are always spots in the world where 
the power and joy of religion are known as 
realities. Therefore, though you have missed 
it where you might have expected it, search 
on. If with all our hearts we truly seek 
Him, we shall surely find Him. 

* Not from Jerusalem alone 
The path to Heaven ascends ; 
By many devious ways unknown 
To unimagined ends 
The All-wise Father of created things 
Sends forth and guides his children’s journeyings.” 

God sent forth a guide to this bewildered 
soul; and the guide was Philip. Philip was 
one of the seven deacons of the Pentecostal 
Church, but at this time he was employed in 
evangelizing a city of the Samaritans. His 
work was extraordinarily successful, for he 
had found the fields white and ready for 
the harvest, and he was now reaping in arm- 
fuls. Yet from this great and promising 
work God sent him away to minister to a 
single seeking soul. Apparently Philip was 
not informed beforehand for what purpose 
he was sent. But, if he had known, would 
he have been willing to leave the evangeli- 
zation of a city, perhaps of a province, for 
the sake of one soul? This is not the manner 
of men. No, but it is the wisdom of God 
Men love crowds, God loves individuals. He 
will leave the ninety-and-nine in the wilder- 
ness to go after the one lost sheep until he 
find it. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Jonah iii.; Acts ix. 10—22. 


It was a trying mission on which Phill 
was sent, for he had left. behind him w 
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on which his heart was set, and, as he went 
blindly forward, there seemed to be less and 
less chance of finding anything there for an 
evangelist to do. "Fle was getting further 
away from the homes of men and deeper into 
the desert. Was he sent to preach to the 
drifting sand or to the rocks of the wilder- 
ness? At last he heard behind him the sound 
of wheels, and, looking back, saw a chariot 
approaching. But the negro-driver and 
attendants, the style of the equipage and 
the foreign look of everything seemed to 
show that here there could not be any work 
for a Christian preacher. Yet the voice of 
God forthwith sounded in his soul, “Go 
near and join thyself to this chariot.” 

Then came the real trial. Many a servant 
of God who could preach without fear to a 
cityful of people would shrink from accosting 
a single individual on the subject of religion ; 
but Philip was sent to one man. Besides, 
the occupant of the chariot was obviously 
far above Philip's rank ; and everyone who 
has tried it will acknowledge that, while it 
is comparatively easy for the messenger of 
God to introduce himself and his message to 
the poor, it is far more difficult to broach it 
to the wealthy and the cultivated. Finally, 
everything seemed to betoken that the man 
was an alien from the commonwealth of 
Israel, to whom the ideas with which Philip 
was charged would be unintelligible. 

Such difficulties often beset the footsteps 
of those who are sent to deliver the message 
of the gospel to others, especially to indivi- 
duals; but, when God has really sent the 
messenger, it is marvellous how they are 
cleared away and the path made plain. We 
go tothe work in fear and trembling ; but 
we discover that God has been at it before 
us ; and it is more than half done before we 
begin. Weare afraid that our message will be 
received with scorn and resentment ; but we 
find an inquiring spirit eagerly looking for a 
confidant and guide. This was what Philip 
found: the path was smoothed for him at 
every step. 

What a surprise and relief it must have 
been to him, as the chariot drew near, to 
discover what its occupant was doing! He 
was reading aloud ; and, as Philip strained 
his ears to catch the sounds, he was aston- 
ished to hear that they were words of Holy 
Scripture. Inspite of his disappointment with 
the worship of Jehovah, as he had witnessed 
it at Jerusalem—perhaps in consequence 
of it—the Treasurer, as soon as he got away 
from the city, had reverted to the Book in 
which he was certain he had once found 





God; and so earnestly was he occupied with it 
that he was utilising for the reading of it even 
the hours of travel. The apparent falsifica- 
tion of the promises which the Bible had made 
to him could not destroy his conviction that 
he had experienced in it a revelation of the 
Divine. It is one of the great advantages of 
possessing the written Word that even in 
times and places where the men and the 
institutions that represent religion have 
sunk into lifeless formality, the solitary 
inquirer may still turn to it and find a living 
well. 

It cannot be said that Philip’s way of 
accosting the stranger was a happy one, 
although his manner may have atoned for 
the awkwardness of the question, “‘ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?” It was 
a question which almost invited a rebuff, 
and, had the Treasurer been inclined to shake 
off the intruder who had interrupted his 
studies, he might easily have done so. But 
he was in no such mood. On the contrary, 
interpreting the question as an offer of en- 
lightenment, he commanded the chariot to 
stand still and courteously invited Philip to 
come up beside him. Thus, almost before 
he was aware, Philip’s difficulties were solved, 
and he was seated at his ease with an atten- 
tive pupil waiting for his words. 

But the smoothing of his way was not yet 
ended. The crowning mercy lay in the pas- 
sage of Scripture which the Treasurer chanced 
to be reading ; for of all the chapters of the 
Old Testament it was the one from which 
it was easiest to make the transition to those 
topics on which Philip had been sent to 
speak. It was the fifty-third of Isaiah. This 
is the chapter of the Old Testament which 
is likest to a chapter of the New. It speaks 
of the Man of Sorrows, who was wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities ; who was brought like a lamb to 
the slaughter and cut off out of the land of 
the living; but who, as the fruit of these 
indignities and sufferings, should justify 
many and see of the travail of His soul and 
be satisfied. To us, who have witnessed the 
fulfilment of prophecy, this wonderful chap- 
ter sounds like history written beforehand. 
But of course to a reader who knew nothing 
of Jesus Christ it was full of mystery. The 
Treasurer, however, had partly divined its 
secret ; for his question, ‘‘ Of whom speaketh 
the prophet this, of himself or of some other 
man ?” reveals a feeling that, though it might 
have a reference to the man who wrote it 
and to the times in which he lived, its mean- 
ing was not thereby exhausted : it contained 
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a great promise of good which the past ages 
had not yet fulfilled. For this great good 
his heart was longing—for the bearing of 
his griefs and the carrying of his sorrows, 
the healing of his wounds and forgiveness 
of his sins. In short, here was a mind 
thoroughly prepared for the message of the 
Gospel. In such circumstances it is easy 
to preach, and God’s work is quickly done. 
Philip has only to hold up the Bread of 
Life, and the hungry soul grasped it. He 
“preached unto him Jesus,” and the Trea- 
surer believed with all his heart. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read St. Luke ix. 57 —62; xviii. 18—30. 


There is something singularly attractive 
about the whole conduct of this man. His 
rising out of the impurity of his heathen 
surroundings ; his long and expensive pil- 
grimage to the place where he expected to 
enjoy communion with the true God; his 
persistent search for light in God’s Word, 
even after his disappointment in the sacred 
city ; his readiness to accept help as soon as 
it was offered, and his courtesy in inviting 
the interpreter up into his chariot—all these 
are the traits of a mind of rare simplicity 
and nobility. When such a nature is taken 
possession of by Christian faith, it is capable 
of a grand display of loyalty ; and this did 
not fail in the present case. 

As the chariot fared forward they came to 
water by the wayside, when the Treasurer at 
once requested that he might be baptized in 
token that he was a Christian. He did not 
require to have this act of confession pressed 
on him, nor did he think of deferring it to 
a more convenient season. Faith blossomed 
into obedience at once—“ Lo! here is water, 
what doth hinder me to be baptized ?” 

It is a shining example, well worthy of 
imitation. In most of our churches it is the 
other sacrament, that of the Lord’s Supper, 
by partaking of which public acknowledgment 
is made of faith in Christ. But what a long 
and weary struggle many have to make before 
they can bring themselves to this act of con- 
fession ; and even at last, when the struggle 
has ended and confession is made, it seems 
sometimes to be a penance rather than a 
privilege. How unlike this straightforward 
heart! He never could have allowed his 
conduct to go one way while his convictions 
were going another ; with him conviction and 
action were simultaneous; he did not know 
what it was to halt between two opinions. 





This is probably the explanation of the 
singular circumstance that, as soon as the 
came up out of the water, Philip was carried 
away by an impulse of the Spirit, and the 
Treasurer saw him no more. Why was this! 
It was because Philip was needed elsewhere 
and he was no more needed here. This 
man, having once been guided into the way, 
could walk without support ; having received 
the key to the Scriptures, he would go on 
opening the locks for himself ; having laid 
hold of Christ by faith, he could never be 
separated from Him any more. 

So Philip departed, and the Treasurer was 
again alone in the desert. But what a change 
a few hours had wrought! How well re- 
warded now was the journey which a little 
before had looked so bootless! How lumi- 
nous had the Bible become in his hands which 
a little before had been so unintelligible! 
How bright now seemed the future which a 
little before had looked so dark! The Eunuch, 
it is said, ‘went on his way rejoicing.” No 
wonder, for the new song had broken out 
within him, and all the desert around him 
was blossoming like the rose. 

Here the curtain suddenly falls. The Eu- 
nuch passes into the darkness of the conti- 
nent which has had no history ; and, much as 
we should wish to know what was his subse- 
quent career, and especially what efforts he 
made to spread the light which he had ob- 
tained, we can follow him no further. Only 
we cannot doubt that he now walks in the 
fields of everlasting light ; and we know that 
his simple and touching story, preserved in 
Holy Scripture, has guided tens of thousands 
of seeking souls to God; for in the whole 
Bible there is nothing more encouraging to 
an inquiring spirit. 

It contains, however, a solemn warning 
too. Our Saviour said that in the judgment 
the Queen of Sheba would rise up and con- 
demn His contemporaries, because she had 
come from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, whereas they had heard 
a Greater than Solomon, but had not be 
lieved Him. This Ethiopian noble was 4 
son of the Dark Continent; he heard only 
one Christian sermon: but he believed it 
and was saved. We are children of the 
continent which has enjoyed as yet most of 
the light of God; we have heard thousands 
of Christian sermons ; but have we yet be 
lieved and been saved? Will not this man 
rise up in the judgment and condemn us, if 
on that day he is standing on the right hand 
and we on the left ? 





THE LAST OF THE FENWICKES. 


By HELEN SHIPTON, 
Avurnor or ‘‘Dacmar,”’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERCEDING. 
“ When first we met we did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master.” 
“,. . And yet above all else I prize 
The right from evil to defend her.” 
Ballades and Rondeaus. 
haba got through his visit to Beech- 
grove, as such things must be got 
through, whatever happens. Carr contrived 
that he should have one day’s quiet and soli- 
tude, by pleading the sprained wrist and a 
tremendous headache ; but after that he 
seemed to expect that life should go on as 
usual, and Alwyn for his part asked nothing 
better. No one is allowed time to nurse a 
broken heart nowadays, which is perhaps 
the reason that we so seldom hear of such 
things. 

Alwyn’s trouble was real enough to make 
him glad of anything that might help him to 
forget it, even for an hour ; and it was alive 
enough to need no sentimental cherishing. 
So he took his place again among his 
cousins, who found him only the more 
amusing for the subtle flavour of bitterness 
that underlay all his light talk at this time. 
And when the visit was over, he was glad to 
get back to the quiet of Thurleston, and yet 
aware that he shculd only have the more 


time for remembering what was best for- | 


gotten. 

He felt it his duty to set Mr. Beresford’s 
heart at rest by telling him that the engage- 
ment was broken off, but was by no. means 
comforted by feeling, for the first time in his 
life, that his step-father was glad of what gave 
him such unmixed pain. It comforted him, 
too, about as much as such speeches generally 
do, to be told that he “would get over it.” 
He knew that he should get over it, perhaps 
after the fashion in which Arthur Moultrie 
had “got over” that agony of despair which 
he had seen and been afraid of in that fated 

en long years ago. 
were “got over,” and in that very thought 
lay their worst sting. 


“ And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.” 


Mr. Beresford wrote to his brother, and 
| him, among other things, of his satis- | 
faction in the conclusion of “that unfor- 


tunate business.” And Conyers Beresford 


smiled grimly, and thought to himself that | 
XXxI—41 c3 


Yes, such things | . J 
| come in,” said Hanbury, and looked as if he 





Alwyn was even cleverer than he had given 
him credit for being. 

As for George, he stayed in Chesterford, 
and took his own pleasure, and managed his 
own business, by no means badly; but he 
never came home, for reasons that he had 
clearly laid down for himself long since. 
And Alwyn, fretting himself continually 
about the young gentleman’s prospects and 
his father’s will, made more than one attempt 
to approach the subject, and at last, to his 
surprise, got a “set-down.” Very kindly 
and gently it was given, but so completely 
that the young man had no choice but to let 
the matter rest for the present, and hope that 
some day Mr. Beresford would speak of it of 
his own accord. 

As for Connie’s affairs, they appeared to 
be at a stand-still. Mr. Beresford did not 
forbid her engagement, but he gave the 
yourig people to understand that he should 
be able to do very little for them, and that 
he would not consent to the marriage until 
Fred Wynter’s earnings at least doubled the 
small fortune which was all that he could 
promise with her. Here again Alwyn tried 
at least to arrive at an understanding of the 
matter, and was put back and baffled. His 
influence seemed to be gone, though the old 
man was kinder and more tender to him 
than ever, His light-hearted confidence in 
his own power of twisting people round his 
finger was gone too—gone after his brief 
dream of perfect happiness; and he was in 
some danger of learning to say to himself 
that it was no business of his, that after all 
he cared no more what happened to the rest 
than he did for what might now befall 
himself. 

So matters were going when, one day in 
early autumn, coming in from a stroll round 
the grounds with Mr. Beresford, Alwyn was 
told that some one wanted to speak to him. 

“ He’s in the stable-yard, sir ; he wouldn’t 


could have said more. But Alwyn did not 
wait to question him, but went on through 
the hall, and out by the back way, while the 
old butler adroitly took off Mr. Beresford’s 
attention by a qhestion on some important 
household matter. 

In the stable-yard, mounted on a powerful 
raw-boned chestnut, sat Adam Fenwicke, 
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with one hand on his hip, looking to better 
advantage than he did when on his own feet. 
He greeted Alwyn with a sideways nod, and 
bent down from the saddle, speaking in a 
gruff undertone. 

“T want to speak to you, Mr. Craufurd. 
No; ll not come in, thank ye. Might I 
trouble you to come a bit of the way along 
the road {—up or down, it’s all the same to 
me. And then we shall be to ourselves.” 

“Very well,” Alwyn answered, surprised, 
but curious to see what would come of this. 
He ordered one of the men, who was watch- 
ing inquisitively from the harness-room door, 
to put the saddle on Rowena, and mounted 
and rode away with his strange companion. 

“You've not come up our way o’ lately, 
Mr. Craufurd,” said Adam Fenwicke, after a 
moment. “ Well, I told you once, if you re- 
member, that you weren’t our sort, and you'd 
be best away. Perhaps you’d not have been 
the worse if you’d heeded what I said then.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Alwyn coldly. “If 
you had given others the same warning, it 
might have been better.” 

“You can’t say I haven’t,” said the other 
abruptly ; “and you can’t say but what J 
play fair and square, whatever the others may 
do. But that’s neither here or there. You 
came because you were sweet on our Missy ! 
I saw that plain enough ; and you weren't 
the first either. But I hoped one time 
you'd marry her, and take her out of our 
place. Somehow, it wasn’t altogether right 
for a girl like her, even then.” 

Perhaps the “getting over” process, of 
which Alwyn thought with so much bitter- 
ness, had not gone very far, for this speech 
was rather like a touch upon a wound that 
has hardly begun to heal. Alwyn made no 
answer, and after a moment Adam went on, 
with fresh abruptness. 

“Td always a liking for you, Mr. Crau- 
furd, ever since you came up yonder that 
first time with Missy, many a while ago. It 
vexed me above a bit to think that perhaps 
you'd behaved badly to her. But 1 asked 
her, and she said it was nought o’t’ sort ; and 
ever since then I’ve had it on my mind te see 
if things couldn’t be put straight. For what’s 
a bit of a tiff between two that have taken 
a fancy to one another ?” 

He paused suggestively, and Alwyn an- 
swered, with the stiffness that tells of a pang 
over which a man disdains to cry out— 

“ [ am glad she admits that I did not treat 
her badly.” 

“Of course,—and angry enough with me 
for thinking such a thing. That was a good 





while since, but still I was shy of meddling 
till now, because I had nothing to go upon,” 

He spoke with heavy, tedious deliberation 
and at this point Alwyn lost for a moment 
his carefully maintained self-control. 

“Have you anything to tell me?” he 
cried. “Did she send you with any message 
for me ?” 

“ Nay! she sent no message — doesn’t 
know I’ve come. But I’ve something to tell 
you, for all that. If it’s any matter to you 
still what becomes of her, you ought to know 
it; and if it isn’t, I can’t help it. Our place 
wasn’t ever fit for her to be in, and now it's 
like to be a good deal worse, that’s all about 
it,” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Our Curtis is going to get married, Mr. 
Craufurd, and bring his wife home to our 
place. How he could be such a fool as to 
give his word passes my understanding, but 
he’s given it safe enough, and they’re to be 
married in a month.” 

“Who is it?” asked Alwyn, feeling that 
the point of the story was yet to come. 

“Do you know the Cutts, Mr. Craufurd, 
that keep the New Inn, up on the top of 
Linnell Moor? Well, of course a gentleman 
like you wouldn’t know them, but you'll know 
of them, like enough, and no good either. 
It’s their daughter, Kate, and a bad one she 
is. Curtis has called me a fool many a time, 
but before I’d be such a fool ; to marry a——’ 

He ended with a very unvarnished epithet, 
then checked himself, looking at Alwyn rather 
doubtfully. 

“T’d best say nothing against her,” he went 
on. “I’ve got to live in the same house with 
her, and if it came round to her I should have 
a poor time of it, for her tongue’s not the 
shortest thing about her. But you've heard 
about her, Mr. Craufurd ; you know what a 
sort of thing it would be for our Missy to 
have to live in the same house with her.” 

“Why doesn’t your father forbid it!” 
asked Alwyn, hotly. 

“He daresn’t. There’ve been rows between 
him and Curtis many a time, but neither of 
them dare split with the other. And theres 
Captain Moultrie seems te have gone stupid, 
and couldn’t do anything if he wasn’t. So 
there’s no one to stand up for Missy but you 
and me.” 

“ Does she know of this ?” 

*‘ Yes, and wanted me to come away with 
her, and we’d have a cottage, she said, poor 
lass, and she’d keep my house for me, 
work her fingers to the bone, sooner 
live under the same roof with that womal 
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But I couldn’t turn day labourer, and there’s | 
nought else that I could turn to, so there’s | 
no use talking of that.” 

Alwyn could not see any special reason why 
his companion should not turn day labourer; 
but his tone was final enough, and if it had 
not been, that fate for Isobel would have 
been hardly satisfactory, though better than | 
what seemed to wait her now. 

They rode on in silence; one pondering 
deeply, the other, half-covertly, watching 
him. 

Alwyn did not doubt for a moment that it 
was his part to do something. He had even 
an inspiration that half revealed to him what 
it was that he had better do. It was only 
some pangs of wounded pride—ay, and jea- 
lousy! though what had he to be jealous 
about that kept him silent for the moment, 
though not irresolute. 

“Something must be done, certainly,” he 
said at last; “but what I think of doing I 
will not say at present. Iam much obliged 
to you for coming to tell me about this.” 

“Oh! it’s nothing. Id do more than 
that for Missy, if I knew how. But I'll be 
hanged if I can see what’s to become of her, 
unless ——” 

He paused again, suggestively, and Alwyn 
knew what he meant, but would not answer 
the unspoken suggestion. 

“You must complete your kindness,” he 
said, “by never letting her know that you 
have seen me about this. If anything should 
come of what I am going to do, take it as a 
matter of course, and never let her suspect 
how it has come about. You will take special 
care of that ?” 

“Ay! I'll be careful, right enough, since 
you say so. Our’s’ll be a poor place, with 
that —— playing missis and more over us; 
and Missy gone. But I’d sooner see her in 
her coffin than living in the same house with 
Kate Cutts; and that’s as straight as a man 
can speak,” 

It was a trouble for which it was not easy 
to find anything in the way of consolation ; 
and @ moment or two after they parted com- 
pany, Adam Fenwicke riding on towards the 
Grange in deep dejection, and Alwyn turning 
back to Thurleston in deep meditation. 

he next day, escaping from Mr. Beres- 
ford’s questions and avoiding Carr's com- 
panionship, he went over the hills to Chester- 
ford, and called on old Mrs. Monkton. 

That astute elderly lady was at home, and 
soon contrived to be alone with her young 

» perceiving, as she had done once 





before, that he wanted to talk to her. Her 


| apinanee satirical, old face softened a little 


as she looked him over with her keen, ques- 
tioning smile. 

“ Alwyn Craufurd,” she said, “ what have 
you been doing to yourself? A lad like you 
has no business to look ten years older in 
half as many months. It is an unpleasant 
hint to us old folks, who have not as much 
as ten years to spare.” 

“TI have been doing nothing, Mrs. Monk- 
ton; and life has been a little hard on me, 
that’s all. I fancy it is apt to be so on those 
who do nothing. But it was very easy with 
me for a long time; I have no reason to 
complain.” 

“’d rather you did,” said his old friend 
sharply. “I like to hear young folks cry 
out when they’re hurt ; it’s more natural, and 
relieves their feelings. Cry out a little now, 
or at any rate tell me what brought you over 
here to-day.” 

“You don’t give me credit, then, for a dis- 
interested wish to see you? Well, you are 
quite right. I want to ask you something, 
to remind you of a half-promise that you made 
some time ago, and ask you to fulfil it now.” 

“What was it? I have forgotten, and I 
will ratify no pledges in the dark.” 

“You remember we were speaking of Miss 
Fenwicke,” said Alwyn in a particularly still, 
emotionless voice. ‘I ventured to call her 
your relation, and to hint that, being so 
friendless, she had some claim upon you; 
and you said that if I could assure you that 
I—that we were not engaged—that there 
was not the least chance of her ever being 
my wife—you would admit the claim, and 
see if there was any way in which you might 
help and protect her.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Monkton. 

“T can give you that assurance now,” he 
went on, with a little catch of the breath, 
like a man nerving himself to bear the second 
half of a painful operation. “It is all over 
between us. There is not the slightest reason 
now for my friends to be afraid of my marry- 
ing Miss Fenwicke.” 

“T heard something of this before,” the 
old lady answered gravely, “but I hardly 
knew how much to believe of it. Engage- 
ments even when broken off are apt to come 
on again, and from what you said ’ 

“Spare me what I said,” interrupted 
Alwyn, almost sharply. “It will never 
come on again, of that I can assure you. 
She has given me my dismissal, and I— 
would not have it otherwise, as things are.” 

“Then, my dear boy, why should you 
want me to interfere in the matter?” 
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He lifted his eyes to hers for a moment. 

“Because she will soon be worse than 
friendless, One of her uncles is going to 
marry a woman of infamous character, and 
bring her home to the house that is her only 
shelter. She must not and will not stay 
there ; but where is she to go, and what can 
she do?” 

“Humph! A nice state of things,” said 
Mrs. Monkton gravely. “And she has no 
relations, I know, but the Marshalls, and 
they will not take her in. Her wicked old 
grandfather contrived to make an irreme- 
diable breach with them when she was a 
baby ; and they’re a mean, grasping family, 
if all i hear is true. But what this girl is to 
do I cannot see.” 

“ Money can’t help by itself,” said Alwyn, 
a little sullenly, “and no man can help her, 
or 1 would do whatever was possible, and 
ask no one else. But it must be a woman, 
and such a woman as you, Mrs. Monkton. I 
will not believe but that you can do some- 
thing, and will.” 

“ New homes for girls whose old ones are 
untenable are easily found—on certain terms. 
But those terms might not suit Miss Fen- 
wicke. I suppose she is penniless, or nearly 
so, and that complicates matters.” 

“She has not been used to an easy life, 
and any safe and respectable home would be 
luxury after what she has had to put up 
with. Surely you could find a place where 
she would be courteously as well as fairly 
treated. As for money, I will see that what- 
ever is wanted is forthcoming, and she of 
course must never know. You can deceive 
her, Mrs. Monkton—make her think that 
she is receiving a salary while she is actually 
paying one, or something of that kind— 
unless you are far less clever than I think 
you.” 

“Tt is a very pretty scheme,” said Mrs. 
Monkton grimly ; “ and as for my part in it, 
I don’t say that I will not undertake it. But 
I don’t altogether like yours. It seems to 
me that you are by no means as near being 
cured as your friends would wish.” 

“*Three months, and not forgotten yet !’” 
said Alwyn, with a dreary little laugh. 
“ Wonderful constancy, is it not, for these 
days? But I think I should not forget any 
the sooner for knowing that the girl I once 
meant to marry was being degraded, and 
made miserable, in the power of a wicked 
woman.” 

“T suppose not. But I wish this enchant- 
ress of yours was safely married to somebody 
else.” 





She was watching his face the while ghe 
spoke, like a doctor probing a wound; but 
perhaps something she saw there moved her 
to a little compunction, for she looked away, 
and went on speaking, as if to give him time 
to recover himself. 

“Did I tell you that I saw her one day in 
Chesterford, and did not think her so very 
beautiful ; and yet wondered the less at you 
and others I have heard of A hawk-like 
unsatisfied-looking little face—one of those 
delicate, dark, Cleopatra-creatures for whom 
men are apt to go crazy, while other women 
look on and wonder why.” 

“Perhaps the men wonder why, too,” he 
said, with a brave attempt to speak lightly: 
then turning a little away he went on hastily, 
‘** When was it—that you saw her? Wasit 
lately? Did she look well—and—happy !” 

Mrs. Monkton laid her slender wmnkled 
hand upon his shoulder, and her voice sof- 
tened almost to tenderness. 

“ Poor lad!” she said, irrelevantly ; then 
—“ No, it was not very lately, and I fear my 
old eyes were not discriminating enough to 
be able to tell you much of her looks. But 
I promise you I will befriend her if I find 
her worthy of it, and more for your sake 
than for the sake of my cousin, her grand- 
mother. It is something in these days to 
find a young man who is capable of caring 
for a woman for more than a fortnight after 
he has lost sight of her.” 

Alwyn took the delicate old hand in his 
own and kissed it. ‘Thank you,” he said 
simply. “ And you will keep my secret ?” 

“Of course!” she answered, returning 
promptly to her usual manner. “I do no 
need to be warned, at my time of life, not to 
get myself, and her, and you into a very 
awkward position. I am going to call upon 
Mr. Marshall of Uppercote, and inquire what 
he is prepared to do for my grand-niece and 
his cousin, Miss Fenwicke.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—IN A STRAIT. 


‘‘ While hands still touch in desperate clinging 
Some glow of hope in hearts must nover : 
Though died the dream of loved and lover, 

Ere yet the marriage bells were ringing.” 

“ Miss FENWICKE! Miss Isobel! stay’ 
minute. I want to speak to you.” 

Isobel Fenwicke paused reluctantly, and 
looked up and down the lonely winding lane 
where the fallen leaves lay yellow on ti 
narrow causeway, or rotted brown im 
deep ruts filled with rain-water. 

She knew the voice well enough, thougt 
she had not seen from whence it came; 
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now, as she perceived the owner of it posting 
along the field-path towards the stile near 
which she stood, some instinct warned her of 
what was coming—warned her, too, that the 
time was come when she must face it, once 
for all, and see what countenance it wore. 
Time had been when she shrank from it, 
with unreasoning, irresistible repugnance ; 
but now, by contrast with the future drawing 
ever nearer to her, it had begun to look 
almost attractive, as the only way of escape. 
Attractive, that is, when viewed in an ab- 
stract and impersonal manner; but when 
Herbert Froggatt came panting up to her, 
with outstretched hand and eyes twinkling 
with eagerness, Isobel felt her old contempt 
of him as strong as ever, and received him 
with a coldness that to many women in her 
place would have seemed the extreme of im- 
prudence. 

Perhaps the young man was too well 
accustomed to this shade of manner to be 
affected by it, for he began to speak with 
unusual glibness. 

“Lucky I just saw you going along the 
lane,” he said. “I’ve wanted particularly 
to see you these two days, but I can’t often 
get away for an hour, and I durstn’t come 
up to the Grange now.” 

“How is your uncle?” asked Isobel, by 
way of sole answer to the amatory glance 
that supplemented this speech. 

“Qh! he’s much the same. Not any im- 
mediate danger, the doctor says, but he'll 
never be downstairs again. The winter’ll 
finish him.” 

There was silence for a moment, during 
which young Froggatt’s conscience or his 
companion’s averted face seemed to reproach 
him, for he broke out abruptly : 

“Well! I am sorry, in a way, for the old 
chap. But he’s kept me too tight, and hardly 
spoken a civil word to me of late. No one 
need expect me to go about pulling a long 
face over the prospect of getting my liberty 
and being owner of a farm. Yow needn't, 
above all, Miss Isobel, for it’s as much for 
your sake as my own that I want to be my 
own master.” 

“Tdid not blame you,” she said. “I sup- 
pose what you feel is quite natural. And I 
should not wish you to pretend any feeling 
that you have not got, even if it were any 
business of mine.” 

“It’s your business as much as it is mine. 
You know I’ve loved you, Miss Isobel, this 
three years. And I can tell you that when 
Theard this news about your uncle Curtis I 
Was as pleased as if any one had given me a 





thousand pounds! ‘There,’ I thought to 
myself, ‘she’ll think better of what I’ve got 
to offer, now that she'll be turned out of 
house and home, so tospeak.’ That was the 
first thing I thought of, Miss Isobel.” 

“T can quite believe it,” answered Isobel, 
with a swift glance round and an unconsci- 
ous movement of the hands, like one who 
felt the clinging meshes of Fate’s net closing 
round her. “But you know that I have 
often told you that I would never marry you. 
Surely you would not wish to haveme change 
my mind just because I have nowhere else to 
go, and nothing else to turn to?” 

“T don’t care why you change your mind, 
so long as you do,” he answered bluntly. 
“Why! Miss Isobel, you couldn’t be so un- 
kind as to set your heart against me now that 
I’ve cared for you so long. Many and many 
a time I’ve got into trouble at home through 
being late and not saying where I’d been, 
and all that; just for the sake of getting a 
sight of you—not to speak of that time that 
was near being the ruin of me; and | do 
think my uncle’s never forgiven me yet. If 
any one was to tell him, even now, that I'd 
been at the Grange since then I believe he'd 
make his will over again! And you know, 
Miss Isobel, whether it was for the sake of 
them cards that I promised you I'd not touch 
again, or for your sake.” 

“TI know!” she said bitterly. “But at 
least you came to please yourself, not me.” 

“That may be. But I'd always a notion 
that I should please you in the end. And 
now my poor uncle can’t last: long, and then 
I shall be my own master : and as for all I’ve 
got to offer, you shall be mistress and more. 
Ours ain’t an old place and an old family like 
yours ; but it’s a deal more comfortable than 
that old rabbit-warren up yonder. There’s 
plenty of good furniture, and everything 
comfortable ; and there’s plenty of money 
too: whatever you wanted more it would be 
only to ask and to have. Id be very good 
to you, Miss Isobel.” 

“Thank you. I am sure you would,” she 
answered, while every pulse in her proud 
heart was throbbing indignantly, and he went 
on, after waiting in vain for some further 
and more decisive answer. 

“You know the Grange’ll soon be no place 
for you. As for that woman that your 
uncle’s going to marry, I wouldn’t wish to 
repeat the tales that are told about her to 
any young lady, let alone one that I was 
thinking of marrying myself. Indeed, it isn’t 
every respectable man that would care to 
connect himself with such—but there! 1 
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can promise you, Miss Isobel, that I’d never 
allude to that, in any way to distress you, 
after we were married.” 

They walked on together, side by side, in 
silence ; Isobel’s little hands clutching each 
other tightly, her eyes looking blankly hither 
and thither, as searching for what they knew 
full well they should not find. 

Her companion looked down upon her, a 
kind of triumph illuminating his round fool- 
ish face, and making it at once less amiable 
and less vacuous than it usually was. 

“ Perhaps you'll tell me, Miss Isobel, what 


you mean to do if you don’t marry me?” he. 


said at last. 

“T could earn my bread somewhere and 
somehow,” she answered desperately. 

“T don’t know!” he said, still with that 
look of elation. “J don’t want to say any- 
thing uncivil; but anyone else that you might 
ask would tell you that you couldn’t get any 
respectable people to take you in without 
some one better to speak for you than you’ve 
got. There’s some that wouldn’t be so par- 


ticular, no doubt, but you'd be as well off at 
the Grange as with them.” 

Isobel was silent. She would not own her- 
self at the end of her resources, but she had no 


answer ready. After all, what if this was her 
fate ; the only way of escape open to her ? 
It might easily have been worse, there was 
nothing against it but one strong unconquer- 
able instinct, deep in her own breast. Of 
the very few who knew her no one would 
object—no one would think such a lot other- 
wise than desirable for her. And she knew 
that it might be borne: that this man would 
be “good to her” according to his lights, as 
he had said, and that at worst he would be 
easily ruled by her if she would condescend 


. to rule him. 


Gathering a kind of patience from her 
despair, she put before herself, one by one, 
all the advantages that such a future had to 
offer her. If it tempted her it was not that 
she did not see its barrenness plainly enough 
—only that all beside was so blank. Such 
as the temptation was it moved her, at pre- 
sent, only to say :— 

“You quite understand that I do not care 
for you ?” 

**You’ve told me so, many a time.” 

* And yet you want me to marry you ?” 

“T’ll take my chance of that. I’ve set my 
heart on having you for my wife this three 
years, and now I shall be able to pay for my 
fancy. May be I shall have to pay for it 
more ways than one, but I don’t care, I 
can’t seem to fancy any one else.” 


| —_—, 


| Silence again, while a keen pang of recol- 
| lection smote Isobel’s heart like a knife, 
| Oh, if this had only been her first time of 
| wooing, how much easier her lot would have 
| been now ! 

“JT cannot give you an answer now,” she 
said at last. ‘I will promise to think of it, 
and that is more than ever I did before.” 

** And when am I to have ‘ yes’ or ‘no’?” 

“T will write to-morrow or the next day,” 

“Td rather come and meet you somewhere, 
and hear myself what you'd got to say.” 

‘But J would rather write; and there 
will be no need then for you to persuade me, 
whichever way it is. I shall have made up 
my mind then, though I am so undecided 
now. Please leave me now, and go back, 
You will be wanted; and I—would rather 
be alone. Good afternoon.” 

Slowly Isobel walked on along the winding 
lane, after she had shaken off her impor- 
tunate wooer. There was no need to hasten 
her steps, though life seemed to be hurrying 
her towards the crisis of her fate. If she 
was to decide, she could do it more easily 
out of sight of the Grange, the home from 
which she was already as it were cast forth, 
and which was yet the only home she had 
ever known—unchanging to her fancy as the 
solid earth itself. 

Her life of utter isolation had not been 
without its natural effect upon Isobel’s mind. 
To her, who had never in her life been 
beyond Chesterford, to whom the quiet little 
country town was a new, bustling, unfriendly 
world—who had not, as far as she knew, one 
solitary friend to turn to—to her a plunge 
into the world outside her own charmed 
circle of hills was like death itself ; a change 
so tremendous that though it might well be 
for the better, it was not to be taken upon 
one’s own responsibility. And she was by 
no means hopeful that it would be for the 
better. Those to whom home has been 
least tender are not those who look forward 
with most confidence to the handling the 
world will give them. And the Fenwickes 
naturally spoke of “the world” after their 
kind, as full of lying, and selfishness, and 
dishonesty ; while Isobel, even in her happiest 
days, had only tried to hope it was not 89, 
having little enough direct testimony to set 
against theirs. 

As far as money goes, that one weapon 
with which to fight the world nowadays, 
Isobel believed herself utterly defenceless. 
Her grandfather, more out of a love 

ower in small things than out of dishonesty, 
had kept her in ignorance of the little 
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fortune which had come to her through her | 


grandmother, and which was indeed a) 
scanty provision enough. In her ignorance | 
of business matters it was easy to deceive 
her, even when her signature was required 
to certain papers on her coming of age, and | 
she received the scanty sums that the old 
man doled out to her for her dress and 
private expenses, little dreaming that it was 
only a part of what was her own. 

It is needless to say that she had no edu- 
cation of any market value, not one solitary 
accomplishment by which she might earn 
her bread, save the one of being able, in a 
certain way, to “guide the house.” And 
Herbert Froggatt had spoken no more than 
the truth when he hinted so plainly that, | 
friendless as she was, and with such antece- | 
dents, she was not likely to be a welcome 
inmate of any respectable house. 

After all, what could she do better than | 
marry this man, who promised to be good to | 
her; and bear the ills she had ? 

“Tf I had never cared for any one, I 
should be afraid,” she said slowly to herself, 
pausing and leaning on the gate beside the 
stile that led to one of the many field- 
paths. “But I have cared, and it is all 
over. That at least could never come over | 
again. And as for him, if I- could manage | 
his house, and keep from hating him, he | 
would be satisfied. For him, at least, I should 
be good enough——” 

She propped her chin upon her hands, and 
looked out on the undulating autumn fields, 
with eyes that did not see them. That deli- | 
cate pointed chin was somewhat more sharply | 
cut, the cheeks above it were a little hollower | 
than they had been six months before. The | 
hawklike, unsatisfied look of those dark eyes | 
was more noticeable than when Mrs. Monkton 
had first remarked it. Pride had kept Isobel 
Fenwicke from pining, but pride is unsatis- 
fying food. She was too sound and healthy 
acreature to die of blighted love ; but she 
could suffer as keenly as any, and she was 
not one of those who find it easy to forget. 
She knew that she had not forgotten, and 
that she should not forget; and the very 
consciousness gave her a hopeless sense of 
safety for the future. There were no un- 
tried deeps of passion yet to sound. There 
was but one man on earth whom there was 
any danger of her loving—the man whom 
she loved already ; and for him she had not 

“good enough,” and she would never 
see him more. Was it not something to be | 
thankful for that in such circumstances as 





there was one person ready to shelter | 





and receive her, some one who would be 
satisfied with what she could give him ? 

All unconsciously, little as she heeded 
them, the cold, creeping chill of the October 
breeze and the autumnal look and scent of 
the yellow hedgerows were moulding her 
decision. In autumn the heart withdraws, 
as it were, into itself, content with a little 
fireside comfort and shelter from the cold, 


half fain to believe that these things are 


best—at least, that they will content it 
always. But in spring, when the birds fill all 
the air with love-songs, when soft winds go 
a-wooing, when in every copse and meadow 
the sleeping beauty is awaking beneath the 
sun’s warm kisses ; then the heart too wakes 
and cries, ‘“‘ What in all this is there for me— 
for me?” Wherefore, to some of us, the 
spring is sadder far than autumn, and the 
lovelier the sadder. 

But Isobel Fenwicke had not yet been 
through a spring-time since she had loved 
and lost. She did not know how certain 
gleams of sunlight, the scent of certain 
flowers, would bring back as fresh as ever 
memories that seemed now to be dead and 
buried. It was autumn now with her, both 
within and without, and to gather up some 
little shreds of material comfort, to find a 
hearth to sit by through the winter snow, 
seemed the only thing to hope for. When 
at last she turned her face towards home, she 
had almost made up her mind to marry 
Herbert Froggatt. That which most held 
her back from such a step at the same time 
drove her towards it, with an indignant 
revulsion of feeling. More than once she 
had caught herself thinking, with a pang of 
recollection, that she could not thus place an 
impassable barrier between herself and Al- 
wyn. And each time she told herself, in 
cold anger, that they were finally parted 
already, and that it was time that she was 
cured of such folly ; that he would even be 
glad to hear of her marriage, since he was 
quite kind-hearted enough to vex himself 
over her unprotected state, and would think 
her well-mated now. Yes, she knew her 
fate—knew what she had decided ; and yet, 
all the way home, and all through the rest of 
the day, the weary argument went on in the 
silence of her thoughts, for and against, 
stated and restated, as if one half her being 
pleaded against the other. 

It was evening at last, and Isobel sat alone 
in the little octagon parlour listening to the 
voices from the dining-room, and watching 
the flickering firelight as it brought out the 
lights and shadows of those grotesque carv- 
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the delight and terror of her childhood. 
Alwyn and she had had an hour’s mirth over 
them one evening early in the spring, ex- 
plaining them to each other with mocking 
gravity and infectious laughter. She could 
see his eyes laughing down upon her—see 
his hand caressing the corpulent outlines of 
a nondescript figure in the central panel— 
hear his voice dropping suddenly from mirth 
to tenderness—and then she roused herself, 
as from a dream, and remembered that June 
evening, and felt Wilson Blackmore’s kiss 
burn on her lips like an adder’s sting, and 
said to herself once more that it was all over. 
And at that moment the door from the dining- 
room opened and Arthur Moultrie entered, 
closing it softly behind him. 

Isobel looked up in surprise. Very seldom 
of late had he left the dining-room until 
bedtime, and too often when he did leave it 
bed was the only place for him. Moreover, 
he had never been much in the habit of seek- 
ing her in the solitude of this room that had 
come to be reckoned hers. These two, who 
were in some respects more in sympathy 
with each other than with any one else in 
that house, had never had many confidences 
to exchange. Conscience had made Arthur 
Moultrie a coward, and long before she was 
old enough to have realised what it meant, 
he had read in Isobel’s eyes a contempt for 
the life he led. He despised himself too 
sincerely not to be sure that she despised 
him. But now they looked at one another, 
as he sat down at the opposite side of the 
corner that held the fireplace, and, without a 
word spoken, each seemed to know what the 
other was thinking of. They were reading 
the same story, only that she was turning 
one of the earlier pages and he had nearly 
reached the last. Of late Isobel had fancied 
that he cared for nothing and nobody—not 
even for his own sad memories. But some- 
thing in the awakened look of the eyes now 
bent upon her told a different tale, and yet 
surprised her not at all. When we are 
young, and in the agony of some great life- 
struggle, it is only the indifference of others 
that has power to surprise us. 

She looked away again in a moment, and 
half forgot that he was there. She was in 
so great a strait and so hopeless of help that 
even unexpected sympathy was not worth 
thinking about for long. But in her intense 
preoccupation it did not startle her when 
presently he spoke, almost as if she had been 
thinking aloud, and asked— 


‘* How soon have you to give an answer 1” 








“Not till to-morrow, or the next day.” 
“Then there is no need to decide now ¢” 
“No! But there is no use in waiting, 
No help can come from anywhere.” 

“Not from without. But you have a 
brave heart, Isobel. Can you find no help 
there?” 

“Tf there were anything to fight for——” 
she answered, wearily, and let the sentence 
drop unfinished. 

“There is always something to fight for,” 
he said, in his quiet undertones. “They 
say no one can learn by another’s experience, 
Isobel, but you know me well enough, I 
think, to learn by mine. I—whom you have 
seen in every stage of shameful defeat—I tell 
you that the bitterest thing in life is to know 
that you might have fought, and did not.” 

“For what ?” 

“For self-respect. For the right to re- 
member lost love and vanished happiness, 
and to think, ‘ At least, I was not unworthy 
of them.’ Lose that, and you lose all—the 
past, as well as the future.” 

“It would be better to lose the past, if 
only one could forget,” said Isobel, bitterly. 

“ Would it?” he answered, with a momen- 
tary flash of those sad eyes. ‘“ Nay! you 
know better, and so do I—I, who let all else 
go that I might keep my past, and by that 
very means lost it for ever. When we are 
young we think that love is all, especially if 
we have lost it. Then, grown older, we 
think that life would still have been worth 
having, if we had not in despair flung its 
chances away. And, at last, grown older still 
and a little wiser, we find that love was all, 
and that it was never lost till we by our own 
folly willed to have it so.” 

He was thinking aloud, rather than speak- 
ing to his companion. At any other time 
she would have been intensely interested in 
this strange self-revelation, after the silence 
of all these years. But now she was fain to 
apply the words to her own case rather 
than his. 

“T hardly know what you mean,” she said. 

“No!” he answered. “I speak in the 
hope that you may never quite know what I 
mean. You think now that you have lost 
all, and that you are desolate ; but there iss 
deeper depth of loss that you need never 
sound. When there is an impassable barner 
between you and the past ; when the dreams 
of your youth—half-forgotten—reproach you 
that you bartered them for a mess of pot 
tage; then you will begin to und 
what I mean.” 





“ How did you come, to know that I had 
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such a bargain offered to me?” asked Isobel, 
after a moment's silence. 

“T have known for a long time what that 
man, Froggatt, wanted ; and when I saw him 
this afternoon I judged from his manner 
that he expected very soon to get it. I was 
surprised—somehow I had not thought that 
you would yield—and I thought that at least 
you should not do so for want of what warn- 
ing I could give.” 

“There are different ways of losing things,” 
said she, after a moment, speaking so low 
that it almost seemed as if she meant him 
not to hear. “Should I not be ashamed to 
feel still bound, while he——” 

“As for that, I cannot say. I only know 
the shame of knowing one’s self not true.” 

“But surely you may feel that you have 
been true ?” 

“To her, yes; but not to myself. And in 
failing myself I have failed her, for I have 
made the man she loved unworthy 
You know best whether you can marry this 
man and still be true to yourself. I say 
nothing of him.” 

“What else can I do?” she asked, more of 
herself than of him, yet with a ring in her 
voice that sounded as though something were 
rousing the brave heart of which he had 
spoken. 

“Nay, there is no help in me. I cannot 
tell you,” said Arthur Moultrie bitterly. “I 
have dropped out of knowledge of the world 
and its ways, and you never knew them. We 
are both helpless; but you have youth and 
courage, and I have neither..... How 
much money have you ?” 

“A few shillings—no more.” 

‘“T don’t mean in your purse. How much 
does your own income amount to ?” 

“Mine? Ihave none. How could I?” 

Arthur Moultrie drew his hand across his 
forehead. 

“I think I remember,—” he said—“ my 
brains are good for nothing nowadays, ex- 
cept at odd moments now and then; but I 
am sure I remember, when first you came to 
the Grange, some talk of your grandmother 
having left you her own small property, and 
the grumbling because it was not more. Has 
= Fenwicke never spoken to you about 
i 

“Never. Some letters came addressed to 
me about the time of my twenty-first birth- 
day, but he did not let me read them. He 
said they were not really any business of 
mine, and they were only directed to me 

use of my mother. I had to sign my 
name two or three times, too, but he said it 





was to get some money belonging to m 
father, that he ought to have had long 
since.” 

“Humph! It looks queer. I suppose he 
couldn’t touch the principal. I seem to recol- 
lect some talk of the way in which it was 

I will try what more I can 
recollect, And if he is really keeping 
it back from you, we will shame him ont of 
it somehow, if I have to quarrel with him, 
and leave the Grange for it.” 

* And you? What should you do then ?” 
asked Isobel, after a moment spent in wonder 
as to what it would feel like to be free and 
independent, in ever so small a way. 

“Heaven knows! I have friends, as you 
know. I went back to them, after that day 
that young Craufurd first came here, like the 
ghost of my lost youth, stirring up memories 
and instincts that I had thought had been 
dead and buried long before. I went to them 
—but I came back. Friends are not so 
anxious to help a man who has been a 
failure ; but I need not blame mine. It was 
not their fault that I was not fit for any of 
the openings they would have found for me. 
I drifted back here, where at least the worst 
of me was known. I hate the place—I hated 
it even before I lost her, because it held me 
against my better will and hers. But away 
from it, I am like an owl in the daylight. I 
shall stay here till I die, unless it grows alto- 
gether unendurable. If I have to leave, I, too, 
have money enough to keep me out of the 
workhouse. Though on what principle one 
like me could object to the workhouse it 
would be hard to say.” 

He was silent, looking straight before him 
with the same self-contemptuous smile that 
had curved his lips with the last words ; and 
Isobel, too, was silent, looking into the dying 
fire, and seeing there pictures of the past, 
half-imagined, half-remembered. 

She had been too young at the time of her 
aunt’s death to attempt to do for Arthur 
Moultrie what even his wife might not have 
been able to do, had she lived. But it seemed 
to Isobel, with a pang almost of self-reproach, 
as if some one ought to have saved him before 
it was too late. Too late it certainly was now, 
she thought, recalling the habits that had 
been wont to rouse her to gentle scorn, used 
as she was to see them: the days spent 
dreaming over an old book, or in absolute 
idleness ; the nights of indulgence, that some- 
how seemed worse in him than in the others. 
She looked across by the flickering firelight, 
and took in for the first time the full meaning 
of that worn, faded, still refined-looking face, 
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and those white, nerveless hands, far too 
small and delicate for a man. 

Strangely enough she noticed also, for the 
first time, a shadowy likeness to her bright 
young lover, such a likeness as one sees some- 
times in dreams, when one familiar face re- 
turns again and again, more lorn and pale each 
time, chilling the sleeping soul with strange 
forebodings. ‘“ Would he be like that, long 
years hence, when he had quite forgotten 
her, and time had made even her memories 
dim ?” 

Isobel started up and turned to leave the 
room, then paused at the door, and came 
back to the side of Arthur Moultrie’s chair. 

“Thank you,” she said, holding out her 
hand. “I will remember what you have 


said, and I know that if you can help me 
you will.” 

“JT will do what I can,” he answered. 
“*You have a poor champion, but I will do 
what I can, if only for her sake.” 


Herbert Froggatt got his answer the next 
day—an answer that astonished him more 
than a little, for it was a decided and uncon- 
ditional “No!” 

Isobel sent it off first, and then sat herself 
down to consider seriously what was to be- 
come of her. With an effort of reasoning 
very Tare in a woman, she had deliberately 
set herself to consider the prospect of this 
marriage in itself, apart from circumstances, 
and had realised that if any other shelter 
had been open to her, any other prospect 
available, she would never have listened for 
one moment to young Froggatt’s wooing. 
That being the case, she resolved to put her- 
self at once out of the way of temptation, 
as an honest man very near starvation might 
hasten to get rid of some one else’s purse that 
had fallen into his hands. Arthur Moultrie’s 
words had opened her eyes and shown her 
the abyss of self-contempt into which she 
might have fallen. 

That she, of all women in the world, should 
think that she could bear to be dependent 
for the very bread she ate and the clothes 
she wore upon a man whom she could neither 
love nor respect! She knew now that it 
would never be, as long as a living could be 
earned by any honest labour. Adam Fen- 
wicke might feel it impossible to go out to 
work as farm labourer, though, except for 
the name of the thing, it was just what he 
had been all his life; but Isobel’s pride was 
not of that order. 

In her anomalous position she foresaw that 
it would not be easy to find even the hum- 





blest work ; but she knew that women could 
live on very little, and she had heard that 
plain sewing would earn at least daily bread, 
And that was what it must come to, unless 
she could meet with some one who was willing 
to believe that gentle birth and disreputable 
breeding need not prevent a woman from 
being a useful maid-of-all-work. She had 
realised from the first that to live under the 
same roof with her Uncle Curtis’s future wife 
would be an impossibility, and now she knew 
that to marry Herbert Froggatt was equally 


‘impossible—not for Alwyn’s sake, but for 


her own. 

He had thought her unworthy of him— 
she had read it in his eyes, even while he 
pleaded that all was not over between them. 
Soit/ She had never wished him to think 
her worthy ; but she would not now prove 
him more than right. Having nothing but 
herself to give, she had been very loth, at 
best, to believe that he could care for such a 
gift. But she had not fallen so low as to 
drop willingly into the hands now held out 
to take her. The woman who had loved 
Alwyn Craufurd, and whom he had fancied 
he had loved, was, if not good enough for 
him, yet too good for Herbert Froggatt. 
Therefore plain sewing or domestic service 
must come next, unless A faint glimmer 
of hope stole over the dreary prospect as she 
remembered what Arthur Moultrie had said 
about her grandmother’s money. Isobel had 
not much confidence in his power to force 
her grandfather into anything so unnatural 
as parting with money ; but possibly—if this 
were true, and her grandfather once con- 
vinced that she knew of it, and was about 
to cast in her lot with strangers—he might 
bestir himself to find some endurable mode 
of life for her elsewhere, if only to keep her 
from being driven to press her claim, and let 
others into the secrets of the family. 

It was possible enough; and yet, since 
nothing happens but the unexpected, Isobel’s 
deliverance was nearer than she thought, and 
was to come in a form of which she could 
never have dreamed. 

The letter was gone, and she had slept 
upon her decision, and another day had 
brought no counsel. But a strange feeling 
of restlessness possessed her, as if she could 
not decide upon her future till something 
had happened which was bound to happen. 
She fancied that she was waiting to see what 
Arthur Moultrie would do or say in her be- 
half, and tried to quiet herself by the recol- 
lection that he was certainly the last person 
in the world to be hurried. She had deter- 
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mined not to open the matter with him again 
until he had something to tell her, and yet 
the knowledge that he was alone in his own 
room—perhaps reading, perhaps dreaming 
wide-awake—haunted her till she was fain 
to go out that she might hold herself patient. 

The grinding crash of four wheels coming 
toa stop upon the stony approach, reached 
Isobel’s ears as she opened the front door. 
There was a carriage and pair drawn up at 
the door, a neat, somewhat old-fashioned 
brougham, so strangely unlike the rakish 
dog-carts usually driven by visitors to the 
Grange, that Isobel looked at it with more 
than wonder—with a sense of something im- 
portant about to happen. 

Something was happening. A strange face 
was looking out of the carriage window, the 
face of an old lady, with close grey curls and 
bright kindly eyes. The footman was be- 
hind, endeavouring with mistaken zeal to 
close the rickety gate, which they had found 
open, as they might have found it any time 
in the last ten years. 

The old lady was far too active to wait for 
him. She opened the carriage door and 
stepped briskly out, but stumbled a little as 
she did so, and Isobel instinctively came for- 
ward to help her. 

“Thank you, my dear, thank you,” she 
said. ‘I suppose I am aclumsy old woman, 
but I cannot get used to thatstep. You are 
Miss Fenwicke, are you not ?” 

“Yes!” answered Isobel, wondering, but 
turning to set the door a little wider, to 
admit the unexpected guest. 

“And I am Mrs. Monkton, of Underwood. 
You must needs be very much surprised to 
see me, Miss Fenwicke, but I hope you will 
be less so when I have explained myself.” 

“You will come in first out of the cold ?” 
said Isobel courteously, with a frank smile 
that only Mrs. Monkton’s age could have 
procured for her. ‘This way, please. Iam 
afraid you will find the passage very dark, 
but there are no steps till this one, just at the 
end. I will open the door, and then you 
will see where it is.” 

_“Thank you, my dear. A very pretty 
little room, well worth the trouble of reach- 
ing it. Thanks! These old-fashioned chairs 


suit an old body like me better after all than | 


the modern ‘sleepy-hollows.’ Do not trouble 
yourself ; I am quite comfortable now.” 
Isobel helped her to put back her heavy 
fur mantle, then sat down opposite and 
allowed herself, composedly enough, to be 
scrutinised by those keen eyes. 
“Miss Fenwicke,” went on Mrs. Monkton, 





“Tam going to be abrupt. It was a thing 
we were specially warned against in my young 
days, but we learn the habit as we grow old; 
perhaps from the rising generation, perhaps 
from feeling that our time is too short to be 
trifled with. My dear, do you remember 
your grandmother, Mrs. Marshall ?” 

Isobel’s face had grown a little defiant 
during the preamble, but at this unexpected 
question her eyes softened with a half-smile 
of pleasant recollection. 

“JT was very little,” she said. “But I 
remember some things very well. The 
feeling of her hands—such soft old hands, 
with big blue veins on the backs of them! 
And the curious old treasures she used to let 
me have to play with, and one or two things 
I was allowed todofor her. But it seems 
so long ago!” 

“Do you know that I am her first cousin ?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Isobel with a little smile. 
‘We know everybody’s genealogy here, to 
cousins of the fourteenth degree.” 

Mrs. Monkton looked well satisfied Per- 
haps she was thinking that this promised 
some interesting conversations in the future, 
when she might clear up one or two knotty 
points that had often puzzled her. But for the 
present she confined herself to the matter in 
hand. 

“Then, my dear, you know that you are a 
sort of cousin of mine ; and I must apologise 
—which is always an awkward thing to do— 
for having waited so long to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

Isobel flushed a little, but she answered 
quite gently and honestly — 

“Believe me, I have never expected or 
wished that any one should seek me out, 
here.” 

“ Ah, well!” said Mrs. Monkton after a 
moment, “the less said about that, perhaps, 
the better. Ihave sought you now, my dear; 
and you must be generous enough to judge 
my motives fairly. I believe that you want 
help—such help as I can give: and my age 
and my relationship give me a right to offer 
it.” 

“T must leave this place. I must find a 
way to earn my own living, somehow. If 
any one could help me to that——” 

She stopped short, looking at her visitor 
with a strange mingling of pride and wistful 
appeal. “I am in a sore strait,” those ex- 
pressive eyes seemed to say. ‘“ Don’t mock 
me by offering what I ought not to accept.” 

“Of course we can, my dear,” answered 
the old lady cheerfully, and without any 
qualms of conscience. “I am glad you re- 
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alise——” AQ flash of astonishment in Iso- 
bel’s eyes warned her not to finish the sen- 
tence, and she went on, with some added 
experience. “Of course, with a very little 
help from me, some safe and quiet home may 
easily be found for you. But it will be 
pleasanter for both of us that I should learn 
to know you better first. I want you to 
come and stay with me as soon as you can 
get away from here; so that when I look 


“It is of them that I am afraid,” said 
Isobel, with alittle nervouslaugh. “I shall 
have to see people—to mix with others of 
my own age—and I am afraid! But you 
are very good—TI don’t know how to thank 
you—and to make the first plunge under 
your protection would be better than any. 
thing I could have looked for.” 

“Then it is settled; and you must tell 
your grandfather that you are coming to me, 


out for a home for you it may be, if possible, | The rest of them will 1 suppose let ycu alone 


for a young friend as well as connection of 
my own.” 
“You are very good,” faltered Isobel. 


“But I cannot see why you should trouble | you know if my grandmother had any money 


I am—not like other | 


yourself about me. 
girls. You would find me very strange and 
awkward. I neverstayed anywhere but here 
in all my life.” 

“My dear, I have my reasons. And one 
of them is that some one certainly ought to 
help you, for the sake of womanhood—and I 
am the fittest person to do it. As for awk- 
wardness, if you will not be quick enough to 
learn whatever you don’t know as yet, before 
any one has time to teach you, your looks 
belie you, that’s all!” 

Isobel did not answer. Her face wore the 
same half-doubtful, appealing look ; and she 
glanced round the familiar little room as a 
life-long captive might look round the home- 
like walls of his dungeon, as the bewildering 
sunlight streamed across the floor, and strange 
voices told him that he was free. 

Her unreadiness naturally added to Mrs. 
Monkton’s enthusiasm for her own kindly 
autocratic scheme of benevolence. 

“Come,” she said. ‘ What is there to be 
- afraid of ? To leave your home here is an 
important step enough, but you know that 
you must take that in any case. And there 
is little reason to hesitate over paying a visit 
to an old woman like me. It is very evident 
that you have not the slap-dash self-confi- 
dence of girls of the present day.” 








from this time forward !” 
“T suppose 80. .... Mrs. Monkton! I 
wonder if you can tell me one thing? Do 


| of her own ?” 


“T believe so! Yes! of course she would 
have. Her mother—my aunt, Mrs. Alison 
—had a little, which went to her only child, 
your grandmother. And she was not a per- 
son to waste it, or allow it to be wasted. 
Now I come to think of it, my dear, I could 
fancy I remembered hearing that she had left 
it to you.” 

“1 do not know,” said Isobel, colouring. 
“T must learn how to understand my own 
affairs, but hitherto I have been very igno- 
rant.” 

“Kept so on purpose, most likely,” thought 
Mrs. Monkton, but aloud she only said, 
“Young ladies seldom understand such things 
till sharp experience teaches them.” 

“Ah! but I know nothing that young 
ladies know. And yet I can do some useful 
things. If you take me into your house, 
Mrs. Monkton, it must be on the under- 
standing that I make myself useful. Iam 
only fit for a kind of upper servant’s place ; 
and you must be able to speak as to my 
qualifications.” 

“We shall see, my dear. First of all you 
must come tome. I am too old to venture 
upon rash prophecies, but you must trust an 
old woman to do her best and wisest for you, 
and—we shall see!” 
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CATHEDRAL. 


GHith special reference to its Restoration now in progress. 
By W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A. 


5 Spo ang acong is the most northerly of 
the large towns of Europe—of the 
towns, that is to say, with a population of 
20,000 and upwards. It is a pretty, cleanly, 
trimly-built, bright-looking, and attractive 
place, pleasantly situated on the southern 


shore of a wide fjord on the west coast of 


Norway. It is in the same latitude exactly 


as the South of Iceland, and is about 500 
miles north-east of Unst, in Shetland—our 
Ultima Thule. 

The name of the town was originally 
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The Cathedral from the N.E.—1882. 


Nidaros, the town at the mouth of the 
River Nid. Near the close of the tenth 
century, a king of Norway, named Olaf 
Trygvason (Olaf I.) built for himself a castle 
in the town, and made it his capital. He 
also introduced Christianity, and built St. 
Clement’s Church. The name of the town 
was then changed to Trondhjem, or as the 
Germans call it, Drontheim—that is, throne- 
home. From that time onwards for six 
or seven centuries, Trondhjem continued 
to be the capital of Norway. And it is in 
an important sense the capital still, for it 
is provided in the Constitution of 1814 
(which united Norway and Sweden) that 
although the Parliament sits in Christiania, 
and the king has his chief palace there, the 
Kings of Norway and Sweden must be 
crowned in the cathedral of St. Olaf, at 
Trondhjem. In point of fact, the coronation 
of all the kings, from Bernadotte to Oscar II., 
the reigning sovereign, has taken place with- 
in its walls, 

There are three Olafs in the early history 
of Norway and of Trondhjem, who are 
often confounded with one another: Olaf I. 
(Trygvason, 996—1000), who founded the 
town ; Olaf II. (the Saint, 1016—1030), in 
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whose honour the Cathedral was built ; and 
Olaf III. (Kyrre, 1066—1093) who made 
Trondhjem a bishopric, and founded the 
Cathedral. Olaf the Saint (Olaf IT.) was the 
second cousin, the godson, and the successor 
of Olaf I.; and they had this in common, 
that they both, for some inscrutable reason, 
embraced Christianity, and propagated it 
earnestly with the sword, and, it may be 
added, with the club. Both of them pro- 
voked the violent hostility of the votaries of 
Thor and Odin among their subjects, and 
both fell victims to their religious and re- 
forming zeal. Olaf I. met his death in a 
sea-fight with his brother kings of Sweden 
and Denmark in the year 1000. Olaf II. fell 
in battle (at Stiklestadt), in 1030, when at 
war with Knut the Great, King of: England 
and Denmark, who disputed his right to the 
Norwegian throne. 

The saintly Olaf was buried at, or close to, 
Trondhjem, and a rude church was built 
over histomb. Pilgrims flocked in hundreds 
and thousands to his shrine from all parts of 
Scandinavia, and even from distant parts of 
Europe. His name became a symbol of 
power, which medieval churchmen knew 
well how to use for their own purposes. In 
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London four churches were built to his 
memory. Tooley Street (that is, St. Olaf’s 
Street) remains to this day to testify to his 
influence. Tulloch Street, in Dublin, philo- 
logists tell us, has the same significance. 
There are memorials of the saintly power of 
this holy tyrant, this reckless enthusiast, in 
Norfolk, in Chester, in York, and in other 
English cities. Even in remote Constanti- 
nople, a church was dedicated to his memory. 
In all, fourteen churches and five great 
monasteries testified to his pious reputation. 
But chief of all was the great Dom-Kirke, 
at Trondhjem, built beside his tomb. 
There are circumstances which give both 





the town and the cathedral strong claims on 
the regard of Scotsmen. From the ninth to 
the twelfth century the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands, the Western Islands, and the 
north of the mainland of Scotland, were 
subject to the crown of Norway. Then the 
Archbishop of Trondhjem was the Metro. 
politan of the Bishops of Orkney and of the 
Bishops of Sodor and Man—Sodor meaning 
the Southern Isles with reference to Orkney, 
just as Sutherland meant the southern land 
from the same point of view. 

The ecclesiastical supremacy of Trondhjem 
over the Bishops of the Isles came to an end 
in the fifteenth century, when the see was 


Ground Plan of the Completed Cathedral. 
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B, Chancel. North Transept. 
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divided into two—the English bishopric of 
Sodor and Man, and the Scottish bishopric 
of the Isles, which had Iona as its head- 
quarters, and ultimately became subject to 
St. Andrews. Not, however, until 1498, 
was the superiority of Trondhjem finally 
repudiated. 

In order to reach the origin of the 
Cathedral we must revert to the death of 
Saint Olaf. His followers wished to deposit 
his body in the church of St. Clement. 
But the people of Trondhjem, or their rulers, 
declined the honour. They had opposed his 
Christianising efforts, and they had sided 
with Knut against him. The saintly remains 
were therefore buried secretly on the south 
bank of the Nid, at a spot then outside of 
the town, but now within the precincts of 


P, South Poroch—Royal Entrance, i, k. Altar Projections, 
o, St. Olat’s Well. 8, West Portal. 

a, a, Arcade in Chancel. 1, The Bishop’s Door. 
Pp, @, FT, Small Chapels. V, x, Portals, 


the cathedral. In digging the grave @ 
spring was struck, and a clear well bubbled 
up. A miracle was at once proclaimed, and 
the grave of Olaf became the most sacred 
spot in Scandinavia, and indeed in Northern 
Europe. 

A church followed as a matter of course. 
At first a wooden shrine was built over the 
spot by Olaf’s son, Magnus the Good. Then 
Harald Hardrade built a stone church—the 
Marienkirke—near the sacred ground, about 
70 feet north of the present choir. The 
disinterred remains of the saint were enclosed 
in a reliquary, which was deposited on the 
high altar. 

Harald’s church, however, has long since 
disappeared. It was too small for the 





accommodation of the crowds of pilgrims, 
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jncreasing year by year, that resorted to 
Trondhjem to worship at Olaf’s grave, and to 
cross themselves with the water of the holy 
well. So famous a saint required a worthier 
shrine. An unprecedented increase of busi- 
ness demanded more commodious premises. 
The extension became a necessity when Olaf 
IIL, (Harald’s son), erected the Bishopric of 
Trondhjem. At the same time Olaf founded 
and partly built a church to the memory of 
his namesake, the Saint, which corresponds 
with the choir and church of the present 
building. Whether he contemplated the 
large design of the complete cathedral is 
doubtful ; but his work—the choir and chan- 
cel—rude though it was, forms the /irst period 
in the history of the great fabric.* 

The second period dates from the erection 
of the see into an archbishopric, in 1151. 
The third Primate of Norway was Archbishop 
Eystein, who ruled from 1158 to 1188, 
and to him we owe the transepts and the 
chapter-house, which were completed about 
1183. From this it is evident that the idea 
of a full cathedral had then taken shape. 
The architectural style of these portions of 
the building was the Romanesque. The 
building on this side of the North Sea which 
these parts of St. Olaf’s most closely resem- 


ble is the church of St. Magnus, at Kirkwall, 
which belongs to the same period; and it 
may be interesting to note that the Magnus 
whom it commemorates was that son of St. 
Olaf who built a shrine over his father’s 
tomb. 

The third period is that of Eystein’s suc- 


cessors, between 1188 and 1248. They are 
credited with the rebuilding of the whole of 
the eastern part of the church—the chancel 
and the cheir—the latter of which, as the 
immediate shrine of the saint, became the 
chief glory of the edifice. 
The important point to be noted in this 
connection is, that the style of architecture 
ed from the Romanesque to the English 
ointed. The change is believed to have 
been due to the fact that English or perhaps 


* The sources of information (in English) about the Cathedral 
and its history are not abundant. There is a brief description 
of the building, illustrated with a ground plan and a perspective 
view of the church as it was before 1869, in Fergusson’s “‘ His- 
tory of Architecture.’ There are also frequent references to it 
in Laing’s “ Journal of a Residence in Norway in 1834—36.” 
The best history of the Cathedral, and the best description of 
the restorations, will be found in the splendid monograph, in 
Norsk and English, of Munch and Schirmer ( 1859), a copy of 
which may be seen in the Library of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, Edinburgh. A smailer work has been recently 

red by O. Krefting (1885), translated into English by F. 

nby, which contains drawings both of the exterior and of 

theinterior. See also paper by E. I’Ansonin The Architect for 

January 26th, 1878, and a discussion on the paper by Mr. G. E. 

Street and others in the same paper for February 9th. There 

is a brief description of the building in The Builder for Decem- 
ber 23rd, 1882, 





Scottish architects were the authors of the 
work, The outstanding feature of the build- 
ing, as it existed after this time, is the mix- 
ture of round with pointed arches. In the 
choir the arches in the upper rows were all 
round, while in the lower rows the outer 
arches were round and the inner ones were 
pointed, a peculiarity seen also in Christ- 
church Cathedral, Dublin. The same com- 
bination may be seen in the north transept, 
where the round Norman arch, richly de- 
corated with zigzag ornaments, exists side 
by side with pointed arches, and with gro- 
tesque heads, flowers, and other decorations 
peculiar to the later period of Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

Within the north transept, on the left of 
the doorway, there is a large and very fine 
round arch, discovered so lately as 1847, 
highly decorated with the zigzag and other 
ornaments peculiar to the.Romanesque style. 

Fe n’s opinion is that after a destruc- 
tive fire, which occurred in 1328, a great 
part of the church was rebuilt in the style of 
the earlier Edwards of England. This view 
is confirmed by the authors of the article 
“ Architecture” in the latest edition of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” who remark that 
the English pointed style was carried by Eng- 
lishmen not only to Scotland and Ireland, 
but also, “ if we may trust the evidence of the 
stones themselves, to the coast of Norway, 
where the Cathedral of Trondhjem is as un- 
mistakably English in much of its style and 
detail as any English cathedral.” 

These remarks, however, have carried us 
from the third into the fourth period in the 
history of the building, when the nave was 
built, and other parts of the structure were 
remodelled. That period extends from 1248, 
when the nave was begun by Archbishop 
Sigurd, to the completion of the building. 
Fergusson, indeed, doubts whether the plan 
was ever finished ; but his view is not con- 
firmed by recent authorities. They rather 
give countenance to Laing’s opinion, that in 
or about the end of the thirteenth century 
the completed church must have stood forth 
in all its splendour. 

The total length of the church was 324 
feet. The breadth of the nave was 80 feet, 
and of the transepts 120 feet. There were 
in the whole building 316 windows, 3,360 
pillars, 40 statues, and 25 separate altars. 

The chancel had two peculiarities, both of 
which remain to this day, and are shown on 
the plan. The one is that it is three feet 
narrower at the west end (next the transept) 
than at the east end next the choir, an irre- 
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gularity caused by the deflection of the south | cel do not stand cpposite to each other. Thus 
each wall seems to have been built in a direc. 
tion of its own, and also according to a plan 
of its own. 


wall only.* The other peculiarity is that | 
the corresponding buttresses and windows in 
the northern and southern walls of the chan- | 














The Triforium in the Main Chancel. 


The ground plan shows other irregularities. | 
The axis of the choir does not lie due east | 
and west, and that, probably, has given a/ 
twist to the whole of the eastern part of | 
the church, and even to the transepts. | 
The south wall of the chancel, which appears 
to be erratic, is the only wall in the church | 
proper that lies due east and west. 

The nave is considerably broader than the 
chancel, with the effect that it has encroached 
on two of the westward windows of the 
transepts. In the plan of the nave an effort 
has been made to correct the irregularity 
due to the eastward lean of the south tran- 
sept. The south wall of the nave is a foot 
or two longer than the north wall, and the 
west wall is at right angles to both. This is 
sufficient to stamp the later date of the nave. 


thedral. 


* The same feature is shown in plans of Canterbury Ca- | 


In its completed state the whole of the 
west front was highly decorated. The en- 
trance comprised three doorways finely orna- 
mented. Over these were twenty delicately 
cut niches, each containing a statue. Over 
the row of statues was a rose-window, the 
faint remains of which are still visible. This 


| front is now in a mutilated and ruinous con- 


dition, the doorways having been at one 
time covered up by clumsy buttresses of 
masonry. 

It is difficult, however, to speak with cer- 
tainty as to the appearance of the Cathedral 
in its finished state, for, some time after its 
completion—namely, in 1328—it was ser 
ously damaged by fire—a calamity from 
which it suffered again and again in after 
years. At least five fires occurred in it be 
tween this time and 1719. 

But fire was not the only element that 
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must be credited with the work of deface-| work of Munch and Schirmer, embodying 
ment and demolition. ps co pt not | these aspirations, was published by the 
only put an end to the pilgrimages to the | Government in 1859 ; and ten years later— 
ies of St. Olaf; it also extinguished the | in 1869—the good work was ean: 
sentiment of reverence which had preserved| It may be well to note particularly the 
the historic pile. The ee oe it is well | state of the building at the latter date :— 
known, are made to bear the blame of many | The nave was a roofless ruin. The three 
acts for which they were not answerable ;| grand doorways in the west front were 
but there is no doubt that persons calling | covered up with the shapeless buttresses 
themselves Reformers committed assault and | already referred to. Of the statues of saints, 
battery on the old Cathedral. When it be- | and of the niches which held them, only a 
came necessary to adapt the fabric to the few poor fragments were extant; and a few 
purposes of a Protestant church, it was sub- | faint traces were all that remained of the 
jected to the too familiar arts and expedients | lower part of the western rose-window. 

of the adapter. They were quite as eagerto| The transepts and the chancel were fitted 
pervertthe church as they were to convert the | up as a Lutheran parish church, with galle- 
people. Hideous buttresses were introduced to | ries, wooden pews, and other modern con- 
support the ruinous walls. In the transepts, | trivances. 

and in the chancel, high wooden pews were| The choir and the chapter-house were 
erected, and galleries were inserted. Pillars | neglected and defaced, both internally and 
and carved stones were 
obliterated with plaster. 
Rich and elaborate 
tracery was carefully 
choked up with layers 
of lead-coloured wash. 
The nave was not re- 
quired, and was allowed 
to go to wreck and ruin. 

So lately as in 1834, 
when Mr. Laing visited 
the church, ‘‘ workmen 
were actually employed 
in painting over the 
whole of the stone-work 
of a sort of light blue 
colour, which they think 
more beautiful, and more 
like stone, than the beau- 
tiful stone itself of which 
the fabric is constructed. 
They are picking out, as 
our house - painters call 
it, in white paint, the 
traceries, grotesques, and 
ornamental pillars, so 
that the whole exterior 
resembles very much the 
appearance of a Dutch 
galliot.” 

About twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, the j 
people and the Govern- Yau: = , / 
ment of Norway were ay A 8 ath 
seized with a laudable ee YG f¥, Sen. 
desire to restore, in a tial l a AVY 7 
spirit of reverence and ae IN" Sa 
faithfulness, the national : 
Walhalla. The elaborate The High Altar. 

—42 
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externally ; and the former was surmounted 
with a grotesque dome and lantern—Byzan- 
tine in character—the date and the reason of 
which it is hard to determine. The chancel 
and the transepts were covered with exceed- 
ingly plain and commonplace slated roofs. 

The central tower was truncated, rising 
only a few feet above the roof of the chancel; 
and it was covered with a singularly common- 
place slated roof, at a very low angle, and 
terminating in an insignificant finial. 

The whole appearance of the edifice, as 
shown in the photograph of 1869, is that of 
a mean, bald, and disfigured church, with 
faint traces of a glory that had passed away. 

It is interesting to note that the designs 
for the restored building were prepared by 
an architect bearing the familiar Scottish 
name of Christie—a name, however, not un- 
familiar in Norway, for in one of the chief 
streets of Bergen there is a statue of Herr 
Christie, who was President of the Storthing, 
or Parliament, which concluded the Conven- 
tion with Sweden, in 1814, establishing the 
existing constitution. 

In forming an estimate of the restoration 
work in connection with a great national 
structure such as the Trondhjem Cathedral, 
many things must be taken into account. 
A very important point, for example, is the 
general character of the external design. 
Here, excepting the ground plan, the restorer 
had very little to guide him. No one knows 
what the cathedral was exactly like in its 
completed form at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. What Architect Christie 
has done has been to follow up and carry out 
as fully as possible the indications of Early 
English found in the building, preserving at 
the same time whatever traces remained of 
Norman work. At the same time he has 
incorporated with these features others which 
belong to-day, and which have belonged for 
two or three centuries, to the ordinary rural 
churches of Norway. For example, the 
spires and turrets over the central tower and 
the two western towers are faithful repro- 
ductions, on a grander scale, of the slender 
and dark wooden spires which one sees every 
day on the little country churches on the 
banks of the Hardanger Fiord. 

In its general character, the external de- 
sign is at once impressive and characteristic ; 
and it appeals to the sympathies and asso- 
ciations of the people. The stone-work of 
the square central tower is raised several feet, 
and is finished with a lofty spire, while from 
the four corners there rise pointed turrets, 
corresponding with those at the eastern end 





of the chancel. The Byzantine-looking drum 
and lantern over the choir are already super- 
seded by a tapering spire of the usual Nor. 
wegian character. 

The character of the internal restoration 
is even more important. Fortunately, when 
the plaster, and paint, and woodwork were 
removed, there was found abundant material 
to determine the style of the interior decora- 
tions, not only in their general character, but 
also in special details. Of this there is satis- 
factory evidence in the elaborate drawings of 
fragments of arches, corbels, shafts, capitals, 
grotesques, and mural ornaments contained 
in the work of Munch and Schirmer. A vital 
question is, whether the best use has been 
made of these indications. The question, as 
far as a non-professional eye is able to judge, 
may be confidently answered in the affirma- 
tive. The restorations are being carried out 
laboriously and conscientiously, in the spirit 
of the originals. Nothing is being introduced 
in the shape of detailed ornament, for which 
there is not ample warrant in the surviving 
remains. 

Twenty-one years have now passed since 
the work of restoration was begun ; but itis 
being carried out on so elaborate a scale, 
and in so earnest a spirit, that other thirty 
years at least must pass before it can be 
finished. Probably very few of those who 
saw the commencement of the work will live 
to see its completion. 

The nave, which for centuries has been 
an utter ruin, has been temporarily roofed 
in, and is now used as a workshop by stone- 
carvers, masons, and other artificers. It 
communicates with the chancel by means of 
a tramway tunnel under the floor of the 
transept, which at the time of my first visit 
was still used as a place of worship. 

The parts of the interior with which the 
greatest progress has been made are the 
octagonal choir and the chancel. The choir, 
in the opinion of competent judges, is one of 
the most exquisitely beautiful pieces of 
church architecture to be seen out of Italy.* 
Its most striking feature is a finely decorated 
stone screen surrounding the high altar on 
all sides except the west. The screen, which 
rises to the height of the triforium, or upper 
gallery, divides the chamber into an outer 
passage and the choir proper. While the 
outer passage is lighted by the windows @ 
the lower wall, the choir itself is lighted from 
above by the clerestory windows. The pa* 


* In the opinion of Mr. G. E. Street 


he thirteenth-century work remaining. 
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sage communicates 
with the small 
chapels that pro- 
ject from the choir, 
and with the chap- 
ter-house, and at 
one of its angles, 
with a niche which 
contains the tra- 
ditional well of St. 
Olaf. 

The screen con- 
sists of perforated 
panels below, sur- 
mounted by beauti- 
fully elaborated 
Gothic arches ; and 
it is worthy of note 
that the back of 
the screen is as care- 
fully worked out in 
detail as the front. 
Indeed, there is no » 
part of the interior 
of the choir in 
which the eye can 
rest, which does not 
present some object 
of beauty, some 
thought embodied 
in stone. The stone 
of which the choir, 
and indeed the 
greater part of the 
cathedral is built, 
is Kleeber-sten, or 
soapstone, of a 
bluish tint, varie- 
gated with irregu- 
lar white streaks, 
making it resemble 
marble. But while 
it is soft and easily 
worked, it has the 
property of retain- 
ing its sharpness 
and delicacy in 
spite of the climate. 
Variety and 
lightness ef treatment are secured by the 
introduction of white marble shafts in the 
pillars and arches of the Gothic windows, 
and of the triforium. No effort of fancy, no 
expenditure of labour have been spared in 
the effort to make this part of the church 
unique as a thing of beauty. 

The centre of interest, however, is the 
high altar, which stands of course at the 
eastern end of the choir, on the spot, it is 


























The Main Chancel. 


said, where the remains of St. Olaf were 
originally deposited. The altar itself, like 
the rest of the choir, is of soapstone, and the 
altar-piece which surmounts it is another fine 
example of conscientious work. It is a sculp- 
tured triptych, having in the middle panel a 
relief in white marble of the Adoration of the 
Magi, and in each of the side panels statues 
of two of the Evangelists, also in white 
marble. 
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The chapter-house or vestry is externally 
a plain rectangular building, with a semi- 
circular apse. The interior as restored re- 
tains many of its original and Romanesque 
features, varied and relieved, however, by 
decorated Gothic arches. 

One of the most striking features of the 
restored interior of the church is the per- 
forated stone screen between the choir and 
the chancel. It combines in a remarkable 
way massive strength with graceful light- 
ness and with beauty of detail. Rising from 
floor to roof, the screen has a very imposing 
effect, while the view of the choir and altar, 
as seen through it, is, in the Variety of 
interesting arches and in the profusion of 
detail, one of the grandest and most im- 
pressive in the whole building. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of the 

exterior thus far is the porch of the chapel 
of St. John the Baptist, in the south of the 
chancel near to the south transept wall, A 
finely-carved scroll in the pointed arch oyey 
the doorway sets forth the legend of the 
Temptation and the Fall, in grotesque figures 
quaintly interwoven. The stone roof inside 
the porch is arched, having in the centre a 
boss, from which there projects a half-length 
figure of Christ, in full relief, looking down. 
wards, and holding upthe right handin the act 
of blessing those who enter. The inner door. 
way is double, and the intersecting pillar is 
surmounted by a full-length figure of Christ, 
while the spaces over the arches are filled in 
with floral work most delicately carved. 

A word or two may be said in con- 
clusion regarding the ways 
and means by which the work 
of restoration is being car- 
ried out. The expenses of 
the work are being defrayed 
partly by a Government grant 
and partly by local and private 
contributions. The Govern- 
ment grant amounts to 10,000 
dollars, or £2,250 a year, equal 
to a lump sum of £120,000 
spread over the fifty or sixty 
years allowed for the restora- 

- tion. A sum of 5,000 dollars 
a year (£1,125) derived from 
the profits of the savings banks 
of 'Trondhjem, is devoted to 
the same purpose. We thus 
reach a total sum of £180,000 
drawn from public funds, 
national and local. In addition 
to these sources of income, 
there are individual subserip- 
tions from wealthy Norwe- 
gians, and the freewill offer- 
ings of visitors. It appears, 
however, that, without taking 
into account casual contribu- 
tions, the restoration will cost 
the Norwegians not less than 
£250,000. The Norwegians 
are on the whole a poor people, 
and that they should volun- 
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telligent liberality, to their 
patriotism, and to the depth 
and earnestness of their devo 
tional feeling. 
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By tae Rieut Hon. W. 


er legislative Books of the Pentateuch, 

from Exodus to Deuteronomy, may be 
contemplated either in the light (1) of their 
credentials, or (2) of their character and 
contents. 

The Christian Church, which had hereto- 
fore regarded them as an integral and instruc- 
tive part of the Divine Revelation, is now 
challenged by the voices of numerous critics 
to defend them. Champions in this cause 
are not wanting ; and it is not to be supposed 
that the learned in linguistic studies have, any 
more than the learned in natural science, 
arrived at unanimous and final conclusions 
in these grave matters. What is understood 
to be at issue is the date and authorship of 
the Books in the form in which we now have 
them. These are contested by the negative 
school on grounds of language and style, 
upon which none can properly attempt to 
follow or to judge them unless when 
equipped with the same special knowledge. 
They also allege, as parts of the destructive 
argument, that the Books contain anachro- 
nisms, contradictions, statements disproved 
by history. They have been challenged 
by Dr. Cave* to set forth a plain and 
distinct statement of these, such as might 
bring the allegations in some degree within 
the circles of knowledge and judgment for 
us who are not experts but are supposed to 
be endued with ordinary intelligence. They 
are also invited to state what meaning they 
assign to the standing phrase, “And the 
Lord spake unto Moses,” which with its 
variants occurs, it may be observed, thirty 
times in the twenty-seven chapters of Levi- 
tieus. And, finally, they are invited by Dr. 
Cave to show why it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the Books were contemporaneous 
with the events described and grew up one 
by one along with those events. 

It seems but reasonable that we who stand 
outside the learned world, and who find 
operations are in progress which are often 
declared to have destroyed the authority of 
these ancient books, should be supplied, as 
far as may be, with the means of rationally 
judging the nature and grounds of the im- 
peachment. And it is unfortunate that this 
has been little thought of, and that while we 
are, it may almost be said, drenched with the 
deductions and conclusions of the negative 
eritics, it is still so difficult, in multitudes of 


* Contemporary Review, April, 1890, p. 551, 
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instances, to come at a clear view of the 
reasons on which they build. The matters 
of style and language we must contentedly 
take upon trust; but anachronism, contradic- 
tion of history, contradiction in the Books 
themselves, ought to be more or less within 
our cognisance. And there are many argu- 
ments of historical verisimilitude and likeli- 
hood, which are in no sense the exclusive 
property of specialism. 

Even within the compass of the Torah, a 
distinction has been drawn by some eminent 
critics, (by Eichhorn, for example,) in their 
writings on the canon of the Old Testament ;* 
who have assigned the legislative portion to 
Moses himself, and the historical part to 
scribes acting under his direction or at a 
later time. It does not appear easy to show 
why this singular intermixture of the two 
should have been made, unless by or under 
the direction of the lawgiver himself. His 
mixed, and evidently hard-pressed, life would 
account for a form of authorship, which is not 
in itself at all convenient. But the ordinary 
reader will not fail to observe that it is the 
legislation, for which in the sacred text itself 
the claim is constantly made of being due to 
direct communication from above,+ while no 
corresponding assertion in general accompa- 
nies the historical recitals. Speaking at large, 
every imaginable difference has prevailed 
among the critics themselves as to the source, 
date, and authorship of the books. But on 
the whole the negative movement has brought 
them gradually towards later epochs: to 
Samuel, to the age of David, to the sever- 
ance of the kingdoms, to Josiah, to the Cap- 
tivity, and those who followed it. The affirm- 
ative side has been also stoutly maintained, ¢ 
not without the admission of particular addi- 
tions and interpolations. The distinction be- 
tween substantial authorship and final editor- 
ship was largely recognised by writers of 
celebrity and weight. Bleek himself, sus- 
tained by Wellhausen as late as 1886, held 
that Moses had a hand (einen antheil) in the 
legislative books. Many of the laws are 
without sense or purpose, except in regard 
to circumstances which disappeared with the 
Mosaic period.§ Several sections of this 


* A most convenient summary of the history of Criticism on 
the Pentateuch is supplied by Bleek cum Wellhausen in the 
Einleitung (Ed. 1886) sectiins 13—17. Wellhausen adds 
another review at the close of the volume in this edition. 

+ So Wellhausen in the Zinleitung, sect. 18, p. 40. 

+ Ibid., sect. 15. 





} Ibid., sect. 11. 
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important work* are given to the indica- 
tion of portions of the books which must 
have been Mosaic. Further, we have this 
remarkable declaration. Though the entire 
Pentateuch in its present form should not 
have been the work of Moses, and though 
many laws are the product of a later 
age, still the legislation, in its spirit and 
character as a whole, is genuinely Mosaic ;+ 
and in dealing with the Pentateuch we stand, 
at least as to the three middle books, upon 
historical ground, t evidently meaning upon 
historical ground as opposed to that which is 
unauthenticated or legendary. And what is 


thus generally asserted of the spirit and- 


character of the Pentateuchal laws, is as- 
serted for an important share of them§ as 
to both the contents and even the form. 

These statements—it would not be fair to 
call them admissions—go to the root of the 
whole matter, and leave us in possession of 
that for which alone I contend: namely, that 
the heart and substance of the legislative and 
institutional system delivered to us in the 
Pentateuch is historically trustworthy. If 
this be so, it still remains highly important 
to distinguish by critical examination what 
if any particular portions of the work in 
its actual form may be open to question as 
secondary errors or as developments appended 
to the original formation ; but the citadel, so 
long victoriously held by faith and reason, 
both through Hebrew and through Christian 
ages, remains unassailed, and the documents 
of Holy Writ emerge substantially unhurt 
from the inquisitive and searching analysis 
of the modern time. 

There is a later work of Wellhausen’s 
(“Die composition des Hexateuch’s und der 
Historischen Biicher:” Berlin, 1889) which 
minutely subdivides the Books into minute 
portions, and refers these to their different 
authors, with a confidence which appears to 
be remarkable, but of which I am not a 
fit judge. I may observe, however, that 
this work has neither introduction nor con- 
clusion, neither index nor table of con- 
tents, and that it resembles rather the 
promiscuous gatherings of a note-book, or 
rather, of two note-books crossing one an- 
other, discharged bodily into a printing-office, 
than a work of regular or scientific criticism. 
I must add that in certain cases, where the 
unity of the text is disputed upon grounds 
alike cognisable by all, I find the conclusions 

* Hinleitung, sects. 13—24. 


+ “Se muss doch die darin enthaltene gesetzgebung ihrem- 
ganzen geiste und character nach echt mosuisch seyn.”’—Ibid., 





of the author as disputable as they are cop. 
fident. In other instances, numerous enoug 
assertions are made, as if they were oracles 
without the slightest explanation, or any in 
dication of their grounds. Examples of these 
methods may be found in the criticisms* on 
Genesis, and in the contradiction alleged to 
exist in the several accounts of Caleb and 
Joshua (Num. xxxii. 5, and Deut. i. 32—8), 
A still more negative utterance, if I under- 
stand it rightly, is found in the “Prolegomena 
to the History of Israel,” translated under 
the author’s supervision, and accompanied 
with his article on Israel from the “Eneyelo- 
pedia Britannica.”+ This book, published 
since the edition of Bleek cum Wellhausen 
from which I have quoted, appears, strangely 
enough, to contradict it, and announces that 
“the Mosaic history is not the starting-point 
for the history of ‘ancient Israel, but for the 
history of Judaism.”{ The distinction may 
not be familiar to English readers, but the 
meaning appears to be that the Pentateuch 
had not, either in form or substance, any 
operative existence until after the Exile, 
when the ancient Israel is held to end, and 
Judaism to begin. <A “ Mosaic germ” only 
is admitted, and a germ is that which, like an 
unborn child, has no operative existence but 
only the promise of producing one. Israel 
then lived for nine hundred years from the 
Exodus and transmitted a peculiar faith, law, 
ritual, and nationality, without any legisla 
tive and constitutional system to uphold any 
one of them. Those are doubtless perfectly 
sincere who represent this as a method of 
progressive revelation. But there are also 
those who think that such a progressive 
revelation as this would for over two thou- 
sand years have palmed upon the whole 
Jewish and Christian world a heartless im- 
posture. It is more immediately necessary to 
observe that the hypothesis is one reachin 
far beyond the province of specialism, an 
requiring to be tested at a number of points 
by considerations more broadly historical. 
Nor can I quit the subject without observing 
that it is extremely difficult to learn whether 
there is any real standing ground which the 
present negative writers mean not only to 
occupy but to hold. Almost any repre 
sentation of their views may be either 
supported or contradicted by citing pat- 
ticular expressions from their works. Al 
we can do is to dive as best we may into their 
conception of what Wellhausen rather sil 


wT. 7. 
+ Edinburgh, A. & C. Black, 1885. 
+ Preface by Professor Robertson Smith, p. ¥. 
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rly calls “the secrets ” of his art.* Upon 
the whole, and taking the article on Israel in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” as the fairest 
exposition of his views, I infer that the present 
fashion is to believe in Moses, but to question 
even his connection with the Decalogue,t to 
allow him to have given or suggested some- 
thing totally indefinite to the Israelites, and 
to hold that the materials of the legislative 
books gradually grew up out of material sup- 
plied upon occasion by the priests, like the 
“Answers of Experts,” t which supplied a con- 
tribution to the Code of Justinian, into a state 
which enabled editors, generally post-exilic, 
to reduce them to their present form. This 
scheme seems to be admirably represented 
by the words which Mr. Robertson Smith 
quotes with high authority as its gist. And 
this is the scheme to which I desire, on his- 
torical grounds, to demur. 

At the same time it is undeniable that, 
even if the outside negative conclusions were 
still such as they were stated to be so lately as 
in 1886, yet the impression they had created 
was not of a similarly limited character. 
Whether owing to the predisposition of the 
time, or to a spirit latent in some of the 
critics, or to the reaction which is usually 
perceptible when certain ideas long cherished 
on one side have been found to require modi- 
fication, there have been, as it were, exhalations 
from the recent inquiries extending outwards 
in their effect much beyond the positive con- 
clusions. An atmosphere has been diffused 
around us, and we habitually inhale it, which 
inspires a general uncertainty, leading to 
negation, with respect to the Mosaic books. 
This causes us, not, perhaps, to believe (for 
this would imply and demand a rational pro- 
cess), but to feel towards these great founda- 
tion-books as if we believed, that, instead of 
being as to the heart and pith of them trust- 
worthy, they were in the main untrustworthy ; 
that they were compounded or composed at 
uncertain times, by uncertain authors, from 
uncertain materials ; that even bad faith is 
to be traced in them; and that the question 
is not so much what particulars can be con- 


vieted of unauthenticity, as whether any par- - 


ticulars can be rescued from the general 
discredit of a mythical or legendary charac- 
ter. It is against this vague, irrational, un- 
scientific method of proceeding that I would 
enter not protest only, but a pleading. What- 
ever is to happen, let not Christians lose 
unawares either their faith, or that pillar of 


* Einleitung, Ed. 1886, Vovwort. 
+ Wellhausen Hist. Israel (Black), pp. 436, 509. 
+ Gibbon (Milman’s ed.) iv, 193. 





their faith which the great Books of the Old 
Testament ever have supplied. 

I have already made it clear that I yield, 
as matter of course, to the conclusions of 
linguists in their own domain, not only re- 
spectful attention, but provisional assent. 
That domain includes not only criticism 
strictly textual, but all that relates to style, 
and, in a word, whatever properties of any 
given writings are developed through the 
medium of the particular tongue in which 
they are composed. On the mere form of 
the Books they speak with a force which, as 
against us, the unlearned, is overwhelming. 
But in the examinations directed to the 
matter as opposed to the form, their autho- 
rity is of a less stringent character. The 
historical aspects and relations which open 
out this field are not theirs exclusively, and 
we may canvass and question their con- 
clusions, as it is open to us to do with the 
conclusions of Macaulay or of Grote. 

When it is attempted to bring down the 
books of the Pentateuch from the time of 
Moses, by whom they profess to have been 
written, to the period of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and this not only as to their literary 
form, but as to their substance, the evident 
meaning and effect of the attempt is to divest 
them of an historical and to invest them with 
a legendary character. 

At the same time, it should be borne in 
mind that those who have not seen reason 
to adopt the negation theory above de- 
scribed, leave entirely open numerous ques- 
tions belonging to the institutions of the 
Israelites. It is not extravagant to assume 
that laws given to them as a nomad people, 
and then subjected to the varying contin- 
gencies of history for many centuries, may 
or even must have required and received 
adaptation by supplement, development, or 
change in detail, which the appointed guides 
of the people were authorized and qualified 
to supply, not in derogation, but rather in 
completion and in furtherance of the work of 
Moses, which remained his in essence from 
first to last. 

It is admitted, however, that the whole 
question must be tried on historical and 
literary grounds. On such grounds I seek 
to approach it, and to learn by testing what 
in the main is fact, what in the main is 
speculation, and to a great extent fluctuating 
and changeful speculation. 

It is never to be forgotten that our point 
of departure is from the ground of established 
historic fact. The existence of Moses is even 


better and far better established than that of 
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Lycurgus. We know Lycurgus in the main 
from the great fact of his very peculiar insti- 
tutions. They, such as we find them in his- 
toric times, compel us to presume his exist- 
ence in a prehistoric time. Not only their 
high and elaborate organization, but their 
practical efficacy in separating and fencing 
off from the rest of Greece the Spartan com- 
munity, reduces to something near absurdity 
any such supposition as that they were 
only alate growth reached by imperceptible 
degrees. We know Moses as well from his 
institutions, by no means less peculiar, and, 
as experience has shown, far more durable. 
But in the case of Moses we have much evi- 
dence independent of, and anterior to, the 
institutions themselves in their historic form. 
Yet no one doubts either the existence of the 
Spartan lawgiver, or the general character of 
his personal work. If the form of the books 
in which the Mosaic legislation reaches us be 
open to the suspicion of manipulation by 
scribes or editors, or if it suggest some sus- 
picion of developments, how does this com- 
pare with Lycurgus, about or from whom 
we have no books at all ? 

The exodus from Egypt, the settlement in 
Palestine, the foundation there of institutions, 
civil and religious, which were endowed 
with a tenacity of life and a peculiarity of 
character beyond all example: these things 
are established by Scripture, but they are also 
established independent of Scripture. They 
contribute a trinoda necessitas, a threefold 
combination of fact, which, in order to make 
them intelligible and coherent, in order to 
supply a rational connection between cause 
and effect, require not only a Moses, but such 
a Moses as the Scripture supplies. They 
build up a niche, which the Scripture fills. 
At all times of history, and specially in those 
primitive times, when* the men made the 
countries, not the countries the men, these 
great independent historic facts absolutely 
carry with them the assumption of a leader, 
a governor, a legislator. All this simply 
means a Moses, and a Moses such as we know 
him from the Pentateuch. 

And this leads us, I do not say to, but to- 
wards, the conclusion that whatever be the 
disparaging allegations of the critics, they 
must after all in all likelihood turn upon 
matters of form or of detail, but that the 
substance of the history is in thorough accord- 
ance with the historic bases that are laid for 
us in profane as well as in sacred testimony. 
If so, then we have also to bear in mind that 
the phenomenon is most peculiar, and could 


* So Montesquieu, in his “‘ Esprit des Loix.” 











only have*been exhibited to the world as the 
offspring of a peculiar generating cause, A 
people of limited numbers, of no marked 
political genius, negative and stationary as 
to literature and art, maintain themselves 
for near a thousand years, down to the Cap- 
tivity, placed in the immediate neighbour. 
hood, and subject to the attacks, of the 
great Eastern monarchies, as well as of some 
very warlike neighbours. They receive the 
impress of a character, so marked, that not 
even the Captivity can efface it, but on the 
contrary helps to give a harder and sharper 
projection to its features. It retains its 
solidity and substance while everything else, 
including great political aggregations, such 
as the Hittite monarchy, becomes gradually 
fused in the surrounding masses; and this even 
when it has been subjected to conditions such 
as at Babylon, apparently sufficient to beat 
down and destroy the most obstinate national- 
ism. Can it be denied that this great historic 
fact, nowhere to be matched, is in thorough 
accordance with, and almost of itself compels 
us to presuppose, the existence from the out- 
set of an elaborately detailed and firmly 
compacted system of laws and institutions, 
under which this peculiar discipline might 
gradually shape, determine, and mature the 
character of the people ? 

Wherever we turn, we seem to find the 
broad and lucid principles of historic likeli- 
hood asserting themselves in favour of the 
substance of the legislative books, apart from 
questions of detail and literary form. 

Inits great stages, we are entitled to treat 
the matter of the narrative books as history 
entitled to credit. An elaborate organization 
with a visible head and an hereditary suc- 
cession is, after a long lapse of time, substi- 
tuted for a regimen over Israel, of which the 
main springs had been personal eminence 
and moral force. It is represented in the 
Scripture, and it seems obvious, that the 
transition from this patriarchal republicanism 
to monarchy was in the nature of a religious 
retrogression. It showed an increasing im 
capacity to walk by faith, and a craving for 
an object of sight as a substitute for the 
Divine Majesty apprehended by spiritual in- 
sight, and habitually conceived of as the head 
of the civil community. This view of the 
relative condition of republican and of regal 
Israel is confirmed by the fact that with the 
monarchy came in another regular organiz- 
tion, that of the schools of the prophets. 
Prophecy, which for the present purpose we 
may consider as preaching, instead of appeal 
ing as occasion required, became a sy stem, 
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with provision for perpetual succession. 
That is to say, the people could not be kept up 
to the primitive, or even the necessary, level 
in belief and life, without the provision of 
more elaborate and direct means of instruc- 
tion, exhortation, and reproof, than had at 
first been requisite. 

Notwithstanding the existence of those 
means, and the singular and noble energy of 
the prophets, the proofs of the decline are 
not less abundant than painful, in the wicked- 
ness of most of the sovereigns, and in the al- 
most wholesale and too constant lapse of the 
Israelites into the filthy idolatry which was 
rooted in the country. And again, it is not 
a little remarkable that the enumeration by 
name of the great historic heroes of faith in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ends in the per- 
son of King David,* with the first youth of | 
the monarchy. The only later instances re- 
ferred to are the prophets, named as a class, 
who stood apart and alone, and were not as 
a rule leaders of the people, but rather wit- 
nesses in sackcloth against their iniquities. 
Taking the history from the Exodus to the 
Exile as a whole, the latter end was worse 
than the beginning, the cup of iniquity was 
full, it had been filled by a gradual process : 
and one of the marks of that process was a 
lowering of the method in which the chosen 
people were governed ; it became more human 
and less divine. 

Under these circumstances, does it not ap- 
pear like a paradox, and even a rather wan- 
ton paradox, to refer the production of those 
sacred Mosaic books, which constituted the 
charter of the Hebrews as a separate and 
peculiar people, to the epochs of a lowered 
and decaying spiritual life? They formed 
the base on which the entire structure rested. 
It is hardly possible to separate the fabric 
from its foundation. Had they not been 
recorded and transmitted, it would have been 
reasonable, perhaps necessary, for us to pre- 
sume their existence. They could only spring 
from a plant full of vigorous life, not from 
one comparatively sickly, corrupt, and ex- 
hausted. 

And so again we have, in the his‘ onic Moses 
a great and powerful genius, an organizing 
and constructing mind. Degenerate ages 
cannot equip and furnish forth illustrious 
founders, only at the most the names and 
shadows of them. Moses stands in historic 
harmony with his work. But we are now 
sometimes asked to sever the work from the 
worker, and to refer it to some doubtful 
and nameless person; whereas it is surely 





* Heb. xi. $2. 


obvious or probable that the author of a 
work so wonderful and so far beyond exam- 
ple, so elaborate in its essential structure, and 
so designed for public use, could hardly fail 
to associate his name with it as if written 
upon a rock, and with a pen of iron. For, 
be it recollected, that name was the seal and 
stamp of the work itself. According to its 
own testimony he was the apostolos,* the 
messenger, who brought it from God and 
gave it tothe people. If the use of his name 
was a fiction, it was one of those fictions which 
are falsehoods, for it altered essentially the 
character of the writings to which it was 
attached. 

Supposing it to be granted that this or 
that portion of the legislative books may 
have been an addition in the way of develop- 
ment, of an appendage and supplement to a 
scheme already existing, how and why came 
it to be placed under the shelter of the great 
name of Moses, but because that name had 
already acquired and consolidated its autho- 
rity from its being inseparably attached to 
the original gift of the law ? 

Even so it was that, when the great and 
wonderful poems known as the Iliad and 
Odyssey had given to the name of Homer 
a surpassing celebrity, and other works of 
less exalted rank sought for fame by claim- 
ing him as their author, the simple fact that 
they so claimed him of itself supplied the 
proof that Homer was traditionally, and from 
immemorial time, taken to be the author of 
those greater works at the time when the 
lesser ones were imputed to hint. If the title 
of Mosaic authorship was ever in any case 
attached to what Moses did not produce, the 
ascription was made in order to gain credit 
for the new supplemental matter, and showed 
that, at the date when it was made, there 
was an older and immemorial belief in his 
being the author of the work whereto the 
supplement was appended. 

As we stand on historical ground in as- 
suming that Moses was a great man, and a 
powerful agent in the Hebrew history, so we 
stand ona like basis in pointing to the fact 
that from the Captivity onwards (I say no- 
thing of the prior period, as it would beg the 
question) the Jewish nation paid to the Five 
Books of the Pentateuch a special and extra- 
ordinary regard, even beyond the rest of 
their sacred books. These were known as 
the Torah ; and the fact of this special reve- 
rence is one so generally acknowledged, that 
it may without discussion be safely assumed 
as a point of departure. 

* Exod, xix. 16—25, and passim. 
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Before, then, any sort of acceptance or 
acquiescence is accorded to notions which 
virtually consign to insignificance the most 
ancient of our sacred books, let us well weigh 
the fact that the devout regard of the He- 
brews for the Torah took the form, at or 
very soon after the Exile, of an extreme vigi- 
lance on behalf of these particular books 
as distinct from all others. This vigilance, | 
which at a later epoch reached its climax | 
under the Massoretes, very naturally began, or 
' greatly advanced, at the time when the nation 
or its leading classes, having for the time 
lost their temple and their home, clung more 
closely than ever to the written word in their 
sacred books ; to its body either more, or not 
less, than to its spirit. 

So early as in the days of Hezekiah, there 
is said to have been a restorative process of 
some kind performed upon the text of the 
law, as well as upon the temple and its 
doors.* That clinging affection to the Word, 
which the Captivity could not fail to stimu- 
late in pious minds, took effect after the 
Return in the establishment of positive insti- 
tutions for its care; which, indeed, had be- 
come a necessity in consequence of the change 
of language, unless it were to be wholly lost 
to the people. Hence we have the Jewish 
tradition of a Great Synagogue, founded with 
this view. A guild of scribes was appointed 
to copy, preserve, and expound the Divine 
Word,t and the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment appears during the same period to have 
assumed something of a regular form. Soon 
grew up the Massorah, or body of tradi- 
tions concerning the text of the Torah, 
which is supposed to have become noticeable 
from about 300 B.c.,$ and which in after ages 
gave a name to the Massoretes, official stu- 
dents and guardians of the text. This body 
is one without a parallel in the history of 
the world. Its existence not only afforded 
strong special securities for the faithful 
custody of the text from the date when its 
operations commenced, but it also bears wit- 
ness to a profound and exacting veneration 
for the Ancient Books which presupposes an 
unquestioning traditional belief in their 
antiquity and authenticity. 

The Jews, perhaps exclusively among 
the early peoples, distinguished broadly be- 
tween the matter and the corporeal form of 
a book, between its soul and its body. They 
alone conceived the idea of using the mate- 
rial form of the words and letters as an in- 





* Paterson Smyth, “The Old Documents,” p. 42. 
+ Ibid., p. 66. 





+ Ibid., p. 90. 


strument for insuring the conservation of the 
contents. If (such was their conception) we 
secure the absolute identity of the mann. 
scripts, and reckon up the actual numbers of 
the words they contain, and of the letters 
which compose the words, then we shall 
render change in them impossible and con- 
servation certain. Thus, for example, the 
words in the Book of Psalms were counted, 
and the middle word of the book was known, 
The letters in each word were also counted, 
and the middle letter was known. Rules for 
writing, placing, and arranging were laid 
down ; readings were noted as khetibh.and 


‘keri; as what was in the text, and as what 


ought to be in the text but, from a reverent 
unwillingness to alter, only took its place 
upon the margin. The Hebrews were the only 
people who built up by degrees a regular 
scientific method of handling the material 
forms in which the substance of their Sacred 
Books was clothed, and this system had 
begun to grow from the time when a special 
reverence is known to have been concen- 
trated upon the Torah. It may have com- 
menced before the Captivity. It may have 
preceded, and may probably have been en- 
hanced by, the division of the kingdoms. It 
must have been in great force when, soon after 
the Captivity, schools of scribes were en- 
trusted with the custody of the text of the 
law as a study apart from that of its mean- 
ing. Now in our time we are asked or 
tempted by the negative criticism to believe 
that all this reverence for the Books of the 
Pentateuch, having primarily the sense for 
its object, but abounding and overflowing se 
as to embrace the corporeal vehicle, was felt 
towards a set of books not substantially 
genuine, but compounded and made up by 
recent operators who may be mildly called 
editors, but who were rather clandestine 
authors. Is this probable or reasonable? Is 
it even possible that these boeks of recent 
concoction, standing by the side of some 
among the prophetical books possessing & 
greater antiquity, should nevertheless have 
attracted to themselves, and have perma- 
nently retained, an exceptional and super- 
lative veneration, such as surely presumes & 
belief in the remoteness of their date, the 
genuineness of their character, and their title 
to stand as the base, both doetrinal and his- 
toric, of the entire Hebrew system ? ; 

The result of this negative criticism ought 
to be viewed in its extreme form, and this 
for several reasons: such as that with the 
lapse.of time it continually adopts new nega 
tions; that the more conservative of the 
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schools exhibit to us no principle which 
separates them in the mass from the bolder 
disintegration ; and that what is now the 
ultima thule of the system may a short time 
hence appear only to have been a stage on 
the way to positions as yet undreamt of. So 
viewing the subject, do we not find that it 
comes to this: not merely that the Mosaic 
laws received secondary supplements or 
amendments from time to time, but that the 
entire fabric had grown up anonymously as 
well as recently, and that it rests upon no 
guarantee whatever, either of time or of place 
or of personal authority ? 

I have already endeavoured to show the his- 
toric improbability that an upstart production 
could have leaped into an estimation such 
as belongs to a firm tradition and a general 
credit of antiquity. And now let us look for 
a moment at the rather crude and irregular 
form of the Mosaic books from Exodus to 
Deuteronomy. Taken as a whole, they have 
not that kind of consistency which belongs 
to consecutiveness of form, and which al- 
most uniformly marks both historical and 
legal documents. They mix narrative and 
legislation : they pass from one to the other 
without any obvious reason. They repeat 


themselves in a manner which seems to 
exclude the idea that they had undergone 


the careful and reflective reviews, the com- 
parison of part with part, which is gene- 
rally bestowed upon works of great import- 
anee, completed with comparative leisure, 
and intended for the guidance not only of 
an individual but of a people. They are 
even accused of contradictions. They ap- 
pear to omit adjustments necessary in the 
light of the subsequent history : such, for 
instance, as we might desire between the 
sweeping proscription not only of image 
worship, but of images or shapen corporeal 
forms, in the Second Commandment, and 
the use actually made of them in the tem- 
ple, and the singular case of the serpent de- 
stroyed by Hezekiah.* It seems not difficult 
to account for this roughness and crudeness of 
authorship under the circumstances of change- 
ful nomad life, and the constant pressure of 
anxious executive or judicial functions, com- 
bined with the effort of constructing a great 
legislative code, which required a totally 
different attitude of mind. The life of 
Moses, as it stands in the sacred text, must 
have been habitually a life of extraordinary, 
unintermitted strain, and one without remis- 
sion of that strain even near and at the close. 

some anomalies in the composition of the 

* 2 Kings xviii. 4. 








Koran may be referable to the circumstances 
of the life of Mahomet,* so we may apply a 
like idea to the shape of the legislative books. 
It is not difficult to refer the anomalies of 
such authorship to the incidents of such a life, 
and to conceive that any changes which have 
found their way into the text may yet have 
been such as to leave unimpaired what may be 
called the originality as well as the integrity 
of its character. But how do these considera- 
tions hold if we are to assume as our point 
of departure the hypothesis of the negative 
extremists ? Under that supposition the 
legislative books were principally not ad- 
justed but composed, and this not only in 
a manner which totally falsifies their own 
solemn and often repeated declarations, but 
which supposes something like hallucination 
on the part of a people that accepted such 
novelties as ancient. In addition to all this, 
they assumed their existing form, so wanting 
as to series and method, in a settled state of 
things, in an old historic land, with an un- 
bounded freedom of manipulation, at any 
rate with no restraint imposed by respect for 
original form, and with every condition in 
favour of the final editors which could favour 
the production of a thoroughly systematic 
and orderly work. Does it not seem that if 
the preparation and presentation of the He- 
brew code took place at the time and in the 
way imposed on us by the doctrine of the 
thorough disintegrationist, then we stand 
entirely at a loss to account for the form of 
the work before us? And conversely do 
not the peculiarities of that form constitute 
an objection to the negative hypothesis, which 
it is an absolute necessity for its promoters 
to get rid of as best they can ? 

Let me again illustrate the case by refer- 
ring to the Iliad. Those who have referred 
that work to a variety of authors have had 
recourse to subtle and questionable argu- 
ments in order to exhibit some semblance of 
anomaly, and have always been allowed to 
assume that the final editors under Pericles, 
or at whatever epoch, wrought with energy 
and purpose to weld the fragmentary material 
into a seemly whole. Is it conceivable that 
an operation such as we arenowrequired to be- 
lieve in could have been carried on without the 
sense of a similar necessity, or could so abso- 
lutely have failed in literary aim and effort ? 

I subjoin one further topic of the same 
class as fit to be taken into view. The ab- 
sence from the legislative books of all asser- 
tion of a future state, and of all motive 
derived from it with a view to conduct, has 


* See Rodwell’s Preface to the Koran respecting the Suras. 
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been already noticed. The probable reason 
of that absence from a code of laws framed 
by Moses under divine command or guidance, 
is a subject alike of interest and difficulty. 
It has sometimes occurred to me as possible 
that the close connection of the doctrine 
with public religion in the Egyptian system 
might have supplied a reason for its discon- 
nection from the Mosaic laws* even as I sup- 
pose we might, from other features of those 
laws, draw proof or strong presumption that, 
among the purposes of the legislator, there 
was included a determination to draw a broad 
and deep line, or even trench, of demarcation, 


between the foreign religions in their neigh- ; 


bourhood and the religious system of the 
Hebrews. Be this as it may, it is enough 
for my present purpose that the absence of 
the doctrine of a future state from the work 
cannot be held to discredit the Mosaic author- 
ship. But does not that absence clearly dis- 
credit the idea of a post-exilic authorship ? 
Is it conceivable that Hebrews, proceeding to 
frame their legislative books, after the Cap- 
tivity, and long after the Dispersion of the 
Ten Tribes, and after the light which these 
events had thrown upon the familiar ideas of 
a future life and an Underworld, as held both 
in the East and in Egypt, could have excluded 
all notice of it from their system of laws? I 
propose this as another topic for reflection. 
If they could not so have excluded it, then 
the fact of the exclusion becomes another 
difficulty in the way of our accepting any 
negative hypothesis concerning the substance 
of the legislative books. 

It seems, then, that it is difficult to recon- 
cile the results of the negative criticism on 
the Pentateuch with the known reverence of 
the Jews for their Torah, which appears 
absolutely to presuppose a tradition of imme- 
morial age on its behalf, as a precondition of 
such universal and undoubting veneration. 
But if this be necessary in the case of the 
Jew, how much more peremptorily is it re- 
quired by the case of the Samaritan, and 
what light does that case throw upon the 
general question? In medizval times, and 
until the seventeenth century, Christendom 
knew nothing of a Samaritan testimony to 
the authenticity of the Mosaic books, except- 
ing from certain slight references in the 
works of Fathers to “the ancient Hebrew 
according to the Samaritans.” But early 
in the seventeenth century a traveller found 
among the Samaritans of Damascus a copy 
of the Pentateuch in the ancient Hebrew 


* This topic is touched by Bishop Alexander in his Bampton 
Lectures. 





letters, and we are told there are now 
about sixteen of these manuscripts in the 
European libraries. The chief one in ex. 
istence is guarded with sacred care at Nablous, 
the ancient Shechem, by a congregation stil] 
surviving of a few hundred Samaritans,* 
For questions of textual accuracy this work 
is esteemed inferior to the’ Hebrew, though 
it is not wholly without a claim to more 
archaic forms. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch is one of the 
most remarkable monuments of antiquity, 
Its testimony, of course, cannot be adduced 
to show that the books following the Penta. 
teuch have been clothed from a very ancient 
date with the reverence due to the Divine 
Word, and is even capable of being employed 
in a limited sense the other way. But as re- 
spects the Samaritan Pentateuch itself, how 
is it possible to conceive that it should have 
held as a Divine work the supreme place in 
the regard of the Samaritans, if, about or near 
the year 500 B.c.,+ or, again, if at the time 
of Manasseh the seceder { it had, as matter 
of fact, been a recent compilation of their 
enemies the Jews ? or if it had been regarded 
as anything less than a record of a great re- 
velation from God, historically known, or at 
the least universally believed, to have come 
down to them in the shape it then held from 
antiquity ? Be it remembered that this work 
itself, and an approximate date for its known 
existence, are not matters of mere specula- 
tion, but are accepted results of historical re- 
search. And it is in this as in other cases 
a matter for serious consideration, whether 
we can accept the ingenious conclusions of 
critics before we know whether they are to be 
shattered and shivered when flung against 
the face of the strong rock of history. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, then, forms in 
itself a remarkable indication, even a proof, 
that, at the date from which we know it to 
have been received, the Pentateuch was no 
novelty among the Jews. But may we not 
state the argument in broader terms? Surely 
the reverence of the Samaritans for the 
Torah could not have begun at this period; 
hardly could have begun at any period pos- 
terior to the schism. If these books grew 
by gradual accretion, still that must have 
been a single accretion. A double process 
could not have been carried on in harmony. 
Nor can we easily suppose that, when 
the Ten tribes separated from the Two, 
they did not carry with them the law on 


* See Paterson Smyth, p. 118. 

+ Paterson Smyth, p. 49. d 7 

2 Placed by Wellhausen at about 375 3.c. “ Hist. Israel. 
(Black). P. 498. 
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which their competing worship was to be 
founded. In effect, is there any rational sup- 
position except that the kingdom of Israel 
had possessed at the time of Rehoboam some 
code corresponding in substance, in all except 
mere detail, with that which was subse- 
quently written out in the famous manu- 
scripts we now possess ? 

Let us close this portion of the subject 
with a plea of a different order, one which, 
admitting a probable imperfection of the text, 
deprecates, as opposed to the principles of 
sound criticism, any conclusion therefrom 
adverse to its general fidelity. It has caused 
me some surprise to notice (1) that some 
negative writers lay considerable stress upon 
what they deem to be numerical errors in the 
books of the Old Testament ; and (2) that, so 
far as I have seen, they do not advert to the 
increased risks of mistake in the transmission 
of numbers as compared with other literary 
matter, either by copying or by word of 
mouth. 

The increased risk which accompanies all 
recording of numbers extends likewise to 
enumerations, such as genealogical or other 
recitals of names in lists; subject, however, to 
the remark that,where metre is used, inasmuch 
as it supplies a framework for particular words 
which would not apply to other words, the 
danger is proportionably less ; and also that, 
where the record is by writing and not by 
simple hearing, the eye has the opportunity 
of traversing the names as the mechanical 
process is carried on, which will in many 
cases stand in connection with, and so serve 
to check, one another. 

Bishop Colenso, for example, lays very 
great stress on the numbers assigned by the 
Old Testament to the children of Israel on 
their passage through the desert, and ob- 
serving on the practical difficulties which 
such a multitude must encounter on a march, 
treats the case as one which materially im- 
pugns the general credit of the history.* 

I suppose that those who are practically 
conversant with the movement of men in 
large bodies may be much inclined to follow 
Colenso in questioning the statements of 
numbers, both there and in many other cases. 
It is quite another question whether, because 
errors may have crept into the numbers, the 
recitals of facts generally are therefore un- 
trustworthy. 

There is a broad and clear difference, of 
which note ought to be taken. Both in copy- 
ing and in writing, as a general rule, the 


ean ce Colenso on the Pentateuch and Joshua, part 1, cb. xii., 





structure of the sentence, or what is called 
the context, is mentally carried onwards, and 
the general drift confines within narrow limits 
the possibility of,error in the particular 
words. Mistake in form would very com- 
monly betray itself by inconsistency in the 
sense, and this inconsistency would not fail 
to be detected, because the relation between 
the parts of the sentence is ordinarily per- 
ceived as the process is carried on. But the 
relation between numerical amounts is not 
at once determined for the copyist by the 
context, and usually requires a distinct and 
careful examination. 

I will give two practical illustrations of 
this statement, the one very old and the other 
very modern; the one touching oral, and 
the other written transmission. 

The most elaborate invocation of the Muse, 
or appeal for divine assistance, in the whole 
of the Poems of Homer, is the preface to the 
Catalogue of the Greek troops and ships ; and 
this, although in no part of the poems could 
less of effort properly poetic be required. 
But the Catalogue consists partly of numerical 
statements of the strength of the contingents 
which made up the fleet, partly of geo- 
graphical detail of the names of towns and 
districts ; and here we find the rationale of 
the poet’s call for special aid, and care with 
a view to accuracy, and this although he had 
metre to assist him. 

I now turn to very modern practice. In 
the year 1853, it was my duty for the first 
time to submit to Parliament one of the large 
and complex statements of the public ac- 
counts for the year, which are associated in 
our country with the familiar name of Bud- 
gets. The speeches, in which these state- 
ments were contained, were madé known to 
the country by reporting in the usual manner. 
But the art of the reporters could not be 
trusted to convey the figures with accuracy 
by the ear, and a practice had consequently 
grown up of supplying them from the official 
source in carefully written statements for 
their guidance, which were sent to them 
during the delivery of the speech. It has 
now been found more convenient not to 
trust at all to the ear, and the minister is 
understood to speak from printed figures. 

My position does not go beyond this, that 
the same care which insures general fidelity 
of statement in recitals does not suffice to 
secure numerical precision ; and conversely 
that the want of such precision, which may 
often be suspected in the Old Testament, 
does not raise presumptions adverse to gene- 
ral correctness. 
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The necessary limits of this paper do not 
permit of my entering on the contents of the 
Mosaic legislation. lt is, I apprehend, both 
far more complex and far deeper than the 
ether systems of ancient law known to us, 
as well as far higher in its moral aims. I 
humbly recommend that those who read it 
should fix their minds upon the skill with 
which it is addressed to the attainment of 
ends of such a nature as to render them in 
their ordinary aspects hardly reconcileable. 
Severely proscriptive of the stranger, namely 
the nations whom it found in possession 
ef Canaan, it is as singularly liberal and 
generous towards him when he has made 
his peace with Hebraism. Aiming much 
at equality, simplicity, and industry, as 
fountains of order and of strength, it em- 
bodies most peculiar regulations for the pur- 
pose of keeping within narrow limits the 
growth of wealth, which is their natural result ; 





and the spirit of enterprise, which would haye 
burst the narrow bounds of Palestine ang 
destroyed the seclusion of the chosen 

by premature mixture with the nations of 
the world. The design seemingly was to 
repress the latent powers of human nature, 
and to secure a conservative, even a station 
community, changeless as the truths of which 
it was the guardian. The completeness of 
their severance was not impaired by the Cap. 
tivity and Dispersion of Israel, or by the 
Exile in Babylon, or by the creation of Jewish 
factories abroad, or by the destruction of 
the political independence of the country, 
or by the invasion and supremacy of the 
Greek language. The Jew, when our 
Lord came, was still, and was even more 
than ever, the Jew; and so, though it 
may have been despite of himself, the pur- 
pose of his great stewardship was accom- 
plished. 





STRUGGLERS IN ART. 
By RICHARD HEATH. 


II, FRANCOIS LOUIS FRANQAIS. 


| fo the collection of modern paintings at the 
Luxembourg will be found four examples 
of the work of Francais, one of the first of 


French’ landscape painters. “The End of 
the Winter” is considered a masterpiece ; the 
“ Orpheus ” and the “ Daphne” and “ Chloe” 
have that antique melancholy of which Pous- 
sin first discovered the secret. 

Like Corot, Frangais seeks the poetic in 
nature, and the note most characteristic of 
his work is, as it was with that great and 
good master—Serenity. At bottom they love 
the same things—the silence of the woods, 
the mysterious depths where nothing can be 
heard but the trickling of a rivulet. Jules 
Breton has addressed a poem to Frangais 
which describes the kind of scenes the latter 
loves to depict. 


** A peaceful stream sleeps silent in the woods, 
Unrippled by the zephyr’s soft caress ; 
In shadow cool, the golden wingéd fly 
Sparkles upon the ash: Beyond,—the rye 
Assumes ’neath torrid rays its tawny dress; 
Unrippled by the zephyr’s soft caress, 
A peaceful stream sleeps silent in the woods, 


** With flowers, in these mysterious glades, 
The sombre grass is strewn, like points of light 
Dropt by the careless sun; while through the trees 
The azure sky looks down and calmly sees 
A solitude where all is still as night ; 
The sombre grass is strewn, like points of light, 
With flowers in these mysterious glades. 





“ The woodland mint with its refreshing scent 
Perfumes the air, all filled with joyous song ; 
The golden oriole’s, the blackbird’s note, 

The warbling wren’s, in varied cadence float, 
Then up they flit and speed their way along; 
Perfumes the air, all filled with joyous song, 
The woodland mint with its refreshing scent. 


“ Tis here the love-lorn poet loves to sit, 
Far from distracting noise and this world’s glare; 
But most of all he loves to touch his lyre 
When sinking to its rest, a ball of fire, 
The sun, resplendent, sets the woods aflare ; 
Far from distracting noise and this world’s glare, 
*Tis here the love-lorn poet loves to sit. 


“ His dream he follows in the sleeping stream, 
And free from care which troubled late his breast 
He lingers ’midst the golden swarm to wait ;— 
He lingers on until the sun shall bate 
Its rays a little, so the corn may rest; 

And free from care which troubled late his breast 
His dream he follows in the sleeping stream.” 


Antique fable would have represented 
Francais as enamoured of some Egeria 
Whence sprang this modern Poussin, and at 
what shrine was he reared? The grandson 
of a priest, Francois Louis Francais was born 
at Plombiéres, in the Vosges, November 1i, 
1814. Living in a time when men were 
more than usually moved to sincerity, this 
grandsire-priest threw up a calling for which 
he felt himself unfitted and became a tutor, 
and in this quality accompanied a young 
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Englishman to India. After four years’ ab- 
sence he came back to France to find his little 
patrimony squandered by inconsiderate rela- 
tives. He entered the service of the Princess 
de Lamballe as reader, and in the end a small 
office of some kind was made for him. The 
battle of life was continued by his son, the 
father of three children, whom, however, he 
was unable to educate as their grandfather 
had been educated. A kind-hearted watch- 
maker, seeing that the elder boy had a talent 
for drawing, tried to give him some instruc- 
tion in art; but in- the end it was decided 
that Francois Louis should go to Paris, first 
of all to earn his living, then, if possible, to 
pursue his studies in art. 

He obtained a situation with a publisher 
named Paulin, where he was boarded and 
lodged, and in addition received a small 
salary. The shop appears to have been a 
centre for the more ardent politicians of 1830, 
and when the revolution of July broke out 
the young clerk played his part. Armand 


Carrel, an eminent republican of the time, 
was so interested in him that he wished to 
make him his secretary in order to give him 
lessons in drawing. Every one around him 
seems at this moment to have been generous; 
his master, Paulin, thinking to promote his 


interests, introduced him to Thibaudan, son 
of the Conventionnel, who owned and per- 
sonally managed some glass-works at Choisy- 
le-Roi. Francais went there to paint on glass, 
and, by force of many privations, he saved in 
two years five hundred francs. Unfortu- 
nately, he put his money into the concern, 
and, the latter failing, he lost it all. 

Shipwrecked and thrown penniless on the 
world, he doubtless thought it a piece of 
good fortune to be engaged as clerk by M. 
Buloz, who had just founded the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and he threw himself with such 
zal into his work that M. Buloz promised to 
give him two thousand francs a year and to 
promote his interests. But, like many other 
clever men of business, the publisher of the 
Rewue des Dewa Mondes was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the energy Francais displayed 
originated in the hope of making a good 
position in the world. When, therefore, his 
new clerk replied that his one desire was to 
be a painter, M. Buloz determined to dis- 
charge such a singular person, and fill his 
Place with a man of the ordinary way of 
thinking. 

Francais now returned to the works at 
Choisy-le-Roi, which had come under the 
management of a Saint-Simonean, named Bon- 
temps. Seeing the energy of his employé, 





the new director of the glass-works began to 
dream of founding branch establishments in 
various parts of France, and he proposed to 
Frangais to send him to the “ Ecole Centrale” 
to perfect his technical education, and then 
to take him into partnership. But the young 
man saw that this scheme if successful meant 
bidding adieu to all hopes of becoming a 
painter, and he refused the tempting offer, 
preferring the alternative of returning to 
Paris and to poverty. 

His energetic mind seized another opening 
which promised support while he rose to 
higher things. He entered the studio of M. 
Gigoux to learn the art of drawing on wood 
and of lithography. Here he worked for the 
Magasin Pittoresque and the Musée des Familles, 
French periodicals which bore a striking re- 
semblance to the noble old Penny Magazine 
and its respectable imitator, the Saturday 
Magazine. 

Frangais became an able draughtsman on 
wood, and with Tony Johannot, Meissonier, 
Charles Jaque, &c., was associated in the 
illustration of a magnificent edition of “ Paul 
and Virginia.” He also made vignettes for 
several other works, his illustrations being 
always distinguished for sincerity, and a 
certain masterly simplicity of effect and 
drawing. Francais occupied in Paris a posi- 
tion analogous to that of Harvey, Gilbert, 
and Birket Foster in London; and he may 
therefore be regarded as one of the most dis- 
tinguished leaders in that wonderful develop- 
ment of book-illustration which has been so 
striking a feature of the age now passing 
away. His engraved work, though cut in 
the dry style characteristic of the first devel- 
opments of French wood-engraving, has the 
charm of truth, and the artistic eye would 
probably find in them a persistent interest 
beyond that of the beautiful but more man- 
nered landscapes of Harvey and Birket 
Foster. His ability as a book and magazine 
illustrator brought Frangais inte association 
with all the eminent painters of the epoch. 

When he first met Corot he was only 
twenty years of age, and did not yet under- 
stand a neutral tint. Nevertheless, he had 
already been sketching in the woods of 
Meudon, and his painting had already a sort 
of far-off relationship to that of the great 
master. There was at once a reciprocal 
sympathy between the two men _ notwith- 
standing the twenty years’ difference in 
age. To reproduce Corot’s works, Francais 
founded, in concert with some other persons, 
the celebrated lithographic publication en- 
titled, Artistes, anciens e modernes, For 
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effects of light and for intensity of tone, the 
lithographs contributed are masterpieces. In 


fact, Francais interpreted Corot so well that 
the latter, far from complaining of the liber- 
ties he took, would say, “ How good that is. 
I shall make use of that idea.” 

In 1837, after many hesitations, Francais 
ventured, in association with his friend Baron, 
to send a picture to the Salon, entitled “A 
Song under the Willows.” It was a landscape, 
with figures in Lombard costume of 1550. 

In 1841 he exhibited a picture called “ An 
Antique Garden,” and obtained a medal. 
Henceforth he regularly exhibited his land- 
scapes. In 1846 he exhibited the “Grand 
Jet et St. Cloud,” painted in association with 
Meissonier. It was a great success. 

Seventeen years of hard, incessant struggle 
and the fruit just beginning to appear, how 
many painters would have had the courage 
to refuse to gather the harvest because it 
would interfere with their making further 
advances in their art? “If,” said Francais, 
“T remain in Paris, I shall perhaps be lost. 
I shall let myself be drawn into dissipation, 
and my style will not improve. Let me go 
to Italy, the source of art, and try to fathom 
the methods of the old masters, and give 
myself up to study without distraction.” 

He accordingly divided all he possessed 
into two portions, sent one half to his family, 
and reserved the other half for the expenses 
of his travels. He remained three years in 





Italy, making endless studies and sketches. 
In 1848 he sent two pictures to the Salon 
and received the Gold Medal. After his 
return the effect of his sojourn in Italy was 
apparent, and in 1853: his picture called 
“The End of the Winter,” a view taken at 
Montoire, was bought for the Luxembourg; 
and again in 1855 his picture, “A Path 
through the Corn,” was bought by the State, 
and he received at the Salon a medal of the 
first class. In 1857 he painted the picture 
which in his own opinion is the very best of 
his works, “A Fine Winter’s Day ;” and in 
1861, “The View taken at Bas Meudon.” 
In 1867, on the occasion of the Exposition 
Universelle, he exhibited several pictures, 
and was awarded for the second time the 
first medal, and made an officer in the Legion 
of Honour. But all this gives no idea of a 
tithe of the work accomplished by this inde- 
fatigable worker. No doubt his ability to 
exercise so much energy and industry is due 
to his admirable physique. His Herculean 
frame and agreeable countenance have with- 
out doubt stood him in good stead in his 
battle with life, nevertheless these things 
themselves constitute a source of great temp 
tation, and one that very few are able t 
resist. Francais is to-day in his seventy- 
sixth year an example of the truth of the 
words, “To obtain anything, one must 
it—will it thoroughly, and will it at all times 
and under all circumstances.” 
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By Prorrssok FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Aurnor or ‘‘ Tuersm,”’ Ero. 


V.—ITS TEACHING AS TO CAPITAL. 


gn teaching of Socialism as to labour 
having been considered, we must now 
tun our attention to its doctrine concerning 
capital. 

There is no portion of its teaching to 
which Socialists themselves attach greater im- 
portance. They trace to false views of the 
functions and rights of capital the chief evils 
which prevail in modern society. They rest 
all their hopes of a just social organization 
in the future on the belief that they can dis- 
pel these false views and substitute for them 
others which are true. Socialists aim at 
freeing labour from what they regard as the 
tyranny of capital, and in order to attain 
their end they strive to expose and destroy 
the conceptions of capital which are at 
present dominant. This they consider, in- 
deed, to be their most obvious and most 
urgent duty. 

What is capital? It is a kind of wealth: 
wealth which is distinguished from other 
wealth by the application made of it ; wealth 
which, instead of being devoted to enjoy- 
ment, or the satisfaction of immediate wants 
and desires, is employed in maintaining 
labour, and in providing it with materials 
and instruments for the production of addi- 
tional wealth. 





attains its end only through co-operation with 
labour. Separated from labour it is helpless 
and useless. Hence, however selfish a man 
may be in character and intention, he cannot 
employ his wealth as capital without using it 
to sustain labour, to provide it with mate- 
rials, to put instruments into its hands, and 
to secure for it fresh fields of enterprise, new 
markets, new acquisitions. 

It seems manifestly to follow that those 
who seek the good of labour should desire 
the increase of capital. It appears indubit- 
able that if the wealthy could be persuaded 
to use more of their wealth as capital and to 
spend less of it in the gratification of their 
appetites and vanities ; and if the poor could 
be induced to form capital as far as their 
circumstances and means allow, so as to be 
able to supplement and aid their labour in 
some measure with capital, the condition of 
the labouring classes would be improved; and, 
on the other hand, that to represent capital 
as the enemy of labour and the cause of 
poverty, and to discourage and impede its 
formation, can only tend to their injury. 
But obvious and certain as this consequence 
looks, Socialists refuse to acknowledge it. 
They labour to discredit capital, deny or 


It is, in fact, just that por-| depreciate its benefits, and urge the adop- 


tion or kind of wealth which, from its very | tion of measures which would suppress the 
nature, cannot but co-operate with labour. | motives or remove the means essential to its 
There is much wealth spent in such a way | preservation and increase. 


that the labouring poor may well be excused 
if they feel aggrieved when they see how 
it is expended. There are many wealthy 
persons among us whom Socialists are as fully 
entitled to censure as the Hebrew prophets 
were to denounce the “ wicked rich,” among 
their contemporaries. By all means let us 
condemn the “wicked rich;” but let us be 
sure that it is the “wicked rich,” and only 
the “ wicked rich,” that we condemn. 

Now, a capitalist may be wicked, but he is 
not ‘wicked simply as a capitalist. Viewed 
merely in the capacity of a capitalist, he is a 
man who employs his wealth in a way advan- 
tageous to labour ; who distributes the wealth 





There are Socialists who charge capital 
with doing nothing for production; who 
represent it as idle, inefficacious, sterile. 
They say labour does everything and capital 
nothing; and that, consequently, labour 
deserves to receive everything and capital is 
not entitled to receive anything. Assuredly 
they are utterly mistaken. Manifestly the 
assistance given by capital to production is im- 
mense. Without its aid the most fertile soil, 
the most genial climate, the most energetic 
labour, all combined, will produce but little. 
By means of the capital which the people 
of Britain have invested in machinery they 
can do more work and produce more wealth, 


which he uses as capital among those who | than all the inhabitants of the earth could 
labour. As a consumer of wealth the rich | do through the mere exertion of their un- 


man may easily be an enemy of labour, but 
4% & capitalist he must be its friend ; and this 
whether he wish to be so or not. For capital 
XXXI—43 





aided muscles. Surely that portion of capital 
is not less efficacious than the muscular exer- 
tion required to impel and direct it. De 
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prived of the capital which is spent as wages, 
the most skilled workmen, however nume- 
rous and however familiar with machinery, 
are helpless. Exactly to estimate the efficacy 
of capital, as distinct from that of the other 
agents of production, is indeed impossible, 
and for the very sufficient reason that it 
never is distinct from them, or they indepen- 
dent of it. Nature itself, when no capital is 
spent upon it, soon becomes incapable of 
supplying the wants of men, at least if they 
increase in number and rise above a merely 
animal stage of existence. The more labour 
advances in power and skill, the more indus- 
trial processes become complex and refined, 
the more dependent do labour and capital 
grow on the aid of each other. If the influ- 
ence of capital then be, as must be admitted, 
incapable of exact measurement, that is only 
because it is so vast, so varied in the forms 
it assumes, so comprehensive and pervasive. 
It operates not as a separate and distinct 
factor of production, but in and through all 
the instruments and agencies of industry, 
supplying materials, making possible inven- 
tion and the use of its results, securing 
extensive and prolonged co-operation, facili- 
tating exchange by providing means of com- 
munication often of an exceedingly costly 
kind, and, in a word, assisting labour in 
every act and process by which nature is sub- 
dued and adapted to the service of humanity. 

With every desire to deny or depreciate 
the influence of capital in production, Social- 
ists have naturally found it very difficult to 
find reasons for their prejudices against it. 
Of late, however, some attempts have been 
made to render plausible the notion that 
capital is, if not altogether inefficient as a 
factor in production, at least much less effi- 
cient than is ordinarily supposed. All these 
attempts necessarily take the form of argu- 
ments designed to show that the various 
elements of the cost of production are paid 
not out of capital accumulated by past saving, 
but out of the produce which labour itself 
creates. The conclusion sought to be proved 
carries absurdity so plainly on the face of it 
that there is no wonder that most of these at- 
tempts have dropped almost instantaneously 
into oblivion. The only one, indeed, which 
has succeeded in attracting general attention 
is that of Mr. Henry George. He, of course, 
has too much ability and good sense to agree 
with those fanatical Socialists who are hostile 
to capital itself, or who venture to maintain 
that it does nothing for labour while labour 
does everything for it. He does not even 
apply to capital in the form of machinery, 





for example, the same reasoning which he 
does to capital in the form of wages. He 
does not maintain either that machinery is 
useless in production, or that the wealth 
spent in producing it was wealth which the 
machinery itself had to generate. But the 
wealth spent in wages he tries to prove to 
have been produced by the very labour for 
which it is paid. Each labourer, he holds, 
makes the fund from which his wages are 
drawn, and makes it not only without de. 
ducting anything from his employer's capital, 
but even while increasing it. 

Mr. George brings forward, in proof of his 
hypothesis, a number of instances, which are 
ingeniously and interestingly presented, but 
which supply no real evidence. He starts 
with the assumption of a naked man thrown 
on an uninhabited island, and supporting 
himself by gathering birds’ eggs, or picking 
berries. The eggs or berries which this man 
obtains are, he says, “his wages,” and are 
not drawn from capital, for “there is no 
capital in the case.” But manifestly these 
eggs or berries are not wages. There can be 
no wages where there is only one man, where 
there is no guid pro quo between one person 
and another, where there is neither employer 
nor employed. Mr. George proceeds to 
imagine a man hiring another to gather 
eggs or berries for him, the payment being 
a portion of the eggs or berries gathered, 
In this case, too, he says, there are wages, 
and they are drawn from the produce of 
labour, not at all from capital. But was 
there ever such a case? Would any sane 
person who was not in some way dependent 
on another take only a portion of the eggs 
or berries he collected when he might have, 
and ought to have, the whole? Whena 
man who collects eggs or berries engages to 
take only a portion of them for his trouble 
and to give up the remainder to another ma, 
it must be because he recognises that that man 
is entitled to have ashare in the eggs or berries 
in virtue of some sight of property in them, 
or because he has done him some service 
which makes him his debtor, or has already 
given him wages in some other form than 
eggs or berries, but for which eggs or berries 
will be accepted as an equivalent. Mr. 
George’s hypothesis finds, then, no support 
or exemplification even on the simplest and 
most primitive applications of labour. It 
fails far more, of course, to apply to ordinary 
agricultural and manufacturing industry, 
when labour has to be expended weeks, 
months, or even years perhaps, in advanee, 
requires to be provided not merely with & 
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basket but with costly instruments and 
materials, and is seldom occupied with what 
can be eaten almostor altogether raw. The 
ingenuity which would persuade us that the 
wages of the workmen who built the Pyra- 
mids, or tunnelled St. Gothard, or cut the 
Suez Canal, or cast the cannons of Herr 
Krupp, were paid out of the pyramids, the 
tunnel, the canal, and the cannons, must be 
wasted. It must be added that if the wages 
of labour were no deduction from capital, 
while labour only generated and increased 
capital, it becomes most mysterious that 
capitalists should ever lose their capital. Yet 
it is a fact of daily occurrence. And if any 
man inclined to approve of Mr. George's 
hypothesis will only attempt to act on it, he 
will soon find out to his cost how easily 
the fact may occur, and how incorrect the 
hypothesis is. Whoever tries to establish 
and carry on business without capital for the 
payment of wages, will speedily discover that 
he has made a serious mistake. The hypo- 
thesis that such capital is unnecessary, will 
not stand the test of practice. 

Capital is charged with a worse fault than 
indolence. It is denounced as not only a 
sluggard but a thief. It is said to be born in 
theft and kept alive only by incessant theft ; 
to be all stolen from labour, and to grow 
only by constantly stealing from it. This is 
the thesis on the proof of which Karl Marx 
concentrated his energies in his treatise on 
“Capital.” By the acceptance of some 
unguarded statements of Adam Smith, by 
misconceptions of Ricardo’s meaning, by 
sophisms borrowed from the copious store 
of Proudhon, by erroneous definitions of 
value and price, by excluding utility from 
or including it in his estimate of value just 
as it suited his purpose, by unwarranted 


' assumptions regarding the functions of labour, 


and by numerous verbal and logical jug- 
gleries, he elaborated a pretended demon- 
stration, To expound it in detail would 
take an article to itself, and a general refu- 
tation of it would require at least another, 
but to indicate its essential features and fun- 
damental defects need not detain us long, 
and may suffice for our present purpose. So 
far as 1 am aware it has imposed upon no 
one who knew sufficiently the elementary 
truths of economic science. The greater 
number of those who have accepted its con- 
clusion have, owing to their ignorance of 
economics, necessarily received it merely or 
chiefly on authority. 

Marx regards capital not as a natural and 
Universal factor of production, but as a tem- 





porary fact, or what he calls an historical 
category, which has had an historical, and 
even late origin. That origin was, according 
to his view, violence and fraud, or in a single 
word, spoliation. The mass of capital at 
present in existence he traces back to con- 
quest, the expropriation of the feudal pea- 
santry from the soil, the suppression of the 
monasteries, the confiscation of church lands, 
enclosures, legislation unfavourable to the 
working classes, and other like causes. In 
this part of Marx’s doctrine there is nothing 
original or specially important. That wealth 
has been obtained by the illegitimate means 
he describes is indubitable. That it was 
created by them is very doubtful. It must 
have existed before it could be stolen ; mere 
theft is not creative either of wealth or capi- 
tal. The great mass of extant capital has 
not been inherited from so remote a past as 
the close of the feudal system and the Re- 
formation, but is of very recent origin. The 
great majority of contemporary capitalists 
are not the descendants of feudal lords or of 
the appropriators of the wealth of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but are the sons, grandsons, 
or great-grandsons of poor men. Probably 
a larger proportion of the wealth of Britain 
than that of any other country may be traced 
to the sources described by Marx, but even 
it must be only a small proportion. The 
bulk of British wealth has had its source 
within the capitalist system itself, and is 
not directly at least inherited plunder. Still 
more, of course, does this hold good of Ame- 
rican and Australian wealth. 

But here Marx meets us with the cardinal 
article of his economic creed—the continuous 
capitalistic appropriation of surplus value. 
The profits of capital are represented by him 
as of their very nature robbery. They are 
only obtained by the abstraction of what is 
due to labour. The capitalist and the labourer 
make a bargain, the latter consenting to 
accept as wages, instead of the full value of 
what he produces, only, perhaps, a half or a 
third, or a quarter of it, and in fact, only the 
equivalent of what will keep him and his 
family alive, while the former pockets the 
remainder, lives in luxury, and continuously 
accumulates capital. “Capital, therefore, is 
not only, as Adam Smith says, the command 
over labour. It is essentially the command 
over unpaid labour. All surplus-value, what- 
ever particular form (profit, interest, or rent), 
it may subsequently crystallise into, is in 
substancethe materialisation of unpaid labour. 
The secret of the self-expansion of capital 
resolves itself into having the disposal of a 
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definite quantity of other people’s unpaid 
labour.” 

If this doctrine be correct all capitalists 
are thieves; and Marx often energetically 
denounces them as such. In one of the pre- 
faces to his chief work, however, he has tem- 
pered his reproaches by the statement that 
as he considers economic evolution to be 
simply “a process of natural history,” he 
does not hold capitalists to be individually 
responsible, but merely regards them as “the 
personification of economic categories, the 
embodiments of class-interests and class-rela- 
tions” This only amounts to saying that 
although capitalists do live by theft, we must 
in condemning them remember that they are 
not moral agents. Schiiffle attempts to im- 
prove on it by arguing that although the 
capitalist must be objectively a thief, he may 
be subjectively a most respectable man; and 
that although he lives by stealing, he is not 
even to be expected to cease from stealing 
to the utmost of his power, because “if he 
did not abstract as much as possible from the 
earnings of the workmen, and increase his 
own wealth indefinitely, he would fall out of 
the running.” It is a pity that after so re- 
markable an application of the terms “ objec- 
tive” and “subjective,” Herr Schifile should 


not have succeeded in reaching a more plaus- 
ible conclusion than that capitalists are to be 
excused for stealing because they could not 


otherwise get the plunder. Might not all 
the thieves in prison be declared subjectively 
honest on the same ground ? If the doctrine 
of Marx as to capital be correct, if the profit 
of capital be entirely the result of the exploi- 
tation of labour, if capitalism be a system of 
robbery, there is no need of any apology for 
calling capitalists thieves, and no possible 
justification of any man who knows what 
capital is living on its gains. All who live 
-on profits, rents, or interest, are thieves if 
Marx’s doctrine be true ; and they are con- 
-sciously thieves if they believe it to be true. 

It is to be hoped that most of them can 
plead that they do not believe it to be true. 
For that opinion there are many strong rea- 
sons. As [| indicated in the previous paper, 
the notion that all value is derived from 
labour is erroneous. But on this error Marx’s 
whole hypothesis of surplus value and of the 
iniquity of the accumulation of capital rests. 
Another support of his hypothesis is the no- 
tion that the true standard of value is to 
be found in normal labour time. But this 
is a gross absurdity, justified by no facts, 
and defended only by sophisms. A third con- 
ception essential to the hypothesis is that 





profit arises only from the part of capital ex. 
pended in the payment of wages. It requires 
us to believe that it is of no consequence to 
the capitalist what he requires to pay for raw 
materials, buildings, and machinery, as he 
can neither gain nor lose on these things, but 
only on what he spends in wages. But surely 
a man who believes that must have much 
more regard for his own fancies than for the 
actual experience of other men. 

Again, Marx’s doctrine of the production 
of relative surplus-value necessarily implies 
that as capital grows strong labour grows 
weak ; that as the wealth of the capitalist 
accumulates the poverty of the labourer in. 
creases. Almost all modern Socialists have 
come to the same conclusion. Marx believes 
himself to have demonstrated it. The direct 
aim of his entire criticism of capital, and 
especially of that analysis of the formation 
of surplus-value which is what is most dis- 
tinctive and famous in his treatise, is to esta- 
blish the result which he himself states in 
the following vigorous terms :—‘“‘ Within the 
capitalist system all methods for raising the 
social productiveness of labour are brought 
about at the cost of the individual labourer; 
all means for the development of production 
transform themselves into means of domina- 
tion over, and exploitation of, the producers; 
they mutilate the labourer into fragments of 
aman, degrade him to the level of an ap- 
pendage ofa machine, destroy every remnant 
of charm in his work, and turn it intoa 
hated toil; they estrange from him the intel- 
lectual potentialities of the labour-process in 
the same proportion as science is incorporated 
in it as an independent power ; they distort 
the conditions under which he works, sub- 
ject him during the labour process to a des- 
potism the more hateful for its meanness; 
they transform his life-time into working- 
time, and drag his wife and child beneath the 
wheels of the Juggernaut of capital. .... 
The law, finally, that always equilibrates 
the relative surplus population, or industrial 
reserve army, to the extent and energy of 
accumulation ; this law rivets the labourer to 
capital more firmly than the wedges of Vul- 
can did Prometheus to the rock. It esta 
blishes an accumulation of misery correspond: 
ing with an accumulation of capital. Acct 
mulation of wealth at one pole is, therefore, 
at the same time accumulative of misery, 
agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, 
mental degradation, at the opposite pole.” 
The theory which necessitates such a conell- 
sion must be false, for the conclusion itsell 
is certainly false. The evils, indeed, inch 
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dental to, and inherent in, the existing eco- 
nomic condition of society must be admitted 
to be numerous and serious. There is no 
sufficient warrant for any optimistic view 
either of the present or of the future of in- 
dustry. But such sheer pessimism as that of 
Marx is thoroughly baseless and irrational. 
It insists that within the capitalist system, 
and in the measure that the wealth of capi- 
talists increases, the labouring classes must 
become continually poorer, more dependent, 
more ignorant, more degraded in intellect 
and character. Yet within this very system, 
and while wealth has been accumulating with 
extraordinary rapidity, the working classes 
have obtained the political rights formerly 
denied to them, democracy has proved irre- 
sistible, knowledge and the desire for know- 
ledge have penetrated to the lowest strata of 
society, crime relatively to population has 
decreased, wages have remarkably risen, com- 
modities have generally fallen in price, and 
material comfort has become much more 
common. Statistical investigations leave it, 
perhaps, undecided whether during the last 
half century wages have increased relatively 
to the gains of capital, but they make it cer- 
tain that they have increased absolutely, and 
that the rise of real wages has been even 
greater than that of nominal wages. They 
show that there has been a remarkable level- 
ling up of wages; and even that the wages 
of the more poorly paid occupations have in- 
creased proportionally much more than those 
ofthe better paid. The doctrine of Marx, 
generally accepted by Socialists, that the 
increase of production and the accumulation 
of capital necessarily tend to the disadvan- 
tage, slavery, and misery of the operative 
classes, is thus clearly inconsistent with his- 
tory, and decisively contradicted by science 
truly so called. 

_ The claims of the capitalist to remunera- 
tion for what he contributes to production, 
can no more reasonably be contested than 
those of the labourer for the recompense of 
his toil; yet Socialism insists on contesting 
them. Capital is a portion of the capitalist’s 
wealth, and may be any portion of it ; hence, 
if wealth can be honestly possessed at all, 
capital also may be honestly possessed. But 
if the wealth which a man uses as capital be 
really his own we must have very much 
stronger reasons for denying him the right to 
benefit by it than any which Socialists have 
yet brought forward. 

His capital is such portion of a man’s 
Wealth as he withholds from consumption 
and devotes to production. It is impossible 





both “to eat one’s cake and to keep it,” both 
to consume wealth in the present and to retain 
it as capital with a view to profit in the 
future. That abstention from consumption, 
or, as economists call it, abstinence, is a 
necessary condition of the formation, or an 
essential moment or element in the notion, of 
capital is evident; but hardly more so than 
that the man who thus abstains is entitled to 
the use and benefit of the wealth thus re- 
tained, of the capital thus formed. The 
ordinary reader may be inclined to pronounce 
this certainly very simple truth a truism or a 
platitude, but Socialists, from Lassalle and 
Marx to the writers of Fabian Essays, have 
been able to see in it a paradox, and have 
made themselves merry over the notion of 
the sacrifices and privations of a Rothschild 
or a Vanderbilt as capitalists. Whatis alone 
ludicrous, however, is that professed teachers 
and reformers of economic science should 
show such a portentous ignorance of the 
ordinary and proper signification of so simple 
and familiar an economic term. It may be 
easier for a millionaire to capitalise £100,000 
than for a poor man to capitalise sixpence, 
but the one can no more than the other 
capitalise a farthing of the wealth which he 
consumes, and the rich man and the poor 
have clearly an equal and a perfect right to 
profit by their capital, both because what 
they abstained from spending unproductively 
was their own property and because the 
abstaining was their own action. 

Further, the man who abstains from the 
consumption of wealth in order to profit by 
it as capital, runs the risk of losing it, whe- 
ther he employ it himself or lend it to an- 
other. In either case it is absurd to expect 
him to run the risk without chance of advan- 
tage. Inthe former he must even add the 
labour of administration to the cares of the 
capitalist, and such labour is not less entitled 
to recompense than that of the operative. In 
the latter, 2lthough he may so lend that 
the danger of loss is trifling, it is never 
wholly eliminated, and where security is 
good the remuneration for mere investment 
is small. 

Moreover, the return for capital, the share 
of produce which its owner obtains for the 
loan of it, varies naturally according to con- 
ditions of demand and supply, and very 
largely owing to the demand of those who 
seek the wealth of others for the sake of the 
profit which they believe they can derive 
from it as capital. But manifestly there is 
no injustice in men paying for the use of 
what is not their own a share of the profit or 
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produce which the use of it brings them. 
On the contrary, it is only right that they 
should do so in proportion both to the 
amount of the capital and the length of 
time during which its use is obtained. 

The rightful ownership of the wealth from 
which capital is formed, the abstinence from 
consumption involved in its formation, the 
risk run in its employment or investment, 
and the benefit conferred on enterprise and 
labour by the use of it, are the grounds on 
which the claim of capital to remuneration 
rest, and on which it is to be defended. Clearer 
and stronger grounds there cannot be. The 
attempts to assail and reject them show only 
intellectual weakness and wilfulness ; not ne- 
cessarily incapacity for a certain kind of popu- 
lar writing and speaking on social subjects, 
but utter incompetency to apprehend the 
rudimentary principles of social science, and 
especially of economics. Yet Socialists per- 
sist in such attempts. They have very gene- 
rally even sought to resuscitate the medizval 
superstition that interest is inherently un- 
justifiable. They tell us, as if it were a new 
discovery, instead of an antiquated and most 
justly discredited dogma, that money is by 
nature barren, and can of right yield no 
interest. They elaborately argue that if 
capital were honest it would be content to 
take no profit. Credit, they say, should be 
gratuitous. They would have us believe 
that if a man hasa field or a house he should 
be satisfied if at the end of the lease the 
tenant hands it over to him in the condition 
in which he received it, and is unreasonable 
if he looks for anything more in the shape of 
rent. Some of them even think that the 
rent of a field should be what they call 
“prairie value,” a something so indefinite 
that perhaps the only thing certain about it 
is that it would be in general much less than 
the interest of the wealth expended as capi- 
tal on the field, or, in Carlylean phrase, 
“a frightful minus quantity.” There are 
many socialistic variations of the same tune. 
But they are all discordant and nonsensical. 
There was some excuse for the early Chris- 
tian Fathers and medieval Churchmen enter- 
taining such foolish notions, because they 
fancied they found them in the Scriptures, 
to the whole teaching of which they deemed 
themselves bound to yield implicit obedience. 
But Socialists have in general no such plea 
to urge. Nor have they any new arguments 
to supply the place formerly filled by autho- 
rity. For example, the ancient sophism that 
money is sterile, and that as the essence of 
every equitable loan is precisely to return 





what was lent or its equivalent, to exagt 
interest is a sort of robbery, is still the only 
thing like an argument which the most 
recent Socialists can adduce. As regards 
this argument Mr. Lecky hardly speaks too 
strongly when he says, “it is enough to 
make one ashamed of one’s species to think 
that Bentham was the first to bring into 
notice the simple consideration, that if the 
borrower employs the borrowed money in 
buying bulls and cows, and if these produce 
calves to ten times the value of the interest, 
the money borrowed can scarcely be said to 
be sterile or the borrower a loser.” But 
what are we to think of those who are un. 
able to see the force of such a consideration 
even when it has been pointed out to them ¢ 
What are we to think of the intelligence of 
those whose only answer to it is, “ We are 
not reasoning about bulls and cows but 
about pieces of gold and silver, which do not 
beget smaller pieces, and so multiply”? The 
argument plainly implies that gold and silver 
pieces in order to be productive must be ex- 
changed ; and the point of it is that they are 
entitled to interest because of what their 
borrower gains from their equivalents, the 
bulls and cows bought with them. 

The Collectivists display no more wisdom 
in their views regarding capital than the 
advocates of the oldest and crudest schemes 
of Socialism. They do not, it is true, main- 
tain that capital is powerless, or useless, or 
essentially hurtful. They admit that it con- 
tributes to production, and object only to its 
being held by individuals. But the admission 
that it is a natural and important factor in 
production does not in the least prevent their 
bringing against profits, rents, and interest, 
those accusations of dishonesty, injustice, 
exploitation of labour, &c., which are not 
only baseless but ludicrous, when once the 
utility or productivity of capital is acknow- 
ledged. 

Collectivism likewise threatens to prove a8 
hostile as Communism could be to the main- 
tenance and increase of capital. It under 
takes to organize society in a way which 
would rapidly destroy the capital which 
exists and prevent the formation of capital 
in the future. It professes not to forbid men 
to possess wealth, or even enormous wealth, 
but it is quite resolved that they shall not 
use any portion of their wealth as capital. 
In order to establish their system the leading 
representatives of Collectivism do not suggest 
the killing or robbing of the capitalists of @ 
nation but the buying them out with annur 


| ties, with annuities which they will only 
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allowed to spend unproductively. In other 
words, the rich are to be prevented from 
employing their wealth as capital, but gua- 
ranteed the enjoyment of it through the 
contributions of the community so long as it 
isnot applied to aid labour; and the poor 
are to be required to help in paying enormous 
annuities to capitalists like the Duke of 
Westminster and Baron Rothschild, on con- 
dition of their being henceforth mere con- 
sumers of wealth. At the same time all the 
producers or labourers in a community are 
to be prohibited from forming capital of 
their own, but to be compelled to contribute 
to the maintenance of a collective capital, in 
which each individual can have only an in- 
finitesimal interest. Can a plan more certain 


to diminish capital and increase poverty be | 


imagined ? 

The foregoing remarks may have been 
sufficient to show that the teaching of Social- 
ists as to capital has not only no claim to be 
regarded as scientific truth, but is radically 
erroneous. Notwithstanding all that Social- 


ists have urged to the contrary, it remains | 
clear and certain that capital and labour, | 
even under the régime of private property | 


and personal freedom, are indispensable to 
each other and essentially beneficial to each 
other. The immediate interests of capitalists 
and labourers, as of all buyers and sellers, are, 
indeed, in each particular instance opposed ; 
but on the whole and in the long run they 
will coincide. In spite of a direct personal 
contrariety of interests between each seller 
and buyer, it is clearly the great general 
interest of every seller that there should be 
plenty of buyers possessed of plenty to buy 
with. Were a shopkeeper to ascribe his 
failure in business to the number of his cus- 
tomers and the extent of their purchases, 
he would be considered insane. 
cisely the same absurdity to refer the poverty 
of labourers to capital, and to represent capi- 
talists as their natural enemies. 


Does it follow that all the griefs of labour | 
against capital are without warrant, and that | 
all the angry feelings which labourers have | 
entertained towards capitalists have had no | 


reasonable foundation? By no means. Does 
It follow that all capital is honestly gained 
and honourably used ? By no means. Does 
it follow that a great many capitalists do not 
fail to treat labour as they ought and to 
appreciate their indebtedness to it as they 
ought? By no means. Does it follow that 
labour is more to blame than capital for the 
evils of our industrial and social condition ? 
¥ n0 means. 


It is pre-| 


Political economists have been accused of 
returning, or at least of suggesting, affirma- 
tive answers to these questions. There is 
probably little, if any, truth in the charge. 
But were it true much of the distrust and 
dislike shown by the working classes towards 
economists and their science would be ac- 
counted for, and justified. They have cer- 
tainly no warrant in their science, or in facts, 
to answer any of these questions affirmatively. 

It is their duty to set forth what is true both 
| about labour and capital; it is their shame, 
if they plead as partisans the cause either of 
| capital or labour. They are bound by regard 
'to truth, and in the interest even of labour, 
to expose the falsity of such accusations as 
Socialists bring against capital itself, and 
against capitalists as a class; but they are 
equally bound not to deny or excuse the 
abuses of capital or the demerits of capi- 
talists. Some capitalists are probably as bad 
as Socialists represent the class to be ; doubt- 
| less few of them are as good as they ought 
to be. 

The mere capitalist is never a satisfactory 
human being, and is generally a very des- 
picable one. The man of wealth who takes 
| no trouble even in the administration of his 
| capital, who is a simple investor or sleeping 


| partner, and devotes his abilities and means 





| 


| neither to the public service nor to the pro- 
motion of any important cause, but is active 
'only in consumption, and self-gratification, 


| 
| well deserves contempt and condemnation. 
| The world gets benefit from his capital indeed, 
| but without exertion or merit of his, and it 
| would get it not less were he dead. His life 
|is a continuous violation of duty, since duty 
demands from every man labour according 
to his ability, service according to his means. 
| Unfortunately there are not only many such 
capitalists, but many such who consume what 
they so easily get in waste and vice. Against 
them socialistic criticism is far from wholly 
| inapplicable. Their prevalence goes a con- 
siderable way, perhaps, to explain the success 
of socialistic propagandism. 
3ut’the waking and active capitalist may be 
as objectionable as the sleeping and inactive 
one. He is a man whose thoughts and ener- 
gies are necessarily concentrated on the pur- 
suit of wealth, and, therefore, a man specially 
apt to become possessed by the demon of 
avarice, enslaved by the desire of gain, hard 
and selfish, heedless of the claims of justice 
and sympathy. It is only too possible that 
workmen may have very real and serious 
grievances against their capitalist employers. 
| Wherever labourers have been ignorant, poli- 
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tically feeble and fettered, divided or isolated | 
—wherever they have not learned to com- 
bine, or been so circumstanced that they 
could not combine their forces and give an 
effective expression to their wishes—capi- 
talists have taken full advantage of their 
inexperience, their weakness, and their dis- 
union. Nowhere would it be safe for working 
men to trust merely to the justice of capi- 
talists. Everywhere it would be ridiculous 
for them to trust to their generosity. For 
labour to be on its guard against the selfish- | 
ness of capital, for labour to organize itself 
for self-defence and the attainment of its due, 
is only ordinary prudence. 
Then, while it is very easy to show against 
Socialism the legitimacy of expecting profit | 
from capital, of claiming a rent for land, or | 
of taking interest for the loan of money, it is | 
impossible to defend many of the practices | 
prevalent in the industrial, commercial, and | 
financial world. The mendacious puffery of | 


as 
may as employers of labour render themselyes 
justly objectionable to their workmen by an 
overbearing demeanour, by displays of bad 


temper, by arbitrary requirements and yp. 
reasonable expectations, by a want of frank. 


ness, courtesy, and friendliness in their bp. 
haviour. They may pay their workmen the 
wages of their labour, yet withhold from 
them the respect due to them as men who 
are their own equals as men, and the congi- 
deration due to them as their partners ing 
contract, rendering at least an equivalent for 


what they receive and contributing to their 


prosperity. They may plainly show that 


| they do not realise that they are living ina 
free and democratic age, and that they are 


not the masters of slaves or serfs. And they 
may thus, and often really do thus, most 
grievously and foolishly strain and embitter 
the relations between them and their work. 
men. 

I would only add that capitalists may be 





wares, the dishonest adulteration of goods, the | fairly expected to recognise their special in. 
mean tricks of trade, the commercial devices | debtedness to their operatives by a special 
for the spoliation of the inexperienced and | interest in their welfare. A capitalist has 


unwary, so prevalent among us, are, of course, | become, let us suppose, a man of great 
discreditable to our present civilisation. We | wealth, and he has made his fortune hon. 
have become so accustomed to them that we | estly; he has paid his workmen their rea- 
do not feel their hatefulness as we ought. | sonable wages; the rate of his own profits 


Socialism is beneficial in so far as it incites | has been moderate, or even small. 


Still, as 
us to hate them, although we must find some | all the many men whom he has employed 
other remedy for them than the drastic one | have contributed each something to his for- 
which it recommends. The greatest fortunes | tune, he is a man of great wealth. Ought 
of our age have been made not from agricul- | he not to feel that he owes some gratitude to 
ture, manufactures, or what is commonly | his workmen? Surely he ought. May society 
called trade, but by speculation. This has | not look to him to take a special interest in 
now become a most elaborate and powerful | the improvement of the condition of the 
art. Ido not say that it is not an art which | operative class to whose labours he has chiefly 
has a legitimate and even necessary place in | owed his own success? Surely it may. And 
our economical system, or that fortunes may | should this man make even most munificent 
not be legitimately made by it. But, with- | public benefactions of a merely general kind— 
out a doubt, it is an art which has often been | should he build town-halls, endow churches, 
most wickedly and cruelly exercised, and | and leave large legacies to missions and chari- 
many of the largest fortunes made by it have | ties— yet overlook the class by the aid of 
been made with very dirty hands. Even in | which he has made his wealth, his charity, it 

seems to me, can by no means be pronounced 


this age of low interest your skilled specu- | 
lator can make an exorbitant percentage on | without flaw. The capitalists of this country 
could, I am convinced, if they would only 


his money by seemingly taking upon himself | 
great risks which he knows how to evade by | gird themselves up to the task, do greater 


bringing ruin upon hundreds of simpler and 
less informed individuals, or even, perhaps, 
upon a whole people struggling to become a 
nation or sinking under the pressure of debt 
and taxation. There are great money-lords 
who in our own generation have been as 
successful robbers as the most rapacious and 
unscrupulous of medizval warriors. 

Further, men who as capitalists receive 


things for our labouring classes than can any 
absolute ruler for those of his empire. 

know of no problem as to the requirements 
of the labouring classes which he could solve 
by the methods of despotism which they 
might not solve better by the methods a 
freedom. No class of men is called to4 
nobler mission than the capitalists of Great 
Britain. It is their interest as well as their 





only a very moderate profit on their capital | duty to listen to the call. 
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“They progressed so slowly that one might have thought they were overiaden,” 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE MARBLE QUARRIES OF 
CARRARA. 
By WILLIAM SHARP. 


GAIN and again while I was staying at 
Spezzia I determined to pay a visit to 

the Hills of Carrara. Beautiful and gran- 
diose of aspect, viewed from whatever point, 
they had seemed to me, as I looked at them 
evening after evening from the Ponte Solfe- 
rino or Ponte Mezzo at Pisa, to have a love- 
liness all their own, the very romance of 
beauty. These Apennines are the most 
wonderful mountain ranges in Europe, and 
affect the imagination far more deeply and 
abidingly than do the lordlier Alps of Swit- 
zetland. But whether the Gulf was too 
seductive, or the immediate neighbourhood 
of Spezzia too satisfying, I allowed day after 
day to pass by without an effort to go up 
into the hills. A guilty conscience had 
something to say to this, however, for I had 
promised a friend in Rome—an eminent 
sculptor—that if ever I were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carrara I should pay a visit to 


his pupil Alessandro Malaspina; but the 
truth was that in Florence I had seen two or 
three examples of Malaspina’s work, and had 
found it so conventional in treatment, and. 
so. commonplace in conception, that I did not 
feel at all inclined to go out of my way to 
make the young man’s acquaintance. The 
reason of my change of mind, and for my 
visit to the marble quarries of Carrara, was 
as follows. One afternoon, mainly out of 
sheer laziness on my part, for the little town 
was no great distance from Spezzia, I took 
advantage of a periodical diligencia which 
passed through Avenza; but when I had 
strolled through the narrow and ill-smelling 
streets, and looked at the old castle, and 
idled through some time in examining the 
various incense- darkened canvases in the 
Church of San Filippo, I suddenly remem- 
bered that a mile or so away, just where the 
Spezzian Gulf was deepest near shore, was 
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the place where the marble blocks from Car- 
rara were shipped. It was a lovely after- 
noon, though there were omens of change, if 
not of storm, in the massing of vast clouds 
away in the south-west ; but as there seemed 
no chance of the rain coming for hours at 
least, I hailed the opportunity as too good a 
one to be lost. It was a pleasant walk, and 
none the less so that I had for most of the 
way the companionship of an old quarryman. 
Tonio Baldi was not old in point of years, 
probably not over five-and-fifty at most, but 
in his fortieth year he had been grievously 
hurt up in the hills, during one of the blast- 
ings, and had had to refrain from all active 
work in consequence. Malaria and rheu- 
matism had done the rest, so that he was 
broken and aged and grey-haired long before 


his time—for, despite incessant and most | 


arduous labour, long hours and exceptionally 
trying fatigue, bad pay, coarse food, expo- 
sure to severe alternations of heat and cold, 
the quarrymen of Carrara, if they escape the 
hundred-and-one dangers which daily beset 
them (the perils, indeed, are so omnipresent 
that not a single day passes without at least 
one serious accident happening to one of the 
quarrymen or ox-drivers), are a healthy and 
long-lived race of men, good-looking, agile, 
robust fellows, all the more attractive to the 
stranger because of the unmistakable touch 
of wildness which characterizes one and all. 
I have heard it asserted again and again that 
the Italians have no native “eerie” stories, 
perhaps from the circumstance that their 
history is so full of tragedy and dark deeds 
of all kinds that they have had no occasion 
to evolve ghostly legends and frightsome 
bogey stories ; but as a matter of fact, many 
northern Italians, particularly those who 


dwell in the hill-valleys, are very supersti- | 


tious even in regard to supernatural appa- 
ritions. Tonio Baldi was certainly one of 
those rare exceptions, if such they be. I 
had been walking along a narrow path which 
led to the main road by a short cut when I 
heard a rumbling behind me, and glancing 
round beheld an ox-team approaching from 
the end of the unkempt strada, issuing from 
Avenza, which seemingly lay close under the 
mountains, though really some distance away 
from them. It was a small block that was 


being conveyed shoreward, and a couple of | 


the long-horned, large-eyed Tuscan oxen were 
enough for the task, though they progressed 
so slowly that one might have thought they 
were overladen. As the team crawled by 
me I noticed that the marble was of an un- 
usually delicate kind. Rough and unpolished 


as it was, the sides gleamed white in the 
sunshine, and thin rosy flushes with lop 

wandering lines of pink seemed to be wrought 
upon or through its texture. Suddenly a 
voice behind me muttered, “Ay, there it 
goes, the Venus-marble. Accidente / ’twas 
just such a block nigh killed me a matter of 
fifteen years ago!” ‘This was our introduc. 
tion, and soon Tonio and I grew quite 
friendly. When he heard that I was going 
to stroll down to the shore to look at the 
shipping of the marble blocks on to the great 
barges which carry them out to the vessels 
off-shore, he told me he also was going 
thither with a message to one of the over- 
seers, and that if I were not in a hurry he 
would accompany me. Whether from the 
fact that I had spent some time in Genoa, 
|and had grown accustomed to the corrupt 
| Italian of that city and neighbourhood, or 
'from the circumstance of Tonio’s speech 
| being singularly slow and clear (the result, 
no doubt, of his accident and subsequent 
| weakness), I was able, despite my indifferent 
| Italian, not only to readily understand, but 
| even to converse freely with, my comrade of 
| the moment. Of the various anecdotes and 
legendary tales he told me I recall one which 
| may be of some interest to others. I cannot, 
| of course, attempt to give it in his picturesque 
idioms and rugged simplicity, so must simply 
be as concise and natural as practicable. 

| You saw that block that Giraldo Panizzi 
led by just now, signor? Well, it’s of the 
| stone we call Venus-marble. Why? Per 
| Bacco, partly because of its beauty, partly 
| because it has killed—it, the Venus-marble— 
Moreover, I have 





|sO many strong men. 
| heard that a great sculptor in the olden time 
| made a famous Venus out of it, and was paid 
a fortune by the Holy Father of his day. 
But for me, for some of us fellows up yonder, 
there’s another meaning. I will tell you the 
story. Father Basilio says it is a foolish 
legend. That may be ; but Father Basilio is 
a Neapolitan, and in Naples, as is well known, 
nobody believes but in what he has seen or 
felt. It is along time ago now—my grand- 
father told me it happened when he was a 
young man—that a Spanish monk came to 
these parts, and took up residence in the old 
| disused farm of the Bertolis (now a marble- 
shed), which stood two-thirds of the way be- 
twixt Massa and the high quarries. I say & 
| Spanish monk, though Fray Antonio el Moro, 
_as he was called, was no longer a monk and 
|had never been a pure-blooded Spaniard. 
He had been left on the steps of the convent 
of the Santa Trinita in Morocco by his Moor 
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ish mother ;} 

of his Spanish | 

father he never | 

knew anything, I am | 
told. The good brothers | 


brought him up. When | 
a youth he was sent to | 
the Fraternity of the | 
Thorn at Salamanca; 
but there he revolted against the discipline, | 
and craved for the life of an artist. They | 
tried to retain him, and offered him all kinds 
of privileges, but at last lie evaded them, and | 
went to Madrid, where he had training as a 
sculptor. The famous Sicilian artist, Seiior 
Zoryé, took him to Rome. There two things 
happened : a new and powerful force of | 
genius raised him above all the young sculp- 
tors of the day; and, thereafter, during a 
Papal benediction in St. Peter’s, the Spirit 
alighted upon him, and he fell prostrate, 
bitterly lamenting his sins, and crying out 
that he was. neither Moor nor Christian, but 
4 lost soul. From that time he became 


“ When resting 
at mid-day.’® 





Violent in extremes—for now he would live 
recklessly, anon as austerely as any saint. | 
Finally, he came here, to the Bertoli’s place, 
asI have said. He was restless as a hare 
till he had obtained just such a block of 
Venus-marble as he wanted—and then, Dio 
mio, he worked in his solitude like a demon. 

e day my grandfather was passing by, 
When he saw Fray Antonio lying stark on 





the ground outside the studio wall. He ran 





into the room to seek for water, or 
perchance for some wine or certosa- 
liquor, for he saw that the sculptor 
was not dead but in some kind of 
faint or fit. When he entered, he 
was as one stricken dumb, for before 
him was the most glorious thing he 
had ever seen, dreamt of, or imagined. 
The Spaniard’s ‘Venus’ seemed alive : 
her beautiful body glowed with life, 
so soft and rosy it seemed. My 
grandfather swore that there was a 
living light—a light of evil triumph 
—in her face, and that her eyes 
moved upon him scornfully. Well, 
Fray Antonio was soon brought to, 
but he no longer seemed the same 
man. For days he wandered about, 
muttering, clenching his hands, some- 
times throwing up his arms like a 
drowning man. Often he clomb to 
the high places of the quarries, where 
the blocks lay about in a savage med- 
ley, ay, in a dangerous confusion, and 
leapt from boulder to boulder, or scrambled 
rapidly among the loose drift, more like a 
man possessed than a good Christian; so 
that the marble-men (who had begun by 
laughing at him), when resting at mid-day, 
would watch him in silence, too much awed 
by his madness to jeer at him even among 
themselves, and at the same time enthralled 
in watching him and his antics. Less than 
a week had elapsed, when, after a day’s ab- 
sence in Genoa (to obtain money, as was 
afterwards learned), he summoned one of the 
foremen and a dozen quarrymen. He had 
also chartered one of the six-ox teams used 
for transporting the blocks from the quarries, 
and when the men arrived at the lonely, 
broken-down old house on the mountain’s 
slope, they saw the heavy team standing 
waiting, but with the rough blocks upset by 
the’ rougher pathway, and nothing on the 
team itself. Fray Antonio astonished them 
by his words. ‘Men,’ he said, ‘ you may or 
may not believe me, but this Venus that I 


| have made, and whom you will shortly see, 
almost savagely taciturn, and his moods were | 


is a demon incarnate and has gained some 
strange and subtle power over me. There 
is but one thing for me to do. I have had a 
vision, and I know that my soul is lost unless 
I bury her deep in the mountain whence 
came the evil marble of which she is wrought. 
I said this to her last night, hoping to break 
her spell over me ; but after I had blown out 
the lantern and turned to go, I heard her 
whisper, ‘You are mine for ever; you have 
made me live; I am your bride; nought 
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* One of the boulder-strewn slopes.” 


shall keep us long asunder, do what you will.’ | could earn in several months, will you take 
Of course, the foreman—an intelligent man, | it and help me? Otherwise, leave it, and 
and one who knew good sculpture when he | go.’ What would you, signor? Naturally, 
saw it—tried everything to dissuade Fray An- | the men shrugged their shoulders, and, say- 
tonio from his purpose, but without success. | ing it was no affair of theirs, agreed to give 
He met every objection by saying, ‘ Here is | their assistance. During the blasting of the 
gold to be divided among you, more than you steep slope whence had come the Venus- 
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block, a deep cavern had been exposed to 
view, and the rift had extended to the road- 
way ; but no further blasting had occurred 
there, for the cavern edges showed that the 
marble round about was of a very inferior 
kind. The marmora rosa must have got 
there by some oversight of mother Nature. 
The Spaniard’s idea was to carry his Venus 
back to the hill-cave, thrust her therein, and 
then wall her up by rolling huge boulders 
against the mouth and down from the heights 
around. He knew well that any further 
blasting would destroy his Venus, for, as he 
explained in his madness (poor soul, may he 
be at test now !), he dare not smash up the 
statue where it stood, for it would be murder 
to kill a living woman! In vain the foreman 
argued that it would equally be murder to 
immure her in the hill of Carrara. ‘No,’ 
answered Fray Antonio, ‘for being made of 
marble she would endure in the marble 
heart of the mountain. If ever she were 
killed by the blasting,’ he added, ‘the fault 
would not be his.’ ell, well, the long and 
short of it is that the Spaniard’s statue was 
lifted on to the ox-team, and slowly and as 
carefully as possible borne upward to the 
quarries. Evening, with an early moon, had 
been chosen ; not so much out of secrecy, not 
out of secrecy at all probably, but because the 
men were then free, and their comrades had 
gone down to the villages and hamlets. The 
most difficult task was when the cavern was 
reached, though again and again it had 
seemed impossible for the tired oxen to drag 
their burden up the rough and often precipi- 
tous road ; for Fray Antonio wanted almost 
as much care taken of his Venus as though 
she were indeed a mortal woman. But at 
last she was half shoved, half hoisted in, and 
then big boulders were rolled up ti the 
opening was an opening no more, Finally, 
threeor four of the men climbed theslope over- 
head, where slabs, rocks, boulders, and marble 
shingle lay as though the ruin of the grave- 
yard of the vast giants who, as the priests tell 
us, lived in the far-back days, and thence rolled 
and hustled downwards an avalanche. The 
first time you go up to the quarries, signor, 
and see one of the boulder-strewn slopes, you 
will wonder how the women who take food 
to the men, how the quarrymen themselves, 
how the heavy-laden oxen, ay, and how the 
sure-footed mules even, avoid killing or 
grievously wounding themselves each time 
they go up. And now comes the strange 
part of my story: hitherto it has been but 
the tale of a mad sculptor—a genius, no 
doubt, but none the less a madman. After 





the immurement of the Venus in the heart 
of the mountains, Fray Antonio el Moro dis- 
appeared, and soon he and his statue and his 
strange vagaries ceased to be the main theme 
of quarry gossip. I remember my grand- 
father’s saying that a proposal was made by 
some audacious spirit to attempt the recovery 
of the Venus, and sell it to some of the rich 
foreigners who frequented Spezzia in the 
season and occasionally visited Massa-Car- 
rara. But the others laughed at him, even 
those who would have had no superstitious 
qualms at disinterring the buried marble- 
goddess ; for, as an experienced foreman 
pointed out, the labour involved would be 
enormous, much greater than quarrying a 
new place. Weeks passed, and Fray Antonio 
was almost forgotten, when suddenly he re- 
appeared, and as an occupant, moreover, of 
the same old, half-ruinous house, which even 
Marco Bertoli, poor as he was, refused to live 
in. Every one thought he had come back, 
cured of his madness, to work at his sculp- 
ture again ; but after a little it became evi- 
dent that he neither moulded the clay nor 
handled the chisel. All day long he wan- 
dered idly about, and the few who were ever 
there by night swore that they saw him 
standing, wildly gesticulating, in front of 
the place where his Venus was buried. One 
stormy night he was seen hurrying up the 
mountain side. About midnight some of 
the quarry-folk living in the nearer hamlets 
heard a gigantic rolling and crashing, and 
next day many affirmed that they had been 
wakened by a severe though momentary 
earthquake. Nothing was seen of Fray An- 
tonio after that, and it is possible that his 
disappearance might have been completely 
overlooked, had it not been for certain mys- 
terious sounds—strange moaning cries, and 
even supplicating shrieks—heard o’ nights in 
the neighbourhood of the spot where the 
Venus had been buried. No one knew how 
the story became the vogue, but at last every 
man, woman, and child in Carrara was con- 
vinced that by her evil witcheraft Fray An- 
tonio’s Venus had obtained her wish, and 
snatched the Spanish sculptor from the land 
of the living. In a word, every one believed 
that the ex-monk was entombed in the hill- 
cave along with his handiwork. A few argued 
that he must have discovered a narrow hole 
by which he crept in, and had been unable 
to find his way out again, and so had perished 
miserably ; but the majority scoffed at this 
explanation, and asked how it was that at 
midnight dreadful sounds were heard night 
after night. This went on for months, till 
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that part of Carrara became almost deserted : 
even at noon there were few brave enough 
to linger by the Venus-cave, for the rumour 
had grown that the evil goddess was not 
content with her unfortunate sculptor, but 
desired other victims. Ultimately, the head- 
folk grew angry about the matter, and, as the 
best way to prove that Fray Antonio was 
not interred in the hillside, determined to 
blast away the boulders and destroy the 
cavern, and the Venus with it. It was not 
an easy matter to persuade men to take part 
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in this action, but at last it was done, My 
grandfather declared (every time he told 
the story) that to his dying day he coulg 
never forget the sight he beheld after 
the blastings and pickaxing and so forth 
had taken place. The final blast had torp 


the roof and one side of the cavern right off, 
There, exposed to the view of all, stood— 
mark you, stood, although she had been left 
recumbent—the tall Venus, and lying acrogs 
her feet was the emaciated corpse of Fray 
Every one looked very glum 


Antonio ! 


The Ancient Bridge at Carrara, 


indeed, I can assure you, and some would 
fain have fled at once lest further evil should 
befall—for you must know, signor, that we 
Italians have a peculiar horror of a dead 
body, particularly of cne that has not had 
Christian burial. The chief overseer was a 
religious man, and he did not wish that the 
poor sculptor should remain without a word 
of grace, so he gave orders that a rope should 
be passed round the body’s legs and that it 
should then be drawn away. Knowing how 
superstitious the men were, he determined to 
destroy the Venus, for even if they said no 
more of her than that she brought bad luck, 
he knew how troublesome they would be- 
come. But no one would stir to fulfil the 





command, till at last my grandfather mus- 
tered up courage and slipped the rope round 
the lower part of the body of the corpse. 
Then several took hold of the hither end and 
pulled with might and main. Alas! none 
had noticed that the right arm of Fray Anto- 
nio was twined round the feet of the Venus, 
so that the first jerk caused her to sway to 
and fro. The next moment she fell, and 
right on the top of Fray Antonio; and then, 
being on the verge of the incline that led to 
a dark narrow precipitous hollow, from 
whose profound depths came a sound of 
splashing, as the stones and shingle fell with 
a dull thud into the water, downward she 
rolled, dragging with or shoving before her 
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the body of Fray Antonio. Before anything 
could be done, she and her victim disap- 
peared down the narrow abyss. There was 
a hoarse reverberation, a surging splash, and 
then all was over, though there were some 
ready solemnly to swear that they heard evil 
laughter and despairing groans. Signor 
Emilio Castelbianco, the chief overseer, sent 
for a priest, who read the services of the 
Church over the unfortunate Fray Antonio, 
and then exorcised and cursed the evil spirit 
who had been embodied in the statue. Well, 
signor, that is all my story. But though 
wild cries and lamentations were heard 
nightly no longer, every quarryman knows 
how twice each year Fray Antonio cries out 
in his thraldom—once at midnight at St. 
John’s Eve, and once at the death of the old 
year. What, signor, the story bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to the old German legend 
of Venus and Tannhauser? That may be. 
I know nothing of the Germans or their 
legends. But have I not told you how my 
grandfather saw the evil Venus, and how he 
knew those who had beheld her thralling 
eyes and heard her hollow laughter? Did 
he not see this Fray Antonio, both before 
and after his mysterious death, and witness 
his tragic disappearance? Ay, and has not 
my grandfather told us often, with white lips 
and uneasy glances, about him, how he has 
heard mysterious subterranean sobbing and 
moaning—how once, twice, ay, and thrice, 
he has i’ the light o’ the half-moon seen 
Fray Antonio flying down the hillways and 
leaping from boulder to boulder, like a white 
goat in a dark night, and a pale mass moving 
swiftly after him in remorseless pursuit ? 
They do say that if she could recover her 
head (which I forgot to tell you was found 
weeks afterwards among the broken mass of 
marble where she fell ere she rolled into the 
chasm), or if it could be pounded to powder 
and scattered to the four winds, that if such 
could be, there would be heard no more of 
her and her victim; but Signor Malaspina 
Is not the man.” 

“What?” I exclaimed, “do you allude to 
Alessandro Malaspina, the Florentine sculp- 
tor now in Carrara ?” 

“No other, signor. Do you know him?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. But I am ac- 
quainted with a friend of his in Rome. Where 
does he live? At No, 13, in the Via Pisana? 
And can I see the Venus-head there ?” 

Tonio Baldi assured me that I could, and 
80 I determined to go to the little town of 
Carrara on the morrow. The story the ex- 
quarryman had told me certainly added 





greatly to the interest I felt in visiting the 
quarries. 

There was nothing particular to detain me 
at the shore, for the last of the heavy barges 
had gone out into the bay, and was lying 
alongside a sloop at least a mile seaward, and 
the huge cranes were idle. All around me 
were great blocks of marble, mostly square, 
with painted or cut marks of ownership upon 
them. The white prevailed, though there 
were many of a mottled hue, some of a dark 
stone, and a few of that precious Venus-marble 
which, as Tonio had said, had caused the 
deaths of many stalwart men. There were 
literally hundreds upon hundreds of blocks 
in all directions, waiting to be conveyed 
along the stone crane-covered pier, where lay 
the freight boats. The labourers had done 
their day’s work, and nearly all were gone, 
so it is not surprising that the desolate- 
ness of the scene was what first struck me. 
How many thousands of such sunsets had 
shone upon a similar scene? For long ages 
thousands upon thousands of tons of marble 
have been blasted from the hills of Carrara, 
cut and shaped into square or oblong blocks 
of all sizes, carried down the steep ways upon 
the same rough, ungainly, but strong and 
serviceable carts (sometimes consisting of 
little more than short thick logs bound 
together, with iron-edged wheels turning 
upon huge axles), drawn by teams of two, 
four, six, or even eight powerful oxen, con- 
veyed down the valley of the Torano and 
through Avenza and on to the shore of the 
Spezzian Gulf, thence to be placed on board 
the freight-boats, and taken out to the ships 
in waiting to carry them to different coun- 
tries in all parts of the world. As I looked 
at the wilderness of blocks around me wait- 
ing transhipment I speculated on what would 
become of them. Some would go to far-off 
cities for the ornamentation of great build- 
ings and merchants’ palaces; some would 
become parts of cathedrals; others would take 
shape anew in a hundred fanciful forms, while 
from a few would emerge creatures of the 
imagination, to delight men for ever with 
their beauty and grace and noble symbolism. 
The splendid flood of sunlight, which seemed 
to have gathered a rarer translucency from 
the waters of the Mediterranean, transformed 
each block into something like semblance of 
life ; but the effect of suspended labour, of 
all the endless toil throughout such long 
epochs of human history, of the richness that 
goes abroad to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, and the poverty and ignorance that 
year by year, and generation by generation, 
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and century by century, remain behind, all 
this added to the melancholy which at all 
times is a feature of nature in northern 
Italy. 

Next morning I found my way up to the 
quarries, though I was long in reaching them, 
not so much from the steepness and perilous 
surprises of the way, as on account of the 
loveliness of the scenery and the endless charm 
of rare and beautiful flowers, of the little 
glens, and of the banks of the narrow but 
impetuous Torano. Far below lay the Gulf 
of Spezzia, sacred with its memory of Shelley, 
stretching outward from Lerici, where the 
poet lived for a time and sang so passing 
sweetly, to the dim blue distant haze which 
was the Mediterranean. Nearer were towns 
and villages; olive-groves and orange orchards 
in the direction of Genoa, chestnut forests 
up the hill-valleys, and, up and beyond, the 
vast and picturesque range of the mountains 
of Carrara, carved into a hundred peaks, or 
raising their gigantic white shoulders into 
the deep azure of the sky—so deep, just be- 
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hind their snowy summits, as to be almost 
wine-dark in hue. Carrara itself I found g 
picturesque, broken-down-looking little town 
a source of joy to the artist, a cause of lamen. 
tation tothe utilitarian. Itis situated on the 
turbulent Torano, which is spanned by an 
ancient bridge which would be as rickety as 
it looks were it not of marble. Small as it 
appears its population reaches to about eight 
thousand in number. The town, however, 
is merely a huge workroom, for every one 
(except the women engaged in cooking and 
washing) is employed in the marble industry 
in some way or other, from the apprentice. 
quarryman to the independent artist. It is 
built wholly of marble, and even the streets 
are paved with that costly stone. Its beauty 
is at its best when a flood of morning or even- 
ing sunshine follows a fleeting shower of rain; 
everything is white and sparkling, and the 
many-hued marbles (for these run through 
all shades, from black, grey, yellow, greenish- 
veined, pink, and snow-white) gleam as though 
lit up by internal fires. The marble varies 














“The heavy team, standing waiting.” 


as much in value as it does in hue, and even | 


among the white stone there is only one kind 
that is suitable for the artist. This statue 
marble, as it is called, costs from three hun- 


dred to fifteen hundred franes thecubic metre, 
according to its obvious and estimated purity 
and flawlessness. Some of the very-high 
priced statue-marble is sold conditionally om 
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its proving flawless throughout, though sculp- 


: : 
| colouration somewhere or some other fleck 


tors say it is exceedingly rare that a statue | or stain. Most of the Carrara sculptors are 
can be cut from a block without having dis-' simply skilled workmen, who transform the 
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In the Marble Quarry. 


raw material into a thousand forms, and for 
all kinds of purposes ; so that the unwary 
visitor, ignorant of the art, might easily be 
led to purchase worthless reproductions which 
would not even repay the cost of transporta- 
tion. But there are scores of genuine sculp- 
tors among the many craftsmen—sometimes 


youths who have been trained on the spot | 


from boyhood, sometimes assistants of famous 


sculptors in Florence, or Rome, or Paris, occa- 
XXXI—44 


sionally artists of unmistakable power, but 
of limited means and reputation, who find it 
cheaper to have their studios inCarrara. Of 
course the mass of the population consists of 
quarrymen. Some idea of the magnitude of 
the operations may be inferred from the fact 
that a thousand hundredweight of marble is 
daily conveyed to the town to be manipulated 
in various ways by the cutters, “ fashioners,” 
and sculptors. 
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Although I was disappointed in not seeing 
either Alessandro Malaspina or his Venus 
head—for he had left a few days before my 
advent, and had presumably taken the “head” 
with him—I was delighted that I had not 
missed the chance of seeing Carrara and the 
marvellous quarries. The three great marble 
valleys are the Colomatta, the Fantiscritti, 
and the Torano—artificial gorges running 
deep into the Apennines. Of these, that of 
the Torano is the most beautiful. After a 
toilsome climb one passes a number of saw- 
mills for the first cutting of the blocks, 
though farther up the same process is gone 
through on a smaller and slower scale by 
human handiwork—the primitive marble- 
cutting. Huge cranes and pulleys are 
erected every here and there, but even with 





and have to be cut and sawn with infinite 
toil and care. Every now and again the 
crashing roar of the blasting echoed through 
the hills; in fact, there was an endless 
tumult—now from the avalanche-like fal] of 
a vast mass of loose stone, now from the 
horn-signalling of the sentinels, anon from 
the thunderclaps of the powder-blasts, and 
then, through all, the shouts of the men and 
the lowing of the patient, badly-treated, 
over-worked oxen, staggering down the rocky 
ways with their weighty burden, destined 
for the sculptors or workmen of Carra 

or for the freight boats of the coast beyond 
quiet little Arenza. It is sad that as no. 
where in the world is there greater activity 
of human labour, so is there nowhere go 
little economy of the best energies of map 


these the blocks sometimes defy removal, | and beast. 





SONNET. 
TO THE UNKNOWN SCULPTOR OF THE APOLLO. 


ERT thou a mortal in whose mortal mind 
The lightnings of conceptions flash’d and wrought, 
Till by the genius of creative thought 
A god sprang forth, the mightiest of his kind ? 
What visions were within thee, when the stone 
Took that most splendid shape ;—when all the gods 
Saw thee, thou heaven-scaler of abodes 
Till then held sacred unto them alone, _ 
Climb, and with sudden grasp drag down and bind 
Their mightiest in marble? Was it shame 
Burning like fire upon their brows to see 
Their grand Immortal chain’d among our kind, 
That in their wrath they hurl’d this curse on thee,— 
The splendid glory of a nameless name ? 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 





THE SUN. 
By SIR ROBERT 8S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royat ror IRELAND. 


FOURTH (AND CONCLUDING) PAPER. 


ew of my readers will perhaps think 

that the subject on which we have been 
engaged is rather abstruse, and they will 
perhaps be willing, before we conclude, to 
meditate a little on what the sun actually 
does for us. 

A few years ago it was my privilege to 
deliver at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain a Christmas course of lectures ad- 
dressed to an audience consisting mainly of 





juveniles. In discoursing of the sun I er 
deavoured to set before them the may 
indirect benefits which we derive from his 
beams, and as an illustration taken from 
domestic affairs I dwelt on the kindly prow 
dence with which the sun ministers to of 
tea-table. I showed how the heat of the fit 
came ultimately from sunbeams, how thet 
was wafted from China by the sun, how the 
water for the kettle was brought into of 
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house by solar rays, how the flour was grown 
and ground by the same agency. I even 

inted out that it was the sun which gave 
whiteness to the tablecloth and bright colours 
for the ladies’ dresses. I do not now refer 
further to these matters, for they have been 
recently set forth in my little book called 
“Star-Land,” in which these lectures have 
been published. There are, however, one or 
two points which seemed more advanced 
than would have been suitable for the readers 
of “Star-Land,” and which I did not accord- 
ingly there enter upon. ‘These are of such 
importance that Iam glad to take this oppor- 
tunity of alluding to them. 

It will be remembered that in Gulliver’s 
renowned Travels he visited the Grand Aca- 
demy of Lagado. The first professor into 
whose studio Gulliver was conducted had 
been for eight years engaged upon “a pro- 
ject for extracting sunbeams out of cucum- 
bers, which were to be put in phials, herme- 
tically sealed, and let out to warm the air in 
raw inclement summers. He did not doubt 
that in eight years more he should be able to 
supply the governor’s gardens with sunshine 
at a reasonable rate.” ‘This is not the only 
occasion on which Dean Swift has, consciously 
or unconsciously, given us profound scientific 
truth under a guise of absurdity. Within a 
page or two of the passage we have quoted 
is the announcement of the discovery of the 
two Satellites of Mars by astronomers on the 
flying island of Laputa. Every one who has 
read a book on astronomy will know how 
marvellously this guess about Mars was con- 
firmed by Asaph Hall’s memorable discovery 
in 1877. The myth of the Lagado professor 
about sunbeams and cucumbers is allied to a 
truth still more remarkable. 

It is perfectly certain that in the growth 
of the cucumber plant the leaves do lay hold 
of the sunbeams, extract the heat from them, 
and lay up that heat or its equivalent in the 
fruit which is produced. It is equally cer- 
tain that the heat of the sunbeams could be 
extracted again, could even be stored in 
phials hermetically sealed, and be utilised 
when occasion may require. There is in fact 
only one weak point in the scheme of the 

gado professor: its economical aspect is 
unsatisfactory. The heat of the sunbeams 
could only be recovered from cucumbers at 
an utterly prohibitive cost. Nevertheless, 
the heat is there, and in plants of other 
growth it becomes quite possible not only to 
extract the latent sunbeams, but even to do 
80 with the highest profit and advantage. 
Sunbeams may shine on a tree for a few 





decades, the leaves each summer garner the 
sunbeams which fall on them and incorporate 
those sunbeams in the solid trunk of the 
tree. In due time the tree is felled, logs of 
it are thrown on the fire, and pleasant light 
and warmth radiate from the hearth. It is 
not a mere flight of poetical fancy to regard 
the light and heat from a fireplace as the 
sunbeams retransformed to the active state 
from a condition of inertness. It is an un- 
doubted scientific truth that is referred to. 

Let us ponder on the character of the 
process by which the leaves of a plant con- 
tribute so largely to the building up of its 
solid stem. Wood consists chiefly of the 
element carbon in association with small 
quantities of mineral ingredients. The grow- 
ing tree draws its supplies. of the necessary 
material partly from the earth and partly 
from the air. The earth provides, speaking 
generally, the mineral constituents ; but car- 
bon, which is the essential characteristic of 
wood, and which is the chief source of the 
heat-giving qualities of a log fire, is chiefly 
obtained from the air. 

The atmosphere contains a certain propor- 
tion of the gas carbonic acid, which is com- 
posed of the element carbon in combination 
with oxygen. To understand what takes 
place by the action of the growing plant on 
the carbonic acid of the air we should note 
the circumstances under which this gas is 
ordinarily produced in the combination of 
oxygen and carbon. In the act of formation 
quantities of heat are evolved; in fact the 
production of heat in an ordinary fireplace is 
the immediate consequence of the combina- 
tion between the carbon in the coal with the 
oxygen of the air. The difference, then, 
between a quantity of oxygen and carbon 
separately and the same quantity of the two 
substances united in the form of carbonic 
acid is simply that the separate materials 
have the power of producing not alone the 
carbonic acid, but also a quantity of heat 
during the process of combination. If it 
be required to separate the carbon and the 
oxygen already united in carbonic acid, then 
heat must be applied during the process ex- 
actly to the same amount as would be given 
out during the combination of the two ele- 
ments. The leaves of the tree have to ex- 
tract carbon from the carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere around them; to do this they 
require heat, and that they find supplied by 
the warm beams from the sun. Each leaf 
of the plant is a chemical laboratory in which 
sun heat is applied to the splitting asunder 
of the atoms of carbon and oxygen held so 
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tightly in combination. It is the carbon that 
the leaves want ; this material is transmitted 
to the growing trunk in which the products 
of the operation are accumulated. The oxygen 
not being required by the necessities of the 
plant is returned to the atmosphere. It is 
well known that the operation I have here 
indicated is a beneficent one, not only to the 
plant which requires air for its growth, but 
also to the animals, including man himself, 
to whom respiration is a necessity. Animals 
absorb the oxygen and give off carbonic acid, 
while plants remove this gas, which is per- 
nicious to animal life, abstract from it the 
carbon they want, and restore the invigorating 
oxygen. 

Thus the growing tree absorbs heat from 
the sunbeams, and is enabled to acquire from 
the air that quantity of carbon which is essen- 
tial for its increase. Afterwards, when the 
tree is burned in the fire, the carbon returns 
again to carbonic acid, and in doing so radiates 
forth again the heat which had been absorbed 
in its manufacture. 

This process becomes particularly interest- 
ing when viewed in connection with our supply 
of fuel in the form of coal. It is well known 
that coal is but the remains of a splendid 
vegetation, which from time to time has been 


permitted to clothe large tracts on our globe. 
No one can venture to express the thousands 
of years or the millions of years that have 
elapsed since the last coal forests flourished. 
Certain it is that the period was long ere 
man came on this globe. The sun must have 
shone in those ancient days as he does at 


present. His genial beams were not, how- 
ever, lost even so far as man was concerned. 
The leaves on the great carboniferous forests 
captured those beams, utilised them on a stu- 
pendous scale for the production of carbon, 
and thus manufactured mighty seams of coal. 
When we now put this coal on our fires the 
heat which it discharges is none other than 
that sun heat which was laid by in the time 
of those primeval forests. The light from 
our gas-burners is of course directly derived 
from coal, but we may speak of it really as 
well as figuratively as artificial sunshine ; 
indeed we might even go further, and show 
that almost every source of heat and every 
source of light may ultimately be traced 
back to sunbeams in one form or another. 
Let us take for a splendid example the 
electric light, which as ordinarily produced 
is ultimately due to sunbeams. No doubt it 
is immediately derived from a pair of carbon 
points, but the current necessary for the pur- 
pose is obtained from a dynamo, which must 





be driven by some source of power, usually a 
steam-engine. It follows that the power of 
the steam-engine is the source of the electric 
light; but the steam-engine is driven by steam 
and the steam is made from water, and the 
water is heated by coal: thus it is actually 
coal which generates the electric light—the 
boiler, the water, steam-engine, the dynamo, 
the wires, and the carbon points are mere] 
appliances by which something which has 
been stored in the coal is applied to the par. 
ticular purpose of generating light. The coal, 
as we have seen, has derived its potency from 
the sunbeams which shone on the ancient 
forests at the time of the coal measures. Our 
electric lights to-night may be regarded as 
a resuscitation on a feeble scale of sunbeams 
emitted from the orb of day millions of years 
ago. 

In such a case as that just considered, we 
seem to be drawing on an accumulated hoard 
of sunbeams stored away in the earth’s in. 
terior ; but we can also utilise what we may 
describe as the present radiation of the sun 
from day to day for the production of arti- 
ficial illumination. It seems as if the time 
will certainly come when the Falls of Ni- 
agara will have to be rendered serviceable, 
even at a lamentable sacrifice of their beauty. 
The power of those Falls suitably applied 
to water-wheels could be made to tum 
enough dynamos to generate electricity for 
the wants of the whole earth. It is easy 
to show that even in such a case also sun- 
beams would be unquestionably the effective 
agents. Niagara is supplied by the rain 
which falls over a vast tract of country; 
that rain is brought thither by the action of 
warm sunbeams, which beat down on the 
oceans, evaporate the water, and raise it aloft; 
then the winds waft the vapour over the 
globe until it again descends in the form of 
rain. Thus we learn that the power of 
Niagara, no less than the efficiency of the 
coal-fields in the production of heat and 


light, is to be attributed to the sun, the 


difference being that in the one case we are 
utilising the sun’s ancient beams, and in the 
other the power is provided from the radia 
tion of the sun at the present time. 
One more question may be briefly dis 
cussed before we close. It will be remem 
bered that in what we have here said we 
are merely discussing the natural conse 
quences of those laws of nature which are i 
operation around us. We are tempted t 
push the inquiries back a stage earlier, and 
examine how the materials of the sun came 
into the nebulous condition from which they 
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have gradually become transformed to the 
sun that we now have. It is quite evident 
that the nebula cannot have existed from all 
time, for were this so the sun must necessarily 
have long since passed into that cold and 
inert condition which at present is looked 
forward to in the dim future. It is there- 
fore interesting to inquire whether by the 
operation of natural laws a vast glowing 
nebula could have been called into being at 
some period not infinitely remote from the 
present day. There is a possible, indeed a 
highly probable, explanation of such an oc- 
currence. Suppose that two bodies, each 
dark and cold, were to strike together in 
space with such velocities as are ordinarily 
possessed by celestial bodies, then a vast 
generation of heat would be a consequence of 
the collision. 

Each of the bodies possesses a certain 
quantity of energy in virtue of its motion ; 
but an important law of mechanics tells us 
that though the motion may seem partly or 
wholly annihilated by the collision, yet that 
the energy is not lost ; it must reappear in 
one of the other garbs which energy can so 
rapidly assume. In such a case as this it 
will immediately take the form of heat, and 
the two bodies will be warmed by the blow. 
Other things being equal the quantity of heat 
that will be produced depends upon the 
speed, with high speeds the heat is much 
greater than at low. Thus, for instance, if 
the speed be doubled the heat that would 
be generated by the collision is increased 
fourfold ; or if the speed of approach be 
increased tenfold, then the consequent pro- 
duction of heat is made ten times ten, that 
is, one hundredfold. Speaking generally, 
we might say that the heat generated by 
the collision is proportional to the square of 
the relative velocity with which the two bodies 
fly together. Considering the enormously 
high velocities with which the heavenly 





bodies are animated, it is obvious that in the 
possibility of collision we have a source of 
heat adequate for the production of the most 
gigantic phenomena. For example, let us 
take our own earth, which has at present a 
speed of eighteen miles a second. Suppose 
that in the depths of space it should happen 
that two globes, each as large as our earth 
and each having a velocity of eighteen miles 
a second, rushed into direct collision ; it can 
be shown that the energy which would be 
transformed by the shock would be adequate, 
when converted into heat, to raise the two 
bodies not merely to incandescence but even 
to transmute them into a gaseous nebula. 
Here then we have a possible explanation as 
to how the nebula from which our sun has 
been developed was originally formed. It 
may have been produced, and most likely 
was produced, by the collision between two 
other bodies. In the sdme way it may 
yet conceivably happen that after the sun 
shall have grown condensed and cold, and 
is journeying on with enormous velocity 
through space, it may again come into col- 
lision with some other body, and the trans- 
formation of the energy from motion into 
heat may again generate another nebula, 
and set in progress yet another evolution 
like that through which we are at present 
passing. 

It will, however, be noted that all natural 
causes, though they may push the problem 
back one or more stages, still leave us un- 
satisfied as to the beginning of things. It 
appears to me wholly impossible to account for 
the facts of the universe, as we now find them, 
by the mere operation of such natural laws 
as we are at present acquainted with. We 
feel compelled to admit that there must 
have been in the beginning some great prime 
cause which originated that mighty series 
of changes that we have sought to trace in 
these articles. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


ASIL’S mind was quite clear when he left 
the house, and as he had bowed his head 

to the bereaved mother when she declared him 
to be Newman Chaytor, the villain who had 


betrayed and cast her off, so did he bow his 
head to the elder woman in the shop below, 
who flung upon him a look of anger and 
abhorrence as he passed from her sight. In 
the light of the infamous wrong inflicted 
upon this family, the wrong inflicted upon 
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himself seemed to be lessened. Suffering and 
humiliation were his portion, but not shame ; 
herein Newman Chaytor was powerless. To 
say that Basil had not been guilty of follies 
in the course of his life would be untrue, but 
it is the absolute truth that he had never 
deliberately inflicted suffering upon another 
person, and had never brought another to 
shame. There had grown in his mind an 
ideal presentment of womanhood which shed 
a refined and delicate grace upon all his 
dealings with the sex. His knowledge of the 
world had taught him that some had fallen 
and were vile, but he had no harsh thoughts 
even for these hapless ones, whom he re- 
garded with tender pity. There were women 
with whom he had come in contact whose 
images were touched with sacred light. His 
mother was one, Annette was another ; and 
it was partly this good influence which 
enabled him to bear, with some degree of 
moral fortitude, the weight of the troubles 
through which he was passing. A heavy 
load had been added to these troubles by the 
accusation which now had been brought 
against him; another man’s sins had been 
thrust upon his shoulders, and the cireum- 
stantial evidence against him was so strong 
that he could scarcely hope to break it down. 
He had said that he would pray for a miracle 
to aid him in his bitter trials, and indeed it 
seemed as if nothing short of a miracle would 
serve him. But although none occurred to 
bring the truth to light, new experiences 
were awaiting him as strange as any within 
his ken, and one, with some sweet touch of 
humanity in it, was to come indirectly 
through the enemy who had played him false. 

Of the fourpence he had left one penny 
went that day for food, and he contrasted his 
position with that of a shipwrecked man cast 
away in a boat, helpless on a wild and deso- 
late sea, with starvation staring him in the 
face. ‘ Among these millions,” he thought, 
“T cannot be the only one ; there must be 
others adrift as I am. Heaven pity them!” 
It was curious that, revolving this theme in 
his mind, he looked about for men and 
women whose state resembled his own, and 
fancying he saw some, longed for money 
more for their sake than for his own. Orily 
in small natures is grief entirely selfish. One 
question continually presented itself. What 
could he do to better himself—what do to 
turn the tide? He saw people begging in 
the roadways, and others fighting desperately 
for dear life, their weapons a few boxes of 
matches. If he had known where to pur- 
chase half-a-dozen boxes for the threepence 


‘been dipped in gall. 





which still remained of his fortune he would 
have risked the venture, but he did not 
know where to go for the investment, and 
those he asked for information scowled at 
him or turned away, conscious perhaps that 
their ranks were overcrowded, or that the 
addition of one to the horde of mendicants 
would lessen their chances. During these 
times he gained pregnant knowledge of a 
social nature. Living entirely in the streets 
pictures presented themselves in poor and 
rich thoroughfares alike. His poverty made 
the contrasts startling. Ladies in carriages 
nursing overfed lapdogs; small morsels of 
humanity shuffling along with their toes 
peeping out of their boots. In Covent Gar. 
den hothouse fruit at fabulous prices, and 
white-faced mortals picking up refuse and 
stealthily devouring it. Grand parties in 
great mansions, priceless jewels flashing as 
the ladies stepped out of their carriages; in 
a street hard by a woe-worn girl asleep ona 
doorstep, with a pallid baby in her arms 
These pictures did not embitter him; he 
pitied the poor and envied not the rich, and 
had it been his good fortune to be employed 
as a descriptive writer his pen would not have 
He did not purposely 
linger as he walked the streets, for the reason 
that when he lagged he attracted the notice 
of policemen, who followed him slowly, and 
quietly noted his movements. On such oc 
casions, feeling himself an object of suspicion, 
he would quicken his steps to escape closer 
observation. Through all these sad wander. 
ings he was ever on the watch for Newman 
Chaytor ; he would not allow himself to sink 
into absolute apathy ; while life remained 
he would do what lay in his power to lift 
himself out of the slough of despond. Only 
when his strength was exhausted would he 
lie down and die. Thus did he endure three 
more doleful days, at the end of which his 
last penny was spent. “The end is coming,” 
he thought, and waited for it. He had been 
five nights now without a bed, and on three 
of these nights had been soaked to the skin 
This exposure, with lack of nourishing food, 
had already told upon a system constitution 
ally sound and healthy. That the end was 
coming was no idle reflection; he felt it m 
his bones. Whither should he turn for sue 
cour? Naturally strong, and willing and ant 
ous to work even for the barest pittance, he 
found himself more forsaken and powerles 
in this city of unrest than Robinson Crust 
on his desolate island. Charity is poverbially 
cold ; it is frozen indeed when a willing ma 
is driven to such a pass, 
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Another day passed, and another soaking 
night, and then fever threatened. Delirious 
fancies took possession of him, haunted, tor- 
tured, and deluded him. He laughed aloud 
in the street, and aroused to momentary 
reason by the looks of the passers-by, sham- 
bled away in silence that engirt him as with 
jron bands—to break out again presently 
when he was in another street. Each night 
some impulse for which he sought no reason 
led his steps in the direction of the bridge 
where he had met Newman Chaytor’s victim ; 
had he seen her again, and she had offered 
him money, it is doubtful whether he would 
have had the strength to refuse. 

Exhausted and spent, having been thirty 
hours without food, he clung to the buttress 
of the bridge, and with dim eyes looked 
forward on the river’s lights. There seemed 
to be some meaning in their unrest ; from 
the mysterious depths messages from another 
world came to his dazed mind. “ Presently, 
presently,” he thought, “ but I should like 
first to see Annette, and undeceive her. I 
would give my best heart’s blood to set my- 
self straight with her. Too late to save her 
—too late, too late!” He had no idea of 
seeking eternal rest by deliberate action, 
only that he felt it was very near, and could 
not be long delayed. 

How he craved for food! How the demon 
Hunger was tearing at his vitals! His head 
fell forward, his mouth sucked his coat sleeve. 
A policeman touched his arm ; he languidly 
raised his head, and the policeman gazed 
steadily at him, and then proceeded on his 
beat without speaking a word. Maybe he 
recognised that a case of genuine suffering 
was before him. Basil remainedin the same 
position, his eyes turned in the direction the 
officer was taking. But he did not see him ; 
he was blind to all surrounding things. 
Therefore it was that he had no conscious- 
ness of the presence of an old woman, poorly 
dressed, who had stopped when the police- 
man stopped, and appeared rooted to the 
spot as her eyes fell upon Basil’s face. Sud- 
denly the emotion which for a brief space 
had overpowered her, found voice. With a 
piercing scream she tottered towards Basil, 
cleared the grey hair from her eyes, and 
peered up into his face. Then with a pierc- 
ing scream she cried, 

“Newman! My son, my darling, darling 
son! O God be thanked for restoring you 
to me!” 

She threw her trembling arms around 
him, but Basil did not feel them, and had 
no understanding of her words. With a 





dolorous groan he slid from her arms to the 
ground, and lay there without sense or 
motion. Nature’s demands had reached a 
supreme point, and the groan which issued 
from his lips was the last effort of exhausted 
strength. 

Although the bridge appeared to be de- 
serted, with only the policeman, the old 
woman, and Basil in view, a small knot of 
persons, as if by magic, instantly surrounded 
the fallen man and the woman who knelt by 
his side. The policeman, attracted by the 
scream, turned, and slowly sauntered to- 
wards the group. 

“What's the matter, mother?” asked an 
onlooker. 

“It’s my son,” moaned the woman, “my 
dear son Newman. He has come from the 
goldfields, and is dying, dying!” 

“ Don’t look much like a goldfields man,” 
observed one of the group. “ Where's his 
nuggets ?” 

“ He has had a hard time,” continued the 
woman, whom the reader will recognise as 
Mrs. Chaytor. ‘ He wrote to me about his 
hardships. See what they have brought 
him to. Will none of you help me? Here 
is money—I am not so poor as I look ; my 
poor husband has had a bit of luck. For 
pity’s sake help me! Omy son, my son!” 

“T am a doctor,” said a gentleman, push- 
ing his way through. Kneeling by Mrs. 
Chaytor’s side, he lifted Basil’s head on his 
knee, and made arapid examination. “The 
poor fellow is starving, I should say. Run, 
one of you, and fetch a quartern of brandy 
—and some water if you can get it.” 

Mrs. Chaytor held out a trembling hand, 
and a woman snatched the money from it 
and darted off. The policeman, who had 
by this time joined the group, shook his head 
disapprovingly. 

*‘ You’ve seen the last of that,” he said. 

He was mistaken, however; the woman 
returned with two flat bottles, one contain- 
ing brandy, the other water. With these 
the doctor moistened Basil's lips, and forced 
a few drops down his throat. 

“You see,” he said, addressing himself to 
Mrs. Chaytor, “that he is not yet dead. 
Whether he lives or dies depends not upon 
himself. I think I heard you say you are 
his mother.” 

“T am his unhappy mother,” sobbed Mrs. 
Chaytor. “Oh, how I have prayed for his 
return, and he is sent to me now like this! 
It is cruel, it is unjust. Save him for me, 
doctor, and I will bless you to the last hour 
of my life !” 
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** We will see what can be done. 
live near here ¢” 

“We live in Southwark Road.” 

“Here is a cab passing. Let us get him 
into it ; there is no time to lose.” 

A dozen arms were ready to assist him, 
but Basil had grown so thin that the kind 
doctor lifted him with ease, and put him 
in the cab. Then, giving the driver the 
address which he obtained from Mrs. Chay- 
tor, they drove off quickly, Mrs. Chaytor 
holding Basil in her arms, and crooning over 
him as the priceless treasure of her life. 


Do you 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘** Am I awake or dreaming ?” 

This was the thought that passed through 
Basil’s mind as he opened his eyes. Two 
weeks had passed since he had been rescued 
from death, and for the most of that time he 
had been unconscious. But certain floating 
impressions were his, which now, as his eyes 
travelled round the walls of the room in 
which he lay, he endeavoured to recall. It 
was not without difficulty that he succeeded, 
but after long and determined—if in his 
weak state such a word may be used—effort, 
these impressions began to marshal them- 
selves. But just at the moment that memory 
reasserted its power an_ interruption 
occurred, and Basil, bent upon his mental 
task, closed his eyes, and waited once more 
for solitude. 

An old woman stole softly into the room, 
and crept with noiseless tread close to his 
bed. She stooped over him, kissed him ten- 
derly, arranged the bedclothes about him, 
smoothed his pillow, and kissed him again. 
What touched his feelings deeply was the 
exceeding tenderness of these kisses, which 
could only have been bestowed upon one who 
was very dear. What meaning lay in this 
strange tenderness to him who not so long 
since was forsaken by all, and coming from 
one whose face was absolutely unfamiliar to 
him? For with excusable cunning he had 
partially raised his lids without being 
observed, and his half-veiled eyes rested 
upon the woman who was attending him. 
She was an old woman with grey and white 
hair, and there were signs of deep suffering 
on her lined face. She looked like one who 
had experienced great trouble, but Basil 
noted also in her countenance an expression 
of gratitude which relieved the weight of 
years and care which lay heavy upon her. 
He allowed his lids to droop, and, setting 
aside awhile the task upon which he was en- 





gaged when she entered the room, ransacked 
his memory for a clue. He could find none 
even though his mental efforts sent him wap. 
dering weakly among his childhood’s days, 
While thus engaged, with his eyes still closed, 
he was conscious that another person had 
entered the room, and the words which 
passed between them reached his senses, 

“Good morning,” in the cheerful voice of 
a man. 

“ Good morning, doctor.” 

Doctor! He was being cared for, then, 
and friends were by his side. Of this he 
was assured ; he required no further proof 
than the tender actions of the woman and 
the soft voice in which she returned the 
doctor’s greeting. But why should these 
strangers care for him ? for strangers to him 
they were, though their intentions could not 
be doubted. 

“ How is our patient this morning ?” 

“ No worse, I hope, doctor. He has been 
very, very quiet.” 

“That is a good sign.” 

Basil felt the doctor’s fingers on his pulse, 
and then his head was gently raised, and he 
knew that his temperature was being taken. 
He betrayed no consciousness of their pre- 
sence ; perhaps the conversation would sup- 
ply him with the clue for which he was 
seeking. 

“The fever has almost gone; in a few 
days he will be quite well. Has he not 
spoken at all?” 

*‘ No, doctor.” 

“ Not even in his sleep ?” 

“No, doctor, not a word has passed his 
lips.” 

“All the signs are good. Has he opened 
his eyes 1” 

“No, doctor. If he only would! If he 
would only recognise me! I could die 
happy, then.” 

“You must not talk of dying. All that 
belongs to the past.” 

“No, doctor,” said the woman, with a 
sigh, “it belongs to the future.” 

“JT stand corrected in my philosophy. 
But, tush, tush! We must not have you 
breaking down. I shall insist upon your get 
ting a nurse for our young gentleman here. 

“No, doctor, no,” in almost a fierce tone; 
“no one shall nurse my dear boy but my- 
self. Have I waited all these years to let 
another woman take my place?” 

“Be calm. But I warn you that you are 
overtaxing yourself, and at your time of life 
it is not safe. You have done your duty; 
no woman can do more,” 
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«J will not allow anybody else to take my 

lace. It belongs to me; it is my right.” 

“There, there, don’t agitate yourself. I 
hope our young friend will be grateful for 
what you have done for him.” 

“He will be ; he always has been ; you do 
not know his nature—the most loving, the 
tenderest. Can you not see it in his face ?” 

“Tt is a good face, and I have taken some- 
thing more than a doctor’s interest in the 
case. It is, indeed, a mercy that you came 
across him on the bridge a fortnight ago. 
Had he fallen into the hands of strangers it 
is hardly likely he would have pulled through. 
It was touch and go with him.” 

“Providence led my steps. Iam humbly, 
humbly grateful.” 

“You saved him from death—I may tell 
you plainly now that he is in a fair way of 
recovery. And how is our other patient ? ” 

“Still the same, doctor. Will you go and 
see him ¢” 

“You must come with me; he is suspici- 
ous of me, as you know, and would order me 
out of the room if you were not by.” 

“Can I leave my dear boy with safety ?” 

“With perfect safety ; he will not awake 
from sleep for a long time yet, and when he 
does it will not harm him to find himself 
alone.” 

“He must not find himself alone—I will 
not have it, I will not, I will not!” 

“Well, well, surely you can take my word. 
He will sleep for hours ; it is nature’s resto- 
rative.” 

“Doctor,” said the woman, in a tone so 
solicitous that Basil was deeply moved, “he 
will recover %” 

“He will Come; I have not much time 
at my disposal.” 

He walked to the door, but before she left 
the room, Basil felt her tender hands about 
him again, ministering to his ease and com- 
fort. Presently he knew by the closing of 
the door that he was alone again. Then he 
applied himself to the task of recalling his 
impressions. They came to him slowly, and 
the sequence of events passed through his 
mind in fair order. 

He recalled the dolorous days of hunger 
and privation, the meeting of the young 
woman on the bridge, his visit to her house, 
and the cruel accusation she brought against 
him. When he struggled against it she had 
desired him to come into the light, and had 
said, “You are Newman Chaytor.” With 
this pronouncement and condemnation he 
left her, and the look of abhorrence the 
Woman’s mother had cast upon him lived in 





his memory as a burning brand. Then 
followed the days through which he starved 
and suffered till he was on the bridge look- 
ing forward on the river’s lights, and wait- 
ing for death. He had no remembrance of 
what subsequently occurred on that night 
and on many days and nights afterwards. 
Sounds of voices he had heard, but not the 
sense of the words that were spoken: except 
that on one occasion something had reached. 
his senses to the effect that the room in 
which he lay was unhealthy, and that it 
would be better if he were removed to more 
airy quarters. He was dimly conscious that 
this was done, and that gentle hands had 
lifted him from his bed, and that he was 
carried to another house through fresher air 
which flowed softly over his fevered brow. 
Had this really been done, or was he delud- 
ing himself with fancies? He opened his 
eyes, and gazed around. The room was 
large, and there was but little furniture in it, 
but everything was clean and neat. There 
was a pleasant paper on the walls, the device 
being flowers, the colours of which, though 
subdued, had some healthful brightness in 
them. Ona table near his bed were medi- 
cine bottles, a basin with soup jelly in it, 
and a plate of grapes. The loving care with 
which he was being nursed was evident 
whichever way he turned. There was some- 
thing more than mere kindness, there was 
heartfelt devotion, in these evidences and in 
what he had lately heard. The woman to 
whom he owed this great debt had saved him 
from death—the doctor had said as much, 
and Basil did not doubt that it was true. 
Whatever could have been her motive he 
inwardly acknowledged that she had rendered 
him a service it would be hard, if not impos- 
sible, for him to repay. Saved from death! 
To what end? That he might live to clear 
himself from the foul accusation which hung 
over him, to avenge himself, to punish the 
guilty, perhaps even yet tosave Annette. A 
debt, indeed, that could never be repaid. 
Exhausted with thought, he sank into slum- 
ber, with a growing hope in his heart that 
there might yet be some brightness for him 
in the future. 

When he awoke again it was night. Open- 
ing his eyes they fell upon the form of the 
woman who had tended him. She was 
kneeling by his bed, gazing upon his face. 
A shaded lamp in the room enabled him to 
see her clearly. 

“Newman!” she said, in a low voice of 
joy, and she half rose and stretched forth 
her arms. 
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That hated name! Denial was on his lips, 
but the voice of joy, the agonised appeal of 
love expressed in her eyes, arrested his 
speech. And indeed at that moment there 
suddenly flashed upon his mind some glim- 
mering of the truth. 

“Who speaks?” he asked, awed and 
stricken by the appeal. 

“Your mother, your fond, your loving 
mother. Oh, my son, don’t break my heart 
by saying you don’t know me! Newman, 
Newman, my beloved boy, kiss me, give me 
one word of love. I shall die, I shall die, if 
you turn from me!” 

He could not repulse her ; he felt that the 
sentence upon this loving heart was his to 
pronounce. Scarcely knowing what he did, 
he held out his hands. She seized and kissed 
them again and again, then fell upon his 
neck and pressed him convulsively to her. 

“Who are you ?” he said softly. 

“Your mother, your faithful, faithful 
mother. Did you not hear me? Have I 
spoken too soon? O Newman, Newman, 
give me one kiss, one kind look. My poor 
heart is breaking !” 

“Tell me who I am,” said Basil. 

“You are our dear, our darling son, whom 
God in his infinite mercy has sent back to 
us, to comfort us, to cheer the little time 


* Only a little paler than you used to be 
and a little thinner. ‘There is no other 
change in you. Your father——” 

“My father!” 

“He lives, Newman, he lives, but he is 
very ill, and I can see that the doctor fears 
for him. But he loves you still. Do not 
think hardly of him, Newman ; he will not 
be long with us. Say that you forgive him!” 

“ What have I to forgive ¢” 

“There speaks the noble heart of my 
darling boy. You can bring peace and com- 
fort to him, as you have brought it to me, 
You can brighten his last hours. You will 
' do it, will you not, my dear boy ?” 

“What lies in my power,” said Basil slowly, 
“to repay you for your goodness to me, that 
I will do.” 

“T was sure of it, I was sure of it. You 
will find him changed, Newman; he wanders 
in his mind sometimes, but you will be gentle 
with him.” 

“ Yes, I will be gentle with him.” 

“We will forget the past—there shall be 
nothing in our hearts but love and forgive- 
ness.” 

“Listen a moment. If anybody came to 
you and said [am not your son, would you 
believe him ?” 

“You ask it to try me, but you little know 





that remains to us.” 

Her mouth was close to his; her quivering 
lips pleaded for the kiss forwhich she yearned. | 
He could not resist her ; their lips met ; her | 
tears gushed forth. | 

“Forgive me,” he said; “I have been ill 
so long, and my mind may be wandering 
still. Is it the truth that I am Newman 
Chaytor ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, yes, you are the only being 
left to us on earth, the only link of love we 
have. If it distresses you to think, if the 
effort is too painful, rest till the morning; I 
will watch over you. Heaven has heard my 
prayers ; my darling is restored to me. [ 
can die happy now. The clouds have passed 
away ; there is nothing but sunshine; your 
future shall be happy ; we will make it so. 
Fortune has smiled upon us. Oh, it is won- 
derful, wonderful—and just as you have 
come back to us. But we will not speak of 
it to-night ; we will wait till to-morrow, when 
you will be stronger.” 

“ No, tell me something more—I am strong 
enough to listen.” 

“Oh, my poor boy, you have suffered 
much, you have had great troubles !” 

“Yes, great and bitter troubles. 


Bring 


your mother’s heart. If an angel from heaven 
were to come and say so, I should not believe 
him ; I should know it was an evil spirit that 
spoke. I was going to speak to you of our 
good fortune. Shall I go on?” 

* Yes, go on.” 

“Tt happened only a week before I met 
you—O, heaven be praised for it!—on the 
bridge. Do you remember, when everything 
went wrong with us and we were plunged in 
poverty, that your father still had some 
shares in mining companies left, shares that 
were supposed not to be worth the paper 
they were printed on? Do you remember 
it, my dear boy?” 

“ Well ?” 

“Tt is only three weeks ago that a gentle- 
man found out where we were living—we 
were very, very poor, Newman—and told us 
that these shares were valuable, were worth 
a great deal of money.’ Fortunately your 
father had not destroyed them, and fortu- 
nately, too, when the gentleman called it was 
onone of yourfather’ssensible days. He found 
the shares, and some of them have been sold. 
We are now rich—yes, my dear boy, rich. 
We should never murmur against heaven’ 
decrees; it was all ordained—that this should 





the lamp nearer. Am I changed ?” 


happen at the time it did, and that I should 
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meet you a few days afterwards, in time to 
save you. Newman, my dear, you had not 
a penny in your pockets.” 

«J was starving.” 

“My poor boy, my poor, poor boy ! 
how cruelly we have treated you !” 

“You must not say that. You are the 
soul of goodness ; you have saved me from 
death, from despair, from shame, from degra- 
dation. I have something to live for now. 
Hope revives. I have an enemy who has 
conspired to ruin my life. What shall be 
done to him ¢” 

“He must be punished.” 

“He shall be.” 

“The monster! To conspire against my 
dear lad. If I were not old and weak, I 
would seek him out myself. He should 
learn what a mother could do for a beloved 
son.” 

“He shall be punished, I say, and his 
punishment shall come through those who 
are nearest to him, and should be dearest.” 

“Tt sounds hard, Newman, but it is just, 
it is just.” 

“T am tired,” said Basil, “I can talk no 
more ; I want to sleep.” 

“Sleep, my dear boy ; I will watch by 
you.” 

“No, you must seek rest yourself; I in- 
sist upon it; it will do me good to know 
that you are resting after your long labour.” 

“Are you sure you will not want me ?” 

“Quite sure; I am gaining strength 
qPidly 5 to-morrow I shall be almost well. 


Oh, 


“When did I disobey my dear lad?” said 


Mrs. Chaytor. ‘When did I disregard his 
lightest wish ? He repays me with love, and 
lam happy, happy! This is the brightest 
night of my life, Newman. What have I 
done that such joy should be mine? It is 
more than I deserve. Yes, I will go, though 
I don’t want rest—indeed, indeed I do not. 
Icould stop up for weeks nursing my dear 
lad, and never feel fatigue.” The tears rose 
in Basil’s eyes as he gazed upon her worn and 
wasted face. “Good night, my dear, dear 
boy. God bless and guard you!” 

He could not deny her the kiss for which 
she mutely pleaded, and she prepared to 
leave him ; but she came back a dozen times 
to assure herself that he was comfortable, 
that there was not a crease on his pillow, 
that the clothes were smoothly laid over him, 
and to hover about him with soft accents of 
love. At length he pretended to be asleep, 
and she crept from the room so softly that 
he did not hear her footfall. 





Being alone now, he could think of what 
had passed, of the revelation that had been 
made to. him, of the position in which he 
stood, and how it behoved him to act. The 
woman believed him to be her son, the idol 
of her heart, the one supreme treasure which 
heaven and earth contained for her. In that 
belief she had rescued him from death, and 
by so doing had perhaps afforded him the 
opportunity to redeem his name and honour. 
To undeceive her would break her heart ; of 
this he had no doubt. How perfect was her 
love! How tender and beautiful were its 
evidences! He remembered his own mother, 
and knew how pure was the love which 
existed between them; but never till this 
moment had it been given him to know to 
what wondrous extent a mother’s love could 
go. That Newman had been a bad son, that 
he had been profligate and false—of this he 
was certain ; such a nature as Newman’s was 
capable of nought else ; but all this was for- 
gotten and forgiven. Nay, instead of en- 
treaties for pardon being expected from him, 
it was himself that was asked to forgive. 
Something more than gratitude stirred his 
heart as he thought of Mrs. Chaytor’s good- 
ness, a feeling of pity and affection rose 
within him, and he bethought himself in 
what way he could repay her for the great 
service she had rendered to him. 

Had it been Newman, indeed, whom she 
had rescued from death and dishonour, how 
would he have acted? Natures do not 
change, and Newman would have followed 
the bent of his. He would have brought 
fresh sorrows upon her head ; he would have 
stripped her of her new fortune and squan- 
dered it in dissolute practices? Would it 
not be a fine revenge to make the end of her 
life sweet and beautiful by the loving care 
and gratitude it was in Basil’s power to 
bestow? His heart glowed at the thought. 
The sterner part of his revenge could still 
be carried out. He would have means to 
prosecute his search for Newman and 
Annette, and it would be the easiest matter 
to find an excuse for absence, if it were 
necessary that he should go personally to 
seek them. Thus two good ends would be 
attained, one certain in the joy it would 
bring to a good woman’s heart, the other as 
yet uncertain, inasmuch as the roads which 
would lead to it were enveloped in darkness. 

Yes, he would have means to punish the 

ilty. But were those means his to use? 
Could he with justice employ them in the 
task upon which he was engaged, and which 
Mrs. Chaytor had saved him to prosecute ? 
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This was the question which now obtruded 
itself. 

Why not? Had not Newman Chaytor, 
by the vilest conduct, by long systematic 
deceit and treachery, fraudulently obtained 
possession of his fortune, and was he not 
now using it for his own selfish pleasures ? 
Could human cunning go further than 
Newman had done in his vile plot—could 
human baseness reach a baser depth? No. 
There would be a strange and inscrutable 
justice in using the villain’s weapons to bring 
the villain to bay. 

There was another consideration : Annette. 
If in the morning he declared himself to be 


Basil Whittingham, if he left the loving | 


mother in sorrow and tribulation, and re- 
jected the opportunity which, through no 
scheming on his part, had presented itself, 
if he threw himself once more penniless upon 
the world, what chance had he of finding 
Annette in time, maybe, to save her from a 
life of deepest unhappiness? This last con- 
sideration induced him to resolve upon his 
course of action. For the present he would 


allow matters to go on as they would. He | 
would not undeceive Mrs. Chaytor; she | 


should, for as long or as short a time as 
circumstances permitted, rest in a delusion 
which had filled her heart with joy. She 
should believe that he, Basil, was her son 


indeed, and he would work and wait for | 


events. 
But he would be strictly just, as far as he 


to one end, and to one end only ; unless, in- 
deed (and a strange smile wreathed his lips 
as this view presented itself) collateral dis- 
closures were revealed to him of Newman 
Chaytor’s home life of villainy and treachery 
which pleaded for some kind of compensa- 
tion. ‘Then would he use some of Chaytor’s 
money to repair the wrong. A devious road 
to justice, but a justifiableone. Having thus 
determined, sleep descended upon him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


EARLY the next morning he awoke. The 
sun was shining into the room, and he was 
alone. There was some kind of stir in the 
house for which he could not account, and 
the cause of which he was curious to ascer- 
tain. Feeling that his strength had returned 
to him he rose from bed, and although a 
natural weakness was upon him, he succeeded 
in partially dressing himself. While thus 
employed the door was opened and the doctor 
entered the room. 








“Ah,” said the doctor, “as I expected 
You are yourself again.” He was a young 
man, and had a cheery voice and manner 
which, used with discretion, and not allowed 
to become too bluff, are invaluable aids to a 
medical practitioner. 

“T am almost well, I think,” said Basil, 

“ But we must be careful,” said the doctor 
“we must husband our strength. You have 
a good constitution, and that has served you,” 
Although his voice was cheerful, he spoke 
with a certain reserve. 

“Are you not here very early?” asked 
Basil. 

“T am,” replied the doctor, “much earlier 
than usual. ‘The fact is I was called in.” 

“They are too anxious about me.” 

“ Well, yes, but 1 was not called in to see 
you. Your parents required me?” 

“ For themselves ?” 

“For themselves. Are you strong enough 
to hear some grave news ?” : 

“Let me know it, quickly.” 

“To be plain, your good mother has over- 
taxed herself, and your father’s illness has 
taken a serious turn, Your mother did not 
wish me to tell you; she asked me to think 
of some excuse why she could not come to 
you; but in the circumstances the truth is 
best.” 

“ Yes, the truth is best. Disguise nothing 
from me. See—I am really strong and well.” 

“You will do, if you are careful. As I 


| said, your mother has overtaxed her strength, 
could. What money he used should be used | 


and she is now suffering from it. I warned 
her a score of times, but she would not leave 
your side; it is wonderful the devotion of 
these good women.” 

“Ts it anything serious ?” 

“T fear so; she is old, and seems to have 
gone through some serious troubles.” 

“T will go and see her.” 

“ Not till you have breakfast. I have or- 
dered it for you, and if you will allow mel 
will join you.” 

“You are very welcome.” 

The maid entered the room with a tray, 
which she placed on a table; the doctor threw 
open the window, saying, “Nothing like fresh 
air. Come, let us fall to.” 

Basil was much taken with him ; he was 4 
man of culture and refinement, and knew 
what he was about. As they proceeded with 
their breakfast he entertained Basil with light 
and agreeable conversation, and it was only 
when the meal was finished that he reverted 
to the subject of his professional visit. _ 

“Has yourmother,” he inquired, “ during 
late years endured privation 1?” 
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——_—— 


“J have been absent from England for a 

eat many years,” replied Basil evasively. 

« And if she had,” continued the doctor, 
“ghe would conceal it from you ; it is in the 
nature of such women. But I am led to this 
belief by her condition ; it is not only that 
she is suffering from the reaction of overtaxed 
endurance, but that she has no reserve 
strength to draw upon.” 

It was clear to Basil that he believed her 
case to be serious, and in great anxiety he 
accompanied the doctor to the sick-room. 
There were two beds in the room, one occu- 
pied by Mrs. Chaytor, the other by her hus- 
band. Mr. Chaytor was dozing, and Basil, 
gazing upon him, saw a white and wasted 
face, long drawn and thin, as that of a man 
whose sands of life were fast running out. 
Mrs. Chaytor cast a look of reproach upon 
the doctor, as she murmured, 

“You should not have told him, you should 
not have told him !” 

“He was up and dressed, my dear lady,” 
said the doctor softly, “when I went in to 
see him. You must trust me todo what is 
best for all of you.” 

“TJ will, I will,” murmured Mrs. Chaytor. 
“You have restored my dear son to health. 
0, Newman, Newman!” 

Basil bent over her, and kissed her ; she 


tried to rise, but had not strength. 

“ How good you are, how good, how good !” 
she sobbed. 

Basil was shocked at her appearance, which 
had undergone a sad change since the previous 


evening. The faithful couple, after a long 
and anxious life, seemed to be both waiting 
for the summons from the angel of death. 

“It is my turn now to nurse you,” said 
Basil, pityingly. 

“No, you must not ; the kinddoctor has sent 
for a nurse ; you must take care of yourself. 
There is a long and happy life before you, 
and you must not waste your days upon old 


people like us. Are your father’s eyes 
closed ?” 


“ Ves.” 


“He wishes to speak to you when he 
wakes. He is quite sensible, and has some- 
thing to say to you. Doctor, I must.speak 
to my son alone.” 

He was about to forbid any serious conver- 
sation, but, looking attentively at her, he 
did not speak the words that came to his lips. 
He nodded, and beckoned to Basil, who 
jomed him at the door of the room. 

“T am going now,” he said, “and shall 
return at noon. Do not let your mother 
exhaust herself. If she speaks excitedly, 


calm her down, and beg her, for your sake 
—it is the appeal that will have the best 
effect upon her—to speak more slowly.” 

“But had she not better wait till she is 
stronger ?” 

The doctor gazed at him with serious eyes. 
“Tt will perhaps be as well not to wait. 
| She seems to have something of importance 
to communicate to you. By-and-by may be 
| too late.” 

Inexpressibly grieved, Basil returned to 
the bedside, and took Mrs. Chaytor’s thin 
hand in his ; her fingers clung to his convul- 
sively. 

*T must speak to you about your father,” 
she said, and to save her the effort of raising 
her voice, Basil laid his head on the pillow, 
close to her mouth. A beautiful smile came 
to her lips as he did so. ‘ Always loving 
and considerate!” she murmured. “Always 
the same tender and unselfish lad! New- 
man, your father has not seen you yet; all 
the time you were lying ill he has been un- 
able to rise from his bed. Don’t contradict 
him, my dear lad.”, 

“JT will not,” said Basil. 

“He has strange fancies ; he was always 
strange—but he has been good tome. Re- 
member that, Newman, and bear with him 
for my sake.” 

“T will do so.” 

“Thank you, my dear boy. If he says 
anything about the past, listen in silence— 
even if it is hard to hear, listen in silence. 
He was not so considerate of you as he might 
have been, but we can’t alter our natures, 
can we, my darling? He could never see 
that young people love pleasure, and ought 
to have it; he wanted you to be grave and 
serious, as he was, and he would not make 
excuses for little faults. Bear that in mind, 
my dear.” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“He said to me, ‘I shall speak to Newman 
plainly,’ and I know what that means. He 
may speak harsh words, but you will be 
prepared for them. He loves you in his 
heart, indeed he does, and intends to behave 
rightly to you. Yesterday he wrote a paper, 
which I think he will give you, and some- 
thing else with it—something that will make 
your life easy and happy. You need never 
want again, my dear boy, never, never. Oh, 
how you must have suffered! And you 
were starving, and were too proud to come 
to us, who would have shared our last crust 
with you. Let me tell you about our for- 
tune, Newman. When some cheques were 
brought to your father for the shares, he 
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would not take them; he would take no- 
thing but notes and gold; and the money 
was brought to him, and he has it now 
under his bed. ‘If I put it into a bank,’ 
he said, ‘it will break, and I shall be ruined 
again. I will keep it always by me in 
cash.’ I told him it wasn’t safe, that we 
were old and might be robbed, but he 
would not listen to me. He was always 
self-willed, you must remember that; he 
would always have his way, and never 
thought that any one was right but himself. 
I don’t know how much money he has, but 
it must be thousands of pounds. He gave me 


a hundred pounds in gold to pay the house- 


expenses ; I have only spent forty, and there 
is sixty left. Here it is—take it, Newman ; 
take it, my dear boy. If you love me, don’t 
refuse. That’s right, put it in your pocket ; 
all we have belongs to you—every farthing. 
‘When you want more,’ he said to me, ‘ask 
me for it and you shall have it.’ He was 
never niggardly, I will say that of him ; we 
had a beautiful home once, did we not? 
How happy you made it when you were 
little—and when you were big, too, my 
dear! One day, when you are married—I 
hope you will marry a good woman, who 
will love you with all her heart, and appre- 


ciate you—you will find out how happy a 
little child can make a home. Then you 
will think of me, will you not then you 
will know better what 1 mean.” 

Her breath was spent, and she could not 


continue. She closed her eyes, but her 
fingers tightened upon Basil’s, and presently 
she began to babble incoherently. The en- 
trance of the' nurse who had been sent her 
was a welcome relief to Basil; the woman 
had received her instructions, and she went 
about her duties noiselessly. Mrs. Chaytor’s 
grasp relaxed, and Basil removed his hand. 

“You had best go,” whispered the nurse ; 
“she wants sleep.” 

Basil obeyed, and in his own room 
applied himself again to a review of his 
position. Strange indeed were the circum- 
stances in which he found himself, but he 
saw no other course to pursue than that upon 
which he had already resolved. At noon 
the doctor called again, and his report was 
even less hopeful than on his previous 
visit. 

“T can do nothing, I fear,” he said ; “the 
end is approaching. You must be prepared.” 

“Ts there no hopé for one?” asked Basil. 

“ For neither, so far as my judgment is to 
be trusted. ‘It would be a satisfaction to 
you, perhaps, if a physician were called in.” 





“1 think it should be done,” said Basil, 
“but I am a stranger here and know nop 
one.” 

“T will come at five o’clock, and bring a 
physician with me. Meanwhile, if your 
parents have any arrangements to make with 
respect to property, it should not be ne. 
glected. I am of the opinion that your 
father will have an interval of consciousness 
this evening, and then would be the proper 
time. In everything else you may trust the 
nurse I have sent in; she understands the 
cases thoroughly.” 

The physician’s statement verified the 
warning. 

“Their vital forces are spent,” he said; 
“the end cannot be averted or arrested.” 

It was at eight o'clock that the nurse pre- 
sented herself, and told him that his father 
had asked for him. 

“Your mother is sleeping,” she said; 
“speak as softly as you can.” 

He followed her to the room and took a 
chair by Mr. Chaytor’s bed. He had strange 
thoughts as he entered. Suppose that Mr. 
Chaytor, seeing him for the first time, should 
refuse to see the likeness to Newman Which 
others had seen? In that case, how should 
he act? He was puzzled to answer, and, 
driven by circumstances into a position he 
had not sought, could but leave events to 
take their course, which they had already 
done independent of himself. But nothing 
of the sort happened. Mr. Chaytor’s eyes 
dwelt upon his face, and then he called Basil 
by the name of Newman, and Basil had no 
alternative but to answer to it. The nurse 
sat discreetly by Mrs. Chaytor’s side. 

“Send that woman away,” said Mr. 
Chaytor. 

His words came with difficulty ; his voice 
was choked. The nurse heard the demand, 
and as she passed from the room she whis- 
pered to Basil that she would be ready out- 
side if he wanted her. For several minutes 
there was silence, a silence which Basil did 
not venture to break. Mr. Chaytor appeared 
to be engaged in the effort of marshalling his 
thoughts. 

‘‘You have come back in time,” he said, 
“to see me die.” 

“T trust there is still hope,” said Basil. 

“There is no hope,” said the sick man 
“The doctors spoke together under their 
breath, and thought I could not hear. They 
were wrong ; I heard every word they said. 
The fools forgot that a dying man’s senses 
are often preternaturally sharpened. Mine 
were. ‘He will die at sunrise,’ they said. 
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Very well. I shall die at sunrise. Oh, I don’t 
dispute them ; they know their business. 
Sunrise is some hours yet; I have time to 
speak, and I mean to keep my wits together 


till I have said what I have got to say. What | 


you have to do is to listen. Do you hear 
me ¢” 

“JT hear you,” said Basil. 

“J don’t intend,” continued the dying 
man, “to ask you questions, for I know what 
kind of replies you would give. What you 
are, you are, and of that I have had bitter 
experience. Your mother, lying there at 
the point of death—Oh, I heard that, too, 
when they were putting their heads together 
—believes in you, trusts you, thinks you 
the sun, moon, and stars all rolled into one, 
and thinks me a black cloud whose only 
aim is to tarnish your brightness. Let her 
believe so. There was never any reason or 
any wisdom in her love; but she is a good 
woman. To him she loves she gives all, and 
asks for nothing in return. Whom she trusts 
is immaculate; she cannot see a spot upon 
him. That is how it stands, how it has 
always stood, between you and her. 


different with me. Ever since you became 


a man—heaven pardon me for calling you 
one !—you have been corrupt and vicious ; 


and I knew it. Ever since you became a 
man you have been false to friendship, false 
to love; and I knew it. Ever since you be- 
came aman you have had but one idea— 
yourself, your vanities, your degraded plea- 
sures, your low and envious desires ; and I 
knew it. Why, then, should I ask you 
questions, knowing you would lie to me in 
your answers. For you are as glib of speech, 
Newman Chaytor, as you are cunning of 
mind. You have been absent from us a long 
time : doubtless you have a good recollection 
of the day on which I turned you from my 
house. We became stricken down ; we be- 
came worse than poor ; we became paupers. 
Your mother wrote to you when you were 
on the goldfields, and you sent back whining 
letters of your misfortunes. Your mother 
believed you and pitied you; I disbelieved 
you and despised you. At length you came 
home, and hunting for us to see whether 
there was another drop of blood you could 
suck from our empty veins, discovered that 
you could hope for nothing from us, and 
therefore kept aloof; for it is a fact that 
until a week previous to your mother meet- 
img you on Westminster Bridge, we lived on 
beggary and charity. How do I arrive at 
this knowledge of your movements? From 
intuition, from the bitter experiences with 


It is | 





which you supplied me. I must pause a 
little. I will proceed in a minute or two, 
when I get back my treacherous voice. Do 
not poison the silence with your voice. I 
prefer not to hear it.” 

It was dreadful to hearhim. The choked 
utterance, the pauses between the words, the 
fixed determination to say what was in his 
mind, the stern tones, produced a painful 
impression upon Basil; but he had perforce 
to obey, and so he waited till the dying man 
resumed : 

“Tf you had heard of my good fortune 
you would have leapt upon us like a wolf ; 
but it did not reach your ears. Therefore 
you kept away from us, fearing, while you 
had one penny left, that we should beg a 
halfpenny of it. Your mother brought you 
home—not to these rooms at first, for we 
had not removed from our old quarters, but 
afterwards we came here for your pleasure. 
Well, for hers, too, perhaps,”—his eyes 
softened a little as he turned them towards 
the bed in which Mrs. Chaytor lay—* and 
she was happy, for the first time for many, 
many years, because you were with us. I 
could not come to see you; it is eight months 
since I was able to crawl, but your mother 
gave me accounts of you, and I was not dis- 
pleased that she was able to nurse you into 
strength. She has hastened her end through 
it, but that matters little to her. During 
this last week I have been thinking what I 
should do with my money, and I have al- 
lowed myself to be persuaded, most likely 
beguiled. Look beneath my bed; you will 
see a cashbox ; bring it forth.” 

Basil did as he was directed, and produced 
the cashbox. 

“Tt contains a portion of my wealth ; 
there are some shares in it which may yet 
be valuable. I have made no will, but I 
give you the cashbox and the contents while 
I live; they are yours—a free gift. Be- 
neath my bed, between the mattresses, is a 
larger sum, which you may take possession 
of when I am gone; I make no disposition 
of it, and you may act as you please in 
regard to it. Take the key of the cashbox 
—it is hanging there, at the head of the 
bed ; and I lay this injunction upon you. 
That you do not open the box until 1 am 
dead. In this I must break through the rule 
I laid down when I began to speak. You 
will obey me ?” 

“T will obey you,” said Basil. 

“Tt is a solemn promise ?’ 

“Tt is a solemn promise,” 

“ There is a look in your face I have never 
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seen there before. Is it possible that a 
change has come over you ?” 

“]T have none but kind and grateful 
thoughts for you.” 

“Is it true. Can it be true?” 

“It istrue.” Then, like a whirlwind, there 
rushed upon Basil’s mind a torrent of self- 
reproach. Was it right that he should allow 
the dying man to rest in his delusion ? Was 
it not incumbent upon him that he should 
confess, here and now, that he was not New- 


man Chaytor? Whatever the consequences, ! 


was it not his duty to brave them? But 
before he could speak a word to this effect 


Mr. Chaytor raised himself in his’ bed with a’ 


terrible cry ; and at that cry the nurse un- 
ceremoniously entered the room, and caught 
Mr. Chaytor in her arms. A little froth 
gathered about his lips, his head tossed this 
way and that; then movement ceased ; his 
limbs relaxed, and the nurse laid him back 
in bed. Awe-stricken, Basil whispered, 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“No,” said the nurse; “if any change 
oceurs I will call you. Go—I can attend 
better to him alone.” 

“Can I not assist you ?” 

“No, you will be in my way. Hush! 
Go at once; your mother is stirring. Be 


sure I will call you ; I promise faithfully.” 
Basil left the room, carrying the cashbox 
with him, which he placed under his own 


bed, putting the key in his pocket. He did 
not seek rest; his mind was too perturbed. 
Towards midnight the doctor called in, and 
gently informed Basil that within a few hours 
he would lose both his parents. 

“In one sense,” he said, “apart from 
the grief which such a loss bears with it, 
it is a happy fitness that two old people, 
who have lived a long life in harmony with 
each other, should pass away at the same 
time, the allotted span of existence having 
been reached. I sympathise sincerely with 
you.” 

Basil gave him a strange look ; so com- 
pletely was his position recognised and estab- 
lished that he almost doubted his identity. 
It wanted a few minutes to sunrise when the 
nurse came to the door and solemnly beck- 
oned to him. He followed her in silence ; 
she pointed first to the bed in which Mr. 
Chaytor lay. The form thereon was grey 
and motionless. 

“He died in his sleep,” whispered the 
nurse ; “not a sound escaped him. It was 
a happy, painless death.” 

Basil gazed at the still form. 


“Now you know,” he thought. “ Forgive 





me for the deception which has been forced 
upon me.” 

The nurse touched his arm, and directed 
his attention to Mrs. Chaytor, saying softly, 
“T would not let her know of your father’s 
death.” 

“Newman, Newman, my dear boy,” mur. 
mured the dying woman, “ put your lips to 
mine ; come closer to me, closer, closer. My 
last thoughts, my last prayers are for you. 
Has your father spoken to you ?” 

** Yes.” 

“And has he given you what he pro 
mised ¢” 

**'Yes.” 

“Then all is well. We shall trouble you 
no more, my darling. A life of happiness is 
before you. Think of us sometimes ; and if 
your father does not get well, lay us in the 
same grave.” 

“Tt shall be done.” 

“T shall wait for you in heaven. How 
happy I am—how happy, how happy! I 
am not sorry to go now I have found you. 
I have prayed to die like this. God has been 
very good to me. He has answered my 
prayer. Kiss me, dear. God bless and 
guard you!” 

She said no more; before the next hour 
struck her spirit was in another world. 

‘‘Remain with them,” Basil said to the 
nurse, ‘‘and let everything be done that is 
proper and necessary.” 

He gave her some money, and, oppressed 
with thought, returned to his chamber. No 
adventure that he had met with in the course 
of his chequered life had stirred him 80 
deeply as this. So strange and singular was 
it that he might have been pardoned for 
doubting still that it was true. But the 
cashbox, which he had drawn from beneath 
the bed, was before him ; the key was in his 
hand. 

After a brief space he opened the box, 
taking the precaution first to lock his door. 
Upon the top of the box were eight accept- 
ances for various amounts, signed in different 
names, some in those of Mr. Chaytor, others 
in names that were strange to him. They 
were pinned together, and folded in a paper 
upon which was written : 

“These acceptances are forgeries, com- 
mitted by my son, Newman Chaytor. I 
have paid them, and saved him from the just 
punishment which should have been his. In 
this and in other ways he has ruined my 
career, and brought his mother and me 0 
direst poverty. But although the money # 
paid and the exposure averted, the crime 
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remains ; heis not cleared of it. 
upon him for ever.—EDWARD CHAYTOR.” 

Beneath these documents was another, 
inscribed : 

“The last words of Edward Chaytor, once 
a prosperous gentleman, but brought to 
shame by a guilty son.” 

Unfolding the paper, Basil read : 


“To my son Newman Chaytor, a man of 
sin, I, his unhappy father, address these 
words. Your life has been a life of infamy, 
and you, who should have been a blessing to 
us, have plunged us in misery. I have little 
hope of your future, but remorse may prompt 
you to pay heed to whatI nowsay. Repent 
of your evil courses while there is time. You 
may live to be old, when repentance will be too 
late. If there is any wrong to be righted, 
which may be righted by money, seek it out, 
and let my money right it. If there is any 
atonement to be made, and you see a way to 
it—as you surely will if you try—let my 
money atone for it. If there is any villainy 
committed by you which merits punishment, 
but which in some small measure may be 
condoned by money, let my money accom- 
plish it. Do this, and you may hope for 
forgiveness. I could write much more, but 


I have neither the desire nor the power; but 
if | wrote for a week you would not have a 
better understanding of my meaning. Signed 
on my death-bed. Your father, 

“EDWARD CHAYTOR.” 


The remaining contents of the cashbox 
were gold and notes, amounting in all toa 
considerable sum. Basil counted the money, 
made a careful and exact record of it on a fair 
sheet of paper, replaced the papers and locked 
the box, and put it in a place of safety. 

He was not long in arriving at a decision 
as to what he should do with respect to this 
money. For his own needs he would use the 
barest' pittance upon which he could live, and 
some part of the money he would also use 
in the prosecution of his search for Newman 
Chaytor and Annette. In this expenditure 
he felt himself justified, and he would keep a 
strict and faithful account of the sums he 


career of Newman Chaytor came to his 
knowledge, and he could in any way carry 
out the behests of the man lying dead in the 
toom beyond, he would do it, and thus 
vicariously make atonement for the villain 
who had brought sorrow and misery upon all 
with whom he came in contact. For the 


present there were duties which demanded 
XXXI—45 


It is a stain | 





his attention, and Basil applied himself to 
the last sad offices towards those who had 
passed away. In the course of the week his 
task was accomplished. Mr. and Mrs. Chay- 
tor lay in one grave, and Basil made arrange- 
ments for a stone, and for a continual supply 
of fresh flowers over the grave. Then, with 
a stern resolve, he set himself to the serious 
work before him, and to the design which had 
brought him home from the goldfields. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE first thing he did was to remove from 
the house which had been occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Chaytor, and take a room in a poor 
locality, for which he paid four shillings a 
week. Including this sum he thought he 
could live as well as he desired upon a pound 
a week. He experienced a grim satisfaction 
from the reflection that he was expending 
upon his own personal necessities some small 
portion of the fortune of which Newman 
Chaytor had so successfully robbed him. If 
the day ever arrived when it would be 
necessary to go into accounts with Newman 
Chaytor this slight expenditure would be 
placed to the villain’s credit. He had an 
idea of returning to his lodgings in Mrs. 
Philpott’s house, the assistance of whose 
husband he determined again to seek, but 
upon second thoughts he saw that he would 
be more free to act if he were not under the 
kindly surveillance of this estimable couple. 
Having established himself in his new quar- 
ters he went direct to Mrs. Philpott’s resi- 
dence in Lambeth. The woman was over- 
joyed to see him. 

“Why, sir, why,” she cried, as she came 
to the door fresh from the washing-tub, wip- 
ing the suds from her arms, “this is a plea- 
sure. Philpott will be more than glad. Here, 
children, children! Come and see an old 
friend; there never was such a favourite 
with them as you were, sir. They have been 


| continually taking you into custody and lock- 


ing you up, and trying and acquitting you, 
without a stain on your character.” Mrs. 
Philpott laughed. ‘“ You mustn’t mind their 


| ways ; if they didn’t think all the world of 
expended. For the rest, if anything in the | 


you they’d give you six months’ hard labour. 
It’s the revenge they take upon people they 
don’t like. Don’t crowd round the gentle- 
man so, you rude things! Where’s your 
manners, I should like to know? Won't you 
walk in, sir? I hope you’re coming back to 
live with us; there's your room waiting for 
you; it’s never been occupied, and Philpott 
says it never shall be, unless you take it.” 
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“T am living elsewhere, Mrs. Philpott,” 
said Basil, ‘‘but I’ve come to see your hus- 
band on business.” 

“T’m sorry he’s not in, sir,” said Mrs. Phil- 
pott; “he won't be home till ten o’clock 
to-night.” 

“Can I see him then; my business will 
not admit of delay ?” 

“Certainly, sir. Philpott would get up in 
the middle of the night to serve you, and so 
would I. You'll stop and have a bite with 
us, sir, I hope ?” 

“No, thank you; I haven’t time; I will 
be here punctually at ten.” q 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Philpott, regretfully, 
“if you must go; but you'll take a bit of 
supper with us.” 

“JT will, with pleasure. Your husband is 
sure to be at home, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir; Philpott’s the soul of punc- 
tuality. He’s gone for a day in the country 
to see an old friend, and his train is due at 
Victoria at twenty past nine. You're look- 
ing better than you did, sir.” 

“T am better, and in better spirits.” 

“Do you remember what I said, sir, about 
clouds with silver linings? Lord, sir! When 
things are at their worst they're sure to 
mend. What men and women have got to 
do is never to give in. Oh, I’ve had my 
lessons, sir.” 

“So have I, Mrs. Philpott ; I shall be with 
you at ten.” 

Patting the children on their heads, and 
giving them a penny each—he felt like a 
shilling, but it was not exactly his own 
money he was spending, and this small bene- 
faction was a luxury which did not properly 
come under the head of personal expenses— 
Basil, with pleasant nods, left them to their 
favourite occupation of taking people up and 
trying them for imaginary offences against 
the public peace. At nightfall, having an 
idle hour or two before his appointment with 
Mr. Philpott, an impulse which he made no 
effort t. control directed his steps towards 
Long Acre, and then to Queen Street, where 
the woman whom Newman Chaytor had 
betrayed and deserted carried on her busi- 
ness. The workgirls from the large estab- 
lishments in the vicinity of this street were 
coming from their shops, most of them in 
blithe spirits, being young and in agreeable 
employment. It was the holiday time of the 
day with them, and they were hurrying 
home, some doing a little sweethearting on 
the road which it was pleasant to contem- 
plate. There were pictures not so pleasant ; 
great hulking men smoking pipes and loung- 








ing about, with “ Brute” stamped on their 
features, and women as coarse, whose birth 
and training perhaps were a legitimate 
answer to their worse than common language 
and manners. Basil’s observations of London 
life during the last few months had supplied 
him with ample food for reflection, and he 
could honestly have preached a homily on 
charity which better men than he—say, for 
instance, philanthropists or statesmen with 
hobbies—might serviceably have taken to 
heart. 

His attention was diverted from these un- 
fortunates by a startling incident. There 
was a sudden cry of “Fire!” and the 
thoroughfare became instantly thronged. 

“ Where is it !—where is it?” “There, 
you fool! Can’t you see it ?—in Queen 
Street.” “It’s a private house.” “No, it 
isn’t, it’s a shop—a milliner’s. An old house; 
it'll burn like tinder.” “ A good job it isn’t 
in the middle of the night ; they’d have been 
burnt in their beds.” 

The sparks rushed up in fierce exultation. 
“The next house is caught! The whole 
street ‘Il be down. Here’s the fire-engine !” 

In gallant haste the horses tore along, the 
brave firemen, heroes one and all, standing 
firm and ready. Basil followed the crowd, 
and with difficulty pushed his way through 
as far as he was allowed. It was Mrs. 
Addison’s shop that was on fire, and he saw 
immediately that there was no chance of 
saving it. The weeping women were out- 
side, wringing their hands ; among them the 
woman who had accused him, and her 
mother, who had cast upon him that ever 
vivid look of abhorrence and hatred. So 
quick and sudden and fierce was the fire that 
not a stick of furniture nor a yard of ribbon 
was saved. The women strove to rush into 
the shop, but the firemen held them back, 
and with firm kindness impelled them toa 
place of safety. Basil, edging near to them, 
and keeping his face hidden, heard what 
passed between them. “We are ruined,” 
said one, despairingly. 

“ Aren’t you insured?” inquired a by- 
stander. 

“Not for a penny,” was the answer. 

“ Ah, you'll have to commence the world 
all over again.” 

“Heaven help us!” was. the answer. 
“We are worse than naked; we owe 
money.” 

“ Never mind, old woman,” shouted a tipsy 
man, “ there’s the work’us open.” c 

“Shut up, you brute!” cried an indig- 
nant female. “Have you no bowels?” 
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At the words, “ We are ruined,” a thrill 
shot through Basil. Here was a woman 
whom Newman Chaytor had wronged ; here 
was a woman to whom atonement was due. 
He knew what it was right should be done, 
and he determined to do it. He lingered 
near them until the shop lay a mouldering 
heap of ruins; he heard a kind neighbour 
offer them lodging for the night ; he marked 
the house they entered ; and then he went 
home to his own lodging of one room. 
There, safely concealed, was a sum of money 
amounting to three hundred pounds; he 
took the whole of it, wrote on a sheet of 
paper, “In partial atonement of a wrong 
committed in the past,” and put the paper 
and the notes in an envelope, which he ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Addison. Then he went to 
Mrs. Philpott’s house. 

“You are late, sir,” said that cheerful 
woman ; “an hour behind time.” 

“T have been detained.” 

“You're not too late for supper, sir, at all 
events,” said Mrs. Philpott ; “I put it back 
for you.” 

“You must excuse me,” said Basil ; 
“something of pressing importance has 
occurred, and I want Mr. Philpott to come 
out with me immediately.” 

“Quite ready, sir,” said Mr. Philpott, 
Tising and getting his hat. 

Mrs. Philpott, recognising that the busi- 
ness was urgent, did not press Basil further, 
although disappointment was in her face. 

“ At another time,” said Basil, “I shall be 
gd to accept of your hospitality. Come, 

. Philpott.” 

As they walked on Basil explained that 
he wished Mr. Philpott to take up the 
dropped threads of the search for Newman 
Chaytor, and then he explained what he 
wished to do at the present moment. 

“Tt is purely a confidential matter,” said 
Basil, “and is not to be spoken of in any 
way after the commission is executed. Here 





is the house. Some women are lodging here 
for the night whose place of business in 
Long Acre has been burnt down. You will 
ask for Mrs. Addison; if a mother and her 
daughter present themselves it is the daugh- 
ter you must address. Ask her if she is the 
woman who has been burnt out, and if she 
answers in the affirmative give her this 
envelope, and come away at once. If she 
seeks to detain you and asks questions, do 
not answer them. I will wait for you on 
the opposite side.” 

He watched Mr. Philpott execute the com- 
mission, being right in his conjecture that 
the women would be too excited to seek their 
beds until late in the night. The woman 
with whom he had the interview appeared at 
the door, and received the envelope; after 
which Mr. Philpott joined him, as directed. 
At the corner of the street Basil and his 
companion paused and looked back at the 
house. In a few moments the woman 
who had answered Mr. Philpott’s summons 
came quickly to the street door and looked 
eagerly up and down; Basil and Mr. Phil- 
pott were standing in the shadow, and could 
not be seen. The light of a street lamp 
assisted Basil to see her face ; it was radiant 
with joy. 

“ A good night’s work,” said Basil, taking 
Mr. Philpott’s arm and walking away. “I 
will call upon you to-morrow. Good 
night.” 

Mr. Philpott left him and proceeded home- 
wards, as did Basil. He did not know that 
a man was following him with eager curios- 
ity. He put his latchkey in the street door 
of his lodging, and as he did so the man 
touched his arm. Basil turned. 

“What, Old Corrie!” he cried, in a voice 
of delight. 

“No other,” said Old Corrie, calmly. “It 
is Master Basil. I thought I wasn’t mistaken. 
Well, well! This is a meeting to be thank- 
ful for. I’m in luck.” 


(To be continued.) 





IN THE SAD SEPTEMBER GLOAMING. 


[ the sad September gloaming, when the pallid mists are drawn 
O’er the meadow and the river, like a web of ghostly lawn, 

And dark, and still, the moorland rolls, for many a purple mile, 

"Tis then, my love, I miss you most, who miss you all the while. 


Our wedded days were sweet as swift, and since we've been apart 
Your mem’ry, like a twilight mist, clings ever round my heart, 
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And ofttimes on a night like this, I rest beside the stile, 
And lose the present in the past, to dream of you awhile. 


There’s bonnie Kate, and gentle Nell, 


and others too beside, 


But if ’twere but to ask, to have a helpmate by my side, 
I could not patch a broken heart where ancient longings brood, 
Or garnish for a second bride its haunted solitude. 


Through the years, with all their changing, I have held that somewhere still, 
There’s a white soul holds unbroken that old faith no change can kill, 

And I'll keep the troth an angel trusts, though given a simple girl, 

And with clean lips shall meet her kiss within the gates of pearl. 


S. REID, 





THE PARADOX OF 


DEATH AND LIFE. 


Short Sunday Readings for September. 
By rue BISHOP OF RIPON. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


Read St. John xii. 20—33, 
DEATH YET LIFE. 


“T Lave been crucified with Christ, yet I live.’’—Gat. ii. 20. 


A PARADOX is often the highest expres- 

sion of truth; the contradiction in 
terms only veils the deepest harmony in 
fact. This explains the use of the paradox 
by human wisdom. Philosophy and the 
common experience of men have employed it 
to give utterance to their maxims. 

Religion, too, has her paradoxes. ‘ He 
that saveth his life shall lose it.” ‘There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” In 
statements like these religion has sought to 
give voice to her most cherished beliefs. St. 
Paul draws our attention to the profoundest 
principles of spiritual life in the paradox of 
the text: “I am crucified, nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, but Christ.” 

There is a double paradox here—a para- 
dox of life and death: “Iam crucified, never- 
theless I live ;” a paradox of exchanged per- 
sonality : “ Yet not I, but Christ.” This is 
natural, for religion is a life and a love. As 
it is a life, it has its paradox of a death 
which is yet alife ; and as it is a love, it has 
its paradox of love, or what we have called 
exchanged personality. 

There is the paradox of life and death. 
This may be understood by remembering 
the way in which life unfolds to most of us. 
It is a constant unveiling of a life beneath 
life; it is the discovery of ever-deepening 
mysteries of existence. The eye of the child 
sees life mainly in sensible objects, and draws 
thoughts from things material; it perceives 
the life of outer form—the outline, the 


|colour, the size. To the child, life lies in 
| the beauty of the flower, the gay hue of the 

butterfly, the splendour of nature’s robe ; but 
| after a while, knowledge comes and reveals 
| the deeper life which lies beneath these forms. 
Colour, shape, foliage, are but expressions of 
order which rules the universe ; the child’s 
mind has grown: it is alive to the deeper 
laws of created things. 

It is the same with the child’s outlook 
upon the world of human life. Its first 
thoughts of life’s glory are with the external 
trappings and glittering manifestations of 
greatness; the gorgeous uniform, the striking 
decorations of place and office; these the 
child delights in. But as time moves growing 
knowledge unfolds the meaning of these 
things ; they are the tokens of a life of social 
order, in which the child must one day take 
his part. The life of duty is disclosed to his 
view. He is no longer to play with the 
colours of life; he is to work out its true 
harmony by doing his duty where he is; 
the canvas is before him: on it he must 
paint a real, earnestly-conceived picture. 

The result of this unfolding of the deeper 
life to us, is the death of the earlier view of 
life. The realisation of this truer life makes 
us heedless of the attractions of the other. 
The soldier thinks little of the uniform 
which was once his childish delight, now 
that the real and serious work of his profes- 
sion is before him. Courage, discipline, drill, 
sagacity—these are the elements of his new 
life of duty ; these are his attractions ; he is 
dead to the things which once absorbed his 
thoughts. The girl forgets her delight m 
the orange-blossoms of yesterday in the 
deeper, richer life of her sweet home toil. 
Her wedded life has unfolded to her new 
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duties ; in these she lives ; she is dead to | life.” Like his Master, he knew that there 
many things which once dazzled her; yet | were the appointed hours of life in which 
she lives in the happy cares and welcome | life’s work was to be done. Peril must not 
burdens of the house. ' daunt him, for the work was before him, and 
Thus as life unfolds to us her deeper veins, | He who gave the work would give the 
we die to the earlier childish joys. And this | needed time to achieve it. And thus not 
experience was the Apostle’s. The old life | with a weak, blind dependence on a foolish 
had once been a gladness to him; he had | fatalism, but with a loving trust in the 
been proud of the blue blood of Benjamin, | divine destiny which governed life, he was 
of the strictness of the Pharisaic sect, of the | strong to encounter all dangers, difficulties, 
lace he held in the Sanhedrim ; but when | and sufferings. The old dream-life of self 
the dawn of a truer life broke on him, he died | was gone ; the new strong life of suffering 
to the attractions which fascinated him be-| and sacrifice was his; in realising it, in 
fore. When he saw life as Christ revealed | living to grow like God, and to work like 
it to him, when he saw that his duty lay in | God, he found the true secret of existence, 
alleviating the sorrows and elevating the | and of real peace and permanent progress; 
characters of men, in teaching the despondent | though the avenue to it was through death, 
of the unwearying love of God, then the | he would not turn back. “I am crucified, 
things which he once reckoned as gain be- | nevertheless I live.” 
came but dross to him. The deeper life of 
the spirit was revealed to him, and he saw SECOND SUNDAY. 
that true life did not consist in self-conceit Pip igh 
or isolation, in past privileges or present palit g oak Sets ge 
honours, but in growing like to God, and in eset hestids ysis ilies gece mages 
going forth among men charged with the ‘* Yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.”—GaAt. ii. 20, 
splendid enterprise of holiness and love.| But is there not some deeper explanation 
This was his life now; he was dead to the | of this energy of life? Is it only the dis- 
other. He was crucified, yet he lived. | covery of a larger and fuller life which makes 
But he found—what all must find—that the | men content to risk so much? Is there no 
higher the life, the more bitter the pain ;| motive which impels them to this life of 
the loftier the duty, the more perilous the | heroic peril? I think that there is. The 
performance of it. The old life had no cross | key is supplied in the Apostle’s second para- 
in it such as the new one brought. In pur- | dox—“I live, yet not 1, but Christ.” The 
suing the higher, he met the perils of robbers, | paradox of life and death is explained by the 
the perils of waters, the perils of the heathen, | paradox of love, or exchanged personality. 
the perils among false brethren. It was| With this experience true life begins, for 
true; it must be so. None step out of the | nothing truly finds its life till it has lost its 
life of lower or mere childish delights with- | life in another. The often-quoted words of 
out encountering the peril and the pain ; for | our own Laureate will exhibit the truth of 
danger and suffering seem to wait upon the| this. He sings that it is 
steps of all high-purposed life, and the loftiest “ Better to have loved and lost 
duties are encompassed with the sharpest Sieh pane: ty Rene lens ate 
thorns. But none the less, this life is more | We accept the words ; we know that they 
truly life than the earlier one. There may | are true, even in our moments of bitterest 
be hardship, risk, conflict, but the life is | heart-ache, and in accepting them we only 
nobler, truer than the idle, flower-strewn | acknowledge that our life would have missed 
life which is left behind ; and the sharpest | its fulness if it had never gone forth and lost 
pangs would never cause the heroic soul to | itself in the love of another. In love we lose 
turn back. Like the sailor tossed upon the | ourselves and truly in this loss we find our 
stormy deep, he would not change the dan- | life. ; ; 
gersof the giant waves and creaking timbers} Nature teaches the same in her myriad 
for the safe shore fringed by a smiling sea. | illustrations. The sea teems with fugitive 
This is his life ; and he lives more truly in | life, which only begins to put forth strength 
danger and duty than in safety and delight. | and power when it has grasped the rock and 
So though the cross be hard to bear, the old | knit its life toit. The seed only then begins 
unerossed life had no attractions for the | its true life when it loses itself in the bosom 
Apostle. “I am crucified, but I live: I have | of the earth. The insects building up the 
found my life’s work ; I am content to do it, | reef on the island, the worms giving new 
though at the cost of pain and at the risk of | vigour to the soil, tell the same story of life 
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found when lost, of the power of existence 
breaking forth in strength and beauty from 
life given into the keeping of another. 

It is the secret of power in a nation’s story. 
The statesman finds his might in a life ab- 
sorbed in his country’s life. ‘ Not I—not I 
—but my country lives in me,” might well be 
his language. He has merged himself in his 
fatherland. Patriotism is a power, because 
it means the heart of the nation beating in 
the heart of the individual, and the indivi- 
dual identifying himself with his country’s 
weal. 

If thus the paradox finds illustration in the 
history of a nation, we can see even more 
clearly its truth in the history of the heart. 

* At the first sight 
They have changed eyes,” 
writes Shakespeare, who well knew the depths 
of the heart, when he described the dawn- 
ing love of Ferdinand and Miranda. What 
is this but the same principle again? The 
life of self absorbed in that of another. The 
love of wedded life is just that sweet ex- 
change of personality which finds its expres- 
sion in the mutual cry, “Not I, but he ;” 
“Not I, but she.” The moving years of 
united lives deepen the truth. All work out- 
side in the great busy world is no longer 
for himself when the worker has a home; all 


home-work to the wife is wrought in the 


thought of the bread-winner. This love 
brightens all interest with new light; the 
old trifling joys are nothing now, compared 
with the joy of that life which is one, yet 
two ; which is the life of neither, but of both ; 
—which can no longer be the life of self, but 
of the other. 

And, yet again, the years bring the same 
principle into play. The mother’s life is 
lost in that of the child; she can truly say 
—“TI no longer live, but the child’s life is the 
life I live.” And still as the years roll on 
the children learn the same truth and become 
the examples of the same grand paradox ; 
growing knowledge and experience have 
taught them the meaning of the father’s life 
or the mother’s. They begin to appreciate 
the toil, the pain, the peril, which surround 
their parents’ life, the bond of a common 
sympathy and common interest is created ; 
they live in the parents’ life, they feel with 
their feelings; they are moved by their dan- 
ger, because they are absorbed in the love of 
them. The sweet bonds bind them into that 
union, which has no other voice save the 
“Not I, but the mother, the father, the 
family.” 


Thus it is that the solidarity of home life 





and national life gives illustration and ex 
ample of that grand principle which the 
Apostle states in the splendid paradox of the 
text. 

This principle of exchanged personality 
lies, then, at the root of almost all forms and 
ministries of life ; and it has been the moving 
force in religion. It was the secret of the 
Baptist’s zeal. He was content to lose him- 
self in Him to whom he came to bear wit- 
ness. His joy was fulfilled in the fresh, 
glowing glory of Christ, even though his 
own star sank out of view. ‘He must in- 
crease, I must decrease,” was his language, 


-and it was but the anticipation of St. Paul’s 


utterance, “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

There remains, then, but to see how in 
Christ the same law was true. He, too, ex- 
emplified the double paradox. In Him the 
paradox of life and the paradox of love 
found their illustration. Alive in the glory 
of His Father, He became dead to His own 
glory that He might live for our welfare. 
He came and took our nature that He might 
see the world with our eyes and share with 
us our life’s sorrows and griefs. He became 
man, and beheld life with our eyes, and suf- 
fered, identifying Himself with us, losing 
Himself in us, that we might see all life with 
His eyes of love and tenderness, that no 
longer the spirit of self should rule, but that 
His spirit of love and self-surrender should 
dwell in us, and send us forth upon our life 
eager to mitigate men’s troubles, to relieve 
their distresses, to elevate their characters; 
and that thus His heart and His life should 
breathe and beat in the holiness and loving- 
ness, and self-sacrifice of our lives. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Heb, viii. 


THE SATISFACTION OF OUR DESIRE FOR THE NEW. 
* Behold I make all things new.” —Rev. xxi. 5. 


It has been said that we are creatures of 
the present, that all our real and available 
existence is limited to the hour which slips 
away from us even while we speak—that our 
inheritance in life is no more than can be 
supported on this mere pin-point of time 
called Now—for that the past is no longer 
ours, and the future is not yet so. 

There is a sense in which this is true. If 
it is meant that the present is the only cer- 
tain opportunity of life, then it is true that 
the whole of our varied-hued and multiform 
life is focussed into this point of vision called 
Now 
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But there is a sense in which it is most 
untrue to say that our life and existence is 
rounded off by the present. We are not 
children of to-day alone; we are children 
also of yesterday, and we hold relationship 
with to-morrow. Whatever the fleeting pre- 
sent may be in its immeasurable, practical 
importance, the powers which link us to the 
past and to the future are even stronger than 
all the influences of the present. It is true 
that we hold life by the single thread of the 
passing hour, but the thread comes into our 
grasp throbbing and trembling with the pas- 
sion music of the past, and runs forward 
thrilling with desires and hopes into the 
future. Our present hour is but a peninsula 
or bleak headland thrust in between two 
seas, both tumid with waves and lashed into 
storm, by opposing passions and emotions. 
Hope and her attendant Desire bid us look 
to the unexplored ocean of futurity; Memory 
and her handmaid Regret, call us to con- 
template the past. We are bound to the 
past by memory and to the future by hope ; 
the one makes us desire the things new, the 
other makes us regard with double fondness 
the things old. Thus are we creatures not of 
the present only, but also of the past and 
future ; and our life’s pathway is often the 
resultant of these two opposing forces—the 
love of things new and the love of things 
old. Under the influence of these two powers 
the world moves on; one party, aglow with 
hope, ery out for progress ; another, touched 
with reverent fondness, exclaim, ‘Preserve !” 
In the young, who feed more on hope, the 
desire of the things new prevails, not among 
those who have passed the middle arch of 
life. Between these two forces stands Re- 
ligion, holding in either hand her gifts to 
satisfy both strong instincts; like a good 
householder bringing forth from her treasure- 
house the things new to satisfy hope and the 
things old to satisfy memory, for she knows 
that no religion would be worthy the name 
that did not offer some food to these two 
God-implanted longings—the desire of things 
new, the love of things old. 

My wish is to show that the promise satis- 
fies both these instincts. 

The love of things new is satisfied. The 
book of Revelation is the drama of the 
world, with its changes, revolutions, and 
confusions. The chaos into which earth’s 
affairs sometimes falls is reflected here: the 
sorrows, the solitudes, and the conflicts of the 
faith are depicted ; earth’s undertone of sad- 
ness echoes here, but the refrain is always 
of hope, and the closing scene displays the 





future, with the final overthrow of all that is 
withered and effete, unholy or untrue. A 
new city is reared on the strong heavenly 
heights—new songs rise for the redeemed— 
new fields environ them—new skies smile 
down on them, and new powers inspire them, 
In these—the new city, new heavens, new 
earth, new songs—we have the promise of 
the renovation of all forms of life. If ever 
we have felt that the powers of the old order 
are gone, we have the promise of a new and 
durable mechanism and society—a new 
Jerusalem. If we have ever longed for new 
prospects, longing for some vantage ground, 
some lofty view-point whence we could sur- 
vey wider fields, and look forth upon an 
ampler horizon, here is the satisfaction of 
that desire ; a new heaven and a new earth is 
the pledge of new prospects. If ever we have 
felt that the lapse of time has robbed us of 
the sources of joy, and like caged birds have 
found it impossible to sing save in a minor 
key in this poor tedious world, the promise 
of new sources of joy is given here, for a new 
song will rise in that new city. 

Here the spirit of Hope finds encourage- 
ment. She need not hearken to her sister 
Despair ; the outcome of all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life is to the brave- 
hearted and faithful beauty and newness of 
life. Behold, saith He that sitteth on the 
throne of the universe and superintends the 
march of all human life—behold, saith He to 
all nature waiting with outstretched expec- 
tancy for the golden age—behold, saith He to 
the Bride, the Church, waiting her Bride- 
groom-Lord—behold, saith He to Hope throb- 
bing with impatience, or to Sadness and 
Regret looking with mournful eyes over the 
relics of a troubled and half-used past—be- 
hold, God speaks to sorrow, disappointment 
and doubt, “ Behold, I am making all things 
new.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Rom. vii. 
THE NEW FUTURE NOT DESTRUCTIVE OF WHAT IS 
GOOD IN OUR PAST. 
* Behold I make all things new.’’—Rev. xxi. 5. 


But there is another instinct which needs 
to be satisfied. We are not always eager for 
the future; while youth is buoyant and life 
but new, Hope guides us and the desire 
of things to come is strong; but when the 
middle arch of life is reached the force of 
another power is felt. The new things glare 
where they were wont to please. Memory 
is fuller, and perhaps hope is emptier. The 
promise of things new sounds to us like the 
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death-knell of things we love more than all 
things new ; we hunger for the things old; 
we dread what is novel as we dislike what 
is strange, and we shrink from being thrust 
among things new as we shrink from be- 
coming as exiles from the memories and 
communings with things old. 

This instinct, which grows greater as life 
moves forward (for is not the strength of our 
longing for the past often in proportion to 
our distance from it ?) the religion of our 
Master satisfies. He who sits upon the 
throne is the suffering man whose last 
thought on His cross was of her whose lips 


first kissed his infant brow ; and He, being. 





human—ay, Divinely so !—knows the strong 
craving of our hearts for the things old ; 
and while He promises things new, He 
does not promise things strange or novel ; 
while He promises that the bloom of youth 
shall be on all He gives us, He still promises 
that in that world we shall not be as those 
who are strangers moving among unfamiliar 
things. Here, for His sake, we may be 
strangers and pilgrims ; there we shall be at 
home among things all friendly. 

This He hints at in the word made use of. 
There are two words rendered new, just as 
there are two senses in which we use the 
word new. 


times of things not novel, but fresh. In the 
New Testament there are two words—one 
signifying what is fresh and blooming, the 
other what is merely novel in kind. The new 
bottles into which the new wine should be 
put were those which retained their elasticity. 
The new tomb in which Christ was laid was 
an unused one. Both, however, were fami- 
liar; and so the promise here gives the 
promise of renovation, of freshness, not of 
strangeness. And the briefest survey of the 
imagery of this book shows us that, in har- 
mony with the word here used, the idea of 
familiarity is not lost. If we meet with 
things new, they are never strange in that 
new world ; they keep the marks of what is 
loved and familiar, even while they are 
clothed with the bloom of God’s nearer pre- 
sence; the home touches are arrayed in 
God’s promises. Is there a new song? Yet 
it is no unfamiliar strain, it gathers into 
itself the chords of past earthly melody, an 
old melody new set ; it is the song of Moses 
and the Lamb. Is there a new city? Yet is 
it the perfecting of that city whose fair fea- 
tures and harmonious laws haunted us as the 
type of all that was beautiful and righteous ; 
familiar as a long-cherished dream below! It 


Sometimes we use it of things | 
which are quite novel in character, at other 


———eap 


| is no strange city to which we go—new, but 
anew Jerusalem. Yea! and though its walls 
glitter with jewels, and its foundations are 
radiant with priceless and earth surpassing 
gems, yet beneath their dazzling lustre we 
may see the lines and lights which shone op 
earth of yore! the heroes of the early and 
the later faith ; the tribes of Israel and the 
Apostles of the Lamb are its foundations and 
its gates. There, too, the glad throng are 
not a stranger folk, who look askance as 
some new-comer enters the pearly door. 


* And at first, without surprise, 
We shall meet with human eyes.” 


We see the streets thronged with spirits 
of just men made perfect, martyrs and saints 
whose names have been oriflammes of the 
church below; faces for which we hunger 
now shall meet us as of old, smiling with the 
sinile of those whom God hath kissed, radiant 
with new light and new joy, yet familiar; 
we shall sit down with no unrecognisable 
company, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of God. Yes, and when we 
ask for One whom above all others the 
grateful heart will long to see, we shall 
behold Him, who loved us and brought us 
to our loved ones, the Chief among ten 
thousand, the altogether lovely, the King in 
His beauty ; but a beauty which our redeemed 
hearts will recognise in the beauty of His 
| suffering and dying love. He will be seen, 
| the Light of the city, the Lamb that had 
| been slain. 

Thus does religion, while she gratifies us 
| with the promise of things fresh, and fair, 
and new, yet pledge herself to be the guardian 
of all that holy love would fain see preserved. 
New will be all things, yet only as Earth 
is new-robed in the spring-time, and still 
remains our much-loved mother Earth, Thus 
docs He who sits upon the Throne bid us 
see that in all the changes and confusions of 
Earth which perplex, nothing that is precious 
shall be lost; all that is weak and withered 
shall be made strong and fresh ; all that holy 
love cherishes shall be brought back to us 
fair and bright as summer morn by Him, 
who, loving all that seems at strife with 
faith and love, is even now making all things 
new. Oh, that while He thus toils, building 
up out of ruins our new home for us, we 
may be renewed by that spirit which will 
enable us to discern its fair and far-shining 
palaces ; that our wills and_hearts, renewed 
by His spirit, and by His discipline in life, 
may be new creatures here, and meet 
wear the new name in His presence who 
makes all things new. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


« (NOME in, come in,” said Basil, clutching 

old Corrie by the arm, as though he 
feared to lose him, and dragging him into the 
house ; “this is indeed a meeting to be thank- 
ful for. It is I who am in luck.” 

He regarded it as an omen of good fortune. 
If old Corrie were thus unexpectedly found, 
why not Newman Chaytor? And, besides, 
here was a trusty friend upon whom he could 
rely—here was a man whose evidence would 
go far to establish his identity, to restore his 
good name, to give the lie to his traducers. 
He looked upon this meeting as the opening 
of a brighter chapter in his strange career, 
and with this cheering thought in his mind | 
he ascended the stairs to his one room at | 
the top of the house, still keeping tight hold | 
of Corrie, who accompanied him, willingly | 
enough, in a kind of amazed silence. 

“] must find a candle,” said Basil, push- 
ing old Corrie into the room before him. | 
“You won't run away, Corrie ?” 

“No fear, Master Basil,” replied Corrie. | 
“T am not ina run-away humour. Shouldn’t | 
wonder, supposing I get encouragement, if I | 
develop the qualities of a leech.” 

“T promise you encouragement enough,” 
said Basil, with a blithe laugh. His spirits | 
were almost joyous ; youth seemed to be re- 
turning to him. | 

“Till wait for proof,” observed Corrie sen- | 
tentiously. ‘Friends are none so plentiful | 
in this hard world.” 

“True, true,” assented Basil, groping about | 
for the candie. ‘You could swear to me in | 
the dark, eh ?” 

“Tf needful.” 

“That’s more than some would do in the | 
full light of the blessed sun. I could sing | 
for joy.” 

“Hold your hand, Master Basil; let us 
exchange a few more words in darkness. I 
am speculating whether you are changed.” 

“What do you think, Corrie ?” 

“I think not, but what man can be sure ? 
I have been sore beset since we last talked 
together.” 

Pia We have been rowing in the same boat, 
en.” 

“You have met with misfortunes, too ? 
Have they soured you ?” 
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“They have brought sorrow and doubt in 
their train, but there is sweetness still in the 
world. This meeting is a proof.” 

“You live high up, and the house is the 
house of poor people. Birds of a feather 
flock together. 
go away.” 

“Tf you attempt it I shall assault you. 
Corrie, old friend, you have dropped upon 
me like a messenger from heaven. Here is 
the candle at last. Now we can have a good 
look at each other.” 

They gazed in silence for a few moments, 
and Bazil was grieved to see old Corrie in 
rags. Beneath the bluff honesty of his face 
there were undeniable marks of privation, 
but despite these signs there was a gleam of 
humour still in his eyes. 

“Well, Master Basil?” said he presently. 

“IT am truly sorry, dear old friend,” said 
Basil, holding out his hand. ‘ You have had 
some hard knocks.” 

“You may say that. It hasbeen acase of 
battledore and shuttlecock—the battledore a 
stone one and the shuttlecock a poor bit of 
ironbark, with such a mockery of feathers in 
it that the moment it was knocked up it fell 
down like a lump of lead. If I puzzle you, 
Master Basil, you puzzle me. There is some- 
thing in you I can’t exactly read. Your 
clothes are not what I should like to see 
you wear, though they are the clothes of 
a prince compared with mine. This room is 
the room of a man pretty low down in the 
world,” and here Old Corrie added with a 
laugh, “the higher up you live the lower 
down youare—and yet you have the air of a 
man who is not hard up.” 

“ Regarding me,” said Basil, “ as a bundle 
of contradictions, you are nearer the mark 
than you could suppose yourself to be. But 
surely I am forgetting my manners and my 
duties as a host.” He opened a cupboard, 
and drew therefrom bread, butter, cheese, 
and a bottle of ale, which he uncorked. 


Perhaps, after all, I had best 


| Plates, glasses, and knives were on the table 


inatrice. ‘Fall to, Corrie.” 

“You can spare it, Master Basil ?” 

“T can spare it, Corrie. You share with 
me from this time forth. Do you live near 
here ?” 

“Very near,” replied Old Corrie, pointing 
to the window. “The sky is my roof.” 
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“It has been mine. We'll house you 
better. I drink love and friendship to a dear 
old friend.” 

They clinked glasses, and Corrie ate like a 
famished man. The meal being done he 
said, 

“T’ve been on my beam-ends in Australia, 
but starving in this country isa very different 
pair of shoes. It’s a near thing here between 
want and death—so near that they touch 
often and join hands in grim partnership. 
I’ve seen it done, and a dead woman before 
me. Now, in Australia, unless it comes to 
being lost in the bush—where it’s no man’s 
fault but the explorer’s—I never heard of a 
case. There’s stone-breaking atall events to 
tide over the evil day. Ive had more than 
one turn at it, and been thankful to get it to 
do, as every honest and willing man would 
be. Different in England, Master Basil, 
where they’ve brought civilisation down toa 
fine point. Did you take notice how I ate 
my supper? More like a wild beast than a 
man—and now, with a full stomach, I am 
thoroughly ashamed of myself. Not that I 
am loth to accept your hospitality ; it’s the 
need of it that riles me. That’s where the 
shoes really pinches.” 

“JT can sympathise with you, Corrie. By 
the way, I am in your debt.” 

** How so, Master Basil ?” 

“‘Over the water yonder I borrowed a 
mare of you, and managed to lose it. You 
remember. I wanted to get from Bidaud’s 
plantation to Gum Flat Township—a grue- 
some journey it turned out to be—and you 
lent me your mare. When I returned and 
reported the matter to you my pockets were 
empty, and not a word of reproach did you 
fling at me. I couldn’t pay the debt then— 
I can now.” 

“Hold hard a bit, Master Basil; let me 
turn the thing over in my mind.” Basil 
humoured him, and there was a brief silence. 
Then Corrie said, “It is a simple justice that 
the mare should be paid for if you can afford 
it.” 

“T can afford it. Why, if I had my own 
this night I should be worth sixty thousand 
pounds.” 

“Some one has cheated you, Master 
Basil ?” 

“More than cheated me ; has done me the 
foulest wrong. You shall hear all by-and- 
by. But I still have money I can call my 
own. The robber, unknown to himself, is 
making restitution by driblets. Here you 
are, Corrie.” He had counted out thirty 
. pounds, which he now pushed over to Corrie 





—————_____ 


Corrie counted it, but did 


across the table. 
not take it up. 

“Tf this is for the mare, Master Basil, it’s 
too much.” 

“Too little, you mean.” 

“Too much by twenty pounds. The old 
mare might have fetched a ten-pound note in 
a sale-yard, and more likely than not would 
have been knocked down for a fiver. So [’]] 
take ten, if youdon’t mind, Master Basil, and 
we'll ery quits on that account. I wouldn't 
take that if my pockets weren’t empty.” 

No persuasion on Basil’s part could induce 
Old Corrie to accept more than the ten 
pounds, and the young man was fain to 
yield. 

“You were quite in earnest,” said Old 
Corrie, “when you offered to give me a 
shakedown for the night ?” 

“Tve a mind to be angry with you,” re- 
sponded Basil, “for asking the question, 
Let us settle matters between us once and for 
all, Corrie. You had a good opinion of me 
once.” 

“JT had, Master Basil, and would have 
done much to serve you.” 

“You did do much—more than I had any 
right to expect, more than any other man 
did.” 

“Not more than one other man would 
have done,” said Old Corrie, eyeing Basil at- 
tentively, “if he had lived.” 

“ You refer to Anthony Bidaud ?” 

“Tdo. I haven’t forgotten him, nor little 
lady, nor that skunk of an uncle of hers.” 

“We have much to talk over, you and I,” 
said Basil, restraining the impulse to speak 
immediately of Annette, “but what is be- 
tween us must first be settled and clearly 
understood. You are right about Anthony 
Bidaud. He would have been the first, but 
he died before his intentions could be ful- 
filled. Next to him you stand, and surely 
you would not have been the friend you 
were to me if you had not esteemed and 
trusted me.” 

“That goes without saying.” 

“ As I was then, Corrie,” continued Basil, 
earnestly, “so I am now. I have passed 
through the fire, and suffering may still 
await me, but I am, and hope to remain, un- 
changed. Let us take up the thread of 
friendship where it was broken off, on the 
goldfields when Newman Chaytor and I 
were working together, and when you ét 
deavoured to persuade me to come home 
with you. Ah, what might I have been 
spared had I accepted your generous offer ! 
Corrie, if ever there was a time in my 
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+ when I most needed a true friend, it is now. 
There is vital work before me to do, and 
you, and you alone, can help me. By heavens, 
if you desert me I doubt whether I should 
be able to prove that I am I! Come, old 
friend, say that you believe in me as of old, 
and that you will stick by me as you would 
have done in the old Australian days.” 

“Say no more,” said Old Corrie. “I'll 
worry you no longer ; it’s scarcely fair play, 
for, Master Basil, I never doubted you in 
reality ; but poverty is proud and suspicious, 
and often behaves like an ill-trained watch- 
deg. ' And besides, there are times in some 
men’s lives when kindness is so rare and 
unexpected that it throws them off their 
balance. I don’t pretend to understand half 
you have said about yourself, but I'll wait 
till you explain, and then if I can help you 
in any way, here I am, ready. I am wonder- 
ing whether something that happened to me 
would be of interest to you—but, no, it is a 
foolish thought. Doubtless you have seen 


her, and now I come to think of it, perhaps 
there lies part of your trouble.” 

“Seen whom ?” asked Basil. 

“Little lady.” 

“No,” cried Basil, in great excitement, “I 
have not seen her, and I would give the best 


years of my life to find her. You know 
where she is ; you can take me to her !” 

“Steady, lad, steady. I haven’t seen her, 
and can’t take you to her, but there’s a sign- 
post that may show the way. ‘There’s no 
certainty in it; it’s just a chance. What do 
you say if I lead up to it? It’s late in the 
night, but I’ve no inclination to close my 
eyes, knowing I shouldn’t sleep a wink, I’m 
that stirred up.” 

“Neither could I sleep, Corrie. Let us 

sit and talk and smoke ; here’s a spare pipe 
and tobacco—and you shall tell me in your 
own way.” 
_ Corrie nodded, and filled his pipe, and lit 
it. Basil did the same, and waited in anxious 
expectancy, while Corrie puffed and contem- 
plated the ceiling meditatively. 

“In my own way, Master Basil.” 

“In your own way, Corrie.” 

“A round-about way, but there’s plenty 
of timé before daybreak, and then a couple 
of hours’ sleep will make us both fit. Old 


bushmen like ourselves won’t missone night’s 
Test, 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


THERE was distinct tenderness in old Cor- 


rie’s face as he watched the curling wreaths 
of smoke, 





“JT don’t lay claim to being a poet,” he 
said; “I leave that to my betters; but they 
almost seem to me to belong to poetry, these 
rings of smoke that come and go. They 
bring back old times, and I could fancy we 
were in the bush, sitting by the camp fire 
before turning in for the night, spinning 
yarns, and as happy as blackbirds in spring. 
There’s no life like it, Master Basil, say what 
they will of the pleasures of the city. Plea- 
sures! Good Lord! To think of the lives 
some lead here, and then to speak of pleasures! 
I’m not going to preach, however; the ship’s 
been battered about, but it has reached port” 
—he touched Basil’s hand gratefully—* and 
here sits the old bushman recalling old times. 
I shan’t dwell upon them because I know it 
would be trying your patience. Tdlike you 
to give me a little information about your- 
self before I go on.” 

“‘ Ask whatever you wish, Corrie.” 

“T left you on the goldfields, mates with 
Newman Chaytor, of whom, as you know, I 
did not have a good opinion.” 

“However badly you thought of him, you 
were justified.” 

“ You found him out at last.” 

“T found him out at last.” 

“Did it take you long ?” 

“Years.” 

“Sorry to hear it. Did you get toa proper 
knowledge of him suddenly or gradually ¢” 

“ Suddenly.” 

“And all the time he was practising on 
you ?” 

“He was.” 

“Master Basil,” said old Corrie, gravely, 
“you were never fit to battle with human 
nature ; you never understood the worst half 
of it.” 

“Perhaps not, Corrie, but I understand it 
now. Newman Chaytor is a black-hearted 
villain.” 

“T am not surprised to hear you say so; 
I had my suspicions of him from the first. 
Unreasonable, I grant you, no grounds to 
go upon; but there they were, and I am 
sorry, for your sake, that they proved true. 
Where’s my gentleman now ?” 

“In Europe, somewhere. I am hunting 
for him ; it will be a dark day for the traitor 
when I come face to face with him.” 

Old Corrie looked at Basil keenly from 
under his eyebrows. “Do you want my 
assistance here ?” he asked. 

“T do. You must be with me, by my side, 
when he and I are together. With your 
aid, I succeed ; without it, I fail. Do you 
require an incentive? I will give you two.” 
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‘“‘T require none; it is sufficient that you 
want me and that you believe I can be of 
assistance to you.” 

“ Still I will give you the two incentives. 
One is, that it is not alone Newman Chaytor 
I am fighting: linked with him, if I have not 
been misinformed, is an associate worthy of 
him—Gilbert Bidaud.” 

‘Little lady’s uncle. 
and Chaytor. 
would do it.” 

“The other is, that I am not only fighting 
to defeat these scoundrels, but to save your 
little lady Annette.” 


A precious pair, he 
If I needed spurring, this 


“Enough, enough,” said old Corrie; “ Ill 


bide my time to learn. Meanwhile, I pledge 
myself to you. Why, Master Basil, to give 
those two men their deserts, and to serve 
you and little lady, I'd go through fire 
and water. I will unfold my budget first, 
and will make it as short as I can. When 
I left you on the gold-fields, I did what 
many another foolish fellow has done, went 
to Sydney and spent a week or two there on 
the spree. What kind of pleasure is to be 
got out of that operation heaven only knows, 
but it is supposed to be the correct thing for 
a brainless, lucky gold-digger to do, and it 
leaves him probably with empty pockets, and 
certainly with a headache and heartache that 
ought to teach him to be wiser in future. 
There was no excuse for me: I wasn’t a 
young man, and wasn’t fond of drink, and 
when at the end of a fortnight I came to 
my sober senses, I said, ‘Corrie, you’re an 
old fool,’ and I never said a truer thing. 
That fortnight cost me a hundred pounds, 
I reckon. I treated every man whose face 
I recognised, and a good many that were 
strange to me, and I think it was the face 
of a gentleman I met in Pitt Street who 
looked at me in a kind of wonder, that 
pulled me up short. Somehow or other he 
reminded me of you, Master Basil, though 
he wasn’t a bit like you ; but he was a gen- 
tleman, and you are a gentleman, and the 
thought ran into my head like a flash of fire, 
‘What would Master Basil think of me if 
he saw me now?’ It staggered me, and I 
felt as if I was behaving like a traitor to 
you to so forget myself. You had given 
me your friendship, and I was showing 
that I was unworthy of it. I made my way 
back to the hotel I was staying at, and 
plunged my head into a bucket of water, and 
kept it there until I had washed away the 
fumes of half the cursed liquor I had poured 
down my throat. Then I went to my bed- 
room, locked the door, threw myself on the 








bed, and slept myself sober. ‘ Never again, 
Corrie, old boy,’ I said, ‘neveragain.’ And 
I never did again, although I did some foolish 
things afterwards that were quite as unwise 
though less disgraceful. I took ship home 
and landed at St. Katherine’s Docks with 
four thousand pounds in my pocket. Yes, 
Master Basil, 1 had made that much and 
more on the gold-fields, and it ought to have 
lasted me my life. You shall hear how long 
it did lastme. As a matter of course I was 
regularly knocked over when I walked 
through London streets. The crowds of 
people, the gay shops, the cabs and ’busses, 
and carriages, the hurly-burly, the great 
buildings, almost took my breath away, | 
looked back at my old life in the woods, 
swinging my axe, felling trees, and splitting 
slabs, with my laughing jackass on a branch 
near me, and the hum of nature all around 
me, and I hardly knew whether I was awake 
or dreaming. WasI happy in the London 
streets? 1 can’t say; I was certainly be- 
wildered, and that, mayhap, prevented me 
from thinking of things inasensible way. | 
was looking in a shop window, speculating 
whether I oughtn’t to buy some of the bright 
ties for sale there, when a voice at my elbow 
said, ‘Good day, mate.’ ‘Good day, mate,’ 
said I, though the man was a stranger to me, 
at least I thought so at the moment, but he 
soon unsettled my thought. ‘ Where have I 
met you, mate?’ said he. ‘In what part of 
the world?’ ‘On the gold-fields, perhaps, 
said I, like an innocent pigeon. ‘Most 
likely,’ he said, ‘on the gold-fields. Your 
face strikes me as familiar, but I don’t re- 
member your name.’ ‘My name is Corrie, 
said I; ‘Old Corrie I used to be called,’ 
‘No,’ he said, shaking his head ; ‘I don’t re- 
member it. I’ve seen you on the gold-fields, 
that’s all, and it’s only because I never forget 
a face that I took the liberty of speaking to 
you. I ask your pardon.’ ‘No offence, 
mate,’ I said, and I shook the hand he held 
out before he left me. Now, Master 
Basil, if that man had said, when I told him 
my name, that we were old acquaintances, I 
should have been suspicious of him, but his 
honest admission (it seemed honest) that he 
only recognised my face because he’d seen it 
once or twice on the gold-fields—which would 
have been the most natural thing in the 
world—made me look upon him_ with 
favour, and as he walked away, I gazed after 
him with a feeling of regret that he should 
leave me so quickly. He may have gone 
a dozen yards when he looked back over 
his shoulder, and seeing me staring after 
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him, turned with a smile, and joined me 

in. ‘It looks churlish scudding off so 
unceremoniously,’ said he, ‘when I might 
by chance be of service to you. When did 
you arrive?’ ‘ I landed this morning,’ I said, 
and I mentioned the name of the ship. 
‘Have you friends in London?’ he asked. 
‘No,’ said I, ‘I am a stranger here.’ ‘Then 
you haven't taken lodgings yet,’ said he. 
‘No,’ I answered, ‘and to tell you the truth 
I am puzzled where to go.’ He offered to 
advise me, and I gladly availed myself of 
the offer. ‘Come and have a chop with me 
first,’ said he, and we went to an eating-house 
all gilt and glass—I found out afterwards 
that the street we were in was Cheapside— 
and had a chop and some beer. ‘ He threw 
half-a-sovereign to the waiter, but I objected 
to it, saying 1 would pay. He insisted, say- 
ing he had invited me; but I insisted too, 
saying I had plenty of money, and would 
take it as a favour if he would let me have 
my way. The friendly wrangle ended in 
each of us paying his own score, and then, 
as though we had known each other all our 
lives, we went out together to a quiet hotel, 
in a narrow street in the Strand, down by 
the river, where I engaged a bedroom. [I'll 
cut a long story short, Master Basil, so far 
as my new friend goes, by telling you how 
it ended with me and him. He was so 
clever, and I was so simple, that he wormed 
himself completely into my confidence, and I 
thought myself lucky in having made such a 
friend. He told me all about himself, and I 
told him all about myself; it was a regular 
case of Siamese twins : we were never apart. 
One day he spoke of speculation, and of 
doubling one’s money in a week, and doubling 
it again when the opportunity offered, which 
wasn’t too often. ‘Of your four thousand 
pounds you make eight,’ said he, ‘of your 
eight thousand you make sixteen, and if you 
like to stop, why there you are, you know.’ 
Yes, there I was, and no mistake. The 
opportunity that presented itself to my con- 
fidential friend was something in my way— 
& quartz reef on the Avoca, to be formed 
Into a company. He showed me figures 
which I couldn’t dispute, and didn’t wish to 
dispute. The truth is, Master Basil, he had 
dazzled me. Sixteen thousand pounds was 
certainly better than four, and to be content 
with one when you had only to put your 
hame on a piece of paper to secure the other 
Was the act of a simpleton. The upshot of 
It was that I went into the company and 
signed away the whole of my money with 
the exception of a hundred pounds, and very 





soon found out that I had signed it away for 
ever and aday. Good-bye, my three thou- 
sand nine hundred pounds, and good-bye to 
my dear friend who had tickled me into his 
web and made mincemeat of me. I never 
saw anything of either money or friend 
again.” 

Old Corrie paused to load his pipe, which 
gave Basil time to remark— 

“You said just now that I knew nothing 
of the worst side of human nature. How 
about yourself, Corrie ¢” 

“It was my one mistake, Master Basil,” 
replied Corrie, composedly. ‘“There’s no 
excuse for me ; I was an old fool. Let me 


have four thousand pounds again, and see if. 


I'm bit a second time. Now, being stranded 
with about enough to keep a fellow but little 
more than a year, what was I todo? HI 
had been the wise man I’m trying to make 
myself out to be, I should have taken pas- 
sage to Australia, and taken up my old 
life there. But more than one thing held 
me back, and kept me here. First, there was 
a foolish pride ; to retreat was to confess my- 
self beaten. Second, there was the chance of 
meeting with the friend who had diddled me; 
it was about as strong as one thread of a 
spider’s web, but I dangled it before me. 
Third, I had never known what it was to be 
without a crust of bread, and therefore had 
no fears on that score. Another thing per- 
haps, which only just now occurs to me, kept 
me in this country. When I wasa youngster 
there was a fatalist among my acquaintances. 
He was the only thoroughly happy man I have 
ever known. Nothing worried or disturbed 
him; he was a poor man, and he never 
grumbled at being poor; he met with mis- 
fortunes, and he accepted them smilingly, 
and never struggled against them ; if-he had 
broken his leg, and it had to be amputated, 
he wouldn’t have winced during the opera- 
tion. He had what he called a philosophical 
theory, and he explained it tome. ‘Nothing 
that anyone can do,’ he said, ‘will prevent 
anything occurring. Everything that is going 
to happen is set down beforehand, and an 
army ten million strong couldn’t stop a straw 
from blowing a certain way if fate ordained 
that it was to blow that way. You can’t 
prevent yourself from being imposed upon, 
from being poor, from being rich, from 
being sick, from being healthy, from liv- 
ing till you're a hundred, from dying 
when youre twenty, from having a wife 
and blooming family, from living alone im a 
garret. Therefore,’ said he, ‘it’s of no use 
bothering about things. Do as I do— 
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take ’em easy.’ ‘But how,’ I said once to | nor smooth enough for a horse. A donkey, 


him, ‘if I’ve got a different temper from 
yours, and worry myself to death about 
trifles?’ ‘Then you are much to be pitied,’ 
said he, ‘ and I shall not trouble myself about 
you.’ I pressed him, though, a little. ‘If a 
man is good?’ I asked. ‘He is fated to be 
good,’ he answered. ‘If he is a murderer ?’ 
lasked. ‘He is fated to be a murderer,’ he 
answered. ‘If he is born to be hanged, 
hanged he will be, as sure as there’s a sun 
above us.’ Well now, Master Basil, perhaps 
it was fated that I should remain in England 
in order to meet with a certain adventure 
which I will tell you of presently, and after- 
wards to meet you here in London to-night 
to assist you to a fated end.” 

“Tt is a hateful theory,” said Basil. “Were 
it true, vice would be as meritorious as virtue, 
and monsters of iniquity would rank side by 
side with angels of goodness. Go on with 
your story, Corrie, and put fatalism aside.” 

“So be it. Anyway, there I was, as my 
friend said, with a hundred pounds in my 
pocket instead of sixteen thousand. I wasn’t 
quite devoid of prudence; I knew that a 
hundred pounds wouldn’t last very long, and 
that it would be as well if I could hit upon 
some plan to earn a livelihood. It was the 


hop-picking season. ‘I'll doa little hopping,’ 
said I, and off I set towards the heart of 
Kent for an autumn tour, seasoned with so 
many or so few shillings a day. On the 
second night of my tramp I missed my way. 
I was in a woody country, with the usual 


puzzling tracks and fences. The night was 
fine, but very dark. Camping out in Eng- 
land isa very different thing from camping 
out in Australia, and I didn’t intend to camp 
out here if I could help it. But I was tired, 
and I squatted myself on the grass which 
grew on a hill side, and thought I'll rest 
an hour, and then stumble onwards on the 
chance of reaching a village where I could 
get.a night’s lodging. I was very comfort- 
able; my legs hung down, there was a rest 
for my back, and without any intention of 
doing so, I fell asleep. I was awakened by 
something alive and warm quite close to me ; 
I could not see what it was, because when I 
opened my eyes I found that the night, from 
being dark, had got black. There was not a 
star visible—everything was black, above, 
below, around. But what was the object 
close tome? I put out my hand and felt 
flesh covered with hair. ‘A dog,’ thought I; 
but passing my hand along the body I dis- 
missed the dog idea, in consequence of the 
size of the animal. It was not high enough 





—_ 


perhaps; but if a donkey, why was i 
muzzled? The creature uttered no sound 
while my hand was upon it, but when | 
took my hand away to get a match—the 
only means at my command to obtain g 
view of my strange companion—it put its 
head upon my arm, and then a foot, just 
as though it wanted to pull me along in 
some particular direction—and then I heard 
a growl. It made me start, though it was 
not a threatening growl, and I wondered what 
sort of animal this could be that had attached 
itself to me at such a time and in sucha 
place. The next sound I heard was the 
clank of a chain. I should have taken to 
my heels if I had not been deterred by 
the thought that it might be safer to keep 
still, so I softly took out my match-box 
and struck a light—and there, with onlya 
few inches between our faces, was a 

brown bear. I was startled, but I soon 
got over my fears. I struck half a dozen 
matches, one after the other, to geta 
good look at my new mate, and with the 
lighting of each fresh match I became more 
assured. I took its paw in my hand, and 
found that its claws had been pared down; 
it opened its mouth, and there was scarcely 
a tooth in it; I happened to hold up my 
arm, with the lighted match in my hand, and 
the bear immediately stood on its hind legs 
and pawed the air. I jumped immediately 
at the right conclusion. The creature was 
a harmless performing bear, and it had 
either escaped from its master, or the man 
was not far off, and it wished to lead me to 
him. I madeanexperiment. I rose, picked 
up the end of the chain, and cried ‘ March!’ 
March the bear did, and I after it, for about 
a mile, and then it lay down by something 
on the road, and moaned. I declare, Master 
Basil, there was a human sound in that moan, 
and I knelt by its side and took a man’s 
head on my knee. He was a foreigner, but 
could speak fairly good English, and he told 
me that he had met with an accident, having 
slipped on his ankle, and could not walk. 
‘Bruno went for assistance,’ said Bruno’ 
master. ‘Good Bruno! Good Bruno!’ The 
kind voice of the man attracted me; the 
affection between bear and master attracted 
me; and I asked what I could do, saying the 
country was strange to me, and I did not 
know my way. ‘But I know,’ said the maa; 
‘there is a village two miles off. Help mé 
to get on Bruno’s back, and we will go ther®, 
if you-will be so good as to keep with me 
I said I would keep with him, partly 
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cause I wanted a bed to sleep in myself, 
and partly because I should be glad to be 
of service to him. With some difficulty 
I got him on Bruno’s back—the man was 
in pain, but he bore it well—and the 
three of us trudged through the dark 
roads to the village, the man with his head 
on my shoulder to keep his balance. It 
wasn’t easy to get a lodging ; every house was 
shut, and then there was the bear, that no- 
body cared to take in, not believing it was a 
harmless creature. However, we managed it 
at last; Bruno was fastened up in an empty 
stable, and I helped its master to a room 
where there were a couple of straw beds. His 
ankle was badly sprained, and the next morn- 
ing it was very little better. He managed to 
limp out, and the pair of us, leading the bear, 
trudged to a common where a village fair 
was being held, and there Bruno’s master 
began to put the bear through its perform- 
ances, Pain compelled him to stop, and he 
asked me to take his place, instructing me 
what words and gestures to use to make the 
patient creature do this or that. I got along 
so well that I was quite proud of myself, and 
the comicality of my suddenly becoming a 
showman never struck me till the evening, 
when the day’s work was done. ‘You’ve come 


to something, Corrie,’ said I, and I shook 
with laughter. After tea the man counted 
up the takings, which amounted to close on 
ten shillings, and divided them into three 


parts. ‘One for Bruno,’ said he, ‘one for 
me, one for you.’ He pointed to my share, 
and I took it and pocketed it as though I had 
been in the business all my life. Again, 
Master Basil, I’m going to cut a long story 
short. I could talk all night about my 
adventures with Bruno and its master, but I 
must come to the pith of my story. Take it, 
then, that the three of us travelled about for 
nearly twelve months, just managing to pick 
up a living, that my foreign mate fell sick 
and had to go into a hospital, that he died 
there, and that at his death I found myself 
with Bruno on my hands, established as a 
regular showman. I accepted the position ; 
I could do nothing else ; I couldn’t run away 
from the bear because I felt I should in some 
way be held answerable to the law for deser- 
tion; we belonged to each other, and it 
wasn’t at my option to dissolve the partner- 
ship. My little stock of money was dimin- 
ished by this time in consequence of my 
mate’s illness and the expenses of his funeral, 
and I knew that Bruno’s antics would always 
earn me a few shillings a week. So there we 
Were, Bruno and I, going about the country 





with never a word or growl of disagreement 
between us till we came to a fashionable 
sea-side place called Bournemouth. I had 
gone through the performances, and Bruno 
and I were walking from street to street 
looking for another pitch when I was struck 
almost dumb with amazement at a sound 
that reached my ears. It was the voice of a 
bird speaking some words in a loud key, and 
the words were—what do you think, Master 
Basil?” 

“T can’t imagine, Corrie,” replied Basil. 

‘The words were, ‘ Little lady, little lady ! 
Basil and Annette! Basil, Basil, Basil—dear 
Basil !’” 

* Corrie,” cried Basil, in a voice of wonder 
and joy, “ you are not deceiving me!” 

“No, Master Basil, I am telling you the 
plain truth. You may imagine by your own 
feelings the effect those words had upon me. 
What bird but the magpie I had trained and 
taught for little lady could have uttered 
them? And after all these years, too! I 
could scarcely believe my ears, but there was 
the bird, piping away at a window—I turned 
and saw it in a cage—calling to me, in a 
manner of speaking, to come and say how 
do you do? I went straight up to the house 
and knocked at the door. The woman who 
opened it started back at sight of the bear. 
‘It won't hurt you, ma’am,’I said, ‘there’s 
not a bit of vice in it. I’ve come to ask you 
something about a bird you’ve got. It’s an 
old friend of mine, and I trained it for a 
young lady in Australia, and taught it some 
of the things it says.’ ‘Sure enough,’ said 
the woman, keeping as far away from Bruno 
as she could, ‘the bird’s an Australian bird, 
and the young lady it belongs to was born in 
Australia. Emily’s not at home now—’ ‘ Not 
Emily, ma’am, begging your pardon,’ I said, 
interrupting her ; ‘ Miss Annette’s the young 
lady I mean. Her father’s name was Bidaud, 
and Basil, one of the names I taught the 
magpie to speak, was a dear friend of hers 
and mine.’ ‘Oh yes,’ said the woman, ‘I 
know all about that. My daughter Emily is 
Miss Bidaud’s maid, and she is taking care of 
the bird for her mistress for a little while. 
Emily’s home for a holiday, but she’s gone to 
see some friends in London, and won’t be 
back till the day after to-morrow. Can I do 
anything for you?’ ‘You can tell me, if 
you please,’ said I, ‘where Miss Annette is. 
I’m sure she'll be glad to see me.’ My idea 
was, Master Basil, to see little lady and ask 
her if she had any news of you, though I wan- 
ted, too, to see her for her own sake. Well, 
all at once the woman grew suspicious of me, 
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and instead of speaking civil she spoke snap- 
pish. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I shan’t tell you any- 
thing about Miss Bidaud. You're a show- 
man, travelling about with a big, nasty bear, 
and likely as not you're up to no good.’ I 
didn’t fire up ; the woman had fair reason on 
her side. ‘I’m a respectable man, ma’am,’ I 
said, ‘and it’s only by accident I came into 
company with Bruno. My name’s Corrie, and 
Miss Annette would thank you for telling 
me where she is.’ But she wouldn’t, Master 
Basil ; all that I could get out of her 
was that I might come and see Emily the 
day after to-morrow, and her daughter could 


then do as she liked about telling me what I 


wanted to know. I went away with the 
determination to come back and have a talk 
with little lady’s maid, but things don’t 
always turn out as we want them to do. 
Very seldom indeed. That night there was 
a great hubbub in the place I was stopping 
at. Bruno had broke loose and gone good- 
ness knows where, and all sorts of stupid 
stories got about that the bear was mad 
and was biting everybody it met. I had 
to go in search of the creature, and the 
police kept me in sight. A pretty dance 
Bruno led me. I was hunting for it three 
days and nights, and when I found it at last 
it was in a sorry plight. I shall never for- 
get that evening, Master Basil. I don’t 
know the rights of the story, but I was 
certain that Bruno had been set upon by 
dogs and men—it had marks of fresh wounds 
upon its body—and been hunted from place 
to place. When I caught sight of the bear it 
was lying by the side of a little pool, and at 
a little distance were some twenty men and 
boys pelting it with stones. 1 scattered 
them right and left, and knelt by Bruno’s 
side. The poor beast tried to raise its head, 
but couldn’t, and I got some water from the 
pool, which was all mudded with the stone- 
throwing, and bathed its mouth. It thanked 
me with its eyes—it did, Master Basil—and 
did its best to lick my hand. Its chest went 
up and down like billows of the sea, and 
once it gave a great sob as if its heart was 
broke. After that it got quieter, but it 
could neither eat nor drink. A policeman 
came up and told me to move on. ‘Come, 
Bruno,’ I said, ‘march, my man. The law’s 
got its eyes on you.’ The creature actually 
managed to stand, and, more. than that, got 
up on its hind legs as it did when it was per- 
forming. It pawed the air a little, and 
looked at me for orders, and then fell down 
all of a heap. ‘Come,’ said the policeman, 
‘ you must move on, the pair of you.’ ‘ Not 





possible, the pair of us,’ said I, sorrowfully, 
‘Try if your truncheon can bring it to life’ 
Bruno dead was much more difficult to man. 
age than Bruno alive. I had to pay money 
to get rid of its body, and then somebody 
summoned me for a scratch or a bite Bruno 
had given him, he said, and I had to pay 
money for that. All this took me some 
time, and I had very little money left at the 
end of it. I hadn’t the heart to go back to 
Bournemouth to get little lady’s address, 
What should I do with it when I gotit? Go 
to her and beg? No, I was too proud for 
that. Most likely she was with her uncle, 
Mr. Gilbert Bidaud, the gentleman who 
wouldn’t respect a dead brother’s word, and 
I knew what I might expect from him. §o 
I gave up the idea, and came to London— 
came here to starve, Master Basil, for I could 
get no work to do, and have gone through 
more than I care to tell of. If I hadn’t met 
you to-night I should have wandered about 
the streets, as I’ve done for many and many 
a night already ; but I’ll not dwell upon it, 
I’ve told my story as straight as I coild.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“TT is a strange story,” said Basil, “but 
less strange than the story I have to relate. 
We have both experienced the pangs of 
hunger and solitude, with wealth and luxury 
all around us. What chiefly interests me is 
your adventure in Bournemouth. Emily, you 
said, is the name of Annette’s maid ?” 

“So her mother said.” 

“ And the mother’s name ?” 

“T ascertained that—Crawford.” 

“Do you know the name of the street in 
which she lives ?” 

“Lomax Road. I put it down on paper.” 

“Tf we were in Bournemouth, you could 
take me to the house ?” 

“ Straight.” 

“ We will go there to-morrow ; there will 
be little sleep for us to-night, Corrie. As 
regards Annette, do you draw any conclusion 
about her character—for the child and the wo- 
man are frequently at odds with one another 
—from the incident of the bird ?” 

“TI do, Master Basil. I draw the sign of 
constancy. None but a constant nature 
would have kept the bird so long, would 
have valued it so long, would have taught it 
new words.” 

“ New words 

“Yes, Master Basil. 


1” 


If it said ‘dear 
Basil’ once, it said it twenty times, W 
the woman and I were talking. When 
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gave the bird to little lady it couldn’t say 
‘dear,’ so she must have taught the lesson 
with her own pretty lips. A straw will tell 
which way the wind blows.” 

“Thank you, Corrie. When you have 
heard me out you will understand what all 
this means to me.” 

The recital of his adventures occupied him 
over an hour, and Corrie listened with bent 
brows and without a single word of interrup- 
tion. His pipe went out, and he made no 
attempt to relight it ; the only movement he 
made was to turn his head occasionally, as 
though something Basil had just said had 
inspired a new thought. Basil brought his 
narrative down to this very night, and paused 
only when he came to where old Corrie ac- 
costed him at the street door. 

“What do you think of it, Corrie?” he 
asked, when he had finished. 

“Tt is wonderful,” said Corrie. “‘ My story 
is but a molehill by the side of your moun- 
tain. There’s no time to lose, Master Basil ; 
a day, an hour, may be precious, if little lady 
is to be saved.” 

“No time shall be lost,” said Basil ; “an 
hour’s rest in our clothes after we've done 
talking, and at daybreak we are off to see 
how soon and how quickly we can get to 
Bournemouth. Thereis a question I haven’t 
asked you. How long is it since you were 
in Bournemouth ?” 

“Tt must be six months, quite ; but I kept 
no count of time. What a fool I was not to 
go back and see Emily Crawford !” 

“We'll waste no time in lamenting. What 
is past is past, and no man can foresee what 
isin the future. Do you see, now, how im- 
portant your evidence is likely to be to me ? 
Without it I might be compelled to pass 
through life bearing the shameful name of 
the villain who betrayed me. Corrie, there 
are anxious and dreaded possibilities in the 
future to which I dare not give utterance. I 
can only hope and work. Now let us rest.” 

He wanted Corrie to take his bed, but 
Corrie refused, and, throwing himself on the 
floor, was soon asleep. Not so Basil; the 
events of the night had been too exciting 
for forgetfulness, and though he dozed off 
now and then, his brain did not rest a 
moment. He was none the worse for it in 
the morning ; despite the trials he had under- 
gone, his naturally strong constitution as- 
serted itself and enabled him to bear a more 
than ordinary amount of fatigue. The mo- 
ment he arose from his bed old Corrie jumped 
to his feet as brisk as a lark. 

“I'm a new man, Master Basil,” he said; 





“the prospect of something to do is as good 
as wine to me. There’s no curse like the 
curse of idleness.” 

They washed and breakfasted, and then 
went out. It was early morning, and there 
were not many people astir. 

“We are going first,” said Basil, “to see 
Mr. Philpott, of whom I told you last night. 
I have an impression that Mr. Gitbert Bidaud 
is not in England. If we are fortunate 
enough in striking the trail, and he is in a 
foreign country, the task we are set upon 
may be long and difficult. I am debating 
whether it would be advisable to ask Phil 
pott to accompany us.” 

“From your opinion of him,” said Corrie, 
“he is a man to be trusted.” 

** Thoroughly.” 

“In a foreign country I should be next 
door to useless, except to prove that you are 
yourself. Mr. Philpott is accustomed to such 
jobs as this, and knows the tricks of hunting 
men down. I should say, take him.” 

“T will, if he is agreeable. He doesn’t 
know who I really am, though he has per- 
haps a suspicion of the truth, and it will be 
necessary that I should tell him my story. 
If he can come with us I shall have no hesi- 
tation in confiding in him.” 

They found the Philpott family at break- 
fast. 

“T thought we were early birds, sir,” said 
Mr. Philpott, while his wife dusted two 
chairs for the visitors, “but there are other 
birds, I see, more wide-awake than we are. 
Why, it’s barely seven o'clock! Breakfast 
done when the clock strikes—that’s my notion 
of bringing up a family.” 

“T’ve something of importance to say to 
you,” said Basil, “when you’ve finished.” 

“Finished now, sir,” said Philpott; “al- 
ways ready for business. We'll talk outside 
if you don’t mind. Mother hasn’t had time 
to do the rooms yet.” 

They walked up and down the quiet street, 
and after Basil had ascertained that Philpott 
was able and willing to accompany him, and 
that the next train for Bournemouth did not 
start for a couple of hours, he communicated 
to Philpott all he considered it necessary that 
worthy man should know of his history. 

“A singular story, sir,” said Philpott, 
“about as good as anything that’s come my 
way up to now. I always told mother there 
was something out of the common about you. 
That Mr. Chaytor must be an out-and-outer 
—as cunning as they make ’em nowadays. 
It’s as well you should have a man like me 
with you. I know the ropes; you don’t. 
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Let’s get to the office, sir. I must give ’em 
notice I’m going away on an important job. 
Luckily there’s nothing very particular on 
hand just now.” 

This preliminary was soon accomplished, 
and Basil and his companions arrived at 
Waterloo Station a few minutes before the 
train started for Bournemouth. On the road 
it was arranged that Basil should go alone to 
Mrs. Crawford’s house. 

“The woman might be frightened,” said 
Philpott, “at three men coming to make in- 
quiries. Toa gentleman like you she will 
be open and frank.” 

Leaving Old Corrie and Philpott on thé 
beach, Basil walked to Lomax. Road, the 
number of the house in which Mrs. Crawford 
lived being 14, as he was informed by an 
obliging resident. He lingered outside, and 
looked up at the windows for signs of the 
magpie, but no sound reached his ears, and 
with somewhat of a despondent feeling he 
knocked at the door, So much depended upon 
the next few minutes! If he should have to 
leave Mrs. Crawford unsatisfied, without a 
clue to guide him, he would be no further 
advanced than on the day he first set foot in 
London. All he wanted was a starting point, 
and he vowed to leave no stone unturned to 
obtain it, and that, once he gained it, he 
would follow it up till it led him to the end. 
The door was opened, and a decent-looking 
woman stood before him. 

“Mrs. Crawford ?” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I wish to speak to you upon a subject 
very dear to me ; I can offer no other excuse 
for intruding upon you.” 

There was an unconscious wistfulness in 
his voice which interested Mrs. Crawford. 
There is no surer way of winning a woman’s 
sympathies, than by appealing to them in 
some such way as this, and making them 
understand it is in their power to assist 
you. 

Are you a Bournemouth gentleman, sir?” 
asked Mrs. Crawford. 

** No, I have never been in Bournemouth 
before to-day. I have travelled a long dis- 
tance to see you.” 

“Will you walk in, sir ?” 

He followed her to the sitting-room. A 
little girl some seven or eight years old was 
sitting there, turning over the pages of a 
child’s picture book. 

“ Run and play, Genie,” said the mother. 

“Your little girl?” asked Basil, drawing 
the child to his knee. 

“ Yes, sir.” 





os 

Basil took half-a-crown from his pocket, 

“ Ask mamma, by-and-by, to buy you g 
toy with this.” 

“What do you say, Genie?” cried the 
gratified mother. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the child, holding 
her bashful head down. i 

Basil gave her a kiss, and she ran to 
her mother with the half-crown, and after. 
wards left the room, shyly glancing at Basil, 
whose kind manners, no less than the half. 
crown, had won her heart. And the mother’s 
also, it is almost needless to say. 

Basil looked around the walls. No sign 
of a bird. Then he turned to the mantel- 
shelf and saw there the portrait of a young 
woman, bearing in her face a strong resem- 
blance to Mrs. Crawford. 

“ Another daughter of yours,” he observed. 
“T can see the likeness.” 

“Yes, sir, and a good girl, and a good 
daughter.” 

“JT am sure she is. 
name ?” 

“ Emily, sir.” 

“Ts she at home ?” 

‘“‘ No, sir ; she is abroad with her mistress.” 

Basil’s heart beat high with hope: already 
there was something gained. 

* Am I mistaken in my belief,” he asked, 
“that her mistress is Miss Annette Bidaud?” 

“That is the young lady’s name, sir. | 
hope you will excuse my asking why you 
keep on looking round the room, and why 
you looked up at the windows of the house 
in the same way before you knocked at the 
street-door ? I saw you, sir.” 

“T was looking for an old friend I had an 
idea was here.” 

* An old friend, sir?” 

“ Yes, a magpie that Miss Bidaud brought 
with her from Australia.” 

Mrs. Crawford’s face flushed up, and she 
said in a tone of vexation : 

“Tt was here a little while, sir, and it got 
me into trouble. But it was nobody’s fault 
but my own. Excuse me again, sir—you 
speak as if you knew Miss Bidaud.” 

“]T knew her intimately ; she and I were, 
and I hope are, very dear friends. Her 
father and I had a great esteem for each 
other.” 

“That was in Australia, sir?” 

“That was in Australia. Miss Bidaud was 
but a child at the time.” a 

“ You have seen her since, I suppose, sir” 

“JT have not. To be frank with you, that 
is the object of my visit to you. I earnestly 
desire to know where she is.” 


Might I inquire her 
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“She is a beautiful young lady now, sir,” 
said Mrs. Crawford, diverging a little; from 
the expression on her face she seemed to be 
considering something as she gazed atten- 
“ Perhaps you can recognise 


tively at Basil. 

She handed Basil an album, and he turned 
over its pages till he came to a portrait which 
riveted his attention. It was the portrait of 
Annette; he recognised it instantly, but how 
beautiful she had grown! An artist had 
coloured the picture, and the attractive sub- 
ject must have interested him deeply, so well 
and skilfully was the colouring done. The 
gracefully-shaped head, the long, golden- 
brown hair, the lovely hazel eyes, magne- 
tised Basil, as it were. There was a pensive 
look in the eyes, and something ef wistful- 
ness in the expression of the mouth, which 
Basil construed into a kind of appeal. It 


_may be forgiven him if he thought that it 


was to him the mute face was appealing. 
Long and earnestly did he gaze: reminis- 
cences of the happy hours they had passed 
together floated through his mind ; her con- 
fidence, her trust in him, and her father’s 
last words on the evening on which he had 
accepted the guardianship of his child, were 
never less powerful and sacred in the sense 
they conveyed of a duty yet to be performed 
than they were at this moment. When, at 
length, he raised his eyes from the portrait, 
Mrs. Crawford saw tears in them. Had she 
had any doubts of her visitor, these tears 
would have dispelled them. 

“Ts she not lovely, sir?” 

“She has the face of an angel.” 

“That is what my Emily says, sir; she 
dotes on my young lady, sir, and would work 
her fingers to the bone to serve her.” 

“Miss Bidaud, then, has one faithful friend 
by her side.” 

“You may say that, sir. There have been 
mistresses and servants, but there never was 
mistress and servant so bound to each other 
as my Emily and my young lady.” 

“They are in Europe ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, they areinEurope. I'll tell 
you presently where, but I must finish what 
I was saying at first. It was about the mag- 
pie—the bird you were looking for—as sen- 
sible a feathered thing as ever piped a note. 
Emily wanted badly to come and see me, 
and some other of her relations in England, 
and it happened that her uncle and guardian, 
Mr. Gilbert Bidaud——you know the gentle- 
man, sir?” asked Mrs. Crawford, breaking 
off suddenly ; she had noticed a dark flash 
in ’s eyes at mention of the name. 





“Thad a brief acquaintance with him in 
Australia,” replied Basil. 

“Do you like him, sir? Is he a friend of 
yours #” 

Before he replied he looked attentively at 
her, and a tacit understanding seemed to 
pass between them. Without further hesita- 
tion he answered, 

“T do not like him. He is no friend of 
mine.” 

Mrs. Crawford nodded her head in a satis- 
fied manner, and said, 

“The more likely you are to be a friend of 
Miss Bidaud’s. Well, sir, it happened that 
Mr. Gilbert Bidaud was going to pay a flying 
visit to several foreign places, and, of course, 
was going to take my young lady with him. 
He never lets her out of his sight if he can 
help it, but Emily is very nearly a match for 
him. I don’t say quite, but very nearly. 
Emily is clever. Mr. Bidaud made a great 
fuss about taking the bird and the cage with 
them on this journey, and wanted my young 
lady to leave it behind, but she wouldn’t, 
and proposed instead that Emily should 
have her holiday while they were away 
and should take care of the bird and take 
it back when her holiday was over. That 
is how the bird came to be here. Eight 
months ago it was, and Emily was away on 
a visit, when a man with a great ugly bear 
came to the house and began to ask questions 
about the bird. He said just what you said, 
that it was an old friend of his, and that he’d 
trained it for my young lady in Australia. 
He knew my young lady’s name, and he 
wanted me to tell him where she was to be 
found. Well, sir, I don’t know how it was, 
but I got suspicious of him. What business 
could a common-looking man like him have 
with a young lady like Miss Bidaud? As 
like as not he wanted to impose upon her, 
and it wasn’t for me to help him to do that. 
It didn’t look well, did it, sir, that a man 
going about the country with a bear should 
be trapesing after my young lady? So I 
was very short with him, and I refused to 
tell him anything, but said if he liked to 
come in a day or two Emily would be home, 
and then he could speak to her about my 
young lady. He went away, after leaving 
his name—Corrie, it was—and I never set 
eyes on him again. That seemed to prove 
I'd done right, but I hadn’t, for Emily 
said, when she came home, that my young 
lady thought a good deal of this Mr. Corrie, 
and had often spoken of him, and that he 
did train and give her the bird, just as he 
said he had. Emily said my young lady 
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would be very sorry when she heard I'd 
turned Mr. Corrie away, and that she would 
give a good deal if she could see the poor 
man. Every letter I get from my daughter 
she asks me if I’ve seen anything more of 
Mr. Corrie, and to be sure if I do to tell him 
where my young lady is stopping. I could 
beat myself with vexation when I think of 
it. Perhaps you can tell me something of 
him, as you were all in Austialia at the same 


He is here with me in Bourne- 


“ Here in Bournemouth, sir! 
relief you have given me!” 

“ He told you a true story, Mrs. Crawford, 
every word of it, and is a sterling, honest 
fellow. You see how wrong it is to judge 
people by their appearance.” 

“ Perhaps it is, sir,” said Mrs. Crawford, a 
little doubtfully, and added, with excusable 
flattery, “I judged you by yours, sir. I hope 
you will bring Mr. Corrie here, but not his 
bear, sir, and I'll beg his pardon.” 

“No need to do that; Corrie is the last 
man to blame you for doing what you be- 
lieved to be right. As for the poor bear, it 
is dead. I will go and fetch Corrie presently, 
and you can make it up with him; but tell 
me now where Miss Bidaud is to be found.” 

“She is in Switzerland, with her uncle 
and aunt, sir.” 

“‘T want the exact address, Mrs. Crawford, 
if you please.” 

“ Here it is, sir, on a piece of paper. 
my Emily’s writing, sir.” 

Basil wrote down the address: “Villa 
Bidaud, Fernex, near Geneva, Switzerland.” 
His hand trembled as he wrote. At last he 
was in sight of land—at last he was fairly 
on the track of the traitor. His heart beat 
tumultuously, and for a moment he was over- 
come with dizziness; but he immediately 
recovered himself, and continued the conver- 
sation. 

“Do you write to your daughter to this 
address ?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“Villa Bidaud. That sounds as if it were 
a long-established residence.” 

“ They live there on and off, sir, for a few 
weeks or a few months at a time. I think 
when they go travelling the house is shut up.” 

“Your daughter has doubtless given you 
a description of the house. Is it small or 
large ?” 

“ Large, I should say, and very old. There 
must be a good many rooms in it, and it 
stands in the middle of a very large garden.” 


It is 


Oh, what a 








SS 


“Mrs, Crawford, look at me.” 

Somewhat surprised at the request, Mrs, 
Crawford looked at Basil, and saw a face 
quivering with earnestness, and eyes in which 
truth and honour shone. 

“ Yes, sir,” she said, and waited. 

“T want you to be certain that Iam a man 
who is to be trusted.” 

“T am certain of it, sir.” 

“That I am a man who would do no 
woman wrong, and that in my present visit 
to you I am animated by an honest, earnest 
desire to serve the young lady your daughter 
serves and loves.” 

“T am certain of it, sir.” 

* Being certain of it,” said Basil, “is there 
nothing more you can tell me that might aid 
me in my desire to be of service to Miss 
Bidaud? I gather from what you have said 
that your daughter is sincerely attached to 
her young mistress, and she will know 
whether Miss Bidaud is happy or not.” 

“‘T’m not sure, sir,” said Mrs. Crawford, 
speaking slowly, “whether I’ve a right te 
tell everything, you being a stranger to me.” 

“But not a stranger to Miss Bidaud,” said 
Basil, eagerly, “ remember that, Mrs. Craw- 
ford, Next to her father, I was in Australia 
her dearest friend ——” 

* Are you sure of that, sir?” interrupted 
Mrs. Crawford. ‘We sometimes deceive 
ourselves. My young lady, to my know- 
ledge, had a friend in Australia—a young 
gentleman like yourself—she thought all the 
world of. Emily says she was never tired of 
speaking about him and of his kindness to 
her. His name is Mr. Basil Whittingham. 
Perhaps you are acquainted with him ?” 

“T know something of him,” said Basil. 
He had been on the point of disclosing him- 
self, but remembrance of the part Newman 
Chaytor was playing checked him in time. 

“Of course, there may be others,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Crawford, “ and it isn’t for me 
to dispute with you ; but if there’s one thing 
that is more positive than another, it is that 
my young lady thought all the world of Mr. 
Whittingham. Youare Miss Bidaud’s friend, 
and you don’t seem to think much of her 
uncle. That’s the way with us. My Emily 
hates the very sight of him—though she 
doesn’t let him see it, you may be sure, sir— 
because of the way he behaves to Miss 
Bidaud. How I come to know so much 
about Mr. Whittingham is because all the 
letters he wrote to Miss Bidaud from 
Australia were addressed to my care. 
they hadn’t been, my young lady’s uncle or 
aunt would have got hold of them and she 
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would never have seen them. When they 
arrived I used to put them in an envelope 
and address them to my Emily—not to Villa 
Bidaud, but to different post-offices, accord- 
ing to the directions she gave me.” 

“Were there many of these letters?” 
asked Basil, keeping guard upon his feelings. 

“About one every six or seven months, 
sir.” 

“Are you aware whether they afforded 
pleasure to Miss Bidaud ?” 

“Yes, sir, they gave her the greatest 
possible pleasure. She was always happy 
after she got one, so my Emily wrote to me. 
That makes it all the stranger.” 

“ Makes what all the stranger ?” 

Again Mrs. Crawford looked at Basil with 
a possible doubt of the wisdom of her 
loquacity ; but she was naturally a gossip, 
and the sluice being open the waters con- 
tinued to flow. 

“Well, sir, my young lady had set her 
heart upon Mr. Whittingham coming home 
—that much my daughter knew from what 
she said; and, although she said nothing 
about it to Emily, there was something else 
she set her heart upon. There are some 
things, you know, sir, a delicate-minded 
young lady doesn’t tell her best friend till 
they’re settled; and perhaps Miss Bidaud 
herself didn’t quite know what her feelings 
for Mr. Whittingham were. She was very 
young when she left Australia, and her uncle 
hadn’t been anxious to introduce her to 
society, so since she’s been home she has 
seen very little of young men. But lookers- 
on can see most of the game, sir, and my 
Emilysaid to me, ‘When Mr. Whittingham 
comes home there'll be a match made up, 
you see if there won’t, mother.’ ‘But how 
about the uncle 1’ I asked, for it was pretty 
clear to me, from what I heard, that there 
was no love lost between Mr. Bidaud and 


Mr. Whittingham. Then my Emily tells 
me that, for all my young lady’s gentle 
ways and manners, she sometimes showed a 
will of her own when anything very dear to 
her was in question. That is how she has 


been able to keep the bird Mr. Corrie gave 
her; if it hadn’t been that she was deter- 
mined, her uncle would have made away 
with it long ago. I didn’t quite agree with 
Emily. I argued like this, sir. Supposing, 
when Mr. Whittingham came home, he and 
my young lady found they loved each other, 
and made a match of it. So far, all well and 
good ; but the moment Mr. Bidaud dis- 
covered it, he would take steps. He is Miss 
Bidaud’s natural guardian, and my young 





lady is not yet of age. What would her 
uncle do? Whip her away, and take her 
where Mr. Whittingham couldn’t get at her. 
Perhaps discharge Emily, and so deprive 
Miss Bidaud of every friend she has, and of 
every opportunity of acting contrary to him. 
He’s artful enough to carry that out. I 
don’t quite know the rights of it, but Emily 
says he has control of all my young lady’s 
fortune, and she don’t believe he has any of 
his own. Well, then, does it stand to reason 
that he would let the money he lives upon 
slip through his fingers through any careless- 
ness of his own, or that he would hand it 
quietly over to a man he hates like poison ? 
That’s the way I argued, sir, but it’s all 
turned out different. Of course you know, 
sir, that Mr. Basil Whittingham’s come 
home.” 

“T have heard so,” said Basil, quietly. 

“ And has come into a great fortune! ” 

“T have heard that, also.” 

“Miss Bidaud was overjoyed when she 
saw him, and her uncle was the other way. 
But if Emily’s last two letters mean anything 
they mean that things have got topsy turvy 
like. Mr. Whittingham and Mr. Bidaud are 
great friends now, and as for my young lady 
being happy, that’s more than I can say. 
There’s no understanding young people now ; 
it was different in my time; but there, they 
say the course of true love never runs smooth. 
One thing seems pretty plain—there’s a screw 
loose somewhere in Villa Bidaud. And now, 
sir, I’ve told you everything, and likely as 
not I’ve been too free, and done what I 
shouldn’t. If I have done wrong I shall 
never hear the last of it from Emily.” 

“You will live to acknowledge,” said 
Basil, “that you have done right, and that 
your confidence is not misplaced. I thank 
you from my heart, and am grateful for the 

ood fortune that led me to you. Mrs. 
Crawford, I don’t like to offer you money for 
the service you have rendered me, though I 
hope I shall be in the humour to insist, 
before long, upon your allowing me to make 
a fitting acknowledgment. But there is 
something I should wish to purchase of 

ou.” 

“ T have nothing to sell, sir, that you would 
care to have.” 

“T would give more than its weight in 
gold,” said Basil, laying his hand upon the 
album, “for the portrait of Miss Bidaud. 
You can have no idea of the value it would 
be to me, and how much I should esteem 
your kindness. Let me have it, I entreat 
you.” 
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“T don’t like to part with it,” said Mrs. 
Crawford, looking admiringly at Basil, “ but 
I can’t refuse you. Take it, sir.” 

Basil quickly availed himself of the per- 
mission, and put a sovereign on the table, 
saying, “ For little Genie. Buy her a pretty 
frock with it.” Then, wishing her good day, 
and thanking her again, he left her to rejoin 
Oid Corrie and Mr. Philpott on the beach, 
and communicate the good news to them. 
Half an hour later Old Corrie paid a visit to 
Mrs. Crawford, and received her profuse 





excuses for the abrupt manner in which she 
had behaved to him. 

“Nobody can blame you, ma’am,” said 
Corrie, “for fighting shy of a bear. It’s a 
wonder to me now how I came to be mates 
with the creature. But he was a worthy 
comrade, ma’am, rough as his outside was— 
a deal worthier than some men I've met with, 
And I shall never forget it, ma’am, because in 
the first place it brought me straight to you, 
and in the second place it’s taking me straight 
to little lady.” 
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N? event that could have been predicted 

thirty or forty years ago would have 
seemed much more improbable than the 
union of the whole, or almost the whole, re- 
ligious world of the United Kingdom in 
mourning for a Cardinal of the Church of 
Rome, who was not only a Cardinal but a 
convert from the National Church of this 
country, and not only a convert himself but 
the cause of hundreds of conversions besides 
his own. And nothing can be a better test of 
the power of individual sincerity and of 
individual character than the fact that 
Cardinal Newman’s death has really united 
Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Noncon- 
formists of all shades of creed in one common 
and heartfelt sense of loss. England herself 
seems the poorer for the loss of a great 
character at once so unique and so natural, 
so separate and so sympathetic, so spiritual 
and so full of charity, so indifferent to the 
world and so subtle in its apprehension of 
the secrets of worldly life. In truth it is not 
often that any strong character is so endowed 
as was that of the late Cardinal Newman, 
with deep and genuine knowledge of itself, 
with knowledge of the world over which it has 
been entrusted with influence, and with the 
power of so exerting that influence as to go 
directly to the hearts for whose benefit it was 
really meant. Half a century ago the wisest 
and best judges of such matters would have 
said that however much good there was in 
the Roman Catholic Church, it was not good 
of a kind which could at that time be made 
intelligible to the English people, and still 
less to the religious section of the English 
people. And they would have been right. 
And yet twenty years ago the wisest and 
best judges of such matters would have un- 
said what they had said a generation earlier. 





They would have been then quite willing to 
admit that Dr. Newman had utterly changed 
the situation, and that from the time when 
he had been given the opportunity of reply- 
ing to Canon Kingsley’s somewhat random 
but fresh and straightforward attack, he had 
gained the ear of the genuinely religious men 
of all the Christian churches, and had con- 
vinced them that even amongst the be- 
lievers in penance, and purgatory, and the 
official, though limited, infallibility of the 
Pope, and the sacrifice of the mass, there 
are those who already fulfil the prophetic 
anticipation of the coming of the time 
when “the eyes of them that see shall not 
be dim, and the ears of them that hear shall 
hearken.” For my own part, I never did 
see any difficulty in the two former of these 
beliefs. It has always seemed to me natural 
enough that honest hatred of sin should 
express itself in the form of penance, and 
that the very incomplete discipline of this 
life should be supplemented by purifying 
suffering in the world beyond. But no 
doubt the two latter articles of Roman 
Catholic belief which I have mentioned are 
very hard nuts indeed for the intellect of 
the nineteenth century to crack, but for 
Newman they were not nearly so hard as 
for most men of equal culture; and not 
merely because he was a man of much greater 
imaginative range, and much deeper humility 
and intellectual submissiveness than most 
other men living in the same plane of intel- 
lectual life. For Newman may be said to have 
begun life with a sort of hunger for mysticism 
in religion which he had rather to curb than 
to stimulate in order to keep his theology 
within the limits of a coherent dogmatic tra- 
dition. The first aspect of the Christian faith 
which attracted him as a boy was the mystery 
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of the Trinity as a doctrine implicitly in- 
yolved, rather than explicitly taught in the 
Bible. And he himself tells us that when first 
he began to be conscious of the power of reli- 
gion, namely, before he was sixteen, he made 
3 collection of texts which implied the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, with remarks of his own 
upon them. Moreover, he avows that he 
had a natural craving for ideal and mystical 
views of the world which put to shame what 
most men call common sense, and certainly 
the superficial asseverations of the common 
senses. When he was only twenty-two he 
wrotearecollection of hisownchildhood, evinc- 
ing a kind of interest in the gradual develop- 
ment of hisown mind, to which only a deep- 
rooted, though half-conscious instinct of the 
great significance of that mind for his coun- 
trymen, could have given birth. 

“T used to wish the Arabian tales were 
true: my imagination ran on unknown in- 
fluences, on magical powers and talismans 
.... I thought life might be a dream, and 
I an angel, and all the world a deception, 
my fellow angels, by a playful device, con- 
cealing themselves from me, and deceiving 
me by the semblance of a material world.” 
Again, “I was very superstitious, and for 
some time previous to my conversion (when 


' I was fifteen) used constantly to cross myself 


on going into the dark.” 

In other words, Newman began with the 
deepest belief that the true meaning of life 
was not on the surface ; with the deepest 
conviction that it was hidden behind the veil 
of visible things, and would yield itself only 
to obedient spiritual faith. This was the 
faith of Newman’s boyhood, but it was 
not the faith of his boyhood only. Some 
of the most remarkable passages in his 
maturer sermons are serious and deliberate 
confirmations of this belief. Take, for in- 
stance, the remarkable sermon preached 
on Michaelmas Day of 1831, on “The 
Ministry of Angels.” In that sermon he 
directly challenges what is called the scien- 
tific view of the natural world, not because it 
goes astray in tracing out the uniformity of 
nature, but because it goes no farther, and 
appears to regard all natural phenomena, 
when once their order is known, as explaining 
themselves, 


“There have been ages of the world,”” he said in 

t sermon, ‘“‘in which men thought too much of 
angels, and paid them overmuch honour, honoured 
80 perversely as to forget the supreme wey 

due to Almighty God. This is the sin of a dar 
age, but the sin of what is called an educated age, 
uch as Ours now, is just the reverse; to account 
htly of them, or not at all; to ascribe all we see 











around us not to their agency, but to certain assumed 
laws of nature.”” ‘* We know,”’ he goes on, ‘‘ that it 
is the spiritin man and beast which makes man and 
beast move ; but reason tells us of no spirit existing 
in what is called the natural world to make it 
perform its ordinary duties. Of course it is God’s 
will which sustains it all, so does God’s will enable 
us to move also. Yet this does not hinder that, in 
one sense, we may be truly said to move ourselves, 
But how do the wind and water, earth and fire 
move? Now here Scripture interposes, and seems to 
tell us that all this wonderful harmony is the work 
of angels. Those events which we ascribe to chance, 
as the weather, or to Nature, as the seasons, are duties 
done to that God who maketh His angels to be 
winds, and His ministers aflame of fire. For ex- 
ample, it was an angel which gave to the Pool of 
Bethesda its medicinal quality; and there is no 
reason why we should doubt that other health- 
springs in this and other countries, are made such 
by a like unseen ministry. The fires on Mount 
Sinai, the thunders and lightnings, were the work 
of angels; and in the Apocalypse we read of the 
angels restraining the four winds; works of ven- 
geance are likewise attributed to them, the fiery lava 
of the volcanoes which (as it appears) was the cause 
of Sodom and Gomorrah’s ruin, was caused by the 
twoangelswhorescued Lot. The hosts of Sennacherib 
were destroyed by an angel, by means (it is supposed) 
of a suffocating wind. The pestilence in Israel when 
David numbered the people, was the work of an 
angel, the earthquake at the resurrection was the 
work of an angel, and in the Apocalypse the earth 
is smitten in various ways by angels of vengeance. 
Thus as far as the Scripture communications go, we 
learn that the course of Nature, which is so wonder- 
ful, so beautiful, and so fearful, is effected by the 
ministry of those unseen beings. Nature is not 
inanimate ; its daily toil is intelligent, its works are 
duties. I do not pretend to say that we are told in 
Scripture what Matter is; but I affirm that, as our 
souls move our bodies, be our bodies what they 
may, so there are spiritual intelligences which 
move those wonderful and vast portions of the 
natural world which seem to be inanimate; and as 
the gestures, speech, and expressive countenances of 
our friends around us, enable us to hold intercourse 
with them, so in the motions of universal Nature, in 
the interchange of day and night, summer and 
winter and storm, fulfilling His word, we are re- 
minded of the blessed and dutiful angels.’’ ‘‘Every 
breath of air and ray of light and heat, every beauti- 
ful pro t, is, as it were, the skirts of their gar- 
ments, the waving of the robes of those whose faces 
see God in heaven.” 


Nor was this a mere abstract doctrine of 
Newman’s. He applied it to his own life. A 
year after this sermon was preached, when 
about to start on that journey to the Medi- 
terranean with Hurrell Froude, which was, 
in fact, the seed-bed of the Tractarian move- 
ment, he tells us that while waiting at Whit- 
church for the down mail to Falmouth, ‘I 
wrote the verses about my Guardian Angel 
which begin with these words, ‘Are these 
the tracks of some unearthly friend,’ and go 
on to speak of the vision that haunted me ; 
the vision is more or less brought out in the 
whole series of these compositions.” 
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The sonnet in question is so characteristic 
of Newman’s whole nature, and represents, 
indeed, so much of the very essence of his 
faith and life, that it will be well to give it as 
the introduction to his whole work in life :— 


“ Are these the tracks of some unearthly Friend, 
His foot-prints, and his vesture-skirts of light, . 
Who, as I talk with men, conforms aright 
Their sympathetic words, or deeds that blend 
‘With my hid thought; or stoops him to attend 
My doubtful-pleading grief ; or blunts the might 
Of: ill I see not; or in dreams of night 
Figures the hope in which what is, will end? 
Were I Christ’s own then fitly might I call 
The vision real; for to the thoughtful mind 
That walks with Him, He half unveils His face; 
But, when on earth-stained souls such tokens fall, 
‘These dare not claim as theirs what there they find, 
Yet, not all hopeless, eye His boundless grace.” 


This was a vision which Newman never 
lost; for years later, in one of the most strik- 
ing of all his sermons—the sermon on “ The 
Invisible World,” preached in the thick of 
the Tractarian movement—he returned to the 
subject, and reminded his hearers, that if the 
belief in angelic ministry was strange to any 
one— 


‘*Let him reflect that we are undeniably taking 
part in a third world, which we do indeed see, but 
about which we do not know more than about the 
Angelic hosts—the world of brute animals; can any- 
thing be more marvellous or startling, unless we were 
used to it, than that we should have a race of beings 
about us whom we do but see, and as little know their 
state, or can describe their interests or their destiny, 
as we can tell of the inhabitants of the sun and moon ? 
It is indeed a very overpowering thought, when we 
get to fix our minds on it, that we familtarly 
use, I may say hold intercourse with, creatures who 
are as much strangers to us, as mysterious, as if they 
were the fabulous unearthly beings, more powerful 
than man, and yet his slaves, which Eastern super- 
stitions have invented. We have more real know- 
ledge about the angels than about the brutes. They 
have apparently passions, habits, and a certain 
accountableness, but all is mystery about them. 
We do not know whether they can sin or not, 
whether they are under punishment, whether they 
are to live after this life. We inflict very great 
sufferings on a portion of them, and they in turn, 
every now and then, seem to retaliate upon us, as if 
by a wonderful law. We depend upon them in various 
important ways; we use their labour, we eat their 
flesh. This, however, relates to such of them as 
come near us; cast your thoughts abroad on the 
whole number of them, large and small, in vast 
forests, or in the waters, or in the air; and then 
say whether the presence of such countless multi- 
tudes, so various in their natures, so strange and wild 
in their shapes, living on the earth without ascer- 
tainable object, is not as mysterious as anything 
which eagle say about the angels. Isit not plain 
to our minds that there is a world inferior to us in 
the scale of beings, with which we are connected 
without understanding what it is? and is it difficult 
to faith to admit the word of Scripture concerning 
our connection with a world superior to us?’’ 


It is obvious from these sermons, and from 
a great many other passages of a similar 
drift in his numerous books, that Newman 





found in this mystical teaching of Scrip. 
ture, not only concerning the nature of 
God, but concerning the real constitution of 
the material world, one of his strongest reg. 
sons, not only for accepting Revelation, but 
for accepting it with enthusiasm, as teaching 
that answered to some very deep instinct of 
his own, which his spirit sprang to meet, 
For the most part the men of our century, 
even when hearty spiritualists, have felt great 
difficulty here. They have wished to make 
as little as possible of subordinate spiritual 
agencies ; they have explained away “angels” 
as mere summonses of God, which somehow 


-| made their way to human hearts, and have 


ignored the characteristics of superhuman 
beings as attributed to them in Scripture, they 
have regarded the language used of them as 
“figurative,” and not intended to affirm any- 
thing concerning the subordinate agency ex- 
cept that it is subordinate to God’s will, and 
have been inclined therefore to treat the wind, 
or the fire, or the lava, or the earthquake as 
itself the angel, rather than the mere material 
instrument which the angel used. In short, 
while admitting the spiritual constitution of 
Nature, they have been inclined to reduce 
as far as possible the number of distinct 
spiritual agents in the universe in order to 
narrow the apparent gulf between modem 
science and the supernaturalism of the Bible. 
Nothing could be more uncongenial to New- 
man than this dissipating of the spiritual 
richness and variety of the spiritual agencies 
of the Bible. His imagination delighted, as 
we have seen, in the confirmation which the 
Bible gave to his own mystical impressions. 
Far from feeling the least desire to explain 
away the spiritual agencies of the Bible into 
the uniformities of natural law, he caught at 
anything which explained the uniformities of 
natural law as the punctual agency of in- 
visible beings, and he found confirmation of 
his view in the mystery of the relation 
between the living tribes of animals and man, 
to which he held that the mystery of the 
relation between our souls and a more 
powerful order of spiritual beings, in some 
sense corresponds. The whole spiritual 
universe was, in his apprehension, ruled by 4 
definite hierarchy of beings, of which the 
lower, no less than the higher, orders are 
vigilantly guarded and regulated by invisible 
agencies. Newman was in some sense & 
mystic, but not at all a mystic in the senseof 
disliking definite and methodized instruments 
of the infinite Will. The German mysticism 
inclines for the most part towards resenting, 
as derogating from our right to a dined 
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communion with God, the interposition of 
lower beings between ourselves and Him. 
Newman never inclined to this view. On 
the contrary, while maintaining, as ardently 
as any German mystic, the directness and 
inalienable privilege of our communion with 
God, his imagination, which always loved the 
definite, delighted in shaping to itself exactly 
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any of the lower instruments of the divine 
goodness which Scripture suggests as minis- 
tering between God and man. And we cannot 
wonder, therefore, that with his passion for 
the study of these semi-mystical, semi-anthro- 
pomorphic agencies which Scripture so freely 
introduces to us, he found in the end little 


| difficulty in accepting such relatively trifling 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN, 
(From a photograph by Mr. H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham.) 


mysteries as are involved in the official in- 
fallibility of the Pope as a teacher of doc- 
trine,and, even to Roman Catholics, I believe, 
the inexplicable dogina of the ever-recurring 
sacrifice of the mass. 

But if the great force and special type of 
‘ewman’s imaginative mysticism—more par- 
ticularly its delight in’ mystical agencies 
embodied in concrete and definite forms— 
helped him to pass lightly over what most of 

XXXI—47 


us regard as insurmountable stumbling-blocks 
in the way of Roman Catholics, Newman’s 
constant craving for a final and definite 
human authority to determine for him what 
he should, and what he should not, believe, 
made it much easier for him to believe in an 
infallible official guide through the myste- 
rious labyrinth of supernatural truth, than it 
is for most of his countrymen. Profound as 
was his intuitive belief in the existence and 
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final spiritual authority of God, Newman | be in little matters, not in great. On the 
was not one of those who thought that they | whole I must have God’s revelation, and tha; 
could draw out by analysing their own reli-| is what I have before me with whatever 
gious experience, in what the true nature | incidental errors. I am sure, on the other 
and essence of God consist. He felt it his | hand, that the way which the age takes 
deepest certainty that God exists, and that | cannot be right, which, when pursued, des- 
He has laid His hand upon the conscience | troys Church, Creed, Bible, altogether, which 
of His creatures, and claimed their heart and | obliterates the very name of Christ from the 
life : but what the nature of the special claims | world. It is then God’s will under my cir. 
laid upon them are, what their intellect shall | cumstances, that I should believe what in 
accept as revealed truth, what they ought to | the way of Providence, He has put before 
school themselves to receive as divine, he | me to believe. God will not deceive me, 
did not pretend to know by any inward |I can trust Him. Either every part of the 
guide. For this he needed some outward | system is pure truth, or if this or that be an 
clue, and spent half his life in attempting to | addition, He will (I humbly trust and be- 
determine what that clue really was. - | lieve) make such addition harmless to my 

Let me illustrate from one of the most | soul, if I thus throw myself on His mercy 
remarkable of his Tracts for the Times, | with a free and confiding spirit. Doubt is 
written in 1838, before he had even enter-| misery and sin, but belief has received 
tained a doubt of the divine authority of the | Christ’s blessing. This is the reflection 
English Church, what his craving for autho-| which I recommend to all, so far as they 
rity in matters of faith was. After a long| have not the means of examining the evi- 
argument to show that whatever may be the dence for the Church, Creed, and Canon of 
difficulty of proving the authority of the Scripture; but I must not be supposed to 
Church from Scripture, there is certainly the | imply, because I have so put the matter, 
same difficulty in proving the authority of | that those who have the means will not find 





Scripture itself, and even in’ determining | abundant evidence for the divinity of all 
what the true canon of Scripture is (for three.” 


Scripture cannot and does not determine | However “abundant” it was, Newman 
the scope of its own contents), he concludes | was always more or less uneasy about it 
that the choice lies between that universal | until he finally submittedto Rome. He was 
doubt to which the age tends, and a syste- always in search of more authority, and it is 
matic faith which must be clear and definite, | obvious that the want of any definite autho- 
and rest on some sort of principle. rity in the English Church to which he 
“Whether,” then he concludes, “we have | could apply for a positive decision as to 
in our hands the complete proofs of all the | what the Church really teaches, was to him 
Church doctrines, we are more sure that im-| the great stumbling-block in Anglicanism. 
plicit belief in something is our duty, than | Newman never could endure the sort of rap- 
that it is not our duty to believe those doc- | ture with which many Protestants idolise 
trines and that Scripture as we have received | the ‘right of private judgment,” as if that 
them. If our choice lies between accepting | were in itself a divinity to be worshipped. 
all and rejecting all, which I consider it does, | He wondered at the delight with which they 
when persons are consistent, no man can | say to themselves, “I am examining, I am 
hesitate which alternative is to be taken. | scrutinising, I am judging; I am free to 
So far, then, every one of us may say, Our | choose or reject; I am exercising the right of 
father, which is in heaven, gave the world a | Private Judgment.” And he compared it to 
revelation in Christ; we are baptized into | the sentimentalism with which some mourners 
His name. He wills us to believe, because | appear to be indulging in the satisfaction of 
He has given us a revelation. He who wills | lamentation, and to be crying out to the world, 
us to believe must have given us an object to | “I am weeping ; I am overcome and agonised 
believe. Whether I can prove this part or | for.the second or third time ; I am resolved 
that part to my satisfaction, yet, since I can | to weep.” He thought it an empty and idle 
prove all in a certain way, and cannot | boast to exult in the right of private judgment 
separate part from part for certain, I cannot | when the highest satisfaction of private judg- 
be wrong in taking the whole. I am sure | ment should really be to find some higher 
that if there be error, which I have yet to | and sounder judgment by which to 
learn, it must be not in principles but in | itself. 
matter of detail. If there be corruption or| ‘ Why should we be unwilling,” he asked, 
human addition in what comes to me, it must | “to go by faith? We do all things m this 
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world by faith in the word of others. By| not run into extremes—for example, the 
faith only we know our positions in the | Semi-Arians in one great controversy, and 
world, our circumstances, our rights and| the Monophysites in another—and that 
privileges, our fortunes, our parents, our} these were not only condemned by Rome 
brothers and sisters, our age, our mortality. | but that the foremost Anglican divines 
Why should religion be an exception ? Why | themselves justified their condemnation, so 
should we be unwilling to use for heavenly | that the Via Media of the fourth or fifth cen- 
objects what we daily use for earthly ?” turies was certainly not the Via Media which 
And the main object of his life between | he was trying to defend in the nineteenth. 
June, 1839, when he first entertained a doubt | This staggered him as to the truth of his 
of 7 — $ peg agp ase aes and psa ne mpi 3 wd a pee 4 =" 
October, , when he joined the Roman | simply without a guide whom he could trust. 
Church, seems to have been to find the true | For several years he fully believed that the 
judgment on which, in spiritual matters, he | English Church was heretical, and yet that 
might safely rely. In fact, for Newman the| the Roman Church was corrupt, that it 
quien * f questions was ‘that of the most | tolerated idolatry, that it shielded supersti- 
trustworthy religious guide; he never believed | tion, that it made no effort to uphold the 
that in matters supernatural the individual | pure and perfect truth. He could not trust 
— is a oe; it ir sufficient Pilg ste te ge — See _ did, “4 
only, he maintains, to discern its own in-| deed, repudiate the Tractarian movement, 
Saeney, and to find one more sufficient. | and condemned the Anglicanism of his Tract 
— — “07 pace aoe a guar po A, 3 peng _— ap ar sana or 
that the Bible itself wo urnish a suf- e could not trust the Roman Chure 
ficient guide, but —— me aes diffi- ges age p eapner see he 
cult it was to say both what the Bible is—a | the worship of the saints. is was New- 
matter as to which the primitive Church and | man’s most rome gedl past ne he cried 
the Protestant Churches of to-day differ | aloud for guidance and could find none. In 
—and also what is the true interpretation pot friend died in whom he had felt great 
to be given to the Bible in numberless cases | confidence. 
of diffeulty, he fell back on tradition as pre-| ‘I had expected that his last illness would 
served by the primitive Church, in other | have brought light to my mind as to what I 
words, on the authority of that a ws ¥ ought — It nt apes A ; ne & 
Satire Chnech hes ee ed pile | por his tie ta! think that ~ left im still 
sentative now, and for a long time Newman | doubting as to what the way of truth was, 
believed, and endeavoured to prove, that it | ie pane —_ nS in order to please 
has such a representative in the reformed God an is will.’ ” 
Church of England ; but then there came the! | Newman was at this time like a lost child 
question what the reformed Church of Eng-! who feels most bitterly the need of a guiding 
land really meant. Was it, as he wished to | hand, but stretches his hand out in vain into 
are the Church of the earn century, | mo space. ge y 5 ee 
the Church of Laud, or was it the Church of | e was rescued from his misery by the 
Tillotson, or was it the Church of Arch- | thought which seemed to him conclusively 
bishop Whately and Bishop Hampden? He} proved by historical evidence, that the 
wished for a long time to believe it a Church | Church of Rome is the real successor of the 
which took a middle line between the Church | primitive church of the apostles, with no 
+ = and popular Protestantism, but then | — change 2 ae = ene 
tat it did take this Tiddle. fine’ the’ more | time ly the application of old principles to 
i e this middle line—the more | tim 
so that there is no authentitive expression of | new cases, and by the new light thrown upon 
er ; and next, that even if it did, it | doctrines through the exclusion of dangers 
thing that middle line. He was truck with | threaten i no more sfver tho trae. pall has 
at middle line. He was struck wi rea 
oo that even in the early controversies | been Rey re on and the | 
48 to the nature and divinity of Christ there | one condemned. us Newman persuade 
‘Were eo eran who took this middle | himself ny the worship es to ue Mm 
€, and who were supported by the State, | Mary and the saints would have been idola- 
by Constantine and his successors, purely be- | trous before the Church had absolutely con- 
cause they did take this middle line and did | demned the adoration of any creature in 
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declaring Arianism and Semi-Arianism to be 
idolatry. But after the condemnation, New- 
man held that the gulf between the kind of 
reverence that may be paid to saintly human 
beings, and the kind of worship given to God 
had been made so plain and significant that 
the sort of imaginative fascination exerted 
by the Virgin Mary and the saints was no 
longer dangerous. He never seems to have 
asked, I think, how far it really filled the 
popular imagination, to the exclusion of the 
more devout and awful worship. But it was 
not unnatural that the craving for an 
authoritative guide, which had filled his soul 
from the first days of his theological studies, 
should have ended in his grasping the hem 
of the garment of the Roman Church. At all 
events when he did so, the flux which had so 
long agitated his life was at length stayed. 

Perhaps, however, the most potent of all 
the influences which rendered it easier for 
Newman, than for most theologians of our 
day, to join the Roman Church, was his 
craving for an ascetic life, a life more like 
that of the apostles and their followers in 
the New Testament than anything he could 
find in our prosperous and comfortable Angli- 
can establishment. 

“ Here are ministers of Christ,” he makes 
his hero say in Loss and Gain, “with large 
incomes, living in finely-furnished houses, 
with wives and families, and stately butlers 
and servants in livery, giving dinners all in 
the best style, condescending and gracious, 
waving their hands and mincing their words 
as if they were the cream of the earth, but 
without anything to make them clergymen 
but a black coat and a white tie. And then 
bishops and deans come with women tucked 
under their arms, and they can’t enter church 
but a fine powdered man runs first with a 
cushion for them to sit on, and a warm 
sheepskin to keep their feet from the stones. 

. . . What I mean is, there is a worldly 
air about everything as unlike as possible 
the spirit of the Gospel. I don’t impute to 
the dons ambition or avarice ; but still, what 
Heads of Houses, Fellows, and all of them 
evidently put before them as an end, is to 
enjoy the world in the first place, and to 
serve God in the second. Not that they 
don’t make it their final object to get to 
heaven, but that their immediate object is to 
be comfortable and marry, to have a fair 
income, station, and respectability, a con- 
venient house, a pleasant country, a sociable 
neighbourhood. There is nothing high about 
them. . . . What I mean is that there is a 


worldly smell about Oxford which I can’t | 





abide ; I am not using ‘ worldly’ in its worst 
sense, people are religious and charitable. 
but—I don’t like to mention names—I know 
various dons, and the notion of evangelical 
poverty, the danger of riches, the giving up 
all for Christ, all those ideas which are first 
principles in Scripture, as I read it, don’t 
seem to enter into their idea of religion.” 
Here was Newman’s greatest, or at least 
deepest quarrel with the Church of England ; 
for I suspect that so far as his intellect was 
concerned, our Church’s dependence on the 
State, its doctrinal oscillations, and its spirit 
of sometimes almost unmeaning compromise, 
were the source of his greatest quarrel with 
it. But as regards its worldliness, his re. 
pulsion went deeper. He yearned for a 
Church which really renounces this world 
in the service of Christ. A long series of 
Oxford sermons, culminating in the very 
remarkable sermon on “ The Apostolical 
Christian,” depict this yearning with ever- 
increasing emphasis and vigour. Indeed, I 


believe that it was the existence of the mo- 
nastic orders in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the great self-denial involved in the 
celibacy of its clergy, who at least surrender 
the happiness of family life for their Christian 


duties, which exerted the greatest force in 
drawing Newman to the Church of Rome. 
He craved to see the supernatural power 
which worked in the Apostles and the Church 
of Jerusalem at work again in the Church of 
to-day, and he found it in the existence of 
great classes who voluntarily give up all the 
glow and joy of this world for the vision 
of happiness and the blessedness of spiritual 
peace. In one of the poems written after he 
became a Catholic he makes light of this 
sacrifice, as if, after all, it were no sacrifice 
at all, but a refined choice of that which more 
than repays the chooser for all that he re 
nounces. 


‘¢ Unveil, O Lord, and on us shine 
In glory and in grace ; 
This pret i world grows pale before 
The beauty of Thy face. 


‘* Till Thou art seen, it seems to be 
A sort of fairy ground, 
Where suns unsetting light the sly, 
And flowers and fruits abound. 


‘¢ But when Thy keener, purer beam 
Is poured upon our sight, 
It loses all its power to charm, 
And what was day, is night. 


“ Its noblest toils are then the scourge 
Which made Thy blood to flow ; 
Its joys are but the treacherous thorns 
Which circled round Thy brow. 
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« And thus when we renounce for Thee 
Its restless aims and fears, 
Its tender memories of the past, 
The hopes of coming years, 


‘‘ Poor is our sacrifice, whose eyes 
Are lighted from above ; 
We offer what we cannot keep, 
What we have ceased to love.”’ 


It may be so. But just what Newman 
desired to see in the English Church, and 
then, at least, could not find, was evidence 
that the chief members of the Church had 
realised that they could not keep the joys of 
earthly life, and that they had in any sense 
“ceased to love ” them. 

These three chief constituents of Newman’s 
life, first, a vivid mystical insight into the 
unreality of material things, with an imagina- 
tion delighting in all the details and indivi- 
dual features of the finite supernatural agen- 
cies introduced in Scripture, by which that 
visionary apprehension was reinforced ; next, 
a deep desire for authoritative guidance in 
matters spiritual ; and, lastly, a keen ascetic 





passion for the renunciation of earthly and | 


transient delights, were the most important 
elements I think in Newman’s inner life. 


actually transforms by her influence a Chris- 
tian of somewhat hesitating and doubtful 
attitude into a Christian who risks martyr- 
dom, and gives his whole heart to his faith. 
I know hardly anything more effective 
in literary workmanship than the picture 
which Newman gives of the working both 
of supernatural and of preternatural in- 
fluences on heathens and Christians of the 
third century in his little tale of martyrdom. 
The thrill of the supernatural world vibrates 
all through it, through its realism and ideal- 
ism, through its passion and its pathos, 
through its sternness and its pity, through 
its terrors and its peace. For an illustration 
of Newman’s power of delineating the special 
attitude of humility which properly belongs 
to faith, I can hardly refer to anything 
more impressive than the close of the sermon 
on “Elijah, the prophet of the latter days” 
(Sermon xxiv., in the volume of sermons on 
Subjects of the Day), in which he dilates with 
so much tenderness on the duty of humble. 
submission to religious surroundings which 
do not fully satisfy the heart, so long as there 


_ is no light clear enough to show that duty leads 


But they never could have given him that | 


great influence he exerted over men of all 
churches and all rituals, if they had not 
been accompanied by a sjngularly rare 
literary genius for the delineation of convic- 


tions and thoughts which burned so ardently | 


inhim. These great literary gifts were, how- 
over, naturally enough, steeped with the 
special quality of his most characteristic 
moods and thoughts. He had a special gift 
for delineating the impress of supernatural 
influences on the natural man; for delineat- 
ing the humility of the learner towards reli- 
gious authority ; and for delineating what I 
may call the pathos of the human lot re- 
garded from the spiritual point of view, the 
tenderness with which the nature that loves 
what is purest and best in the visible world 
looks upon the actual disappointments of 
life, and their strange blending, even in the 
most favoured lots, into a medley of un- 
satisfied aspirations and repented sins. 

As an example of the first literary gift, 
namely, for the delineation of the impress of 
supernatural influences on the natural man, I 
would especially refer to his exquisite picture 
of the Greek idol-sculptor, Callista, who 
has been so profoundly impressed by the 
Christian faith of her former slave, Chione, 
as to yearn for a further acquaintance with 

tianity, and, indeed, to long for it with 
80 much effect that she, though a heathen, 





elsewhere. And as illustrative of the power 
of painting the spiritual pathos of even the 
most favoured human life, how can I quote 
anything more perfect than that most charac- 
teristic and delicately-pencilled summary of 
the paradoxes of David’s character and career 
in the exquisite lines on the call of David :—~ 


“ Twofold praise thou shalt attain 
In royal court and battle plain ; 
Then come heart-ache, care, distress, 
Blighted hope and loneliness ! 
Wounds from friend and gifts from foe, 
Dizzied faith and guilt and woe, 
Loftiest aims by earth defiled, 
Gleams of wisdom sin-beguiled, 
Sated power’s tyrannic mood, 
Counsels shared with men of blood, 
Sad success, parental tears, 
And a dreary gift of years.” 


That seems to me perfectly characteristic 
of Newman’s genius for the kind of realism 
which proceeds from a deep insight into the 
spiritual ideal of life, and the shortcomings 
of those who fall below their own spiritual 
ideal, partly in consequence of the bitter and 
involuntary resistance of nature to the 
higher will, partly in consequence of the 
deliberate indolence and apathy of that 
higher will itself. Newman was never 
more powerful than when shading-in with a 
hundred delicate strokes those faults and 
failures of the spiritual nature by which 
the unregenerate mind profits to assert 
itself against the miracle of grace. 

















Peasant House, Sicily. 
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By tHe EDITOR. 


rT‘HERE is scarcely a more delightful bit of 

travel to be found in Europe than what 
Sicily affords. It embraces such diverse ele- 
ments of delight as an exceptionally fine cli- 
mate—sun and sea combining to give warmth 
with freshness. It is rich as Greece in splen- 
did temples, representing the best periods of 
3reek art; while Roman and Byzantine, 
Saracen and Spaniard, have each left monu- 
ments of the time when their influence pre- 
dominated. It has magnificent scenery, and 
its population is specialised by several fea- 
tures that are peculiarly interesting. For 
the historical student Sicily teems with asso- 
ciations, for it has been the theatre in which 
the greatest nations of the world have played 
their part. Greece, Carthage, Rome, Chris- 
tian and Saracen, Spain, Austria, France, 
England, have all had their day in Sicily. 
The geologist can discover strange pheno- 
mena in more than one district, and behold 
volcanic forces at their grandest on Etna. The 
archeologist will find it one of the richest of 
countries, for it has the largest Greek temple 
and the largest amphitheatre in existence 
after Ephesus. Take Syracuse, for example, 








now shrunk from its vast proportions, when 
it contained half a million inhabitants and 
spread over a wide extent, according to 
Strabo, 180 stadia, or twenty English miles, 
where now the herdsman, in his capote, leads 
forth his sheep or goats, and the slow oxen 
drag the wooden plough. The modern city, 
occupying the spit of land that forms the 
harbour, fills only one of the least of the 
five quarters—Ortygia, Achradina, Tyche, 
Neapolis, and Epipolae—into which the an- 
cient city was divided. It is difficult to believe 
that these waste lands, with the walls of the 
modern town standing out beyond, a small 
white cluster against the blue sea, was at one 
time the turning point of the world’s history 
—the objective and centre of decisive move 
ments. But as we wander from point to point, 
and discover this fragment and that of what 
once had been, we are able to recreate the past 
with some fresh realisation of its nature. The 
harbour of the present day is practically the 
same as that in which the Athenian fleet was 
crushed after the long battle, when, a8 
an amphitheatre, the combatants were sur 
rounded by crowds of speetators who shouted 
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their eager watchwords, while the great war- 
ships crashed together and the waves ran 
blood. At Syracuse on that day the pro- 
ress of the Athenian power received its 
death-blow. In that same modern town by 
the harbour we can visit the old Temple of 
Minerva, which St. Paul must have seen 
when he landed from Malta, not dreaming 
that after eighteen centuries it would be a 
cathedral church dedicated to the faith he 
preached, or thatits entablature would bear the 
inscription, “Apostolo gentium suo hospiti 
Syracusorum ecclesia.” And as we wander 
over the site of the ancient city, we reach 
one after another of the monuments of for- 
mer greatness. The Quarries, Latomie, as 
they are now called, where the prisoners of 
war were confined, are great labyrinths hewn 
in the rock and filled like a conservatory with 
rare and luxuriant vegetation. In the Latomie 
del Paradiso is the strange instrument cut in 
the rock, termed the Ear of Dionysius, and 
so formed that the slightest whisper can be 
heard at the further end, although it is 210 
feet deep and from 15 to 35 feet wide. The 
name of Archimedes clings to a ruin near at 
hand, as that of the tyrant Dionysius to the 
Quarry. In the centre of the old city are the 
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ancient tombs cut in the rock, and a deeply 
rutted road passes by recalling the streets of 
Pompeii. Scarcely a fragment of the rock has 
been left without columbaria, or tablets 
squared ready for receiving epitaphs. Not 
far off is theold aqueduct, and near it the large 
amphitheatre lying bare and desolate among 
the rocks, and commanding such a view as 
the Greeks always tried to secure for spec- 
tators. Here the eye can sweep over the 
old city to the blue sea, and again towards 
Mount Hybla, always suggestive to me of 
Coleridge’s line— 


* Hybleian murmurs of poetic thought.” 


In this theatre, both Pindar and Aischylus 
have probably sat and witnessed under the 
open sky the great stage with its chorus 
and actors. The Greek fortress, Euryalus, 
with it huge fosse and subterranean stables is 
wonderfully perfect. The fountain of Are- 
thusa remains, but its waters are now brackish, 
and the Anapo still grows its papyrus reeds 
—the last spot in Europe where they can be 
found. This Syracuse—dwindled, and mea- 





Papyrus on the Anaposi, Syracuse. 


gre now—shows, in the lines of its old walls, 
what it once was when Carthage and Rome 
| contended for her possession, and when these 
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temples and ruined arches heard the clan-| the weather was bad the wooden shutters 
gour of their trumpets and the shouts of | had to be closed and the room left in darkness, 
their sailors. | Banditti were a constant probability. The 
The natural scenery of Sicily, even with- | ignorance of the people was dense, for there 
out its historic associations, should make it | were few schools. In one town of 10,000 
one of the most attractive places for travel- | inhabitants I found that there was not a 
lers to visit. There are portions of the | place where a child could be taught the 
island which are featureless, but there are | alphabet, and yet the infamous government 
districts full of grandeur, and spots of | of “ King Bomba” at Naples taxed the people 
supreme loveliness. More than one moun- | for an education that was never given, and 
tain attains a height of over 6,000 feet, while | for roads that were never made. But all has 
Etna is unrivalled, for it is not only the | been changed since Garibaldi, with his 1,000 
greatest of European volcanoes, but it pre- | red shirts, landed at Marsala in 1860. Now 
sents the unique spectacle of a mountain that,| there is a thorough system of education 
rises in an unbroken line from the sea to an | established everywhere, embracing grammar 
altitude of 11,000 feet, its base covered with | and technical, as well as primary schools. 
fig, vine, olive, almond and orange-trees, while | Railways connect all the chief cities ; good 
its lofty head is clothed with eternal snow. | hotels have been opened where there were 
The coast scenery from Catania to Messina | formerly miserable trattorie in which even a 
far outstrips, in my humble opinion, anything | muleteer might have shuddered. Brigandage 
on the Riviera, and can be compared only to | is now a memory. It is true that an instance 
the comparatively short but splendid line of | occurred some few years ago of a wealthy 
coast from Salerno to Amalfi. native being carried off, and Signor Ragusa, 
There is perhaps no part of Italy which | son of my old friend of the Trinacria, whose 
has benefited more by the change of govern- | entomological pursuits take him into the 
ment than Sicily. Thirty-four years ago, when | most unfrequented places, told me that he 
it was my happy experience to ride for several | had once been seized by brigands, but that 
weeks round the island upon a huge mule, | on explaining the object of his journey, they 
Sicily was in a condition which was a dis- | seemed to conceive such pity for the searcher 
grace to civilisation. There were towns of | after specimens they were only too familiar 
20,000 and even 24,000 inhabitants which | with (Signor Kagusa, by the way, is the dis- 
had no road by which a wheeled convey-' coverer of a new species of bug), that they 
ance could reach them—only bridle-tracks— | not only let him off, but supplied him with 
the only means of locomotion being on foot bread and cheese. Such exceptions prove 
or horse-back, except for those who could the rule, so that no modern traveller who 
afford a “letiga,” or palanquin slung be- | keeps by the ordinary roads need have the 
tween mules. There were, of course, no slightest fear. 
railways, and in out-of-way places my descrip-| And yet, who that recollects the delight of 
travelling in the 
old days “on 
the open” will 
not regret the 
change to first- 
class railway 
carriages, Cook’s 
tickets, and 
“Grand” hotels! 
The remem 
brance of these 
AacW - days of youth, 
and abounding 
romance, and 
physical vigour 
and freedom 
tion of the electric telegraph was regarded | from all care, may lend such a halo to 
as a traveller’s tale. The filth of the pot- distance as to obliterate all that was dit 
houses, swarming with vermin, which served | agreeable. There were, doubtless, wet days, 
as hotels, was indescribable. In some of these ‘but I remember none; there were awful 
there was no glass in the windows, and when experiences ere the slumber and fatigue 
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Temple of Castor and Pollux, Girgenti. 


produced unconsciousness to the army of 
leaping and crawling creatures of which 
evéry locanda was full—all these are lost 
in the thought of the glorious April morn- 
ings when there came the dash into the 
blue waves, and as the sun arose in his 
glory the start was made for the long day 
across country, by pathways that passed 
through fragrant fields of beans in blossom, 
or along the fresh shoreland, or by groves 
of orange, olive, and fig, and hedges of cactus 


and aloe. I suppose that similar enjoy- 
'ments can yet be had by anyone who cares 
| to penetrate to regions that are still primi- 
|tive and unspoiled by tourists ; but the 
ordinary traveller can now have luxury and 
no “roughing ” it, although I do not believe 
| that he will ever, with it all, be as happy 
as we were, my friend and I, when guided 
by Dimaria—singer, provider, cook, Jack- 
of-all-trades—we wound our way on our 
|mules, each of character quite individual- 
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ised, with Garofalo and Antonio, typical 
Sicilians, bringing up the baggage and the 
rear; and when we lived gipsy lives for 
six splendid weeks, drinking in nature and 
beauty at every pore, revelling in the sun- 
shine that turned us into negroes, and 
at our leisure studying whatever required 
study. 

Palermo, of which my friend Mr. Mac- 
Whirter furnishes a picture, is one of the 
most delightful towns in Italy, and blessed 
‘ with a climate which ought to give it pre- 
eminence among winter health resorts. The 
natural beauty of the site of Palermo is one 
which deserves to be ranked with Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, or Edinburgh itself 
—the finest of all. The sea sweeps into the 
rounded bay with a soft full bosom of blue 
waves, and the land imitates the sea as it 
stretches in a wide sweep till it meets the 
mountains. “La Conca dOro,” “ the shell of 
gold,” is what the people call that level gar- 
den, which shell-like lies embosomed round 
by the circlet of the hills—‘‘La Corona di 
Montagne.” 

What the Acropolis is to Athens, what the 
Castle Rock is to Edinburgh—such is Monte 
Pellegrino to Palermo—standing like a guar- 
dian sentinel to the north, and presenting an 
object on which the eye never tires looking. 
On the other side of the bay the coast runs 
out in a long line to the semi-Moorish town 
of Bagheria. The city itself is full of in- 
terest. Its street architecture is chiefly 
Spanish—for Spanish influence still extends 
over Sicily, as may be seen in the black man- 
tilla that is worn by the women in the 
smaller towns ; but building after building 
presents other characteristics and speaks of 
the earlier dominion of Norman and Saracen. 
There are few cities in which an artist can 
find better subjects than Palermo. And the 
neighbourhood affords excursions and points 
of interest that prevent an hour ever hanging 
idle on the hands of those who care for the 
beautiful. Let them goto Piano dei Greci 
on a festa, and see the old Greek cos- 
tumes worn by the descendants of Greek 
colonists,—or to Morreale, where they will 
find a rival to St. Mark’s of Venice, in the 
splendour of Byzantine art—nay, which even 
eclipsés St. Mark’s in marvellous mosaics that 
fill roof and wall, nave and triple apses, 
with majestic pictures that glow in gold and 
blue and white. Or let them visit the Fran- 
ciscan convents, with their hideous cata- 
combs where the dead Frati are hung up to 
dry, before the grinning skeletons are sorted 
into bundles of bones. Or let them go to the 














convent of St. Maria e Gesu and gaze on itg 
unrivalled prospect. But whatever else they 
do let no one omit to take the railway to 
Calatafimi—if they are too proud to ride a 
mule for a few days—and from thence visit 
the ruins of the Greek city and temple of 
Segesta—the ancient Egesta. Next to Gir. 
genti it is the most picturesque ruin in 
Sicily. Salinuntum, its nearest neighbour, 
one of whose temples is the second largest 
Greek temple in the world, lies on the sea- 
shore—its great columns strewn amid the 
grasses and wild flowers. So, too, does 
Paestum stand upon the flat plain—but 
neither the one or the other, or any temple 
so situated, could ever have been like 
Segesta, which is placed, as a Greek temple 
ought to be, high up, with its columns and 
entablature seen amid light and air. So isit 
that the Parthenon rises above Athens, and 
so to-day the line of temples at Girgenti stand 
along the edge of the precipice that marks 
the line of walls. Greek architecture re- 
quires for its perfect revelation-to have the 
sky around it instead of being drowned in 
streets or made squat upon a level plain. 
And Segesta is perfect in its position, high 
up among rocky and desolate hills, a great 
gorge falling down from its base, and pathetic 
in its absolute loneliness. Not far from it 
stand the ruins of the ancient city and the 
theatre, so placed as to command an en- 
chanting view. 

There is now a railway station at Girgenti, 
and I cannot but think it a very prosaic and 
prose-making fact. There are places where 
railways would not only be an intrusion but 
a sacrilege. Who would like to see a sta- 
tion with its cabs in Jerusalem, or to find 
that there is a buffet at Bethlehem or Naza- 
reth ? Arid when I recollect Girgenti as it 
used to be—far from the world, and what 
it was to approach it slowly on mule-back, 
first seeing the old Port into which the mer- 
chantmen of Carthage once crowded, and then 
the cluster of flat roofs and church towers 
high up, where the modern city crowns the 
hills, and then to behold across a hollow filled 
with green almond-trees and dark cypresses, 
the line of temples, beaded like jewels strung 
along the sloping hill, and silhouetted against 
the sky because of the precipice on the fur- 
ther side—seven temples, some shattered 
into fragments, like the great temple of 
Jupiter ; others, like that of Concord and 
Juno Lacinia, presenting their clusters of 
fair columns and entablatures almost per- 
fect—I envy not the railway traveller and 
his eab. And all this was beheld in the flush 
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of evening, as we allowed our mules to go to 
the city, while we walked slowly up by the 
ruins, now looking back on the rolling pas- 
ture land that swept downwards to the sea, 
and now entering this deserted temple and 
that, sitting on broken columns or won- 
dering at the fragments of the columns, or 
amazed at the size of one of the giant 
Atlantes, supposed to have supported the 
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entablature, like Caryatides. And this was 
the old Acragas of the Greeks—* the splen- 
dour-loving Acragas,” or as Pindar called it, 
“the most beautiful city of mortals ”—the 
home of unmeasured wealth and unbridled 
luxury, whose population was estimated 
sometimes at 200,000 and sometimes at 
800,000, and for whose possession Greek and 
Carthaginian, and Carthaginian and Roman, 








San Nicolo, near Palermo. 


struggled. 
that Zeuxis presented the great picture, and | to examine these ruins. I examined them 
it was from another that Verres stole the | not. Ruins you can see elsewhere, but such a 
bronze statue, an event which would long | view you cannot find. You are some four 
ere this have been forgotten except for the | hundred feet above the sea, standing in a 
denunciations of Cicero. framework formed by the walls of the temple, 
But the loveliest spot in Sicily—nay, the | and you look out on a foreground broken and 
loveliest point of view of its kind in Europe | varied ; below all is rich as the tropics, and 
—is from the ruined theatre of Taormina. | near you on the right rise height after height, 
Syracuse, Girgenti, Palermo, Catania, and |in cones and peaks, crowned with villages 
Etna are all wonderful, and Aci Reale most | and convents, just what you often see in the 
‘picturesque ; but Taormina stands alone. | background of the sacred pictures of the old 
Whatever is left undone in Sicily, let it | masters ; but the object, par excellence, is Etna, 
not be Taormina. It lives in my memory | and the line of shore. Far away that shore- 
across a gulf of years—alas, too wide !—as | line begins near the distant Syracuse, sweep- 
some dream which Turner might have im- | ing round by Catania, and on past the angle 
agined and placed upon his canvas as a scene | of the great bay, sweet as the curve of the 
amid the regions of the Blessed. | crescent moon—a shore knotted here and 
The antiquities of the place are, of course, | there with towns like Aci Reale and its high 
curious and instructive, and let him who | rock, but soft and gentle in its bend. And 
cares for them turn from what can be beheld | from the nearer part rises a wealth of vege- 


It was to one of these temples| from the semi-Roman, semi-Greek temple, 
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tation, with villages and churches buried in | from the crater, and floats like a giant 
its greenery. Then from the upper or sky- | pennant from the lofty crown. 

line of coast there stretches another majestic I have seen many a representation of that 
sweep, beginning at the far-off point of | view—and we are able to illustrate this 
Syracuse, lying long, low, and almost level | article with one that is from the peneil of 
till it approaches Catania, then rising | a great artist—but no picture I have eyer 
smoothly and sweetly, in one long inverted | beheld can convey to those who have not 
arch, up and up, till the giant head of | seen the reality, anything but a faint con- 
Etna—white as a cloud—towers into the ception of the prospect, in its light and 
cloudless heaven. Cloudless—except for | glory, which is commanded by the old 
the creamy stream of smoke that issues | Theatre of Taormina. 


ON THE RECENT CORROBORATIONS OF SCRIPTURE FROM 
THE REGIONS OF HISTORY AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By tHe Ricut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


PRELIMINARY. “Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” * 
i ke is to be observed that many of the| Again, the formal treatment in recent 
favourite subjects of scientific or syste-| years of the subject of heredity not only 
matic thought in the present day are of a/| tends to link the generations of mankind in 
nature powerfully tending to strengthen or | one, but, in proving that our nature under- 
assist the arguments available for the proof | goes incessant modification through the influ- 
of religion and for the authority of Scrip- | ence of progenitors, enlarges our conception 
ture. If it had been actually proved, as it is | of the width of its range and the varieties of 
largely argued and seriously held, that the | the forms which it is capable of assuming. 
vast and diversified scheme of organic life | It shows us, for example, how the nature as 
throughout the world has been evolved from | well as the environment of descendants is 
a few simple types or possibly from one, | deteriorated by the fault of ancestors, and 
such a demonstration would both enlarge | how there may have been an education of 
and confirm the great argument of design. | the race from childhood to maturity, or con- 
For this argument, instead of being drawn | verse processes of decay. Thus the doctrine 
from particular and separate constructions, | of birth-sin, as it is sometimes called, is simply 
would then be drawn from the entire scheme, | the recognition of the hereditary disorder 
and from the relation of all its parts to one | and degeneracy of our natures; and of 
another, inasmuch as every earlier portion of | men the evolutionist would be the last to 
it would be an indication, and therefore a | establish a title to object to it in principle. 
prediction, of all those which were to succeed, | On these grounds, and on others more 
the seed of a series of coming harvests. 
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specific which it will be the aim of this paper 
to set forth in given instances, we should 
dispel wholly from our minds those spectral 
notions of antagonism between religion and 
science which have been raised up by the 
action of prejudice on the one side and per- 
haps of boasting on the other. Of religion 


and of science, as of man end wife, let us | 


boldly say, “ What God hath joined, let not 
man put asunder.” But I proceed to par- 
ticular illustrations. 


I.—AS TO THE CREATION STORY. 


A double confirmation has, I conceive, now 
been supplied to the Creation Story of Ge- 
nesis ; the first by natural, and the second 
by historic science. 

Perhaps we have been too readily satisfied 
with assuming, in regard to this narrative, a 
defensive position ; whereas it may be found 
to contain within its own brief compass, when 
rightly considered, the guarantee of a Divine 
communication to man strictly corresponding 


with what in familiar speech is termed Reve- | 


lation. 

We have here in outline a history of the 
planet which we inhabit, and of the celestial 
system to which it belongs. Of the planet, 
and of the first appearance and early develop- 
ments of life upon it, anterior to the creation 
of man, in many of the principal stages which 
have been ascertained by geology. Of the 
celestial organization to which our earth be- 
longs, whether in all its vastness or only 
within the limits of the solar system we can 
hardly say, but at the least a sketch of the 
formation of that system from a prior and 
unadjusted or chaotic state. Upon such a 
document a sharp issue is at once raised, at 
least as to the latter or strictly terrestrial 
part of it, the earth-history, for all those 
who hold it to be in its substance a true 
account. We accept as demonstrated a series 
of geological conclusions. We have found 
the geology of Genesis to stand in such a 
relation to these conclusions as could not 


have been exhibited in a record framed by | 


faculties merely human, at any date to which 
the origin of the Creation Story can now 
reasonably be referred. Starting from our 
premiss, we have no means of avoiding or 
holding back from the conclusion that the 
materials of the story could not have been 
had without preterhuman aid, and that 
preterhuman aid is what we term Divine 
Revelation. And if the time shall ever come 
when astronomy shall be in a condition to 


apply to the earlier portion of the chapter , 


‘the demonstrative methods which geology 
has found for the latter part, it may happen 
| that we shall owe a debt of the same kind to 
| astronomy, as we now owe to geologic science. 
_ My present purpose is to call particular atten- 
| tion to the exact nature and extraordinary 
amount of that debt. 

There was nothing necessarily unreasonable 
in accepting as worthy of belief this portion of 
the Book of Genesis, along with the rest of 
| the Book, and with other books of Holy 
| Scripture, on general proofs of their inspi- 
| Tation, if sufficient, apart from any indepen- 
| dent buttress either of science or of history 
to the Creation Story. In a court of justice, 
the evidence of a witness is to be accepted 
on matters within his cognisance, when his 
character and intelligence are not questioned ; 
or again, when the main part of a continuous 
narrative is sufficiently verified, it may be 
right to accept the rest without separate 
verification. If a new witness comes into 
court, and pretends to give us fresh and 
scientific proof of the Creation Story, this 
may be true or may be false. If false, the 
story is not disproved, but stands where it 
stood before. Bad arguments are often made 
for a good cause. But if true, the event is 
one of vast importance. 

Now the present position is as follows. 
Apart altogether from faith, and from the 
general evidences of Revelation, a new wit- 
ness has come into the court, in the shape of 
Natural Science. She builds up her system 
on the observation of facts, and upon infer- 
ences from them, which at length attain to a 
completeness and security such as, if not 
presenting us with a demonstration in the 
strictest sense, yet constrain us, as intelligent 
beings, to belief. 

The Creation Story divides itself into the 
cosmological portion, occupying the first 
nineteen verses of the chapter, and the geo- 
logical portion, which is given in the last 
twelve. The former part has less, and the 
latter part has more, to do with the direct 
evidence of fact, and the stringency of the 
authority which the two may severally claim 
varies accordingly ; but in both the narrative 
seems to demand, upon the evidence as it 
stands, rational assent. In regard to both, 
it is held on the affirmative side that the 
statements of Genesis have a certain relation 
to the ascertained facts and the best ac- 
cepted reasonings ; and thus this relation is 
of such a nature as to require us, in the cha- 
racter of rational investigators, to acknow- 
ledge in the written record the presence of 
elements which must be referred to a super- 
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human origin. If this be so, then be it ob- 
served that natural science is now rendering 
a new and enormous service to the great 
cause of belief in the unseen ; and is under- 
pinning, so to speak, the structure of that 
divine revelation which was contained in the 
Book of Genesis, by a new and solid pillar, 
built up on a foundation of its own from 
beneath. 

It is, then, to be borne in mind that, as 
against those who by arbitrary or irrational 
interpretation, place Genesis and science at 
essential variance, our position is not one 
merely defensive. 
cilers, as some call us, searching out expe- 
dients to escape a difficulty, to repel an 
assault. We seek to show, and we may 
claim to have shown, that the account re- 
corded in the Creation Story for the in- 
struction of all ages has been framed on the 
principles which, for such an account, reason 
recommends ; and that, interpreted in this 
view, it is at this juncture like the arrival of 
a new auxiliary army in the field while the 
battle is in progress; like the arrival, to 
choose an historical instance, of the Prussians 
at Waterloo. 

Such is the confirmatory argument founded 
upon the contents. But now, yet another 


ally has come to join our ranks, under 


the title of Archeologic and Historic 
Science. It has deciphered the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and has read among them a crea- 
tion story inscribed on the tablets found at 
Nineveh. Here we have a new witness to 
the very early existence, among civilised or 
partly civilised men, of records of creation 
corresponding in very essential particulars 
with the Hebrew narrative. Such a witness 
plainly to some extent offers to it confirma- 
tion ; but also stands in competition with it. 
The competition is in those particulars where 
the accounts are not in harmony. As to these, 
standing on the character of its contents, 
the Hebrew tradition lays claim to superior 
antiquity and authority. Butin proving the 
vast antiquity of certain fundamental ideas, 
the two are concurrent, and not competitive. 

The Babylonian Creation Story is given by 
Mr. Smith in his “ Assyrian Discoveries,”* so 
far as its mutilated state permits. It runs as 
follows, and we cannot, I think, but cherish 
the hope that it may hereafter receive exten- 
sion or elucidation. ‘“ When the gods in 
their assembly made the universe, there was 
confusion, and the gods sent out the spirit of 
life. They then create the beast of the field, 
the animal of the field, and the reptile or the 

* P. 397. 
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i 
creeping thing of the field, and fix in them 
the spirit of life. Next comes the creation of 
domestic animals, and the creeping things of 
the city.” Here we have, 1, creation by the 
gods; 2, chaos; 3, life, and only by inference 
order ; 4, wide extension of this life in beasts 
and reptiles ; 5, after this the domesticated 
animals. Thus there is before us a real 
though rude and imperfect, structural resem. 
blance to the Hebrew narrative, together 
with the interpolation of polytheism. 

From the works of Schrader* on the 
cuneiform inscriptions, some further particu. 
lars may be gathered. He observes that in 
Berosus, as in Genesis, we begin with water 
and darkness. On which I would only ob. 
serve that Berosus, who wrote in Greek, may 
not improbably have known the Mosaic 
writings,t and that water, in the text of 
Genesis, may be equivalent to fluid. The 
marked points of correspondence appear to 
be these : that the heavenly bodies are cre- 
ated after the heavens, which, I presume, 
may be meant to include the light. That the 
land population follows that of the water, and 
appears when vegetation has already begun. 
That the monuments name a Babylonian 
week, with the seventh day as a day of con- 
secration, called also an evil day,{ perhaps 
because evil for any work done on it. The 
inscription says :— 

‘*'To redeem them, created mankind 
The merciful one, in whom is the power 
that summons to life,’’ 

which is faintly comparable with the words 
of Gen. ii. 7, and the Jehovistic account, 
“and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life.” What seems to disappear from the 
Babylonian account is that evident intention 
of ‘series and orderly development, or evolu- 
tion, which is so wonderful a feature in the 
Mosaic narrative. 

Dawson, in a recent work, observes that 
the polytheistic element is the distinctive 
feature of the Chaldean record, and that 
the originals of the tablets from Nineveh 
may have been very ancient, but that they 
are so mixed up with the history of a Chal- 
dean hero, named Izdubar, as to suggest 
that there may have existed before it still 
older creation legends. He compares this 
record with the corresponding account ip 
Genesis, which is as broadly marked with 
the idea of the Divine unity as the Chaldean 
legend is pervaded by the conception of poly- 
theism. And he adds, “Is it not likely that 

* Schrader, ‘‘ The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa 
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the simpler belief is older than the more 
complex ; that which required no priests, 
ritual, or temple, older than that with which 
all these things were necessarily associated ?” 
He naturally assigns a marked superiority 
to the “ Hebrew Genesis.”* In truth, that 
superiority seems to be not great only, but 
immeasurable. In one point only do the tab- 
lets go beyond the narrative of Genesis ; they 
record the great struggle with rebellion, the 
war in heaven between Merodach and Tiamat. 
But, upon the whole, our Bible narrative is 
a regular structure ; it is orderly, progressive, 
and rational ; that of the tablets is dark and 
confused. This may, however, be referable 
in part to the imperfection of the tablets, 
the third of which, Mr. Sayce thinks, may 
probably have recounted the formation of the 
earth.t The one is charged in a marvellous 
way with instruction and moral purpose ; 
from the other they have almost disappeared. 
The first has, as we believe, been receiving 
marked confirmation in the most vital par- 
ticulars from cosmic and geologic science ; 
on the second they can hardly be said to 
cast more than the faintest light. And yet 
this inferior document is itself of very great 
confirmatory value ; for the Izdubar legends, 
says Mr. Smith,t appear to have been com- 
posed more than 2,000 years B.c. There 
is no late date to which the Mosaic narra- 
tive can with a shadow of probability be 
referred. It could not have been formed 
without a miracle from the tablets as they 
stand. The two are evidently accounts pro- 
ceeding from a common source, but derived 
through independent channels. The one 
comes through a powerful and civilised em- 
pire, the other through an obscure nomad 
family. In the relative superiority of the 
Mosaic narrative all the rules of merely 
human likelihoods are reversed, and the pre- 
sumption of a Divine illumination is propor- 
tioably augmented. But the unsuspected 
antiquity of the inferior legend attests by an 
indépendent witness, if not the truth, yet at 
least the presumable origin, of its transcen- 
dent rival. 
So far as scientific opinion is concerned, 
another remarkable confirmation seems to 
have been given to the cosmical portion of 
the Creation Story in Genesis by the course 
Which it has taken of late years. Writing 
in 1839, Dr. Whewell devoted a chapter of 
his “Bridgewater Treatises on Astronomy 
and Physics” § to the Nebular, or, as it is 


* “Modern Science in Bible Lands,” p, 32. 
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often called, Rotatory hypothesis. He de- 
scribed it in outline, as it had been conceived 
by La Place. The idea of it was that the 
mass which eventually centred in the sun, 
revolved in a state of excessive heat ; that, 
as it gradually cooled, the rapidity of its 
motion was increased ; that, as the centrifu- 
gal force thus grew, the mass detached from 
itself exterior zones or rings of gas or vapour, 
which most commonly broke up into several 
minor masses, and so gradually formed the 
planetary system. Dr. Whewell’s object 
in this early notice of a subject, which 
has since attracted, I believe, very general 
attention in the world of astronomical science, 
was to sustain and illustrate his general argu- 
ment, by showing how this theory did nothing 
whatever to explain the origin of the system, 
or to weaken the statement of Newton, that 
its admirable arrangement must be “the 
work of an intelligent and most powerful 
being.” The origin of this rotation, said Dr. 
Whewell, remains unexplained, and still as 
powerfully as ever cries aloud for, and pro- 
claims, an Author. My purpose in here 
naming the subject is to point out that Dr. 
Whewell then found himself dealing with a 
theory which had not yet obtained any wide 
currency or authority, and he then “left to 
other persons and to future ages to decide 
upon the merits of the nebular hypothesis.”* 
But, during the half century which has 
elapsed since he produced his Treatise, this 
hypothesis is understood to have gained very 
general acceptance from astronomers. I refer 
to this result of the most modern studies as 
a new and remarkable establishment of ac- 
cord between natural science on the one hand 
(so far as its reasonings have proceeded) 
and the Book of Genesis on the other. Often 
has it been endeavoured to place the Mosaic 
geology in conflict with ascertained results, 
but comparatively little of the same kind 
has been attempted, so far as I know, by 
persons of scientific authority, with regard 
to the cosmogony which occupies the earlier 
portion of the chapter. On the other hand, 
it has been shown, with what seems to me 
conclusive clearness, that, without the use of 
scientific language, that very process has been 
described in slight outline, but in singular 
correspondence with the hypothesis now so 
largely accepted. That hypothesis may not 
indeed have reached the point of demonstra- 
tion, and this the subject matter itself may 
be found not to permit; yet it has attained 
to so much of authority from consent that 
Dr. Whewell, were he writing now, would 
* P. 190, 
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not have had simply to hand it over to the 
future for consideration, but would more pro- 
bably have declared that it holds the field, and 
seems little likely to be displaced from it. 

With the creation of the world or the 
solar system, the question of its termination 
is naturally associated. On this subject, how- 
ever, I will not dwell at length, because the 
support here afforded by scientific opinion is 
given to the Scriptures of the New Testament 
rather than the Old. To refer again to Dr. 
Whewell. In a passage of extraordinary 
grandeur, he delivered (I think in a sermon) 
his opinion that the world would end with a 
catastrophe, instead of dying what is termed 
a natural death. Such, as we know, is the 
emphatic declaration of the inspired Word. 
“The day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the night: in the which the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat; and the 
earth also, and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up.”* And again, “ Look- 
ing for and hasting unto the coming of 
the day of God, wherein the heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat.” These were 
the words of Dr. Whewell nearly half a 
century ago. They were delivered rather as 
by one uttering his own firm opinion, than 
as expressing the conviction of astronomers 
at large. Nevertheless, as I have been 
informed on high authority, it is now the 
established conclusion of astronomers, reason- 
ing from ascertained facts, that the Galilean 
fishermen knew what all the genius and 
learning of the world for thousands of years 
failed to discover, and that— 


“ The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve.” + 


II.—AS TO THE FLOOD STORY. 


I pass now to the Flood-Legend, one form 
of which has come down through Berosus 
and Josephus, but which acquires much more 
certain antiquity, and greater grandeur, from 
the Inscriptions. Their account, saysSchrader, 
whose bias cannot, I think, be considered as 
friendly towards the Hebrew record, “ brings 
the Biblical narrative into much closer rela- 
tion with the Chaldean flood-legend than 
could be assumed on the basis of the tradition 
in Berosus.”t It forms part of the Izdubar 


legends discovered by Mr. George Smith, who 
published his account of them in 1872, and 
who assigns to them a date anterior to 2,000 
years B.c. under the early Babylonian em- 

* 2 St, Peter, iii. 10, 12. 
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pire.* The hero of the legends is believed by 
Mr. Smith to be the same as the Nimrod of 
Genesis. Like the Creation Story of Genesis, 
that of the Flood derives corroboration from 
the Babylonian record, inasmuch as it is thus 
carried back by an independent testimony to 
a very great antiquity. That record, com. 
posed, as Mr. Smith thinks, not long after the 
time of Izdubar or Nimrod, gives us the tra- 
dition of a flood which was a divine punish- 
ment for the wickedness of the world, and of 
a holy man who built an ark and escaped the 
destruction.t The particulars are set out in 
this volume. They differ in many respects 
from those of Genesis, but the essential 
features are in the highest degree marked, 
and, together with certain of the details, are 
singularly accordant.t As in the case of the 
Creation Story, so here there is stamped 
upon them the note of a common. source, 
and of channels of descent separated at some 
later date. In this case, however, the Baby- 
lonian narrative holds a higher position 
relatively to the scriptural record than in 
the case of the Creation. 

The hero of the deluge is Hasisadra, a 
name which has been Hellenised into Xisuth- 
rus; who, on the eleventh tablet, relates to 
Izdubar (the supposed Nimrod), the story of 
the deluge. I shall only attempt an outline 
presenting the main points.§ 

In the ancient city of Surippah, where 
Anu and other great gods were worshipped, 
Hasisadra was divinely warned by Hea, the 
great water-god, to construct a ship, of which 
the size is named, and commit to it “ the seed 
of life, all of it,” as “‘ the sinner and life ”were 
about to be destroyed by a flood. Food, 
furniture, wealth, servants, and animals were 
all to be embarked. The building and load- 
ing of the ship are then described, and the 
part taken by the several gods in bringing 
about the catastrophe. But “the gods” 
themselves feared the tempest, and “ascended 
to the heaven of Anu.” This deluge lasted 
for six days: on the seventh all was quiet. 
There is sight of land from within the vessel. 
It is arrested by the mountain of Nizir. A 
dove is sent forth, and returns. A swallow 
is sent and does the like. A raven goes, 
feeds on the corpses that are afloat, and 
returns not. Then comes landing, sacrifice, 
the sending forth of animals. Ninip and 
Hea then remonstrate with Bel, and suggest 
other more usual means of chastising mes, 
in which there seems to be some affinity to the 
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mise of Gen. viii. 21—2, and ix. 11—17, 
that there should never again be a flood upon 
the earth. And “then dwelt Hasisadra in a 
remote place at the mouth of the rivers.” 

The resemblances between this narrative 
of the Flood and that.in Genesis are such as 
clearly to betoken a relationship at or near 
the source. The most peculiar, and at the 
same time purely incidental, among all the 
details of the narrative, appears to be the 
threefold experiment with birds upon the 
decline of the waters ; but this appears alike 
in the three narratives of Chaldza, the Bible, 
and Berosus. No other nations have accounts 
so full and precise as these.* 

Mr. Smith has some judicious and impar- 
tial observations on the two accounts.t The 
Chaldean account indicates the nature of the 
country in which the flood took place. Su- 
rippah is near the mouth of the Euphrates, 
and there Hea was worshipped as the god of 
the deluge. The Hebrew account has no local 
confirmations of the story. When Surippah 
was conquered, in the sixteenth century B.C. 
or earlier, it is called in the record, “ the city 
of the ark.” Hasisadra is, like Noah, a de- 
vout man ; and the Chaldean deluge is, like 
the Hebrew, a punishment for gross and wide- 
spread sin. Schrader argued to attenuate 
this statement, but, as it appears to me, in 


the spirit of a partisan rather than a judge.t 
The dimensions of the ark vary in the three 
accounts ; and on the variations of numerals 


lobserve elsewhere. It may, however, be 
observed that the Babylonian account, which 
presumably was written down from a very 
early date, and in a durable form, has in this 
respect a great advantage over oral trans- 
mission, which is most of all dangerous for 
numerical statements. The inscription de- 
scribes a regular vessel with boatmen, 
another incident of local colour. The ac- 
counts curiously coincide in the minute point 
that, both inside and out, the ark is coated 
with bitumen. The tablet tells us that not 
eight only, but a comparatively large num- 
ber of persons went on board. The Bible 
gives forty days as the duration of the flood, 
meaning apparently at the height. After 
150 days the waters all abated. The whole 
duration before disappearance is a year and 
ten days.§ The tablet allows only seven 
days for the fulness of the flood. On the 
seventh day all storm has ceased. Hasisadra 
then sends out the bird. The ship is stranded 
for seven days more on the mountains of 
Nizir, so that the total term mentioned is 
* Smith, p. 212. + Ibid. + Vol. i. p. 49. 
% Gen. vii. 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 24. 
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one of only fourteen days. Nizir lies away 
to the east, far from the site of Ararat 
mentioned in Genesis ; on the other hand,* 
the present tradition of the country lands 
the ark at a site farther to the north, and 
nearer Ararat. Again as to the birds. In 
Genesis Noah sends out a raven, which does 
not return; then a dove three times, at in- 
tervals of seven days; on the third occasion 
the dove does not return. The inscription 
sends, first, a dove, which returns, then a 
swallow, which returns, and then a raven, 
which does not return. Lastly, in the Bible, 
Noah lives after the flood for 350 years; 
the tablet and Berosus both assign to him, 
together, rather strangely, with his daughter 
and the helmsman,t+ that translation to 
heaven for his piety which Genesis gives to 
Enoch. Before translation, he was visited 
by Izdubar, and the region was deemed a 
sacred region. 

On a general comparison of these two 
profoundly interesting records, the result 
appears to be that in what is circumstantial 
only there is much difference along with 
some curious resemblance ; but in the outline 
of the fundamental facts, and in the moral 
considerations applicable, they are completely 
at one. The wickedness of the antediluvian 
world, the Divine anger, the command to 
build, the use of this vehicle of escape, and 
the erection of an altar of thanksgiving, are 
recorded alike in both. We have no right 
to assume that either of the accounts, as it 
stands, is contemporary with the period of 
the flood. The point in which the Bible 
account is inferior, is the absence of local 
colouring. Yet this, so far from impairing 
its claim to our acceptance, appears on the 
contrary to accredit it, because it is a feature 
which, given the circumstances of the case, 
there was reason to expect. If, indeed, we 
ride the hobby of the negative criticism, the 
Bible account bristles everywhere with diffi- 
culty. It is inconceivable that the framers 
should have in that case departed so widely 
from the inscription in points so palpable to 
all the world, or should have let slip the 
local colour with which a fabricator or late 
relator would have been forward to dress up 
his narrative. But if we take Abraham, 
with his ancestors and his posterity, as a 
nomad people, religious and of simple life 
such as the Bible represents them; at an 
earlier period hanging on the outskirts of the 
Babylonian power, at a later one migratory 
towards the West, it was natural for them 
to drop the local colouring of a region with 

* Smith, p. 217. + Schrader, i. 60. 
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which all their relations had come to an end ; 
and this has been done, not in the case of 
the flood only, but throughout the Abrahamic 
narrative down to the entry into the pro- 
mised land. 

The most significant difference of all be- 
tween the two records is that the inscription 
is based upon polytheism, while in the Bible, 
here as elsewhere, all is based upon the doc- 
trine of one God. That is to say, the simpler 
form is the basis of the Bible narrative, and 
the simpler form, according to the generally 
recognised principle, is that nearest the 
source, most closely akin to the occurrence 
or the original record. The religion of Noah 
agrees with that of the common father, 
Adam; the religion of Hasisadra has de- 
parted from the primitive belief, and ex- 
hibits to us those multiplied and deterio- 
rated images of the deity which human 
infirmity and sin had introduced. 

While Schrader glances at the period when 
the Babylonian flood-legend reached the 
Hebrews as that of “the prophetic narrator 
of early Biblical history,” he candidly adds, 
“T am led to the obvious conclusion that the 
Hebrews were acquainted with this legend 
at a much earlier period, and that it is far 
from impossible that they acquired a know- 
ledge of these and the other primitive myths 
now under investigation as far back as in 
the time of their earlier settlements in 
Babylonia, and that they carried these 
stories with them from Ur of the Chaldees.” 
For him they are all myths; the original 
invention is in Babylonia, and the Hebrews 
are early copyists. For others, however, 
they are histories; and the twin versions 
bear testimony by their concurrence, and 
even in some respects by their discrepancies, 
to their historical character. If there was 
remoulding, it may be the more detailed and 
circumstantial narration which is presump- 
tively entitled to the credit of it; and the 
Bible story, more sparing in its details, but 
far broader and more direct in the terrible 
lesson it conveys, may reasonably be judged 
to have come down from the source with the 
smallest amount of variation from the 
original. 

It may be noticed that the translation to 
heaven of Hasisadra, the Noah of the tablets, 
is in curious accordance with that far larger 
development both of the underworld and 
of the future state which marks alike the 
Babylonian and the Egyptian systems in 
comparison with that of the Old Testament, 
and forms an interesting but separate subject 
of discussion. 





The Hebrew story of the Deluge has long 
been supported by a diversity of traditions 
among nations and races of the world, but 
never before with such particularity, or such 
corroboration in the sense and to the extent 
before described. But though we have now 
a new and important witness in court on our 
behalf, yet undoubtedly, if the narrative be 
proveably untrue, the testimony of both, or of 
any number of traditional witnesses, must fal} 
to the ground. 

The voice of natural science has not been, 
and probably is not at present, uniform on 
this subject. The negative has just been 
presented to the world, of course with great 
ability, and also in a sufficiently magisterial 
form, by Professor Huxley. He conceives 
that Christian theology must stand or fall 
with the historical trustworthiness of the 
Jewish Scriptures ;* and, as these are not 
trustworthy, the consequence is that it must 
not stand but fall. With this proposition I 
have here nothing to do. 

Mr. Huxley selects the flood-story for the 
capital article of his indictment. But he 
treats it as little worthy of serious notice. 
“Tt is difficult to persuade serious scientific 
inquirers to occupy themselves in any way 
with the Noachian deluge.”+ He finds, indeed, 
a sort of historic nucleus for a partial deluge 
in. the occasional desolating floods of the 
Euphrates and Tigris.t But be it partial or 
be it general, he applies the same contemp- 
tuous negative doctrine to the deluge: per- 
haps most of all to a particularly absurd 
attempt at reconciliation, which places it “at 
the end of the glacial epoch! ”§ I am far 
from intending to enter in a controversy 
which I have no capacity to handle. Yet! 
may be bold enough to mention, that, while 
Mr. Huxley is speaking in the name of science 
at large, some votaries of science hold ar 
entirely different language. Moreover, that 
the idea of a flood was not thus summarily 
dismissed by the luminaries of the scientific 
world anterior to the present day ; and that 
the grounds of this dismissal are not of 
recent discovery, but were fully open to 
the geologists of the last generation. Quite 
recently the doctrine of a deluge -has been 
maintained by Sir J. Dawson,|| by Mr 
Howorth, and by the Duke of Argyll (f! 
interpret him aright), all of whom af 
surely to be considered as “serious scientific 
inquirers.” ; 

Mr. Howorth, in his learned and laboriogs 


* Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, p. 8. 
+ P. 12. + P. 14, ? P. 13. 
i) “ Modern Science in Bible Lands,” p, 252. 
1] In The Scottish Geographical Magazine, April, 18% 
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work on “ The Mammoth and the Flood,” is 
not bound by any superstitious reverence for 
the mere text of the Book of Genesis ; for, in 
his preface,* he casts aside as null its tradi- 
tions respecting all that preceded the creation 
of man. He collects largely not only the 
diluvial traditions of so many races and 
countries, but an immense mass of palzeonto- 
logical evidence, and, having laid this wide 
ground for his induction he declares that, in 
his judgment the whole points unmistakably 
“to a wide-spread calamity, involving a 
flood on a great scale. I do not see how the 
historian, the archeologist, and the palzon- 
tologist can avoid making this conclusion in 
future a prime factor in their discussions, 
and I venture to think that before long it 
will be accepted as unanswerable.” + 

Moreover, I am free to consider history no 
less a science, though a less determinate 
science, than geology or biology ; and I quote 
in conclusion the following passage from 
Lanormant, which follows a copious collection 
of testimonies to the erudition of a deluge in 
almost all lands : 

“La longue revue, 4 laquellenous venons de 
nous livrer, nous permit d’affirmer que le récit 
du deluge est une tradition universelle dans 
tous les rameaux de l’humanité, 4 l’exception 
toutefois de la race noire. Mais un souvenir 
partout, aussi précis et aussi concordant, ne 
saurait étre celui d’un mythe inventé a plaisir ; 
aucun mythe religieux ou cosmogonique ne 
présente ce caractére d’universalité. C’est 
necessairement le souvenir d’un evénement 
reél et terrible, qui frappa assez puissamment 
limagination des ancétres de notreespéce pour 
n’étre jamais oublié de leurs descendants. 
Ce cataclysme se produit prés du berceaux 
primitif de ’humanité.”t 


IIIl.—AS TO THE GREAT DISPERSION. 


The contents of the Tenth chapter of 
Genesis constitute a document of a character 
altogether extraordinary: for example, in 
the two following particulars. First, it is 
without parallel in the world. Nowhere 
else is there known to us a distinct and de- 


* Pp. ix., x. + P, 463. 

+ “Les Origines de I’ Histoire,” pp. 489, 490, Second edition, 
1880. “The long review, to which we have just applied our- 
selves, warrants our affirming that the tale of the Deluge is an 
Wiversal tradition among all the branches of the human 
family, excepting, however, the blacks. But a remembrance 

everywhere, so precise and so concordant, cannot be 
that of a myth arbitrarily invented. No religious or cosmogonic 
myth presents such a character of universality. It must of 
Recessity be a recollection of a great and terrible occurrence, 
Which impressed the imagination of the ancestors of our race 
Lad ogg A never to have been forgotten by their de- 
scendants. t cataclysm took place at a spot near the 
Primeval cradle of humanity.” 





tailed endeavour to draw downwards from a 
single source the multiplication of men in the 
earth by families, and the distribution of 
them over the face of the earth. Secondly, 
this account containing seventy-two names 
of men (to which more are added in connec- 
tion with the descent of Abram when we 
reach chap. xii.) is so particular, that any 
notion of its transmission by ordinary means 
may appear to present much difficulty. 
Abram, when he migrated westward, came 
from a country which we now know to 
have possessed in his time means of durable 
record ; but, as the head of a nomad family, 
he could hardly have carried with him 
written traditions: and a specific narrative 
of this kind, like the Greek Catalogue in 
the “ Iliad,” presented great difficulties in the 
way of oral transmission through several, 
perhaps many, generations, until the time 
when we may reasonably suppose the children 
of Israel to have acquired the art of writing 
during their sojournin Egypt. The assisting 
Providence of God may suggest itself to the 
believing mind as having supplied the need- 
ful measure of that aid which Homer* be- 
sought, in a kindred case, from the Muses. 
But the document, if thus considered, lays a 
certain weight upon our faculty of belief, and 
even offers a tempting invitation to assault 
from those who are adversely minded. This 
weight, however, is converted at once into a 
prop, into a buttress which well and stoutly 
supports the wall, when we find that this 
singular and, so to speak, exposed tradition 
has received in the most fundamental and 
vital points, from the researches of philo- 
logical and of historical science, striking and, 
we mnay suppose, conclusive confirmation. 
The foundation of the arrangement is the 
threefold division of the human race from a 
certain period of its history. If such a divi- 
sion actually took place, we might expect to 
find the traces of it in a threefold division of 
language, which has an unquestionable rela- 
tion to race; and, conversely, such a divarica- 
tion in language proves an early distribution 
of races or families, from which it took its 
origin. Without entering into details, it 
may be observed that the Book of Genesis 
associates the distinctions of language with 
the local dispersion of man; and it is now 
known that, in days antecedent to the per- 
manent bond of literature, such an association 
is agreeable not only to probability but to 
the ascertained laws of experience. And 
now we find that comparative philology, deal- 
ing at large with the languages of the world, 
© Tl. ii, 484. 
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has resolved them into that very threefold 
division which the distribution of man accord- 
ing to Genesis x. into three great branches 
anticipates and requires. Here is again an 
important service rendered by modern science 
to belief. 

It is true that the Bible (Gen. xi. 1) speaks 
of language as originally one, and that this 
proposition has not yet been generally affirmed 
by philology. Yet the way to it has been 
opened, and it need excite no surprise should 
the goal be soon attained. Professor Max 
Miiller, I believe, says there is no proof that 
the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian families of 
language had independent beginnings ; that 
radicals existing in all the three can be traced 
to the common source, and that even the 
grammars may have been originally one. But 
this subject still awaits its scientific decision. 

The Table of Peoples presents on its sur- 
face some apparent anomalies ; of which, how- 
ever, a rational account can be given, and 
one which for the most part converts them 
into evidences in its favour. For instance, the 
Hamitic portion presents to us out of a total 
of thirty names no less than eighteen which 
are plural words, and which are therefore 
national or tribal, while only two of the 
same class are found in the rest of the ac- 
count. But this seems upon consideration 
to illustrate what we know from history ; 
namely, that the Hamitic races exhibited the 
most precocious development, and set up the 
earliest known civilisations of the world, 
those of Babylonia and of Egypt. 

Again: the Cushite stock, after its regular 
order is arrested in ver. 7 of the chapter, 
jumps as it were down to Nimrod in 8—10. 
But he is the only person in the Table who 
is described as founding a kingdom, and his 
position has a great resemblance to that of 
Izdubar in the Assyrian Tablets, with whom 
he is identified by Mr. George Smith. 

Again, as Shem, Ham, and Japheth are 
four times mentioned together, and invariably 
in this order, it seems to follow naturally 
that this is the order of theirages. Inch. x., 
however, their descendants are set out in the 
inverse order, and Japheth takes precedence. 
But this also, upon reflection, may seem to be 
quite natural. Migration was largely con- 
nected with considerations of space and food. 
It may be that the younger had to give place 
to the elder, and that the children of Japheth 
had on this account to be the first in moving 
from the common centre. 

Further: in the Japhetic line the genea- 
logy wholly stops with the next generation 
but one, whereas it is continued farther, not 





only in the Semitic line, which had to be con. 
nected with Abram, but also in the Hamitie 
by the mention of Nimrod and of the Philis. 
tines. This, however, seems perfectly natural 
if the line of Japheth, as is probable, moved 
the first, and, as is manifest, went the farthest 
so as to be out of sight of the narrator, while 
the descendants of Shem and Ham remained 
locally in contact with each other. Knobel* 
has observed that in each of the three branches 
the enumeration begins with those who tra- 
velled to the greatest distance from the com- 
mon centre (which is taken by him to be 
near Mount Ararat), and accordingly the 
Japhetites are reckoned from the north- 
west, the Semites from the south-east, and 
Hamites from the south-west. Just as in 
the case of the Homeric Catalogue,t this 
methodical arrangement probably gave great 
assistance to the memory of the first recorder, 

Knobel has discussed with great minute- 
ness and care the particular names of the 
recital, and he traces them to their his- 
toric seats; as has Bishop Browne, in the 
“Speaker’s Commentary.” Some examples 
may be given. The Japhetites are those 
(Japhah) of fair complexion. They take to 
the isles or coast-lands,{ the seaward coun- 
tries of the north and west. Here we 
meet them in the Cimmerians and Cimbri. 
Ashkenaz, the son of Gomer, is found in 
Scandinavia,§ the Scangia of Jornandus, 
the chief seat of the German stock. Another 
route is marked in the same direction by 
Ascania,|| in Asia Minor, a name found at 
various points of that region. Knobel thinks 
there is a trace of the Teutonic race in 
Teuthras, a name found on both sides in the 
war of the Iliad.| He proceeds with the list 
of Japhetites as follows. Riphath, he thinks, 
is traced in the Carpathian country, Togarma 
in Armenia, Magog in the Slavs, Madai in 
the Medes, Javan in the Iaones or [onians, 
Elisa in AX®olians, Tarshish in the Tursenoi, 
Kittim in the Chitians of Cyprus, Dodanim 
in the Dardanians, Tubal in the Iberians, 
Meshech in the Meschi or Moschi, Tiras 
in the Thracians (Thrax or Thras)++ Some 
among these particular interpretations—for 
instance, that given to Elisa—may be ur 
tenable. Bishop Browne tt sets out the 
various opinions that have been held, mostly 
without declaring a preference. It is not, 
however, the accuracy of each particulat 

* « Vélkertafel der Genesis”’ Giessen. 1850. p. 14. 

+ “Juventus Mundi,” p. 467. 

+ See Revised Version, x. 5. 

3 Knobel, ibid., pp. 35, 7. 

7 V. 705, and vi, 13. 


++ Pp. 53, 60, 71, 77, 81, 95, 117, 123. 
tt “Speaker's Comm. Genesis tn loc, 


l| PB. 89. 
** Pp, 44, 
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jdentification, nor even of every particular 
item of the text, but the principles of the 
general arrangement, and the large number 
of cases reasonably clear, which give the 
subject its importance. 

The Semitic and Hamitic branches offer 
less difficulty to the investigator. No part 
is more satisfactory than that which relates 
to the nations of Palestine, and to the names 
of Canaan, Sidon, and Heth, where every 
particular, known to us from independent 
history or tradition, supports, so far as I 
can judge, in a most remarkable manner 
the trustworthiness of the record. Speaking 
generally, perhaps no one can go farther 
than Knobel in the work of identification. 
His treatise is of considerable authority, and 
is of the greater value because he does not 
belong to the school of conservative criticism. 


IV.—AS TO THE SINAITIC JOURNEY. 


In his “‘ Modern Science in Bible Lands,” 
Sir J. Dawson has examined, with elaborate 
care, first the dwelling-place of the Israelites 
in Egypt, and their probable route from it 
until they cross the Ram Suph; and then, 
still more particularly, the account of their 
journeyings beyond the Red Sea. Thus he 
thinks that they had crossed at a point,* now 
forming part of the Bitter Lakes of the 
isthmus, but then a part of the Red Sea 
itself, which was fed in ancient times by a 
branch of the Nile flowing eastwards.+ Yam 
Suph, or sea of weeds, is the name given to 
it in the Bible. t 

Beyond the Red Sea, and onwards to the 

* P. 339, + P. 392. + P. 404, 





Sinaitic region, the country has been sur- 
veyed by officers of the British Ordnance. 
All the instruments of modern science have 
been employed ; the results have been pub- 
lished on a large scale; and the effect, as 
reported by Sir J. Dawson, has been “ entire 
agreement of the members of the party on 
essential points ;”* and the ascertainment 
of such complete coincidence of the actual 
features of the country with the require- 
ments of the Mosaic narrative, as to prove 
it to be a contemporary record of the events 
to which it relates. + 

The route pursued down the coast of the 
Red Sea, and then to the eastward, was 
peculiar, as it seems to have been dictated 
by a combination of strategical considera- 
tions with those which concerned the sub- 
sistence of the people, and especially the 
supply of water. The local indications are 
on this account all the more remarkable. It 
is not possible, without exceeding the limits 
proper for the present observations, to con- 
vey the full force of the evidence which 
shows how the stamp of Egypt was im- 
pressed both upon the Israelites themselves, 
and upon the narrative in Exodus of their 
escape ; inasmuch as it depends on the de- 
tails of measurement, atmosphere, water- 
supply, and other physical circumstances, 
and their relation to the Mosaic narrative. 
The conclusions reached have no direct bear- 
ing upon the proofs of a Divine revelation 
through the Scriptures, but they are of great 
historical importance in establishing the 
credit of the Book, and its contemporaneous 
character as to the substance of its contents. 

* Pp, 371, 406. + P. 407. 





THE STONE-THROWERS. 


We can we say to those who deem it right 
To hurl Love’s very teaching as a blow 

At lives too used to all Love’s patient woe ? 
Who wrest God’s word to serve their private spite, 
And secretly, like brigands in the night, 

Steal up behind, and let their missiles fly ! 

Who, prating “charity” to Lust and Lie, 
Still judge as evil aught above their sight, 


Nor pause for question. 


May God pity such! 


For when the glory of His kingdom shines, 
How they will weep to see the wrongs they wrought 
Unto the altar of His temple brought ! 
—Yet may this thought their hearts with comfort touch, 
The stones which slew the martyrs built their shrines ! 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 








THE BED OF THE OCEAN. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. F.R.S.E. 


I AND and sea are recognised from of old 
4 as primary divisions of the world, and 
at first the only relation between them seems 
to be their mutual contrast, land bounding 
sea and sea bordering land. This, like most 
first impressions, is the effect of a superficial 
view. Our planet is a composite structure, 
fundamentally composed of a vast stony ball 
surrounded by a liquid layer, sometimes 
called the ocean, and by a gaseous covering 
known as the air or atmosphere. ‘Consistent’ 
geographical nomenclature assigns-the terms 
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water, the forms assumed by the hollows and 
ridges, and the equilibrium between rainfall 
and evaporation. At present the amount sub- 
merged—the bed of the ocean—is about 72 
per cent., or nearly three-quarters of the 
whole surface. 

To compare the inequalities of the earth’s 
crust, some standard level is necessary, but 
nature presents us with none applicable to 
the whole surface. Sea-level is convenient 
only for short distances, since the surface of 
the ocean is not level in the sense of being 
parallel to the smoothed surface of the stony 
globe. The very readiness of water to assume 
an even surface when acted on by uniform cen- 
tral attraction, insures a change in the form 
of the surface when any other attraction 





hydrosphere and lithosphere to the water shell 
and stony ball respectively, but the simplicity 
and convenience of these newer words have 
not yet won them popular favour. 

The surface of the stony globe is depressed 
in some parts and ridged up in others. The 
liquid layer naturally rests in the hollows 
and veils the true topography of the globe, 
as mists veil that of the surrounding country 
viewed from a mountain peak. The amount 
of surface which is dry or under water at any 
time depends on the whole volume of the 


comes into play. The vast world ridges pro- 
jecting far above the general level of the earth 
attract the water by gravity and disturb its 
level, much as the sides of a tumbler attract 
the contained water by cohesion, and heap it 
up slightly at the edges. The amount of this 
heaping up in the ocean is uncertain. It 
has been calculated to be so great that the 
sea surface is 2,000 feet nearer the earth's 
centre at the Sandwich Islands than on the 
coast of Peru ; and 300 feet nearer the centre 
at Ceylon than at the Ganges delta. 
measurements of height and depth, being 
referred to sea-level, are therefore shadowed 
by uncertainty. 

For descriptive purposes it is simpler # 
assume an imaginary staiidard level. Imagine 
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the planet denuded of its water covering, 
with every height and hollow clear and 
distinct like those of the moon. Map 1 is 
an attempt to represent this state of matters. 
We could no longer speak of land and sea, 
but we could still divide the surface into 
two great and approximately level regions, 
one about three miles higher than the other. 
The lower is composed of broad, gently- 
undulating plains, diversified by sharper 
rises and numerous lofty peaks. The higher 
is a succession of terraced plateaux, also 
broken by lofty ranges, bevelled along the 
edges here and there, and trenched by 
numerous grooves. A steep and sometimes 
recipitous slope separates the two areas. 
Now imagine a transparent shell, concentric 
with the earth and similar to it in form, to cut 
this slope, so that one half of the earth’s 
superficial area lies outside or above it, 
while the other half lies inside or beneath 
it, The line along which the imaginary 
shell cuts the slope is shown in Map 1; 
and the surface it represents may be taken 
as a zero for measuring heights and hollows. 
By a remarkable coincidence this shell divid- 
ing the elevated from the depressed halves 
of the surface corresponds almost exactly to 
the surface that would be produced if all the 
heights were levelled down and thrown into 
theéhollows. In other words, the ridges of 
the stony globe projecting above the imagi- 
nary shell are equal in volume to the troughs 
lying below it. Thus the surface of the 
imaginary shell is appropriately termed the 
mean sphere-level. 

The northern hemisphere as a whole is 
more elevated than the southern. Disre- 
garding minor inequalities, more than 90 
per cent. of the elevations form one mass, 
which surrounds the north pole to a distance 
of 2,000 miles, and splits up southward into 
two vast plateaux or world-ridges of unequal 
size. The smaller of these may be termed 
the Western World Ridge. It stretches from 
60° N., where the polar plateau splits, and 
runs south-eastward to the equator, and 
then southward, becoming narrower until it 
terminates in 60° S. 

The larger, or Eastern World-Ridge, also 
stretches southward, its western edge run- 
ning as a nearly uniform precipice to the 
equator, and turning very slightly eastward 
until it terminates in 40° S. The eastern 
edge takes a wide sweep westward to the 
equator, then eastward as it proceeds south 
to 55° S. These two edges do not bound 
4 uniformly elevated region, for the middle 
of the eastern world-ridge is cut into by 





a depression from the south reaching to 
23° N. Its form thus resembles that of a 
horse-shoe, the toe to the north. 

A much smaller and roughly circular 
plateau surrounding the south pole swells 
up somewhat gradually from the great de- 
pression which trenches and limits the vast 
ridged region of the north. 

The slopes from these regions of elevation 
form the sides or walls of the one vast, 
nearly flat-bottomed trough which occupies 
almost half the earth’s surface. This irregular 
trough may henceforth be referred to by its 
geographical name—the Abysmal area. It 
has its heights and its hollows, which as yet 
are but partially known. The globe being 
dry only to the imagination, all our know- 
ledge of the depressions has to be felt out 
from point to point by the sounding-lines of 
surveying ships. As a whole, the Abysmal 
area is a tri-lobed trough, the three branches 
being united in a narrow annular depression 
of gentle slope round the unexplored eleva- 
tion which guards the mystery of the south 

ole. 

; Compared with the few isdélated depres- 
sions in the region of elevation, there are 
many scattered elevations in the region of 
depression. The innumerable islands which 
diversify our ordinary mars of the Pacific 
Ocean show some of these. Hundredgfof 
elevations are known, and probably thiou- 
sands exist undiscovered, which shoot up 
from the floor of the depressed area, but 
do not rise high enough to pierce through 
the dense veil of waters and appear as 
islands. 

To facilitate the description of the Abysmal 
area we must give names to its parts. The 
narrow, dumb-bell shaped depression running 
from north to south (see half tint in Map 
3) we may term the Atlantic basin, the 
vast elliptical depression on the opposite side 
of the earth, the Pacific basin, and the smaller 
depression, which scarcely extends north of 
the tropic of Cancer, may be called the Indian 
basin. The name “basin” aptly implies their 
steep-walled character. 

The Atlantic basin is deepest near the 
walls ; it forms, in fact, two long sinuous 
troughs, separated from each other by a 
narrow ridge, which rises on the average 
to within 1,200 feet of mean sphere-level 
(see Map 3). Four great hollows or groups 
of hollows, the floors of which descend to 
more than 10,000 feet below mean sphere- 
level, occur symmetrically two in each of 
these troughs, one north and one south of 
the equator. Where the ridge dividing the 
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lateral troughs terminates in 40° S. both 
troughs unite in one great abyss, which ex- 
tends within the Antarctic circle, deepening 
greatly toward the south. The north-western 
hollow, known as International Deep, has in 
20° N. a depth of 19,000 feet below mean 
sphere-level. The Atlantic basin is remark- 
able for its length, for the singular way in 
which it contracts near the equator, and 
above all for the fact that more than half 
the elevated area of the earth dips toward 
this deep-drawn furrow in the crust. Even 
if history were silent concerning man’s doings 
on the surface of the Atlantic, nay, if the 
ocean itself had never been, this basin would 


| 60° N. to 60° S. latitude. 





constitute a remarkable and unique fea- 


ture, compelling the attention of a scientific 
observer. 

The Pacific basin is far more vast, and 
appears less simple, possibly because it re. 
mains less known. But even as we write 
a new chain of soundings is being carried 
diagonally across it, in the survey for a tele. 
graph cable between Australia and Canada, 
and already unpublished results of the 
greatest interest have been ascertained. §o 
far as we know it, the Pacific basin js 
one magnificent hollow, extending from 
From 50° N, to 
50° S., and right up to the walls to east and 
west, the depths exceed 4,000 feet beneath 
mean sphere-level ; the walls of the basin on 


IN HEMISPHERES 
on an Equal-Area Projectiot 


Mean Sphere Lever 
Shown by dotted line 
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the north-east and the south have a more 
gentle slope than those on the east and west 
sides. Numerous groups of long, narrow 
ridges, crowned by peaks more than 7;000 feet 
above mean sphere-level, and similar depres- 
sions sinking to 15,000 feet below it, stretch 
roughly parallel to each other from S.E. to 
N.W. across the basin. The western half is 
more irregular, and in the extreme north- 
west, close to the steepest part of its boun- 
dary wall, lies the deepest abyss in the 
earth’s crust. It extends from 20° N. to 





50° N. in a erescentic curve, deepening to- 
ward its north-western edge, where a mighty 
gully, 1,000 miles long and twenty wide, | 
lies 16,000 feet below mean sphere-level. | 
This has been named the Tuscarora Deep, 
after the vessel which surveyed it; and in | 


DEEPS” 


this deep at least one sounding of 22,000 feet 
below mean sphere-level, or 30,000 feet below 
the sea-surface, was obtained. From this 
depth to the top of Mount Everest, the loftiest 
summit of the earth, is a vertical distance of 
59,000 feet, or more than eleven miles. 

The Indian basin, only half the size of 
the Atlantic and but one-third of the Pacific 
resembles the latter in its character, becoming 
more diversified towards the north-west, and 
remaining of nearly uniform and great depth 
in the east. 

The depressions below mean sphere-level 
on the elevated area are not scattered at 


/random. One nearly central hollow, that of 


the Norwegian Sea, lies to the north of the 
Atlantic basin, and there is some reason #@ 
believe that it extends across the north 
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pole. If so, it breaks the northern central | may suppose that the water, which imagi- 
height, just as the Antarctic elevation breaks | nation banished to permit an inspection of 
the southern central hollow. Rows of de-| the depths, is allowed gradually to re- 


pressions (as shown in Map 3) vaguely mark | turn in measured portions. 


The volumes 


off the eastern ridge into a great northern| to be dealt with are large when estima- 


and two smuller southern parts; and the| ted by ordinary standards. 


At first sup- 


western ridge very clearly into northern and | pose that 80,000 cubic miles of water are 
southern, like holes punched in a steel plate | poured into the deepest parts of the great 


to mark how it must be cut to fit its place | basins. 


in some great structure. 
The great and small depressions of the 
ocean bed have been measured, and their 


| 


This quantity would fill the Tusca- 
rora Deep to within 16,000 feet of mean 
sphere-level, and would raise the Inter- 
national and a few other deep places to the 


volume calculated with a fair degree of exact-| same height, covering a total area of only 


ness, and from Dr. John Murray’s full dis- 
cussion of the height of land and depth of 
sea we can study their structure. 


Mean Sphere Level 
* Shown by dotted line 


order to increase the depth of water over 
the deeps by one nautical mile and fill up 
the numerous deep hollows to within 10,000 
feet of mean sphere-level. Now the four 
symmetrical groups of deeps in the Atlantic 
basin and the great depression at its southern 
extremity are filled. The Tuscarora Deep 
widens and spreads as a crescent-shaped 
sea to, south-east and north-east. Another 
vast lake is formed on the equator, in 
the centre of the Pacific basin, innumerable 
smaller lakes appear throughout the Pacific, 
and one much larger in the east of the 
Indian basin. At this stage we may pic- 
ture the appearance of the globe as shown 
in Map 2, representing the oceanic deeps in 
black. The vast, nearly flat, Abysmal area is 
all dry land save for a few small seas, lying 








150,000 square miles. 
The next quantity of water must be fifty 


We | times as large, or 4,000,000 cubic miles, in 


<— e , ; 7 
a Foe" THE FLOOR OF THE OCEANS 


for the most part close to the frowning preci- 
pices or abruptly sloping mountain walls that 
rise on every side to a height of nearly three 
miles, and bear aloft the sharp, broken sum- 
mits of the world ridges. The total area of 
these seas is six million square miles, only 
one thirty-third of the surface of the sphere, 
but the depth of some of them is over 
12,000 feet. 

To increase the depth by another mile 
requires sixteen times as much water as 
the last, or 66 million cubic miles. So flat 
is the Abysmal area that the sea-surface 
spreads at once over 81 million square miles 
more, raising the surface of that vast ex- 
panse to 4,000 feet beneath mean sphere- 
level. The floor of the ocean may now be 
said to be covered, and the distribution of 
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water is well shown in Map 3, where the 
deeps are shown in black, and the dry area 
in white. The two great lateral troughs of 
the Atlantic basin are filled close up to their 
precipitous continental walls, and down the 
centre a long flat ridge stretches from the 
northern land, which we should be tempted 
to hail as the lost Atlantis did not geolo- 
gists prove that it has never emerged above 
the waters save in fancy. The world- 
ridges now begin to assume familiar forms 
as the intervening diversities are obliterated 
by the smooth water surface; but to the 
south of each ridge dry land connects the 
Antarctic area of elevation, and separates 
the three great ocean basins. 

Once more nearly doubling the accession 
and pouring in 122 million cubic miles the 
water level rises another mile, this time 
2,000 feet above mean sphere-level, and more 
than half the earth’s surface is flooded ; 
30 million square miles (shown in the second 
darkest shade in Map 4) being added to the 
submerged area. The southern continent is 
now detached from the great three-armed 
northern mass, and rows of great lakesoccupy 
the holes punched across the narrow parts of 
the ridges. Islands also appear off the conti- 
nents and throughout the oceans. 

Again, adding 126 million cubic miles of 
water, the general depth of the ocean is in- 
creased by nine-tenths of a mile, and the 
whole vast surface rises to an elevation of 
7,800 feet above mean sphere-level. So steep 
are the wall-like sides of the world-ridges 
which bound the ocean basins that the addi- 
tional area submerged by this accession of 
more than one-third of the volume of the 
ocean is only 14 million square miles (shown 
by the narrow strip of lightest shading on the 
sea in Map 4). This increase, slight though 
it appears when we look at the very narrow 
strip of slope immersed, allows water to en- 
ter many of the depressions of the elevated 
area and the rows of punchings across the 
ridges are widened into chains of inland 
seas. The eye now readily recognises the 
main outlines of the emergent part of the 
world-ridges, but the map by no means 
gives the existing coast lines. Africa, in- 
deed, is seen to be cut off from Europe by 
the Mediterranean, and from Asia by the 
Red Sea. One narrow thread of water severs 
the link between Asia and Australia, and 
New Zealand is free as an island. Asia and 
America are, however, still one land mass ; 
the west coast of Europe, the east coast of 
America, and the south-eastof Asia are blurred 
and widened beyond recognition. 





The ocean only wants 16 million cubic 
miles, one-twentieth of its total volume, to 
be added, and it is complete; the depth is in- 
creased only by 600 feet (one-tenth of the 
steps we have hitherto taken), making the 
average height of the surface 8,400 feet above 
mean sphere-level. This slight rise of height 
is accompanied by an extraordinary increase 
in the submerged area, 10 million square 
miles more being overflowed by the sea. 
Map 4 shows this area in white seaward of 
the coast-line, the white of the polar regions 
indicates merely unexplored areas. The 


|average submergence by the ten preceding 


rises of 600 feet is less than 1} million square 
miles, so that evidently the wall-like cha- 
racter of the slopes of the world-ridges ceases 
at the top. Indeed, the form of the ocean 
bed is that of a basin or pudding-dish with a 
nearly horizontal edge surrounding the steep 
sides. This bevelling of the edge of the world- 
ridges varies in degree in different places. 
But everywhere, from the land outward, 
there is at first a gentle slope until the depth 
of 600 feet is reached, and then an abrupt 
fall to the floor of the Abysmal area. 

Mr. Buchanan, Lecturer on Geography in 
Cambridge University, who has studied 
it specially, terms this slope the Shore 
Flat. West of the British Islands it is called 
the Vidal Bank; but as a general name the 
Continental Shelf may prove both distinctive 
and suggestive. It forms a shelf as it were 
on which the continents and most continental 
islands rest high above the floor of the oceans. 
The Continental shelf being covered, the 
ocean is full, and the smooth outline of the 
100-fathom line is replaced by the familiar 
coasts with their chains of continental islands 
and loops of enclosed seas. 

The surface of the earth is divided between 
141 million square miles of uniform water 
and 55 million of diversified land. An ad- 
ditional rise of 600 feet in the sea-level 
would suffice to immerse 14 million square 
miles, reducing the land area by one quarter. 
This lowland region is shown by the white 
area inland of the coast-line in Map 4. Itis 
remarkable that the ocean-level stands at 
present nearly at the middle line, ‘below 
which and above which a given fall or rise 
would lay bare or cover the greatest area 
of surface. No other 1,200 feet of vertical 
height on the earth’s surface—except, per- 
haps on the floor of the Abysmal area itself 
—has such a gentle gradient. From the 
seaward margin of the continental shelf to 
about 600 feet above sea-level there extend 
24 million square miles of surface, which & 
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rise or fall of 100 fathoms in the ocean | would thus suffice to bring about a universal 


could add to or subtract from the dry 
nd. 
nthe volume of the hollows filled by the 
ocean is fourteen times as great as the volume 
of the dry land projecting above the sea. If 
the land were levelled down and built up at 
sea-level, it would cover only 65 million 
square miles, leaving over 131 million of 
water surface; while if the whole lithosphere 
were smoothed down to mean sphere-level, 
the ridges laid to rest in the hollows, a vast 
ocean 13 miles deep would roll round the 
shoreless world. A moderate upheaval of 
the depressed half of the earth’s surface 





deluge. 

Dr. Murray, to whose papers we are in- 
debted for most of the statistics given above, 
recognises three regions of the earth’s sur- 
face—the Abysmal area, occupying rather 
more than one-half of the surface, and com- 
prising all that lies deeper than 1,000 fathoms 
below sea-level ; the Continental area, occu- 
pying nearly ;°;ths of the surface, and com- 
prising all the dry land; and the Transitional 
area, stretching from sea-level to the depth 
of 1,000 fathoms. The classification may be 
simplified by assuming as the boundary be- 


| tween Transitional and Abysmal areas the 


THE WORLD 
IN HEMISPHERES : 
an Equal-Area Projection. 
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mean sphere-level (1,400 fathoms below sea- 
level) instead of the depth of 1,000 fathoms. 
The change is so slight as to be almost im- 
perceptible on the small scale of the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The Transitional area is full of interesting 
features. The varied Continental shelf, broken 
by islands and hollowed into the beds of 
seas, forms its upper edge, surrounding the 
land like a piece of bold embroidery multi- 
farious in its design. The marvellous com- 





slightly sinuous coast unmarked by bay or 
island, along the west of Africa, the east of 
South America, and the south of Australia. 
The Abysmal area is like a buried city ; its 
outlines must be felt out partly by widely- 
spaced and laborious soundings, partly filled 
in by scientific guessing; but once discovered, 
they are known for all historical time, and 
the map, once correctly drawn, keeps up to 
date. But on the upper edge of the Transi- 
tional area as in a growing modern town 


plexity of the border in such regions as the | where the ring of hammer and chisel meets 
Kastern Archipelago or the eastcoast of Asia,| the ear, the best drawn plan is always 
and the exquisite minuteness of the reticula- | being antiquated by new changes. Waves 
tions along the fjord-riven shores of Norway, | from below hammer on the cliffs, rain and 
Greenland, and Alaska, of Patagonia, New | rivers from above chisel and file the land 
Zealand, and Kerguelen, are varied by the | slopes, and these forces unite in eroding the 
utter uniformity of hundreds of miles of margin. In the Abysmal area all is dark, 
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uniformity. There are chemical processes 
at work, it is true, and deposits are being 
formed, but with geological deliberateness. 
In the Transitional area, and especially on its 
upper edge, the contrast is complete. There 
is dash and stir, wave answering wind with 
storm or calm, changes of motion, changes 
of temperature, changes of form. Rivers 
from three-quarters of the land surface speed 
to the sea and empty on the margin the solid 
spoil carved and carried from the central 
heights. 

Nor are the changes which characterize the 
Transitional area those of the present only. 
The remarkable extent of nearly level undu- 
lating land on the Continental area within 600 
feet of sea-level demands explanation. The 
rocks in this region have been laid down under 
water, but at different times and with inter- 
vening periods of emergence. None of the 
rocks yet detected on continental land have, 
however, been formed in the depths of the 
Abysmal area. The horizontal or gently 
undulated spread of the strata over wide 
areas shows that their upheaval has been 
very gentle and uniform. In some instances 
it has been proved by Mr. Buchanan that the 
Continental shelf is mainly to be attributed 
He shows 


calm, cold, and silent ; it is a region of dull | 


to the erosive action of waves. 
that it is widest on the sides of the oldest 





continents most exposed to heavy seas, that 
on sheltered shores it is narrow, and that in | 
the case of volcanic islands which have been 
recently thrown up it is frequently entirely | 


absent. The Continental shelf may thus 
be looked upon as a mark etched by the 
waves on the sides of the ocean basins, as 
some chemical solutions etch a line on the 
glass bottles in which they are long kept. 
Many observations show that at a depth 
of 600 feet waves or tidal currents usually 
cease to disturb sand or mud on the bottom, 
although cases of current action at greater 
depths are known. The fading away of 
wave action at 600 feet accounts for the 
sudden change of slope at that depth. Here 
and there a harder mass occurs less easily 
worn away than the rest, and it ultimately 
becomes an island or asubmerged rock. Here 
and there the flow of currents is so guided by 
the coast line as to direct their force upon an 
isthmus which in time is cut through, and 
forms a strait isolating part of the land. 
Here and there the currents, as they sweep 
the débris to and fro, are checked by some 
obstacle and deposit the sediment, which in 
time forms a shoal or sand-bank. Here and 





there a great river throws down a vast delta 


that builds up the Continental shelf into land 
again, and growing outward, like a railway 
embankment, may actually reclaim part. of 
the steeper slope beyond. In tropical seas 
also the shallow waters swarm with living 
creatures, of which the coral polyp is best 
known, the remains of whose calcareous 
skeletons build up reefs and islands. 

The Continental Shelf is in many places of 
value in navigation. This arises from the fact 
that on nearing port in thick weather sailors 
utilise the gradual shoaling of the water to 
guide them in their approach toland. Where 
the depth is over 100 fathoms (600 feet) it is 
impossible to use an ordinary sounding-line 
without much trouble and delay, and even 
if soundings could be taken, they would be 
of little use on account of the steep slope. But 
in water shallower than 100 fathoms the 
depth may be rapidly and readily found. 
Vessels approaching the English Channel 
from the Atlantic depend greatly on the 
lead, as the British Islands stand on one of 
the widest portions of the Continental shelf, 
which is exceptionally uniform in its floor to 
the south-west. On the west coast of Scot- 
land and of Norway, on the other hand, 
soundings are of little use, on account of 
submarine gullies—relics of glacial action. 
Mr. Buchanan, after a long investigation of 
some non-glacial hollows off the coast of the 
Gulf of Guinea, concluded that the great 
depression at the mouth of the Congo was a 
submarine cafion. It was formed not like a 
cafion on land, where a rapid muddy river 
cuts a groove in a high plain; but by the 
rapid muddy river pouring into the sea and 
depositing its mud to right and left, the axis 
of the current being kept clear by the strong 
reverse flow of sea-water set up by reaction. 
Thus the shore slope is built up by the river 
débris all along the coast, but under the river 
itself the primitive outline of the Continental 
shelf is retained. 

The stone framework of the bed of the 
ocean is everywhere concealed beneath 4 
coverlet of the finest ooze, differing in colour, 
composition, and origin according to the depth 
and the distance from land. 

When we regard the processes carried on 
in the depths, the effects that Maury—first 
and most fascinating marine geographer— 
loved to term the offices of the sea in nature, 
and the uses to which these have been turned 
by human skill, any description of the bed of 
the ocean must seem a mere delineation of 
“the earthen vessel holding treasure” com- 
pared with the richness in fact and fancy of 
the ocean itself. 
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“TF THOU HADST KNOWN.” 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


[ thou hadst known that yon wide sheet of blue, 
Sweeping with pearly fringe the silver sand, 

Could change to foam and darkness, till it grew 

To frenzy, dashing wrecks upon the strand, 
Wouldst thou have sent thy heart’s desire afloat 

On that fair-seeming sea of tears alone, 
And ventured all within one little boat, 

If thou hadst known ? 


If thou hadst known that parting look of thine 
Would be the last that loving eyes should see, 

Would not its sweetness have been so divine 
That even angels might have learnt of thee ? 

Would there have been the cold unmeaning gaze, 
The nerveless hand, the unresponsive tone 

To haunt remembrance through thy lonely days, 

If thou hadst known ? 


“Tf thou hadst known!” Oh, words that breathe of tears 
Across the fields when harvest time is done, 

And languid hands are gleaning scattered ears 
Dropped from the royal sheaves they might have won ! 
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Would there have been the waste, the want, the pain, 
The empty hearts that feed on dreams alone, 
Haunted by visions of life’s golden grain, 
If they had known ? 


If thou hadst known, e’en thou in this thy day 
The things that are belonging to thy peace, 
Thy feet would fail not in the narrow way, 
Thy soul from love and labour would not cease ; 
But One, who wept o’er Salem long ago, 
Watches the chances missed, the blessings flown, 
The Love that made those sacred tear-drops flow 
Has always known. 


THE PARSON OF BEMERTON. 


By JOHN BROWN, D.D., Avrnor or ‘‘Tue Lirz or Joun Bunyan,’’ Eve. 


EORGE HERBERT, in character one of the most 
saintly of men, was, in his biographer, one of the 
most fortunate. For his life-story has been told for us by 
good old Izaak Walton, most delightful of anglers and most 
genial of men. The work is worthy of the worker. There 
is in it such sweetness of spirit and grace, and about 
it such breath of old-world fragrance, that, as Words- 
worth says, the feather whence the writer’s pen was 

shaped might have dropped from an angel’s wing. 
Our poets, as a rule, are not found in kings’ houses, 
or clothed with soft raiment. They have usually 
learnt in suffering what they taught in song. George 
Herbert, however, was an exception to the rule, for 
he sprang of a knightly house on the Welsh borders, 
and was born in Montgomery Castle, on the third of 
April, 1593. The Herberts enjoyed a plentiful estate, 
which they dispensed with liberal hand. The first 
shadow that fell on the life of George was the death 
of his father, which happened when he was quite a 
youth. He was thus left to the care of his mother, 
who fortunately for him was a sort of ideal type of gracious womanhood. She was the 
daughter of Sir Richard Newport, of High Arkall, in the shire of Salop, and was one of 
those gifted women such as men of genius have often had for mothers, who with strong 
individuality of character rise to the occasion when the strain of heavy responsibility is 
unexpectedly devolved upon them. Of ready wit, yet cheerful gravity, of gracious sweet- 
ness blended with high intellectual power, she was the centre of a circle which included 
some of the most distinguished men of her time. She had seven sons and three daughters, 
which she used to say was Job’s number and Job's distribution. Two of her sons, 
Edward and George, presented in the seventeenth century such contrast of character and 
career as we find repeated in our own time in the case of the two brothers, Francis 
William and John Henry Newman. George Herbert was the devout, almost passionate 
worshipper of the Church and the faith of Christ, while his brother Edward, better 
known as Lord Herbert of Cherbury, of cold, sceptical temperament, has been claimed 
as the father of English Deism, his book, “De Veritate,” being an argument against 

revealed religion. Strange indeed is the mystery, as Keble says, that 


“ Brothers in blood and nurture too, 
Aliens in heart so oft should prove.” 
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Educated at home till he was twelve years 
old, George was sent to Westminster School, 
from whence, in 1608, he was, as King’s 
Scholar, elected to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, his life for the next sixteen or seven- 
teen years centering in the University town. 
Having been made Master of Arts in 1615, 
and being blessed with a high fancy, a civil 
and sharp wit, and with a natural elegance 
both in his behaviour, tongue, and pen, he 
was, four years later, chosen Public Orator 
to the University. At this stage of his life 
this distinction chimed in with his humour. 
In one of the letters he says: “The Orator’s 
place is the finest in the University, though 
not the gainfullest. But the commodious- 
ness is beyond the revenue, for he writes all 
the University letters, makes all the orations, 
be it to king, prince, or whatever comes to 
the University. To requite these pains he 
takes place next the doctors, is at all their 
assemblies and meetings, and sits above the 
proctors ; is regent or non-regent at his plea- 
sure, and such like gaynesses, which will 
please a young man well.” In this his public 
capacity it became his duty to say civil things 
to James I. whem.he honoured thé Univer- 
sity with his presence. The King, who had 
great capacity for believing civil things when 
they were spoken concerning himself, took 
a liking to the young orator, and called him 
to be in attendance on his person when he 
went that way to hunt at Newmarket, or fly 
the falcon at Royston. George’s hopes be- 
gan to rise; why should they not? He was 
high in the King’s favour ; he was often in 
company with Sir Francis Bacon, the “ great 
secretary of nature and all learning;” and 
he was not meanly valued and loved by the 
most eminent and powerful of the Court and 
the nobility. What if he should come to be 
Secretary of State? Meantime the King 
gave him the sinecure of £120 a year, which 
had been held by Sir Philip Sidney ; with 
this and with his annuity, and the advan- 
tage of his college and his oratorship, he was 
able to enjoy “his genteel humour for clothes 
and court-like company.” The world went 
very gaily with the young orator then, and 
he was not without hopes that it might go 
yet more gaily still. But He who trains our 
lives, and leads us by a way that we know 
not, had other thoughts for him than he had 
for himself. The world in the sunshine of 
which he was now basking was not the one 
i which his noblest work was to be done 
or his truest glory won. He must therefore 
arise and depart. His good friends the Duke 


of Richmond and the Marquis of Hamilton 





were laid low by death, and what was more 
significant still, within a brief space of time 
the King himself died too; then came new 
people, making a new world, in which there 
proved to be scanty place for him. 

Enforced retirement brought enforced re- 
flection. He woke upas from a dream, coming 
to his own true self. It was a time of great 
struggle, “for ambitious desires and the out- 
ward glory of this world are not easily laid 
aside,” but a man must sometimes lose his 
life in order to find it, and George Herbert 
came out of that time of sternest discipline 
a@ new-born man, born from above. An 
altered life followed upon the altered feeling, 
and in process of time we find him carrying 
out a long-cherished wish of his mother’s, and 
giving himself to the service of the Church. 

His first parish was that of Leighton 
Bromswold, in Huntingdonshire. The pros- 
pect was not brilliant, for the roof of the 
church had fallen in, and the building had 
been .in a ruinous plight for twenty years 
and more. In those old days churches were 
sometimes roughly handled. -In the same 
diocese in which Herbert began his clerical 
career inquiry had to be made about morrice- 
dancers, hawks and hounds, being brought 
into the church; in the next county a curate 
had amused himself by baiting a bear in 
the church at Christmas, and a rector and 
his churchwardens signalised Shrovetide by 
having cock-fights in the chancel at which 
crowds were gathered and wagers laid ; while 
in one parish, a few miles to the west, the lord 
of the manor pulled down the church, sold 
the lead and the bells, and turned the chan- 
cel into a kennel for his hounds, and the 
steeple into a dovehouse for his pigeons. 
So that while Herbert found his church in 
pitiable plight, he was no worse off than 
some of his neighbours. But he soon set 
about reform, and with funds from his own 
family and many noble friends, he left the 
long-dilapidated building, as Walton says, 
for workmanship a costly mosaic, for the 
form an exact cross, and for decency and 
beauty one of the fuirest churches in the 
land. 

But it is with a charge in the south-west, 
and not with this parish in the Midlands, 
that the fairest memories of Herbert’s life 
are associated. As the wayfarer goes from 
Salisbury to Wilton, the pleasant seat of the 
Earls of Pembroke, some two miles on the 
road he finds himself in the peaceful little 
hamlet of Bemerton, where, if he have but 
the least spark of poetry in his soul, he will 
be sure to linger and look round. For the 
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interest of this tranquil spot is not to be | 
measured by the extent of its acres or the 
number of its people. Three rectors at least 
have made the place memorable. In theold 
parsonage, over the way from the church, 
lived Norris, the poet and divine, and Coxe 
the traveller and historian, and if they are 
not remembered in its associations it 1s be- 
cause a greater name still has overshadowed 
theirs with saintly memories and poetic fame. 
Beyond all others George Herbert is and ever 
will be the parson of Bemerton. The people 
will tell you that his hands planted the aged 


fig-tree still spreading its broad leaves over 
the rectory wall, and the medlar-tree stil] 
putting forth its fruit in the rectory garden, 
Itwas hewho restored from decay both chureh 
| and parsonage; and the meadows near, made 
| beautiful with spreading trees, and fragrant 
with flowers and the sweet breath of kine, 
are called his meadows still. “I have now 
brought you,” says gentle Izaak, “to the 
parsonage of Bemerton, and to the thirty- 
sixth year of Herbert’s age, and must now 
| stop and bespeak you to prepare for an almost 
incredible story of the great sanctity of the 


George Herbert’s Church and Vicarage, Bemerton. 


short remainder of his holy life—a life so | 


full of charity, humility, and all Christian 
virtues that it deserves the eloquence of St. 
Chrysostom to commend and declare it.” 
For the details of that saintly life we must 
refer our readers to Walton himself, for if 
they seek for them elsewhere they will be in 
danger of losing fhe aroma of the wine. It 
is enough to say that in prayerful spirit Her- 
bert resolved to be true to his vocation in 
an age when men stood quite as much in need 
of good examples as of good precepts, and 
he tried so to live as by his humble and 
charitable life to win upon others and bring 
glory to Him whom he had taken for Master 
and Lord. Pleasant stories linger about the 
country-side suggestive of his loving spirit 


and kindly helpfulness to burdened men. 
| As, for example, this: on his way to Salis 
bury he came upon a poor man with a poorer 
horse, which had fallen under its load. It 
was a case for sympathy, but for sympathy 
of practical sort, so he off with his coat and 
fell to helping the man first to unload and 
lift up, and then after to load his horse. His 
town friends when he reached them were 
surprised to see him, usually so trim and 
neat, now so soiled and discomposed, and one 
of them ventured to suggest that he had 
rather disparaged himself by employment 80 
undignified ; to which he replied that what 
he had done “ would prove music to him at 
midnight,” whereas the omission would have 
|made discord in his conscience every time 
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In George Herbert’s Meadows. 


he passed the place where the poor man 
needed help. 

_A poetical soul, the one delight of his life 
in the way of recreation was music, setting | 
and singing his own hymns and anthems to | 


viol and lute. 


the cathedral there. The building itself rising 


insimple majesty from luxurious lawn and | 
girdled with noble trees ; its exquisite sym- 
metry and fair proportions, its windows as | 


many as the days of the year, its marble 


pillars counting as many as the year counts | 


hours, and its gates as numerous as the moons 


of the year—all this stately pile gave him | 
pleasure, as it has given to men in every | 
generation since ; but the billowy majesty of | 
the music within stirred him more deeply | 


still, lifting his soul heavenwards till he 
seemed to hear “church bells beyond the 
stars” and there came “the sound of glory 
maging in his ears.” 
After three brief but memorable years of 
tlike service this saintly soul passed to 


They were as the days of | 
heaven upon earth to him when he could go | 
over to Salisbury and hear the organ-roll in | 


| pillow and handed to a friend the manuscript 
| of a book which from that day to this has 
| had enduring place in good men’s hearts. It 
| was his wish, he said, that it should be 
taken to his old friend and former neighbour 
in Huntingdonshire, Nicholas Ferrar, of Little 
Gidding, “and if he can think it may turn 
to the advantage of any dejected soul, let it 
be made public; if not, let him burn it, for 
I and it are less than the least of God’s mer- 
cies.” The book thus modestly ushered into 
life had for its title, “The Temple; or, Sacred 
Poems and Private Ejaculations.” It has 
been described as the enigmatical history of 
a difficult resignation. It would be easy to 
point out blemishes in the book, such as its 
verbal conceits, its grotesque puns, its odd 
metres and occasional obscurities, and it 
would not be difficult to show that its churchi- 
ness is extreme and its sacerdotalism unscrip- 
tural. But, somehow, one has no heart to 
| find fault with it. It is a book to be taken 
| as a friend to be loved, rather than as a per- 
| formance to be criticised. As a manual of 
| devotion it is as though a seraph covered his 


that higher sphere whither his thoughts had | face with his wings in rapturous adoration ; 

“0diten gone before him. As the time drew | as a poem it is full of that subtle perception 

_ him to go, he took from beneath his | of avalegies to be found only in works of 
—49. 
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genius; while the passage on “ Man” shows 
how the poets in their loftiest moods may 
sometimes anticipate some of the most won- 
derful discoveries of science and some of the 
sublimest speculations of philosophy. The 
book may be described as a psalter in verse, 
an anticipation, in the manner of the seven- 
teenth century, of Keble’s “Christian Year” 
in the nineteenth. The conception is that of 
an ideal church. It begins, as the actual 
building does, with the church porch, ‘in 
other words, the moralities of life; the sound, 
sober utterances of common sense precede 
what has to be said of the struggles and 
aspirations of the life within. Putting his 
counsels into rhyme—for a verse may find 
him whom a sermon flies—he would have 
men be sober, chaste, and diligent; to live 
by rule, for houses and commonwealths are 
built by rule, and the trusty sun is not to be 
enticed from his ecliptic line ; who lives by 
rule is, therefore, in good company, while he 
who keeps no guard upon himself is slack, 
and rots to nothing at the next great thaw. 
Bringing us past the church porch itself, he 
shows us there is much to see and learn. 
There is an altar—‘“‘a broken altar, Lord, thy 
servant rears, made of a heart and cemented 
with tears ;” there is a sacrifice, the crucified 
Christ, central to all things, His face pale, 
His eyes full of a far-off look of love and 
sorrow, and His lips uttering the awful ques- 
tion of desertion, asking of heaven, earth, 
and hell alike, “‘ Was ever grief like mine ?” 
It is as we look on that sorrowful face of 
His that we solve otherwise inscrutable mys- 
teries. Philosophers have measured moun- 
tains, fathomed the depths of seas, and states, 
and kings— 
The which to meavure it doth more behove’” 
Yet few there are that sound them—Sin and Love.’ 

As to the first of these, how much has 
been done to guard us from it? Lord, with 
what care hast Thou begirt us round ! 

“ Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 


’ ‘Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises. 


“ Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
n The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences’; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears.”’ 
Having thus taken us into the Temple, 
everything there is turned to pious use, the 
church monuments and music, the church 
floor and windows, the very lock and key. 
But Sunday, when the church has its reverent 
worshippers, stirs him to the most exquisite 


“ The day most calm, most bright, 
The first of this, the next world’s bud, 
The couch of time; care’s balm and bay; 
The week were dark, but for thy light; 

Thy torch doth show the way. 


* The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious king. 
On Sunday Heaven’s gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope.’ 
Some of the other poems also, which ge 
to make up the unity of the Temple, are ex- 
quisite with a fragrance all their own. That 
on Virtue, for example, in which the poet 
tells us that sweet day the bridal of the earth 
and sky must die, and the dew weep its fall 
to-night ; the sweet rose in colour rich and 
brave, whose root is ever in its grave, must 
also die ; so must sweet spring, full of sweet 
days and roses :— 
* Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 


But though the whole world turn to coal 
Then chiefly lives.”’ 


The poem with the quaint title of “The 
Pulley” has been often quoted. It tells how, 
when God at first made man, He, from a 
glass of blessings standing by, poured on him 
all he could. Strength first made a way, 
then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour, 
pleasure, everything but rest, there God 
made a stay ; rest in the bottom lay: 


“* For if I should (said He) 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me," 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 
So both should losers be. 


‘* Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness : 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 


Space will not allow us to do more than 
indicate “The British Church,” ‘The Quip,” 
“The Collar,” “The Flower,” “ Aaron,” and 
“The Elixir” as taking place with these 
among the gems of the book. But the very 
crown and flower of all is the poem op 
“Man,” which is Miltonic in its sublimity of 
conception :— 


“ For us the winds do blow; ; 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow. 
Nothing we see, but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure : 
The whole is either our cupboard of foed,} 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


The stars have us to bed; 4 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws: 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being ; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 


“ More ts wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of : in every path — By2: 
He treads down that which doth befriend him, 
‘When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh, mighty love! man is one world and hath 





thought of all. To him it is— 
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By HELEN SHIPTON, 
AvTHOR oF ‘' DaGcMArR,” ETO., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX.—LORD HARRY. 


“* They are poor 
That have lost nothing ; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten ; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget.” 
J. Ingelow, 


ERY shortly after this Mrs. Monkton’s 
numerous friends were surprised by 
the appearance at her house of a girl whom 
all found distinguished-looking, and whom 
a few thought beautiful, and who was known 
to many of them by sight already as Miss 
Fenwicke, of ‘that impossible family at 
Cogshall.” 

However surprised people might be, they 
were fain to keep their surprise from being 
too apparent to Mrs. Monkton, for that au- 
tocratic old lady made so much of her rela- 
tionship to Miss Fenwicke that it was obvious 
that she intended the broad egis of her own 
respectability to be an effectual shield for 
her young protégée. 

So any “remarks” that might be made 
were uttered at a safe distance ; and people 
were very kind and courteous to Isobel, not- 
withstanding that just at this time that part 
of the world which still took any interest 
in the doings of the Fenwickes of Cogshall, 
was made aware that the last representative 
of that good old family had married a woman 
who should have been out of the question, 
even for him. 

Naturally Alwyn was one of the first to 
hear of both these events; and indeed he 
had a letter from Mrs. Monkton telling him 
of her arrangements, and reminding him in 
friendly fashion that she should be obliged 
to deny herself the pleasure of his society 
while her new guest was at Underwood. 

He should have been glad, and was glad, 
at the result of his mediation ; and yet he 
grew restless and depressed, with a pain that 
he could not altogether hide. 

_ He had fancied that his cure was proceed- 
ing as fast as could reasonably be expected ; 
that, by dint of repeating to himself that he 
had been mistaken in her, as she in him, he 
was learning to forget her. But the know- 
ledge that a change had come over her life, 
that she had left the charmed circle of the 

Tange, and yet was as far from him as ever, 
perhaps on the way to be farther still,—this 
knowledge fretted him beyond endurance. 








And Mrs. Monkton’s note, with its subdued 
tone of wonder, and guarded yet hearty 
admiration of Isobel, roused in him the old 
feeling of blank incredulity and passionate 
rebellion almost as fresh as ever. 

“Tt could not be! He knew it for a fact 
—her own lips had told him of it; and yet 
it could not be. It was impossible to think 
of her face and still believe her unworthy— 
and yet, by her own confession, she had 
made a mistake that jarred on his sense of 
honour more than a fault wilfully and know- 
ingly committed !” 

So the weary argument went on, as it had 
done in that first night and day after their 
parting ; till Alwyn’s temper and spirits both 
began to fail a little under the strain. He 
thought that he had hidden his depres- 
sion carefully enough; and was therefore 
more vexed than relieved when his step-father 
actually proposed that he and Carr should 
go away somewhere together “for a little 
change.” 

The cheerful and matter-of-course way in 
which Mr. Beresford proposed this deceived 
no one; and Alwyn knew that his secret 
trouble was no secret from this old man who 
loved him, and must henceforth grieve with 
him. 

It was more to please his step-father than 
himself that he agreed to leave home for a 
while, but when it came to the point he was 
not sorry to go. Some men under the cir- 
cumstances would have preferred to go away 
alone, but Carr’s companionship was so much 
a matter of course to Alwyn that it was the 
next best thing to the solitude which would 
by no means have satisfied Mr. Beresford. 

So, late as it was, the two young men 
went over to Paris for a fortnight, and “did” 
the city sadly and conscientiously, as be- 
comes the British tourist. This would hardly 
have been Alwyn’s way at any other time, 
but just now he had not spirits to drag Carr 
out of the beaten track, which that young 
man loved when let alone. 

From this not very exciting amusement 
they were recalled to England to pay a long- 
promised visit to some distant cousins of 
Alwyn’s, on his mother’s side, in Hampshire. 

It proved to be an unexpectedly gay visit, 
for an election was just imminent, and Mr. 
Conington, Alwyn’s cousin, was an ardent 
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politician, and had filled his house with 
speech-makers and seconders, thirsting for 
the fray. 

They were most of them young and lively, 
as well as patriotic, and a good deal of amuse- 
ment was found by the way as the campaign 
proceeded. The carpet dances, the cha- 
rades, and billiards of the evenings, seasoned 
with conversation as frivolous, hardly pre- 
pared one for the exceeding gravity of the 
morning’s deliberations—the gloomy views 
of the state of the country which were aired 
whenever canvassing became a bore, or the 
speakers had been hissed at popular meetings 
—and the tragic manner in which possible 
failure was darkly alluded to. 

The only person who did not take the 
matter so‘deeply to heart was the candidate 
himself, Lord Henry Sartoris, commonly 
known as Lord Harry, who was not staying 
at the house, but who lived not far off, and 
was constantly driving over to consult his 
staunchest supporters. 

A very bluff, unaristocratic-looking indi- 
vidual was Lord Harry, with a thickset figure 
and square-cut brown beard, who reserved 
his eloquence for his constituents, and was 
not prodigal of it, even to them. 

But he was a remarkable man for all that; 
so good a man of business that he was in 
request upon all imaginable committees ; 
blest with a temper that nothing could ruffle, 
and a reputation for integrity that not even 
his enemies ventured to assault—and young 
enough, moreover, to afford to wait patiently 
for the greatness that was tolerably sure to 
come to him. 

Lord Harry was by no means anxious to 
be known as a philanthropist, but it was 
rumoured already that any practical scheme 
for the benefit of mankind was likely to meet 
with his support—support very well worth 
having, even without his full purse at the 
back of it. 

In this new world, this turmoil of business 
and pleasure, it was not possible for Alwyn 
to remain restless and moody, and Carr 
watched him returning to his old self with 
much satisfaction. 

The first evening of their visit he had been 
pleased to see Alwyn very eager in conver- 
sation with a nice-looking young married 
lady, and an elderly lady who was apparently 
her mother; but he had been disappointed 
afterwards to hear what was the cause of the 
interest. 

“How oddly things come round!” Alwyn 
said, as Carr lingered in his room after every 
one else had gone to bed. “That Mrs. 





Antrobus and her daughter are relations of 
Arthur Moultrie’s, and I have been hearing 
more about him to-night than ever I heard 
before. I told them some things too that 
they did not know. He has been ruined for 
life at Cogshall, no doubt, but to give the 
devil his due, it has not been altogether the 
fault of—those people; and they have not 
treated him so badly as his relations sup- 
posed.” 

Carr was silent for a minute. “TIsn’t that 
Mrs. Antrobus Lord Henry’s aunt ?” he asked 
at last. 

“Yes! There was some idea of doing 
something for Moultrie through Ais influence; 
but he preferred to go back to the Grange.” 

Neither of them cared to pursue the sub- 
ject further, but Mrs. Antrobus, and her 
daughter and son-in-law, continued to be 
Alwyn’s special friends among the guests at 
Conington Place. 

It was perhaps through them that Lord 
Harry’s attention was first directed to Alwyn 
Craufurd, but before long he certainly took 
a fancy to him—discussing electioneering 
tactics with him in preference to many older 
and more competent advisers, and spending 
a good deal of time in abstract discussions 
that was supposed to be devoted to business. 

What with a little piquancy and originality 
—some faculty for speech-making in a boyish 
simple way—and a certain power of patient 
persistence, Alwyn was welcome as an ally 
in the political campaign ; and female society 
and the gaieties of the evening were still 
attractive to him, in spite of all that had 
come and gone. 

He was popular therefore, and Carr very 
contentedly played second fiddle, heedless of 
the fact that he was heir to a fine estate, and 
might have eclipsed Alwyn had he chosen to 
pose as a young man in search of a bride. 
He was, however, no more in search of 4 
bride than Alwyn was; and ladies were 
something of a terror to him still, in spite of 
all his garrison experience. 

There was one young lady, Miss Coning- 
ton, the eldest daughter of the house, whose 
society Carr did somewhat affect, or rather 
did not trouble himself to avoid. 

Alwyn was a little amused at the penchant, 
the more as Miss Conington was by far the 
cleverest woman in the house ; a downright, 
somewhat strong-minded young person, who 
had decided views of her own upon most 
subjects. : 

Miss Conington had taken rather a liking, 
it seemed, to “Captain Beresford,” and sine 
she saved him the trouble of deciding what 
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to do by ordering him about, and saved him 
the trouble of talking by doing all the talk- 
ing herself, his fancy for her society was 
easily explained. 

He took her in to dinner one night towards 
the close of their visit, and for once was not 
Jet off so easily in the matter of conversation 
as usual ; for while the politicians “fought 
their battles o’er again,” at the other end of 
the table, Miss Conington instituted a search- 
ing inquiry into life at Thurleston and all 
the friends and acquaintances of the Beres- 
ford family. 

“T want to see if you know any one that 
I know,” she said. ‘‘There is always a mu- 
tual acquaintance somewhere, I find, if one 
can only identify him or her.” 

But the way in which she glanced at Al- 
wyn from time to time would have betrayed 
to sharper eyes than Carr’s a somewhat dif- 
ferent interest from that which she professed 
to feel; and after a while she seemed to be 
waiting for a name that did not occur. 

“Don’t some people of the name of Fen- 
wicke live in your neighbourhood ?” she said 
at last. ‘ Do you know them %” 

“Only by name,” said Carr decidedly, his 
slow wits waking to defend Alwyn’s secret ; 
and it seemed to him that Miss Conington 
looked as if the answer was not quite what 
she expected. 

“T have found the missing link! ” she said 
aftera moment. “Is there not a bright old 
lady, a Mrs. Monkton, living somewhere in 
those parts? Her niece, Jessie Monkton, 
knows my friends the Peverils very well, and 
has been staying with them lately.” 

“T know Mrs. Monkton, and Jessie,” ad- 

mitted Carr grudgingly. ‘Was it Jessie 
who talked about the Fenwickes ?” 
_ “No! I think not,” answered Miss Con- 
ington, with her bright eyes scrutinising his 
face. ‘I must have heard about them from 
Mrs. Antrobus. But I have heard a good 
deal about my cousin Alwyn from Miss 
Monkton. To tell the truth, I have always 
been expecting to hear that they were en- 
gaged.” 

Carr took refuge in silence, and employed 
himself with half a bunch of grapes. 

“Tell me,” she said, lowering her voice 
confidentially, “is he quite fancy-free? He 
our relation, you know, we have a right to 

ear,” 

“T don’t think he cares about Jessie, if 
that’s what you mean,” growled he reluc- 
tantly. 

“Any one else then?” persisted his tor- 
mentor. “Come! I have heard something ; 





you may as well tell me the rest, or I shall 
think things worse than they are !” 

Carr would not have hesitated to tell a 
white fib on Alwyn’s behalf, but this last 
speech made him doubt what form it ought 
to take, and while he hesitated he felt that 
his face was betraying the truth. 

Mrs. Conington relieved him from his em- 
barrassment by rising at that moment to 
leave the table, but as the young lady rose 
she broke into a little mischievous laugh that 
told him that he might almost as well have 
spoken out and satisfied her curiosity. 

He sat silent, musing over the malicious 
ingenuity of women; while Alwyn, at the 
other end of the table, was talking to—or 
being talked to by—Lord Harry. 

They were not discussing private affairs, 
yet they spoke with lowered voices, confiden- 
tially ; and perhaps Lord Harry was talking 
as he would hardly have talked in the hear- 
ing of the company at large. 

“T suppose there are times in every fellow’s 
life,” he was saying, “ when one thing seems. 
no better worth doing than another. What’s 
that George Eliot said !—‘ The use of things 
in general was not apparent to them/’ Very 
clever woman that.” 

“Surely men are spared that who have- 
chosen the work that suits them, and work at 
it both hard and well?” said Alwyn, think- 
ing of the man to whom he was speaking, but 
keeping all “ intention ” out of his voice. 

“Not a bit of it! But whatever the feel- 
ing arises from—whether it’s a broken heart 
or a touch of indigestion—I believe, on my 
soul, that there’s no truth in it; and that 
there’s a certain cure for it.” 

* And that ?” —— 

“Work!” said his lordship, with that 
obvious confidence and sense of originality 
in uttering a truism that made him so good 
a speaker for an average audience—which 
likes nothing better than hearing what it 
knows already, if only it be neatly and deci- 
sively put. ‘ Work per se, not for the sake 
of what may be got by it, or even what may 
be immediately achieved by it. Many fel- 
lows, of course, have to earn their bread by- 
work, and because the bread is a necessity 
they think that that is what they work for. 
Whereas, of the two necessities, one serves the 
other ; and upon my word I think I'd almost 
as soon do without bread as without work.” 

“A man may try the experiment longer 
in one ease than in the other,” said Alwyn, 
not mockingly, but rather as if he were think- 
ing of something else. 

“‘More’s the pity !” said Lord Harry de- 
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cisively, and for the moment neither said 
anything more. 

“Granted the desirability of work,” said 
Alwyn slowly at last, “it is not easy now- 
adays for a man to find it.” 

“Tt is confoundedly difficult!” said the 
other with energy. ‘ When it is joined to 
that other necessity of which we were speak- 
ing. But if a man has enough to live on 
without, there is no end to what he may 
do! 

“Work spelt with a capital W? But in 
some respects that is the least satisfactory of 
all. When a man has to find his own work 
and pay his own wages, and the spectators, 
for the most part, wonder whether he is 
doing most good or harm. 

“Work that must be done and shall be 
done by somebody, unless we mean to come 
to worse grief than ever we have yet. I 
could find employment for a regiment, if I’d 
got them. Come! Craufurd, I half believe 
that you are hankering after work (with a 
capital W) too! I'll set you on any day you 
like to come to me.” 

“Not I!” said Alwyn, with a not very 
cheery smile. ‘I was knocked off the only 
work I could ever care for some time ago, and 
it is too late to take to that again.” 

Lord Harry’s small twinkling eyes looked 
at him keenly and kindly. “A hard knock 
takes the running out of a man for a bit,” he 
said. “I know, for I’ve had a hard one or 
two in my time. But it takes an uncommon 
drop to knock it out of one for good and 
all. -You’ll be coming to me one of these 
days.” 

“JT doubt it! I am afraid I am ‘bone 
idle,’ as we say in the north, and would 
rather do nothing than not.” 

“In that case,” said the other, smiling, 
“the best luck I can wish you is that you 
should lose every rap you have in the world, 
and have.to turn to it for bread and cheese. 
If that day ever comes, don’t bear malice 
against me for an ill-omened prophecy, but 
come to me, and remind me of our talk to- 
night.” 

“T will!” said Alwyn, half in jest and 
half in earnest, and at that moment there 
was a movement, and the party. scattered, 
some to play pool, some to the drawing- 
room. 

Alwyn made his way to the side of his 
friend, young Mrs. Massinger, Mrs. An- 
trobus’s daughter. He had always a good 


deal to say to her, and she to him ; but to- 
night he specially wanted to talk to her, and 
to lead the conversation, if possible, to Lord 





Harry. Alwyn fancied, from something his 
new friend had let fall, that some trouble 
had happened to him in the past, some mis. 
fortune that was, or might be, common pro. 
perty, since all the neighbourhood could not 
fail to know of it. But Alwyn was not of 
the neighbourhood, and had heard nothing 
of Lord Harry’s past, and he had a reason of 
his own for wishing to know. 

It was not difficult to get Mrs. Massinger 
to talk of her half-cousin. She was both fond 
and proud of him, and he went for a good 
deal in her life. But she talked on of his 
political career, and his colleagues and op. 
ponents, till her hearer began to think that 
he must ask directly what he wished to learn 
—which he was loth to do. 

But just then a turn in the conversation 
brought Mrs. Massinger to Lord Harry’s own 
little family estate of Worthingdean, in 
herited from his mother. 

“He will not live there, lovely as it is,” 
she said. ‘“ He has hardly ever been there 
since his marriage.” 

“His marriage!” repeated Alwyn, utterly 
taken by surprise, and instinctively lowering 
his voice. “I beg your pardon. I did not 
know that he was married.” 

“No? I thought every one knew it, 
though of course it is never talked about. | 
had better tell you now, if only that you 
may not say anything. Harry’s wife went 
mad, within a month of their marriage, and 
she has been in confinement ever since. It is 
awfully sad—yes, for he adored her. I be 
lieve he adores her still. And I don’t believe 
she ever cared anything about him.” 

“How long is it since?” asked Alwyn, 
after a hushed, almost horror-stricken pause. 
Whatever he had thought of the mystery or 
possible tragedy of Lord Harry’s life, he had 
not fancied anything like this. 

“Nearly ten years. He went away fora 
year or two at first—he was half-mad him- 
self at the time with grief. He never speaks 
of it now, but he has never been the same 
since. I think he never will be!” 

Alwyn looked across the room at Lord 
Harry’s bluff, almost jovial, face, and 
watched him talking to Mr. Conington in 
his cheery, matter-of-fact, unromantic fashion. 

Here was another man who had loved and 
lost, and over whose young romance the 
“victor hours” might triumph ; a man who 
contrived to hide the old wound and live on 
—very contentedly, as it seemed—and do 
right good work in spite of it. 

“ And they would have asked that man to 
help Arthur Moultrie!” he thought, with a 
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flash of wondering amusement. “If he could 
not help him by mere force of example, he 
could do it no other way! .. .. Ten 
years. Has he forgotten, I wonder, or has 
he taught himself to work, and to laugh over 
his work, in spite of it? . . . She never 
eared for him, and she is lost to him more 
completely than if she were dead! . . . . 
And I half-envied him ! What a world it is! 
and what cowards some of us are over our 
own share of the hard knocks! I take off 
my hat to you, Lord Harry, and if I saw my 
way to enlisting in your ‘regiment,’ I should 
be proud to serve under so brave a man.” 


Miss Conington had returned to the charge 
on finding herself beside Carr, towards the 
end of the evening ; perhaps moved to do so 
by the pleasure of seeing his clumsy attempts 
to escape from her adroit questioning. 

“T assure you,” she was saying, as they 
sat together in her own special corner, 
whither she had beckoned the reluctant Carr, 
“Tshould not be at all curious if he had 
comported himself more according to my 
expectations. But from what I had heard of 
my cousin Alwyn I had expected to see this 
time a very forlorn, morose, disappointed in- 
dividual, whereas I am sure he is just as 
lively as ever he was.” 

“T should like to know who has been tell- 
ing you such a farrago of nonsense,” said 
Carr, sullenly, not knowing that to have 
gratified him would have puzzled Miss Con- 
ington herself, who was drawing largely on 
her imagination, for the purpose of drawing 
on him. “If Al wanted any marriageable 
young woman in the country I daresay he 
could get her, but he doesn’t, as far as I 
know. He has never been quite so jolly 
since my father over-persuaded him to give 
up the army, that’s all.” 

“That may be all,” said Miss Conington. 
“But I have heard a great deal that doesn’t 
agree with that. And if you had been wise, 
and had taken me into your confidence, I 
could have found a lovely and bewitching 
heiress for him who should have driven that 
unmanageable or undesirable young woman 
out of his head at the first look.” 

“Tm afraid it will take more than that,” 
said Carr, incautiously, half to himself. 
Miss Conington softly clapped her hands to- 
gether. 

“T thought so!” she said. “ Now I know 
the truth of it. To be quite honest, I was 


sure something had happened to Alwyn. 
Bright and amusing as he is, he does not 
laugh as he used to do when he was here 





last. Now tell me all about it, and get me 
to help you. What is it, Allen?” 

The butler was approaching that corner, 
sacred to Miss Conington’s flirtations, with a 
salver in his hand. 

“ A telegram for Captain Beresford, miss,” 
answered Allen, and Carr took it and looked 
towards her for permission. 

“Oh! open it by all means. I can never 
get used to telegrams. I always expect 
people to be impatient to know what they 
are about. ... Whatis it? No bad news, 
I hope ¢” 

Carr’s face seemed to show that it was bad 
news, but he made no answer, only spelled 
the telegram—and it was a long one—over 
again in a bewildered fashion. 

Then his square, healthy face whitened a 
little, and he drew himself up, crushing the 
paper in his hand, and glancing round the 
room somewhat anxiously, as if to see 
whether anything had been noticed. 

Miss Conington had a very large fan hang- 
ing beside her, and with a dexterous turn of 
the wrist she interposed it between her com- 
panion’s tell-tale face and all looks of possible 
inquiry. 

“It is bad news,” she said. ‘No one is 
looking, so far. Never mind saying any- 
thing. I will get you out of the room 
directly, without their noticing.” 

“ Thanks!” he answered, with a kind of 
dazed quietness. ‘Don’t let Alwyn see. I 
must think how to tell him. . . . My father 
is dead.” 

She made an exclamation of wonder and 
dismay, which Carr heard, but which con- 
veyed no meaning to him. 

“Yes!” he said vaguely. “The message 
is from my uncle. My father is dead, and I 
have got to tell Alwyn.” 


OHAPTER XX.—“‘I SHALL HAVE LOST HIM.” 


** When he chose his post, 
Chose time and place and ee 
To suit it; when he struck at length 
My honour, ’twas with all his strength.” 
R. Browning. 


“ A LETTER for you, Mr. Alwyn,” said old 
Hanbury, with sympathetic mournfulness of 
voice and manner, coming into the young 
man’s room, where he sat writing letters be- 
hind the close-drawn blinds. 

Alwyn and Carr had been two days at 
home—home that seemed so strange and un- 
homelike without the kindly, energetic, im- 
perious old master. 

Before the trains would serve for them to 

et away from Conington Place a letter from 
Sounds had arrived, written the morning 
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before, telling them that Mr. Beresford was 
not so well, though very unwilling to have 
them told of it, or made uneasy on his ac- 
count. A little later Connie had grown 
nervous, and sent for her uncle, as being 
most within reach. But before he arrived, 
and before any one—except perhaps the 
doctor—had guessed that there was any real 
reason for alarm, the end had come. 

It came with startling suddenness ; though, 
as they had reason to hope, with little pain. 
Whatever words had been left unspoken, 
whatever plans half in chaos, the end, as so 
often happens, left him no time for even a 
word to set things right. 

Loving, anxious, autocratic.—poor Mr. 
Beresford would have been dismayed indeed 
had any warning told him that he should 
leave all so. And yet when it came to that 
he went, as it seemed, contentedly enough, 
laying back his grey head with that smile 
which, resting on dead lips, is a last message 
of comfort to the living. 

He had had many things to trouble him of 
late, and matters were by no means ordered 
yet as he would have had them ; but no trace 
of his perplexities were seen on that still 
face. Perhaps he had forgotten them all— 
perhaps grown beyond them ; or perhaps it 
is mercifully ordained that since a man can 
carry nothing away with him when he dies, 
his worries shall not follow him, any more 
than his pomp. 

Carr and Alwyn could not possibly have 
arrived in time, even if Connie had sent a 
telegram instead of a letter, and they had no 
need to blame themselves for having been 
away from home. 

But Alwyn did blame himself, and longed, 
snore than any one knew, to have had one 
more word, or even a look. As in all true 
affection, he had had to give as well as take. 
Mr. Beresford’s jealous, craving attachment 
had been something of a drag at times, need- 
ing patience as well as love to take it rightly. 
But perhaps for that very reason he missed 
it now the more. Henceforth he would be 
free, as he had never been yet; but none the 
less, he had lost. the man who in all the 
world had loved him best and longest, and 
freedom is sometimes near akin to desola- 
tion. 

He had a good deal to do, for outsiders, 
remembering that after all he was not the 
dead man’s son, considered him the proper 
person to be troubled with matters of busi- 
ness and notes of inquiry or condolence. 

Carr was too fully occupied himself to be 
able to spare him many of these well-meant 





annoyances ; and Alwyn would not be 
spared, but resolutely took his share of what. 
ever work and worry such sorrowful times 
must inevitably bring. 

Now, as Hanbury entered with the letter, 
Alwyn looked up, in listless resignation, 
expecting a note from some neighbour, super. 
fluous enough, but easily answered. But the 
old man held it back, as if loth to give it 
him, and looked confused or distressed. 

“Mr. Conyers Beresford sent it, Mr, 
Alwyn,” he said. “He is in the library, 
looking over some papers. I believe he found 
this in master’s desk.” 

Perhaps Alwyn was not so quick as usual, 
for even now he did not understand. Me- 
chanically he held out his hand for the letter, 
and carelessly glanced at it, then paled a 
little and laid it down suddenly. 

It was a message from the dead, addressed 
to himself in the handwriting which he knew 
so well, which he should see no more. He 
was startled, even while he said to himself 
that possibly it was only some trivial every- 
day matter, written while Mr. Beresford was 
still in his usual health, and slipped into his 
desk and forgotten.’ But he would not open 
it while Hanbury was there, and the old man 
went away, pausing in the hall to look vin- 
dictively at the library door. 

“He might have given it himself, or sent 
it by Mr. Carr, or wrapped it .up some 
fashion. He’s that anxious. to vex and cross 
Mr. Alwyn. I wonder he isn’t afraid old 
Master will come back from the dead and 
speak his mind about it.” 

Alwyn meanwhile was not blaming Con- 
yers Beresford for the little shock he had 
just had. He was opening the letter ; half 
afraid, yet with a hope that it might prove 
to be merely the record of some last wish 
that he might carry out. 

“ My own dear boy,” the letter ran, “I 
write to ask your pardon for a wrong 
Ihave done you; half hoping that I may 
live to set the wrong right, and tear this up, 
unread. If not, you will find out only too 
easily what the wrong has been. Your papers 
are all in the third pigeonhole of my bureau, 
on the right-hand side, except those that are 
in Wynter’s hands; and when you have 
looked at them you will know. Anything 
that you do not understand Wynter will ex- 
plain, but I do him the justice to say that I 
went against his advice all through. I do 
not ask you to believe that I did it for the 
best. I hardly need ask you, I think, t 
forgive me. I did it for the best, thinking 
to make you a richer man, and even though 
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it has turned out so ill I know that you will 
not think hard thoughts of me., We have 
loved each other too well, my boy, for me to 
fear that. I have done what I could to set 
things right ; you will see how when my will 
comes to be read, and my wish is that you 
should take what I have left you as your 
right, not as a gift from me. As things are, 
no one will have cause to blame even me— 
far less you. I leave it to you as an act of 
reparation, and with it my fond love and 
blessing. In all your life you never grieved 


me but once, and that in a matter in which I 
had perhaps no right to seek to control 


Ts in « 

’ The letter broke off suddenly, and had 
been put into an unsealed envelope, as if the 
writer had meant to finish it another time. 
Alwyn turned to the first page again and 
looked at the date. It had been written 
during the time that he and Carr had been 
away at Beechgrove, more than six months 
before. 

“This means—trouble,” he thought to him- 
self, as he read it through again. His eyes 
had filled at first as he read the last tender, 
broken words—mere echoes of words that 
had been often spoken to him, but which he 
would hear no more-—but now he hardened 
alittle. ‘This means trouble. If only he 
may have altered things since this was 
written! Now! first, I must get to see my 
own papers, and then contrive to see Wynter 


alone before the funeral.” 


* * * * 


The funeral was over, and the ceremony 
which seems to be often of almost superior 
interest—the reading of the will—was next 
to follow. 

To Carr’s disgust, his uncle had made a 
point of having as many people as possible 
present at this function ; had pressed all the 
old friends and neighbours who had been at 
the funeral to return with them to the house, 
and had insisted on more than the necessary 
number of old servants being hurried in from 
their various duties. 

Some of the county gentlemen went straight 
home, saying to themselves and to each 
other that families were best left to them- 
selves on these occasions, but some had 
curiosity enough to accept the invitation, 
and to form part of the little crowd that 
filled the library to overflowing. 

It was natural that outsiders, who had 
nothing to hope or fear, should watch the 
faces of the family with some interest. The 
girls looked simply grave, sorrowful, and be- 
wildered, and their brothers were cool and 


* 





| towards him. 


impassive enough, especially George, who 
looked very much at his ease. 

Conyers Beresford was silent and watch- 
ful; Mr. Wynter, the lawyer, fidgety and 
restless ; and Mr. Monkton Craufurd looked 
as if his thoughts were elsewhere, and he 
himself only wishing he could follow them. 

Alwyn was the only one who showed any 
emotion, and he was evidently keeping a 
tight hand over himself, though he turned 
from red to pale and from pale to red, and 
his lips and eyes looked defiant in their rigid 
self-control. 

Mr. Wynter produced the will, opened it, 
and began to read, and—there being no very 
keen student of human nature present— 
every one left off studying his neighbour’s 
face and turned his attention to making out 
the meaning of the testator through the mist 
of legal phrases. It was short and simple 
enough and soon read through, and then 
every man looked again at his neighbour 
with an air of “I told you so!” that yet 
could not quite hide some astonishment. 

Only three persons in the room were not 
surprised at all, and those were Mr. Wynter, 
Alwyn, and Conyers Beresford. 

The Thurleston estate was of course not 
at its late owner’s disposal; that had been 
Carr’s from the moment his father’s last 
breath was drawn. Mr. Beresford referred 
to his eldest son kindly enough, named. him 
as executor along with his uncle, and left 
him most of the plate and all the pictures 
and furniture of the house, with two or three 
exceptions. Then came portions for each of 
the two girls out of their mother’s fortune, a 
fair provision for both, but not so much per- 
haps as the Miss Beresfords of Thurleston 
might have thought they had a right to ex- 
pect. Then a ring and one or two family 
portraits to Conyers Beresford, and legacies 
to several of the older servants. ‘To my 
son George I leave nothing,” the will went 
on. “I do not cut him off in anger, but 
wish him all prosperity ; only since he has 
shown so marked an intention of taking his 
own course in life, and so decided a belief im 
his own power of taking care of himself, I 
feel myself absolved from any further duty 
I have given him a fair start, 


| and if he does not henceforth do well it will 





be the fault of companions and courses against 
which he has often been fairly warned.” 
Naturally all eyes were turned upon 
George, who bore the universal gaze with 
much composure. He seemed surprised, but 
watchful and by no means disconcerted, like 
one who knew that the game was not lost yet. 
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It was lost, however, as far as could be 
seen, for the next clause went. on to bequeath 
the whole of the property remaining at Mr. 
Beresford’s disposal, including a large sum 
in the funds, “to Alwyn Craufurd, son of 
my late beloved wife Elizabeth. His own 
property, left in my hands, has been seriously 
diminished while under my charge, through 
speculations undertaken at my own sole 
desire. I, therefore, leave him this legacy 
as some slight reparation, knowing that no 
one who respects my wishes will in any way 
object to the same.” 

“This part of the will, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Wynter, ‘‘was dictated word for word by 
Mr. Beresford himself, who insisted upon 
expressing it in his own manner.” 

He laid the document on the table before 
him, and looked round upon the silent com- 
pany. 

“Then,” said Conyers Beresford quickly, 
“T understand you to mean that the latter 
part of this will was framed contrary to your 
judgment and advice ?” 

“‘T have neither said nor implied any such 


thing,” answered the other lawyer in strictly | 


neutral tones. 

The two looked at each other with keenest 
scrutiny, while every one else looked at 
Alwyn, who was sitting with eyes bent down 
and a perplexed, considering look on his 
face, as if he were planning how to express 
something that he had to say. 

“T should have thought,” said Conyers 
Beresford, in his hard, incisive voice, “ that 
any honest legal adviser would have felt it 
his duty to oppose my brother in such a dis- 
posal of his property. His family lawyer 
cannot have failed to be aware that part at 
least of the sum which he has chosen to leave 
away from his own family was-actually his 
first wife’s marriage portion, and morally the 
property of her children.” 

“Mr. Beresford was perfectly well aware 
that all his funded property was absolutely 
at his own disposal, and that he could leave 
it as he chose,” answered the other in the 
same tone. 

“Possibly! But, all the same, I shall ad- 
vise my nephews to contest the will,” said 
Conyers, raising his voice a little. 

“On what grounds ?” 

“On the ground of undue influence, 
brought to bear upon my brother in his old 
age, and in the absence of his own sons.” 

He turned and looked full at Alwyn as he 
spoke, with a keen, cold emphasis. 

There was a stir in the room, as if every 
one had moved a little. Some drew back a 


| little nervously, as if wishing themselves awg 
from an unpleasant “scene ;” and some came 
forward, curious to see the next move. Mr. 
Monkton-Craufurd started up and came for. 
ward, and two or three more with him, hardly 
knowing what to do or say. 

Alwyn too rose, butnot hastily. It seemed 
as if he was not careful to answer in this 
matter. He did not even look towards Con- 
yers Beresford. His eyes were bent on 
Carr’s face, and the feeling that had clutched 
his heart was not shame, or surprise, or in- 
dignation, but an agony of suspense. 

“ Tf he doubts me, I shall have lost him!” 
he was saying to himself. ‘If he doubts me 
—only for one moment,—nothing that he 
can say, nothing that I can do, will ever 
make us one again. And there is no one left 
besides ! ” 

There was a confused murmur of voices, 
every man speaking in an undertone to his 
neighbour—Mr. Monkton-Craufurd remon- 
strating in a subdued voice with Conyers 
Beresford, the lawyer answering a question 
that Dr. Lindsay had put tohim. Only Carr 
did not speak, but sat still in his place with 
| dissatisfied, somewhat puzzled look. As for 
George, his coolness was just now tinged with 
amusement. He looked as if he knew some- 
thing more than the rest, and was waiting till 
it should transpire, and astonish them all. 

Alwyn heard nothing, so to speak, but 
Carr’s silence: saw nothing but Carr’s half- 
averted, unresponsive face. 

“ Tt is all over /” he said to himself, and 
turned, half desperate, to defend the honour 
that seemed the only thing left to him. 

“T will not pretend not to understand 
you,” he said, looking first at Conyers. 
“Your implication is plain enough. I appeal 
to the only person who knew of this before- 
hand. Mr. Wynter! did my—did Mr. 
Beresford, ever by word or look, give you 
the impression that he was acting under my 
influence ?” 

Hitherto, no one had spoken aloud but the 
two lawyers, in their impassive fashion. The 
young, passionate tones, vibrating with a 
warmth of indignation, struck a new note 
in the chilly, restrained dispute. They 
seemed to rouse Carr from his own medita- 
tions, whatever those might be, and he stood 
| up, turning to his uncle, and speaking before 
Mr. Wynter had time to answer. 

“Look here. I suppose I’m very stupid; 
but I don’t see yet what you mean. Who 
has been exercising undue influence, and 
what for ?” 

Conyers Beresford felt a movement of 
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anger against his nephew, as one does against 
achild that insists on blurting out what is 
better left unsaid—at least, in plain words. 
The publicity that he had courted seemed all 
at once to have something irregular and un- 
seemly about it. He had wanted to produce 
an impression upon the assembled friends 
and neighbours, but not to rouse a feeling 
of partisanship. 

“T spoke to you upon this subject before 
your father’s death, and you understood me 
well enough then,” he said, coldly. “I have 
entered a protest, and I shall be prepared to 
assist you with my best advice in the future. 
There is nothing more that can be done 
now.” 

Carr stared full at his uncle for an instant, 
then broke into a laugh—half angry, but real 
enough to shock slightly those of his hearers 
who remembered that they were fresh from a 
funeral. 

“Do you mean to say that you suspected 
Alwyn of persuading my father to leave his 
money as he did ?” 

He looked at Alwyn as he spoke, as if ex- 
pecting his sympathy in the humorous aspect 
of this somewhat provoking matter ; then, 
struck by something in the other’s face, came 
quickly to his side. 

“Tf you thought that J had any such no- 
tion, you and I shall quarrel presently,” he 
said, in a rapid under-tone, and then put his 
hand through Alwyn’s arm, and turned and 
faced the room-full. 

There is often something theatrical about 
slow-witted people. They are too single- 
minded, perhaps, to see themselves as others 
may possibly see them, or to detect a poten- 
tial flavour of farce in melodrama. 

Carr was somewhat theatrical now, because 
he was too simple to be afraid of doing what 
his feelings prompted. He drew himself up, 
and faced his audience in a leisurely fashion, 
pressing Alwyn’s arm close to his side. His 
eyes glanced past his uncle, almost slightingly, 
and rested on his brother’s face. 

“George!” he said, “we have not been 
the best of friends lately, but I never thought 
you'a fool. You are the person principally 
concerned. Do you believe a word of this— 
this preposterous idea of our uncle’s ?” 

“Not a word,” answered George, com- 
posedly, with a half-smile. 

“Tam glad to hear it! Uncle Conyers, 
you have always had a prejudice on this 
point, I believe, but I never supposed you 
would let it carry you to this length. Since 
you have, I suppose we must tell all these 
good friends and neighbours that you are the 





only person that ever had any such notion ; 
that we are quite certain that our father left 
his property as he himself thought best, and 
for my own part that whoever insults my 
brother Alwyn insults me.” 

“My sentiments, exactly,” observed 
George, with emphasis, still looking at his 
brother with that satisfied, inscrutable smile. 

Conyers Beresford had had his lips open 
to appeal to the last-mentioned young man, 
but at this speech he closed them again with 
a baffled look, and Mr. Wynter, who had 
twice tried to speak and been interrupted, 
found opportunity to put in his word. 

“ A question was asked me just now, which 
I must not in fairness leave unanswered. 
Mr. Beresford was so far from appearing to 
be influenced by Mr. Craufurd that he gave 
me to understand that Mr. Craufurd was 
quite unaware of the purport of his will, and 
would not at all approve of it.” 

A moment before Alwyn could hardly have 
spoken a word to save his life—or his honour, 
which was more. He was dizzy still with 
the quick revulsion of feeling, but he found 
voice to speak now, quietly and calmly 
enough. 

“Thank you, Mr. Wynter. Since my 
honour has been publicly attacked, I am 
grateful to my brothers and to you for as 
public a defence. I cansay now what would 
not have come so well as an answer to Mr. 
Conyers Beresford’s accusation. I did not 
know the provisions of my step-father’s will, 
or even guess them, until after his death. If 
he had spoken to me on the subject, I should 
have said, as I do now, that it was utterly 
impossible, under the circumstances, that I 
should take money from him, either as a gift 
or asa legacy. It would have been impos- 
sible then, and it is doubly impossible now. 
If he knows that I set aside his wish, he 
knows also why I do it, and that I owe him 
more mee | than I can ever repay. I shall 
not accept this legacy.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Carr, almost angrily. 
“You are bound to abide by my father’s 
will, just as much as the rest of us.” 

“JT have said what I shall do. If every 
one will excuse me, I think I will go away 
now. Whatever is still to be said can be 
said best in my absence, and my credit is 
safe enough in your hands.” 

He looked for an instant from Carr to 
George, took leave of the rest of the com- 
pany with a slight bend of the head, and was 
gone before any one had time to say a word 
more, though Mr. Monkton-Craufurd and 
several others were pressing forward to 
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shake hands, or otherwise assure him of 
their indignant sympathy. 

Alwyn was longing for the freedom of 
“ out of doors,” but he was in the mood to 
feel every glance—even the friendliest—as 
an additional irritation. He was safest after 
all in his own room ; and he locked himself 
in there, and flung himself down upon the 
floor, as he had been wont to do in the rare 
passions of his boyhood. 

‘Qh, father !—how could you, father ?” 
he cried under his breath, in such an agony 
as boyish days had never known. “To bribe 
me to forgive you!—to shame me before 
them all! And no one understands—not 
even Carr.” 

There was no room in his mind as yet for 
any other feeling, though he was vaguely 
aware of much that must be thought of and 
resolved upon without delay. Wounded 
love and pride were for the time far more 





“ practical considerations” than any that are | 


generally so called, and the dead of more 
importance than the living. 

He lay there on the floor and thought of 
the dead man who had loved and misjudged 
him, and half forgot all those people down- 
stairs who were probably misjudging him 
also, in‘a less kindly spirit. 


Presently, after a time that seemed short | 
to him, and yet endlessly long, there came a | 


tap at the door, and he rose and went to- 
wards it, but did not open it. 

A hand tried the latch. 

“May I come in, Al?” said Carr's voice, 
without. 

“Not just now,” said Alwyn, after a 
moment. “It’s all right. Tl be down 
presently. But I can’t talk just now to any 
one.” 

There was a pause, and then the footsteps 
went slowly away down the passage, and 
Alwyn turned from the door and stood in 
the middle of the room, hesitating. 

It seemed so new and unheard-of a thing 
to repulse Carr ; he was half minded to open 
the door and call him back. But he was not 
ready to face any one yet ; and, above all, 
he must have some plans and resolutions 
ready before he could face Carr again. At 
all events, that knock at the door had roused 
him from his unavailing passion of humilia- 
tion and regret, and even made him a little 
ashamed of it. He flung himself into the 
corner of the big old-fashioned couch by the 
window, and tried to put aside all senti- 
mental considerations, and think only of 
what he must do. 

Alwyn had not slept very well since that 
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telegram recalled him and Carr from Coning. 
ton Place; and less than ever since Mr, 
Beresford’s letter had vaguely warned him 
of trouble at hand. He would have said 
that he had still far too much to trouble him 
and to think of for sleep to overtake him 
now ; but he was utterly weary, and there 
was after all a kind of rest in feeling that 
the worst had come and was over. 

Before he knew it, his musings had melted 
into dreams, and he was sleeping, though 
even into the land of sleep his perplexities 
pursued him—blurred and dim, but not to 
be altogether shaken off. 

Even this half-forgetfulness did not last 
long; but in that instant of waking that 
seems sometimes so interminable, a new idea 
took possession of him, in itself more than 
half a dream. 

“T will go up to Cogshall, and tell it all to 
Isobel. She will understand, and know; the 
bitterness will be half gone then.” 

It was all over inamoment. In a moment 
he was fully awake, and had remembered 
everything, and thrust the idea from him 
with a shudder of repulsion, as a wise man 
should treat a beautiful lie. 

But it came back again and again, as 
dream impressions will, intruding _ itself 
among thoughts the most incongruous. All 
through the rest of the day, beyond the tur- 
moil of conflicting emotions and minor annoy- 
ances, he was aware at intervals of some 
pleasant half-suggestion, which, being ex- 
amined, proved to be the thought that at 
the worst he could tell all to Isobel, and she 
would sympathise and understand. 

First of all, however, he had to resolve 
upon what he must do, must form some plan 
for a future that until lately had seemed 
settled enough, but which one short week 
had reduced to chaos. 

One resolve was taken already ; fixed and 
unalterable in his own mind, even if he had 
not already sealed it by speaking of it publicly. 
He would never touch one penny of his step- 
father’s money. 

It was not merely that Conyers Beresford 
had rendered such a thing impossible by his 
accusations. Under other circumstances, and 
with his own clear conscience and Carr's 
perfect trust to back him, Alwyn would have 
cared very little for what Conyers Beresford 
might say. 

But before any accusation had been more 
than hinted at, while still he had only guessed 
at the purport of the will, he had felt that 
to accept the legacy was out of the question ; 
that George was being wronged in the matter, 
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and that but for that miserable quarrel, which 
might and ought to have been made up, Mr. 
Beresford would never have felt himself justi- 
fied in disinheriting his younger son. 

And there was more in it than that. More 
than once during those weary sleepless nights 
before the funeral, he had recalled those 
thoughts that had haunted him during Mr. 
Beresford’s illness six months before—that 
hint of a possible temptation that had made 
him shudder, as with the sight of a gulf into 
which he might have fallen. 

“Tf she were less noble,” he had said 
to himself then; “if my own fortune 
were lost or lessened, I might have been 
tempted ——” 

It had all come now to pass. She was less 
noble, for she had schemed for this very 
thing And as for his own fortune, it had 
disappeared, as far as he could make out, as 
completely as if it had been fairy-gold. It 
was all gone, at any rate for the present, 
except Rawnsleigh—a rambling old house 
and land that might, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, bring in seventy pounds a year. 
And the prize that might have tempted him 
was flung into his very hands, so that the 
only difficulty would be to avoid taking it. 

A kind of awe came over Alwyn as he sat 
there, lost in thought, forgetting, perhaps, 
that Carr was waiting to speak to him— 
anxious, and possibly a little offended. He 
was in no mood to think rapidly, in spite of 
that haunting sense of a decision that ought 
to be arrived at. The strangeness of coinci- 
dence was haunting him also, giving him 
that sense of having been “ dealt with,” that 
comes to ts all at times. 

He had been honestly afraid of certain 
possibilities in his own nature — dimly 
glimpsed at. Honestly desirous, too, of 
being saved from them. But he had never 
dreamed, would never have dreamed, of 
being saved in such a way as the Wisdom 
above had taken with him. 

“Take it, and try its worth!” seemed to 
have been said to him. ‘You shall have 
what you might have schemed for without 
the trouble of scheming! You shall have 
it, and hold it, and despise it, that you may 
be cured of any lust after it for ever! You 
shall feel the full force of the temptation, 
and yet know it to be impossible that you 
should yield. Fight out the battle now, 
while the issue is clear, before the world’s 
sophistries have wrought confusion—and 
you shall be safe henceforward from that 
snare, at least.” 

“T will!” said Alwyn to himself, with a 





long-drawn breath. ‘George must have his 
rights ; and his undoubted claim will save 
me from seeming to act like a fool. But if 
he were out of the question, I think it would 
have to be the same, for my own sake. I 
dare not take that money, after all that has 
come and gone. I shall not starve, without 
it; and if poverty drives me to work, so 
much the better, I suppose. To be able to 
feel oneself an honest man is the first thing ; 
and that does not seem such a simple matter 
of course as I once thought it.” 


Meanwhile, below-stairs, the guests had 
one by one taken their departure ; all but 
Conyers Beresford and George, who might 
both be considered as sufficiently at home to 
stay on, though not precisely welcome guests, 
just now. 

As soon as the outsiders were gone, Carr 
and his uncle had a private interview, which 
only slowness on one side and coldness on 
the other prevented from being avery stormy 
one. Carr did not greatly care what his 
uncle thought, but was deeply wroth at what 
he had allowed himself to say. And Con- 
yers Beresford, for his part, was as angry as 
he could be at the way in which his inter- 
ference had been received, and announced, 
coldly, that he had no intention of accepting 
the office of executor. Mr. Beresford had 
assigned it to him—perhaps thinking that he 
would be pacified by such a mark of trust 
and confidence—and Conyers was not with- 
out hope that ignorance of business matters 
would drive Carr to appeal to him later on, 
and thus give him another chance of bringing 
forward his own opinion. For the present 
he retired to his own room, in a mood of 
calm offence, and Carr went to look for 
George. 

He found that young gentleman in the 
smoke-room, very much at his ease, with a 
meerschaum and a newspaper, which he 
lowered, ever so little, as his elder brother 
entered the room. 

Carr took up his position on the hearth- 
rug, looking unconsciously every inch the 
new master of the Hall, and half-covertly 
the brothers looked at one another, doubt- 
ful, perhaps, of what their future relations 
must be. 

The indefinable “horsey” look that had 
always marked George Beresford had slightly 
increased, but he did not look as if he had 
been leading a reckless, dissipated life of late. 
Nor, indeed, had he been, though many 
people besides his father had thought so. 
Tastes such as his are so seldom found in 
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conjunction with the slow-going caution and 
commonsense which he possessed, that the 
world might be pardoned for not recognis- 
ing the compound character. The cunning, 
watchful expression of his handsome face 
was very marked at this moment, but he had 
not the air of a man who has just been cut 
off without a shilling. 

“T want to have a talk with you about 
this affair,” began Carr abruptly, after a mo- 
ment. “It’s early days to settle anything 
yet; but there’s no harm in my saying what 
I think I shall decide upon. You know 
what my opinion is of the way you’ve been 
going on lately ; so we needn’t go into that 
now. J think that you’ve brought this on 
yourself, and have no excuse for complaint, 
since you might have put yourself right with 
my father any day this six months, and 
wouldn’t take the trouble.” 

“ Wait a bit!” interrupted George, with a 
momentary gravity. ‘1 would have made 
it up with him at the last, if I could, without 
any reference to his will. He was good 
enough to us all when we were little, and I 
would like to have said a friendly good-bye. 
It wasn’t my fault we didn’t.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Carr, more gently. 
“ Anyhow, I daresay it seems hard upon you 


that things should have been left as they 


are. I won't admit that you have been 
badly treated, but I am not going to leave 
you or anyone else room to say so. I shall 
feel it my duty to do something for you, 
either as an allowance, or in the way of a 
permanent provision, as may seem best.” 

“Thanks! but I expect I shall not need 
it,” answered George, after a moment, with 
his unreadable half-smile. 

“ Why not—in the name of all that’s un- 
reasonable? Your position with Brockle- 
hurst is good enough, but if you did fall out 
with him, I don’t know what you could do.” 

“You don’t give Al credit, then, for mean- 
ing what he said just now ?” 

Carr started, and made a step forward. 

“Of course!” he said. “ But I wouldn’t 
give a brother of mine credit for being mean 
enough to let him do it.” 

“] am afraid you don’t know either of us 
very well, then,” answered the other very 
composedly, examining into the condition of 
his pipe, and carefully keeping it alight. 

“ You cannot mean that you would ?” 

“Why not? I know, if you don’t, that 
nothing will satisfy Al now but handing over 
that money to me, and I agree with Uncle 
Conyers so far that I think I have the best 
right to it. Consequently I would rather 





take it from him, and have done with it, 
than trust to an allowance from you.” 

Carr opened his lips to speak, checked 
himself, and walked across the room and 
back again. 

“‘T won’t have it!” he said, half to himself - 
then turned sharply upon his brother. “Yoy 
said at the time that you didn’t believe, 
word of that idiotic notion of Uncle Conyers.” 

“IT know! And you increased my allow- 
ance in your own mind fifty per annum on 
the strength of it! As it happens, I don’t, 
Uncle Conyers understands a gentleman 
about as well as he does a horse ; but I know 
a little more about both. So Al and I will 
settle our own business together without his 
advice, or yours.” 

Carr drew forward a chair, sat down, and 
evidently put a force upon himself that he 
might discuss the matter quietly. 

‘*T suppose you don’t understand,” he said, 
“how things are with Alwyn just now. Do 
you know that our father has been playing 
tricks with his fortune—reinvesting it, and 
speculating with it, thinking, poor old boy! 
to double it before he’d done? And Al left 
it to him, finding he’d set his heart on having 
the management of it; and now the end of 
it is, there’s next to nothing left. Wynter 
tells me that none of the shares are bringing 
in anything, or likely to, as far as he can see. 
I don’t know what our father could do but 
make it up to him.” 

“Humph!” said George. ‘That would 
have been all very well if he had come upon 
the family all round. But I don’t see why 
I ‘should be the only sufferer. Honestly, I 
am vexed about Al, and if he hadn’t sucha 
lot of grand relations—who are all fond 
enough of him—to see he doesn’t come to 
grief, ’'d be hanged if I’d do more than go 
shares. But as it is, a man’s rights ought to 
be considered ; and I never gave my father 
any sufficient excuse for disinheriting me.” 

“Then why in the world didn’t you come 
back and make it up with him, and look after 

our own interests ?” 

“Oh! I'll tell you. I would have told 
you long since, when first you came back 
from abroad, if you hadn’t thought it your 
duty to take such a confoundedly high tone. 
In the first place I didn’t hear—that first 
time when my father was in danger—soon 
enough to be of any use. And in the second 
place I couldn’t look after my own interests, 
in the temper he was in, without leading the 
life of a dog, and a hypocrite into the bar- 
gain! It seemed to me better to leave it to 
Alwyn. I knew that my father cared more 
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about him than about any of us. And I 
knew, too, that if Alwyn couldn’t persuade 
him to do me justice no one could. Sol 
left it to Al. If he couldn’t make it right 
with my father I knew he would do it him- 
self. As for his own fortune being frittered 
away this fashion, that’s a thing I never 
looked for, and upsets my calculations a 
little. But, all the same, he intends to act 
just as I always expected, and I shall not 
hinder him. I can’t afford to refuse a for- 
tune, as you justly observe.” 

He paused, and took a pull or two at the 
meerschaum, which he had not allowed to go 
out during the very deliberate utterance of 
this speech. Carr had not attempted to 
interrupt him, and did not hasten to answer 
him now ; but sat still, looking at him with 
curious, almost incredulous, eyes. 

“Yes!” he said at last. “I suppose you 
do know a gentleman when you see one. 
But what I am wondering is, how a man can 
recognise a gentleman, and yet bring himself 
to act like a cad.” 

“Oh! say what you please,” said George, 
easily. ‘Hard words won’t hurt me. Of 
course I can’t make Alwyn give up to me; 
and I don’t suppose I should ever ask him to 
doit. If you think you can stop him by 
persuasion, youre welcome to try. But I 
can tell you that persuasion is lost upon me. 
I certainly shall not be persuaded to say, 
‘No, thank you!’ when a man offers me 
what ought to be my own.” 

“Would money do it?” asked Carr, look- 
ing down and biting his lip. “I have said 
already I should be willing to make it up to 
you.” 

“No!” said George, after a moment's 
thought, in which he seemed to be weighing 
pros and cons, not at all ill-naturedly. “It 
isn’t good enough ! For one thing, it wouldn’t 
content Alwyn. And what’s more, it wouldn’t 
content me. That tin I have a claim on, 
but I have none on yours. And if I were to 
be under an obligation, I’d rather it was to 
Alwyn than to you!” 

Carr uttered an impatient exclamation, 
and jumped up again, pacing the room once 
more from end to end. His brother’s good- 
tempered bluntness of feeling was madden- 
ing, though it seemed no use to remonstrate 
with him ; and he was at his slow wits’ end. 
_ “T never heard of sucha thing!” he cried, 
m growing anger. “The whole county 
will cry shame on you.” 

“Not it ! And don’t you fret yourself about 
Al. He'll be all right. Mind you! you 
needn’t think me a brute. If I had one sov. 





in the world Al should have ten shillings of 
it, if he wanted them. But if I’m to have 
the fortune that ought to be mine, it’s now 
or never, all or none, and I can’t afford to 
shilly-shally about it.” 

“It’s outrageous!” said Carr, wrathfully 
ignoring the first part of the speech. “I 
shall be ashamed to look any one in the face ! 
If you persist in this, I have done with you. 
I shall never speak to you again. And the 
more publicly I can cut you the better I shall 
be pleased.” 

There was something oddly schoolboyish 
in his manner, but he was in deadly earnest 
for all that, and George was perfectly aware 
of the fact. Nevertheless, he only lifted his 
eyebrows a little, and waved his hand with a 
slight deprecatory gesture. 

“Well!” he said. “I don’t know that we 
ever took any great pleasure in each other's 
society. I for one can make shift to get on 
very comfortably without yours.” 

“Then suppose you take yourself out of 
my house as soon as possible,” answered the 
elder brother, in a sullen rage. 

George Beresford sprang to his feet. Oddly 
enough this speech, with its hint of a fact 
that he had not realised as yet, angered him 
more than all the accusations and remon- 
strances that had gone before. Perhaps he 
felt suddenly that the younger son was at a 
certain disadvantage in disputing with the 
new master of Thurleston. 

Certainly he lost all at once his cool 
superiority of manner, and turned, with lips 
apart, to make an answer that the Beresford 
temper would hardly have found it possible 
to forget or forgive. But before he had had 
time to speak the door opened gently, and 
Alwyn was standing at Carr's elbow. 

“Come!” he said, “you are surely not 
quarrelling, you two! I ought to have been 
here before.” 

He spoke with half a smile, but with that 
exceeding quietness, both of voice and man- 
ner, that is one of the surest signs of a great 
struggle just passed through. 

To no one else in the world would the 
brothers have listened at that moment, but 
Alwyn at least had a right to be heard. 

He sat down in Mr. Beresford’s chair, 
looking keenly and yet wistfully from one to 
the other; and George suddenly cooled 
down and took his seat again, while Carr 
silently leaned against the mantel-piece, and 
waited. 

“This is your fault, Jack,” said Alwyn, 
gently. ‘“ What is the use of bullying 
George for what is none of his doing ?” 
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“He ought to be ashamed to let you even 
think of robbing yourself on his account,” 
answered Carr, sullenly. 

“How can he help it? Did I ever say 
what I did not mean to do, Jack? What I 
intend is no more than is right, and neither 
you nor George ought to say a word to 
hinder me. Long before Conyers Beresford 
spoke his mind I had seen that I could not 
take your father’s money, and keep my 
honour.” 

* T don’t see why not.” 

You would if you were in my place. 
Anyhow, now that I know what I must do, 
you need not make it harder for me. It 
will be done all the same; but if you two 
quarrel, I shall have the blame, even with 
kinder people than your Uncle Conyers. 
Carr! you must promise that you will leave 
George and me alone, to settle our affairs as 
we think best, and that you will no more 
blame him than me.” 

“IT can't hinder George from taking your 
money, I suppose, any more than I can 
hinder you from giving it to him. But I 
will pay it back to you, every penny of it, if 
I have to mortgage the Hall to the chimney- 
pots!” 

“T was half afraid of something of this 
sort,” said Alwyn, wearily. ‘Can’t you see 
that such an idea can only make bad worse 
—make trouble, even, between you and me ? 
You insult me, almost, by supposing even 
that I would give with one hand and take 
back with the other. And however uncom- 
fortable you might make things, you could 
not force me to accept the money.” 

“JT don’t know! There are such things 
as deeds of gift, I believe. I could get it 
out of my own hands and off my own con- 
science ;—and that is what I shall do. The 
Beresfords have their honour to think of as 
well as the Craufurds; and the less George 
thinks of it the more business it is of mine.” 

“It is not a question of honour with you 
or with him,” answered Alwyn, rather im- 
patiently. ‘“‘ George can take what is mo- 
rally his own—his own mother’s fortune— 
without any one having the right to say a 
word against it.” 

“Tt was not all our mother’s money,” said 
Carr, in his most dogged tone. 

“Then the rest of it belongs to Connie and 
Alice, and shall be paid to their trustees. 
They are neither of them left as well off as 
the men whom they marry would have a 
right to expect.” 

“Well! that at least I can put a stop to! 


I’m one of the trustees, and I should hope! 





my word would go for something with the 
girls, at any rate.” 

“And your uncle is the other!” said 
Alwyn, with a short, impatient sigh. “Jack! 
don’t you see that you are going the way to 
part us altogether ? Unless we mean to quar. 
rel, one of us must give way—and I cannot,” 

Carr looked down with an absolutely un- 
yielding expression on his naturally resolute 
face, and said nothing, and at this juncture 
George thought fit to interpose. 

“Look here!” he said, “ Never mind him, 
Al! He can’t hinder our doing as we choose, 
and I can assure you that if he does make a 
feud of it with me, J shan’t take it much to 
heart, and no more need you. We were 
never such an attached coupleas you and he 
are! We shall get on very well apart until 
he thinks well to come round !” 

“There’s more in it than that!” began 
Alwyn, and Carr looked up and interrupted 
him. 

“It is no use talking of it,” he said. “It 
is my place to see that my father’s wishes are 
carried out ; and if it is not done in the way 
that he intended, it must be done in another. 
As for George, I know well enough that he 
cares nothing about it; but if he lends him- 
self to such a proceeding he is no brother of 
mine from that day forward.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Alwyn 
lifted his eyes and looked at Carr with a 
long, wistful gaze. Carr looked straight 
before him, and George watched them both 
with an expression of interest not unmixed 
with pity. 

“Then there is no use in talking of it!” 
said Alwyn at last, rising as if to end the 
matter. ‘I foresaw trouble from the very 
first, but I hoped you would realise that you 
must choose between your pride and our 
friendship, and that you cared for me mere 
than for what people might say.” 

He half turned away as he finished, too 
heart-sick, sore, and disappointed to think 
much of anything but of the surest and 
quickest way of ending this conflict of wills. 
But glancing back before he reached the 
door, he caught Carr’s bewildered, half-dis- 
mayed look, and his heart melted for a 
moment. He came quickly back and threw 
his arm round Carr’s shoulders. 

“Tm notangry, dear old boy. Remember 
that, will you! You can’t help it, I suppose, 
any more than I I didn’t think that 
anything could have parted us two; but 
circumstances have been too many for us. I 
dare say it will come right some day, God 
bless you!” 
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He drew the other’s face roughly towards 
him, and kissed him on both cheeks with a 
half-angry fervour that was oddly like the 
rude embraces of their boyish days. Then, 
in a moment, he was gone. 

Carr stared blankly after him for an 
instant, then opened his lips to ask some 
question—checked himself—and deliberately 
turned his back upon George and looked 
down into the fire. 

George rose and came forward with equal 
deliberation. 

“Look here!” he said. 
to say to you.” 

“JT have nothing to say to you,” said Carr, 
decidedly. “I thought I had been clear 
enough. I said I had done with you.” 

“Fiddle!” answered his brother, more 
lightly, but with equal decision. ‘Call me 
as many names as you like, but we shall have 
todo business together more than once, and 
tosend me to Coventry will only give you 
more trouble. Besides, it’s about Alwyn 
this time.” 

Carr said nothing, but his back looked as 
if he were listening. 


“T’ve something 


|turning round. “ But I tell you plainly, I 
don’t believe a word of it!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter much whether you do 
or not,” was the tranquil answer. “I only 
spoke to relieve your mind, and if you don’t 
care to have it relieved, well and good. But 
there’s something I want to know, for all 
that. Is Al still hankering after that Fen- 
wicke girl ?” 

“ How should I know? He wouldn’t tell 
me if he was. He’s never been the same 
since she fooled him and then threw him over. 
But I dare say he thinks, as I do, that he’s 
well rid of her.” 

“T don’t know about that. I could tell 
him something that would open his eyes a 
little, but I’d like to know first whether he 
wants to know it. I didn’t want him mar- 
ried before, because a wife would have made 
him keener to look after his own interests, 
and less likely to consider mine. But 
now——” 

Carr turned, for the first time, and looked 
|full at his brother, with a look of incredu- 
| lous contempt that stopped him in mid- 

speech. 





“In the first place, I don’t believe that | “T don’t know which is most wonderful,” 
Al’s own affairs are as desperate as you and | he said, “that a man who calls himself a 
he think. I’ve been studying that sort of | gentleman should have such ideas, or that a 
thing lately, and I know something about | man who has such ideas should be honest 
those specs. the poor old governor got dab- | enough to own to them.” 
bling in. He was too sanguine at first, and| George laughed. 
then he lost his head and fancied everything, ‘My dear fellow,” he said, “I am only 
was lost. But J believe things will look up | different from other folks in the matter of 
again, and Al may find himself better off | the honesty. And also in this, that I look 
than if he’d been left alone.” | after No. 1 so thoroughly in the first place 

“It’s to be hoped he may, since you per- | that I can sometimes get it off my mind, and 
sist in robbing him,” answered Carr, without have a thought to spare for No. 2.” 
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KS a white-winged ship in a far-off bay, 
*Mid halcyon isles of the blue southern seas, 
A dark bearded face oft looks fondly this way, 
And wafts to his Mecca a sigh on the breeze. 
My letters to him go by sixpenny post ; 
But then there is something he sadly will miss, 
Because the bonne bouche he would care for the most 
They cannot convey. Can you guess? It’s a kiss! 


So I keep my own pillar-box. You never saw 
A prettier Cupid, more perfect design ; 

A statuette rosy, a gem without flaw, 
Bedimpled and beautiful—almost divine. 


I’ve just washed my dear little boy for the night, 
Then—sweet broken music—he babbled his prayers ; 
His body and soul are anew clean and white, 
Just like Jacob’s angels ascending the stairs. 
Who can tell whither his spirit may roam, 
When once those soul-windows are curtained in sleep ; 


Perchance it may float in the star-spangled dome, 
Or fiy to his father far over the deep. 
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For love laughs at locksmiths, defies bolts and bars, 
The bounds of its pinions no mortal can tell, 

It soars with the seraphs, outwinging the stars, 
It won back Eurydice even from hell. 


And so, full of faith, they shall reach him somehow— 
I send nightly kisses away to the South, 

My choicest ones, meant for my dear husband’s brow, 
By Love’s own post-office, my baby-boy’s mouth. 


GEORGE HILL. 





OUR FIRST NEEDS. 
Short Sunday Readings for October. 
By Rev. A. R. MACEWEN, B.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


‘* GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD.”’ 
Read Exodus xvi. ; St. John vi. 30—58. 


: earlier petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 

contain no reference to our private 
wants and wishes, and thus give a lesson of 
unselfishness ; but now, having taught us to 
look away from ourselves, and to seek first 
for the heavenly kingdom, Jesus shows how 
each of us, without any unselfishness, may 
lay his own case before the Father in 
heaven. 

He begins in the simplest way by bidding 
us ask God for our daily bread. For this 
prayer is not a grand or difficult exercise in 
devotion; it is meant for ordinary men and 
women leading lives such as we lead. When 
Christ himself was tempted, His first temp- 
tation was simple hunger—not some spiritual 
or mental strain, but the want of bread to 
eat—as if to teach us that the highest flights 
of faith do not raise men above the trials that 
arise from our first necessities. And as He 
then showed by His example how such temp- 
tations may be met and overcome, so He shows 
us here that we may ask to be delivered from 
them. 

The word which is translated “ daily” is 
not found in any other part of the Bible, nor 
indeed in any other book. From its deriva- 
tion there are two possible meanings. It 
may mean “necessary for existence,” or it 
may mean “for the coming, dawning day.” 
Evidently, whichever meaning is chosen, the 
word “daily” is a fairly accurate interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s language. 

There is another point to be noticed about 
the words of the petition. St. Luke writes, 


“Give us day by day our daily bread.” The 
common form, give us each day, has no 
authority in the Bible, and it is better to 
avoid it, Luke’s form is more general than 





Matthew’s. It means, “Give us this day's 
bread to-day, to-morrow’s bread to-morrow; 
as the days come, supply our need.” Thus, 
while Matthew says, ‘‘Give us what we need 
to-day,” Luke implies that this is to be our 
rule, and that we should bring our case before 
God with every sunrise, without letting one 
day’s care be added to another. There isno 
vital difference ; and if many of us prefer 
this simpler, more immediate form, it is only 
because most Christians repeat the petition 
every day. 

Passing from those distinctions, we shall 
notice to-day the convictions which prompt 
the petition, and which will make it more 
than a mere form. 

1. It presupposes that God controls the success 
or failure of our work. We could not speak 
thus to Him unless we believed that the 
various occupations by which we maintain 
our outward life are within His reach and 
grasp. Money is earned and food is bought, 
but beneath the exchange and barter in which 
most men are occupied, there is an unseen 
power on which we all depend. 

Now this is one of the first lessons in reli- 
gion. It was, perhaps, the very first lesson 
which God taught His chosen people; and 
He impressed it upon them in the simplest 
fashion. Amidst their wanderings, food came 
to them straight from heaven, sufficient for 
the day, useless for the morrow, given with- 
out a stroke of labour. Those men were ii 
training for religion, and therefore they were 
allowed to see the Hand that feeds us all. 

After their wanderings were ended, and 
they had begun to work and trade for bread, 
the lesson was continued. A pot of manna, 
standing in the Holy place, reminded them 
of the teaching of the pilgrimage. Every 
time a Hebrew turned from his rich corr 
fields and fruitful vineyards to worship 2 
the Temple, he learned that the God of his 
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fathers supported him. He had given the 
land that flowed with milk and honey ; hav- 
ing redeemed Israel from his enemies, “still 
to all flesh He gave food ; for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever.” 

If they failed to preserve that truth, their 
failure supplies us with a warning. It is 
easier to believe that God is feeding us in an 
uncertain and precarious life than in the 
fixed routine of settled occupations. It is 
harder for modern Englishmen that it was 
for ancient Jews. When a man goes out 
in the morning to so many hours of labour, 
knowing that the articles which he makes, 
the goods which he sells, the stocks or 
merchandise in which he trades, have mar- 
ket value, he comes to think that all de- 
pends upon his own skill in working, or the 
number of his clients, or the demands of 
trade, or the shifting of exchange. A young 
man or woman who spends so many hours 
a day at a desk or behind a counter, for such 
and such a salary, is apt to be entirely thought- 
less in asking God for daily bread. 

It is specially hard for Christians who are 
prosperous and comfortable to retain a place 
for this conviction. A poor Christian has 
his spiritual blessings; he has experiences 
which teach him God’s truth. It is when 
money is hard to earn, and there are many 
mouths to feed, and failure with its shame 
and suffering is hovering overhead, that good 
men learn to use this petition eagerly ; there 
ishardly a single family of poor Christians 
which has not its own wonderful story of God’s 
answers. But to take money from a bank, 
to receive rents and dividends, to find year 
after year that trade profits are increasing— 
ought to make men grateful; but, alas! it 
often creates a numbness of the heart and 
hinders them from humbly commending 
their ways to God. The divine sagacity of 
the Lawgiver foresaw this danger. “ Be- 
ware,” he said, ‘when thou hast eaten and 
art full, and hast built goodly houses and 
dwelt therein, and when thy silver and thy 
gold is multiplied—beware, lest thy heart be 
lifted up, lest thou say in thine heart, my 
power and the might of mine hand hath got- 
ten me this wealth, and thou forget the Lord 
thy God that giveth thee this power.” Daily 
bread has, indeed, different meanings for the 
Tich and for the poor. The Italian peasant who 
can live happily for a few pence a day, and 
the British merchant who needs many hun- 
dred pounds to pay the wages of his clerks or 
workmen, require very different sums to feed 
and clothe their children ; but the larger our 
hecessities, the more are we in God’s hands, 





and the more need is there that we present 
this petition. 

2. In this petition we recognise God’s good- 
will. We come to Him thus because we 
know that He is inclined to support us in our 
efforts for a livelihood. 

There is a cold, hard view of our relations 
to this world which prevents such an attitude. 
Those who profess to be religious sometimes 
speak as if the laws of nature and of provi- 
dence were terms imposed upon them with 
which they must comply—as if everything 
they possessed or earned had been forced by 
them from an unwilling tyrant. The ancients 
said that the best blessings of mortal life had 
been wrung by ingenious men from the Im- 
mortals — Prometheus, for instance, was 
chained by the gods to a rock with a vulture 
gnawing his vitals, because he taught men the 
use of fire and instructed them in useful arts— 
and many Christians retain that old Pagan 
notion. They forget that God’s laws express 
God’s will, and that His tender mercy is over 
ali His works. Men apply their faculties to 
what they find in nature; they study the 
courses of the tides and winds, discover the 
wealth which the earth hides, or the trea- 
sures of the air ; and when such study brings 
some new comfort or convenience, they speak 
as if they were creators of the whole. They 
forget that the bread which is earned by 
using our skill upon nature comes from 
God on both sides, since He is the giver both 
of the ingenuity which invents and of the 
material with which invention deals. Amidst 
the mechanical contrivances with which this 
generation teems man has created nothing, 
he has only discovered and combined. The 
most successful sciences and the most pro- 
ductive arts wait upon nature “as the eye 
of an handmaid waiteth upon her mistress.” 
The devices of engineering and chemistry 
and medicine are worth nothing without those 
gifts and powers which still come straight 
from God. He cares for and maintains the 
curious and shrewd observer as generously as 
when manna fell at the tent-doors of the stiff- 
necked and rebellious race. He gives the eye 
to mark, the brain to ponder and design ; and 
sometimes, when a man’s head is turned by 
such pursuits, and he dogmatically proclaims 
his disbelief in God until some catastrophe 
recalls him to his senses, the Christian will 
find no better answer to his arguments than 
the old song of praise, “That Thou givest 
them they gather : Thou openest thine hand, 
they are filled with good. Thou hidest thy 
face, they aretroubled: Thoutakest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust.” 
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SECOND SUNDAY. 
‘* OUR DAILY BREAD.”’ 
Read Deut. viii.; St. Matt. vi. 24—34. 


We often exaggerate the changes which 
man’s work has effected in the world. We 
speak as if manufactories, and railfoads, and 
postal arrangements had necessarily increased 
the happiness of our existence. It is doubt- 
ful if these have greatly enlarged the comfort 
and purity and peace of life. In early days the 
sun shone as brightly in the summer sky, the 
cool water was as sweet, the soft breezes were 
as fresh to the tired labourer in the fields, the 
mountain stream was as merry in its fall, the 
birds trilled forth the same sweet songs. 
There were the same joys in social inter- 
course, when friend talked with friend and 
care took flight ; the same pleasant meetings 
of home circles round the hearth. There was 
the same joy in exercise of mind, the same 
reward for virtue, the same peace in faith ; 
and all these are the free gifts of God. 

But there is one great difference between 
the lives that men lead in different ages and 
in different countries. It lies not in the 
wealth that they have won, nor in the indus- 
tries that they have plied, not in trade or 
commerce or increase of invention and dis- 
Sometimes nations have 


covery, but in this. 
been so absorbed in their own employments, 
and so pleased with their own productions, 
that they have neither valued nor acknow- 


ledged God’s direct gifts. Then they have 
grown poor in spirit and mean in rivalry. 
While trying to snatch away their neigh- 
bours’ daily bread, they have been unable to 
enjoy their own, and pressing one another 
aside they have at last fallen helpless in the 
crush. At other times, when life has been 
plainer in its manners and surroundings, men 
have enjoyed and loved the simplest things. 
In the blush of spring and the glory of sum- 
mer and the tints of autumn, in the rising 
and the setting of the sun, in the grandeur of 
the storm and the ripple of the ocean on the 
shore, they have found cause for prayer 
and praise to God. Then the soul has ex- 
panded and the mind has been enlarged. 
‘“‘ Happy is that people that is in such case: 
yea, happy is that people whose God is the 
Lord.” 

As with nations and communities, so with 
each of us in his daily work. The peace and 
dignity and blessedness of life are not deter- 
mined by the size of our possessions ; for the 
best of our possessions are common to the 
rich and poor, and our enjoyment of them 
comes when we ascribe them to their Author. 





If you value and enjoy only what you haye 
more than others, if you take it as your own, 
keep it to yourself, spend it in extravagance 
and show, and find no pleasure in your dai 
bread, then you have no right nor reason to 
use this petition, no divine security, no De. 
fender whom you can safely trust. But if 
you see that you are living in a world which 
God has made for you, and that there are 
bestowed upon you by His loving care bless- 
ings innumerable every day, you have the 
independence and the freedom of a true child 
of God; for your life consists not in the 
abundance of the things which you possess, 
but in God’s daily answer to this prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Such being in a general way the spirit that 
prompts the petition, notice the natural 
results of offering it sincerely. First, it will 
lead to the real consecration of our daily work, 
There are two ways in which we seek for 
daily bread—work and prayer. These two 
must be consistent. We should deprive our 
prayer of its significance if we pursued em- 
ployments with which God is displeased : we 
should then be asking Him to bless what He 
condemns—working in sin, and praying in 
holiness, for daily bread. 

Now, we may not be able to make our 
work grand or “superior:” it may be as 
humble as that of Paul the tentmaker, or 
Simon the fisherman, or Jesus the carpenter; 
but we can free it from selfish tricks and 
shabbiness and sharp attempts to outwit our 
neighbours. We can make it honest work 
done with full industry, all above-board, in 
the sight of God, with such intelligence as 
He has given us and generous appreciation 
of the work of other men. Then we canask 
Him to bless it, and to give us the enjoyment 
of its fruits. 

How many occupations are conducted on 
principles which cannot stand this test, skim- 
ming the border-line of bare law and civic 
justice—short, scamped work, which is real 
dishonesty to employers; greedy, purse-fill- 
ing work that cheats the workman of his 
share ; goods sold by quality and measure 
within a hair’s-breadth of very crime ; spect 
lation beyond men’s means condemned only 
when ruin comes. As long as they are kept 
within that limit they find defenders, secret 
and open. “It is the way of our trade, the 
regular usage in our business, of which pre 
fessional men know nothing. Keep to the 
Gospel and your special duties; soothe us 
when we are excited, comfort us when We 
are ruined, but do not interfere with our way 
of making money.” It is true that of some 
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trades and businesses we know little, but this 
we know, that if that is your defence, you 
need expect no help from God. . You cannot 
ask Him to give you daily bread if in work- 
ing for your daily bread you break His laws. 

Secondly, if we are honest in making this 
petition, we shall be contented with the answer 
which God gives. Presenting it in the belief 
that it is heard, we shall also believe that He 
gives the proper answer. Supposing that we 
have a struggle, and bare sustenance withal 
—well. Jesus has not encouraged us to ask 
for more, or warranted us in praying, “ Lord, 
make me rich,” or even “O God, make me 
comfortable.” We shall take what we have, 
not as the hard lot assigned to us by unkind 
Fate, but as the decision of Him who knows 
what is best for bringing out our faculties, 
and with our faculties our faith. We shall 
grudge no man his prosperity, nor rail against 
the rich, nor tantalise ourselves by idle re- 
flections upon the use that we could make of 
riches. We shall deliberately set aside all 
undue anxiety, and refuse to vex ourselves 
by fears about the future. In Christ’s beau- 
tiful language, we shall “take thought and 
consider ”—not the morrow with the raiment 
and the food required for it—but the fair 
world around us, the fowls of the air and 
lilies of the field for which God provides. 
Since our Father knoweth that we have need 
of all these things, we shall seek first His 
kingdom and His righteousness. In this way 
the petition will find its true place in our 
devotion. Our secular affairs will not force 
themselves into the front, nor hinder high 
thoughts and spiritual exercise, but we shall 
ask God to bless the sweat of our brow and 
the toil of our brains, with the submissive 
feeling which we have expressed in saying, 
“Thy will be done.” 

One word to those who have no cause for 
anxiety about their daily bread. 

Christ teaches us to say, not Give me my 
daily bread, but Give us our daily bread. 
He thus reminds us that near us there are 
others who present the petition in different 
circumstances with real reasons for anxiety. 
When the rich and poor meet together they 
share one another's prayers, and if we are 
earnest. in our prayer we shall rise from our 
knees with tenderness and kindness in our 
hearts. We shall see the honour of helping 
to provide an answer to this petition. One 
of the ways in which God gives His people 
bread is by putting a broad spirit of genero- 
sity into His people’s souls. An early Chris- 
tian Father tells us that at one time he found 
this the hardest of the petitions. He was a 





bishop, and a rich one. His own income was 
large and certain, and he could not repeat it 
with real meaning. But one day, in the 
church at Constantinople, he overheard a 
woman sobbing when the words were read. 
He found out her name, and relieved her 
distress; and when he saw her next in 
church he had learned to pray with his 
whole soul, Give us this day our daily bread, 
for he now knew how this petition is made 
and how it is answered. 
Go and do thou likewise. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
‘¢ FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS.” 
Read Psalm xxxii.; Ephesians ii. 


This is not exactly a petition; it is more 
than a petition. We have a request, “‘ forgive 
us our debts,” and then a declaration or pro- 
fession, “we forgive our debtors.” Let us 
look, first, at the request, secondly, at the 
declaration, and lastly, at the connection 
between the request and the declaration. 

1. The request is, ‘forgive us our debts.” 
In St. Luke we read, “ forgive us our sins ;” 
and we are accustomed to use a third form, 
“forgive us our trespasses.” The word 
“ trespasses ” has much to recommend it. It 
is taken from one of the oldest English 
translations of the Bible; it is the true 
translation of the word used by St. Luke, 
and it combines the meaning of both words, 
“debts” and “sins ;” so that in repeating it 
we’ are to a certain extent following both 
versions of the Prayer. 

The first mark of this request is its ex- 
treme simplicity. There is no argument or 
explanation, no analysis of the nature of sin, 
no exposition of the grievous character of 
the special sins which we have committed. 
The earlier parts of the Bible are full of such 
explanations, and when the Apostles set them- 
selves to unfold and establish the Christian 
faith in the form of doctrine, they dwelt with 
constant repetition and great variety upon 
the universal danger and condemnation 
which men incur by sinfulness. 

But when Jesus brings us face to face with 
God, He takes those truths for granted. He 
assumes them as a basis and builds upon 
them. He does not prove that all men are 
sinners or enlarge upon our need for for- 
giveness. He does not put words upon 
our lips about the origin of our transgres- 
sions, whether they have been inherited or 
acquired. He does not allow us to talk with 
God about the guilt of all the world or to 
measure the punishment which sin deserves. 
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He bids us confess that we are sinners and 
speak with God about our sins. He thus 
cautions us against those rhodomontades and 
rigmaroles of devotion in which men trace 
the course of transgression from Adam and 
the Deluge to the Day of Wrath, and leads 
us to definite thought about the sins and 
debts and trespasses of our own lives. 

But while this petition warns us against 
trying to make every prayer a treatise on 
theology, it expresses the conclusion of the 
only theology that bears upon religion, the 
theology which teaches us how we may serve 


and worship God. For when we examine | 


the words, gross heresies are confounded. We 
learn here that all men have sins. Heresy uses 
every conceivable device to escape this con- 
clusion. The Pelagian argues that Jesus 
means us to pray for the sins of other men 
and to bear their burden upon our shoulders. 
The Perfectionist refers this petition to the 
sins committed before conversion—as though 
forgiveness once granted could be recalled. 
But the Christian may leave those false 
doctrines to destroy each other, and return 
to the plain fact that Christ bids each of us 
ask for the forgiveness of his sins. If a man 
imagines that he has no sins, he cannot use 
this prayer, 

There is another lesson in the fact that 
Jesus recognises no distinction. He does not 
give one petition for the sinner and another 
for the saint, one for the returning prodigal 
and another for the brother who has stayed 
at home. He leads us to a footstool where 
the justice and the purity of our Father 
remove all thoughts about our superiority to 
others. When the astronomer climbs to his 
mountain observatory, it is not that he may 
take his lenses nearer the stars, but only to 
escape from the clouds that hover over earth 
and from the smoky dust of the world’s 
work. The few thousand feet that he has 
climbed seem but an inch compared with the 
millions of miles which still separate him 
from the heavenly lights. So when we go 
apart with Christ we forget the distance that 
separates us from one another, and learn how 
far the best of us is away from God. 

Our sins naturally appear to us from time 
to time in different aspects. Indeed, they 
do differ in their character. Some consist 
in injury done to friend and neighbours, in 
neglecting to help them, or in speech or 
action which has done them harm. Others 
consist in the misuse of our talents ; we are 
not what we might have been ; we are poorer 
in heart and mind, less advanced in faith 
and grace. It certainly is well for us occa- 





sionally to see where we have failed, whom 
we have injured, how we have hurt ourselves, 
But Christ tells us here to gather together 
such reflections, and to unite them under a 
higher, broader law. All our sins—of com- 





mission and omission, of body, heart, and 
| mind—are debts which we owe to God. We 
| rarely reach the platform on which we can 
| even say, ‘we have done that which it was 
| our duty to do.’ Every day He has claims 
| upon us, and frequently we remember these 
‘only in time to confess that we have 
| neglected them ; we are His “ debtors.” 
There will be a broad reality in this 
| petition if we have appropriated the earlier 
| parts of the Lord’s Prayer. We have a 
| Father in Heaven ; we have not behaved as 
| His children should behave. His name 
|should be hallowed; we have often dis- 
| honoured it. His kingdom is coming; we 
_ have neither helped its progress as we might, 
nor prepared for His Advent with sufficient 
care. He has a will, a purpose in our lives; 
we have rebelled and thwarted Him. He 
| gives us daily bread ; we have not shown 
| gratitude or care in our use of it: What 
| shall we say then? What will those thoughts 
teach us? They will turn the language of 
Scripture into the whispers of our hearts. 
We shall not be expressing an abstract rule, 
nor yielding to any theory, nor forcing truth 
in any way, when we speak about “our 
sins,” speak of them as debts, and ask 
God to blot them out of the book of His 
remembrance. 

The word “ forgive” means to cancel, to let 
go, to strike out, like the record of a large 
debt run up by a poor man which his 
ereditor tears up and throws into the fire. 
That is the petition which we make. We 
have nothing to say in our defence. Al 
though He should have patience with us 
and wait, we could not pay Him what we 
owe. To-morrow will have its duties. Were 
we to discharge each of them completely, 
we should have no surplus left to meet the 
deficit. We must ask God to forgive our 
sins. 

Such a request could not come from the 
heart of a man who did not know God to be 
merciful. Like the whole of this Prayer, it 
presupposes the revelation of Jesus, and the 
reconciliation which He made. Without 
these, we have no reason or excuse for 
pleading thus with God. And the power 
and peace of that reconciliation lie in 
constant repetition of this prayer. No doubt 
for most Christians there is a time when they 
first find the blessedness of the man whos 
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sin is covered. But as long as life lasts, 
amidst struggles in which we are not always 
victorious, we must take the same old way, 
and return to God humbly with a new 
burden. The way is so plain and familiar, 
that we can ask for forgiveness as simply 
and as trustfully as we ask for daily bread. 
Remembering the grace in which we stand, 





Possibly they make home-life disagreeable by 
selfishness or tyranny, for some Christians 
have their tormentors beside them every day, 
and require a most patient spirit for the plain 
round of the household and the family. We 
sometimes feel ashamed that we should be so 
much annoyed by trifling things, and worth- 


less people; but then that very sense of 


we need not doubt or waver in seeking for a | shame is apt to pass into indignation against 
favour which clears our conscience and brings | the people who are the causes of annoyance. 
true peace ; for if we confess our sins, He is | They make life so much harder and meaner 
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faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
‘¢ a3 WE FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS.’ 
Read 2 Sam. xvi. 5—14, xix. 15—23; St. Mat. xviii, 21—35. 


The declaration which this petition includes 
is brought before us in different forms. 
Here we read “ We forgive our debtors.” 
The Revised Version changes this into, 
“We have also forgiven our debtors.” In 
St. Luke’s Gospel we have, “ We also” (or, 
“we ourselves ”) “forgive every one that is 
indebted to us.” There is very little dif- 
ference. Luke makes the words rather more 
definite by changing “our debtors” into 
“everyone that is indebted to us.” Nor 
does it matter whether we read “we forgive ” 
or“we have forgiven.” The meaning is 
that, so far as we have forgiven them already, 
we confirm and seal our forgiveness on our 
knees, and that, if we have omitted to for- 
give them, we forgive them now. That is 
the declaration which Christ bids us make in 
prayer. We forgive everyone that is in- 
debted to us ; we kneel before God without 
any grudge upon our hearts ; hatred, envy, 
ill-will, revenge—we lay these aside. 

Now, this declaration would have no im- 
portant meaning unless there were some men 
and women distinctly in debt to us. Perhaps 
there are exceptions. Some few people are 
80 bright, and cordial, and winsome that no 
one injures them, and they have nothing to 
forgive. But they are very rare. The most 
of us have debtors, who would be severely 
punished if they received strict justice. They 
do not persecute us, or throw stones at us, 
or steal our property, but they vex and de- 
celve and irritate and slander us. In business 
they outwit us, or lead us into some scheme 
which prevents our prosperity. They speak 
evil of us without cause, or repeat actual 
falsehoods in order to do us harm. In our 
social life they annoy us unspeakably, taking 
far more than they give, plaguing us in petty 
Ways, and sowing strife among dear friends. 








than it might be, rob it of so many of its 
graces, and wither so many of its flowers, 
that we feel entitled to wish to be clear of 
them altogether. And, besides those com- 
mon debts, there are the shameful cases 
when some one who has received many favours 
commits a great injustice, or when some one 
who is receiving favours causes daily pain to 
his best friends and benefactors. 

This wonderful Book, this wonderful 
Teacher, so plain with all their grandeur, so 
precise with all their scope, so practical with 
all their spirituality, take those differences 
into account, and recognise frankly that there 
are men and women who are our debtors. 
Christ bids us bring our debts into God’s 
presence—bring them there and leave them 
there. As St. Augustine says, we must shake 
off the dust that has gathered in our earthly 


| journey, even in the presence chamber, if we 
| have forgotten to cleanse our clothing at the 


threshold. In our daily occupations, grudges 
and enmities arise; we are fretted and in- 
jured and annoyed; but when we take 
Christ’s way, we forget the annoyance, and 
forgive the injustice. F 

We can gather from this verse two fea- 
tures of this forgiveness. It must be forgive- 
ness without a reason given by the debtor, 
for that is the kind of forgiveness which we 
ourselves seek from God. It must also re- 
semble God’s forgiveness in being final, defi- 
nite, and without reserve. We must not say, 
“T shall forgive So-and-so if he apologises 
and ceases to trouble me,” but rather, “I do 
forgive him as he is ; my wrath and grudge 
are gone. I shall not seek for recompense, 
I shall not demand justice, I shall be con- 
tented with matters as they are: I forgive.” 

Do you, my dear friend, do you forgive 
your debtors? The man who swindled you, 
the one who ruined your business, the other 
who hurt your character? Do you forgive 
the man to whom you have forbidden your 
children to speak, the woman from whom 
you turned away when she tried to shake 
hands with you, the girl who destroyed your 
happiness, the man who told evil stories of 
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you to your employer? Are they clean gone 
out of your heart, all those old grudges? It 
is a hard sacrifice sometimes, for injustice 
rankles, but it is a sacrifice which God plainly 
requires of us; it has a place in the Prayer 
which Christ has put upon our lips. 

Therefore we must notice the exact con- 
nection of it with the request which we make 
for the forgiveness of our own sins. 

It is plain that we do not ask God to for- 
give us because we forgive others. That 
would be preposterous. The request comes 
before the declaration, the petition before 
the pledge. Christ’s teaching would be in- 
verted by a man who prayed, “I forgive 
others, therefore forgive me.” Our forgive- 
ness rests upon the character of God and the 
atonement of Jesus. 

Nor does He mean that there is any equality 
between what we owe to God and what others 
may owe to us. Christ Himself says that 
these differ as ten thousand talents differ 
from one hundred pence, so gross are our 
transgressions of God’s law compared with 
the injuries which we receive from men. 

No; Christ means that God’s treatment 
of us naturally and necessarily changes our 
treatment of others. We have been forgiven, 
-and therefore we forgive. If our redemption 
were an outward transaction we might set it 
aside, but it is an eternal principle which 
we have accepted without reserve. We are 
under the law of grace, and charity (or love) 
is the fulfilment of that law. Setting us free 
Arom death, it remains within us as an im- 
pulse and a motive. We know that God 
abideth in us by the spirit which He hath 
given us; we know that we have passed from 
-death unto life because we love the brethren. 

Thus we have the solution of a vital ques- 
tion which it is sometimes hard to answer. 
Many people at many stages are anxious to 
know if they have been forgiven by God, and 
are under His grace. Here is a test, which 
is enforced in the parable of the Ungrateful 
Debtor, and stated with the greatest clear- 
ness in St. John’s First Epistle. Question— 
Am I forgiven? Answer—Do you forgive ? 
Question—Am I thoroughly forgiven? Is 
there no chance of my being punished after- 
wards? Answer—Do you forgive thoroughly ? 
Question—Are my debts forgiven? Answer— 
As you forgive your debtors. 

This declaration, then, is a necessary re- 
sult of the request, and a thorough test of 
its sincerity. Peace towards God cannot be 
separated, even in our prayers, from peace 
towards men. 

It is a noble declaration which confirms 





the faith of others. The Christian who for. 
gives his debtors in this spirit usually per. 
suades the very man whom he forgives, for 
kindness and generosity are more powerful 
than arguments of justice or even of common 
sense. But even if he fails there, those who 
observe his conduct appreciate the faith from 
which it springs. When Jesus prayed on 
the Cross that God would forgive His mur. 
derers, His generosity did not touch their 
hearts ; but that prayer has for 1,800 years 
been a proof of his Divinity to men whom ar- 
gument and doctrine have failed to reach. So 
every man who carries this spirit into ordi- 
nary intercourse is a true apostle; he is a 
missionary; he is manifesting the love of 
Christ. How many victories we should win 
for Christ if those who injured us could 
always say, “I have done that man an injus- 
tice ; but I know that he has forgiven me, for 
he has been saying the Lord’s Prayer!” 
How clearly Christ would reign in our busi- 
ness relations, and in our family circles, if we 
could look one another frankly in the face 
and say, “ We meant what we were saying 
in our prayers ; there is no grudge between 
us—there cannot be; we have declared to 
God that we forgive our debtors.” 

Lastly, this declaration confirms our own 
faith. Giving our gratitude a definite shape, 
it teaches us that reconciliation is no fancy, 
but a fact of heart and life. Weare using that 
grand law upon a small scale, and the use of 
it is the proof of it. When we were children 
at school, we used to read in lesson-books 
about gravitation, and other principles upon 
which the universe depends. Although we 
were told that they kept sun and moon and 
stars in order, we scarcely understood the 
meaning of the words. But we would take 
up a book or a stone and let it drop, and 
then we knew that the principle was real and 
powerful, for we had used it. 

Now the forgiveness of our debtors helps: 
us somewhat in that fashion. It is a 
application made by ourselves of the law of 
grace, and therefore it gives a definite mean- 
ing to that law. A man who has dragged 
some bitter feeling from his heart and p 
with it for ever, has learnt a spiritual lesson 
which pages of theology would not teach him. 

Nor is it likely that any vanity will come 
from this proof of the reality of faith; fori 
the honour of imitating God kindles some 
spark of self-satisfaction, we shall be humbled 
again when we remember that our best pat 
tern in the forgiveness of our debtors is the 
same Lord Jesus, to whom we owe the for 
giveness of our debts. 
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By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avrnor or ‘‘ Buape-o’-Grass,” ‘“‘Grir,” ‘‘ Lovz’s 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Wwe must now return to Newman Chay- 
tor. He had established his position 
as Basil Whittingham, he had obtained pos- 
session of Basil’s fortune, he was on a fami- 
liar footing with the Bidauds. In his pro- 
ceedings respecting the fortune which Mr. 
Bartholomew Whittingham had bequeathed 
to his nephew, he experienced, practically, 
no difficulty whatever. The evidence in his 
possession, proving himself to be the man he 
represented himself to be, was complete ; and 
there being no grounds for suspicion, none 
was aroused. ‘Thus he was so far safe, and 
on the high road. 

He went to London, and remained there 
only a few days. He made no attempt to 
see his parents, and was careful to avoid the 
neighbourhood in which they lived. Witha 
large fortune at his disposal, and being fer- 
tile in methods, he could easily have con- 
trived to convey a few pounds to them with- 
out drawing attention upon himself ; but his 
character has been unsuccessfully delineated 
if it is supposed he ever allowed himself to 
yield to the dictates of humanity. .He knew 
that his parents were in direst poverty—his 
mother’s last letter to him made this very 
clear—but he had not the slightest feeling of 
compassion for the mother who idolised him 
or the father he had brought to ruin. Self, 
in its most abhorrent aspect, ruled every 
action of his life. His own ease, his own 
pleasures, his own safety—these were para- 
mount, and pioneered him through the 
crooked paths he had trod since boyhood. 

The correspondence he had kept up with 
Annette rendered it an easy matter for him 
to find her. He had apprised her that he 
was starting for home, and had directed 
her not to write to him again to Australia. 
In this last letter he informed her that he had 
come into a great fortune, and that his time 
would be so taken up by business matters for 
afew weeks, that he would not be able to 
see her immediately he arrived in England. 
He gave her instructions how to communi- 
cate with him at home, and told her to be 
sure to keep a corner in her heart for him. 
It is hard to say how many times Annette 
read this letter. Basil was on his way home 


—coming home, coming home, coming home | 
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—she kept on repeating the magic words ; 
and there was a light in her eyes, music in 
her voice, and joy in her heart. At last, at 
last he was coming, the friend whom she 
could trust, the man her dear father had 
loved and honoured. She would see him 
soon, for he would not linger over the busi- 
ness he had to transact ; her hand would be 
in his, his eyes on her face—and then she 
blushed and ran to the glass. Had she 
changed since he last saw her? Would he 
know her again, or would she have to say, 
“ Basil, I am Annette”? No! that would 
not be necessary ; she had sent him her por- 
trait, and he had told her in a letter that he 
would pick her out of a thousand women. 
She had changed—yes, she was aware of 
that, and aware, too, that she was very beau- 
tiful. What woman is not who has grace 
and beauty for her dower; and is there a 
woman in the world who is not proud of the 
possession, and who does not smile and greet 
herself in the mirror as she gazes upon the 
bright reflection of a brighter reality? An- 
nette was innocently glad that she was fair, 
and all through her gladness the form of 
Basil was before her. If he liked her for 
nothing else, he would like her for her 
beauty. The quality of vanity there was in 
this thought was human and natural. The 
name of Basil represented to her all that 
there was of nobility, goodness, and gene- 
rosity. In Basil was centred all that was 
best and brightest in life. She worshipped 
an ideal. He had asked her to keep a corner 
in her heart for him. Was not her whole 
heart his ? And he was coming home—home ! 
The word assumed a new meaning. It 
would be truly home when Basil was with 
her. 

“You are excited, Annette,” said Gilbert 
Bidaud, who, although he seldom indulged 
in long conversations with his niece, noted 
every sign and change in her. Only in one 
respect had he been baffled ; he had not suc- 
ceeded in discovering how the correspondence 
between Basil and Annette was carried on. 





He suspected Annette’s maid, Emily, but 
that shrewd young person was so extra- 
ordinarily careful and astute that he could 
not lure her, for all the traps he set, into 
betraying herself. He hinted once to Annette 
that he thought of discharging her, but 
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Annette had shown so much spirit that he 
went no farther. 

“Emily is my maid,” said Annette, “and 
no one but I have a right to discharge her.” 

“And you do not mean to do so,” said 
Gilbert Bidaud. 

“No, uncle, I do not mean to do so.” 

“Even though I expressed a wish that 
she should go.” 

“Even then, uncle, I should not consent 
to her leaving me. I am fond of her. If 
she goes, I go too.” 

“You go! where ?” 

“Where you would not find me, uncle.” 

Gilbert thought there would be danger in 
that. She might fall into other hands, and 
herself and fortune be lost to him. He was 
not quite sure of his position in respect to 
Annette, and his best safety lay in not dis- 
turbing the waters. His brother’s affairs in 
Australia had been administered hastily, and 
he was uneasily conscious that here in Europe 
clever lawyers might make things awkward 
for him. He had Annette’s fortune ‘abso- 
lutely in his control; he had used her money 
for his own purposes, for he had none of his 
own; he had kept no accounts ; in worldly 
matters Annette was a child, and was not 
likely to become wiser so long as she was 
in his charge. She was obedient and docile 
in most ways, the only exceptions being her 
feeling for Emily and the secret correspon- 
dence she was carrying on with Basil. These 
matters were not important; they did not 
trench upon his authority or position. The 
letters she wrote were such as a fanciful, 
sentimental girl would write, and Basil’s 
letters were probably harmless enough. Be- 
sides, he was at a safe distance. Time 
enough to fight when the enemy was in 
view. “He will marry,” thought Gilbert 
Bidaud, “he will forget her. Let her 
indulge in her fancies. It is safest.” So 
time went on, outwardly calm, till Annette 
received Basil’s letter announcing his in- 
tended return to England. It was then that 
Gilbert noted the change in her. They were 
on the Continent at the time; of late years 
rilbert seldom visited England; there was 
more enjoyment and greater security for 
him in his own country and in others more 
congenial to him. He purchased, with 
Annette’s money, a villa in Fernex, which he 
called Villa Bidaud. The deeds were made 
out in his own name; he had come to regard 
Annette’s fortune as his; if troublesome 
thoughts sprang up he put them aside, trust- 
ing to his own cleverness to overcome any 
difficulties that might present themselves. 





* You are excited, Annette,” he said, 

She hardly knew what to say. To deny 
it was impossible ; her restless movements 
her sparkling eyes, her joyous face, were 
sufficient confirmation of her uncle’s state. 
ments. But to admit it would lead to 
questions which she wished to avoid answer. 
ing. Therefore she was silent. 

“My dear niece,” said Gilbert Bidaud, in 
his smooth voice, “there is not that con- 
fidence between us which I should wish to 
exist. Why? Have I oppressed you? Haye 
I treated you harshly? You can scarcely go 
accuse me. Have I not allowed you to have 
your own way in all things? You have had 
perfect liberty, have you not? Be frank 
with me. I have at heart only your interests, 
I wish only tosecure your happiness. When 
your poor father—my dear brother—died, 
you were almost a baby, a child ignorant of 
the world and the ways of the world. I said 
to my heart—it is my habit, my dear niece, 
to commune with myself—I said to my 
heart, ‘Annette is a child, an infant, with 
strong affections and attachments. You come 
to her a stranger, yes, even while you are 
closest to her in blood, you are still to hera 
stranger. She will not regard you with 
favour ; she will not understand you.’ And 
so it was. It was my unhappy duty to be 
stern and hard with some you regarded as 
friends ; it was my duty to be firm with you 
Consequently, we commenced badly, and I, 
who am in my way proud as you are, stood 
aloof from you and exercised the duties of 
guardian and uncle without showing that my 
heart was filled with love for you. Thus 
have we lived, with a spiritual gulf dividing 
us. My dear niece, you are no longer a 
child, you are a woman who can think for 
herself, who is open to reason. Let us bridge 
that gulf. I extend to you the hand of 
amity, of love. Take it, and tell me howl 
can minister to your happiness.” 

It was the most gracious, as it was the 
falsest speech he had ever made to her, and 
she was deceived by its specious frankness. 
She could not refuse the hand he held out to 
her, and as she placed hers within it, she 
reflected, “When Basil arrives they must 
meet. They were not friends in Australia, 
but it will be a good thing accomplished if 
they can be made friends here, through me. 
Then Basil can come freely, with uncle's col 
sent, and there need be no concealment 
Uncle never spoke to me like that before, 
and perhaps I have been to blame as well 
he. Neither he nor aunt has shown aly 


| great love for me, but may it not have beel 
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partly my own fault. If they have wounded 
me, may I not have wounded them ?” 

Gilbert Bidaud saw that she was reflecting 
upon the new view he had presented to her, 
and he did not disturb her meditations. 
Presently she said, , 

“Uncle, I have had some good news.” 

“Tt delights me,” said Gilbert Bidaud. 
“Tn your own good time you shall confide it 
to me.” 

“T will confide it to you now. Basil is 
coming home.” 

“See, now,” said Gilbert, in a tone of great 
good-humour, “how you have misjudged me. 
Here have you, my ward, over whom I 
have the right to exercise authority, been 
corresponding with a young gentleman be- 
tween whom and myself there were diffe- 
rences of opinion. Candidly I admit that I 
did not look upon him with love. Know now 
for the first time that on the plantation I was 
warned against him, that he had enemies 
who spoke of him as an adventurer. How 
was I to know that those who spoke thus 
spoke falsely? You may answer, being a 
woman who has cherished in her heart a 
regard for her Australian friend, ‘You should 
have asked me ; I would have told you the 
trath about him.’ Ah, but consider. What 


were you? A mere infant, innocent, guile- 


less, unsuspecting. I venerate childhood, 
and venerate it the more because it has no 
worldly wisdom. Happy, happy state! 
Would that we could live all our lives in 
ignorance so blissful! Then there would be 
no more duplicity, no more cheating and 
roguery. But it is otherwise, and we must 
accept the world. Therefore the young gen- 
tleman and I crossed swords on the first day 
we met, and from that time have misunder- 
stood each other. In my thoughts, perhaps, 
I have done him wrong; in his thoughts, 
perhaps, he has done me wrong. And my 
niece, the only child of my dear brother, 
sided with the stranger against me. I was 
wounded, sorely wounded ; and when I dis- 
covered that you and he were writing to 
each other secretly, I spoke harshly to you; 
I may even have uttered some foolish threats. 
What man, my child, can be ever wise, can 
ever say the right words, can ever do the 
right things? None, not one, and I, per- 
haps, who have peculiar moods and temper, 
less than many. But see, now, what came 
of those harsh words, those foolish threats. 
You still correspond with your friend Basil, 
and I stood quietly aside and interfered not. 
Could I not have stopped the correspondence, 
if Thad been seriously determined so to do ? 





Doubt it not, my child. At any moment I 
could have done so. But I said, ‘ No, I will 
not spoil Annette’s pleasure ; it is an inno- 
cent pleasure ; let it go on ; I will not inter- 
fere. One day my niece will do me justice. 
And it may be, that one day her friend Basil 
and I will better understand each other.’ Is 
it not so ?” 

‘Indeed, uncle,” said Annette timidly, “it 
is I who have been in the wrong.” 

“No, no,” said Gilbert, interrupting her, 
“T will not have you say so. The fault was 
mine. What say the English? You cannot 
put an old head on young shoulders. I ex- 
pected too much. From to-day we commence 
afresh. Eh, my dear child ?” 

“Ves, uncle.” 

“So be it,” he said, kissing ber. “We 
misunderstand each other never again. It 
is agreed. Our friend Basil—I will make 
him my friend if he will let me; you shall 
see—is coming home. He shall be welcome.” 

“Uncle, you remove a weight from my 
heart.” 

“Tt is what I would do, always. A weight 
is also removed from mine. How long will 
our friend Basil be before he appears ?” 

“T do not know exactly. He will write.” 

“ He will write,” echoed Gilbert merrily, 
pinching Annette’s cheek. ‘ We have our 
secret post-office—ah, ah! Tell him it must 
be secret no longer. Write openly to him ; 
he shall write openly to you. He has been 
many years in Australia. Has he grown 
rich on the gold-fields? Did he find what 
they call a golden claim ?” 

“ He does not say ; but I think he did not 
get rich there.” 

“Not get rich there. Did he get rich 
anywhere, or does he come home poor ?” 

The picture of a needy adventurer rose 
before him, and had he not been a master in 
cunning he would have betrayed himself. 

“ He writes,” said Annette, “that his uncle 
has left him a large fortune.” 

Gilbert drew along breath of relief. Easier 
to cope with Basil rich than poor. If Basil 
wanted Annette, and Annette wanted him, 
why, he would make a bargain with the 
young man, who, being wealthy, would not be 
greedy for Annette’smoney. Gilbert Bidaud 
was a keen judge of character, and he knew 
Basil to be a manly, generous-hearted, hon- 
ourable fellow, who would be more likely to 
despise than to covet money with the girl he 
loved. If that were so, Gilbert saw a road 
to immunity for the past and a life of inde- 
pendence in the future. There was a strik- 
ing resemblance in certain features of his 
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character and that of Newman Chaytor, as 
there is in the natures of all purely selfish 
men. 

“That is a pleasant thing to hear,” he said. 
“I congratulate him from my heart.” He 
would have added, “And I congratulate you,” 
but he restrained himself; it was delicate 
ground, and it would be better to wait. 
Subsequently, in a conversation with his 
sister, he expressed himself more freely. 
Basil would be received and welcomed—yes, 
but he would be carefully sounded and ob- 


| their heels. The same with horses, the same 
with dogs, the same with cats.” 

| “What do you mean, Emily ?” 

| “Only when vice is in an animal you capt 

| wheedle it out of him. No more you can out 
of a man ora woman. I don’t say they cap 
help it, but what’s born in ’em must come 
out. If I’m born sly I keep sly, and the 

| chances are I grow slyer as I grow older, | 

don’t believe in sudden changes, miss, and 
if you'll excuse me I'll wait a little before] 
make up my mind about your uncle.” 


served, and she was to play her part both | 


with Annette and her lover. 


the girl’s aunt. 

* You have foolish ideas,” she said. 
nette was thirteen years when we took her 
from the plantation. What kind of love 
could a man have for such a child ?” 

“You will see, you will see,” said Gilbert. 
“This Basil is what we call an eccentric, 
and it is because he is so that I have settled 
upon the plan of bringing them together 
under our noses. Remember, my idiot of a 
brother left me not a coin. We have our 
future to look to, and gentleman Basil is the 
man to make it sure for us. Would you 


wish to have toSlave for your bread as you 


used to do—and often not get it?” 


“No; but if I have an enemy I like him | 


at a distance.” 

* Foolish woman ! 
I like him here, close to me, where my hand 
can reach him. I will have him—if I have 
the choice, as I have now—in the light, not 
in the dark.” 

Annette also had a conversation with her 
trusty maid Emily concerning this new reve- 
lation in Gilbert Bidaud’s character. Annette 
was very enthusiastic about it, and very self- 
reproachful concerning the past, but Emily 
looked grave and shook her head. 


“Td rather agree with you than not, | 


miss,” she said, “but I don’t think I can 
about your uncle.” 

“You must not be obstinate and pre- 
judiced, Emily,” said Annette, with mild 
severity. 

“ Tl try not to be, miss, but if an animal 


is born a donkey, a donkey he remains all | 


the days of his life.” 


Annette laughed, and said, of course, but | 


what did Emily mean ? 

“It’s a roundabout way of explaining my- 
self,” said Emily. “And there’s different 
kinds of donkeys, some mild, and that'll 
take the whip as patient as a wooden dummy ; 
others that'll kick out and let fly at you with 


It pleased | 
Gilbert to call him so, but it did not please | 


“ An- | 


If I have an enemy | 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


| NEWMAN CHAYTOR first met Annette ip 
Paris. She wrote to him to London, saying 
that her uncle intended to make a stay there 
of a few weeks, and telling him the name of 
the hotel they stopped at. Chaytor’s bisi- 
ness in London was by that time transacted, 
and he was nervous to get away with his 
spoil. Bold as he had been, and little as he 
believed he had to fear, there were moments 
when he was seized with panic. What if 
Basil should not be dead? What if, re 
covering, and being rescued from the tomb 
into which Chaytor had plunged him, some 
suspicion should cross his mind of the 
treachery which had been practised towards 
him? What if, after that, bent upon revenge, 
he should find his way home, and there dis 
cover how he had been wronged and robbed! 
Newman Chaytor was bathed in cold sweat, 
and his limbs shook, as he contemplated this 
contingency. In his calmer moments he 
strove to laugh himself out of his fears, but 
he never entirely got rid of them, and he 
deemed it safer to live most of his time out 
of England. For reasons of safety, also, he 
converted Basil’s fortune into cash, and 
carried a large portion of it upon his perso 
in Bank of England notes. He had clothes 
made after his own design, and in his waist 
' coats and trousers were inner pockets in which 
he concealed his treasure. There were five 
| bank notes of a thousand pounds each, twenty 
of five hundred each, and the rest in hundreds 
| and fifties. They occupied but little space, 
and during the first month or two of his coming 
into possession of the money he was continually 
counting it in the secresy of his room, 
doors locked and windows shaded. The 
passing of a cloud, the fluttering of a binds 
wings across his window, the sound d 
breathing or footstep outside his door, drove 
him into agonies of apprehension as he Wa 
thus engaged. He would stop suddenly and 
listen, and creep to door or window and wall 
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there till the fancied cause for fear was gone ; 
then he would resume his operations and 


clothes. 
robbed, of its being ‘vrested from him, was 
never absent. When he entered a new hotel 
he examined the doors of his rooms, tried 
the locks and fastenings, and peered about in 
every nook and corner, until he was satisfied 
that there was no chink or loophole of dan- 
ger. But as fast as his fears were allayed in 
one direction they sprang up in another. 
The hydra-headed monster he had created 
for himself left him no rest by day or night. 
He slept with his clothes under his bolster, 
and waking up, would grope in the dark 
with his hands to assure himself that they 
had not been taken away. There were nights 
which were nothing less than one long terror 
tohim. The occupants of the apartments to 
the right or left of him were talkative ; he 
could not catch the sense of their words, but 
they were, of course, talking of him. They 
were quiet ; of course they were so to put 
him off his guard. He would jump from his 
bed and stand, listening, and whether he 
heard sounds or heard none, every existent 
and non-existent sign became a menace and 
a terror. As time wore on it could not be 
but that these fears became less strong and 
vivid, but they were never entirely obliter- 
ated, and were occasionally revived in all 
their original force. There was, however, 
one new habit which he practised mechani- 
cally, and of which he never got rid. This 
was a movement of his left hand towards 
those parts of his clothing in which the money 
was concealed. He was quite unconscious of 
the frequency of this peculiar motion, and 
took as little notice of it as any man takes of 
the natural movements of his limbs. 
_ When he received Annette’s letter inform- 
ing him that they were in Paris he imme- 
diately resolved to go there. “I am won- 
dering,” wrote Annette, “whether we shall 
see you here, or whether we shall have to 
Wait because your business is not finished. 
You must forget all that I have said about 
Uncle Gilbert; we did not understand each 
other, but we do now, and he is very very 
kind to me; and although he cannot be 
a8 anxious to see you as I am, he is ready to 
give you a warm and hearty welcome.” 
“She is an affectionate little puss,” thought 
ytor, “and does not seem to conceal any- 


thing from her dear Basil; but if she thinks | 


Tam going to tie myself to her apron-strings 
€ is mistaken. 1 will feel my way with 
er, and—yes, a good idea! I will have a 





peep at her somehow without her seeing me, 
| before I introduce myself. 
ack the money away in the lining of his | 
The dread of losing it, of his being | 


Judging from 
the photograph she sent me in Australia ”— 
he was so accustomed to think of himself as 
Basil that he often forgot he was Newman 
Chaytor—“ she is as pretty as a picture ; 
but then portraits are deceitful—like the 
originals. They are so touched up by the 
photographers that a very ordinary-looking 
woman is transformed into an angel. If 
that is the case with Annette she will see 
very little of me. Give me beauty, bright 
eyes, white teeth, a good figure, a pretty 
-kissable mouth, and I am satisfied. So, my 
little Annette, it all depends upon yourself. 
As for Uncle Gilbert, it is a good job that 
he is changed; it will make things easier 
for me. I don’t want to quarrel, not I, and 
if I take a fancy to Annette, and he can 
help to smooth the way for me, why, all the 
better.” 

From the day he set foot on the vessel 
which brought him to England, Chaytor had 
been most painstaking and careful about his 
appearance. He spent hours before the glass 
arranging his hair after the fashion of Basil’s 
hair, as our hero had worn it in England; 
and, being a bit of an artist, he succeeded 
perfectly. The resemblance was marvellous, 
and Chaytor congratulated himself and 
chuckled at his cleverness. “Upon my 
soul,” he said, “ we must have been changed 
at our birth. I am Basil, and he ” He 
paused. No shudder passed through him, he 
was visited by no pang of remorse, at the 
thought of Basil lying dead at the bottom of 
the shaft. It must have been very quick and 
sudden ; death must have ensued instan- 
taneously. Had he not listened and lingered, 
without a sound of suffering, without even a 
sigh, reaching him? “No man could do 
more than that,” he thought. ‘“There’s no 
telling what I should have done if he had 
groaned, or cried for help. But as he was 
dead and done for, what was the use of my 
loitering there?” Across the many thou- 
sands of miles of sea and land, his mental 
vision travelled with more than lightning 
swiftness, and he saw at the bottom of a dark 
shaft the form of his victim huddled up and 
still. And as he gazed, the form unfolded 
itself, and rising to its feet, glided towards 
him. This vision had presented itself once 
before, and he acted now as he had acted 
then. Almost frenzied he dashed the phan- 
tom aside, with as much fofce as if Basil had 
stood bodily before him, and, finding that 
this was of no avail, threw himself upon the 
ground, and grovelled there with closed eyes 
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until reason reassumed its sway and whispered 
that he was but the fool of/fevered fancies. 
“T shall go mad if I don’t mind,” he muttered. 
“1 know what’s the matter with me; I am 
keeping myself too solitary. I want friends, 
companionship.” It is a fact that he would 
not make friends with any one; the fewer 
questions that were asked of him the better. 
He was in constant dread of meeting with some 
person of whom Basil had not spoken who 
would begin to speak of old times. Out of 
England this was not so likely to occur. Man 
of pleasure as he was he had never been a 
heavy drinker, but now he flew to brandy to 
deaden his fears. Altogether, despite his 
success, he was not greatly to be envied. 
The lot of the poorest and most unfortunate 
of men is to be preferred to that of the man 
of evil heart, whose Nemesis is ever by his 
side, throwing its black shadow over every 
conscious hour. 

On the Continent, Chaytor experienced 
some relief. He had always been fond of 
Paris, and now he threw himself with zest 
into the pleasures of that gay city. ‘ This 
is life,” he said enthusiastically ; “it is for 
this I have worked. Eureka! I have found 
the philosopher’s stone—freedom, light, en- 
joyment.” He was in no hurry to go to 
Annette ; he would have his fling first—but 
that, he said to himself, he would always 
have, Annette or no Annette. His misfor- 
tune was that he could not rule circumstance. 
Gilbert Bidaud set eyes on him as he was 
driving with some gay companions, for here 
in Paris Chaytor was not so bent upon avoid- 
ing society 9s in England. ‘ Surely,” mused 
the elder fox, as he slipped into a carriage 
and gave the driver instructions to follow 
Chaytor and his companions, “ that is my old 
friend Basil, for wh.m my foolish niece is 
looking and longing. tc presented himself 
to me in the Australian wilderness as a 
model of perfection, a knight without a stain 
upon his shield, but in Paris he appears to be 
very human. Very human indeed,” he repeated 
with a laugh, as he noted the wild gaiety of 
the man he was following. Be sure that he 
did not lose sight of his quarry until he 
learnt as many particulars concerning it as 
he could gain. So fox watched fox, and the 
game went on, Annette waiting and dream- 
ing of the Bayard without flaw and with- 
out reproach who reigned in her heart of 
hearts. 

“Have you hedrd from our friend Basil ?” 
asked Gilbert Bidaud. 

“ Not for ten days,” replied Annette. “He 
said he feared he would not have time to 





write again till he came to Paris, he was g 
beset with lawyers and business men.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Gilbert ; “he must haye 
much to do. He will come to us, I hope 
the moment he reaches Paris.” ; 

“Oh, yes, uncle ; he will not wait a day 
an hour ; he will come straight here.” ‘ 

Gilbert Bidaud nodded cheerfully, and 
said no more, but his cunning mind was 
busy revolving pros and cons. 

Chaytor, after awhile, carried out his 
resolution of seeing Annette before he pre- 
sented himself to her. Ascertaining the 
rooms she and her people occupied, he en- 
gaged apartments for a couple of days in an 
hotel from the windows of which he could 
observe her movements. He used opera 
glasses, and so arranged his post of observa- 
tion that he could not himself be seen. In 
the petty minutiz of small schemes he wasa 
master. 

The first time he saw Annette he almost 
let his glasses fall from his hand. Her 
radiant countenance, her sparkling eyes, the 
beauty of her face, the grace of her move 
ments, were arevelation to him. Never had 
he seen a creature so lovely and perfect. So 
fascinated was he that he dreaded it might 
not be Annette—but yes, there was her uncle 
Gilbert Bidaud standing now by her side, 
and apparently talking pleasantly to her. 
Chaytor, though he had seen the old map 
but once in the Australian woods, when he 
was a concealed witness of the interview be- 
tween Gilbert, Basil, and Annette, recognised 
him immediately. Gilbert Bidaud was not 
changed in the least, and Chaytor decided 
within himself that neither Basil nor Annette 
knew how to manage the old fellow. He, 
Newman Chaytor, would be able to do-so; 
he would be the master of the situation, and 
would pull the strings of his puppets accord- 
ing to his moods and wishes. He did not 
dream that Gilbert Bidaud was aware that 
he was in their vicinity, that he even knew 
the number of the rooms he had engaged in 
the hotel, and the name he had assumed for 
the purposes of his secret watch. From the 
moment that Gilbert had set eyes upon him 
every step he took, every movement he made, 
was noted down by agents employed by the 
old man, who kept a written record for 
possible use in the future. These two forces 
were well matched, but the odds were m 
favour of the elder animal. “It is clear,’ 
said Newman Chaytor, “that Basil was mit 
taken in his estimate of Gilbert Bidaud, and 
that he poisoned Annette’s mind against her 
uncle. The old man is harmless enough, 
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he and I will be great friends.” Presently 
Gilbert kissed his niece and left the room, 
laughing to himself at the comedy scene he 
had played. His thoughts may also be put 
into words. 

“He is in that room, watching Annette. 
He has arranged the curtains and the furni- 
ture in the manner most convenient for his 
watch. What is his object, and what do his 
movements prove? He wishes to convince 
himself that Annette is a bird attractive 
enough to follow, to woo, towin. If I knew 
what has passed between them in the letters 
they wrote to each other, I should be more 
certain of my conclusions, but as it is I shall 
not be far out. He wishes also to observe 
me secretly, and to make up his mind about 
me before we come together. Well, he 
shall have opportunity—he shall see what a 
kind, pleasant uncle I am. We were not the 
best of friends across the ocean—in good 
truth, we were as bitter enemies as men 
could possibly be; and he remembers that 
we exchanged hard and bitter words. Do I 
bear animosity ? No; here, my dear friend, 
is my hand: take it.” He held it out, and 
the cunning of his nature was exposed in the 
expression of his thin lips and his cold blue 
eyes. “But what do his movements prove ? 
That, setting himself up as a gentleman, 
above doing a sly action, profuse in his scorn 
of others and in glorification of himself, he is 
the personification of low cunning and mean- 
ness. He deceived me when we clashed in the 
forest ; expressing scorn of him, and flinging 
mud upon his motives, I yet believed him to 
be a gentleman, and was in my soul angry 
because the belief was forced uponme. Bah! 
my friend Basil, my -self-elected gentleman 
of honour unblemished and untarnished, you 
areunmasked. You play your game; I will 
play mine. We shall see who will win.” 

‘While these communings were going on 
Chaytor continued his watch. His greedy 
eyes dwelt upon Annette’s sweet face— 
heavens, he thought, how beautiful she is !— 
his sinful soul gloated upon her grace of form 
and feature. Would she know him when her 
eyes fell upon him? Would she see at once 
that he was Basil, or was there anything in 
his appearance that would inspire a doubt ? 
That afternoon he examined himself narrowly 
in the glass ; he practised Basil’s little tricks 
of motion, one of the most conspicuous of 
which was the caressing of his moustache 


between finger and thumb, and any doubts | 
‘friend Basil, you have decided at last to 
like Basil Whittingham than he ever was,” | 


he may have had disappeared. “I am more 


said. “Even in a court of law the chances 





would be all on my side.” When he was in 
a confident mood nothing more improbable 
could be conceived than that Basil would 
ever cross his path. It was not improbable, 
it was impossible. Basil was dead, and there 
was an end of the matter; he had all the 
field to himself. 

He continued to observe Annette from his 
window, and the more he saw of her the 
more constantly did his thoughts dwell upon 
her. - During these days he went through 
many rehearsals of the part he was playing, 
recalling all that Basil had told him of his 
association with Annette, the scenes they had 
walked through, the conversations they had 
indulged in. He was letter perfect in what 
had passed between Basil and Annette’s 
father, and his retentive memory had pre- 
served all the incidents in the scene in the 
Australian woods, when Gilbert Bidaud and 
his sister had surprised them near old Corrie’s 
hut. “Old Corrie,” thought Chaytor, “had 
a down on me, and came near to spoiling my 
game ; but I’ve been more than a match for 
the lot of them. What has become of the 
old busybody ? Dead, most likely. Every- 
body’s as good as dead who could touch or 
interfere with me. And Annette, the pretty 
Annette, is ready to fall into my arms the 
moment I make my appearance.” 

It will be remembered that on the last 
meeting between Basil and Annette, she gave 
him a locket containing her mother’s por- 
trait, and that, when Gilbert Bidaud flung it 
away into the bush, Newman Chaytor picked 
it up and kept it close. From that day to 
this he had never parted with it, and now, 
being about to present himself to Annette, he 
put it round his neck, conscious that it would 
be a good card to play under any circum- 
stances. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


ANNETTE was at lunch with her uncle and 
aunt in the public room of the hotel when a 
gentleman entered, and took his seat at 
another table close by. Annette, looking up 
from her plate, flushed rosy red, and in un- 
controllable excitement, started to her feet, 
then sank back into her chair with her eyes 
fixed upon the new-comer. Gilbert Bidaud 
had also noted the entrance of the gentle- 
man, although his eyes seemed to be directed 
to another part of the room; he took no 
outward notice, but inwardly said, “Ah, ah, 


appear. Now for a few clever lies.” 
“Uncle!” whispered Annette. 
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“Yes, my niece,” said Gilbert, “what do. 
you wish ?” 

* Look there, uncle ; look there.” 

Gilbert looked in the desired direction and 
said, “I see a gentleman.” 

“Do you not know who it is, uncle? Do 
you not recognise him ?” 

* As I live,” said Gilbert, “I believe him 
to be our Australian friend, Basil. But no 
—I may be deceived.” 

“Tt is he, uncle; it is he. Oh, why will 
he not look this way ?” 

At that. precise moment, Chaytor, who 
was speaking to a waiter, turned towards 
Annette, and their eyes met. He rose and 
walked towards her, with a certain air of 
irresolution, but with an expression of eager 
delight in his face. 

* Basil!” she cried, advancing to him. 

“Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Chaytor, hug- 
ging himself with satisfaction at this unhesi- 
tating recognition. It was not only that there 
were no obstacles to remove, no awkward 
explanations to make, but it wasa tribute to 
his powers of duplicity, almost the crowning 
stone in the monument of deception he had 
erected with so much skill. ‘‘ Annette!” 

“Oh, Basil, Basil!” cried Annette, hold- 
ing out her hands, which he clasped in his. 
“How happy I am to see you—how happy, 
how happy !” 

Gilbert Bidaud, who had watched in silence 
the progress of this comedy, now stepped 
forward. 

“You must allow me to interfere,” he said. 
“ We are not alone. There are other ladies 
and gentlemen in the room, and their eyes 
are on you. We will adjourn to our apart- 
ments.” 

He took Annetie’s‘hand and led the way, 
and in a few moments they were able to con- 
verse without drawing upon themselves the 
attention of strangers. 

“You will excuse me,” said Gilbert to Chay- 
tor with grave courtesy, pointing to a chair, 
“but I think this is better.” 

“Infinitely better, M. Bidaud,” said Chay- 
tor, “and I thank you for recalling me to 
myself. May I hope you will shake hands 
with me ?” 

“Willingly. Let bygones be bygones. 
We did not understand each other at the 
other end of the world; we will manage 
better at this end. When did you arrive in 
Paris ?” 

“This morning. I travelled by the night 
mail.” 

“Lie the first,” thought Gilbert Bidaud 
as he smiled and nodded. 





—— 


“A weary journey, and I wanted to get 
rid of the stains of travel before I presented 
myself. I was afraid Annette—or I should 
rather now say Miss Bidaud—might not 


‘recognise me.” 


“JT should have known you anywhere,” 
said Annette softly. 

“ And you, M. Bidaud ?” asked Chaytor, 
turning laughingly to the old man. 

“ Anywhere, anywhere!” cried Gilbert 


enthusiastically. ‘You have the distin- 
guished appearance, the grand air, which 


made me mistrust you on my lamented 


|brother’s plantation. But we mistrusted 


each other, eh, friend Basil ?” 

“Well, we did; but as you say, ‘ Let by- 
gones be bygones.’ ” 

“They shall be. If we speak of them it 
shall be to teach us lessons. I will leave you 
and my niece together for, say, half an hour, 
and then we will drive out. The day is fine 
—this re-union is fine—everything is fine. 
My dear niece, I salute you.” 

Annette’s cup of happiness was full. She 
had experienced a momentary pang when she 
heard herself called Miss Bidaud, but she 
knew that it was right. She was no longer 
a child, and although she had always com- 
menced her letters with ‘“ My dear Basil,” 
she would have hesitated, now that they were 
together, had she sat down to write to him. 
They had so much to talk about! All the 
old days were recalled, and if once or twice 
Chaytor tripped, his natural cleverness and 
Annette’s assistance soon put him right. In 
such a matter as the last meeting in the 
forest between Basil and Annette, of which 
he was a secret witness, he was very exact, 
his faithful memory reproducing the smallest 
detail. 

“ Do you remember this ?” he asked, show- 
ing her the locket. 

She gazed at her mother’s portrait with 
tears in her eyes. 

‘“T was afraid it was lost,” she said, “when 
uncle threw it away.” 

“‘ What a hunt I had for it,” said Chaytor. 
“For hours and hours did I look about, and 
almost despaired of finding it. I'll tell you 
what came into my mind. If I don’t find 
the locket I shall never see Annette again; 
if I do, I shall. And when it was in my 
hands I looked upon it as a good omen. I 
believe it has brought me straight to you 
It has never left me; day and night I have 
worn it round my neck.” ; 

“Qld Corrie helped you to find it,” said 
Annette. 

“Oh, yes, of course, but it was I, not he, 
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who first saw it lying among the leaves. By- 
the-bye, is that magpie still in the land of the 
living ¢” 

“Yes, I have it in my room.” Annette 
blushed as she spoke, thinking of the endear- 
ing words of Basil she had taught the bird 
to speak. : 

Then Chaytor began to speak of his 
trials and troubles in Australia, and of: his 
fear that he would never be able to return 
to England. 

“T used to fret rarely over it,” he said. 
“I would not tell you so in my letters, 
because I did not want to make you sad. 
But all that is over now; I am rich, and 
there is nothing but happiness before us.” 

“Nothing but happiness before us!” 
Annette’s heart beat tumultuously as she 
heard those words. New hopes, new joys, 
were gathering, of which she scarcely knew 
the meaning. She did not seek for it; it 
was sufficient that Basil was with her, un- 
changed, the same dear friend he had ever 
been. They had so much to say to each 
other that Gilbert Bidaud’s entrance at the 
end of half an hour was an unwelcome inter- 
ruption. 

“Come, come, young people,” he said 
merrily, “the bright sun invites us. You 
can talk as we ride.” 

His voice was benignant, his manner pater- 
nal, and during the ride he did not intrude 
upon them. That night Annette went to 
bed a perfectly happy woman. No doubts 
or fears beset her. She was conscious of 
acertain undefinable change in Basil which 
she could not exactly explain to her- 
self. His voice appeared to be in some way 
altered ; it was scarcely so gentle as it used 
to be, and there was a difference also in his 
manner of speech. But she did not dwell 
upon these impressions; the change was 
more likely in her than in him; she had 
grown, she had ripened, childhood’s days 
were over. Then Basil had passed through 
much suffering, and had been for years in 
association with rough men. What wonder 
if his manners were less refined than she 
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remembered them to be? But his heart was | 
unchanged ; he was the same Basil as of old 
—tender, devoted, and as deeply attached to | 
her as she had dared to hope. Emily, assist- 


conversational than usual. She divined 
the cause, and was sympathetically quiet, 
asking but few questions, and listening with 
unaffected interest to what Annette had to 
say. Emily had not yet seen Basil, but her 





Views with respect to him were fixed; she 


was quite ready to subscribe to Annette’s be- 
lief that he was above the standard of the 
ordinary mortal, and she had set her heart 
upon its being a match between them; and 
when, while she was assisting her mistress, 
she saw her, in the glass, smile happily to 
herself, as one might do who was under the 
influence of a happy dream, she was satisfied 
that some progress had already been made 
towards the desired end. 

As for Newman Chaytor, he left Annette 
that night in a very contented, not to say 
ecstatic, frame of mind. There had not been 
a hitch ; he had passed through the examina- 
tion with flying colours. He approved not 
only of himself, he approved of Annette. 
She was beautiful from a distance, but far 
more beautiful did she prove to be when he 
came into association with her; her winning 
voice, her tenderness, her charm of manner 
made as deep an impression upon him as a 
nature so entirely selfish as his was capable 
of receiving. It was not possible that he 
could entertain true and sincere love for any 
human being, but Annette inspired within 
him those feelings which took the place of 
such a love. “She has bewitched me,” he 
said. “I can’t drive her out of my thoughts, 
and don’t want to, the little darling! Basil, 
my double, had a good eye for the future. 
He saw what she would grow into, and in- 
tended to save her for himself; and so he 
has, forI am he. My other self, I drink to 
you!” It was in the solitude of his chamber 
that he communed thus with himself. Brandy 
and water were before him ; he mixed a stiff 
glass in which to drink the toast, and raised 
it to his lips as he uttered the last words. 
Scarcely had the glass touched his lips when 
it fell to the ground and was shattered to 
pieces. There before him was the vision of 
the shaft with the dead body of his other 
self lying at the bottom. It rose and moved 
towards him. ‘Curse you!” he cried. “Can 
I never get rid of you?” A silent voice 
answered him: “Never, while you live. I 
am the shadow of your crime. I shall be 
with you—dogging you, haunting you—to 
the last hour of your sinful life !” 


CHAPTER XL. 


GILBERT BAUD was puzzled. As well 
as any man in the world did he know the 
true metal when he saw it, and when he was 
in doubt and had the opportunity of apply- 
ing tests he did so, and thus resolved his 
doubts. He had done so in the case of New- 
man Chaytor, with the result that he proved 
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the metal to be spurious; and still he was 
not satisfied with the proof. There was 
something behind the scenes which was hid- 
den from him, and with all his cleverness he 
could not obtain sight of it. 

His acquaintance with Basil in Australia 
had been brief, but he had learnt in that 
short time to hate him most cordially. 
This hatred was intensified by the conviction 
that forced itself upon him that Basil was a 
straightforward, honourable gentleman. Gil- 
bert Bidaud never allowed his prejudices to 
blind him and obscure his judgment. When 
he found himself in a difficult position he 
was careful that his view of the circumstances 
with which he had to contend was a clear 
one, and whatever discomfort he might 
bring upon himself by this course it was 
invariably of assistance to him in the end he 
desired to attain. Recognising in Basil the 
gentleman and the man of honourable im- 
pulse he knew exactly where to sting him 
and how to cope with him. Looking forward 
to association with Basil in Europe he had 
schooled himself beforehand as to the me- 
thods to pursue with respect to him. But 
these methods were not necessary. The 
Basil between whom and himself there was 
now regular intercourse, was a different Basil 
from the man he had known across the seas, 
easier to manage and grapple with. So far, 
so good, but it did not content Gilbert 
Bidaud. By no process of reasoning could 
he reconcile the opposing characteristics of 
the man he had to fear. Where Basil was 
straight Chaytor was crooked, where he was 
manly and independent Chaytor was shy and 
cringing. The physical likeness was suffi- 
ciently striking to deceive the world; the 
moral likeness could deceive very few, and 
certainly not for long an intellect like Gilbert 
Bidaud’s. They had been intimate now many 
months, and Chaytor was regarded as one of 
the family. Beneath the tests which Gilbert 
employed his character had gradually un- 
folded itself. He drank, he gambled, he 
dissipated, and in all his vices Gilbert led 
him on and fooled him to the top of his bent, 
the elder man becoming every day more con- 
vinced that there was here a mystery which 
it would be useful to himself to unfold. All 
he wanted was a starting point, and it was 
long before it presented itself ; but it came 
at last. 

The rift of light shone on a day when 
Gilbert Bidaud had taken it into his head to 
direct the conversation to the first time he 
and Basil had met. Chaytor and Gilbert 
were alone, and had just finished a match at 





piquet, which left the more experienced 
gamester of the two a winner of a couple of 
hundred pounds. Chaytor was in a yijle 
temper ; he was a bad loser, and Gilbert had 
won a considerable sum of him within the 
last few weeks. Had his brain been as 
evenly balanced as that of his antagonist he 
would have recognised in him a superior 
player, and would have declined to play 
longer with him for heavy stakes, but, un- 
luckily for himself, he believed he was the 
equal of any man in games of skill, and the 
worst qualities of pride were aroused by his 
defeats. 

“Curse your luck !” he cried. 

“Tt will turn, it will turn,” said Gilbert, 
complacently ; “it cannot last, with so good 
a player as yourself. If we had even cards 
I should have a poor chance with you.” 

He poured out brandy for Chaytor and 
claret for himself. Liquor was always handy 
when these two were together, and Gilbert 
never drank spirits. Chaytor emptied his 
glass, and Gilbert sipped at his, and then 
directed the conversation to their first meet- 
ing on the plantation. 

“You must remember it well,” said Gil 
bert. 

“Of course I do,” said Chaytor, ungra- 
ciously, helping himself to more brandy. 
“One doesn’t soon forget his dealings with 
Mr. Gilbert Bidaud.” 

“ Yes, yes, I make myself remembered,” 
said Gilbert, laughing with an affectation of 
good-humour. “For me, I have never for- 
gotten that alligator. I can see it now, lying 
without motion among the reeds.” 

“What are you driving at?” exclaimed 
Chaytor, to whom, as it happened, Basil had 
never given any account of the details of this 
first meeting with Gilbert Bidaud. “If you 
want to humbug me you will have to get up 
earlier in the morning, my friend.” 

“Why, that is certain,” said Gilbert, con- 
tinuing to laugh, but with a strange thought 
fulness in his observance of Chaytor. “I 
was only recalling an incident that occurred 
on the morning I arrived on the planta- 
tion. We had tramped through the bush, 
my sister and I, my poor brother having 
urged us to hasten, and we arrived early in 
the morning, tired and dusty. Before us 
stretched a river, and, leaving my sister to 
rest beneath the wide-spread branches of 4 
tree, I sought a secluded spot where I could 
bathe. I undressed, and was about to plunge 
into the water, when I beheld lurking among 
the reeds a monstrous alligator. A work 
man on the plantation, chancing to pass that 
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way, ran down the bank and seized my arm, 
and, pointing to the alligator, said, with refe- 
rence to a remark I made about being ready 
for my breakfast, that instead of eating I 
might be eaten. It was kind of that work- 
man to make the attempt to save me. If 
it had been you, friend Basil, you might not 
just then have been so anxious to deprive 
the monster of a savoury meal.” 

“It is pretty certain,” acquiesced Chaytor, 
with a sneer, “that I should have left you 
to your fate.” 

“Now that is frank and honest,” said 
Gilbert, “and what I like in you. Not for 
you the trouble of meaning one thing and 
saying another. It was not unlikely, how- 
ever, that this kind workman, one of the 
labourers on the plantation, might have 
mentioned this incident of the alligator to 
ou.” 

“ Whether it was or wasn’t, he didn’t men- 
tion it. This is the first time I have heard 
the interesting story.” 

“ Ah, it is interesting, is it not? It was 
from this same obliging workman that I 
learnt many particulars of my brother’s 
domestic affairs, of which I was ignorant, 
having been so long separated from him.” 

And then Gilbert Bidaud, with something 
more than a suspicion that he had his fingers 
on the pulse of the mystery which was per- 
plexing him, recapitulated, as nearly as he 
could recall them, all the particulars of the 
conversation between Basil and himself on 
this occasion of their first meeting, with not 
one of which was Chaytor familiar. Chay- 
tor, continuing to drink, listened contemp- 
tuously to this “small talk,” as he termed it, 
and wanted to know why Gilbert Bidaud 
bored him with such stuff; but the old man 
continued, and finally wound up with an in- 
vented account of a meeting with Basil on 
the plantation, to which Chaytor, ignorant of 
what was true and what was false, willingly 
subscribed, and thus materially assisted in 
the deception that was being practised upon 
him. At length Gilbert Bidaud rose with 
the intention of taking his leave. 

“And how goes matters,” he asked, “ with 
you and my niece ? Does the course of true 
love still run smooth ?” 

“Never you mind,” retorted Chaytor, 
“whether it does or doesn’t. It isn’t your 
affair.” 

“Perhaps not. You are not in a gracious 
humour, friend Basil. We will speak of it 
another time. Do not forget that I am 
Annette’s guardian.” 

“Oh, no, I'll not forget. When she and I 





settle things I shall want some information 
from you.” 

“ About? ” asked Gilbert, and paused. 

“About her fortune. You see, up till 
now, my friend, you have had it all your 
own way.” 

“True, true. We will speak of it. Oh, yes, 
we will speak of it,” adding inly, “ And of 
other things as well, my mysterious friend.” 

The remaining portion of that day Gilbert 
Bidaud devoted himself to thought, the sub- 
ject being the man who called himself Basil 
Whittingham. This, with him, was a dis- 
tinct process ; he had cultivated the art of 
marshalling facts and evidence, of weighing 
their relative value and their direct and 
indirect bearing upon the problem he was 
endeavouring to solve, and of imparting into 
it all the arguments which would naturally 
suggest themselves to an intellect so subtle 
and astute as his own. “Outside,” thought 
Gilbert, “he is Basil, the man I knew; in- 
side he is not Basil, the man I knew. The 
outside of a man may change, but it is 
against nature that his character should be 
twisted inside out—that it should turn from 
white to black, from black to white. In my 
estimate of Basil on my brother's plantation 
I was not mistaken; and that being so, this 
man and that man are not the same inwardly. 
How stands my niece in regard to him? She 
was all joy when he first joined us; it was 
nothing but Basil, Basil, Basil, like the mag- 
pie that the old wood-cutter gave her. But 
her joy and gladness have not stood the test 
of time; my niece has grown sad. I have 
seen her watch Basil’s face with grief in her 
own ; I have seen her listen to his conversa- 
tion with sadness and surprise in her eyes. 
She says nothing, she nurses her grief, and 
is the kind of woman that will sacrifice her- 
self to an idea, to a passion she regards as 
sacred. Yes, this Basil is not the Basil she 
knew—and she knew him well and inti- 
mately, far better than 1. That one was 
capable of noble deeds—though I hated him 
I will do him justice; this one is sordid, 
mean, debased, depraved. Fruit ripens and 
rots; not so men’s hearts. Where there is 
sweetness it is never wholly lost ; some trace 
of it remains, and so with frankness, gene- 
rosity, and nobility. Has this Basil shown 
the least moral indication that he is the man 
we knew? Not one. All the better for 
me, perhaps. He will want some information 
from me respecting Annette’s fortune, will 
he? I.may want some information from 
him. He will dictate to me, will he? Take 
care, my friend, I may dictate to you.” 
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The result of his cogitations was that he 
made a little experiment. For some time 
past a celebrated case of personation, in 
which the fortunes of an old family and 
estate were involved, had been the theme of 
conversation and speculation all the world 
over; and, curiously enough, the man. who 
caused this excitement hailed from Australia. 
The trial had just commenced, and the 
newspapers were full of it. Armed with a 
bundle of papers, Gilbert Bidaud presented 
himself to Chaytor. Throwing them on the 
table, he said, 

“Never have I been so interested, never 
has there been such a case before the public. 
How will it end? that is the question—how 
will it end? You and I, who are students 
of human nature, who can read character as 
we read books, even we must be puzzled and 
perplexed. Why, what have you there? As 
I live, you have been purchasing the same 
papers as myself.” 

It was true that there were English news- 
papers scattered about the room of the same 
dates as those Gilbert Bidaud had brought 
in with him, and that their appearance indi- 
cated that Chaytor had perused them. 

“An Englishman may buy an English 
newspaper, I suppose,” said Chaytor, a little 


uneasily, “without its being considered in 


any way remarkable. 
are you referring to ?” 

“ An Englishman, my dear friend,” replied 
Gilbert, with exceeding urbanity, “may pur- 
chase every English newspaper thereis for sale 
in the city if he is soinclined. This is the 
particular case to which I refer.” He pointed 
to the columns upon columns of the reports 
of the case, taking up one paper after 
another and laying them all down carefully 
a-top of each other with the case in question 
uppermost, till he had gathered together 
every newspaper in the room, and had 
arranged them in one pile. While he was 
thus employed he did not fail to note that 
Chaytor’s face had grown white, and that he 
was also watching Gilbert Bidaud in fear and 
secresy. Gilbert Bidaud laughed softly, as 
he said, 

“ Study this case, my dear friend. Watch 
its progress—consider it well. But perhaps 
it is not necessary for one so deep, so clever 
as yourself. You have already made up 
your mind how it will end. Make me as 
wise as yourself, friend of my soul.” 

He laid his hand upon Chaytor’s arm, 
and gazed steadily into the traitor’s eyes, 
which wavered in the observance. 

“ How should I know,” exclaimed Chaytor, 


What particular case 








shaking off Gilbert’s hand, “how it will 
end $” 

‘* Nay, my dear friend,” said Gilbert, and 
once more he laid his hand upon Chaytor'’s 
arm, ‘‘do not shake me off so rudely. You 
and I are friends, are we not? Wecan serve 
each other; I may be useful to you—yes, 
yes, very, very useful.” 

He was one who placed a high value upon 
small tests, and he had laid his hand upon 
Chaytor’s arm the second time with a deli- 
berate and distinct purpose. If the man 
before him was really and truly Basil, he 
could not possibly misunderstand the covert 
threat which the action and the tone in which 
he spoke conveyed. Having nothing to fear, 
he would show resentment, indignation, and 
would release himself immediately from Gil- 
bert’s grasp. Newman Chaytor did nothing 
of the kind ; inwardly shaking with mortal 
dread, he allowed Gilbert’s hand to remain, 
and for a few moments neither of the men 
spoke. During this brief silence Gilbert 
knew that the game was his, and that he had 
nothing to fear from Chaytor’s threat con- 
cerning the management of Annette’s for- 
tune. He was too wise to push his advan- 
tage. With a light laugh, he threw the pile 
of newspapers into a corner of the room, and 
said— 

“What matter to us how the case ends! 
If it is against him, he is a fool; if it is for 
him, he deserves to win; in either case 
whether he be or be not the man, we will 
not discuss it. Our own affairs are for us 
sufficient. Is it not so?” 

Yes,” replied Chaytor,sullenly. Hewould 
not have answered had not Gilbert looked up 
at him and compelled him to speak. 

“T love the daring deed,” continued Gil- 
bert; “my soul responds to him who con- 
ceives and carries it out, and if there is 
danger in the execution it is to me all the 
grander. I have myself been daring in my 
time, and had I not been successful rue would 
have been my portion. You and I, my dear 
friend, have in our natures some resemblance; 
we view life and human matters with the eye 
of a philosopher. Life is short—ah! I envy 
you; your feet have scarcely passed the 
threshold ; Iam far on the way. For you 
the summer, for me the winter. Well, well, 
there are some years before me yet, and I will 
exercise our philosophy by enjoying them. 
I look to myself; let other men do the same. 
Nature says aloud, ‘Enjoy the sunshine.’ I 
obey nature. Enjoy, enjoy, enjoy—that 8 
the true teaching ; and you, dear friend, are 
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He held out his hand, which | 
Chaytor felt constrained to take. “That is 
well; it issaferso. And attend. I pry not 
into your secrets, and you will not pry into 
mine. Of our cupboards with their skeletons 
we will each keep our key. What I choose 
to reveal, I reveal; as with you. Beyond 
that boundary we do not step.” 

He had not uttered a compromising word, 
but Chaytor understood him thoroughly. 
How much, or how little, he knew, Chaytor 
could not say, but that he could be a most 
dangerous enemy was clear. He was not a 
man from whom one could escape easily, and, 
even if he were, Chaytor was not in the 
humour to make the attempt. The impres- 
sion which Annette’s grace and beauty had 
made upon him was so strong that he could 
not endure the idea of leaving her. The 
relations between them had not been those | 
of lovers; they had been of an affectionate 
nature, but no words binding them to each 
other had passed between them. Gilbert 
Bidaud was correct in his observation of her. 
Joyous and bright at first, she had grown sad 
and quiet. A shadow had fallen upon the 
ideal she had worshipped; and yet she did 
not dare to blame the Basil who had reigned 
in her heart, pure and undefiled. Was he 
still so? She would not answer the ques- 


are comrades.” 


tion; when it presented itself she refused to 


listen. With a sad shake of her head she 
strove to deaden her senses against the still 
small voice which ever and again intruded 
the torturing doubt, but she could not dismiss 
itentirely. Basil she loved, Basil she would 
always love; was it not treason to love to 
admit the whispered doubt that he was 
changed? She argued sometimes that the 
change was in her, and wondered whether he 
observed in her what she observed in him. 
She asked him once : 

“Am I changed, Basil ?” 

“You are more beautiful and charming 
than ever, Annette.” 

They had had a little conversation, in 
which Gilbert Bidaud took part, as to calling 
each other by their Christian names, and 
Gilbert had settled the question. 

“It is too cold,” he said, “this Miss 
Bidaud, this Mr. Whittingham. You pro- 
claim yourselves strangers. Let it be as it 
Was, as it always shall be, Basil and Annette. 
Always, always, Basil and Annette. Child- 
ten, be happy.” 

It was as though he had given them a 
fatherly benediction. 

From the day of the last recorded inter- 
view between Gilbert Bidaud and Newman | 





Chaytor, the intimacy between them grew 
still closer. Gilbert managed that, and also 
so contrived matters that, without any open 
declaration being made, no one could doubt 
that Chaytor and Annette were unavowed 
lovers. Gilbert had decided that it would be 
best and safest for him that they should 
marry. He had Chaytor in his power, and 
could make a bargain with him which would 
ensure him ease and comfort for his remain- 
ing years. With another man it would not 
be so easy: he would have to render an 
account of his stewardship, and in this there 
was distinct danger. He was very curious 
to arrive at the real truth respecting Chay- 
tor, and despite his assurance that he would 
not pry into Chaytor’s secret, he was con- 
tinually on the watch for something that 


| would help to reveal it to him. Chaytor, 


however, was on his guard, and Gilbert 
learnt nothing further. 

“Next week,” he said to Chaytor, “ we 
go to Villa Bidaud. The summer is waning, 
and the climate there is warm and agreeable. 
You accompany us ?” 

“Where Annette goes I go,” said Chaytor. 

“Yet,” said Gilbert, with a certain wary 
thoughtfulness, “matters should be more defi- 
nitely arranged before you become absolutely 
one of our family circle. I have spoken of 
this before. You are neither. brother nor 
cousin—what really would you be to her?” 

* You know what I would really be ?” 

“T know; but at present it is locked in a 
box. If you tarry too long you will lose 
her. I perceive that that would be a blow; 
and well it might be, for she is a prize a 
king would be proud to win. Shall we de- 
cide it this evening?” Chaytor nodded. 
“Join us at nine o'clock, and we will settle 
the matter. It may be advisable that I speak 
first to Annette. She may need management. 
I will give you a word of warning. If it 
goes according to your wish, be more careful 
in your behaviour. Think a little less of 
yourself, a little more of her. Be tender, 
considerate, thoughtful, for a time at least, 
until you are secure of her. Then it is your 
affair and hers, and I shall have nought to 
do with either of you.” 

*T will take care of that,” thought Chaytor, 
and said aloud, “You think 1 need your 
warning ?” 

“T know you need it. You have either 
small regard for women, or you are clumsy 
in your management of them. Before I 
leave you now, I wish you to sign this 
paper.” 

It was a document, carefully worded, which 
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Gilbert Bidaud had drawn out, by which 
Chaytor bound himself to make no demand 
upon Annette’s guardian for any money or 
property which had fallen to Annette upon 
her father’s death. It was, in fact, a re- 
nunciation of all claims in the present or the 
future. 

“ Why should I sign this ?” asked Chay- 
tor, rebelliously. 

“Because it is my wish,” replied Gilbert. 

“Tf I refuse ?” 

“Tn the first place, you will lose Annette. 
In the second place, something worse than 
that will happen to you.” 

“Through you ?” 

“Through me. I have a touch of the 
bloodhound in me. Take heed. Only in 
alliance with me are you safe.” 

It was a bold hazard, but it succeeded. 
Without another word, Chaytor signed the 
paper. 

“ Basil Whittingham,” said Gilbert Bidaud, 
examining the signature, and uttering the 
name with significant emphasis. ‘ Good.” 

That evening the engagement between 
Annette and Chaytor was ratified in the 
presence of Gilbert Bidaud and his sister. 
The old man had a long conversation with 
his niece before Chaytor made his appear- 
ance. He told her that Basil had formally 
proposed for her hand, and that knowing 
her heart was already given to the young 
man, he had accorded his consent to their 
union. He spoke in great praise of Basil’s 
character, and skilfully alluded to certain 
matters which he knew Annette was grieving 
over. 

“You have observed a change in Basil,” 


he said, “so have 1; but you, my dear | 





a 
niece, are partly responsible for it. The 
truth is, Basil was fearful of the manner jp 
which you would receive his declaration, 
He loves you with so deep and profound a 
love, and he sets so high a value upon you, 
that he hardly dared to hope. The uncer. 
tainty of his position has made him forget 
himself ; he has committed excesses ; he has 
behaved as if he were not Basil, but another 
man. You, my dear child, with your simple 
heart, are ignorant of the vagaries which 
love’s fever, and the fear of disappointment, 
play in a man’s nature. They transform 
him, and only when his heart is at ease, and 
he is satisfied that his love is returned, does 
his better, his higher self return. But for 
this fear, Basil would perhaps have unfolded 
his heart to you without my intervention, 
though he has behaved like an honourable 
man in speaking first to me. You will be 
very, very happy, my child. I bless you.” 

Only too ready was Annette to accept this 
explanation. Implicitly believing in it, and 
not for one moment suspecting guile or 
duplicity, she felt her faith and her best 
hopes restored. When Chaytor came to 
her, he was for a while humbled by her 
sweetness and modesty, and what deficiencies 
there were in him Annette supplied them 
out of her faith and trust. 

“There is a little formality,” said Gilbert 
Bidaud, intruding upon the lovers. “It is 
a custom in our family to sign a preliminary 
marriage contract. Affix your signatures 
here—you, Basil Whittingham, you, Annette 
Bidaud. It is well. Before the year is out, 
we will have a wedding.” 

Within a week they were in Switzerland, 
settled in the Villa Bidaud. 





THE HUMBLEST. 


\ 


HO comes the humblest of Thy children, Lord ? 
Is it the soul, astray in word and deed, 


Till, driven to Thee, by some stinging need 
(Knit by Thy kindness, of Thine own love's cord !) 
He finds Thee, waiting that he be restored ? 

Or he, who wilfully shut out Thy light 

Because he willed to work the works of night 
Till through his rending life, Thy glory poured 


Leaves him no nook to hide in ? 


Nay, not those : 


But he who sought Thy light and wrought his best, 
Yet turns to Thee, his weakness all confessed, 
Because the evil in his good he knows 

And feels he dare not by Thy Truth be seen 

Until Thy Love has washed his virtues clean ! 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 
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SIGNS IN 


THE SKY. 


By tHe Hon. RALPH ABERCROMBY. 


11.—“ A PET DAY.” 


We are now going to describe a whole | 


set of most valuable prognostics of bad 
weather, which are remarkable for the fact 
that they all appear on a fine day with a high 
or rising barometer. Numberless theories 
and extraordinary guesses have been made 
to account for blue sky and clear air as har- 
bingers of rain, but it is only within the last 
few years that the writer was able to give 
the true explanation. Now that we can read 
the meaning of weather charts we have learnt 
that many storms drive on before themselves 
awave of high barometer and fine weather 
almost as a portion of themselves, just like a 
eat ship sending upa smooth wave in front 
of itself before the turmoil caused by its pas- 
sage through the water. 

On a “pet day” the air feels cold for the 
time of year in spite of a hot sun, but every- 
thing looks deliciously fresh and bright. 

Stormy weather has prevailed for some 
time past, with boisterous westerly gales and 
an occasional calm day between two intervals 
of rain and wind. The barometer has risen 


very fast since the last depression passed, and | 
+ match or even approach ; a tint so different 


is still rising. 

Now all nature is enjoying itself. The 
dogs and pigs bask in the sun ; the sensitive 
weather plants, such as the chickweed and 
pimpernel, have expanded their petals to 
their utmost limit, and man goes forth to 
his labour rejoicing in the fineness of the 
weather. 

The wind, which was very light at day- 
break, has risen with the sun, and now blows 
moderately from the westward. And how 
pleasantly this zephyr comes along over 
the corn, singing in the tree-tops and whist- 
ling among the reeds by the river side, 
beneficent and health-giving, driving away 
noxious smells, and drying the grass all sod- 
den by the recent rains. 

But though the weather is glorious there 
is something “uncanny ” about such a “ pet 
day.” Will the fate of pets befall it? Can 
this sudden clearing up after so much wet be 
the advent of a dry period ? or is “ it much 
too fine to last ” and may rain be looked for 
on the morrow ? 

There are really many differences between 
this pet day and any one of a series of fine 
days. Look at the horizon. Now it is ex- 
tremely clear and hard, though there is nota 
cloud in the sky, and distant hills are very 
distinctly visible, through the absence of the 





slightest haze or fog. But there is an un- 
usual appearance about the points of distant 
land which run into the sea. 

Perhaps we remember that last night, 
just after the sun went down, the thin cres- 
cent of a new moon appeared to clasp the 
dark ball of the satellite, whose form could 
be discerned with unaccustomed clearness, 
owing to the unusual transparency of the air 
so near the horizon. Does not this recall the 
warning given to the Scottish King by Sir 
Patrick Spens 1— 


* T saw the moon late yestreen, 
With the old moon in her arm; 
And if we go to sea, master, 
I fear we’ll come to harm.” 

How different is this from the hazy hori- 
zon invariably prevalent during any series 
of fine days and into which the moon dips 
like a red ball; and though it is true that 
the “distant hills are looking nigh,” this 
visibility with a blue sky is not the same as 
the visibility with hard clouds during broken 
weather. 

Now lift up the eyes and see the brilliant 
blue overhead, cobalty in hue, but of an 
ethereal transparency which no painting can 


from the dark indigo sky on a day of settled 
weather. Words are poor and cannot ex- 
press the contrast between the cold skies and 
hazy horizons of a spell of fine weather and 
the brilliant transparent glow which is the 
glory of the short-lived “ pet.” 

A little later and the blue vault is sud- 
denly invaded by long stripes of thin cloud. 
These may not-have drifted ready-made from 
anywhere, but gather on the sky in the form 
of slightly curved lines, converging towards 
the south-east and composed of the finest 
white filaments. Sometimes the fibres run 
along in the same direction as the stripe it- 
self, but at other times the stripe is com- 
posed of a series of short cross-bars or ribs, 
each one transverse to the general lie of the 
cloud. If the stripes cover a sufficient ex- 
panse of sky the whole may bear a fanciful 
resemblance to the planks or strakes of a 
boat, converging towards the bow, and 
though the surface wind has now backed to 
the south-west and it might seem that the 
“cloud-ship ” is lying broadside on to the 
wind, an accurate observer will note that she 
is really sailing with a fair wind from the 
north-west towards the quarter to which her 
bow is directed. 

The ship soon sails out of sight or is ab- 
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sorbed into the blue sky; one might think 
the clouds had made a mistake or had no 
significance, for the barometer is still rising 
and the sun strikes down out of an unsullied 
heaven. But before long the brightening 
stars first twinkle wildly, then grow pale. 
The mercury begins to fall, and by next 
morning we are awakened by the pattering 
rain and blustering gusts of a dirty, ugly 
south-westerly gale which has come to be 
revenged on the beauty of a “ pet day.” 


IlI.—‘* BROKEN WEATHER.” 


There is another class of prognostics of 
bad weather which are totally different from 
those of a “ pet day,” but which are equally 
valuable, and which have, like them, only 
been explained in recent years. The fine 
weather of a “pet” foreruns an existing 
storm ; but the portents of broken weather 


belong to a state of atmosphere which pre- | 


cedes the formation of a gale. 

On such a day we cannot say that the 
weather is fine, but at the same time we 
cannot exactly describe it as bad. No rain 
has fallen, and there are gleams of sunshine 
at times; but still it is blustery and dis- 
agreeable, and somehow or other our in- 
stinctive recollections tell us that the weather 
is going to be bad. 

Sunshine and rain, wind and calm, have 
been following one another for the last week 
or so, while the barometer has been very 
unsteady during these rapid changes, and 
now, though neither very high nor very low, 
hardly seems to know which way to move. 

Great alternations of heat and cold have 
accompanied the fluctuations of the other 
elements, the air growing warm before the 
rainfalls, and becoming very chilly as the 
sky cleared up; but to-day it is. decidedly 
cool for the season. 

The sky is more than three parts covered 
with irregular cloud-masses of a very dis- 
tinctive character. Overhead these appear 
as broad flat patches, but as they approach 
the horizon they seem, from the effect of 
perspective, to grow longer and narrower, 
till they almost look like the bars of a Vene- 
tian blind. 

All the outlines are firm and well defined, 
and should a corner approach the sun the 
“silver lining” forms a hard oily selvage of 
yellowish light. 

More frequently a sheaf of lurid yellow 
rays pierces through the openings of the 
cloud sheet, and diverges downwards, like a 
fan, from the hidden ball of the sun. The 
farmer shakes his head when he sees this, 





and says something about the “sun drawip 
water,” and coming rain ; while the sailop 
grunts out that the “sun is setting up his 
back-stays,” and that he is sure there is going 
to be bad weather. 

The horizon, too, is marvellously clear, 
for the topsails of a ship are visible, standing 
up out of the sea, though the vessel itself js 
hull down. Distant hills, which usually 
show but as misty outlines against the sky, 
are now so marvellously distinct, and the 
scars and gullies on their sides so clearly de. 
fined, that the old saying, “ The farther the 
sight, the nearer the rain,” irresistibly sug. 
gests itself to our minds. 

Not only is the air really clear, from the 
absence of dust or haze, but the canopy of 
hard dark cloud serves as a gigantic sun- 
shade to screen the direct rays of the sun 
from the eyes, and to bring into prominence 
the distant sunlit landscape, in contrast to 
the shadow on the immediate foreground. 
And then there is such a curious amount of 
“sound in the air,” for not only do we hear 
distant whistles and noises more clearly than 
usual, but there is some difficulty in ascer- 
taining the direction from which they come. 
The sound seems to come from above, out of 
the air, and does not reach us in the usual 
manner. The character of the wind is equally 
peculiar, for it blows freshly from the west- 
ward with irregular puffs, which raise little 
whirls of dust as they course along the road. 
Yet this way of blowing is quite different 
from the angry, raking squalls of a north 
west wind, or from the steady blasts of a 
south-wester, or from the gentle, benignant 
westerly breeze which rustles- the leaves by 
day, but goes to bed with the sun. 

This blustering wind catches the smoke 
as it emerges from the cottage chimney, 
blowing it up and down, sending the soot 
about in all directions, and forcing clouds of 
smoke down into the rooms below. 

The sheep and horses cannot bear the dust 
and sand which are driving into their ears 
and eyes, but turn their tails to the blast, 
and feed ‘down the wind.” 

Old folks shake their heads, saying that 
“the wind is keeping off the rain,” or 
“if the wind falls it will rain ;” and surely 
enough the wind does go down when turning 
to the south-west. The hard clouds gradually 
get softer and softer, and lower and lower, 
the distant landscape is obscured by a grey 
gloom, the barometer begins to fall, and soon 
a drizzling rain announces the advent of & 
fresh gale to keep up the character of out 
spell of broken weather. 
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THE ASCENT OF COTOPAXI. 
Br EDWARD WHYMPER. 


FIRST PAPER.* 


Cotopaxi from our Camp. 


HEN I was detained, a very unwilling | it did not alter the fact that we left before 
guest, in the inn at Chuquipoquio, | our work was finished, and that it was inter- 

kept by the possible Marquis, a project en- | rupted at an interesting point. 
tered my head from the execution of which| We had learned on Chimborazo that moun- 
I promised myself some compensation for | tain-sickness was a reality. Although the 
being obliged to quit Chimborazo prema- | more acute symptoms had disappeared, whilst 
turely. My vexation had been keen at being | remaining at low pressures, it was not cer- 
compelled to retreat from that mountain after | tain that they would not reappear ; still less 
so much labour had been expended in esta- | that they would not recur if we remained 
blishing our lofty camps ; and although this | continuously at a yet lower pressure than we 
was lessened when I learned the real cause | had experienced at the third camp, namely, 
of the defection of my assistants, and auger | about 16 inches. To settle this matter, so 
gave place to pity for the unfortunate sufferer, | far as it could be done in Ecuador, I had 


[* This and the subsequent article, with the accompanying illustrations, have been contributed by Mr. Whymper from 
his forthcoming work, ‘Travels amongst the Great Andes.” In it he fully recounts his experiences on the Mountains of 
Equator, and describes the first ascents of Chimborazo, Cayambe, Antisana, &c. Such achievements far surpass Mr. 
to ymper’s previous triumphs and form part of the most prolonged per -age y journey on record. What we are able 
0 g.ve here may well awaken a desire in our readers to study the complete work. It is in three parts (which will be pub- 
shed simultaneously and sold separately). The principal volume contains the narrative, and is beautifully illustrated 
tions one hundred and forty original engravings and four maps. The Comrsigns of what we give (both text and illustra- 
) is, of course, like everything published in our pages, entirely reserved.—Ep. G.W.] 
—62 
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intended to ascend Chimborazo again, perhaps 
several times, and had even projected a resi- 
dence on the snow plateau at its summit. 
This now could not be done. The stores and 
baggage which had cost so much time and 
trouble to take up had all been brought down 
again, the camps were broken up, and the 
information which was desired could only be 
obtained by beginning afresh in some other 





quarter. 


All the other Great Andes of the Equator 
were believed to be lower than Chimborazo 
and consequently we were not likely to add 
materially to what we had already learned 
concerning the effects of diminished atmo. 
spheric pressure by simple ascents and de. 
scents of them. Moreover, two of the loftiest 
—Antisana and Cayambe—were as yet un- 
climbed, and, even should we get up them, 
it was probable that we should be unable to 
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remain on their summits. So my thoughts 
naturally turned to the great volcano Coto- 
paxi. It was reported that there was a large 
slope of ash at the apex of its terminal cone, 
and I proposed to encamp upon it, close to 
the top of the mountain. If this could be 
done, and if we should find. that we could 
remain at this height (19,500 feet) for a length 
of time without suffering inconvenience from 
the low reigning pressure, it would substan- 


tially advance our information, and would 
give good grounds for hope that one might 
carry exploration elsewhere as high as 24,000 
or 25,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
though it would still leave in uncertainty the 
possibility of attaining the very highest sum- 
mits in the world. It is idle to suppose that 
men will ever reach the loftiest points on the 
globe, unless they are able to camp out at con- 
siderably greater elevations than 20,000 feet. 











THE SUMMIT OF COTOPAXI, BY NIGHT. 
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The chance of having a nocturnal view | view of the mountain.* At daybreak on 


of the interior of the crater, though a secon-| the day following our arrival (Feb. 8), the 
dary, was a powerful attraction. Those | imposing mass of Cotopaxi became visible. 
who had hitherto ascended Cotopaxi had | The atmosphere of smoke and haze which is 


remained a very short time on the top, 
and had only obtained fragmentary views 
of the crater, and had given rather diver- 


| 
| 


gent accounts of it. Opportunities do not | 
often occur of looking by night into the | 


bowels of a first-rate, active volcano, and 
the idea of camping upon the apex of the 
cone grew upon me, the more I thought 
about it. By doing so, I proposed to kill 
two birds with one stone. The project 
could not be executed without the active 
co-operation of both the Carrels;* and it was 
useless to mention it so long as the frost- 
bitten feet of Louis remamed unhealed. 

I therefore kept the scheme to myself until 
the times appeared favourable; and when 
Louis began to mend, and there was a pros- 
pect of his being able to get to work again, 
I broached the matter diplomatically and 
circuitously ; and, concealing my principal 
motive, harped upon the secondary ones ; 
spoke of the famous eruptions of Cotopaxi, 
referred to the discrepancies in the deter- 
minations of its height, to the uncertainty 
of the nature of its crater, the delights of 
being warm in camp, and the opportunity of 
having a peep into the subterranean world, 
and contrasted the dicta of various eminent 
authorities to show how little volcanic know- 
ledge had advanced, and spoke long without 
effect. At last, my Chief of the Staff said 
one day, in ‘his own peculiar idiom, “ You 
have raised within me a gréat desire to look 
into this animal,” and I knew then that the 
matter was as good as settled, for the 
younger man seldom opposed the wishes 
of his imperious cousin. 

When the gashes in the frost-bitten feet 
of Louis began to heal, and he could hobble 
about, preparations for our adventure were 
set agoing. To lessen risks, I divided the 
instruments ; we studied economical methods 
of cooking ; added to our wraps, and re- 
hearsed generally ; and then, following my 
usual practice, we recrossed the Tiupullo 
ridge to the farm of Rosario, to get a profile 


* Whilst these sheets are passing through the press, I learn, 
With very great regret, of the death of Jean-Antoine Carrel. I 
am as yet imperfectly informed of the facts, but it appears that 
at the end of last August, whilst engaged upon an ascent of 

@ Matterhorn upon the southern side of the mountain, with 
another guide and an Italian gentleman, he experienced bad 
Weather, and was for a long time kept a prisoner in one of the 
huts. | He and his comrades were without food, or firing, and 
Were insufficiently clad; and although Jean-Antoine (upon 
whom as leading guide the chief labour and res; ‘lity 
naturally devolved) ultimately succeeded in getting his party 
safely off the mountain, he himself was so overcome by fatigue, 
cold, and want of food, that he died on the spot. Such an oc- 
Currenee is almost unprecedented in Alpine annals. 





always hanging about it subdued its details 
without concealing its general contour, and 
produced an effect of stupendous size and 
enormous height. A large quantity of steam 
issuing from the crater was first of all borne 





Bomb from Cotopaxi. 


towards us, then, as shown in the large en- 
graving, was drifted to the south-west, and 
finally was carried northwards. 

The farm of Rosario is nearly due west of 
Cotopaxi, distant about eighteen and a half 
miles, and its position is sufficiently elevated 
(10,356 feet) to enable one to judge the 
proportions of the mountain. I found that 
the general angles of the northern and 
southern slopes of the cone were rather less 
than 30°, and a wee’ ‘ster, when due north 
of it, I observed that the eastern and western 
sides, though somewhat steeper, scarcely 
exceeded 32°.f-- These moderate angles con- 
firmed the impression that this ascent could 
be made with facility, and that such troubles 
as might arise would be more due to too 
much wind, or to want of wind, and to the 
labour incident upon carrying a quantity of 
material to a great elevation, than to the 
nature of the ground which we should 
traverse. 

Cotopaxiis an ideal volcano. It comports 
itself, volcanically speaking, in a regular and 
well-behaved manner. It is not one of the 
provoking sort—exploding in paroxysms and 


* Stopped for a time at the Tambo (inn) of 8. Ajia, and in- 
quired of the man who kept it if he had ever known stones 
thrown out by Cotopaxi as far as his place, and he said hé had. 
Asked as to the size of the largest, he picked up one about three 
inches in diameter. 

+ They have been stated by others to be 40° and upwards. 
In the view of Cotopaxi given in Humboldt’s Vues dans les 
Cordilléres, its northern and southern slopes are represented 
rising at an angle of 50°. This very misleading view has been 
copied inte many other works. 
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going to sleep directly afterwards. It is in 
a state of perpetual activity, and has been 
so ever since it has had a place in history. 
There are loftier mountains which have been 
volcanoes, and there are active volcanoes 
with larger craters, yielding greater quantities 
of lava, but the summit of Cotopaxi, so far 
as is known, has the greatest absolute eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea of all volcanoes 
that are in working order. 

It is situated about forty-three geographical 
miles south of the equator and thirty geogra- 
phical miles south-east of Quito. In the 
accompanying view from the farm of Rosario 
the summit of the mountain has an elevation 
of 9,300 feet above the spectator, and between 
the edge of the plain in the middle distance 
and the foot of the cone there is a depression, 
occupied by the bed of the River Cutuchi. 
This river takes its. rise at the western foot 
of Cotopaxi, and flows southwards past the 
town of Latacunga. After this it is called 
the River Patate until it passes the mountain 
Tunguragua, where it falls into the River Pas- 
tassa, and by the Amazons into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The head waters of the Cutuchi are 
divided from the streams flowing to the north 
by a plain called Limpiopongo, the highest 
point of which is behind, and a little to the 


left, of the domed hill shown in the engrav- 


ing.* All the streams that descend from 
the northern side of Cotopaxi go to form the 
River Pita, which, after getting clear of the 
mountain Sineholagua, enters the basin of 
Chillo, and ultimately falls into the River 
Esmeraldas, and so into the Pacific Ocean. 
The streams which rise on the eastern side 
of the Cotopaxi flow through unexplored 
country, but there is good reason for sup- 
posing that they fall into the River Napo. 
It is of little consequence what may happen 
in that direction. The Cutuchi and Pita, 
however, and the rivers into which they fall, 
traverse the heart of Ecuador, and all places 
that they pass are more or less unsafe, accord- 
ing to their levels, and their positions in 
relation to the rivers. Some of the more 
proximate places to Cotopaxi are in no hazard 
from its eruptions, whilst others, at much 
greater distances, are in constant danger from 
them. Thus, while the village of Machachi 
is secure, the town of Latacunga is in immi- 
nent peril. The nearest house to the crater+ 
—the Tambo of 8. Aiia—is safe, though 
many buildings in the basin of Chillo, beyond 


* This domed hill, called Callo, is one of the “‘ panecillos” 
which are numerous in Ecuador. They appear asif puffed up 
from below. 

+ There is no house, I believe, in any direction, within eleven 
miles of the crater, 





the range of the diagram, were erased by the 
floods which poured down at the last great 
eruption. This took place on June 26, 1877; 
and, as it is the best recorded one that hag 
occurred, I propose to refer to it before pro. 
ceeding with my narrative. 

In the earlier part of 1877 a rather unusual 
degree of activity was manifested by Cotopaxi, 
and columns of smoke (composed of fine dust, 
which is commonly termed volcanic ash) rose 
sometimes a thousand feet above the cone, 
and at night the steam and smoke that issued 
was brilliantly illuminated by flames or in. 
candescent matter within the crater. The 
dust was carried in this or that directio 
according to the prevailing winds, and much 
fell at Machachi and its neighbourhood.* 
No alarm seems to have been caused until 
June 25, when, soon after mid-day, an im- 
mense black column was projected about 
twice the height of the cone (say, 18,000 feet) 
in the air, and was accompanied by tremen 
dous subterranean bellowing. This eruption 
was clearly seen from Quito and Latacunga, 
as the wind blew the ash towards the Pacific, 
and left the view of the mountain from north 
and south unobscured.t The summit glowed 
at night, but next morning its appearance 
was normal until 6.30 a.M., when another 
enormous column rose from the crater. This 
time the ejected matter first drifted due 
north, spreading out to the north-west and 
north-east, and subsequently was diffused by 
other winds all over the country. In Quito 
it began to be dusk about eight A.M., and the 
darkness increased in intensity until mid 
day, when it was like night. One man ip 
formed me that he wished to return home, 
but could not perceive his own door whe 
immediately opposite to it, and another said 
he could not see his hand when it was held 
close to his face. 

At daybreak, on the 27th, the mountain 
could be clearly seen from places to the 
south of it, as the ash was blown northwards 
and the eruption does not appear to have er 
cited any particular alarm, or even attention} 
Some inhabitants of Mulalo, however, were 
looking at the summit at 10 A.m., and all at 
once saw molten lava pouring through the 
gaps and notches in the lip of the crater, 
bubbling and smoking, so they described it 
like the froth of a pot that suddenly boil 

* Showing a prevalence of south-east wirds. 

+ The first intelligence of this eruption reached Europ 
sam fe Se Geet ace ol 
hundred miles from the mountain. a 

+ It must be remembered that the people tiving in its viele 
are accustomed to see it smoking and blowing off steam. 


ejection of a column of ash to several times the ordinary 
would not be enough to attract special attention. 
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over. The scene which then ensued upon 
the mountain was shut out from mortal eyes, 
for in a few minutes the whole of it was 
enveloped in smoke and steam, and became 
invisible ; but out of the darkness a moan- 
ing noise arose, which grew into a roar, and 
adeluge of water, blocks of ice, mud and 





rock rushed down, sweeping away everything 
that lay in its course, and leaving a desert in 
its rear. It is estimated that it travelled as 


far as Latacunga at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour—and this is not impossible.* 

The scene upon the cone in the moments 
following the outpouring of the lava through 











Cotopaxi in eruption in 1743. 


(From Juan and Ulloa, “‘ Voyage historique de ? Amérique méridionale,” 1752.) 


the jagged rim+ of the crater must have sur- 
passed anything that has been witnessed by 
man. Molten rock filled the crater to over- 


* In three hours after passing Mulalo it destroyed a bridge 
at the foot of Tunguragua. The distance between these places 
18 forty-five miles, or probably sixty miles following the wind- 
ings of the rivers. This would give a mean rate of about 
+ ae miles per hour. The flood going northwards reached 

smeraldas at 4 a.m. on the 27th. In a direct line that town is 

t one hundred and fifty miles from the crater, but it is 
more than double the distance by the circuitous route which 
—- This gives a mean rate of about seventeen miles 





flowing. Its rise was sudden, and its fall, 


| perhaps, was equally abrupt.t One may well 


pause to wonder atthe power which could raise 
the quantity sufficient to fill this vast arena, 


+ This passage will be better understood by reference to the 
two views of exterior and interior portions of the crater that 
will accompany the second part of this paper. 

+ The observation of the natives of Mulalo that it bubbled 
over suddenly in a number of places at once, and the imme- 
diate irruption of the floods in ali directions, is strong evidence. 
‘Lhe opinion that the lava retreated as rapidly as it rose is en~ 
tertained because the flood ceased in an hour or less, and a large 
quantity of ice near the summit remained unmelted. 
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nineteen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, even for a moment. The weight must 
be reckoned by hundreds of millions of tons 
—its heat at thousands of degrees Fahr., and 
when it emerged through the depressions of 
the rim, and fell in streams or cascades upon 
the surrounding slopes of snow, ice, and 
glacier, much of it must instantly have been 
blown into the air by sudden evolution of 
steam, and falling 
again upon the cone 
bounded down- 
wards in furious 
leaps, ploughing up 
the mountain like 
cannon-shot, Por- 
tions of the glaciers, 
uncemented from 
their attachments 
by the enormous 
augmentation of 
heat, slipped away 
bodily, and, partly 
rolling partly borne 
by the growing 
floods, arrived at 
the bottom a mass 
of shattered 
blocks.* 

The flood which 
ultimately pro- 
ceeded towards the 
south at first 
rushed away from 
Cotopaxi across the 
bed of the river 
Cutuchi up to the bend that the new road+ 
makes near Callos and then, deflected by 
the rising ground, it turned*towards Lata- 
cunga, rooted up the road, and swept away 
arrieros with their teams and everything 
upon it, erased houses, farms and factories, 
and destroyed every bridge in its course. 
When I passed this way, I found the country 
a wilderness. 

Many eruptions have occurred of this 


* According to Dr. T. Wolf blocks of ice were carried eight 
to ten leagues from the mountain, and some of them remained 
for months after the eruption upon the plain of Latacunga, 
and left, as they melted, hillocks of rubbish three or four feet 
high, and several yards in diameter. 

+ There are two roads from Latacunga to Callo: the old one 
on the left bank of the river Cutuchi, and the new one on the 
western side of it. The new road, though remade, seemed to 
be avoided by the natives. 

+ The flood which went north, though equally formidable, 
did less damage to property. For a number of miles it tra- 
versed uninhabited country. The principal loss on this side 
was caused by the obliteration of the cotton factories at Chillo 
belonging to the Aguirre family. I was told by one of their 
workmen that some of the machinery was transported thirty 
miles, down into the ravine of Guallabamba. Messrs. Aguirre 
have put up other mills on higher ground. The inhabitants of 
Lat have rebuilt their houses in the same positions as 
before, close to the river that has swept them away on several 
occasions, and which no doubt will do so again. 





Entrance to Pedregal. 





description, and upon some occasions the 
mountain has belched forth flame as well as 
ashes. Several persons whom I examined 


on this point seemed to be able to dis. 
criminate between the appearance of fire-lit 
clouds and of actual flame, and positively 
affirmed that they had seen flames rise above 
the lip of the crater, though not to a great 
height. 


La Condamine, in his Journal dy 
Voyage, relates that 
in 1743-4 flames 
rose at least two 
thousand feet 
above the top of 
the mountain, and 
his associates Juan 
and Ulloa, in their 
Voyage historique, 
give the quaint pic- 
ture which I re 
produce herewith 
upon page 741. 

There need be 
little wonder that 
there are so few 
exact accounts of 
the great eruptions 
of Cotopaxi. No 
one lives in close 
contiguity to the 
vent which is the 
natural channel of 
escape for the im- 
prisoned and com- 
pressed gases that 
work the mischief, 

and thus the earlier admonitions of approach- 
ing eruptions often pass unnoticed ; and 
when the mightier ones commence, every 
person within sight or hearing, knowing too 
well either from experience or from tradition 
the results which are likely to ensue, con- 
cerns himself more in safeguarding life and 
property than in philosophical considerations 
of the forces of nature. 

Ecuadorians have left the investigation of 
their great volcano to strangers. A century 
and a half ago, La Condamine proposed to 
attempt its ascent, but had to abandon his 
project because no one would accompany 
him. Humboldt, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, after entertaining the same idea, finally 
came to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to reach the brink of the crater. So far asl 
am aware, the first person to reach the sum- 
mit was Dr. W. Reiss, of Berlin, on Nov. 
27, 1872.* Starting from the village of 


* See Nature, April 10, 1873. I was informed in Ecuador 
that an ascent had been made by a native of Latacunga, before 
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Mulalo, with ten natives, he appears first 
to have travelled about north-east, and 
subsequently east-north-east. The same 





Leucopelzea Albescens (Bates). 


route was taken by Dr. A. Stiibel, of Dres- 
den, in March, 1873 ;* and, in September, 
1877, the summit was reached by Dr. T. 
Wolf, a Jesuit long resident in Ecuador, who 
started from the same direction as the others, 
but adopted a more northerly line of ascent, 
in consequence of finding that the route they 
had taken on the actual cone had been ren- 
dered impassable by the eruption of June 
27.+ Lastly, in January, 1878, the summit 
was gained by Freiher Max von Thielmann, 
who, starting from Machachi, passed through 
the hamlet of Pedregal to the mountain by 
the route shown in dotted line upon the 
accompanying diagram, and completed the 
ascent by the same way as Dr. Wolf.{ 

The accounts of these gentlemen agree in 
general very well; though none of them saw 
to the bottom of the crater, and they 
differed amongst each other as to the height 
of the mountain and several matters of detail. 
By remaining a greater length of time in the 
field I hoped to clear up, or at least to bring 
more into harmony, various discrepancies ; 
and in going to the mountain I proposed to 
follow the line taken by von Thielmann, for, 
from a description which he was good enough 
to give me personally it appeared to be more 
desirable than the way by Mulalo. 


Dr. Reiss, but I was unable to obtain any evidence that such 
nm the case. 
* An account in Spanish was published at Quito by Dr. 
Stiibel in the form of a letter to the President of the Republic 
S or, and also a 
Société de Géographie. Paris, 1874. i 
+ An account was published by him in Spanish, at Guayaquil. 
+ See the Alpine Revuct, Aug., 1878, pp. 45—47. 


d in French in the Bulletin de la | 


| We left Machachi (a village which had been 
home to us for several weeks) on February 14. 

| By general consent, a greater quantity of 
dust fell round about this place during 1877 
than elsewhere in the vicinity of Cetopaxi, 
yet at the time of our stay it could not any- 
where be pointed out as a distinct stratum, 
having been dispersed by wind, or turned 
over in the course of agriculture. Thus the 
most formidable eruptions which have oc- 
curred within the memory of man, which 
rendered life intolerable and caused consider- 
able loss,* left no distinct trace that could be 
recognised. 

Machachi reposes on a series of strata of 
volcanic ash, which must have been emitted 
during eruptions incomparably more severe 
than any that are recorded. The surface 
soil which is under cultivation is about six 
feet deep, and is composed of a heterogeneous 
assemblage of volcanic débris. This is fol- 


lowed by a horizontal stratum of the finest 
ash, ten inches deep, almost as soft to the 
touch as cotton wool ; it is perfectly uniform 
in character throughout, is composed of the 
most infinitesimal.particles, and may pro- 
perly be termed an impalpable powder. 
Underneath it comes a dark and compara- 


tively coarse basaltic ash, two feet and a half 
| thick ; this is succeeded by @finer ash of the 


VOLCANIC. DUST, DEPTH UNKNOWN 


| same nature, a foot deep; and underneath 
| this, extending how far I cannot tell, comes a 
fine and brilliantly white dust of a totally 
| distinct character from all above it. These 
| several strata are divided from one another 
almost as sharply as in the accompanying 
diagram, and each evidently belongs either 
to a single eruption, or period of eruptions. 

On starting from Machachi the party 


| * By covering up all vegetation it compelled the inhabitants 
| to drive their cattle elsew for food. 
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consisted of my two mountaineers—Jean | trance to the courtyard, and a ruined chapel 


Antoine and Louis Carrel—Mr. Perring (in- 
terpreter), six natives of Machachi as porters, 


At Pedregal. 


nine mules with three drivers, and a couple | 
of sheep—a pair of ungraceful and graceless 
animals, who displayed the utmost reluctance 


to go to the slaughter. They squatted on 
their haunches and refused to move, and 
when at last, after infinite persuasion, they 
were induced to get up, they ran between 
our legs and tried to upset us. It was our 
intention to travel direct to Cotopaxi, but a 
violent storm drove us for refuge into Ped- 
regal, a little hamlet composed of a farm and 
a cluster of cottages, situated upon open 
ground at the foot of Rumifiahui. The 
hacienda was surrounded by the customary 
high wall, having a huge portal at the en- 








on the farther side, in which we took up our 

quarters, by invitation. At dusk the bells 
were tolled for prayer, and young and 
old, in twos and threes, came over the 
moorland to hold a service of their own, 
without the aid of priest. 

In the morning of February 15 we 
pursued our way up the valley of the 
Rio Pita, over gently undulating land, 
which became more and more sterile and 
desolate as we approached the mountain, 
and presently entered on the plain of 
Limpiopongo, the divide of the waters 
of the Pita and Cutuchi, a nearly level 
expanse, several miles across. I found 
here, in great numbers, a rather large 
beetle belonging to the same tribe as 
our cockchafer, of a species which proves 
to be new to science, and appears to Mr. 
H. W. Bates so different from known 
forms as to warrant the erection of a 
new genus (Leucopelea) for its reception. 
L. albescens apparently tries to stand on 
its head. I saw multitudes* of them 
in this interesting position; many more 
fallen on their backs kicking about, un- 
able to regain their feet; and many 
others lying dead upon their backs 
Both upon the plain and some distance 
up the cone I found another nearly allied 
beetle (Platycelia nigricauda), about an 
inch long, which also proves to be a 
new species ; but the Colpodes, that were 
so numerous at great heights upon the 
other Andes of the Equator, and the 
snouted Curculios, which were found in 
many places close up to the snow line, 
were entirely absent here.+ 

Dotted over the plain and its surround- 
ings, perched on the tops of hillocks, or 
on slopes where they could not have 
been transported by water, as far as four 
or five miles from the crater, there were 

many rounded masses of scoriaceous lava, 
from a few inches up to five or six feet in 
diameter, having the appearance of bombs 
thrown out during eruptions.{ The plain, 


* Though rgd were standing head dewnwards, closer in- 
spection might have shown that they were emerging hind- 
quarters first from the sandy soil. 
sluggishly. 

+ Eighteen species of the genus Colpodes were obtained on 
the journey between the heights of 13,000—15.800 feet, out of 
which sixteen species are new to science. These are described 
by Mr. H. W. Bates in the volume of “ Supplementary Ap 
pendix” which will be published simultaneously with “Travels 
amongst the Great Andes of the Equator.” : 

t Our natives scouted this idea, though familiar with the 
fact that Cotopaxi ejects myriads ot fragments of smaller size, 
in such quantities as to turn day into night. The same m- 
credulity was exhibited by the tambo keeper at Machachi, and 
the man at St. Afia. They had never known anything more 
than two or three inches diameter to be projected as far a8 


This beetle moved very 
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however, was not cut up, and appeared to have almost entirely escaped visitation by 
the floods that careered down the cone in 1877. This, no doubt, was due to the Yan- 
asache lava * (the most prominent lava stream on this side) dividing the floods, and send- 
ing them away to the right and left. We steered for this lava, and, finding it too rugged 
for our mules, passed round its base (13,455 feet), and came to a valley filled with 
drifted ash, upon its further or southern side, leading directly towards the summit. Easy 
enough for man, it proved very laborious ground for our team, and at 3.50 P.M., on 
arriving at a rude framework of poles at the height of 15,130 feet, we decided to camp, 
and sent all our animals back to Machachi—presently learning that we had unexpectedly 
hit on the place where von Thielmann had stopped, by discovering a bottle containing his 
record. 

It was not a very eligible locality, for two of the essentials of a good camping-place— 
wood and water—were wanting ; and one half of my forces went upwards in search of 
snow, Whilst the others descended 2,000 feet in quest of scrub, leaving me in charge of the 
camp, to act as cook, journalist, and cattle-tender. One of the sheep had already been 
killed, and some of the choicest cuts had been placed in our pots and kettles to be 
boiled, and I promised my people that when they returned they should have such a feed 
as would make up for days of semi-starvation. But when they were gone I began to 
think that I had promised too much, for the fire would not burn, and I had to lie flat 
on my stomach and blow hard to keep it alight at all. And then snow and hail began 
to fall, and, I found my feet got uncomfortably 
cold while my head was exceedingly hot, and just 
at this time I heard a noise, and, looking up, per- 
ceived that the other sheep, which had not been 
turned into mutton, had escaped from its fastenings, 
and was hurrying down the slope. I gave chase 
and caught it, and talked to it about the wicked- 
ness of attempting to escape. The sheep certainly 
looked sheepish, but it would not return upwards 
without much persuasion, and when we got up 
again I found that the sheep that had been turned 
into mutton had turned over into the volcanic ash, 
and had nearly put out the fire. All the broth 
hud descended among the ash, the fire was nearly 
extinguished, and the meat itself was covered in 
a most abominable way with a sort of gritty slime. 

Such nasty-looking stuff it has never been my 

lot to see, before or since ; and I almost blush to 

think of the de- 
vices which had 
to be employed 
to make it pre- 
sentable. But 
all's well that 
ends well! I 
came up to time, 
and my people 
were never the 
wiser, though 
I did clean that 
meat with our 
blacking - brush, 
and wipe out 
the pots with 
a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Our Camp on Cotopaxi. 











i iti i at la * I follow von Thielmann in using this name. I did not 
pvp ry Hp Roamara the Bnd oy a vyday saa hear it employed by the natives. 





THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By tae Ricut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
VII.—CONCLUSION, 


| closing this series of papers, it is right to 

record the admission that they can lay no 
claim to anything more than touching, and 
that slightly, certain parts of a great subject. 
They omit many things important, perhaps 
some things essential. The paper on the 
Creation Story, indeed, aims at bringing out 
what seems to me a distinct and specific 
argument in proof of a Divine Revelation. 
Except in that instance, their main design is 
to draw out, so far as they go, the force of 
that cumulative evidence witnessing to such 
a Revelation, which has been so wisely summed 
up by Bishop Butler ;* and also to disembarrass 
belief in it from those difficulties which pro- 
perly belong not to itself, but to exaggerations 
and excrescences against which it can carry 
no absolute guarantee. They form the testi- 
mony of an old man, in the closing period of 
his life. It is rendered with no special qualifi- 
cation but possibly this one. Few men of 
our British race have lived through a longer 
period of incessant argumentative contention, 
or have had a more diversified experience in 


trying to ascertain, for purposes immediately 
practical, the difference between tenable and 


untenable positions. Such experience is 
directly conversant with the nature of man 
and his varied relations ; and I own my in- 
clination to suppose that it is more germane 
to the treatment of subjects that lie directly 
between collective man and the Author of his 
being, more calculated to neutralise deficien- 
cies, though not to impart capacity, than a 
familiarity with those material sciences which 
have supplied an arena for, perhaps, the most 
splendid triumphs of the century now far 
advanced in its decline. On this subject has 
been recorded the nobly candid admission of 
Mr. Darwin+ respecting the possible atrophy, 
through disuse, of the mental organs on 
which our higher tastes depend. Among 
those organs I cannot but include the organ 
of belief. On this subject, however, I am a 
biassed witness. It is for others to judge. I 
only offer a plea, not in proof of ability, but 
in extenuation of defect. 

There is in certain circles a very confident 
disposition to assert that, as regards belief in 
supernaturalism, the intellectual battle has 
been fought and won, and that victory is on 
the side of negation. It ought to be ob- 


* “ Analogy,’’ part ii. chap. vii. 
+ “Life and Letters,” vol. i., pp. 101, 102. 





served, before proceeding further, that super. 
naturalism is a term which includes the ideg 
of God. A sense may be, indeed, loosely 
given to it which confines it to the mode of 
His manifestations. But, essentially, if God 
be there, the supernatural is there ; and the 
developments which proceed from that idea, 
even if they had been crushed and stamped 
out, might germinate again. It is not, then, 
a question of excrescences or of details ; the 
life and essence of religion are at stake. It 
is the question of belief in what is not per- 
haps scientifically, but yet intelligibly, termed 
a personal God. 

I shall presently enter on the moral causes 
which may have contributed, and even mainly 
contributed, to stimulate the negative tenden- 
cies of the day. I am now only endeavour. 
ing partially to test the justice of a Pzan, 
which is not warranted even by the estab- 
lished fact of a victory ; it must be a victory 
belonging to that class of victories, which end 
the war. 

That such a song is raised there can be 
little doubt. It seems to have inspired the 
recent Articles of that very distinguished and 
not less upright writer, Professor Huxley, in 
the Nineteenth Century. But I have never 
seen a better example of the plenary satis- 
faction which possesses the mind of many 
negative athletes than in the following pas- 
sage, taken from a writer of ability : 


“T set out from the standpoint that the mission 
of Freethought is no longer to batter down old 
faiths. That has been long ago effectively accom- 
plished ; and I, for one, am ready to put a railing 
round the ruins, that they may be preserved from 
desecration, and serve as a landmark ! Indeed, I 
confess to having yawned over a recent vigorous 
indictment of Christianity.’’ * 


This purposes to be a description of a 
certain state of facts!+ Now, it is not the 
first time that we have heard description of 
the kind. Such a description was supplied in 
the following lines by no less a person than 
Bishop Butler, who, I apprehend, was not 
among those given to exaggeration. His 
words are these : t 


* Karl Pearson, “Ethics of Free Thought,” Preface, p. 5. 
The dramatic character of this declaration is brought to its 
climax by the fact that the work is dedicated to the 
of King’s College, Cambridge. ; 

+ It is far from being isolated. The same ideas are éx- 
pressed with greater vehemence by Dr. Hardwick, of Sheffield, 
in a preface to “* Evolution,” London, 1890. 

+ From the Advertisement to the ‘‘ Analogy.” 
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“Tt is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons, that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious. And, accordingly, 
they treat it as if, in the present age, this were an 
agreed point among all people of discernment, and 
nothing remained but to set it up as a principal 
subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of 
reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the plea- 
sures of the world.”’ 

It seems pretty plain that at the time 
when the Bishop published the Analogy * a 
wave of unbelief was passing over the land. 
The spiritual declension of the Hanoverian 
period had set in; and the standard of life, 
and of the ideas current concerning life, was 
sinking almost from day to day. The 
negative movement of the period may have 
been quite as vigorous, as widespread, and 
as self-confident, as that of which we now 
feel the pressure. Yet it dwindled, and 
almost disappeared ; and we may even say 
that, at the time of Johnson’s social predomi- 
nance, it left hardly a trace behind.t Nor 
was this either the first or the last of the 
reverses which negation has suffered. At 
the time of the great Renascence of ancient 
learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the cultivated mind of Europe sank 
far back into Paganism ; but that ebb was 
Again, in my 


succeeded by a flowing tide. 
own earlier days, say in the second quarter 
of the present century, there was a great 
revival both of the dogmatic sense and of 
the religious life in England ; and the temper 
of the time, in the thinking world, was 
strongly adverse alike to worldliness, to in- 


difference, and to unbelief. In the third 
quarter, however, the sceptical movement set 
in with a wide and subtle power. No man, 
perhaps, was better qualified to pass a judg- 
ment on this subject than the late Dr. 
Whewell; and he, writing in November, 1853, 
and referring to an opinion expressed by a 
contemporary of smaller calibre than him- 
self, suys, “As to his assertion that scep- 
ticism is increasing, it is contrary to all my 
knowledge of the cultivated classes.”{ His- 
tory, then, seems to prove that these negative 
movements are subject not only to a hazard, 
but even to a law, of mutation; and that 
every one of them, when it has done its 
work, may cease to be. Of one thing we 

* In 1736, 

+ In 1797, when Wilberforce published his“ Practical View,” 
he spoke of “‘ absolute unbelievers” as a class which he feared 
was an increasing one (chap. vii. sect. 3), Perhaps the great 
war of the years 1793—1815 tended to debilitate the religious 
mind of the country by drawing off mental force in another 

on. I have, however, heard from persons of high 
authority, who were old when I was young, that the French 
Revolution generated a distinctly religious reaction on this 


side of the Channel. 
+ “Life of Whewell,” p. 431. 





may be assured: such a movement derives 
no real strength, no true promise of perma- 
nence, from an overweening self-assertion. The 
question is not what negation thinks of itself 
and of the opposing forces, but what is the 
intrinsic strength of the reasoning on which 
it rests. 

I have said that, when it has done its 
work, it may cease to be. For doubtless it 
has a work to do. The wave that breaks 
and foams upon the rock exhibits to us not 
merely, as it might seem, a picture of 
violence and a source of danger, but a frac- 
tion of the vast oceanic movement, which is 
the indispensable condition of health and 
purity both to the water and the air, and to 
the populations by which they are respec- 
tively inhabited. If we believe in Provi- 
dential government, we might rationally 
believe, even where we did not see, that 
those boastful, and even powerful, agencies 
are not without their purposes prefigured, and 
bounded too, in the counsels of God. It 
seems, however, not difficult to discern a 
portion of those purposes; which may have 
been, first, to dispel the lethargy and stimu- 
late the zeal of believers; and, secondly, to 
admonish their faith to keep terms with 
reason, by testing it at all its points; lest 
fancy, or pride, or indolence, or the in- 
tolerant spirit of sect or party, should have 
imported into their beliefs merely human ele- 
ments that it may be very needful to eject. 

Whether it be in blindness or not, the 
champions of negation ought to understand 
that it remains just as possible now as it was 
in the early or middle ages, to uphold belief 
in perfect good faith and with immovable con- 
viction. In the advance of scientific know- 
ledge, and of the critical art, 1 for one see 
much that corrects and chastens our per- 
suasions concerning the subjects of belief, but 
nothing that disintegrates or undermines the 
basis of belief itself. 

It is sometimes taken for granted or 
alleged, that religion or its champions are 
reduced to the necessity of defending their 
cause only with arms which have been super- 
seded by the introduction of forces previously 
unknown, or by new forms of construction 
better adapted to their ends. In a work 
which seems to fluctuate between pity and 
a good-natured contempt, Prcfessor Huxley 
describes “ the old-fashioned artillery of the 
Churches” on the one side, and “ the 
weapons of precision” used by the advane- 
ing forces of science on the other.* Now 
let it be remembered that we have not 

* Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, p. 22. 
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here to do with the masses of mankind, to | 


whom historical and scientific arguments, 
whether negative or affirmative, are, and 
probably must remain, inaccessible. We are 
speaking of that standing army, so to call it, 
of more or less instructed persons, who, on 
the one side and the other, execute all the 
fighting on behalf of the community at large. 
Writing then of those within the palisades of 
the lists, and not appealing to mere numbers, 
I demur entirely to the statement of Pro- 
fessor Huxley. I deny that the weapons of 
belief are antiquated: I pause even before 
admitting that those of scientific men are al- 
ways, except in their own particular sciences, 
weapons of precision. When we decline the 
appeal to the established facts of science, or 
to the conclusions upheld or reasonably sus- 
tained by human experience through history, 
or when we fall into the trap laid for us by 
Hume, and treat the acceptance of our “holy 
religion ” as a matter in no way amenable to 
the review of reason ; then we may be justly 
charged with the use of weapons no longer 
serviceable. But until then we may quietly 
endeavour to proceed as rational beings upon 
rational considerations. If these principleshave 
not uniformly guided me in the composition 
of the papers I am now bringing to a close (on 
which it is not for me to judge), at least, I 
can say that there has not been in any in- 
stance, even by a hair’s breadth, an inten- 
tional deviation from them. 

The fact, however, of a strong and wide- 
spread negative movement among our coun- 
trymen during the latter portion of this cen- 
tury is admitted ; and now I propose to offer 
some remarks upon its alleged or probable 
causes. 

I shall speak, first, of the detriment which 
religion is supposed to have suffered through 
the great and wonderful advance both of 
science and of rational speculation, mostly 
physical, but also critical, archeological, and 
historical. 

Secondly, of the detriment it has suffered 
through the exposure of erroneous opinions 
about religion which are due to believers 
themselves : a detriment attending, in 
different manners and degrees, either the 
retention, or even the abandonment of such 
opinions. 

Thirdly, of the strength which the nega- 
tion movement has in my opinion derived 
from causes greatly and subtly effective, and 
wholly extrinsic to itself ; and which I take 
to constitute its principal strength. 

Of the first head I might dispose very 
briefly. I have enumerated some of the 


| Is rendering, to religion. 





great services which science has rendered, and 
Of the damage it 
has inflicted I have heard much; but the 
allegations commonly appear to me upon 
examination to be found untrue: in some 
cases, like that of the first chapter of Genesis, 
to be not only untrue but contradictory of 
the truth, as science, when just principles of 
interpretation are called in, is found to have 
established what it has been said to have 
destroyed. 

The nearest semblance, that has attracted 
my notice, to palpable contradiction between 
modern science and Holy Writ is upon the 
statement that sin brought death into the 
world, whereas we now know that death was 
antecedent to the introduction of sin. But 
in Scripture, beyond all dispute, the word 
death has many senses. For example, it 
means habitually, severance of spirit from 
body. It means separation from God, and 
domination of body over spirit.* It means 
reunion with God, and domination of spirit 
over body.t As it means the soul’s disease, 
severance from God, so also it means the final 
consummation of that disease in the second 
death. These are the senses of the term dis 
persed about the Bible. How do we know 
that Saint Paul used the words in the first of 
these and not in the second? And if he had 
used it in the first sense, and had intended 
to declare that there was no physical death 
before the sin of Adam, how much would 
this prove? Only that the apostle was 
ignorant of the pre-Adamite history of the 
world, and that we should have to ask whether 
such ignorance, when proved, would destroy 
or impair the overflowing proofs that he was 
commissioned of God to speak, and was 
taught of God how to speak, for the salva- 
tion of the world ? 

It remains, however, a vital portion of our 
duty, on the one hand, to estimate and to 
measure aright the differences between the 
Divine Revelation in itself, and the subjective 
conceptions entertained and propagated con- 
cerning it ; and on the other to inquire pretty 
strictly whether the professors of science 
are sometimes apt to push their legitimate 
authority beyond their own bounds into 
provinces where it becomes an usurpation, 
and whether the weapons which they hurl, 
are then always “ weapons of precision ?” 

On the first of these two points, I will give 
an illustration of my meaning from the latest 
writings of the Achilles of the opposing army. 
In a very recent article, which deals chiefly 


* Luke i. 79; John viii. 51; Eph. ii. 1, 
+ Col. ii. 20, iii. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 11. 
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with the Deluge,* Mr. Huxley, in a succinct 
put decided way, administers capital punish- 
ment also to the Creation Story of Genesis. 
He does not enter much into particulars, but 
he says the Israelites were like all other men 
curious to know their origin. Now, so far 
as the records of the past go, the cosmological 
curiosity of the ancients appears to have been 
small. The cosmologies of Babylon and 
Egypt hold an utterly insignificant place in 
their systems of knowledge. The Greeks, 
perhaps the most inquisitive of men, cared 
little or nothing for these.things through 
many centuries, after they had felt the passion 
of high poetry and the legends associated 
with it; and when their schools of phi- 
losophy arose, they dealt with the origin of 
material things rather than of men. There 
was no nation, I believe, except the Israelites, 
whose cosmology held a classical place in their 
memory and in their devotions. But I am 
perhaps wrong in arguing the question. 
What I ought rather to point out is that 
while Professor Huxley is fond, as he well 
may be, of claiming to represent science, this 
dictum is entirely outside the sciences he 
represents, 

Again, in the same short space he proceeds 
to lay it down that an opinion given by Dr. 
Riehm on’ the subject of the seven Mosaic 
days (i.e. that they are natural days) should 
be final. We claim, however, to be, if not 
freethinkers, yet free thinkers. Why are 
we to renounce the faculty of discourse, to 
square our minds to those of Dr. Riehm, 
to let him do the thinking for us, and to 
accept his words as “ final?” Simply because 
Mr. Huxley has said so. What right has 
Professor Huxley to close this question ? For 


the question whether the Creation Story of | 


Genesis describes solar days or not, is no 
more a scientific question, than whether 
Parliament should or should not meet in 
November, or whether Shakespeare wrote 
or did not write the whole of Henry the 
Eighth. 


But I have now to ask whether the wea- 


pons used by this most distinguished scientist 
are always “ weapons of precision?” On scien- 
tific grounds he condemns, as we have seen, 
the narrative of the Deluge, and pronounces 
it to be fabulous. One of his reasons is this. 
The Mosaic account assigns a period of 
one hundred and fifty days (the Tablets give 
only seven) for the subsidence of the waters. 
Against this statement Mr. Huxley advances 
a dictum, of which the subject matter is un- 
questionably scientific. He gives the length 
* Nineteenth Century, July, 1890, p. 21. 





of the Mesopotamian plain* at three to four 
hundred miles, and the elevation of the 


higher end at five to six hundred feet. Had 


this plain been so covered with water, says 
Mr: Huxley, a “ furious torrent” would have 
rushed downwards, and instead of an hundred 
and fifty days the plain generally (this word 
no doubt is meant to except particular hol- 
lows) would have been left bare in a very few 
hours. 

Let us try this question a little more 
nearly. If the length of the plain be 350 
miles, and the fall 525 feet, we have a descent 
of one foot and a half per mile; and this 
descent, says the Professor, would cause a 
furious torrent, such as would clear the plain 
in a very few hours. Let us assume twenty 
miles an hour as the rate of the “furious 
torrent,” on which assumption the plain 
would be bare in seventeen and a half hours. 
I take these rates and figures so as to trans- 
late approximately into definite quantities 
Mr. Huxley’s more general expressions. 

One foot and a half per mile represent a 
gradient of 345. I have sought information 
on this subject from an engineer who is in 
charge of a portion of one of our rivers. I 
understand from him that a fall of one in 
three thousand four hundred and twenty 
would probably produce a current of about 
two miles an hour. It may require all Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s resources to show that a 
current of two miles an hour is a “ furious 
torrent ;” or that to represent as a furious 
torrent what is in truth an extremely slow 
stream is to use a “ weapon of precision.” 

My informant, indeed, adds that each case 
has modifying circumstances of its own, and 
must be judged by itself ; but he likewise 
tells me that if, instead of taking an ordinary 
English river we remove the banks, and 
suppose the stream indefinitely widened, the 
fall remaining the same, the rate of the cur. 
rent would be not increased but slackened. 
Thus we seem to get farther and farther 
from the “weapons of precision.” And it 
seems just possible that, after all, these 
weapons may, either, like our monster guns, 
sometimes damage those who handle them, 
or may fail to batter down so soon as expected 
the undoubtedly ancient walls of the fortress 
of belief.+ 

The case to which I have last referred is 
one of elementary. hydraulics. The obliga- 
tion to be precise may be thought to rise 


* Ibid., p. 15. 

+ It is not without interest to remark that, on the data 
before us, the time required for clearing the plain would be 
about 162 hours, or nearly sevei days, the actual time men- 
tioned in the Babylonian account. 
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with the elevation of the subject. If we | peculiar one. It offers the only occasion op 
may not ask from the scientific man that | which our Lord exercised, or co-operated jp 
when he touches questions of the innermost | the exercise of preternatural power for the 
feelings of believers, and of the highest des- | destruction of life. 
tinies of man, he should be reverent, yet | It is observable that in certain instances, 
surely we are entitled to require of him that | such as that of the fig-tree, and of the asg 
he should be circumspect; that he should | with her colt, He seems to assert Himself as 
take reasonable care to include in his survey | the universal owner. Heisthe Lord to kill, 
of a case all elements which are obviously | as well as to make alive, according to His 
essential to a right judgment upon it. wisdom. But this consideration, to what 
In another recent article,* Mr. Huxley has | ever conclusion it might lead, is of what may 
touched very lofty ground indeed. He selects | be termed an esoteric nature, and is hardly 
as a crucial case for the trial of the Gospels, | suited to an argument against the negative 
and with them of the character of our Lord, | school, who are plainly entitled to raise the 
the miracle which happened in the country | question as it affects the rights of property, 
of the Gergesenes, or Gadarenes. It is nar-| Why, then, does our Lord in this instance 
rated, with certain variations, by three Evan- | see cause to vary from the philanthropic and 
gelists ; the essential point being, that evil | beneficent tendencies which usually mark His 
spirits, cast out from the body of a demoniac, | miraculous agency? It has been observed 
are permitted to enter into a herd of swine, | that the entrance into the swine may have 
which rushes furiously into the sea. Mr. | been permitted, in order to certify the man 
Huxley, as a physiologist, disbelieves in de- | or men relieved of the reality of the great 
moniacal possession, and that is the point | and hardly credible deliverance. And again, 
that has commonly attracted the chief share | that the willing departure of the demons 
of attention in connection with this miracle. | may have spared the victim or victims from 
Such a physiological judgment it is not for | the tortures, which it is natural to suppose 
me to discuss. But he also very properly | would have attended their violent ejection. 
touches the question of the injury inflicted | Yet something more seems to be desired in 
by the destruction of the swine, which was | order to meet the question that has just been 
due to our Lord’s permission. Mr. Huxley | raised. I find the answer to it in the rea 
observes that the evangelist has no “ inkling | sonable, and (as it seems to me) almost 
of the legal and moral difficulties of the | necessary supposition, that the possession of 
case,” and adds, the devils entered into the | the swine was unlawful, and, therefore, justly 
swine “to the great loss and damage of the | punishable by their loss. 
innocent Gerasene or Gadarene pig-owners.”| The scene is described by different Evange- 
Further, “ Everything that I know of law | lists in different terms. It is the country of the 
and justice convinces me that the wanton Gergesenes, or the country of the Gadarenes. 
destruction of other people’s property is a | The distinction is immaterialto the present 
misdemeanour of evil example.” | purpose. It was apparently part of the land of 
So then, after eighteen centuries of wor- | the Girgashites,* one of the seven Canaanitish 
ship offered to our Lord by the most culti- | nations, and was subject, therefore, as a mat- 
vated, the most developed, and the most pro- | ter of religious obligation, to the Mosaic law. 
gressive portion of the human race, it has been | Now that law contained a prohibition to use 
reserved to a scientific inquirer to discover | various meats, among which pork was in- 
that He was no better than a law-breaker and | cluded. But in the case of swine the law went 
an evil-doer. It is sometimes said that the | farther, and it was forbidden even to touch 
greatest discoveries are the most simple. | the carcass,{which of course precluded all 
And this, if really a discovery, is the simplest | use of them whatever when dead ; and it was 
of them all. So simple that he who runs | only for use when dead that there could be 
may read, for it lies on the very surface of | any object in keeping the animal. Nor was 
the page. The ordinary reader can only put | this prohibition merely ceremonial. It was 





the wondering question, how, in such a mat- 
ter, came the honours of originality to be 
reserved to our time and to Professor 
Huxley ? 

Simple as it has been from his point of 
view, the case } isto a reflective mind a very 


* Nineteenth Century, Feb., 1889, pp. 171, 172. 
+ Matt. viii. 30; Mark y. 2; Luke viii. 31. 





immediately related to the health of the 
people, as the use of pork (I am informed) 
produces the disease called trichinosis, and I 
understand that the veto is down to this day 
regarded by well-informed Jews as of a 
serious importance. 

Mr. Huxley, exercising his rapid judgment 


* Deut. vii. 1. + Ley. xl, 7—8. 
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on the text, does not appear to have en-| be irreconcilable with natural laws, he pro- 
cumbered himself with the labour of inquir- | tests, not against those particular statements, 
ing what anybody else had known or said | but against the entire relation ; and he casts 
about it. He has thus missed a point which | aside, not only the whole tale as it is given 
might have been set up in support of his | in Genesis, but the large mass of collateral 
accusation against our Lord. Some commen- | testimony from every quarter of the globe 
tators have alleged the authority of Josephus | which supports it. Is this a scientific, is it 
for stating that Gadara was a city of Greeks | a philosophical, is it altogether a rational 
rather than of Jews, from whence it might | method of proceeding ? 
be inferred that to keep swine was innocent | Errors, and even great errors, may creep 
and lawful. This is not quite the place for | into a true narration. This is a case where 
a critical examination of the case; but I | the tale had, according to all appearances, 
have examined it, and have satisfied myself | been carried orally for ages, perhaps for 
that Josephus gives no reason whatever to | very many ages, before the race that have 
suppose that the population of Gadara, still | transmitted it to us had the means of giving 
more the population of theneighbourhood, and | it a written form. Was it not likely that 
most of all theswine-herding or lower* portion | much variation of particulars would creep 
of that population, were other than Hebrews, |in ? Could they be shut out except by 
bound by the Mosaic law. Now, this being | miracle, and has the Christian Church ever 
the case, the punishment inflicted upon the | taught us to believe in such a miracle? Is 
owners of the swine, by the permission of | it not the fact that the essence of the story 
our Lord, did not constitute a breach, but | remains in absolute integrity? A divine 
rather a vindication of the law ; as a law | warning, a woful prevalence of sin, a terrible 
would be vindicated if casks of smuggled | inundation or deluge as a punishment, the 
spirits were caught and broken open after | rescue of a small and righteous remnant ; 
landing, and their contents wasted on the | not only do these things remain, but tra- 
ground. Surely if these were only possi- | ditions supporting them in several or in all 
bilities, instead of rather cogent likelihoods, | points have descended to us independently 
they should have been examined and weighed | through a hundred channels; and we are 
before pronouncing sentence on One who, | now asked to believe that, in each of these, 
apart from all other claims, must be sup- | imagination, and imagination only, has been 
posed to have had some considerable reason | at work, and that in each of them it has 
for deviating from His usually beneficent and | worked with an essentially identical result ? 
gentle methods. And, again, such hand-| May not this be to substitute for a great 
over-head reasoning is hard to reconcile | physical a greater moral miracle, and are we 
either with the judicial temper, or with | not even in some danger of exchanging the 
the claim, nay the exclusive claim, to the | unaccountable for the absurd ? 
honour of using “ weapons of precision.” My conclusion, then, upon this part of the 
There is yet another point of great im- | subject, be it worth much or little, is three- 
portance, in regard to which I desire to | fold. I am grateful to science, both physical 
challenge the methods pursued by sone | and historical, for the great services it has 
critics of the Holy Scriptures; and I cannot | rendered to belief by the establishment of 
do better than again proceed on the Flood | truths, or the rational acceptance of proposi- 
paper of Professor Huxley. He finds, on | tions, in its own domain. I feel that science 
the one hand, a vast mass of diversified | is not responsible for any errors of scientists, 
tradition which agrees in reporting a flood. | either in the misconstruction of the Bible, or 
He finds that, as we draw near to that central | in offences which their share of human frailty 
seat of civilisation in Chaldsa, from which | may have led them occasionally to commit 
Abraham probably carried the Hebrew nar- | against the known laws of rational discus- 
ration, it unfolds largely into detail, and that | sion. And, lastly, I am grateful both to 
the tradition which thus emigrated is sup-| science and to scientists for having assisted, 
ported in many very remarkable particulars | or for having compelled, those who believe 
by the narrative which has been recorded in | to correct errors which, in the wantonness of 
the Tablets. Finding, however, in the Mosaic | power, they may too long have cherished, 
story various statements which he deems to | and to submit all their claims to free and 
te critical investigation. 
4000 swine, But (1) this Pehlted in St Mark enly; @) its | Lhe retreat from an untenable to a tenable 
tated in a parenthesis. whereas it would naturally appear in | position is in itself an unmixed good. But, 
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thought, and action, it is an operation of in- | 


variable danger, and of mixed result. Happy 
they who accurately know, and who exactly 
realise to themselves, in the practical part of 
their being, what it is that they ought to 
abandon and what to retain, nor only to re- 
tain, but to uphold with a determination 
enhanced in proportion to the difficulties of 
the day. But in the minds of many, 
perhaps of the greater part, the dominant 
sense, at least for a time, will be that they 
have passed from a ground old and familiar 
to one new and strange; that they have 
parted with something, they do not quite 
know how much; that if they have been 
wrong once, they may, perhaps, be wrong 
again. And then it is so much easier to believe 
in a volume, which the hand could grasp, 
than to hold fast the mental conception 
of a Revelation conveyed in that volume. 
True, such a conception of God in the Bible, 
which may be, but ought not to have been, 
a new one, is strictly and solidly analogous 
to the familiar, and equally indispensable, 
conceptions of God in Nature, God in Provi- 
dence, God in the Christian Church. But 
these we had from our cradles; they were 
thoroughly congenial through use. To apply 
the same rule to the Bible is really to inte- 
grate, rather than to disintegrate, the idea of 
our knowledge of God. But there is some- 
thing like the discomfort of a new habili- 
ment to be got over, and there are the 
taunts of the adversary to be endured. 

I will not dwell at large upon other diffi- 
culties springing from the errors or the in- 
caution of believers; but they are grave 
in their nature. Whenever, under the idea 
of magnifying the grace or favour of God, 
we derogate from His immutable righteous- 
ness and justice; and whenever, in exalting 


the unspeakable mercy of His pardon, we | 
unhinge its inseparable alliance with a pro- | 


found and penetrating moral work in the 
creature pardoned : then we draw down dan- 
gers upon the Christian system greater far 
than can ever be entailed upon it by its 
enemies. 

But there may be worse still than this. 
Worse there will be, if the believer in Christ 
nolds the doctrines without giving effect to 
it in his life; and worst of all if, while he 
holds it he not only is betrayed into the 
ordinary weaknesses or excesses of human 
nature, but forgets also, and derides or dis- 
regards those primal sanctions of natural 
morality, which vice itself is not always 
hardened enough to discard. The constitu- 
tion of the family, the ties between its mem- 


bers, the nature of the woman and of the 
man, the relation between them, and the 
relation of each of them to himself, to that 
God-given SELF, which is intrusted to every 
one of us to study and to revere, as well as to 
cleanse, to cherish, and to sanctify; these are 
regulated by laws the oldest, holiest, and 
most profound of all. Progress may be 
traced by its regard for them, which wil] 
decide whether it be a reality or an impos. 
ture; and Christianity itself would lose al] 
| its titles were it capable of an attempt to 
| disturb them. 

In the class of difficulties thus roughly 
_ suggested has been, as I believe, not, indeed, 
a legitimate, but a powerfully operative, cause 
for the increase of scepticism. 

But the worst remains to be told. Nega 
tion is in part, and it professes and believes 
itself to be altogether, an affair of the intel- 
lect. It proclaims, for example, that the 
reason why unbelief has (at the moment) s0 
much advanced, is that dogmas like those of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Sacraments, 
and the future Judgment have become in- 
sufferable to the cultivated human under. 
standing. The conviction which possesses 
my mind, and which I may find it difficult 
to express in an unexceptionable manner, is 
that the main operative cause which has 
stimulated the growth of negation is not 
intellectual, but moral; and is to be found 
in the increased and increasing dominion of 
the things seen over the things unseen. 

Such a proposition may at first sight ap 
pear to carry an odious meaning, Pharisaical m 
the worst sense of the word ; a meaning which 
would provoke, and might justify, an angry 
reply. It might be interpreted as implying 
that the elevation of moral character in in 
dividuals varied with and according to the 
amount of their dogmatic belief; a propo 
sition which in my view is untrue, offensive, 
and even absurd. Had I ever been inclined 
| to such a conception, the experience of my 
| life would long ago have undeceived me. 
|My meaning is a very different one. | 

speak of that which touches not this or that 
man only, but us all. We have altered the 
standard of wants; we have multiplied the 
demands of appetite ; we have established a 
new social tradition—one of those traditions 
which forms and guides us, apart from and 
|antecedently to thought or choice of out 
/own; we have created a new atmosphere, 
which we breathe into ourselves, and by 
breathing which our composition is modified 
| unawares, according to the ingredients which 
| that atmosphere contains. I do not say that 
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we are the creatures of our environment, for 
we have power to reflect upon and to control 
it. But reflection and control are exercised 
but little in comparison with the need for 
them ; and, in the absence of such exercise, 
it is the surrounding atmosphere, it is the 
accepted and ordinary standard, that both 
supplies the stock wherewith we individually 
begin the great adventure of the world, and 
that guides our life, except in the rare cases 
where depravity on one side, or Christian hero- 
jsm on the other, causes us to adopt a separate 
standard for ourselves. Where both range 
only within the zone marked out by fashion- 
able opinion, it is sadly easy to point out 
men of high virtue with little creed, and 
men of low virtue with much creed, in the 
discipline and conduct of their personal lives 
respectively. And, in the region of opinion, 
it often seems as if liberty and justice among 
men fared quite as well with the heterodox 
as with the orthodox. 

A large part of these grave and even 
terrible anomalies is no doubt due to the 
fact that to each of us personally our creed 
has come, not with the throes of struggle, 
sacrifice, and strong conviction, but rather 
with all we hold—an easy tenure !—by de- 
scent, through others, not from ourselves ; as 
matter of course, not of choice and effort ; so 
that it marks us like an outward badge, 
rather than pervades us as a principle and a 
power. 

But, on the other hand, how true it will 
be found that the sovereign tradition which 
has filled the air is the Christian tradition. 
This it is, which has made possible what 
without it would have been wholly beyond 
reach. This it is, -which carries noise- 
lessly into many minds and characters those 
opinions on behalf of virtue, of self-denial 
and of philanthropy, and the power of acting 
upon them, which are often found so honour- 
ably to distinguish creedless men. Just as 
many, who do not reject Christianity, know 
not why or how they came to hold it, so 
many, who have abjured Christianity, know 
not that in the best of their thought, their 
nature, and their practice they are appro- 
priating its fruits. What is the modern 
word altruism? As to its meaning, it is 
simply the second great commandment of 
the Christian law, which was “like unto the 
first.” As to its form, it is merely a disguise 
which has been put upon a borrowed idea, 
so that it fails to be traced to its true 
original. And this not by a conscious, but, 
if the phrase may be pardoned, by an un- 
conscious fraud. We find ourselves in pos- 
XXXI—53 











session of the code of Christian ethics, which 
has gradually pervaded life, institutions, 
manners, and has become so blended with 
our ordinary life that the memory of its 
divine origin has faded away, asthough it were 
like the title-deed of an inheritance which 
we hold by unquestioned use. If we wish 
to know what the Christian tradition has 
done for us, we must examine the moral 
standard of nations who differed from us 
mainly in not having it. For example, we 
must look to the Greeks of the fifth century 
before Christ, or the Romans at the period 
of the Advent, whose moral degradation was 
not less conspicuous than the intellectual 
splendour of the one, or the constructive 
political genius of the other. 

My twofold proposition is that we see 
before us an increased power of things seen, 
and that this increased power implies a 
diminishing hold upon us of things unseen. 
Throughout the history of mankind, the in- 
visible, and the future which is part of the 
invisible, have been in standing competition 
with what may be termed the things of this 
world. There has never been a time in 
human history to compare with the last half 
century in two vital respects: the multipli- 
cation of wealth, and the multiplication of 
the enjoyments which wealth procures. To 
take a familiar example : men (and the com- 
modities they depend on) now travel at (say) 
one-fourth of the former cost, just when they 
have an enlargement of their means to bear 
the cost of travelling. True, this change 
has gone, to an immense extent, towards 
the cure of actual want, and towards extend- 
ing the sphere of that sufficiency, that modest 
and humble comfort, which do not come 
within the scope of the present argument. 
But it has also extended largely to the spheres 
of leisure and of comparative affluence ; and 
in those spheres it is generally true that the 
apparatus of enjoyment has been immensely 
developed in small things and great, that 
wants and appetites have grown along with 
it, and that if “the world was too much 
with us” when Wordsworth wrote his noble 
sonnet, it is more with us now than it was 
then. Obviously, almost mathematically, 
the increased powers of worldly attraction 
disturb the balance of our condition, unless 
and until they are compensated by increased 
powers of unworldly attraction and elevation. 
Whence are such compensating powers to 
be had? I am afraid we can hardly say 
that, in the spheres now under view, there 
has been such a growth in unworldly motives 
and ideas, as to countervail the augmented 
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strength of worldly attachment. 
apprehend that, if the unseen world and the 
ideas belonging to it operate upon us with a 
proportionately diminished force, it follows, 
almost as a matter of course, that creeds, 
which belong to that circle of unseen asso- 
ciations, will be more dimly and therefore 
more feebly appreciated. Materialism as a 
formulated system is probably not upon 
the increase. Those who think as I am 
compelled to think, about the intellectual 
calibre of such a system, will hardly include 
such a growth among the objects of their 
apprehension. But the power of a silent, 
unavowed, unconscious materialism is a very 
different matter. I think Professor Max Miiller 
has said that without language there cannot 
be thought. And this I suppose is true of all 
organized and conscious thought. But there 
are in human nature a multitude of unde- 
veloped (so to speak) embryonic forces, of 
impress.ons received from without and find- 
ing a congenial soil within, which never make 


their way to maturity, or obtain a defined | 


place in our consciousness. My belief is that 
at this moment these unspoken.and untested, 
not thoughts, but rudiments of, thought, 
are at work among us and within us, and 
that were they translated or expanded into 
words their sense would be ao more nor less 
than the old vulgar sense of those who in all 
ages have held that after all this world is the 
only world we securely know, and that the 
only labour that is worth labouring, the only 
care worth caring, the only joy worth enjoy- 
ing, are the labour, the care, the joy that 
begin and end with it. What can be more 
natural (in the lower sense of nature) than 
that among those on whom this world really 
smiles, together with the increasing gravita- 
tion towards a terrestrial centre, a creeping 
palsy should silently come over the inward 
life? And how easy it is to understand that, 


when such a palsy has set in, a new and less | 


ungenial colour is imparted to whatever un- 
dermines the written Word, or the great 
Christian tradition, or in whatever other way 
repels, or blinds and deadens, the sense of the 
presence of God, and the reproaches of the 
voice within. So that it is not either real or 
pretended science, nor is it even the errors and 


excesses of believers, illegitimately charged | 


upon belief, that form the root of the mischief. 


It is the increased force within us of all | 


which is sensuous and worldly that furnishes 
every sceptical argument, good, bad, or in- 
different, with an unseen ally, and that re- 
cruits many adisciple of the negative teaching. 
He indeed dreams that by the free admis- 


Ana 1! 


| sion of doubt he is paying homage to truth, 

when in reality he is only pampering the 
inferior life, by allowing fresh coadjutorg 
with unexamined credentials, to enter ang 
to reinforce its already overweening power, 
A latent conspiracy is established, and two 
knights ride forth together to the war, one 
of them fairly exhibiting his countenanee, 
but the other with his vizor on. 

And the chain of cause and consequence 
is something like this. The Christian Creed 
generates a Christian tradition of idea and 
conduct. Of this tradition men do not dis. 
own the precepts ; they only deny the paren- 
tage. And then there appears some great 
thinker, some really venerable man, who has 
learned to cherish piety while he discards 
dogma. ‘The next order of operators in the 
field carry the work a stage further, and 
cherish morality while they discard piety. 
And the anti-moral, anti-spiritual force, 
that is strong even if it be hidden in 
us all, using what is substantive in the 
work as a cover for what is destructive, looks 
on with complacency and swells the chorus 
of applause. The sceptical argument is in 
reality little more than a graft, set into and 
deriving its life and energy mainly from a 
tree stronger and more enduring than itself. 

I must, however, in drawing these obser- 
vations to a close, for a moment change my 
tone. In their nature apologetic, they them- 
selves require an apology ; and an apology, 
too, which is also in the nature of protest. 
They are intended to meet, so far as they go, 
a state of things peculiar and perhaps without 
example, in which multitudes of men call 
into question the foundations of our religion 
and the prerogatives of our sacred books, 
without any reference to either their capacity 
or their opportunities for so grave an under- 
taking. In other matters, qualification must 
be known or shown; in religion it is taken 
for granted. 





We have to bring equally into view, on the 
one side and on the other, two great propo 
sitions. On the one hand our religion stands 
on the foundation of free and intelligent 
assent. On the other hand every man, what- 
| ever be his position, founds, and reasonably, 
| nay, necessarily founds, the actions and ex- 





periences of his life principally upon trust. 
| Upon trust, no doubt, which is both m 
telligent and free: but still upon érust. 
| Upon trust, sometimes in particular indivi 
duals, sometimes upon traditions which are im 
| a narrower or wider sphere the traditions of 
his race. Every one acting a responsible 
‘part in the world, be it great or small, and 
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be it acted with or without consciousness | forms of temptation from the path of duty. 


of its character, is continually working for 
others as well as for himself; is establishing 


| 


Inquiry should be undertaken when it can 
be made the subject of effective prosecution. 


and verifying on behalf of others, and in | But if we have not the means of effective 
lieu of others, intellectual conclusions or ma- | prosecution, the so-called inquiry is a pre- 


terial facts, which are needful for human 
life, but which the conditions of human life 
do not permit men in each case to establish 
and verify for themselves. Still, to establish 
and verify for ourselves is best. Independent 
knowledge is to be preferred where, and as, 
itcan be had. The limiting law is found in 
eapacity and in opportunity. Let us examine, 
where we can: where we cannot, let us refuse 
toseek refuge in the falsehood of a pretended 
examination. 

But it seems to be beyond doubf that, more 
perhaps in these days than of old, numbers 
both of women and of men question the 
religion delivered to them from of old with- 
out or in excess of both capacity and oppor- 
tunity. The turn and training of the mind, 
the nature of callings and pursuits, make it 
for some of us reasonable and necessary to 
put the great historic revelation on its trial 
as to its evidences of fact and doctrine, and 
its relation to the character and condition of 
man. This searching process is thoroughly 


normal, and its application to the subject 


matter, and the commonly affirmative results 
of its application through so many ages, have 
continually added force to the authority with 
which the Gospel lays claim to our assent 
and our obedience. 

As to the mass of mankind, however, 
reason teaches that the presumption is for 
each man in favour of that which he has 
received, until he has found solid cause to 
question it. 
the things received which ought in all cases 
to be put upon its defence, and to show its 


credentials : credentials not necessarily in | 
terms of demonstration, but of rational like- | 


lihood. But untested doubt, which often 
makes a lodgment in our minds, is a danger- 
ous and in the main an unlawful guest. It 
assumes unawares, and in default of examina- 
tion, the attitude of demonstrated negation. 
It paralyses action; it casts into the shade 
the sense of duty, and of the Divine pre- 
sence encompassing us in all our ways ; and 
it reduces the pulse of our moral health. 
Doubt may emancipate us. It may enslave 
us. But it must be either. a friend or an 
enemy : it cannot be a neutral. And those 
doubts, which cannot be tested, ought not to 
be entertained as having a title to affect con- 
duct or belief. And such inquiries as, from 
being inadequate, are illusory, are but fresh 





It is doubt and not belief, of | 





tence and an imposture; and, under its 
name, we become the mere victims of as- 
sumptions due to prejudice, to fashion, to 
propensity, to appetite, to the insidious 
pressure of the world-power, to temptation 
in every one of its Protean shapes. The 
universal call of man is for each to regulate 
his own proper conduct in his own proper 
sphere. A noble task for all, but an arduous 
task ; a task so arduous that none can perform 
it in perfection. Duty does not require us to 
arrive at conclusions on 


* Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,” 


much less on the yet deeper and darker 
speculations which lie beyond, and which, so 
far as they are formidable, all run up into 
one single, one perhaps impenetrable problem, 
the presence and action of evil in the world. 
The Christian faith and the Holy Scriptures 
arm us with the means: of neutralising and 
repelling the assaults of evil in and from 
ourselves. That isa practical answer. Mist 
may rest upon the surrounding landscape, 
but our own path is visible from hour to 
hour, from day to day. 
* T do not ask tv see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 

Speculation, which is purposeless, becomes 
irreverent ; and irreverent speculation on the 
doings and designs of God, by those who 
believe in Hin, is itself a sin. “To leave the 
duty of governing conduct, to which every- 
one of us is called, for other functions to 
which we are not called, unless the power of 
following them effectually proves our voca- 
tion for the work, is morally to pass from 
food to famine. It isasif one who possesses 
a piece or two of crockery full of cracks, 
should announce that he desires to give a 
sumptuous banquet to the neighbourhood. 

But besides acknowledging that the proper 
pre-conditions of legitimate inquiry are ade- 
quate capacity and adequate opportunity, 
and deploring the course of those who treat 
naked and unreasoned doubt as casting a 
burden of proof upon belief, we must bear 
in mind that religious inquiry, though it 
may raise conflicting issues, is not like a suit 
between parties who meet upon equal terms, 
or the conflict of emperors warring for a 
territory in dispute. Our Saviour astonished 
the people because, instead of being lost in 
the mazes of arbitrary and vicious excres- 
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cences that darkened the face of religion, 
He taught them “ with authority, and not as 
the Scribes.” Taught them with authority, 
that is to say, with the title to command, and 
with the force of command. 


the laws of our nature, or in a kingdom of 
grace, that revelation not only illuminates, 
but binds. Like the credentials of an 
earthly ambassador, it is just and necessary 
that the credentials of that revelation should 
be tested. But if it be found genuine, if 
we have proofs of its being genuine equal to 
those of which in the ordinary concerns of life 
reason acknowledges the obligatory character, 
then we find ourselves to be not independent | 
beings engaged in an optional inquiry, but | 
the servants of a Master, the pupils of a| 
Teacher, the children of a Father, and each | 
of us already bound with the bonds which | 
those relations imply ; then head and knee 


If God has | 
given us a revelation of His will, whether in | 


| must bow before the Eternal, and the Diving 
| will must be embraced and followed by may 
_ with all his heart, with all his mind, with ajj 
his soul, and with all his strength. 

I have yet one more closing word. I haye 
desired to make this humble offering at the 
shrine of Christian belief in general, and 
have sought wholly to avoid the questions 
which concern this or that particular form of 
it. For there is acommon cause, which war. 
rants and.requires common efforts. Far be 
from me the intention hereby to undervalue 
particular beliefs. I have not intentionally 


said a word to disparage them. It will in my 


view be an evil day, and a day of calamity, 
when men are tempted, even by the vision 
of a holy object, to abate, in any region or 
in the smallest fraction, the authority of 
conscience, or to forget that the supreme 
title and the supreme efficacy of truth lie 
in its integrity. 
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PART I. 


IR WALTER SCOTT, “the whole world’s 
darling,” and the “‘ beloved writer who 

has made a chief part in the happiness of 
many young lives,” died more than fifty 
years ago. No author probably has given 
more pleasure to old as well as to young, but 
he has done far more than this, and for eleva- 
tion of purpose, for purity of tone, and 
for the sweet humane spirit that breathes 


through all he wrote, deserves to rank with | 
What Scott was | 


the benefactors of the race. 
as a man, and what he did as a writer, is 
not, I fear, so familiar to youthful readers of 
our day as every one must wish who honours, 
as it deserves to be honoured, one of the 
greatest names in our literature. 

Now I want in this talk to say why I 
think Sir Walter merits our love and admi- 
ration not as an author only, but as a man. 
Indeed, his works and his character are so 
closely linked together that it is impossible 
to view them apart. The charm of Scott’s 
nature pervades every page of his writings, 
and there we see, as in a mirror, his con- 
tempt for what is ignoble, his love of nature 
and of country, his moral purity and that 
gentleness which, as one of Shakespeare’s 
shepherds tells us, is the mark of a gentle- 
man. The subject perhaps will be made 
most interesting by giving a short account of 


Scott’s life, and those of my young reader 
who are already acquainted with the outlines 
of the beautiful story will not, I hope, object 


to hearing them once more. I can promise 
them that the narrative shall be brief, and 
I do not think it will be dull. 

Walter Scott’s ancestors won the repute 
tion they possessed in Border forays, and he 
delighted in tracing his relationship to Auld 
Wat of Harden, of whom, as of other Moss 
troopers, his grandmother had many a story 
to tell. His father, a Writer to the Signet in 

Edinburgh, or, as we say in England, a soli- 
citor, was a shrewd, serious man of business 
‘of the best Scottish type; to his mother, a 
| good, affectionate woman, the daughter of a 
physician, Scott used to say he was it 
| debted for many a striking story of the past 
| that was stored up inher memory. Walter, 
‘one of a large family, was born in Edin- 
‘burgh, August 15th, 1771. An_ infantile 
complaint made the boy lame, and this lame- 
‘ness was his companion for life. In some 
ways it was an advantage. The child was 
sent into the country, and “when the day 
| was fine,” he writes, “I was usually carried 
‘out and laid down beside an old shepherd 
among the crags and rocks round which he 
fed his sheep. Here I delighted to roll 
about all day long in the midst of the flock, 
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and the sort of fellowship I thus formed with | 


the sheep and lambs impressed my mind with 
a degree of affectionate feeling towards them 
which lasted throughout life. The impa- 
tience of a child soon inclined me to struggle 


with my infirmity, and I began by degrees to 
stand, to walk, and torun.” The happiness 
of these baby days at Sandy-knowe is re- 
called in some beautiful lines in the introduc- 
tion to the third canto of ‘“ Marmion.” After 


Noruam Castle. 


(** Marmion.”’) 


saying that poetic impulse was given “ by 
the green hill and clear blue heaven,” the 
poet adds : 


‘* Tt was a barren scene, and wild, 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 
But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruined wall. 
I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its round surveyed.” 


There he gained an early love of nature and 
of the ballads recited by the country people. 
Even in early boyhood he read immensely 


and forgot nothing. Gradually he became 
strong, and was sent to school, where, despite 
his lameness, he showed great physical 
energy, and also gained his first laurels as a 
story-teller. At thirteen, while staying with 
his aunt at Kelso, a place very dear to him 
afterwards, not only for its beauty, but from 
these youthful memories, he became ac- 
uainted with “ Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
oetry,” and from that hour ballad poetry 


had for Scott an irresistible fascination. “I 


| remember well,” he says, “the spot where I 


read these volumes for the first time. It 
| was beneath a large platanus-tree in the 
ruins of what had been intended for an old- 
fashioned arbour in the garden. The sum- 
mer day sped onward so fast that, notwith- 
standing the sharp appetite of thirteen, I 
forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for 
with anxiety, and was still found entranced 
in my intellectual banquet. To read and to 
‘remember was in this instance the same 
thing, and henceforth I overwhelmed my 
| school-fellows and all who would hearken to 
| me with tragical recitations from the ballads 
of Bishop Percy. The first time too I 
could scrape a few shillings together, which 
were not common occurrences with me, I 
bought unto myself a copy of these beloved 
volumes; nor do I believe I ever read a book 
half so frequently, or with half the enthusi- 
asm. To this period also I can trace dis- 
| tinctly the awaking of that delightful feel- 
_ing for the beauties of natural objects which 
| has never since deserted me.” 














| 
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Then followed an apprenticeship to his 
father, but Scott’s work as lawyer’s clerk 
was suspended in the second year by a severe 
attack of illness. The youth, as he lay in 
bed, was not allowed to talk, but he plunged 


into romantic literature with the utmost | 


ardour and delight. Once more in sound 
health he returned to his desk, and spent his 
days of leisure in roaming over the country, 
so that his father said he was better fitted 
for a pedlar than a lawyer. This, how- 


ever, was not just. Scott was never ap 
idler, and showed already in those young 
days of what sterling stuff he was made 
Whatever he did was done with his might 
| ° ou” 
_and fond though he was of enterprise and of 
an out-of-door life, he was never afraid of 
drudgery. ‘ Labour,” he said in after yearg 
‘is absolutely the charter by which we hold 
| existence,” and you will see as we go on how 
| nobly he acted on this principle. A delight. 
| ful companion -Scott must have proved in 








Sr. Mary’s Locu, 
(* Marmion.”) 


those young days, for his good-humour was 
inexhaustible, and so were his stories; he 
was full of courage too, and in spite of his 
lameness was ever foremost in enterprises 
that involved danger and great physical 
exertion. 

“Eh me!” said a companion in one of 
Scott’s wild rambles, “sic an endless fund o’ 


humour and drollery as he then had wi’ him. | 


Never ten yards but we were either laugh- 
ing or roaring and singing. Wherever we 


stopped how brawlie he suited himself to | 


everybody! He aye did as the lave did; 
never made himsel’ the great man or took 


? 


| ony airs in the company.” Modesty, indeed, 
| was conspicuous in Scott throughout life, 
and the most popular writer of the century 
| displayed perhaps the least consciousness of 
genius, After a time he left his fathers 
| branch of the profession, and was called to 
'the bar. He was not successful as a barris- 
iter; but ultimately gained a good legal 
appointment, and his knowledge of law, 
which was by no means slight, was turned 
to admirable account in the novels. To the 
shrewd sagacity for which his countrymen 
are credited, Scott united an ardent imagina- 
tion and a depth. of feeling which, though 
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kept under stern restraint, was at times 
overpowering. There were moments when 
his best friends felt that his world was not 
theirs, and that he needed to fight his own 
battle in solitude and silence. An early dis- 
appointment in love left its mark upon the 
poet for life; but his marriage, not, long 
after, proved on the whole a happy one, and 
at the age of twenty-six a man with Scott's 
love of literature and of nature, and with a 
capacity for work only to be matched by 
that of his friend Southey, was not likely to 
indulge too much in vain regrets. Mean- 
while, by his long and frequent rambles 
through the Border country he loved so 
warmly, as well as by his studies in Ger- 
man and in the ballad literature of Scotland, 
he was, as a friend said, “ making himself,” 
and preparing, though apparently without 
knowing it, for the real work of his life. 
His first appearance in print was as a trans- 
lator of Biirger’s ‘‘ Lenore and Wild Hunts- 
man,” and he afterwards translated Goethe’s 
early drama, Goetz. This, too, was the 
period of his original ballads, which show 
some of the fire and energy with which the 


et was soon to electrify the world in the: 


“Lay” and “ Marmion.” None but a true 
poet could have written lines like these : 


“‘ Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
‘Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 
What sullen roar comes down the gale 
And drowns the hunter’s pealing horn? 


“ Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 
The mountain bull comes thundering on. 


** Fierce on the hunter’s quivered band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns with black hoof and horn, the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow.” 


Writing of these verses the poet Campbell 
said, “I have repeated them so often on the 
north bridge (of Edinburgh) that the whole 
fraternity of coachmen know me by tongue as 


I pass.” Scoft’s poetry, indeed, abounds in 
the vigorous, rushing lines which no one 
familiar with them in youth is likely to 
forget in after years. In 1802 appeared 
“The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” the 
fruit of many a hunt for ballads in the wild 
Border country. It was the poet’s first great 
literary success, and it is still more interest- 
ing because it showed unmistakeably the bent 
of his genius. Those volumes are, as it were, 
the blossoms from which came the rich and 
abundant fruit of after years. 

Three years after the “Minstrelsy” the 





‘Lay of the Last Minstrel ” was published ; ° 
and this brilliant and picturesque poem made 
Scott’s name familiar all over England. How 
well he deserved his fame I shall try to 
show a little later on. The sale of the 
“Lay ” was immense, that of “ Marmion,” 
which followed in three years, still larger, 
and this, followed by the “Lady of the 
Lake,” raised Scott’s reputation to the highest 
point as the writer of verse. He took the 
reading world captive, obtained such sums 
for his work as no poet had ever before re- 
ceived, and yet showed no sign of elation at 
this unbounded popularity. Literary vanity 
is the foible of weak men. Scott was one 
of the manliest, and, indeed, so far from 
being proud of his verse was inclined to 
under-estimate it. When his little girl was 
asked how she liked the “Lady of the Lake,” 
she replied with perfect simplicity, “Oh, I 
have not read it ; papa says there is nothing 
so bad for young people as reading bad 
poetry.” The story is told also of his eldest 
boy coming home from the High School at 
Edinburgh with blood upon his cheeks. He 
had been fighting with a boy who had called 
him a lassie, On inquiry it turned out that 
he had been called the Lady of the Lake, 
which he thought an imputation on his man- 
liness—for he had never heard of the poem. 
Scott was about forty years old when the 
“Lady of the Lake” appeared. Three years 
later “ Rokeby” was published, and two 
years after that the “Lord of the Isles.” 
Before this, however, he felt that his reign 
as the “ Monarch of Parnassus” was approach- 
ing its close, and that Lord Byron, who gave 
him this title, was taking his place in public 
opinion, And Scott never doubted that the 
public had chosen rightly. They may have 
done so in this case, but poetry is far too fine 
a thing to be estimated by the popularity it 
attains, and Sir Walter, who received thou- 
sands of pounds for his verses, knew well that 
Wordsworth, who gained nothing, was his 
superior in this divine art. You must not sup- 
pose that poetry was Scott’s only work at this 
time. He was Sheriff of Selkirkshire, he was 
a clerk of Session, an appointment that oceu- 
pied him four to six hours daily for six 
months out of the twelve, he wrote for the 
Quarterly Review, he edited an edition of 
Dryden’s works in eighteen volumes, and 
was preparing an edition of the works of 
Swift in nineteen. Unfortunately, too, he 
had entered into partnership with his 
printers, and this, the one great blunder of 
Scott’s life which affected him till its close, 
involved constant labour and anxiety. 
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In his early married days he had a pretty 
cottage at Lasswade, six miles from Edin- 
burgh, to which in after days he looked back- 
ward with delight. Afterwards he removed 
to Ashestiel, near Selkirk, and ‘a more beau- 
tiful residence for a poet could not be con- 
ceived.” His biographer gives a pleasant 
picture of an old-fashioned garden, with 
holly hedges and broad green terrace walks, 
and a deep ravine close under the windows, 
down which ran through thick foliage a 
mountain rivulet on its way to the Tweed. 
Around were the green hills, and the whole 
scene was one of pastoral repose. Let us see 








what Scott was in his home at this joyous 
period of his life. Two boys and two girls 
formed the family circle, unless to the chil- 
dren we add the dogs, which seemed a part 
of the household. 

Scott was in the habit of rising at five in 
the morning and beginning work at six, so 
that between nine and ten, when the family 
met for breakfast, he had done enough, as he 
said, “to break the neck of the day’s work.” 
Two hours’ more labour after the morning 
meal left him free for the day, and it was 
his rule to be on horseback by one o'clock. 
To visitors he seemed like a man of leisure, 





Ben Venve anp Loca Acwray. 
(“* Lady of the Lake.’’) 


but this was because he knew how to make 
the best use of his time. His maxim was 
“never to be doing nothing.” 

Scott’s horse, Brown Adam, was perfectly 
quiet with his master, but would not allow 
any one else to mount him, and broke the 
arm of one groom and the leg of another 
when they tried to do so. “Camp was at 
this time the constant parlour dog. He was 
very handsome, very intelligent, and natu- 
rally very fierce, but gentle as a lamb among 
the children. As for the more locomotive 
Douglas and Percy he kept one window of 
his study open whatever might be the state 
of the weather, that they might leap out 
and in as the fancy moved them.” “He 





seemed,” Lockhart adds, “to consult not only 
their bodily welfare, but their feelings in the 
human sense. He was a gentleman even to 
his dogs.” Camp died at his master’s house 
in Edinburgh, and Scott excused himself from 
dining out that day on account of “ the death 
of a dear old friend.” Like their playmates, 
Camp and the greyhounds, the children had 
at all times free access to their father’s study, 
who never considered their prattle as any 
disturbance, and would break off in his work 
at their request to repeat a ballad or a 
legend. He taught them to think nothing 
of danger, and as they grew older accustomed 
them to his reckless delight in fording dan- 
gerous streams. “Without courage,” he 
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said, “there cannot be truth ; and without 
truth there can be no other virtue.” “No 
man,” says Scott’s biographer, “cared less 
about popular admiration and applause, but 
for the least chill cn the affection of any near 
and dear to him, he had the sensitiveness of 
a maiden.” 


“He considered it as the highest study, as well 
as the sweetest pleasure of a parent, to be the com- 
panion of his children ; he shared in their little joys 
and sorrows, and made his kind, informal instruc- 
tions to blend so easily and playfully with the cur- 
rent of their own sayings and doings, that so far 
from regarding him with any distant awe, it was 
never thought that any sport or diversion could go 
on in the right way unless papa were of the party, or 


that the rainiest day could be dull so he were at 
| home.’’ 

| And not only his own children but all 
children were dear to Scott, and learnt to 
| love him; so too did their four-footed “ fel- 
| low-mortals.” Dogs and horses readily at- 
| tach themselves to the masters who love 
them, but Scott had still humbler friends 
| and followers. One day upon starting from 
| Abbotsford with a number of guests for a 
| grand coursing match, his daughter Anne, 
| screaming with laughter, exclaimed, “Papa, 
papa, I knew you could never think of going 
| without your pet.” The pet was a little pig 
that had formed a strong attachment to 





Mrtrose ABBEY. 
(“‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.”) 


Scott, and was constantly eager to follow 
him when he rode out with his dogs. He 
was troubled also with a similar proof of 
regard on the part of an affectionate hen. 
When at Ashestiel, as there was no church 


within seven miles, Scott read the prayers | 


and lessons of the day to his household and 


to neighbours who liked to attend, and then | 


in fine weather he would walk with his 


family to some favourite spot and have a/| 


cold dinner in the open air. He had his 


Bible by heart, and on these occasions would | 
give biblical lessons to his children in a way | 


they could understand and enjoy. 

He was forty-one years old when he re- 
moved from Ashestiel, and bought the estate 
of Abbotsford, with its small farmhouse and 


one hundred acres of land. How the acres 
increased by constant purchases, and how 
the cottage was changed by the magician’s 
| art into a castle, or as he preferred to call it, 
“an old Scottish manor-house,” which is 
now visited by pilgrims from all parts of the 
world, I must not stay here to tell. The 
most brilliant memories of Scott are asso- 
ciated with Abbotsford, and so also are the 
saddest. He wished to found a family, and 
now within sixty years after his death he has 
but one direct descendant living. It would 
be unjust, however, to accuse Scott of a mere 
‘vulgar ambition. With all his worldly saga- 
city, he was ruled by his imagination, and 
| this, as has been pointed out, is the clue to 
what seem like the contradictions of his cha- 
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racter. Anything like pretension or purse- 
pride was utterly alien to his nature. He 
honoured worth in the poor as much as in 
the rich, and, as one of his dependants said, 
treated them all as if they were blood rela- 
tions. 

The removal from Ashestiel to Abbotsford, 
five miles lower down the Tweed, opens a 
new era in Sir Walter’s life. He never ceased 
to be a poet, for, like Shakespeare, he was of 
imagination all compact, and year by year 
learned more of nature’s secrets, but at this 
time his best work in verse was done. I 
think then that before following his steps 
while he takes possession of a new world as 
the greatest of romance writers, it may be 
well to try and understand the work he did 
asa poet. And in the first place I should 
like to point out why I think that youthful 
readers of poetry may judge of Scott un- 
fairly. The poetry with which they are 
familiar is chiefly reflective, and is full of 
self-consciousness. The modern poet seldom 
looks directly at the world of nature, but 
views it as it is mirrored in his own heart. 
He is not content to tell what he sees, but 
links natural objects to personal emotion, 
and to subtle moods of mind. This is done 
in all the finest work of Wordsworth ; it is 
done to a large extent by Lord Tennyson, and 
the late Mr. Browning. And many a small 
versifier of the day follows the vein of these 
great poets, and while striving to be profound 
succeeds only in being obscure. Scott be- 
longs to a different order of poets. He is 
essentially the poet of action, and although 
there runs through all his verse a sweet 
undercurrent of feeling, its most prominent 
characteristic is force of representation. 
What he could do he has done admirably. 
He can tell a tale in verse with a pictu- 
resqueness and glow of poetic fire that has 
never been surpassed. He can describe a 
battle with a vividness unequalled by any 
poet since Homer; he can make. the pulses 
bound with the love of country, he can 
sing a song with the sweetness and pathos 
of our Elizabethan poets, his pictures of 
nature are always accurate, and he has abun- 
dant invention. These are splendid gifts, 
and to them I may add the healthy, out-of- 
door freshness of his verse, and the way in 
which it clings to the memory. There is no 
poet perhaps whose lines are more easy to 
remember, few poets whose best passages 
are more worthy of remembrance. There 
was a time when there was not an educated 
boy or girl in England who had not read 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” “ Marmion,” 











and “The Lady of the Lake.” I hope there 
are not many now, and that such passages 
as the Introduction. to the “Lay,” ang 
the noble opening of the sixth canto; many 
a striking scene from “ Marmion,” and espe. 
cially Scott’s supreme effort, the description 
of the Battle of Flodden, as well as several 
of the most animated pictures in “The Lady 
of the Lake,” have not only been read and 
re-read but committed tomemory. Much of 
“Marmion,” his finest poem, was com 
in the open air, and in the saddle, and the 
impetuosity of the verse expresses the mood 
of the writer. He said in after years that 
he had many a grand gallop amongst the 
braes when thinking of ‘ Marmion.” At that 
time the invasion of the French was ex. 
pected, and Scott worked with his usual 
energy as a cavalry volunteer. “In the in. 
tervals of drilling he used to delight in walk. 
ing his powerful black steed up and dow 
by himself upon the Portobello sands within 
the beating of the surge ; and now and then 
he would plunge in his spurs, and go off as 
if at the charge, with the spray dashing 
about him. As they returned to town, he 
often pa himself beside a friend, and re 
peated the verses that he had been compos 
ing during these pauses of their exercises.” 
Now I think this passage from the bio 
graphy is very significant, and will help us 
to understand and appreciate the character- 
istics of Scott’s poetry. Wordsworth’s study, 
too, as his maidservant truly said, was in the 
open air. He was “always booing about,” a 
silent, meditative man, who “talked a deal 
to hissel’,” 


“ And murmured to the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.” 


With great depth of feeling Wordsworth 
was shy and cold in manner, seldom speaking 
to the children or country folk that crossed 
him in his walks, and seldom seen to smile. 
He was, as he said, one of the happiest of 
men, but he did not circulate his happiness. 
“He was not,” said a Cumberland farmer, “a 
man as folks could crack wi’, nor not a man 
as could crack wi’ folks.” ‘“ Many a time,” he 
added, ‘ I’ve seed him a-takin’ his family out 
in a string and niver geein’ the deariest bit 
of notice to ’em; standin’ by hissel’, and 
stoppin’ behind agapin’, wi’ his jaws workin’ 
the whoal time; but niver no cracking wi 
them nor no pleasure in ’*em—a desolate- 
minded man ye kna.” And the good man 
added that it was “poetry that did it—a 
queer thing that would like enough cause 
him to be desolate.” 
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In character no two good men could be 
more opposed than Wordsworth and Scott, 
and as poets the contrast between them is as 
striking. Wordsworth’s finest work was 
done in lonely rambles among the hills where, 
“with an eye made quiet by the power of 
harmony and the deep power of joy,” he 
saw “into the life of things.” Scott, with 
more blood in his veins, did not so much 
contemplate Nature as delight in her. Enough 


‘for him that he could rejoice in the sight of 


her beauty, feel her breath upon his cheeks, 
listen to her manifold voices, and gain, not a 
new faculty of interpretation, but a fuller 
sense of enjoyment. His genius was fed 
less upon meditation than on action, and 
there is a strength and swiftness of movement 
in his verse which carries the reader with it. 
Now I want my young readers to judge of 
Scott’s poetry in itself, and not to com- 
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pare it with poetry of an entirely different 
order. It has faults which will not be found 
in poets who brood over their lines with 


loving anxiety and care, but in spite of care- , 


lessness and of a flow of verse too little under 
restraint, it has merits which the more artful 
poetry of eur day seems to lack, and which 
no English poet can be said to share with 
Scott. The greatness of his fame as a novelist 
has done much to lessen his reputation as a 
poet for readers and critics are unwilling to 
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believe that an author can be highly distin- 
guished in two departments of art; and Sir 
Walter’s general disparagement of his poems 
has, perhaps, increased the disposition to 
estimate them too lightly. 

Here we must pause for the present. Next 
month we shall resume our “Talk” with the 
publication of “ Waverley,” the first of those 
romances which so quickly gained for them- 
selves and their author an imperishable place 
in English literature. 




















A BALLADE OF THE PRINCE OF ALL. 


** Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.” 


By ROBERT RICHARDSON. 


A LWAY is the soul of man a craver 
~ Of beauty and peace and righteousness ; 
But faint hearts falter, and weak wills waver 
In the sordid’ conflict and bitter stress ; 
And the world grows more and Thou art less, 
And Satan’s arm hath the strength of ten— 
Christ Jesu, pity our helplessness, 


Assoil the sorrows of sinful men. 


The pride of life, ’tis a subtle enslaver, 
Betraying man’s soul with a soft caress ; 
Than the hearts of most. his heart is braver 

Who never hath known the Siren’s kiss, 

And hath no dark moments to confess 
With issues reaching beyond his ken— 

Christ Jesu, pity our heedlessness, 


Assoil the sorrows of sinful men. 


With shadowed faces we seek Thy favour, 
Earth-moiled rags are our mortal dress ; 
The wine of life had a strong sweet savour, 
But its lees were gall and bitterness. 

There is but one God can ban or bless, 
And the world must turn to Him again— 
Christ Jesu, pity our faithlessness, 


Assoil the sorrows of sinful men. 


ENVOY. 
Prince of the kings of the earth, World-Saviour, 
When Thou comest into Thy kingdom, then 
Remember in ruth our sad behaviour— 


Assoil the sorrows of sinful men. 








SOCIALISM. 


By Proressozr FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Aurnor or ‘‘THeEIsM,’’ ETO. 


VI.—NATIONALISATION OF THE LAND. 


ROCIALISM proposes to reconstruct and 

reorganize society. It has the merit of 
being not merely critical, but also, in inten- 
tion at least, constructive. It seeks not 
simply to pull down, but also to build up; 
it would pull down only to build up; and it 
even would, so far as possible, begin to build 
up before pulling down, in order that society, 
in passing from its old to its new mode of 
life, may not for a moment be left house- 
less. 

It has often been said that Socialism has 
shown itself much stronger in criticism than 
in construction. I cannot altogether assent to 
the statement. Socialism is nowhere weaker, 
it seems to me, than in its criticism of the 
chief doctrines of political economy. It is 
weak all over, because it has not had sufficient 
critical discernment to apprehend the essen- 
tial laws of economic life. The leading repre- 
sentatives of Socialism, and especially the 
founders of the principal early schools of 
French Socialism, have shown no lack of con- 
structive ingenuity. Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
and Comte were men of quite exceptional 
constructive power. They were unsuccessful 
constructors, not owing to any want of con- 
structive ability, but because they had not a 
solid foundation of principles on which to 
construct, and chose some very bad materials 


with which to construct. Fourier, for example, | 


displayed an extraordinary ingenuity in plan- 
ning his phalanges and phalansteres ; but of 


course it was wasted, for he was trying to | 


accomplish the impossible, believing that he 
could so alter the conditions of life as to 
insure every person against requiring to do 
any hard or disagreeable work, secure to him 


eight meals a day, and provide him in abun- | 


dance with all known pleasures, and even with 
many peculiar to the new era of existence. 
If, however, by saying that Socialists have 
been more successful in criticism than in con- 
struction, is merely meant, that they have 
been more successful in pointing out the evils 
of our present social condition than in indi- 
cating efficient remedies for them, the state- 
ment is undoubtedly true; but it is true of 
many others than Socialists, and is no very 
severe censure. It is for all of us nine 4 


easier to trace the existence and operation 
of social evils than to find the remedies 
for them ; to detect the faults of any actual 


system of society than to devise another 
which would be free from them, and free at 
the same time from other faults as bad or 
worse. Yet we must not on that account 
undervalue the criticism of social institutions 
and the exposure of what is defective and 
injurious in them. We shall never cure un- 
less we’ know thoroughly what are the evils 
we ought to cure. In so far as socialistic criti- 
cism is true; in so far as it fixes our atten- 
tion upon the poverty, misery, and wickedness 
round us—upon what is weak and wasteful, 
unjust and pernicious, in the existent consti- 
tution, of society—and compels us to look at 
them closely, and to take them fully to heart: 
so far it does us real service. 

But Socialists, as I began by saying, do 
not confine themselves to criticism. They 
make positive constructive proposals. One of 
these proposals is the subject of the present 
paper. 

Nationalise the land. Private property in 
land is unjust in itself and injurious in its 
consequences. The land is of right the pro- 
perty of the nation, and in order that the 
/nation may enjoy its right, labour reach its 
just reward, and pauperism be abolished, 
what is above all needed is the expropria- 
tion of landlords. This is what Mr. Henry 
George, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, and many 
others recommend as a cure for the chief ills 
under which society is languishing. In early 
youth I myself held the views which they 
maintain, having become acquainted to some 
extent with a man whose name should not be 
forgotten in connection with this doctrine— 
a man of talent, almost of genius, an eloquent 
writer, as eloquent a talker—Patrick Edward 

Dove, the author, among other works, of a 
“Theory of Human Progression” and “ Ele- 
ments of Political Science,” in which he advo- 
cated the nationalisation of the land ardently 
}and skilfully. No one, perhaps, has more 
clearly and forcibly argued that the rent- 
value of the soil is not the creation of the 
| cultivator, nor of the landlord, but of the 
| whole labour of the country, and, therefore, 
| should be allocated to the nation ; that this 
_ would allow of the abolition of all customs 
}and excise, and the imposition of a single 
tax of a kind inexpensive to collect ; that it 
| would unite the agricultural and manufac- 
| turing classes into one common interest, and 
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would secure to every labourer his share of 
the previous labour of the community, &c. I 
have long ceased, however, to believe in 
land nationalisation as a panacea for social 
misery. 

I deny that individual property in land is 
unjust, and, consequently, that justice de- 
mands the nationalisation of land. It is 
necessary, however, to explain precisely what 
I understand by this denial. I do not mean 
by it, then, that an individual may justly 





claim an absolute proprietorship in land, an | 


unlimited right alike to use or abuse land. 
Nay, I wholly disbelieve that any man can 
possibly acquire a right to such absolute 
proprietorship in anything. All human 
rights of proprietorship are limited—and 
limited in two directions—limited both by 
the law of perfect duty, and the legitimate 
claims of our fellow men ; or, as the Theist 
and Christian may prefer to say, by the 
rights of God, and by the rights of society. 
If we have an absolute right to anything, it 
would seem that it must be to our own lives, 
yet we have no absolute right to them. We 
are morally bound to sacrifice our lives, 
whenever a great cause, whenever God’s 
service, demands the sacrifice. Thus with- 
out an absolute right of property even in 
our own selves, we can still less have an ab- 
solute right of property in anything else. 
By no labour or price can we purchase an 
absolute right in anything, and so, of course, 
not in land. ‘The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof ; the world, and they that 
dwell therein.” If these words be true (and 
Socialists often quote them as true), most 
certainly no man can reasonably regard him- 
self as the absolute proprietor of any portion 
of the earth; but just as certainly can no 
man reasonably regard himself as the abso- 
lute proprietor of any portion of its fulness, 
or even of his own limbs, faculties, or life. 
In the strict or absolute sense there is but 
one Proprietor in the universe. No man’s 
proprietorship is more than tenancy and 
stewardship. 

But our rights of property in land, as in 
everything else, being thus necessarily sub- 
ordinate to the sovereignty and limited by 
the moral law of God, they cannot possibly 
be absolute and unlimited as against society. 
The individual is a member of society ; con- 
nected with it in many ways, benefited by 
it in many ways, indebted to it in many 
ways, and bound by the laws of morality to 
seek to promote its good, and, if need be, to 
sacrifice his personal interests to the general 
welfare. He can have no rights which are 





in contradiction to his duties, no rights to do 
wrong to society, or even to do nothing for 
society. On the contrary, the society of 
which he is a member, to which he owes so 
much, by which his property is protected, 
and from which it is even largely derived, 
has obvious claims on him and his property, 
and may most righteously insist on their ful- 
filment. There is no reason why any excep. 
tion should be made, or favour shown, in 
respect to property in land. Nay, as the 
welfare of a people is even more affected by 
property in land than by personality, the 
State may reasonably be expected to guard 
with special care against abuses of it, and to 
insist on its being held and administered 
only under such conditions as are consistent 
with, and conducive to, the general good. 
Yet Socialists continually argue against 
the private ownership of land on the suppo- 
sition that individual proprietors of land 
must be allowed an unlimited right of abus- 
ing their position. They think it relevant, 
for instance, to adduce instances of landlords 
who have exercised the power which pro- 
prietorship gave them in interfering with the 
religious and the political freedom of their 
tenants. But manifestly the proper inference 


| to be drawn from such facts 1s, not that land- 


lordism is in itself an evil, but simply that 
landlords who venture to act the part of 
despots in a free country should be punished, 
and compelled to pay due respect to the con- 
stitution of the country in which they live. 
No right of property in land would be vio- 
lated should a landlord who persisted in in- 
terfering with either the religious or the civil 
liberties of his fellow-subjects be expropriated 
without compensation. Then, if the right of 
property in land be only a relative and con- 
ditioned right, what meaning or force is there 


|in the argument so often and so confidently 


employed, that private property in land must 
be unjustifiable, because otherwise were a 
man rich enough to buy an English county 
he would be entitled to make a wilderness 
of his purchase, and to sow it with thorns, 
thistles, or salt ; or even were he rich enough 
to buy up the world he would be entitled to 
prosecute all its other inhabitants as tres- 
passers, or to serve them with writs of eviction? 
It would be just as reasonable to argue that 
a man rich enough to buy up all the pictures 
of Raphael, Titian, and Rembrandt, or all the 
copies of Homer and the Bible, Dante and 
Shakespeare, would be entitled to burn them 
all, and that, therefore, there should be no 
private property in pictures or books. 
Proudhon wrote his celebrated treatise on 
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property to prove that property, meaning 
thereby the absolute right to use and abuse a 
thing, is theft ; and he occupied about a third 
of it in contending that property is impossible ; 
that there neither is, has been, nor can be 
such a thing as property: that property is not 
itself, but a negation, a lie, nothing. He has 
no less than ten elaborate arguments to this 
effect. His book was extremely clever, but 
so admirably adapted to make a fool of the 
public that it would have been very appro- 
priately published on a first of April. No 
elaborate reasoning is needed to convince 
reasonable men that property understood as 
it was by Prudhon, if it were possible, would 
be theft ; or that if society allow such theft 
—allow rights of property in land, or in 
anything else, which are clearly anti-social, 

lainly injurious to the community—it is 
foolish, and forgetful of its duty. 

I do not maintain, then, that the indi- 
vidual ownership of land is an absolute or 
unlimited right. Ido not even maintain it 
to be an essential or necessary right. It is not 
the only form of property in land which may 
be just. It has been generally, if not always, 
preceded by tribal or communal ownership, 
and it may be succeeded by collective or 
national ownership. It may be limited, con- 
ditional, modified in various ways according 
to the changing requirements of time and 
circumstance. What I hold in regard to it 
is simply this, that in itself, and apart from 
abuses, it is not unjust, but, on the contrary, 
as just as any other kind of individual pro- 
perty, or even of any other kind of property, 
individual or collective. 

In order to establish the legitimacy of col- 
lective property in land, the illegitimacy of 
individual property in land is affirmed. But 
the connection between the one contention 
and the other is far from obvious. On the 
contrary, it is difficult to see how collective 
property in land can be right if individual 
property in land be necessarily wrong. Ifa 
tribe of savages may appropriate a portion of 
unowned territory as a hunting ground, 
surely an individual man may with as much 
justice appropriate a portion of unowned land 
through occupying and cultivating it,—or 
rather with more, as he has done more to the 
land. The title of savages to the land over 
which they roam is often a weak and ques- 
tionable one, just because they have never 
really appropriated, cultivated, used it. The 
aborigines of Australia were hardly more en- 
titled to be called the proprietors of Australia 
than were the kangaroos of Australia, for 
they had only, like the kangaroos, wandered 








up and down init. If any individual among 

them had made something like a garden of 

any portion of Australian soil his title to 

that piece of ground would have been much 

superior to that of his tribe to the hundreds 

of miles over which its members sought for 

their food. 

It has never been shown that national pro. 

perty in land has any better foundation than 
individual property in land. A nation gene- 
rally gets its land by occupation and conquest, 

and if these are good titles for it they are 

good titles for individuals. Appropriation 
through purchase and cultivation are better 

than these, and individual property is more 
frequently acquired by them than national 
property. The titles of the Norman followers 
of William the Conqueror to the lordship of 
English lands may have been morally far 
from good, but they were as good as Wil- 
liam’s own to the lordship of England ; the 
right of the Norman individual was as good 
as that of the Norman State. «If individual 
property in land then be unjust, we shall 
not escape from injustice by taking refuge in 
national property in land; for it must be 
equally or more unjust, seeing that it rests 
on the same or weaker grounds, and has been 
effectuated in the same or worse ways. The 
only mode of escape from the alleged injus- 
tice must be to allow of no property in land; 
to have all land unappropriated, free and 
open to all. Butthis would render land use- 
less, or nearly so. If everybody is to have 
the same right toit nobody will get any good 
of it. The earth, however, can hardly have 
been designed to be useless. If, as Socialists 
frequently remind us, God has made it for the 
good of all, He cannot have so given it to all 
that it could benefit none. And certainly it 
is only through land becoming the property 
of some that it can become profitable to all, 
or indeed of almost any use to any. 

It cannot reasonably be doubted that indi- 
vidual property in land was a decided ad- 
vance and improvement on any of the forms 
of collective property in land which preceded 
it. It would not otherwise have everywhere 
displaced them in progressive societies ; it 
would not otherwise have uniformly accom- 
panied the growth of civilisation. The col- 
lective tenure of land was once the general 
rule: now it is the rare exception. Why ? 
Because it was an economically feeble and 
defective system; because it cramped free- 
dom, depressed energy, limited production, 
could not supply the wants of a large popu- 





lation, and hindered the accumulation of 
capital. 
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None of the objections against private 
property in land appear to me to be of any 
real force. Some argue thus: No man has 
made the earth or given to it its natural 
powers, and therefore no man is entitled to 
appropriate it and its powers to his own 
exclusive use, or to exact from another com- 
pensation for their use. Were this argument 
good no natural agent whatever could be 
justly appropriated, and all industry would 
be wrong, all production of wealth sinful. 
One man takes a piece of wood and makes it 
into a bow and arrows, to kill the creatures 
which are to serve him as sustenance; 
another takes a piece of ground, clears it, 
cleans it, digs it, plants in it the seeds of 
trees and herbs which will yield him food. 
In what respect is the latter less entitled to 
be left in undisturbed possession of the piece 
of land which he has made useful than the 
former of the piece of wood which he has 
made useful? In none. The natural quali- 
ties of the wood were as much the creation 
of God and His free gift to man as the natu- 
ral powers of the soil ; the soil not less than 
the wood has in the process of appropriation 
been converted from a natural and useless 
into an artificial and useful thing; and the 
men who have respectively so changed the 
wood and the soil have both justly become 
the owners of them, and are entitled either 
to keep them for their own use or to lend the 
use of them to others for a compensation. 
Agricultural land is very rarely the mere gift 
of nature; it is almost always an artificial 
and manufactured article. It is often an 
instrument of production most expensive to 
make, and generally also one most expensive 
to maintain in efficiency. Hence in any 
advanced stage of civilisation none except 
capitalists can be the proprietors of it without 
injury and injustice to the community. 

Land, it is likewise often argued, so differs 
from other things that it ought not to be 
made property of like other things. As it is 
limited in amount, and the quantity of it 
cannot be increased, the ownership of it, we 
are told, isa monopoly to which no individual 
can be entitled. This is a very common yet 
a very weak argument. Only things which 
are limited are made property of; what is 
unlimited, or practically so, is not worth ap- 
propriating. Political economy does not con- 
cern itself about things the supply of which 
is unlimited. There is no social question as 
to the use of such things. But what articles 


of value are unlimited? What natural agents 
needing to be taken into account in the pro- 
None. 


duction of wealth are unlimited ? 





Stone, coal, iron, wood, &c., are all as limited 
as the surface of the ground. Limitation jg 
a condition of all wealth, not a distinctiyg 
peculiarity of wealth in the form of land, 
That land is limited is the very reason why 
there is property in land. It is no reason for 
concluding that property in land must be an 
unjust monopoly, or amonopoly atall. Those 
who affirm that it is, merely show that they 
do not know what a monopoly is. If every 
man be free to go into the sugar trade, selling 
sugar is not a monopoly, although the quan. 
tity of sugar in the world is not unlimited, 
In like manner, the limited amount of land 
cannot make property in land a monopoly, 
provided there be, as there ought to be, free 
trade in land, 

Another argument against private property 
in land, and one which is much relied on by 
most advocates of land nationalisation, is 
based on the fact that the value of land 
is largely due to the general labour and 
growth of wealth of the community. It 
is not only what the landlord does to his 
land which gives it the value represented by 
its rent. A piece of ground in the centre’of 
London is of enormous value, not because of 
anything which its owner has done to it, 
but because of the industry and wealth of 
London. The socialistic inference is that a 
proprietor cannot justly profit by what thus 
owes its existence to the community ; that 
the “unearned increment” derived from 
social labour, or general social causes and 
“conjunctures,” should of right return to 
society. But here, again, it is overlooked 
that what is alleged is not more true of 
land than of other things; that all prices 
are as dependent as rents of land on the 
general labour and prosperity of the com- 
munity ; that if land in the centre of London 
rents high, it is because houses there rent 
high ; and that if houses there rent high, it 
is because a vast amount of business is done 
in them. It is not only the owners of land 
in London who profit by the industry and 
prosperity of London, but also its professional 
men, merchants, tradesmen, and labourers. 
All of them, when times are good, when 
“ conjunctures” are favourable, receive “un- 
earned increments” as well as the landowners; 
all of them are in the same way indebted 
to the community. The large incomes of 
London physicians and London merchants, 
compared with those of physicians and mer- 
chants of equal ability in provincial towns, 
are as much due to an unearned increment 
as the high rents of the owners of the ground 
on which London is built. If the people of 
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London are rightfully entitled to the un- 
earned increment in the rents of its ground- 
proprietors, they are entitled also to the 
unearned increment in the fees, salaries, and 
profits of all classes of its citizens. That 
they are entitled to it in any case has yet to 
be proved. That there is any way of exactly 
separating unearned from earned increment, 
and justly apportioning it among those who 
have contributed to produce it, has yet to 
beshown. ‘That a city or a nation can have 
any better claim to it than an individual has 
never been shown, and is clearly even in- 
capable of proof. For the value of land in 
London, for example, depends not only on 
the wealth of London, but on the wealth of 
England, and the wealth of England depends 
on the wealth of the world, on the labour, 
production, and abstinence of the world. 
If, therefore, the argument under considera- 
tion were valid, the British nation ought in 
justice to hand over to other nations no 
inconsiderable portion of the unearned in- 
crement contained in the wealth of its mem- 
bers. 

The rise and fall of the rents of land, 
then, depend on the labour and good or 
bad fortune of society, no otherwise than 
the rise and fall of all other rents, of all 
prices, and of all values. There is nothing 
special or peculiar in the mode of their 
increase or the course of their movement 
which can warrant society to treat them in 
an exceptional way, and to deal with pro- 
perty in land differently from all other 
property. Easily proved as this truth is, 
and amply proved although it has often 
been, enthusiastic advocates of land-national- 
isation, like Mr. Henry George and Mr. 
Alfred R. Wallace, cannot afford to acknow- 
ledge it. They have founded their whole 
system on the assumption that land alone, 
or almost alone, increases in value with the 
increase of population and wealth, and that 
in virtue of this law the landowners of a 
country by simply raising rents can and do 
appropriate al] that labour and capital con- 
tribute to the production of national wealth. 
The assumption is altogether arbitrary, and 
undoubtedly contrary to fact. The man 
who can believe that land is in this country 
the exclusively, or even a specially remunera- 
tive kind of property ; that the want of it is 
anecessary and chief cause of poverty, and 
the possession of it the infallible and abun- 

t source of wealth, displays a remarkable 
power of adhering to a prepossession in 
defiance of its contradiction by experience. 
Is there any kind of property which increases 
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less in value in Britain than land? It is 
known not to have doubled in value during 
the last seventy years. It has certainly dimin- 
ished in value during the last twenty years. 
There is no apparent probability of any 
relatively great or rapid rise in its value in 
the future. The vast increase of the national 
income since, say, 1820, has been almost 
wholly derived from other property than 
land. It is not the rule but the exception 
to make large fortunes, either by speculating 
in land, or cultivating land. The notion 
that the landowners are appropriating all 
the wealth of the nation, and keeping the 
other classes of society in poverty, can be 
entertained by no man of unprejudiced mind 
who is acquainted with the mass of evidence 
to the contrary accumulated by the recent 
researches of scientific economists and statis- 
ticians. 

It has to be added that the connection of 
the individual with society is for the owners 
of land, as for other persons, the source of 
undeserved decrements as well as of unearned 
increments. This fact the advocates of land 
nationalisation strangely overlook, or unjustly 
ignore. They seem as if the conjuncture of 
social circumstances, the incalculable opera- 
tion of social causes, only brought gain and 
wealth to the possessors of land ; whereas, in 
reality, it as often brings to them loss and 
poverty. Riches sometimes flow in upon 
them, as upon other men, owing to the con- 
dition and fortune of the community; but 
from the same cause they as frequently “take 
to themselves wings and flee away.” If, 
therefore, the State is, on the plea of justice, 
to appropriate landowners’ increments so 
far-as not individually earned, it must also 
become responsible for their decrements so 
far as socially produced. For society to 
seize on the socially caused increment, yet 
not to restore the socially caused decrement, 
in individual incomes, would be a manifestly 
mean and unfair procedure. Those who 
have recommended it in regard to the rents 
of land have been partly influenced by a false 
theory of the subject, and have neither 
looked calmly nor comprehensively at the 
subject. ‘They have seen only one side of 
the shield. They have gazed so eagerly at 
the coveted increments as wholly to over- 
look the decrements, though equally real. 
Now, suppose that the British Government, 
about the year 1870, in the belief that 
landowners only benefit by their con- 
nection with society, had agreed to appro- 
priate their unearned increments, but on 
condition of making up for their decrements 
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not due to their own mismanagement, 
should there be any: would not the 
bargain have been a wretched one for the 
British people during the fifteen years which 
followed ? Why, they would have had 
decrements everywhere year after year, and 
increments nowhere. In some of these years, 
instead of being entitled to get anything from 
great landowners, like, for instance, the Duke 
of Bedford, they would have had to give 
them fifty per cent. Instead of being either 
foolish or unjust, it is really both the wisest 
and the justest policy which the State can 
pursue, not to attempt the impossible task 
of separating the social or unearned from the 
individual or earned portions in the incomes 
of any class of its citizens, but to leave them 
both to enjoy the gains and bear the losses 
which their connection with the nition in- 
volves. 

For having thus argued at such length that 
justice does not demand the nationalisation 
of the land of the country, my excuse must 
be that so many persons are at present loudly 
asserting the contrary, and endeavouring to 
make it appear that private property in land 
is morally wrong, and that to expropriate 
landowners without compensation would be 
an innocent or a virtuous act. 


I do not maintain that to nationalise the 


land would be in itself unjust. If private 
property in land may be just, so may national 
or collective property be. What I fail to see 
is, how national or collective property in land 
can be just if private or individual property 
therein must necessarily be unjust. National- 
isation of the land would be quite just if the 
present proprietors were bought out, and if 
men were left not less free than they are at 
present to purchase the use of the land in 
fair competition. It is quite possible to 
conceive of a kind of nationalisation of the 
land which would not interfere with the 
liberty of individuals in regard to the pos- 
session or tenure of land, and which would 
consequently not be Socialism at all in the 
sense in which I employ the term. Could it 
be shown that to nationalise the land by the 
national purchase and administration of it 
would be clearly for the good of the nation 
I should have no hesitation in advocating its 
nationalisation. 

The present proprietors could in justice 
only demand for their land its fair market 
value, They may have in theory a right to 
the possession of it for all eternity, but this 
is not a right which will entitle or enable 
them to get more for it in fact than a sum 
equal to between twenty and thirty annual 





rents. They could reasonably claim from 
the State, supposing the nationalisation of 
the land were resolved on, only its ordinary 
selling price. But this they could with per. 
fect justice claim ; this could not honestly be 
refused to them. To maintain the contrary 
is to advocate theft. The proposal of Mr. 
George and his followers to appropriate the 
rent of land by throwing on it all public bur. 
dens is a suggestion to theft of the meanest 
kind ; to theft which knows and is ashamed 
of itself, and tries to disguise itself under the 
name and in the form of taxation. The 
State which adopts it will only add hypocrisy 
to theft. The proposal, also often put for- 
ward of late, that, on due intimation, property 
in land should be appropriated by the State 
without compensation, when present owners 
die, or after the lapse of twenty or thirty 
years’ possession, is likewise one of flagrant 
dishonesty. Imagine three men : one invests 
his money in land, the second buys house- 
property, the third acquires bank-shares. Can 
any good reason be given why the capital of 
the first alone is, either at his death or after 
thirty years, to go to the nation, while that 
of the other two is to remain their own how- 
ever long they may live and at their death to 
go to their heirs? Or is it in the least pro- 
bable that a State unprincipled enough thus 
to appropriate the capital invested in land 
would long scruple to appropriate any kind 
of investments? There must be a radical 
change in the primary moral apprehensions 
and judgments of men before proposals such 
as these can be generally regarded as other 
than immoral. 

If the nation, then, would become the sole 
proprietor of the land of the country, it must 
first buy out the present landowners. Any 
other course would be unjust. No other course 
is possible except through violence, revolu- 
tion, civil war. But buying out the land- 
owners would be a very foolish and unprofit- 
able financial transaction for the nation. It 
could only be effected at a cost of about two 
thousand millions; the interest on which 
would amount to more than the net return 
of the land, which is in this country not 
above 24 per cent. It would not be, per- 
haps, an impossible financial operation, but it 
would certainly be a very difficult one; and 
it would divert an enormous capital from 
profitable spheres of employment, necessarily 
Increase taxation, and tend not to any im- 
provement in the condition of farmers but to 
rack-renting. I shall not, however, occupy 
the space still at my disposal in showing that 
land nationalisation accomplished by purchase 
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would be a very disadvantageous investment 
of national capital, because this has been 
often unanswerably shown, and can hardly 
be said to have been ever seriously contested. 
Socialists themselves—all of them, at least, 
except credulous believers in the power of 
the State to work industrial and economical 
miracles—do not deny it. On the contrary, 
it is just because they cannot help admitting 
it, cannot fail to see that land-nationalisation 
by purchase would be a case where honesty 
would not pay, that they are forced to advo- 
cate schemes of land-nationalisation by open 
or disguised confiscation that are distinctly 
dishonest. 

The nationalisation of the land has been 
advocated as a solution of the social question. 
By the solution of a question is meant an 
answer to it, a settlement of it. But the 
nationalisation of the land would answer no 
social question, would settle none. It would 
only raise in a practical form the question, 
What is the nation to do with the land? 
Only when this question is settled, or prac- 
tically answered in a satisfactory manner, 
will ever the land question be solved. But 
the slightest reflection will show that the 
question which would arise as to how the 
land when nationalised ought to be made use 
of must prove an extremely difficult one to 
answer aright. Those who, like the great majo- 
rity of the advocates of land-nationalisation, 
merely expatiate in a general way on the 
advantages which they conceive would flow 
from the measure, avoiding to state and ex- 
plain what system of land administration they 
would substitute for that. which at present 
prevails, must be regarded as vague thinkers 
and empty talkers; yet none the less likely 
on that account to influence dangerously the 
ignorant and inconsiderate. 

The nation might deal in various ways 
with the land which it has nationalised. It 
might, for example, proceed forthwith to de- 
nationalise it by creating a new class of pro- 
prietors, say, peasant proprietors. But one 
can hardly suppose that it would be so incon- 
sistent as thus to stultify itself. The social- 
istic arguments against property should be as 
applicable to private property on a small as on 
a large scale. Buying out one class of pro- 
prietors in order to put in another class 
would be an obviously absurd procedure. 
The new proprietors could hardly expect 
other classes of the nation to pay, merely 
for their benefit, the interest of the enormous 
debt incurred in buying out the old proprie- 
tors. These classes might justly, and no doubt 
would, look to them to pay it. But peasant 





proprietors, and, indeed, any class of proprie- ~ 
tors so burdened, could never maintain them- 
selves and prosper. Still less could they pay 
a land-tax additional to that required to 
yield a sum equivalent to the interest of the 
debt incurred by the State in the purchase 
of the land. Yet what Socialists aim at is 
to impose such a tax on land as will render 
every other species of taxation unnecessary. 
This method, then, would neither satisfy any 
principle of those who ‘contend for land- 
nationalisation, nor serve any desirable end. 
The proprietors of the new system would be 
in a far worse position than the farmers of 
the old; the use of the land would be re- 
stricted to a class as exclusively as before ; 
and the only change in the relation of the 
State or nation to the land would be its 
liability for the enormous debt incurred by 
its purchase. 

The State might also let the land when 
nationalised to tenant-farmers. This is the 
plan which, were all private ownership of 
land abolished, would produce least change in 
the agricultural economy of the country, and 
which Government could follow with least 
trouble and most sense of security. Hence 
it is the plan which has found most favour 
with those who advocate land nationalisation. 
But how, then, would the rents be deter- 
mined? If by competition, Socialism, which 
professes to set aside competition, would be 
untrue to itself in conforming to it. While 
rents would not be lowered, the general com- 
munity would be as much shut out from enjoy- 
ment of the land as it now is, and the expenses 
of the Government so increased by the manage- 
ment of it as largely to deduct from the rent. 
If, on the other hand, the rents should be fixed 
otherwise than by competition, and in accord- 
ance with some truly socialistic principle, a 
just and equitable principle of the kind has 
yet to be discovered. It is as impossible, 
apart from competition, to determine what 
are fair rents as what are fair wages. If 
fixed otherwise they must be fixed lower 
than competition would determine, other- 
wise the farmers will be aggrieved and driven 
to resistance. But the more they are thus 
lowered the greater must be the wrong done 
to the rest of the community, which instead 
of being benefited by the return from the land 
will be burdened with an increased measure 
of the debt on the land. If, then, the changes 
required by this plan be comparatively slight, 
the advantages which can reasonably be ex- 
pected from it are equally slight. The con- 
dition of farmers would not be improved ; 
the condition of agricultural labourers would 
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not be improved ; the condition of the general 
community would be rendered much worse, 
as it would be placed in the position of a 
landlord, the rental of whose land fell far short 
of the interest of the debt on it. Private 
landowners, indeed, would be got rid of ; and 
the members and agents of the Government 
would take their place. But would this be of 
real advantage? In all probability it would be 
the reverse. A democratic government repre- 
sents only that political party in a country 
which happens for the time to command the 
largest number of votes. As it will not be 
long in power unless its budgets are of a 
popular and cheerful kind, it would be very 
impolitic to spend, as great private landowners 
have done, vast sums in agricultural experi- 
ments which may not prove financially suc- 
cessful, or in improvements which will bear 
fruit only in a somewhat distant future. Yet 
unless this be done the land and agriculture 
of a nation will not prosper but will rapidly 
deteriorate. The agents of a modern demo- 


cratic government, or, in other words, of a 
party government which represents merely 
an unstable political majority, cannot but 
have far too much interest in immediate 
returns and far too little in the perma- 
nent amelioration of the soil, to make good 


land-administrators. It is generally recog- 
nised by those who have studied the 
subject, that were the soil of a country 
left entirely to the management of any class 
of mere farmers it would soon be, if not 
ruined, seriously deteriorated. Hence proba- 
bly, in the case of the land being nationalised, 
it would be found expedient to allow the 
occupiers of land under the State fixity of 
tenure and judicial rents, or, in other words, 
a virtual proprietary right and a monopo- 
listic privilege. But this state of things 
would certainly be neither more just nor 
more profitable to the general community, 
and especially to the labouring classes, than 
the system which at present prevails. 

It is unnecessary to discuss either the pro- 
posal that the State should restore agricultu- 
ral village communities or that it should 
create agricultural co-operative associations. 
In exceptional circumstances both the agri- 
cultural village community and the agricul- 
tural co-operative society might, perhaps, be 
established with good results under the fos- 
tering care and guidance of a sagacious, 
generous, and wealthy individual; but the 
former has so many economic defects, and the 
success of the latter implies so many favour- 
able contingencies not likely to be found in 
conjunction, that no prudent government 
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will feel itself warranted to spend any con. 
siderable sum of public money in calling them 
into existence. No person in this country, 
so far as I am aware, has been so unwise as to 
contend that the land should be nationalised 
with a view to a general adoption of either 
of these forms of rural economy. 

Still another method, however, might be 
adopted, and it is the one which would un. 
questionably be most consistent with the prin. 
ciples of Socialism. The State might take 
into its own hands the whole management of 
the whole land of the country. It might 
organize agriculture, as it does the art of war, 
by che formation of armies of industry, 
superintended and guided by competent 
officers of labour. Thomas Carlyle, it will 
be remembered, recommended that “ the 
vagrant chaotic Irish ” should be provided 
with plenty of spade-work, formed into regi- 
ments under “sternly benignant drill-ser- 
geants,” and given suitable pay and rations 
for their labour. There are Socialists who 
generalise the suggestion, and talk enthusias- 
tically of organizing agriculture and creating 
armies of agricultural industry after the 
model of our modern military system. But, 
however attractively this scheme may be pre- 
sented, it 1, in reality, one for the introduc 
tion of slavery. The desire for freedom must 
be extinguished before it can be realised. It 
would degrade the agricultural labourer from 
the status of a moral being. It would impose 
a tremendous task and confer a terrible 
power on the State. It would enormously 
increase the temptations to corruption both 
of rulers and of ruled in connection with the 
appointment of officers of labour. Politically, 
therefore, it would be a retrograde and perni- 
cious system. And economically, also, it 
would be faulty in the extreme. In orderto 
be efficient it would require to be most ex- 
pensive, and would consequently involve 4 
constant drain of capital from manufactures 
and commerce to agriculture. The expense 
of adequately officering an army of agricul- 
tural labourers would necessarily far exceed 
the expense of officeringan army of soldiers, as 
the difficulty of effective supervision is vastly 
greater; yet even in the case of the latter 
the cost of officering is not less than half the 
entire cost. 

The nationalisation of the land, I may add, 
would not answer, but only raise, the ques 
tion, How is the nation, as sole proprietor of 
the land and its produce, to act in relation to 
foreign trade? It is a difficult question for 
the Socialist. If the State engage in and en- 
courage foreign trade it will fail to get free 
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of the competition which Socialists denounce, 
and must conform its agricultural policy to 
that of its competitors. If it set itself 
against it, it will be unable to feed a large 
population, and must be content to rule a poor 
and feeble nation. The land of Great Britain 
cannot yield food to half the people of Great 
Britain. In order that Britain may retain 
her place among the nations, it is absolutely 
necessary that her vast urban and manufac- 





turing population shou'd have cheap food, 
and therefore that the cultivators of the land 
should not receive high prices for its pro- 
duce. 

The nationalisation of the land, then, is 
not demanded by justice, and would not be 
a solution of the social problem. Its na- 
tionalisation on socialistic principles would 
be contrary to justice, and incompatible with 
social prosperity. 





THE LAST OF THE FENWICKES. 


By HELEN SHIPTON, Avrnor or “ Dagmar,” Erc., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXI.—“ IT IS GOOD-BYE.” 


“ Sweet stream-fed glen, why say ‘ farewell’ to thee 
Who far’st so well and find’st for ever smooth 
The brow of Time where man may read no ruth ? 
Nay! do thou rather say ‘ Farewell’ to me 
Who now fare forth in bitterer fantasy.” 


D. G. Rossetti. 
\\ TE 


speak in common parlance of a man 
as being “not himself,” or “beside 


himself,” but perhaps we hardly realise that 
this is the selfsame state of mind that some- 
times ends in a coroner’s inquest and a ver- 
dict of “Temporary insanity.” 


The diffe- 
rence is not in kind, but in degree. It may 
be that there are times in every man’s life 
when he is by no means in his right mind, 
or altogether responsible for his actions ; but 
fortunately his impulses at such times do not 
always lead to such a tragedy as would 
necessitate their being inquired into by a 
jury of his fellow-countrymen. 

Certainly if Alwyn had been quite him- 
self, if he had not been thrown off his balance 
by excitement and suspense anda turmoil 
of conflicting emotions, he would by no means 
have acted as he did on the night of his 
step-father’s funeral, but would have felt 
obliged to adopt some course of action far 
less simple and dramatic. 

It was a night that he never liked to think 
of in after-life ; mainly because the recollec- 
tion of it was so confused that he had always 
an impression that he might have made a fool 
of himself, though no one ever hinted as 


much to him by word or look. Possibly he | 


did astonish a good many people, but none 
more than himself. Afterwards he woke up 
as it were from a trance of concentrated feel- 


ing, to find himself pledged to a certain course | 
of action which he resolved to abide by, as | 


perhaps the best that could be made of a bad 
matter. But he was always ashamed to 


think in what a half-delirious and irrespon- | 





sible fashion he had taken and first acted 
upon a resolution so important. 

From the library Alwyn went straight to 
his own room and locked himself in once 
more. He suspected later that for half an 
hour or so he did absolutely nothing ; but 
what he was thinking of during that time he 
could never remember. Before an hour had 
passed, however, he had packed a portman- 
teau, and packed it very well too, and reduced 
to a certain amount of order such of his pos- 
sessions as he had no intention of taking with 
him at present. 

Then he sat down and wrote a letter, not 
with the breaks and pauses that usually ac- 
company composition, but writing on evenly 
and continuously, as if thought and pen 
had some communication more direct than 
usual. 

The letter was addressed and laid on the 
table, with a sheet of blotting-paper dropped 
over it, as if to provide that it should not be 
found and delivered too soon: and then 
Alwyn took the portmanteau in his hand 
and went down to the stable-yard. 

The short winter afternoon was closing in, 
and it was a time when the yard would be 
empty—the men all gone into the house or to 
their homes to tea. This was what Alwyn 
had reckoned upon, and he harnessed Rowena 
himself, and put her into a light dogcart, and 
led her quietly out at the gates unperceived 
by any one. 

He remembered afterwards, with some 


_amusement and more surprise, that he had 
carefully looked out a pair of old kid gloves, 


which he wore during this performance, and 
that he glanced again at his watch as he 
drove out, with a recollection of an argu- 
ment with George, long ago, as to the time 
that need be taken up in “putting to” a 
tolerably quiet horse. 
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“T have beaten Geo’s record this time,” 
he thought ; and then came a blank in his 
recollection that lasted till he reached Ches- 
terford, and the lights of the railway gleamed 
red and green close before him. 

He drove into the yard of the Station 
Hotel, flung the rein to the ostler without a 
word of explanation, and walked off towards 
the station, forgetting the portmanteau that 
he had packed so carefully. 

The ticket-clerk of course knew Alwyn 
perfectly well, but refrained from his usual 
greeting, somewhat awed by the look on the 
young man’s face, and the strangeness of his 
presence there, on that night of all others. 

Alwyn took a ticket for London, and went 
on to the platform, looking neither to the 
right nor left. He knew that there would be 
a train in about five minutes; and indeed 
the knowledge that he had just time to 
catch it—the last that night—had had much 
to do with his sudden and swift departure. 
But now, as he waited, he had time to 
remember that after all he had no plans 
formed, no certain destination ; that he had 
only been moved by a longing and necessity 
to get away, and that any other place would 
do as well. 

He had time too to recoil, in imagination, 
from the bustle and tumult of London, to feel 
that for a time at least some quieter place 
would have been more what he wanted: and 
the upshot of it all was that just as the train 
came in he walked quietly off the platform 
and out of the station—unnoticed, as it hap- 
pened, by any one who knew him. 

There was no idea in Alwyn’s mind of 
doubling, like a hare, to hide the direction 
of his flight. He was never very sure why 
he had changed his mind, and in his present 
mood a straw would have turned him either 
way. Perhaps he recollected just at the last 
that he had not his luggage with him, and 
that straw turned the scale. He bent his 
steps towards the Hotel, and just outside the 
circle of light shed by its tall gas-lamp he 
paused again, moved by the same new ner- 
vous fear of anything like the stir of life. 

There were several men standing in the 
lighted archway, and any one of them might 
be a man whom he knew, who would stare 
or ask questions, at any rate wonder why he 
was there, and what could have happened at 
the Hall. 

Alwyn hesitated, drawing a little back into 
the darkness; and the next moment was 
recognised by some one whom he knew, and 
whom he recognised in turn. It was a man 
who had once been in service at Thurleston, 





and who was now in business in a small way 
in the town. 

“Jackson! will you do something for 
me?” said the young man quickly. “Qo 
in yonder, and say that I sent you for my 
portmanteau. I left it in the cart.” 

Jackson touched his hat and vanished, 
ready enough to do something for one who 
had always been a pleasant master; and 
Alwyn drew back a little farther into the 
gloom. 

His messenger was back again in a moment; 
but in that short time he had had a flash of 
inspiration, and had settled upon that one 
next step which seemed to be all that he had 
wits to contemplate at present. 

“JT want another favour of you,” he said 
with a smile. ‘“ Will you get some one to 
carry that up to Rawnsleigh for me—and to 
say nothing about it?” 

“To Rawnsleigh? Yes, Mr. Alwyn,” 
answered Jackson, keeping the astonishment 
he felt out of his voice, by an heroic effort of 
that politeness which such men have as often 
perhaps as their betters. “I'll take it up my- 
self—I’ve nothing particular to do to-night, 
and I can hold my tongue sir, as you 
know.” 

“Thanks! You needn’t strain your con- 
science,” said Alwyn, with an odd little 
laugh. “ You can say truly that you brought 
it to me, but I would as soon you said nothing 
more. And don’t trouble yourself about it 
—any time will do. Good night, Jackson, 
and thank you.” 

He disappeared in the darkness of the 
dimly-lighted Chesterford streets, leaving 
Jackson planted there with the portmanteau 
in his hand, consumed with curiosity to know 
what could possibly have happened to “ Mr. 
Alwyn,” yet greatly flattered at being, as it 
were, part and partner in the mystery. 

Even the scanty lights and sparse popula- 
tion of the little town were uncongenial to 
Alwyn’s present mood, and he was glad when 
he was out on the dark lonely country road, 
making his way more by instinct than by 
sight or memory towards the dim uplands 
where Rawnsleigh lay, just below the unseen 
horizon. 

It was instinct more than reason that was 
taking him to Rawnsleigh at all. Memory 
brought back, with a strange vividness, the 
far-off days when Rawnsleigh was home; 
when he, a child, had known no love but his 
mother’s, no home but hers. 

All else was gone now, or it seemed so for 
the present. The girls whom he had been 
wont to tease and protect must get on with- 
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out him, the old man who had loved him 
was dead ; even Carr and he were parted. 

His mother, too, was long years in her 
grave ; but Rawnsleigh at least was the same 
That at least was his own—a lonely 
quiet corner where he might take shelter, 
and draw breath again after the deep waves 
had gone over him. 

He did not ask himself how his retreat 
was to be kept a secret from Carr and from 
every one. What precautions he had taken 
had been more the result of accident than of 
any premeditated plan. But he had a con- 
fused idea that no one would know he was 
there, that he would have time to think out 
his plans for the future, if indeed there was 
any future to plan for; and that his father’s 
house was the only place where he could feel 
that he had any right to be. 

That is to say, he supposed afterwards 
that he must have thought this; but he 
never clearly recollected anything of this 
time, except that he walked on and on 
beneath the dark night sky, thinking vaguely 
of many things, some of them not at all 
tothe purpose—half desperate, and utterly 
lonely. ; 

And presently he woke, as it were, from a 
dream ; woke with a start from a long, dull, 
waking dream of loss and misery, and looked 
up and around him. 

This was not Rawnsleigh, standing up 
black against the dim grey sky! This 
was a place that he knew even better than 
Rawnsleigh—a place that he had cause to 
remember longer even than the house of his 
fathers. 

There were the seven gaunt firs, stretching 
out their arms sideways into the night, bend- 
ing still before the winds that had warped 
and blasted their youth, though the fiercest 
winds that blow could not bend them now. 
There were the two peaked gable-ends below, 
and the bowed irregular roof-ridges of the 
Grange, a little to the left, dimly seen 
through the quivering black poplar branches. 

Alwyn came to a pause, half bewildered 
still, more than half angry with himself. 
What madness had brought him here, to this 
place that of all others.he had desired never 
to see again ? 

Not for nothing had that unreasoning im- 
pression been haunting him for hours: the 
thought of Isobel as the one creature on earth 
who would feel with him and understand all. 
He had banished it again and again, but it 
was stronger than he, and it had brought 
him here at last, drawing his unconscious 
feet as by a spell. 





He did not remember, even yet, that Isobel 
was no longer here, or realise that if she had 
been it was an hour of the night at which he 
could hardly have expected or asked to see 
her. He stood there in the darkness, look- 
ing still at those dim familiar outlines, torn 
between love and pride, between instinct and 
his own better knowledge. 

Something of all this perhaps had been in 
poor George Fenwicke’s mind three-and- 
twenty years before, when passion—un- 
reasoning, irresistible—drove him across the 
wild moors to his lost love’s door, on that 
last night of his stormy, wasted life. Strange 
coincidences between two men so utterly 
unlike! Verily there is nothing new under 
the sun, or under those lowering skies of ill- 
fated love where no sun shines. 

Can it be that there is some latent force 
of unspent passion, lingering about these 
remote corners of the world where love and 
hate still retain their early keenness—that 
men who take there the infection of the old- 
world disease may expect to bear the marks 
of it to their grave, in a very different fashion 
from those who are cautiously inoculated 
with it in the modern manner in some centre 
of civilisation ? 

Alwyn Craufurd, at least, standing there 
in the dark, slowly coming to his senses and 
his recollection, began to realise that some- 
thing had befallen him that happens not to 
every young man who, in common parlance, 
“falls in love”—that he loved still, in spite 
of his better judgment, in spite of all that 
had come and gone ; and that his wandering 
feet had but played him the same trick that 
his wayward thoughts had played too often 
before. ; 

He was beginning to remember all now— 
to remember that this was her home no 
longer, that the Elfin Queen had left the 
weird grey Elfin Land, left it disenchanted, 
and gone where he could not follow her. 
And more, that he would not, even if he 
could; that all his thoughts and dreams 
about her had been mere midsummer mad- 
ness, the crowning folly of which was the 
folly that had brought him here to-night, and 
even now made his heart ache with thinking 
of the pity of it. 

vt What a fool you are,” he said to himself 
—that half of his mind which had come fully 
awake looking with a touch of contemptuous 
pity upon the self that had been so betooled. 
“This is not the way to be cured! I'll e’en 
go home and mind my own business, which 
is likely to need all that I can do.” 

Brave words !—but he did not turn to 
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carry them into action. He was looking at 
the long dark wall of the garden, and the 
leafless boughs waving above it, sighing in 
the cold wind of the winter’s night. Had he 
fancied in his madness that he should find it 
bright with level sunlight and warm with 
the breath of June, as when Isobel and he 
stood there last, and kissed beneath the 
white tangled roses? Truly, if he had, he 
thought, it would have been as sane a fancy 
as that half-expectation that had brought 
him here: the dream of a true heart that no 
one had ever believed in but himself, of love 
and sympathy that had never been aught but 
a dream. The. garden would flush 
into life and greenness again, the roses strew 
the mossy walks with perfumed snow, but 
Isobel and he would stand together there no 
more. The world is full of such 
sorrows—poets are never weary of singing, 
in their sweetest minor key, how nature lives 
on and clothes herself again with rejoicing, 
while our hearts lie waste, and have no second 
spring. But they have sung also that the 
knowledge that this is the universal lot is 
small consolation to him who first realises 
his heritage of sorrow ; and the last song is 
truer than the first. 

Despite the resolution of his better judg- 
ment, Alwyn might have found it hard to 
tear himself away from the dreary fascina- 
tion of this place which he at once loved, and 
hated, and almost feared. 

But while he lingered, tracing those in- 
distinct outlines through the darkness with 
eyes that saw less in reality than in imagi- 
nation and memory, he was startled by an 
unexpected sound. 

It was only the click of the latch, the 
opening and shutting of the garden door, and 
then a quick step upon the drive. But it 
recalled him to himself, and woke in him a 
faint curiosity to know who it might be, and 
a hope, somewhat stronger, that he himself 
might not be seen. 

The step came as far as the gateway, then 
turned and went back as far as the house, 
turned again on reaching it, and came back 
towards the gate. 

Alwyn’s curiosity grew a shade stronger. 
He was standing near the gateway, and he 
moved a few paces nearer still. He had just 
distinguished a figure among the trees, a 
figure which had not Mr. Fenwicke’s low 
stature nor the bulky proportions of either 
of his sons. 

It came on once more, passing through the 
gateway this time and almost out into the 
road, and Alwyn recognised Arthur Moultrie. 





At the same moment he saw, by the half 
start that the other gave, that he too had 
been recognised. It was too late to draw 
back, and, after all, ‘his man was not one of 
those whom he was most anxious to avoid. 

A shadowy recollection flashed across him 
of their strange talk on that night of his 
second visit to the Grange, and a faint sense 
of compunction also, as if he had not been 
so tender as he might have been over a weak- 
ness that now he could better comprehend. 
It was not all unwillingly that he stepped 
forward, holding out his hand. 

“Good evening, Mr. Moultrie,” he said. 
“You won’t betray me ?” 

“Mr, Craufurd!” said the other, still 
hardly sure that his eyes had not deceived 
him. “I did not expect—— Are you not 
coming in ?” 

*“* Never again !” answered Alwyn quietly. 
“ And if you ask what brings me here, in 
that case I cannot tell you. I came in 
my sleep, perhaps ; but I am awake now, and 
I am going away.” 

Arthur Moultrie started again, and for a 
moment it seemed as though he were trying 
to read the young man’s face through the 
veil of the dark. 

“You too, then?” he said, rather enig- 
matically. ‘I thought I was the only one! 
Well! 1 am awake too, or at least I think 
so, and J am trying to go. But I am like 
the starling, ‘I can’t get out.’” 

““We spoke of this once before,” said 
Alwyn, with some significance, yet speaking 
half to himself. 


1”? 


“T know! and I thought then that I was 
longing to get away. But I did not know 
then how hard it would be ; and things here 
were still comparatively endurable.” 

“They are not so now, then ?” 

“No!” he answered, in an emphatic under- 


tone. “If I did not know how useless re 
solves are—if I were not what the last ten 
years have made me—I would say that I 
had resolved never to enter those doors 
again.” 

“ Why should you?” asked Alwyn simply. 

“Because I have nowhere else that I can 
go to. Because I have lived the life of a 
hermit till I have grown cowardly and dare 
not face the world. Other habits, that might 
well be thought more fatal, I could conquer, 
and am conquering; but this is too strong 
for me.” 

“T think you do yourself injustice,” said 
Alwyn, wondering, but understanding well 
enough what “habits” he meant. “I think 
you might break through the feeling in time.” 
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“Not I!” said Arthur Moultrie, with | to choose between us ; but Isobel is different. . 
something between a bitter laugh and a sigh. | It was little enough I could have done for 
“J have lost free-will and the power of action, | her at best, and that little I neglected till all 
if ever I hadthem. A child might order me, | but too late. But simply for being what she 
and I should obey ; and without orders I can | was, I owe her thanks.” 
do nothing. Ishould not be hereif I had} “So I thought once,” sighed Alwyn, in- 
not been virtually turned out of doors ; but I | voluntarily, under his breath ; and they stood 
shall go back again, unless they lock me out! | there a moment silent, while the poplars 
I can speak to you, now that my blood is up | whispered near them, and the firs moaned far 
and the darkness is over us; but if I saw a | gway, like a huge AXolian harp to which the 


man to-morrow who could help me out of | 
this pit I should probably slink away on the | 
other side of the road to avoid the ordeal of | 
speaking to him !” | 

“We are companions in misfortune—per- 
haps in folly too—we may well speak freely 
to each other.” 

It was very gently and sadly that Alwyn | 
spoke. He had had many a strange confi- 
dence made to him before now, and the only 
new thing in the situation was the impulse | 
that he felt to speak out in his turn—the | 
dream-like unembarrassed feeling that was | 
the result of the day’s excitement. 

“ Since we have met,” he went on—“ since 
Iam here, where a wise man would not be 
under the circumstances—I may as well go 
further, and ask what a wise man would not 
care to know. Have you any knowledge of 
Miss Fenwicke—lately ?” 

“She has written to me since she went 
away. She was well when she wrote, and 
happy. I should be proud to think that I 
had helped her to gain her freedom, but she 
had found a new home and a new friend 
before I had managed to force old Fenwicke 
to give up her little fortune. The only re- 
sult of my action has been to make him my 
enemy—to make him determined to be rid 
of me. Knowing that, I suppose if I had the 
feelings of a gentleman I should have gone 
before now! The feelings must be there, for 
they hurt—but I don’t go!” 

“Well and happy,” murmured the young 
man to himself. ‘That is as it should be. 
She at least is none the worse for having 
known me.” 

Then, suddenly waking to a perception of 
the meaning of his companion’s last words, 
he turned sharply upon him. 

“Her little fortune? There was some- 
thing, then, in what the old man said. And 
you were her champion, at the risk of offend- 
ing them all ?” 

“Thad known her for ten years, and seen 
her grow up, defenceless and pure, amongst 
such surroundings. The Fenwickes and I have 
a good deal to reproach each other with, God 





knows, and perhaps there is not very much 


night-winds had told a tale of sorrow. 

For the second time that night an idea 
had occurred to Alwyn that would not have 
seemed feasible at any other time, or in any 
more reasonable mood, but which now seemed 
natural and straightforward enough. 

“ You said just now that you could obey 
orders, Mr. Moultrie. Will you obey mine?” 

“Probably, if you will take the trouble to 
issue them,” answered the other, in that tone 
of quiet self-contempt with which he had 
spoken throughout. 

“Then keep to your resolution and never 
set foot inside those doors again! Come 
with me! We are both turned loose upon 
the world, and it is strange if there is not a 
place in it somewhere for both of us.” 

* You turned loose upon the world ?” 

“Yes! It is no one’s fault; but all the 
old ties are broken. To-night I go to Rawns- 
leigh—which is always a shelter if the worst 
comes to the worst—and after that out into 
the world. Will you come ?” 

“T went once,” said Arthur Moultrie, half 
to himself. ‘ But I drifted back to this place 
again. They expected me to show some 
energy, to carve out an opening for myself. 
So I came back here for a fortnight to think 
it over ; and here I am still!” 

“Never mind. We have been bewitched, 
both of us, but the spell is broken at last. If 
all else fails, Rawnsleigh will be at least as 
peaceful a shelter as this. Trust me, and 
come !” 

“T trust you implicitly enough. But I 
think you can hardly realise what a respon- 
sibility and trouble you would bring upon 
yourself with such a dead weight as I should 
be.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Alwyn indifferently, 
and yet kindly enough. “But we will do 
the best we can. Fate has cast us both 
adrift, and Fate, or perhaps something better, 
has thrown us together—/ere, of all places in 
the world. We won't part till we have seen 
what was meant to come of it.” 

The other turned half away, nervously 
clasping and unclasping his hands, looking 
back towards the house—now moving a step 
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or two, as if something there drew him 
against his will. 

“Say good-bye to it,” said Alwyn’s clear 
soft voice through the darkness—inexorably 
soft and clear. ‘ We had better never see it 
again, for it has cost us both too dear. If 
there is a curse on the place, as I have 
thought sometimes, she is safe out of it now, 
and you and I have paid our tithe to hell, 
and may surely gofree. Come; letus go!” 

He held out his hand, and Arthur Moul- 
trie took it, and they two went slowly down 
the lane together—surely as strange a pair 
as any that night to be met in the three 
kingdoms. 


Meanwhile, below there at Thurleston, the 
stir was beginning that Alwyn had dimly 
foreseen, but had known himself powerless to 
prevent. 

Dinner had been fixed for half-past eight 
that night, and nothing more was seen or 


heard of Carr until he appeared at the din- | 


ner-table, the head of which he took with a 
kind of sulky dignity. 
Connie took the foot, with nothing unusual 


about her but her deep crépe, and Alice sat | 


beside her uncle, plainly wishing that he 
would not address his conversation to her, 
which he did by way of showing his disap- 
proval of the others. 

Rather to everyone’s surprise George took 
the fifth place, still wearing that look of half- 
amused expectation, as if the climax for 
which he was waiting had not yet. come, and 
good-humouredly ignoring the fact that Carr 
would not speak to him. The sixth place 
was empty. 

“Go and tell Mr. Alwyn that dinner is 
ready,” said the young master, very shortly, 
and at a glance from Hanbury the footman 
disappeared. 

“Well ?” said Carr, as he came back three 
minutes after. 

“‘T knocked at the door, sir, and gave the 
message ; but there wasn’t any answer.” 

The young man looked as if he would 
have said something more if he had dared, 
but his master asked no more questions, only 
bit his lip and went on with his dinner as if 
he did not know what was set before him ; 
while Conyers Beresford talked in an unin- 
terrupted undertone to Alice, and George 
and Connie conversed in jerks, after that 
young man’s usual fashion. 

Directly the girls had left the table, Carr 
rose, with a muttered half-apology, and went 
away, and George looked across the table at 
his uncle and laughed. 








“Now,” he said, “in about ten minutes 
there'll be the very deuce of arow! Unele, 
how long does it take you to pack your 
valise ?” 

“T cannot guess what you mean,” answered 
the other, coldly. 

“No? Well! it is too late to get away 
conveniently to-night. I’m going to stay 
till the morning myself; but you will see 
that we have both outstayed our wel- 
come !” 

“T have seen that. But at my age one 
does not look for gratitude, hardly even for 
common civility, in return for the best one 
can do for foolish and headstrong young 
people.” 

“No?” said George again. “I think 
you'd be better somewhere else, though. 
Family quarrels are stupid things, and I can 
assure you the family temper is going to be 
considerably tried just now.” 

“You had better explain yourself.” 

“Not I! Besides, it’s too late. Here is 
Jack down-stairs again, and the fun begin- 
ning.” 

Carr’s hand was on the door as he spoke, 
and the next instant he was in the room, 
His face was full of doubt and surprise, 
and a kind of angry dismay ; but though his 
lips were open to speak, he checked him- 
self, and went first to the bell and rang it 
violently. 

“ Are any of the horses out ?” he asked, as 
the footman appeared with unusual alacrity. 
“Go to the stable yard and see. And ask 
Miss Beresford to come here.” 

The door closed behind the astonished 
messenger, and Carr turned upon the other 
two. 

“T believe he has gone!” he said. “If 
that was what you wanted, you have managed 
it. And I shall never forgive either of you 
as long as I live.” 

“Mr. Craufurd’s mare is out, sir, and the 
new cart,” said William, appearing stolidly at 
the door. He had certainly not had time to 
go to the yard, but Carr noticed nothing. He 
motioned the man away, and the next instant 
Connie entered, with Alice clinging to her 
hand. 

“Do you know anything about Alwyn ?” 
demanded Carr. ‘Did he see you lately, or 
say anything to you about his plans ?” 

“Not aword. I never saw him since we 
were all in the library together,” answered 
Connie, with wide dismayed eyes, like those 
of 2 child. “Oh! Jack, is there anything 


the matter ?” 
“He has left us, that’s all! He has been 
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driven away. I might have known how it 


would be.” 


“Oh, Jack! can’t you go after him and | 


bring him back?” cried Connie, while Alice 
burst into tears. ‘He would never go with- 
out a word to any of us—if he hadn’t been 
insulted so. If only people would not inter- 
fere in what doesn’t concern them !” 

Poor Conyers Beresford! Having meant | 
so well, to be merely the target for the indig- | 
nant glances of so many fiery young eyes !— 
even ‘George, whose champion he had sup- | 
posed himself, only looking on with scornful 
amusement. He said nothing, being far too | 
wise to waste words upon young people in | 
such a mood, and Carr rang the bell again. 

“T am going after him,” “he said. “At any 
rate I shall find out where he is gone. The 
old cart, William, and the chestnut, as quick 
as they can get ready.” 

“ Make him come back to us! Father 
wouldn’t rest quiet in his grave if he knew,” 
said Connie, dashing away a few indignant 
tears, and looking again at her uncle, who 
still preserved a dignified silence. 

“He can’t come back until some one has 
given way, and Al won't be the one,” re- 
marked George, impartially. ‘It wasn’t all 
Uncle Conyer’s fault, Con, though he did 
make a mistake with his suspicions. 
pose it’s not possible for a lawyer to under- 
stand that people know their own business 
best. And now Jack has put the finishing 


touch, by not allowing Al to know his own | 


mind best.” 

“T have nothing to say to either of you 
now,” said Carr, sullenly. He moved im- 
patiently towards the door, and paused again 
as he reached it, and came back a step. 
“Uncle Conyers,” he said, ‘“‘my father wouldn't 
have kept you in his house one hour after 
what you said to-day. I don’t wish to be 
rude, but-——” 

“T can soon be gone,” answered his uncle 
with some dignity ; “ but I may remind you 
first that I have considered only your good 
and the good of your family, and that there 
are more reasons than one that render it 
inexpedient that you should quarrel with me.” 

“T don’t care about reasons—of course 
I don’t want to quarrel with my father’s 
brother,” answered Carr, like a great, blunt 
schoolboy ; ; “and so I think we'd better part | 
now. You can’t care to meet Alwyn after | 
what you’ve said; and if I don’t bring him 
back With me all right—if this miserable 
business should make a real breach between 
us—I mightn’t be able to part civilly. Good- 
bye. Connie will order breakfast and the | 


I sup- | 


carriage for you to-morrow morning at any 
hour you please.” 

Seldom is a rich and benevolently-disposed 
| bachelor uncle dismissed in such a fashion 
| nowadays! Carr departed without even look- 
| ing back, and Connie and Alice coldly wished 
| him good night, and went away with a manner 
| that seemed like shaking off the dust of their 

feet against him. Only George remained, and 
he was so far from apologising for the others 
| that he took up a paper without taking the 
trouble to make any remark at all. 
|_ Conyers Beresford was angry and disgusted, 
_ but he was not without a certain admiration 
| for the independent attitude of these young 
idiots. He went to his own room in dudgeon, 
saying to himself that he would go home the 
next morning, and leave them to make a mess 
of their affairs without him. But he did not 
say to himself that he would alter his will, 
the contents of which were known to no one 
else but one old brother-professional. 

It was late when Carr came back, and 
finding George sitting up for him, as well as 
the girls, he was fain to put his pride in his 
pocket, and let his brother hear, with them, 
the account of a search that had been only too 
' successful. He had driven straight to Chester- 
| ford, and making inquiries there, which he 
fondly hoped he had put so as not to attract 
needless attention, he had soon traced Alwyn 
to the station. Mr. Craufurd had taken a 
' ticket for London, he was told, and had gone 
by the last train. Rowena and the dogcart 
were at the Station Hotel, and the ostler in- 
formed Carr that Mr. Craufurd ‘had had a 
portmanteau in the trap, and a man had 
fetched it for him a few minutes before the 
train started. 

“T shall go up to town to-morrow,” Carr 
concluded in his most determined voice. “I 
shall be able to trace him, of course, and, 
when once we can talk things over " 

“Don’t you think he'll write?” asked 
George, tranquilly. ‘ Have you looked in 
his room? He might have left a line by way 
of explanation.” 

“J didn’t see anything. I'll look again, 
though. Go to bed, girls—there’ll be nothing 
done till morning. Go to bed, and don’t fret.” 
| He kissed them both, in a rough, not un- 
| tender fashion, and turned them out of the 

room ; then took his own candle and hurried 
| away. George followed, taking permission 
for granted, and together they looked hastily 
round the room that Alwyn had left so for- 
lornly neat. 

“ Here it is,’ 








’ said George, unearthing the 
letter as if he had known all the time it was 
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there—as, perhaps, he had—and tossing it to | 


Carr, who tore it open, read it twice through, 
and dropped it on the floor. 

“T suppose I may read it?” said George, 
picking it up. Carr took no notice. He had 
folded his arms on the mantel-shelf and put 
his head down upon them, and so stood still, 
his bent shoulders looking the very picture of 
dejection. Again George took permission for 
granted, and began to read, having special 
reasons of his own for being curious to know 
what Alwyn would do. 


“ DEAR JACK,—It cannot be helped. Don’t 
be angry—or too much vexed. I have no 
choice but to go, since you have made up your 
mind ; and I can never come back till you 
change it. George will hear from me through 
Wynter, and the money will be transferred to 
him as soon as possible—since I am afraid 
you will not, as executor, save me the trouble 
by paying it to his account direct. When 
you have given up all idea of repaying me, 
or making a feud of it with George, let me 
know through Wynter, or by an advertise- 
ment in the Times. Till then we are parted. 


Think of that, dear old boy, and be reason- | 


able and merciful, for there is no one now 
but you; and Heaven knows how we are to 
get on—either of us—without each other! 
Don’t be anxious about me, though. I am 
going to find what I ought to have looked 
for long ago—something to do, and a place 
of my own in the world—and I shall do well 
enough. Don’t make a hue and cry after me, 
either, for we can have no dealings with each 
other till I have had my own way in this. If 
you will think it over impartially, you will 
see that I cannot do anything else. Your 


father, if he knows how things are, knows, | 


too, that I am right. Kiss the girls for me 
and say good-bye to them. Connie will un- 
derstand. It is good-bye, Jack, but for how 
long depends upon you. It is your pride 
against my honour, and I cannot give way ; 


but you surely can. Ever your loving brother, | 


* ALWYN CRAUFURD.” 


“Bravo, Al!” said George, coolly, refolding | 


the letter. ‘I knew he would have to do 


something of the sort, if you went on being | 


obstinate, but I hardly thought he would 
have arranged it all so promptly.” 

“You knew it?” said Carr, half turning 
round. 

“Of course! Al’s ways are not my ways, 
but I can calculate upon them to a hair’s- 
breadth. He hasn’t altered a scrap since we 
three were at school together.” 





He laughed a little as he spoke, but as if 
the recollection was pleasant, and even touch. 
ing to him. 

“And you can remember those days, and 
yet be ready to rob him?” demanded his 
brother hotly, but dejectedly. 

“Gently! You were not to make a feud 
of it, remember. Perhaps I care more for 
Al’s little finger than I do for any man, or 
woman either, in the world. But one doesn’t 
drag those feelings into business, as you would 
know if you were in my place. And, mean- 
while, it is you who have turned him out of 
the house!” 


CHAPTER XXII.—“‘TO A MAN WHO HAS PER- 
HAPS FORGOTTEN ME!” 


* Love that hath us in the net, 

Can he pass, and we forget ? 

Many suns arise and set, 

Many a chance the years beget.” 
To Isobel Fenwicke the new life was at once 
easier and harder than she expected. Eve 
one was very kind, no one ever alluded to her 
unfortunate connections, and she fancied 
them ignored, perhaps, more completely than 
they were in reality, not being used to the 
politeness that ignores ali unpleasant sub- 
jects. 

Whatever she needed to learn she found 
easy enough, as Mrs. Monkton had prophesied, 
and all that was painful in the natural shy- 
ness of a recluse wore away before she had 
been many weeks “ in the world.” 

Quite like other people she would never 
be, but her manner was voted quite charm- 
ing by many people who had very little idea 
what a strange mingling of frankness and 
reserve, pride and humility went to produce 
it. The loneliness of her position did not 
weigh upon her after the life to which she 
had been accustomed, and since her grand- 
father had been obliged to acknowledge the 
existence of her little fortune, and to give the 
securities into her own hands, Isobel had a 
feeling of independence that was worth much 
to her. Such a home and such work as Mrs. 
Monkton might find for her she would thank- 
fully accept, but at worst she could always 
live upon her own money, as poor women 
live, and be indebted to no one. 

So far, she was happier than ever she had 
been yet; but all this was merely surface- 
work compared with other matters, of which 
she could speak to no one, but which were 
after all the realities of her existence. She, 
too, had fancied this she was learning to 
forget, and had been gradually undeceived. 
She had looked to this new life, full of change 
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and stir, to help her, and had found that it | any rate to begin to inquire among her friends 


did not help, but rather sided with treacherous | with all diligence, but stipulated that Isobel 
memory to entrap her into vain regrets. 'should accompany her first on her usual 
The old life with its dull routine had | winter visit to a south-coast watering-place. 
seemed to be shutting Alwyn out. He had | “Call yourself niece, or companion, or any- 
never really belonged to it ; the interlude was | thing that you like, my dear,” she said, “ but 
over, and had left no gap—no mark but the | be sure that I like you, and want to have you 
wound in her own heart, which pride would | with me.” 
hardly let her confess even to herself. | Isobel consented, nothing loth. She had 
But here, where she had never met him, | never seen the sea, and no one had spoken 
she was reminded of him every hour. There | to her of it but Alwyn. The new experience 
were books that she had heard him speak of, | would be pleasant, even though the thunder 
pictures that he had described to her—the | of the breaking rollers, and the sob of the 
very atmosphere of the luxurious easy-going | retreating wave spoke to her, like everything 
household answered to a nameless something | else, of what would be better forgotten. 
that she had always noticed in him. They went, and in the leisure of “ furnished 
And now and then, when Mrs. Monkton | apartments,” Mrs. Monkton carried on a brisk 
complimented her, as she did occasionally in | correspondence with various ladies of her 
her outspoken fashion, or when strangers | acquaintance, and after being a great deal 
treated her with a courteous deference that | more critical than Isobel thought necessary, 
is not always shown to the average young | did at last hear of what seemed to her “the 
lady, Isobel felt half bitterly that this world | very place.” 
of her former lover’s was not uncongenial to| The situation was that of companion to an 
her—that she could have played her part in | invalid, described by the mutual friend as 
it not amiss, though she had been proved | “the liveliest member of a very lively and 
“not good enough” for the honour once in- | pleasant household.” If Miss Furnival was 
tended her. lively it was in spite of a weak spine and a 
“Would he despise me if he saw me now ?” | delicate chest, and she needed some one to 
she would think, involuntarily, in such mo-| share her quiet amusements, carry out her 
ments of girlish triumph; and then remem- | charities, and keep her “in touch” with the 
ber, with a hot flush of anger and shame, | healthy outside world, to do for her, in fact, 
that he had despised her, for a deficiency | what brothers and sisters, very much younger 
that went far deeper than such trifles as | than herself, could hardly be expected to do. 
these. “Dear Mrs. Monkton,” said Isobel, half- 
All this did not help her to forget him, | sadly, as the elder lady finished enumerating 
nor the comparisons which she must needs | the advantages and disadvantages of the 
make between the one “ gentleman” whom | situation, “ you are far too particular on my 
she had known of old, and the gentlemen | account. It seems to me that this is a place 
who haunted Mrs. Monkton’s drawing-room. | in which any girl ought to be happy, and I 
Alwyn could very well have borne compari- | have had reason to learn to be content under 
son with these in any one’s eyes, and perhaps | far less favourable circumstances. Of course 
Isobel’s were more partial than she knew. It | I will take it, and be thankful both to them 
was some consolation to her proud heart to | and to you.” 
think that, ignorant of the world as she had | It was settled, therefore, that Isobel should 
been, she had at least not loved unworthily. | go to her new home, which was in Hamp- 
With all this, she rarely heard Alwyn’s ; shire, in the course of a fortnight, and that 
name mentioned. Mrs. Monkton never spoke | in the meantime she should return to Under 
of him, and perhaps some of her intimates wood with Mrs. Monkton, to make a few 
had had a hint not to do so either. Isobel | needful preparations with the help of that 
was aware sometimes that he had been spoken | lady’s excellent advice, and the services of 
of, but she asked no questions and betrayed | her maid. 
no interest. Isobel wrote to tell her grandfather of her 
Jessie Monkton was away upon a long | intentions, but he took no notice. Letter 
round of visits, and the old lady was in no | writing was not much infashion at the Grange, 
hurry to be rid of her new companion. But | and she had never expected any reply, or 
Isobel was anxious to hear of something more | feared any interference with her plans. They 
likely to be permanent, and Mrs. Monkton | seemed to have agreed to let her alone, and 
realised that when her niece returned there | she was thankful for that amount of con- 
might be complications. She promised at | sideration. 
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So matters stood on the day after their 


return from the sea-side, when Isobel, coming 
in from a drive with Mrs. Monkton, was told 
that a gentleman was waiting to see her in 
the morning-room. 

Her first thought was that it might be one 
of her uncles, her next that it might be 
—Alwyn! She did not give herself time to 
ask whether this was probable or not, but 
scorned herself for the bound her heart gave 
at the thought, and walked into the morning- 
room with her head held a little higher than 
usual. 

It was Arthur Moultrie who rose to meet 
her; and a rush of old memories combined 
with a chill of disappointment to make her 
voice almost tremulous as she greeted him. 

“IT thought it was some one from the 
Grange !” she said. 

“Tt is, and it is not,” he answered. “I am 
not at the Grange now.” 

“But why? How is that?” she asked, 
not greatly surprised, but a little startled. 

“T came to tell you. You are going away, 
are you not? It seemed to me that there 
were some things that you ought to know, 
and I have grown dull at writing.” 

He paused and looked at her consider- 
ingly. 


“You are looking very well, Isobel, and 


very beautiful. Are you happy here in this 
very different world ¢” 

“‘T have been very happy,” she said. “I 
am not going to stay here, but I believe I 
have been very fortunate in the home that 
has been found for me. Tell me about your- 
self, and what you are doing now.” 

“T am staying just now at Rawnsleigh,” 
he said, and again lifted his eyes to her face 
tentatively. 

* Rawnsleigh ?” For a moment the word 
conveyed no special meaning to her, and 
then she suddenly remembered, and blushed, 
half angrily. 

“Yes! Life up yonder became unbear- 
able, as I had foreseen it would. No other 
man in the world would have borne it as 
long as I did, but I cannot lay claim to the 
virtue of patience, only indolence and help- 
lessness. At last one night things came to a 
crisis. I will not tell you how they went. 
The state of affairs at the Grange has become 
indescribable, even to you who know it so 
well. I went out into the darkness, half 
resolved to leave the place for ever. And, 
as I stood there hesitating, he came by— 
Alwyn Craufurd. What I said to him I 
hardly know, or he tome. It was one of those 
moments when men speak freely, and are 





half ashamed afterwards of it, in cool, com. 
monplace daylight. I went away with him 
at last. He would have it so, and I was glad 
enough to take any way that seemed to be 
open tome. He was going to his own house 
at Rawnsleigh. Why, I did not, and do not, 
know. There had been trouble at Thurles. 
ton, I gathered, but I could not press him to 
tell what it was. After two days he went up 
to town, leaving me some work to do for 
him, which is not quite finished yet.” 

“Trouble ?” said Isobel, half under her 
breath. “ We heard that old Mr. Beresford 
was dead. Was there anything more than 
that, do you think ?” 

“TI fancy so! The day after Craufurd 
left, Carr Beresford came up to the house in 
a great state of excitement, having just heard 
that he was at Rawnsleigh. I did not know 
where Craufurd was, and told him so ; but he 
either would not or could not believe me, 
We nearly had a quarrel, which warmed 
my blood to quite a comfortable temperature, 
and made me feel for the moment equal to 
anything. Then, when he had a little got 
over his anger and trouble at not finding his 
‘brother,’ as he calls him, we settled down 
and had a long and confidential conversa 
tion.” 

Arthur Moultrie paused again, and serv 
tinized the clear-cut face before him, as if 
doubting and pondering something. Paused 
so long that Isobel looked up in impatient 
surprise, and met his eyes, and dropped her 
own again. 

“Tsobel,” he said at last, “you have 4 
good deal to forgiveme. I might have done 
so much for you—ought at least to have done 
my best—and did next to nothing. Do you 
forgive me, child ?” 

“Of course I do,” she answered, with one 
of those sweet, bewildering smiles that are 
the exclusive property of those women whom 
Mrs. Monkton had called “ Cleopatra-crea- 
tures.” ‘ You were always kind to me, and 
if ever I was vexed with you it was because 
you did so ill for yourself.” 

“T hope to do better now. But if you 
really forgive me, show it by being frank with 
me. There is something I want to ask you; 
and, believe me, I have a reason for asking.” 

“ Ask what you like. I will tell youalll 
can.” 

“Tell me, then, what passed between you 
and Wilson Blackmore, about that letter to 
George Beresford ?” 

Isobel started to her feet, her dark cheek 
flushing crimson, glowing with indignant 
shame. 
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“Not that!” she cried. “I will never 
speak or think of that again as long as I 
live!” 

She turned away with an unconscious ges- 
ture of the hand, as if she flung the recollec- 
tion from her, and crossed the room to the 
window, looking out with unseeing eyes, and 
half-averted face still burning with angry 
blushes. 

“Then—shall J tell you?” said Arthur 
Moultrie, slowly, following her only with his 
eyes. “I heard the story of that interview 
for the first time only the other day. It was 
told me by one who honestly believed it, and 
with very good reason, but I made bold to 
tell him that he had been deceived. This 
version of the story, I fancy, will be as new 
to you as it was tome. Will you hear it ?” 

“Go on,” she answered, and did not turn 
her head. 

“Tt is short and simple enough,” he went 
on. “It is said that you consulted Wilson 
Blackmore as to the sending of that letter ; 
and that, considering what would be most for 
Alwyn Craufurd’s interest, you, or he, or 
both together, burnt it! That is all!” 

Isobel turned from the window, her hands 
clasped before her as if she were holding 
back something with a grasp of iron, her 
eyes searching his face as if they would read 
his very soul. 

“ Who told you this ?” 

“Young Beresford. Craufurd had told 
him, he said, but no one else, and Craufurd 
had had it from your grandfather and you.” 

“And he could believe this of me!” she 
cried, in that clear half-whisper of intense 
emotion that sends a sympathetic thrill 
through the listener’s nerves. ‘ What had I 
done? What had I ever done ?” 

“He had your own word for it, or thought 
he had,” said Arthur Moultrie, coming to her 
side and taking those little rigidly-locked 
hands in both his own. “I told Beresford 
that there must be some mistake, and he 
answered—‘ Do you think Al would have 
broken his heart for want of taking the 
trouble to make sure?’ But J knew you 
better, Isobel, and I only want you to tell 
me what the mistake has been.” 

The fire in her eyes died out suddenly,— 
her hands unlocked themselves, and she broke 
into a storm of bitter weeping, the only tears 
that her companion had seen her shed since 
she wept for his young bride, nine long years 
ago. Perhaps he remembered that, and the 
sight of her grief touched a wound that had 
never healed as wounds should heal in the 
natural course of things, for he stood beside 





her pale and silent, and made no movement 
to comfort her. 

‘“Come!” he said at last, when her tears 
had spent themselves. ‘Tell me about it. 
Surely you can tell me, after all the years 
that we have known each other—useless and 
helpless as you have found me.” 

“If it has been a mistake !” she cried, 
with a long-drawn, sobbing sigh, such as 
follows a child’s abandonment of grief. “I 
told hin—something! I thought he knew. 
Oh! to have been parted—for a mistake !” 

“ Mistakes may be set right—sometimes,” 
said Arthur Moultrie, with a faint echo of 
her sigh. ‘“ Will you not tell me how the 
thing really was? I, too, must have your 
own word, and there shall be no cross- 
purposes now.” 

“Waitamoment. Let me think,” answered 
Isobel, drawing herself a little away, and 
struggling resolutely to calm herself... “ This 
has altered all the past for me. I am not 
sure now how anything stands.” 

She sat down, leaning her face upon her 
hands ; and her companion walked slowly 
up and down the room, with something even 
of suspense, and more of interest than he had 
felt for years in anything outside himself. 

“You will be seeing—Mr. Craufurd— 
again soon?” asked Isobel, looking up at 
last. 

“ Probably. We are to meet in London 
when I have done what he wishes me to do 
for him here.” 

“And if I gave you my account of the 
affair you would repeat it to him, and per- 
haps say a kind word for me—vouch for my 
truth and honour, as far as you honestly 
could ?” 

“T certainly think that Mr. Craufurd 
ought to know the facts of the case,” he 
answered, responding rather to her tone than 
to her words. 

“Tt is not so simple as you think,” she 
said, after a moment, with a defiant yet 
piteous look. “Iwas hard pressed. I could 
not know what to do; but 1 cannot say 
whether what I did might not vex him 
almost as much as what you and he have 
heard. ‘Will you promise to tell him nothing 
if I tell you what really happened ?” 

“Certainly not!” answered Arthur Moul- 
trie, with unlooked-for promptitude and de- 
cision. “Nothing but harm can come of 
secrets and pledges. If I am to know the 
facts, I must be at liberty to speak of them, 
if it seems best.” 

“Then how can I tell you? How could 
I bear that any man should seem to inter- 
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cede between us—to plead for me with him ? 
It was never wise or right for him to have 
anything to do with us. How can I tell 
that he even wishes to be undeceived now ?” 

“ Every man has a right to be undeceived, 
to know the truth in what concerns himself.” 

** How do I know that my affairs concern 
him?” she answered, half petulantly. “ Have 
we no rightstoo? Must I go a-begging with 
my miserable story to a man who may have 
forgotten me ?” 

“He has not forgotten you; I know that. 
It is your pride that speaks now, Isobel.” 

“T cannot help it; it is part of myself. 
If I sacrificed it, once for all, I could not 
prevent its bringing wretchedness after- 
wards,” 

She dropped her face into her hands again, 
and Arthur Moultrie sat still, watching her, 
half in pity and half in impatience. 

“ T cannot judge for you,” he said at last. 
“T cannot tell how far a woman may do 





“It was not in any respect his fault ; you 
know that now.” 

“No, But then comes the old question, 
whether it might not be the best thing for 
him to have no more todo with me. You 
know what we are; you know that it was 
not by my will that any honest gentleman 
ever entangled himself with our family. | 
yielded at last, because he would have it so; 
but afterwards fate cut the knot for us both. 
And now, is it not the only thing to do—to 
let ill alone ?” 

So quietly she spoke, though with lips 
that blanched, that her companion looked at 
her in wonder, doubting whether she had 
ever cared so much after all. Her heart 
knew its own bitterness, and even to Arthur 
Moultrie, who knew so much already, she 
did not choose to lay bare all she felt. 

She sat still, facing the blank future, saying 
to herself that women had borne as hard a 
lot before, and that she, too, could endure it. 


what a man would be too glad to do—put | “ At least, I need not try any more to forget 
out a hand to call back lost love and happi- | him,” she wasthinking. “ He did not despise 


ness. 


But one who has himself made ship- | me or cast me out of his heart for a trifle 


wreck, though in a different way, may speak | He was worthy of all I gave——” 


a word of warning, Isobel. Fate is kinder 


Arthur Moultrie’s voice roused her as from 


than I used to think : she gives more chances | a dream. 


than one—but not often more than the second, 


“T leave it to you,” he said. “I think 


I fancy. One fair start in life,—one chance | you wrong ; but you must judge for yourself. 
to recover after what seemed the breakdown | But. if you meet again, as you surely will, 


of all—that seems to be the rule. Don’t let 
your second chance slip by, child! Life is 
so much longer than one thinks at your age, 
and the baffled, ineffective, melancholy years 
take so long to live through !” 

“Tf I knew that this was my second 
chance!” she answered, looking up with 
eyes that shone through tears. “But for 
his sake as well as my own, it seems as if I 
ought not to doanything—unless there were 
some other way.” 

“You know your own feeling best,” he 
answered, rather sadly. “Perhaps it was 
only because I would so gladly be of use to 
both of you, that I fancied that I might act 
as mediator. But I still think that he ought 
to know.” 

“Tt is good of you to wish it,” said Isobel, 
with one of her rare smiles. ‘ But it is like 
putting your finger between the bark and 
the tree, to interpose between two that are 
at once so little and so much to one another. 
The past seems all confused now. I cannot 
remember what he said, or what I answered ; 
cannot realise anything but that he could 
believe this shameful thing of me ; and that 
he must have been putting me out of his 
heart for all these months.” 








remember what I have said, Isobel, and do 
not miss happiness for the sake of a fancy, 
and offer up your whole life as a burnt 
offering to pride.” 

“Tf we meet!” she said, flushing and 
growing pale again. “If we meet I shall 
see, perhaps, and understand what I ought 
to do. Must you be going now? Wait one 
moment. There were so many things I 
wanted to ask you. Where shall you live 
now, and what shall you do?” 

“T neither know, nor much care. I have 
pledged myself to obey orders, and as long 
as something is found me to do I will do it. 
I need not absolutely work for bread, as you 
know; and I shall at any rate be more 
worthily employed than any time this ten 
years.” 

“You will be happier anywhere else than 
at the Grange. I am glad you have gone. 
And—you said you were with him till he 
went away. Did he look well? Did that 
trouble that you spoke of seem to grieve 
him very much? Did you talk much of— 
anything ?” 

“He did not look well, but he said that 
he was quite well and strong. Old Mr. 
Beresford’s death would have been enough 
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to account for his being out of spirits ; but 
there was more in it than that. Carr Beres- 
ford could. have told me what it was, no 
doubt, but I would not ask him ; especially 
as there seemed to be some strange split, 
that was not a quarrel, between them. We 
talked very little, except that he asked ques- 
tions, in a roundabout way, and seemed 
angry with himself for doing so.” 

“What questions ?” 

“ About the Grange,—and you—and—one 
or two others. .. And nowI must go. I 
have said my say, Isobel, and I have dis- 
charged my conscience ; but I am not satis- 
fied.” 

“You have done a great deal,” she said, 
with a troubled April smile. “You have 
changed the whole look of the world to me, 


ornot. Good-bye! Perhaps we shall meet 
somewhere out in the wide world, each 
working hard in our different spheres, and 
with the old life up yonder left behind us 
like a weary dream when the morning has 
broken.” 


Mrs. Monkton did not see her young com- 
panion again that day. Isobel sent down a 
message to excuse herself, and spent the rest 
of the evening in her own room. Not for 
tears, though every now and then the tears 
came unawares. As she had said, the whole 


world had changed its aspect for her, and | 


she needed time to grow accustomed to it, 
to learn to understand her past by this new 
light. 


would be altered too, whether she must hold 
to her resolution of doing and saying no- 
thing, or whether she might permit herself 
to “lift a hand to call back lost love and 
happiness.” 

The temptation was great, how great she 
could never have confessed to any one, and 








| utterly unworldly. 
| ther, any positive disadvantages on her side 
| to be contended with, faith will be more 


| sorely taxed than ever, and the lover must 
whether the course of actual events is changed | 





| honest. 





would hardly own to herself; but, unfortu- 
nately, it presented itself to her in the light 
of temptation. Pride and humility combined 
for once to hold her back from the selfsame 
course. 

Perhaps there are moments when every 
woman—not stolidly self-satisfied—doubts 
whether she can really be to her lover all 
that his love-raptures bespeak. When she 
doubts, not his love, but her own worthiness, 
—her own power to keep what he has given. 
If she be not what the world calls “a good 
match,” these doubts will gather strength, 
even although she may be, for her own part, 
And if there are, fur- 


take his prize by storm, as Alwyn took 
Isobel, and compel her, half against her will, 
to believe that she is the one woman in the 
world for him. 

Isobel had been sufficiently slow to believe 
that, though all the while she would have 
been indignant enough had any one else 
doubted her lover’s truth. And now, in- 
stead of feeling it her duty to restore to 
him the troth that he had been robbed of by 
a mistake, the old doubts were whispering 
that perhaps he was well rid of an incum- 
brance, and that perhaps he was learning to 
think so too. 

True enough he had been, no doubt, and 
It was only himself that he had 
deceived. But surely that must be all over 


| now, and the spell that he used to speak of 
Time, too, to think whether the future | 


broken. Who was Isobel Fenwicke that a 
man should go on loving her, through months 
of separation —through poverty and evil 
fame ? 

And then her pride awoke again and put 
in its word. ‘Should I go a-begging, with 
such a story as I should have to tell, to a 


| man who perhaps has half-forgotten me ?” 





SOME PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


Short Sunday Readings for Movember. . 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. (Iyvennzss). 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


Read Ps. xxxvii.; Matt. vi. 19—34. 
OUR RULE OF LIFE. 


Tt 
ask for definite rules with respect to con- | 
XXXI—55. 


ning of the conscious, spiritual life, to 


|to do and to leave undone. 


is not unusual, especially at the begin- | 


duct. “Show us,” say some, “ what precisely 
Tell us what, 
amusements are lawful for a Christian and 
what are unlawful. Draw for us a clear line 
of separation between a worldly and a holy 
life. Point out the verse in the Bible which 
enjoins or prehibits this or that.” Speaking 
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generally, we shall search in vain for such 
guidance. So varied are the circumstances 
of human life, and so different is our personal 
liability to temptation and sin, that no rules 
of this description could have been made 
equally binding on all. What we do find 
in Holy Scripture is not an exhaustive cata- 
logue of things forbidden and allowed, but 
broad, comprehensive principles of action, 
which it is the function of the Christian 
conscience, under the direction of the blessed 
Holy Spirit, who dwelleth “with us” and is 
“in us,” to apply to the everchanging con- 
ditions of our complex life. 

Among such principles none is more im- 
portant or universal than that one which 
Christ enforced when He said, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness,” With reverence, be it said, He meant 
it! These words are more than a fine senti- 
ment. They were earnestly spoken by the 
Lord of Truth, who is the Lord of man’s 
conscience, our Master and our Exemplar. 

To all intents and purposes we treat this 
saying of Christ more or less as a dead letter. 
Not this, but the exact opposite, is the 
rule which many follow, though professing 
to be animated by Christian motives and 
principles. ‘Seek first the things of time and 
sense, labour for the meat that perisheth, 
strive with all your might for the secular 
rewards of industry and ambition ; and then, 
so far as strength or inclination remains, the 
kingdom. of God.” But Christ’s meaning, 
however much forgotten or obscured, cannot 
be evaded. When He said, ‘Seek God first,” 
He spoke to all ages and to every man. He 
spoke, moreover, with full knowledge of all 
that is involved in our relations to the things 
of this world. He knew how heavy are 
the burdens of care which men have to carry. 
It is uo ideal life, almost angelic in its un- 
worldliness, which He depicts; rather is it 
a life spent under the ordinary conditions 
of existence, such a life as iscommon to men 
in a world of constant toil and struggle. We 
may be sure, therefore, that to be “religi- 
ous,” in the best sense of the word, is faith- 
fully to carry out his grand principle of 
conduct in all our thoughts and actions. 

But we must be careful not to misunder- 
stand Christ. To seek God’s kingdom and 
righteousness is no doubt a phrase which 
necessarily embraces all the sacred aims of a 
life “ hid with Christ in God ”—that life of 
the Spirit which draws the inspiration of its 
beauty and power from the vision of a spiri- 
tual order of things, which is linked to the 
eternal and is built up in Him in whom alone 





any of us can hope to be clothed upon with 
that “righteousness” which is the fair ves. 
ture of saints. There is, however, a wider 
range of meaning that must not be overlooked, 
To seek to discover God’s will in everything ; 
to obey any of those beautiful laws which He 
has ordained for the physical and moral well- 
being of His creatures, is in its own proper 
sphere to seek the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. We honour this word of 
Christ when we set the Lord always before 
us, when we receive all as from His crucified 
hand, and do all for the furtherance of His 
glory. It covers the whole field of human 
interest and activity. When Jesus said, 
“All these things shall be added unto 
you,” He did not mean, “ Attend to nothing 
but religion and God will take care that 
you do not want.” He never encouraged 
sloth or fanaticism. The man who says, 
“As for me, I devote myself henceforth 
wholly to praise and prayer and holy me 
ditation, and I depend on God for my daily 
bread,” is not seeking the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness in accordance with 
Christ’s intention, inasmuch as he is violat- 
ing that law of industry and forethought, 
which is God’s law as truly as the most 
sacred religious duty that could be named, 
What Christ condemns is not the pursuit of 
the earthly and temporal, but that all-en 
grossing worldliness of aim and endeavour 
which makes self, not God, the end of its 
striving—which encompasses all thought and 
labour with its own narrow horizon, and 
so absorbs the will and the affections that 
higher things are made secondary and sub 
ordinate, instead of being first. The bless 
ing He promises is for the man who trusts 
God’s providence without tempting it ; who 
would rather suffer injury, and even die, than 
do what he knows to be wrong; who “buys as 
though he possessed not, and uses the world 
as not abusing it; because the fashion of 
this world passeth away.” In a word, the 
lesson is this plain and strong one: that it 
is not enough to give to God and the things 
of God-a careless thought now and again; 
that it is not enough to seek God’s king 
dom and righteousness with a hesitating or 
divided will, but with the earnest purpose and 
resolve of men who are seeking as for hidden 
treasure. “Let those things which are the 
most important have the first place,” is virtu- 
ally what Hesays. First let them be in your 
thoughts and intentions ; first in the arrange 
ment of your time; first every day, conse 
crating common life to God’s service ; not 
secondary consideration which may be pushed 
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aside to make room for every other interest 
and duty, but the “one thing needful,” 
without which life is unspeakably poor and 
empty, but with which even the lowliest 
task and the humblest lot are noble and 
divine. 

Very startling is it sometimes to realise 
how opposite to all this is our manner of life. 
Aman finds himself pressed fer time. Some- 
thing must be curtailed. In nine instances 
out of ten the curtailment is on the religious 
side—Bible reading, secret or family prayer 
must give way to the more clamant demands 
of business or pleasure. Or a man becomes 
suddenly straitened in his worldly means. 
His profits are declining. He sets himself, 
most properly, to reduce his expenditure. 
Too often it is at the House of God that the 
desired economy is first practised. Charity is 
stinted. Contributions are diminished, while 
perhaps luxuries are not less plentiful. 

Let no one say, this kind of life is no doubt 
very beautiful, but it is not possible to realise 
it. The demands of the world are too im- 
perious for that. It may suit some, but it is 
not for the busy thousands, who know that 
“tide and time wait for no man.” If this be so, 
then indeed it is not practicable to be a Chris- 
tian, not practicable to overcome the world, 
not practicable to be master of one’s own self. 
But the history of all who have truly fol- 
lowed the sainted footprints of the Master 
is one long proof that Christ’s rule of life is 
no dream. Men and women like ourselves 
have done this, and are doing it every day. 
By the grace of God they have been able to 
keep the world, with all its allurements and 
base sophistries, beneath their feet, and to 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. 

And they that seek God shall find Him. 
On them He will bestow not outward bless- 
ings merely, a kingdom and glory in that 
sense, but Himself, in the all-sufficing fulness 
of His own infinite perfections. ‘They shall 
taste and see that God is good. They shall be 
abundantly satisfied with the fatness of His 
house, even of His holy place.” But while 
it is most true that to have found God is 
to have gained the highest that is possible 
for the creature, there are other fruits which 
accompany and follow the practice of this 
godly habit of living. In ways innumerable 
and past finding out, there is a fulfilment of 
the promise, “ All these things shall be added 
unto you.” How better can we express it 
than by the old words which have been the 
song of the Church in the house of her pil- 
grimage these many days: “The Lord is 


| my shepherd, I shall not want.” “O fear 
the Lord, ye His saints, for there is no want 
to them that fear Him.” “No good thing 


will He withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Ezra iii.; Romans xii. 
THE DUTY OF THE DAY IN THE DAY. 


We are told that the Israelites, after 
their return from Babylon, having erected 
an altar, offered thereon the daily burnt- 
offering ‘“‘as the duty of every day re- 
quired,” or as it is rendered in the marginal 
reading, “‘ They attended to the duty of the 
day in his day.” A moment’s reflection 
should convince us that in the observance of 
the rule thus incidentally mentioned lies one 
of the chief secrets of a useful as well as of a 
happy life. 

By acting on this principle it becomes 
easier to discover what our duty is. 

It is not difficult to do this if we have 
regard to the actual circumstances in which 
we are placed from time to time, that is, if 
we are sincere and upright, willing to be 
guided by the hand of Providence, and by 
the inward teaching of the Holy Ghost. 
It is when we try to take in a wider horizon, 
and to fill up large periods of existence, that 
we become entangled by doubts and mis- 
givings. Then we aretoo much occupied by 
the consideration of events which have not 
arisen, Which may never arise, to see our way 
plainly. We are thinking of to-morrow more 
than of to-day. We are busied about the 
fifth or sixth or twentieth step, instead of 
fixing the mind exclusively on the next step 
that has to be taken. And so we grow be- 
wildered, and ask impatiently, “In what 
direction does my duty lie ?” 

The only way of escape from such per- 
plexity is to live “as the duty of every day 
requires.” You know what your duty is in 
the present circumstances in which you stand. 
Suppose you do not; that, as sometimes 
happens, you see before you two divergent 
paths, and it is hard to say which is prefer- 
able, then we can but bid you remember that 
word which says, “If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God.” Commit thy way unto 
the Lord, and having done so depend upon 
it you will find in the retrospect that there 
is a Providence 

“Which shapes our ends 
Rough hew them as we may.” 
A man, it has been said, seldom or never 
regrets that step which he has taken after 
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first praying well over the question and then 
acting according to the best of his judgment. 

But allowing for doubtful cases, it is not 
difficult to discover what our duty is at any 
particular moment of existence. There may 
be a thick mist lying on the future, but there 
is no mist so dense that it is not possible to 
make sure at least of one step. And if a 
man does that once, the chances are he will 
be prepared to do it successfully a second 
and a third and a fiftieth time. Thus 
does the path of duty unfold itself before 
our eyes as we strive to live “as the duty 
of every day requires.” Like the Alpine 
climber, planting our foot firmly in the 
step which we have hewn out for ourselves 
by faith and prayer, we will be prepared for 
the next step and the next, whatever it is to 
be. In no case does God show us at a glance 
the whole course of duty. He does not map 
out our life plan for us at its commencement. 
He reveals it step by step as we advance. 
Our wisdom, therefore, is to live as the duty | 
of every day requires, putting our hand trust- 
fully into the hand of Him who has promised 
to be our guide even unto death. 

The observance of this rule will also save 
us from much needless misuse of time and 


opportunity. 





It is a common experience that our greatest 
opportunities of service are not those that are | 
sought out by us, or those that are connected 
with what we may regard as important occa- 
sions, but those which spring up as it were 
by the wayside of life, as so often happened 
in the earthly history of our blessed Lord 


Himself. He never went out of His way, so 
to speak, in order to find opportunities of 
doing good. He healed the sick, He com- 
forted the sorrowful, He preached the glad 
tidings ‘“‘ as the duty of every day required.” 
Thus it is casually, accidentally, as it were, 
that opportunities of doing good come to us. 
There is, perhaps, no day that does not bring 
with it some opportunity of doing good that 
is peculiar to itself. If we are not quick to 
seize it as it passes it will never come back. 
Other opportunities of a like kind may arise, 
but that one never! This is a thought that 
should constrain us most powerfully to live 
“as the duty of every day requires.” In no 
other way can we be saved from the misuse of 
time. In no other way can we make the best 
of those wonderful opportunities of glorifying 
God which come to us daily as if on the 
wing of the fleeting hours, touching us lightly 
for a moment ere they pass on and away for 
ever. 

Further, the observance of this rule will 





conduce in no small degree to mental rest and 
tranquillity of soul. 

There can be no greater unrest than that 
which springs from the vain attempt to carry 
the burden of to-morrow, while, on the other 
hand, it is sweetly restful simply to carry the 
burden of to-day, whether it be light or heavy, 
More than half our trouble springs from 
forgetfulness of this homely rule of life, 
“We sup sorrow,” as the proverb says, 
“with a long spoon.” We make life sad- 
der and darker than it need be by adding 
to our burden fears and forebodings which 
may be nothing more than the product of 
our own imagination. We are not respon- 
sible for the future. It is with the present 
that we have to do. A deep central peace 
never fails to environ the lives of those who 
strive to walk humbly and trustfully in the 
way of duty “day by day.” To them is ful- 
filled, in ways most wonderful and beautiful, 
that promise in which so many weary pil- 
grims have found a strong staff to lean on 
in every time of trouble: “As thy day is so 
shall thy strength be,” “‘Cast thy burden on 
the Lord and he shall sustain thee.” 

** Do not look at life’s long sorrow, 
See how short each moment’s pain, 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
Every day begin again.” 

Once more the observance of this rule is 
the surest way of attaining fo the grand result 
of a well-spent life. 

God does not give us our life as a whole to 
take care of. He metes out to us not three 
score years and ten—not one year. He 
gives us days, and He says to us, “ Use 
these well. Live as the duty of every day 
requires. Be faithful in the least, and you 
shall gain the much.” 

Let us seek then to have our sense of 
duty—deepened, enlarged, and sanctified. 

It is one thing to do one’s duty because 
natural inclination or self-interest prompts to 
it, another altogether to be faithful and true 
as the servants of Jesus Christ ; to acknow- 
ledge God in all our ways, to act in all things 
great and small as under the eye of our 
Lord and Master —in a word, to take 
Christ’s yoke upon us and to learn of Him. 
This, need we say, is to infuse into every 
duty the same mind that was in Christ. 
This is to elevate duty from an earthly to a 
heavenly platform, transfiguring it with a 
glory like that which irradiated the earthly 
life of the man Christ Jesus, and finally 
wreathed His Cross with the splendour of a 
Divine self-sacrifice. Would we know what 
fidelity to duty is? How noble are its sacri- 
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fices, its victories, its rewards ? Then must we 
learn that lesson not only from the example 
of those who in days gone by have been 
faithful unto God, but, above all, from the 
life and death of Him who alone of all who 
have trod the path of duty could say, with- 
out fear and without shame, when the end 
came, ‘I have glorified Thee, O Father; I 
have finished the work which Thou gavest 


me to do!” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Isaiah xlii.; Galatians vi. 
DISCOURAGEMENT. 


That is a striking word which is applied 
to the Servant of the Lord, “He shall not 
fail nor be discowraged, till he have set judg- 
ment in the earth ; and the isles shall wait 
for his law.” 

He shall not be discouraged ! 

It is the same word that is used in the 
immediately preceding verse of the bruised 
reed. He shall not be “broken ”—broken by 
disappointment, broken by the sense of failure. 
Never, surely, was there a servant of the 
Lord who had so much to discourage him 
as Jesus Christ. ‘‘ He was despised and re- 
jected of men.” Judged by the ordinary stan- 
dards of success His was a work on which 
the word “failure” was most plainly written. 
But He was not discouraged. He had faith 
in God and in His own mission. He never 
doubted that in the end His cause would 
triumph. He never despaired of that final 
issue of events that was guaranteed by Jeho- 
vah’s covenant-promise—and He could wait! 

And thus it is, or ought to be, in the expe- 
rience of all God’s true servants. “I have 
never known a case,” says one of the most 
honoured of living workers, ‘‘ when God used 
a discouraged man or woman to accomplish 
any great thing for Him.” Everything, there- 
fore, which is calculated to inspire us with 
courage as Christian workers, should be as- 
siduously cultivated. Discouraged we often 
are, but discouraged we would never be, if 
like Him who, for “the joy that was set 
before Him endured the cross,” we could 
anticipate with clear prevision the glorious 
predestined end of all our labours and sacri- 
fices. We would then perceive that even 
the lowliest task, well performed, is a con- 
tribution made to that grand result which is 
to be accomplished in the fulness of time— 
a little rill which swells the tide of that 
mighty river of life which is one day to 
encircle the whole earth. 

True there is a sense in which discourage- 








ment is in no respect blameworthy. It is 
only human to be conscious sometimes of 
flagging powers and exhausted energies. 
This may be felt even in the work of our 
personal salvation. It is so hard to main- 


| tain the daily struggle against sin—to be 


true and pure and Christlike. Still more 
deeply, however, is this painful sense of 
discouragement experienced in connection 
with such efforts as may be described by 
the general name of “well-doing.” There 
are some, of course, who grow weary simply 
because their heart was never in their 
work. Perhaps they were induced to under- 
take it through a sudden impulse, or in 
response to the appeal of their clergyman, 
without moral earnestness, or genuine con- 
secration of their own selves to Christ. No 
wonder that interest is speedily dissipated, 
and irksome duties relinquished. There is 
that discouragement, too, which has its root 
in causes which are almost childish, like a 
supposed want of appreciation, or some tri- 
fling irritation which is nothing more or less 
than wounded vanity. The so-called dis- 
couragement which springs from such petty 
feelings is unworthy of being noticed. 

Not without a true sympathy, however, 
would we desire to meet the case of those 
whose weariness is not beneath the notice 
of our Great High Priest. In many in- 
stances it arises from a low tone of spiritual 
life. Perhaps it is some subtle form of 
unbelief that has paralysed us for the 
moment. No man can do successful work 
for God if he has lost inward vigour. 
In the same degree as we give way to doubt 
or uncertainty, and suffer our love to grow 
cold, we must be weakened in Christian 
service. Once we lose firm hold of God, 
and Christ, and immortality, and begin to 
play “ fast and loose” with the warnings and 
promises of Revelation, there is an end to 
all joyous activity in the work given us to 
do. In all ages God has used those who 
were in earnest, and there can be no earnest- 
ness where there is no conviction. We 
cannot minister before the Lord with the 
unction of the Holy One if that unction is 
not upon us. When we probe the matter 
to the bottom, probably we shall find at 
the very outset of our search that for the 
discouragement of which we complain we 
are ourselves to blame. We may have been 
living at a distance from God, or have fallen 
back into careless and worldly ways. The 
lamp may be burning low, simply because the 
oil is running out. In any case, to have dis- 
covered the cause is to have found the 
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remedy. The first step towards being de- 
livered from that sense of weariness which 
so often discourages us in work for others, 
is to seek spiritual quickening and renewal 
from God Himself, that our fainting souls 
may be revived and our soiled faces cheered. 

Is it difficulty which discourages us? There 
are countless hindrances which must be faced 
by all who undertake any part of God’s work 
in this world. It needs patience, self-control, 
even irksome and apparently unavailing toil. 
But who ever promised an easy “march 
over” to the soldiers of the Cross? We 
may find it hard to teach a class of un- 
ruly or unmannerly children, or to visit the 
dismal abodes of sin and shame. Be it so. 
He who would follow the bleeding feet of his 
crucified Lord must be prepared “to endure 
hardness.” 

But possibly the discouragement which 
enfeebles is connected not so much with the 
painfulness of service as with its seeming 
unfruitfulness. You attempt to reclaim some 
dark spot of the moral wilderness which lies 
around you. You enter one of those miser- 
able haunts of human crime and misery 
which are to be found in every corner of the 
land. You try to make it purer, brighter and 
happier, to lighten the heavy burdens of care 


and poverty, to give courage to the despond- 
ing, to point the sinful to the Lamb of God, 


to lead weary wanderers home. Invain you 
ery. Nothing seems to come of it! As far 
as you can judge you are adopting the right 
methods. And yet there is no visible result. 
No heart is touched; no trophy laid at the 
feet of Jesus. 

To those whose experience: at all corre- 
sponds with this description, we would say, 
with all tenderness, Be not discouraged ! 
There is nothing new to be said. Two 
considerations, however, must be reiterated. 
One is that the like has happened in the 
history of God’s noblest servants. Holy 
prophets and apostles have cried, “ Who 
hath believed our report?” All through 
the ages has that mournful cry been as- 
cending unto God from wearied toilers in 
the great harvest field. Another thought, 
trite in one sense, though too often for- 
gotten, is that in the spiritual as in the 
natural world, seed-time and harvest are not 
the same. In numerous instances the discou- 
ragement which arises from an alleged want 
of success, is but another name for that impa- 
tience that would grasp results without wait- 
ing for the slow progress of events by which 
alone they can be reached. “In due season 
ye shall reap, if ye faint not,” says the apostle. 





———. 


Men will do much for uncertain results ; they 
will sow fields they may never reap ; they will 
labour for gains they may never enjoy. But 
there is no uncertainty here. In due season 
God will give the increase according to Hig 
own eternal law of seedtime and harvest. 


** Love soweth here with toil and tears. 
But the harvest time of love is there,” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Isaiah lx. ; Phil. iv. 
A LESSON OF CHEERFULNESS. 


“Rejoice in, the Lord alway, and again I 
say rejoice. Let your moderation be known 
unto all men. The Lord is at hand. Be 
careful for nothing; but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, 
let your requests be made known unto God. 
And the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding shall keep your hearts and 
minds, through Jesus Christ.” 

There is a real, though perhaps to a super- 
ficial reader, an invisible thread of connec- 
tion, which makes these verses practically 
one exhortation. 

We have called it a lesson of Christian 
cheerfulness. Not that cheerfulness which 
is only a superficial sparkle on the surface of 
men’s lives, hiding away the sleepless cares 
which lurk beneath, but that cheerfulness 
which is but another name for a conscience 
at peace with itself, and a heart that has 
found its true resting-place in the bosom of 
God. After all, the characteristic spirit of 
the religious life is joy. ‘Rejoice in the 
Lord alway,” cries the suffering apostle to 
suffering men and women. I have said it 
already; again I will say it, “Rejoice!” 
This joy he evidently regarded not less as a 
privilege than as a duty ; a grace to be assi- 
duously cultivated and habitually practised. 
How little do we think of this! Few things 
reveal the shallowness of our religion more 
than the joylessness which as a rule pervades 
it. Something there must be that hinders 
the full tide of the peace of Christ from 
flowing in and filling every creek and crevice 
of our lives. How shall we account for the 
absence of that heart happiness which no 
sorrow can wholly destroy, that abiding 
restfulness and serenity of mind which shines 
down upon us in the radiant promise of the 
Gospel, “‘ Peace I leave with you. My peace 
I give unto you”? 

Many answers might be given. Meanwhile 
two may suffice. Both are suggested by the 
apostle’s words, which seem designed to set 
before us the conditions of spirit under 
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which Christian joy may be increasingly 
realised. 

First. Let your moderation be known unto 
all men—your forbearance or gentleness is 
more strictly accurate. It is a comprehensive 
word in which there are subtle shades of 
meaning not easily expressed. It describes 
the disposition which if need be “willingly 
surrenders,” as one has tersely put it, “the 
assertion of legal rights lest they should be 
pushed into moral wrongs.” Negatively it 
is to be not contentious or self-assertive. 
Positively it is to be examples of that 
charity “‘ which seeketh not her own, which 
is not easily provoked, which beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” 

In a word, to use the modern phrase, it is 
that “‘ sweet reasonableness ” which conduces, 
more than aught else that could be named, to 
the formation of the soil out of which joy 
springs and blossoms and bears fruit. 

Not less is joy hindered by the absence of 
moderation in the usual sense of the word. 
By nothing is it more surely banished than 
by the entrance of those evil passions which 
we call worldliness, covetousness, unsancti- 
fied ambition, the love of gain, the lust of 
accumulation. Like force, joy ever acts along 
the line of the least resistance. Would we 
possess it as the inmate of the soul, then must 
we submit ourselves to the conditions of its 
blessed manifestation and heavenly power. 
Let us be humble, gentle, meek. Let us be 
merciful and forgiving, unselfish and un- 
worldly, remembering that God is Himself 
our chief good, that the Creator is greater 
than the creature, the Giver than all His gifts 
--that to have a good conscience, a quiet 
mind, and a holy life, is greater treasure than 
the world with all its fading glitter can be- 
stow upon -us. 

Again, Christian cheerfulness cannot co- 
exist with that ‘over anxiety” which so 
often proves its greatest disturber and hin- 
derer. 

When St. Paul bade the Christians at 
Philippi to be over-anxious about nothing, 
but to carry all their sorrows and their fears 
to the throne of Jesus, he taught them a 
lesson which is for all ages, and was never 
more needed than in this age of hurry and 
distraction on which our lot has fallen. In- 
finitely varied as are the cares and anxieties, 
the vain regrets and dark forebodings, with 
which our web of life is woven, there is no 
man so burdened that he cannot find in that 
one word of inspiration, the secret of a peace 
which “passeth all understanding.” Moments 





indeed there are when it seems of all things 
the most useless to attempt to produce in 
ourselves or others that sweet tranquillity of 
mind which is here reecommended—even that 
meek and quiet spirit which in the sight of 
God is of great price. But in the light of 
nineteen centuries of Christian lives and 
Christian deaths, it cannot surely be affirmed 
that it is only a pious fancy to speak of peace 
guarding heart and mind, despite the ever- 
varying conditions of trial which exist in this 
world. Sucha thing has been. Such a thing 
now is. Wherever there is a heart that trusts 
God with a true childlike faith; wherever 
there is the voice of prayer uttering itself 
forth in real petitions to Him who knows all 
that we desire, there is peace, and there the 
joy which is unutterable and full of glory. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read Mal. iii.; Luke xxiv. 13—32. 
RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


How touching is the thought of that little 
company of unknown worshippers who, in 
the days of Malachi, feared the Lord, and 
thought upon His name! How unspeakable 
is the tenderness with which God regarded 
them! What greater comfort could we have 
than to be reminded, ina manner so truly 
wonderful, that His eye is upon all His 
people; that He never forgets them, but 
“writes” their poor, broken, faltering 
words in the “Book of His remembrance,” 
that they are indeed most dear to Him, His 
“jewels,” His peculiar “ treasure,” bought at 
a great price, even by the precious blood 
of Christ! When one remembers times in 
this world’s history when the light of the 
Gospel was well-nigh quenched; when one 
thinks of many a “little flock” meeting 
together for the worship of God in the 
midst of heathendom, or of lonely Christians 
maintaining their faith unshaken in cireum- 
stances the most adverse; how cheering it 
is to recall the memory of those ancient 
believers, who, in the dark days of Mala- 
chi, were true to God and to one another, 
albeit their lot was cast in the midst of a 
“sinful and perverse generation.” 

“They spake often one to another.”—As 
a rule it cannot be said that we speak often 
one to another concerning those things which 
ought to be of deepest interest to us—which 
must be of deepest interest one day, when 
we stand on the solemn frontier land of eter- 
nity! To some extent, no doubt, this is the 
result of natural and constitutional tempera- 
ment. Religious feelings manifest themselves 
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differently in the case of different individuals. 
It has been remarked by an acute observer, 
with reference to Scotchmen, that ‘“ while 
they may discuss sometimes readily enough 
their religious opinions, very few indeed who 
have lived chiefly in their own country are 
inclined to enter with a stranger into the 
more sacred region of emotion and experi- 
ence ; indeed, that when a Scotchman is very 
ready to unfold his religious feelings to a 
stranger, there is primé facie reason for a 
little suspicion about his sincerity.” The same 
remark might, perhaps, admit of a wider 
application. The religious diversities which 
exist amongst Christians, even within the 
same family circle, are almost infinite. As 
there is room in the Church of God for the 
gentleness of a John as well as for the ardour 
of a Peter; for the “practical” Martha as 
well as for the “contemplative ” Mary ; so, 
too, for the timid and reserved, who only 
“think” with reverent love upon the name 
of God, as well as for the more demonstrative 
who speak aloud His praises. No mistake 
could be greater than to suppose that those 
who are not in the habit of expressing their 
feelings on religious matters are of necessity 
less religious than those whose nature is more 
emotional. Who has not known Christian 
men and women, in all classes of society, of 
whose “life in God” we had no doubt, and of 
whose salvation through Christ, now that they 
are gone, we feel as sure as of our own exist- 
ence, though possibly we can hardly recall a 
word they ever said with reference to their 
soul’s experience ? They were “ living epis- 
tles, seen and read of all men.” 

Nor can it be denied that there is such a 
thing as the abuse of this great privilege of 
Christian converse. Much harm is often 
done by an unwise attempt to force what is 
called “religious conversation” on others, 
without regard to time, place, or circum- 
stances. 

But this is not the extreme into which 
most of us are in the greatest danger of fall- 
ing. Over-reticence rather than over-demon- 
strativeness is our chief fault. Depend upon 
it, a little more frankness between parents 
and children, between brothers and sisters, 
between companions and friends, between 
pastor and people, would be a great good to 
many. ‘The conversation of those who pro- 
fess religion may easily degenerate, and often 
does, into mere talk; but when it is humble, 
seasonable, and wise, it is one of God’s “ ordi- 
nances,” which He will honour with His 
blessing. Take the pastoral relationship, for 
example. What a much more definite and 








——~ 


practical thing preaching would become if 
the preacher knew, instead of merely guess. 
ing, what are the individual wants and 
difficulties of his hearers! There is no ser. 
vant of Christ worthy of the name who is not 
deeply thankful for any opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the “inner life ”»of 
those whose spiritual interests have been 
committed to his charge. That such oppor. 
tunities should occur so rarely is, alas! one 
of the many proofs of the “low estate” into 
which we are fallen. Think, again, what a 
sense of loneliness there often is in the expe. 
rience of Christian souls! What an unsatis- 
fied yearning for help and sympathy! What 
sore burdens of doubt, sorrow, and perplexity 
are often carried in secret for months, or it 
may be for years, which a few words of wise 
counsel or kindly sympathy might alleviate 
or remove! How many are now struggling 
along the wearisome road appointed them, as 
if they were alone, who might thus be com- 
forted by the joy of companionship, cheered 
by the songs of fellow-pilgrims on the heaven- 
ward journey ! 

It may be said, “We have Christ to 
go to, and He will give us all we need.” 
That is so. We readily acknowledge that no 
effectual succour can be derived from any 
other quarter. The two disciples on their 
way to Emmaus “communed together,” but 
it was not until “Jesus Himself drew near” 
that their sadness was turned into joy. Their 
“communing ” was nevertheless the occasion 
and opportunity of that marvellously beauti- 
ful manifestation of His risen life which fol- 
lowed. And so, too, there are occasions ever 
recurring when we need solace and encou- 
ragement from others. Are we not one Body ? 
Why, then, should we sink down into the 
position of mere units? Are we not the 
Household of God? Why should: we be as 
strangers and foreigners to one another! 
“Come,” says the Psalmist, “all ye that fear 
God, and I will declare what he hath done for 
my soul.” “Go home to thy friends,” said 
Jesus to the healed demoniac of Gadara, “and 
tell them what great things the Lord hath 
done for thee.” Let us, therefore, “ comfort 
one another,” and “ edify one another.” Let 
us not forget that “a man hath joy by the 
answer of his mouth; and a word spoken in 
season, how good is it!” 


‘* T have known one word hang starlike 
O’er a dreary waste of years, 
And it only shone the brighter 
Looked at through a mist of tears. 
While a weary wanderer gathered 


Hope and heart on life’s dark way, 


By its faithful promise shining 
Clearer day by day.” 
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BASIL AND ANNETTE. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avrnor or “ Brapr-o’-Grass,’”’ ‘‘Grrr,’”’ ‘‘Lovze’s Harvest,” ‘‘ Brean ann Cres anp Kisses,” Eto. 


|gulls. Gilbert Bidaud had discovered a 
system by which he could break the bank at 
 ¢tise did not remain long in her | Monte Carlo. The one diversion of the two 
delusion. Gradually but surely her | knaves in the Villa Bidaud was gambling. 
bright hopes faded away, to be replaced by | Never a day passed but they were closeted 
a terrible feeling of hopeless resignation. | together in a locked room rattling the dice 
The serpent cannot change its nature, and | or shuffling the cards. It may be questioned 
the worst features in Newman Chaytor’s | whether the demon of play is not more potent 
character began to assert themselves soon than the demon of drink, and it is certain 
after the signing of the document which Gil- | that it had so fastened itself upon Newman 
bert Bidaud had described as the preliminary | Chaytor that he could not escape from it. 
marriage contract. He was sure of Annette; His losses maddened him, but his infatuation 
what need, therefore, for the wearing of an led him on to deeper and deeper losses, 
irksome mask? He threw it aside, and ex- | Gilbert Bidaud always declaring that the 
hibited himself in his true colours, to the | luck must change and that the money Chay- 
grief and despair of the girl he had success- | tor lost was only money lent. Occasionally 
iully deceived. She heard him, in conver- | he professed indifference to the fatal pastime, 
sation with her uncle, use language and utter | and lured Chaytor on to persuasion, reply- 
sentiments at which her nm revolted ; she | ing, “ Well, as you insist.” One day Chaytor, 
saw him frequently the worse for liquor;|as usual, was savagely growling at his ill- 
and often now she purposely avoided him | luck, when Gilbert said carelessly, 
when he sought her society. Brightness died fe You can get it all back, ten, twenty, a 
out of the world, and she thought shudder- | hundred-fold, if you like.” 
ingly of the future. The flowers in her; ‘ How?” eagerly demanded Chaytor. 
young heart were withered. And yet she; Then Gilbert unfolded his plan. He had 
dwelt mournfully upon the image of the | made a wonderful discovery, an absolutely in- 
man she had adored, and asked herself, Can | fallible system by which fortunes could be 
it be possible—can it be possible? The | won at the roulette tables of Monte Carlo 
answer was there, in the same house with and elsewhere. Chaytor caught at the 
her, sitting by her side, pressing her hand | bait, but with smaller cunning threw doubt 
while he uttered coarse jokes, or gazing | upon it. 
darkly at Gilbert Bidaud, who was ever ready | ‘You can demonstrate it,” said Gilbert. 
to give smiles for frowns. For this was the | “I have here a roulette table to which I 
old man’s method ; he was urbane and light- | have not yet introduced you, and upon which 
hearted in the family circle, and nothing that | I have proved my figures. You shall take 
Chaytor said could disturb his equanimity. | the bank, and I will carry out my system. 
He had the traitor in his toils, and he played | We will play for small stakes. What say 
his game with the air of an indulgent master. | you ?” 

The Villa Bidaud was a great rambling, Chaytor suggested that the stakes should 
house of two storeys, standing in its own | be imaginary, but to this the cleverer knave 
grounds. It was surrounded by a high stone | would not agree. 
wall, and stood far back from the public} ‘You insist that the bank must win,” he 
road ; when the strong iron gates were locked | said. ‘Take the bank and try.” 
it resembled a prison. Annette, chilled | They played for three days, during which, 
at heart, began to feel that it was one, and | as luck would have it, Gilbert rose invariably 
but for the companionship of her faithful |a winner. At the end of the third day he 
maid Emily, her life would have been dark | said, 
and gloomy indeed. It was a relief to her| “See now. I have won from you an 
when her uncle announced that he and the | average of one hundred poundsaday. All 


CHAPTER XLI, 


man to whom she was betrothed were going | we have to do at Monte Carlo is to increase 

away on business for two or three weeks. the stakes, and we can win as much money 
Their mission was special and important, | as we please. Say, to be moderate, three 

and has been attempted by hundreds of other | thousand pounds a day. Fifty days, one 
XXXI—56 
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hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Seventy- 
five thousand each.” 

Chaytor was eager to begin, but there was 
first a bargain to be struck. In return for the 
fortune they were to win, and of which Chay- 
tor was to have an equal share, Gilbert Bidaud 
stipulated that his partner should provide the 
funds for the venture. At first Chaytor re- 
fused, but when Gilbert said, “ Very well, 
there is an end of the matter,” he implored 
to be admitted upon the stipulated terms. 

“We commence with a bank of five thou- 
sand pounds,” said Gilbert. 

Chaytor drew a long face at mention of 
this sum, but he was in the toils, and avarice 
compelled compliance. On the morning of 
their departure he handed over the amount 
in new Bank of England notes, it being 
another of Gilbert’s conditions that he should 
be the treasurer. Now, on the previous day, 
after Chaytor had consented to provide the 
five thousand pounds, Gilbert had resolved 
to ascertain where he was in the habit of 
concealing his treasure. 
to carry out this resolve. The Villa Bidaud 
was an old house, with the peculiarities of 
which Gilbert had made himself familiar at 
the time he purchased it. In one part of 
the room in which Chaytor slept the wall 


was double, an outer panel admitting of the 
entrance of any person who wished to play 


the spy. All he had to do was to ascend 
three steps, when an artfully concealed peep- 
hole enabled him to see all the movements 
of the occupant of the inner room. From 
that point of observation Gilbert watched 
Chaytor’s proceedings; saw him carefully 
lock the door and mask the keyhole, so that 
no one could see into the room through it ; 
saw him as carefully cover the windows and 
render himself safe in that direction ; saw 
him take his hoard of bank notes from the 
artfully - contrived pockets in his clothes, 
count them over, place a small pile aside, 
and return the balance to its hiding-place. 
Gilbert saw something more. He beheld 
Chaytor suddenly pause and look before him, 
while upon his features gathered a convulsed 
and horror-stricken expression, as though he 
was gazing on some appalling phantom. It 
was at such a moment that the character of 
Chaytor’s face became entirely changed, all 
likeness to Basil being completely obliterated. 
Chaytor’s arms were stretched out in the act 
of repelling a presence visible only to him- 
self ; his limbs trembled, a cold sweat bathed 
his countenance, and he exhibited all the 
symptoms of a man in the throes of a mortal 


agony. 


It was easy enough 


Slowly and thoughtfully Gilbert left his 
post and returned to his own apartment. Hig 
suspicions were absolutely confirmed, so far 
as the evidence he had obtained could confirm 
them. On the following morning he and 
Chaytor took their departure. 

“They part from us without regret,” he 
observed, as they rode away. 

“Who are they?” asked Chaytor, in a 
morose tone. He knew to whom his com- 
panion referred. Annette had exhibited no 
| concern when he informed her that business 
| compelled a separation of a couple of weeks, 
| She had received this intimation in silence, 
| and when he kissed her good-bye had not 
| returned his kiss. He inwardly resolved that 
| when he and Annette were married she 
| should pay for her growing coldness towards 
| him. 

“T was thinking of my niece,” replied 
Gilbert. “She displayed but small grief at 
| the departure of her lover. And such 4 
lover !” 

Chaytor looked sharply at him, for there 
was a touch of sarcasm in his voice, but Gil 
bert’s countenance was expressionless. 

“Women are queer cattle,” he said roughly. 

* True, true,” assented Gilbert, “and cattle 
must be taught to know who are their 
masters. Bah! We will not talk of them. 
Let us rather talk of the fortune we are pur- 
suing and shall overtake.” 

So they fell to discussing this more agree- 
able theme, and indulging in visions of vast 
gains. Chaytor did not know what his com- 
panion knew—that the “ system” discovered 
by Gilbert would have been really a certain 
thing but for one combination or seriés of 
figures which might not be drawn for many 
days together. It was upon the chance of 
this series not presenting itself that Gilbert 
relied ; if they escaped it, their purses would 
be filled ; if it occurred, it was not his money 
that would be lost. 

No time was wasted at Monte Carlo; 
within an hour of their arrival they com 
menced to play, and before they retired to 
rest they counted their winnings. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” asked Gilbert gaily. 

‘“‘ No,” replied Chaytor, feverishly fingering 
the gold and notes. “We must win more, 
more !” 

“ We will. 
us divide.” 

This was a part of Gilbert’s plan ; the wit- 
nings of each day were to be divided ; thus 
he made sure of gain to himself, whatever 
might happen to his partner. For some days 
their operations prospered, and then came 
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the inevitable bad experience. They sus- 
tained a loss, another, another ; a large sum | Monte Carlo and carry out on his sole ac- 


| and she were alone, he would come back to 


had to be staked to recover their losses, and count the system he had so foolishly aban- 


that also was swept in by the croupiers, upon 
whose stony faces ruin and despair produced 
no impression. Chaytor stormed and reviled, 
and Gilbert listened with calmness to his 
reproaches. In desperation the younger man 
took the game irf hand himself, and plunged 
wildly at the tables, Gilbert looking on in 
The result was that, after a fort- 
night had passed, Chaytor had lost ten 


silence. 


thousand pounds of his ill-gotten wealth. 


Nearly half the fortune of which he had 


|doned. Then all the money that was won 
| would be his own ; there would be no Gil- 
| bert Bidaud to cheat him of half. 

“Have you verified my figures?” asked 
the old man, returning. ‘“ Have you estab- 
lished your folly ?” 

“No,” replied Chaytor, thrusting the 
| paper upon which he made his calculations 
‘into his pocket, “you have deceived and 
| tricked me.” 
| “Ah, ah,” ejaculated Gilbert, in a light 


obtained fraudulent possession was gone. | and pleasant tone, “I have deceived ‘and 
With a gloomy countenance he counted what | tricked you—and you have seen through me! 


remained ; his heart was filled with bitterness 
towards his companion, whose design it was 
to lead Chaytor on step by step until his ruin 
was complete. For a little while Chaytor 


contemplated flight, but so unwearying was | 


the watch kept on him by Gilbert that, had 
he nerved himself determinedly to his design, 
he could not have put it in execution. 
Besides, the thought of Annette held him 
back. No, he would not fly, he would return 
to the Villa Bidaud, he would marry Annette, 
he would compel Gilbert to make restitution 


of his niece’s fortune, and then he would bid | 


farewell for ever to his evil genius and take 
Annette to America, where he would com- 
mence a new life. 

“T have had enough of this,” he said to 
Gilbert. “If I followed your counsels any 
longer I should land in the gutter.” 

“Not so, not so,” responded the unruffled 
Gilbert ; “if you were guided by me you 
would land in a palace. See, now, I kept a 
record of the numbers while you were so 
recklessly staking your money on this chance 
and that, throwing away, like a madman, the 
certainty I offered you. You know my sys- 
tem; sit down with these numbers before 
you, follow them, back them according to my 
notation, and discover how you would have 
got back all your losses, and been in the end 
alarge gainer. I leave you for an hour to 
the lesson I set you.” 

Chaytor applied himself to the task, with 
4 savage desire to prove by mathematical 
demonstration that his associate had robbed 
him, and finding that Gilbert was right and 
that by following the system he would have 
tecovered his money, cursed his luck, and 


| nette. Why is she not here to receive us 4 


| Clever Basil, clever Basil! I am as a child in 
_ your hands. Come, let us get back to our 
| dear Annette. Let us fly on the wings of 
| love.” 

They had not announced their intended 
| return, and their arrival at the Villa Bidaud 

was therefore unexpected. The gates were 

‘unlocked for them by a servant, and they 
entered the grounds. Gilbert took the keys 
from the man, and relocked the gates. 

“You are precious careful,” said Chaytor. 

“ Are you frightened of thieves ?” 

“T am old,” said Gilbert, with a smile ; 
| “Tam losing my nerve. We stopped at the 
| post-house, did we not, to inquire for let- 
ters ?” 
| We did.” 
| “You heard me speak to the woman ?” 

“ You were talking, I know, but I did not 
hear what passed between you.” 

“Your thoughts were on our sweet An- 


Why does she not-fly into our arms? Ah, I 
forgot —we did not write that we were 
coming. Yes, I spoke to the woman at the 
post-house ; I asked her for the news.” 

“News in this den!” exclaimed Chaytor, 
scornfully. “One might as well be out of 
the world.” 

“Out of the world— yes, out of the 
world. Speak not of it; 1 have passed the 
sixties.” 

“T tell you what,” said Chaytor, with a 
gloomy look around, “I don’t intend to keep 
here much longer. It is as much like a tomb 
as any place I have ever seen.” 

“There again, there again! Out of the 
world, and tombs. You mock the old man. 





Gilbert, and all the world. His paroxysm 
of anger abated, a sense of comfort stole | 
upon him. When he had freed himself from | 
the shackles which Gilbert had thrown 
‘tound him, when Annette was his and he | 


What was I saying when you interrupted 


| me? Ah, about the woman at the post-house. 


I asked her for news, and she told me that 
three strangers had been seen this afternoon 
in the village.” 
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hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Seventy- 
five thousand each.” 

Chaytor was eager to begin, but there was 
first a bargain to be struck. In return for the 
fortune they were to win, and of which Chay- 
tor was to have an equal share, Gilbert Bidaud 
stipulated that his partner should provide the 
funds for the venture. At first Chaytor re- 
fused, but when Gilbert said, “‘ Very well, 
there is an end of the matter,” he implored 
to be admitted upon the stipulated terms. 

“We commence with a bank of five thou- 
sand pounds,” said Gilbert. 

Chaytor drew a long face at mention of 
this sum, but he was in the toils, and avarice 
compelled compliance. On the morning of 
their departure he handed over the amount 
in new Bank of England notes, it being 
another of Gilbert’s conditions that he should 


be the treasurer. Now, on the previous day, | 


after Chaytor had consented to provide the 
five thousand pounds, Gilbert had resolved 
to ascertain where he was in the habit of 
concealing his treasure. It was easy enough 
to carry out this resolve. The Villa Bidaud 
was an old house, with the peculiarities of 
which Gilbert had made himself familiar at 
the time he purchased it. In one part of 
the room in which Chaytor slept the wall 
was double, an outer panel admitting of the 
entrance of any person who wished to play 
the spy. All he had to do was to ascend 
three steps, when an artfully concealed peep- 
hole enabled him to see all the movements 
of the occupant of the inner room. From 
that point of observation Gilbert watched 
Chaytor’s proceedings; saw him carefully 
lock the door and mask the keyhole, so that 
no one could see into the room through it ; 
saw him as carefully cover the windows and 
render himself safe in that direction ; saw 
him take his hoard of bank notes from the 
artfully - contrived pockets in his clothes, 
count them over, place a small pile aside, 
and return the balance to its hiding-place. 
Gilbert saw something more. He beheld 
Chaytor suddenly pause and look before him, 
while upon his features gathered a convulsed 
and horror-stricken expression, as though he 
was gazing on some appalling phantom. It 
was at such a moment that the character of 
Chaytor’s face became entirely changed, all 
likeness to Basil being completely obliterated. 
Chaytor’s arms were stretched out in the act 
of repelling a presence visible only to him- 
self ; his limbs trembled, a cold sweat bathed 
his countenance, and he exhibited all the 
symptoms of a man in the throes of a mortal 


agony. 


Slowly and thoughtfully Gilbert left his 
post and returned to his own apartment. His 
suspicions were absolutely confirmed, so far 
as the evidence he had obtained could confirm 
them. On the following morning he and 
Chaytor took their departure. 

“They part from us without regret,” he 
observed, as they rode away. 

“Who are they?” asked Chaytor, in a 
morose tone. He knew to whom his com- 
panion referred. Annette had exhibited no 
concern when he informed her that business 
compelled a separation of a couple of weeks, 
| She had received this intimation in silence, 
|and when he kissed her good-bye had not 
| returned his kiss. He inwardly resolved that 
| when he and Annette were married she 
| should pay for her growing coldness towards 
| him. 

“T was thinking of my niece,” replied 
Gilbert. “She displayed but small grief at 
| the departure of her lover. And such a 
| lover!” 

Chaytor looked sharply at him, for there 
was a touch of sarcasm in ‘his voice, but Gil- 
bert’s countenance was expressionless. 

“Women are queer cattle,” he said roughly. 

* True, true,” assented Gilbert, “and cattle 
must be taught to know who are their 
masters. Bah! We will not talk of them. 
Let us rather talk of the fortune we are pur- 
suing and shall overtake.” 

So they fell to discussing this more agree- 
able theme, and indulging in visions of vast 
gains. Chaytor did not know what his com- 
panion knew—that the “ system” discovered 
by Gilbert would have been really a certain 
thing but for one combination or seriés of 
figures which might not be drawn for many 
days together. It was upon the chance of 
this series not presenting itself that Gilbert 
relied ; if they escaped it, their purses would 
be filled ; if it occurred, it was not his money 
that would be lost. 

No time was wasted at Monte Carlo; 
within an hour of their arrival they com- 
menced to play, and before they retired to 
rest they counted their winnings. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” asked Gilbert gaily. 

‘« No,” replied Chaytor, feverishly fingering 
the gold and notes. “We must win more, 
more !” 

“ We will. 
us divide.” 

This was a part of Gilbert’s plan ; the win- 
nings of each day were to be divided ; thus 
he made sure of gain to himself, whatever 
might happen to his partner. For some days 
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tained a loss, another, another ; a large sum 
had to be staked to recover their losses, and 
that also was swept in by the croupiers, upon 
whose stony faces ruin and despair produced 
no impression. Chaytor stormed and reviled, 
and Gilbert listened with calmness to his 
reproaches. In desperation the younger man 
took the game if hand himself, and plunged 
wildly at the tables, Gilbert looking on in 
silence. The result was that, after a fort- 
night had passed, Chaytor had lost ten 
thousand pounds of his ill-gotten wealth. | 
Nearly half the fortune of which he had | 
obtained fraudulent possession was gone. | 
With a gloomy countenance he counted what | 
remained ; his heart was filled with bitterness | 
towards his companion, whose design it was | 
to lead Chaytor on step by step until his ruin | 
was complete. For a little while Chaytor | 
contemplated flight, but so unwearying was | 
the watch kept on him by Gilbert that, had | 
he nerved himself determinedly to his design, | 
he could not have put it in execution. | 
Besides, the thought of Annette held him 
back. No, he would not fly, he would return 
to the Villa Bidaud, he would marry Annette, 
he would compel Gilbert to make restitution 
of his niece’s fortune, and then he would bid | 
farewell for ever to his evil genius and take 
Annette to America, where he would com- 
mence a new life. 

“I have had enough of this,” he said to | 
Gilbert. ‘“IfI followed your counsels any | 
longer I should land in the gutter.” ! 

“Not so, not so,” responded the unruffled 
Gilbert ; “if you were guided by me you | 
would land in a palace. See, now, I kept a | 
record of the numbers while you were so | 
recklessly staking your money on this chance 
and that, throwing away, like a madman, the 
certainty I offered you. You know my sys- 
tem ; sit down with these numbers before 
you, follow them, back them according to my 
notation, and discover how you would have 
got back all your losses, and been in the end 
alarge gainer. I leave you for an hour to 
the lesson I set you.” 

Chaytor applied himself to the task, with 
4 savage desire to prove by mathematical 
demonstration that his associate had robbed 
him, and finding that Gilbert was right and 
that by following the system he would have 
recovered his money, cursed his luck, and 


| “I am losing my nerve. 


scornfully. 
the world.” 


the inevitable bad experience. They sus- | and she were alone, he would come back to 
| Monte Carlo and carry out on his sole ac- 
| count the system he had so foolishly aban- 
|doned. Then all the money that was won 
| would be his own ; there would be no Gil- 
| bert Bidaud to cheat him of half. 


“Have you verified my figures?” asked 
the old man, returning. ‘“ Have you estab- 
lished your folly ?” 

“No,” replied Chaytor, thrusting the 
paper upon which he made his calculations 
into his pocket, “you have deceived and 
tricked me.” 

“ Ah, ah,” ejaculated Gilbert, in a light 
and pleasant tone, “I have deceived ‘and 
tricked you—and you have seen through me! 
Clever Basil, clever Basil! I am as a child in 
your hands. Come, let us get back to our 
dear Annette. Let us fly on the wings of 
love.” 

They had not announced their intended 
return, and their arrival at the Villa Bidaud 
was therefore unexpected. The gates were 
unlocked for them by a servant, and they 
entered the grounds. Gilbert took the keys 
from the man, and relocked the gates. 

“You are precious careful,” said Chaytor. 
“ Are you frightened of thieves ?” 

“T am old,” said Gilbert, with a smile ; 
We stopped at the 
post-house, did we not, to inquire for let- 
ters ?” 

“ We did.” 

“You heard me speak to the woman ?” 

“ You were talking, I know, but I did not 
hear what passed between you.” 

“Your thoughts were on our sweet An- 


nette. Why is she not here to receive us ? 
Why does she not-fly into our arms 4 
forgot —we did not write that we were 
coming. Yes, I spoke to the woman at the 
post-house ; I asked her for the news.” 


Ah, I 


“News in this den!” exclaimed Chaytor, 
“One might as well be out of 


“Out of the world— yes, out of the 


world. Speak not of it; 1 have passed the 
sixties.” 


“T tell you what,” said Chaytor, with a 


gloomy look around, “I don’t intend to keep 
here much longer. It is as much like a tomb 
as any place I have ever seen.” 

“There again, there again! Out of the 
world, and tombs. You mock the old man. 





Gilbert, and all the world. His paroxysm 
of anger abated, a sense of comfort stole | 


What was I saying when you interrupted 
me? Ah, about the woman at the post-house. 


upon him. When he had freed himself from | I asked her for news, and she told me that 
the shackles which Gilbert had thrown | three strangers had been seen this afternoon 
around him, when Annette was his and he’ in the village.” 
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“ Rare news that. 
her breath.” 

“ Everything is news in these small vil- 
lages. Now, why is it that my mind dwells 
upon these strangers? Such visits are 
common enough. Doubtless they are but 
passing through, and we shall hear no more 
of them.” 

“Then why keep talking about them ?” 

“Gently, gently. I had a bad dream last 
night. I saw you pursued by foes, and I 
hastened after you in my dreams to assist 

ou.” ‘ 

“More than you would do if you were 
awake.” 

“You misjudge me. But to continue. 
How many foes were pursuing you? Three. 
How many strangers appeared in the village 
this afternoon? Three. See you any warn- 
ing, any hidden danger in this ?” 

“Tt is a coincidence, nothing more,” re- 
plied Chaytor, with an uneasy shifting of his 
body. ‘‘ Look here—I am not going to stand 
this, you know.” 

“You are not going to stand what ?” 

“This infernal badgering — this attempt 
to make me uncomfortable. Haven't I 
enough to worry meas itis ? What do I care 
about your dreams and your three strangers.” 

“T want to make you comfortable—and 
happy; yes, very, very happy. And you 
will be if you do not quarrel with me.” 

“ And if I do quarrel with you.” 

Gilbert Bidaud toyed musingly with a 
charm on Chaytor’s watch chain. “Be ad- 
vised. Keep friends with me, -the best of 
friends. Old as.I am, it is not safe to quarrel 
with me.” 


She might have saved 


“Qh, tush !” cried Chaytor, vainly endea- | 


vouring to conceal his discomposure. “ Have 
you done with your post-woman and her 
three strangers ?” 

“Not quite. I made further inquiries 
about them, and learnt all there was to learn. 
They came to the village, they inquired for 
the Villa Bidaud, they walked all round the 
walls, they lingered at the gate, they looked 
up to see the house, which, as you know, is 
not to be seen from any part of the road, 
they talked together, they lingered still 
longer, and then—they went away.” 

“The King of France went up the hill,” 
quoted Chaytor. 
make of all this ?” 

“Do.” 

“The dream you had was of your enemies, 
not mine. These three strangers are inte- 
rested in you, and not, by any remote possi- 
bility, in me. They inquired for the Villa 


“Shall I tell you what I) 


Bidaud—your villa, your name. The fact is, 
my friend, something you have forgotten in 
the past has been raked up against you, and 
these three strangers have come to remind 
you of it.” He laughed in great enjoyment 
at this turning of the tables. 

“Tt is an ingenious theory,” said Gilbert, 
composedly. “Something I have forgotten 
in the past! But I have been so very, very 
careful. Is it possible that anything can 
have escaped me? Perhaps, perhaps. We 
cannot be for ever on our guard. Thank 
you for reminding me. You asked me if | 
was frightened of thieves. Friend of my 
soul, I am frightened of everything, of every- 
body. That is why I gave instructions that 
these gates were never to be opened to stran- 
gers unless by my orders. None can gain 
admittance here against my wish. It is a 
necessary precaution. Ah, here is my sister.” 
He saluted her on both cheeks, and then in- 
quired for Annette. 

“ She keeps her room,” was the answer. 

* Sick 2” 

** In temper only.” 

“She knows of our return ?” 

“Yes, I informed her myself.” 

“ And her reply ?” 

“She will come down later.” 

Gilbert turned to Chaytor and said, “ Our 
little one has a will and a temper of her own, 
but you will tame her; yes, you will tame 
her.” 

Chaytor said nothing ; he did not like the 
| signs, and the temptation came again upon 
him to fly. But still the image of Annette 
| acted as a counterpoise—her very avoidance 
| of him made the prize more precious. 

“Why did you not come to welcome us 4” 
| he asked, when at length she made her ap- 
| pearance. 

“T was not well,” she answered, with her 
| eyes on the ground. 

“ Are you better now ?” 

“No.” 
|  ‘* This is a nice lover’s greeting,” he said. 
| She shivered. He gazed frowningly at 
| her, but she did not raise her head. “I will 
| break her spirit,” he thought. 

Aloud he said, “ You do not seem happy, 
Annette.” 

“T am most unhappy.” 

“Am I the cause?” he asked, and waited 
for the reply which did not come. “It 3s 
clear, then ; do you wish to break the con- 
| tract ?” 

“Can I?” she said, with sudden eagerness. 

“No,” he answered, roughly. “ You are 
bound by the paper we signed.” 
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This was her own belief. Witha sigh she 
turned away, and strove to fix her mind 
upon a book. But the words swam before 
her eyes ; she turned over page after page 
mechanically, without the least understand- 
ing of their sense. All at once her attention 
was arrested by mention of a name—Old 
Corrie. For some reason of his own, Gilbert 
Bidaud had directed the conversation he was 
holding with Chaytor to the old Australian 
days, and he had just inquired whether 
Chaytor could give him any information of 
Old Corrie. The old fellow’s visit to Emily’s 
mother in Bournemouth had been made 
about the time that Annette’s feelings were 
undergoing a change towards the man to 
whom she had engaged herself, as she be- 
lieved, irrevocably. This would not have 
been a sufficient cause for her not speaking 
of the visit to Chaytor, but he had latterly 
expressed himself sick of Australia and all 
allusions to it. 

“Don’t speak of it again to me,” he had 
said, pettishly, “or of anybody I knew 
there.” 

She obeyed him, and thus it was that he 
was ignorant of particulars, the knowledge of 
which would have saved him from tripping 
on the present occasion. 

“Corrie,” said Chaytor, “the woodman ? 
Oh, that old fool!” Annette started. The 
brutal tone in which Chaytor spoke shocked 
her. ‘ He’s dead ; and a good riddance too.” 

Annette covered her eyes with her hands. 
Old Corrie was dead; he must have died 
lately—since his visit to Bournemouth. How 
strange that the man who had just spoken 
had said nothing to her of the good old man’s 
death! She held her breath, and listened in 
amazement to what followed. 

“Dead, eh?” said Gilbert, 
“Long since ?” 

“A good many years ago.” 

“Tn Australia, then ?” 

“ Of course, in Australia.” 

Gilbert would have dropped the subject, 
as being of small interest; but, observing 
that Annette was listening to the conversa- 
tion with somewhat unusual attention, was 
impelled to say something more upon it. 

“Did he leave any money behind him ?” 

“Not a shilling. Drank it all away. He 
died in a fit of delirium tremens.” 

Annette rose from her chair in horror. 

“You saw him dead ?” pursued Gilbert, 
maliciously. 

“T was with him at the time. You 
are mighty particular with your questions.” 

He was not aware that Annette had slowly 


callously. 





approached him, and was only made conscious ~ 
of it by the touch of her hand on his arm. 

“ Well?” he said. 

She looked steadily at him ; every vestige 
of colour had fied from her face, her eyes 
dilated, her lips were apart ; thus they gazed 
at each other in silence, and Gilbert, leaning 
back in his chair, watched them closely. 
There was an accusing quality in Annette’s 
steady gaze which fascinated Chaytor, and 
the colour died out of his face as it had died 
out of hers. His eyes began to shift, his 
limbs to twitch. 

“How is this going to end?” thought 
Gilbert Bidaud, his interest in the scene 
growing. “My niece has the upper hand 
here. Faith, she has the Bidaud blood in her.” 

His suddenly-aroused pride in her was a 
personal tribute to himself. For fully five 
minutes there was dead silence in the room ; 
then Annette removed her hand from Chay- 
tor’s arm, and quitted the apartment. 

The spell broken, Chaytor jumped up in 
fury, and looked after her retreating form. 
Turning to Gilbert, he cried : 

“The girl has lost her senses. Is there 
insanity in your family, M.Gilbert Bidaud ?” 

“We were ever remarkable,” replied Gil- 
bert, in a more serious tone than that in 
which he generally spoke, “ for well-balanced 
brains. Itis that which has kept us always 
on the safe side, which has enabled us to 
swim while others sink. Instead of losing 
her senses, Annette, perhaps, has come to 
them. I give you my honest word, there 
crept into my mind, while you were playing 
that silent scene with her, a profound admira- 
tion for the young lady, my niece. She has 
qualities of the Bidaud type; I pay her 
tribute.” He bowed towards the door, half 
mockingly, half admiringly. 

“Tdon’t want your honest word,” cried 
Chaytor in wrath and fear, for it dawned 
upon him that the ally upon whom he 
reckoned might declare himself against him. 
“T want your plain meaning.” 

“ You shall have it,” said Gilbert; “ but as 
walls have ears, and there may be danger— 
to you and not to me—in what you force me 
to say, I propose that we adjourn to the 
lodge by the gates, where we may exchange 
confidences in safety.” 

He led the way to the grounds, and Chay- 
tor followed him, as a whipped dog follows 
its master. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE lodge to which Gilbert Bidaud referred 
stood close to the gates through which en- 
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trance was obtained to the house and 
grounds. It contained four rooms, two above 
and two below, and was furnished for resi- 
dence. There were times when Gilbert him- 
self occupied it, and it was always kept ready 
for him, the two rooms below affording him 
all the accommodation he required. Between 
these two rooms ran a narrow passage, at 
the back end of which was a door, but seldom 
used, leading out to the grounds. A stair- 
case at the side of this passage led to the 

rooms above. | 

Gilbert Bidaud and Newman Chaytor had 
arrived at the Villa late in the day, and it 
was now night. Dark clouds had gathered, | 
obscuring moon and stars. 

“There will be a storm before sunrise,” 
said Gilbert, as they reached the front door 
of the lodge, which he unlocked and threw 
open. ‘ Enter, my dear friend.” 

Chaytor uttered no word, and followed 
Gilbert into the passage. The old man care- 
fully locked the door, and the two men stood 
in darkness a moment, listening. Then the 
master of Villa Bidaud turned the handle of | 
the door of the sitting-room, and stepping 
towards the window, closed the shutters, 
through which no chink of light could be 
seen from without. Having thus secured 
themselves from observation, he struck a 
match and lit a lamp, which threw a bright 
light around. In a basket by the sideboard 
were some bottles of red wine, and glasses | 
and corkscrew were handy. Gilbert un- 
corked a bottle, and put glasses on the table. 

“ Will you drink ?” he asked. 

“Have you nothing stronger than this 
stuff ?” asked Chaytor, in reply. 

“ There is a bottle of brandy somewhere,” 
said Gilbert, opening a door in the sideboard. | 
“ Ah, here it is. I am glad that I am able to | 
accommodate you. I am always glad to ac- | 
commodate my friends.” 





Chaytor half filled a tumbler with the | 


spirit, and drank it neat. His companion | 
took the bottle, and replaced it in the cup- | 
board. 

“You are a generous host,” observed | 
Chaytor. 

“Tt is not that,” said Gilbert, genially. | 
“Tt is that you need your wits to under- | 
stand my plain meaning. Will you sit or, 
stand ?” | 

“T will do as I please.” 

“Do so. Your pleasure is a law to me. | 
Pardon me a moment’s consideration. I am | 
debating by what name to address you.” 

“My name is Basil Whittingham, as you 
well know.” 


want your plain meaning.’ 


“ How should I well know it? It is not 
my custom to accept men as they present 
themselves. I judge for myself. Man is 
study. I study him, and each one who 
crosses my path and enters, for a time short 
or long, into my life, affords me scope for 
observation and contemplation—as you have 
done.” 

“ As I have done,” said Chaytor, moodily. 

“ As you have done,” repeated Gilbert. 

**T suppose I may make one observation.” 

“One! A dozen—a hundred. What you 
say shall be attentively received. Be sure 
of that.” 

“1 recall,” said Chaytor, “a conversation 
we had. You said you would not pry into 
my secrets, and expressed a desire that | 
should not pry into yours.” 

“T remember. I said also something 
about our cupboards with their skeletons, 
and that each should keep his key.” 

“Yes—and you concluded with these 
words : ‘ What I choose to reveal, I reveal; 
as with you. Beyond that boundary we do 
not step.’ I am correct in the quotation, I 
think ?” 

“Tt is freely admitted. You have a re 
tentive memory, and my observations must 
have made an impression upon you.” 

“I have not,” said Chaytor, “ attempted 
to pry into your secrets. Why do you at 
tempt to pry into mine?” 

“My dear friend,” said Gilbert, in his 
blandest tone, “you forget. It is by your 
invitation we are now conversing, and it is 
for your safety I proposed we should con- 
verse here in secresy. You said to me, ‘I 
If you have 
changed your mind, we will finish now, this 
moment, and will return to our dear An 
nette.” 

“No,” 
now. 


said Chaytor, “we will not finish 
I will hear what you have to say.” 
“You are gracious. But pray believe me: 
I have not attempted to pry into your secre. 
You have yourself revealed yourself to me by 


a thousand signs. I am a man gifted witha 
fair intelligence. Ido not say to my mind, 
Observe ; it observes intuitively, without 
command or direction. What is the result! 
I learn, not what you are, but what you are 
not.” 

“ Indeed ! 

“Plainly ?” 

“Quite plainly.” 

“My dear friend,” said Gilbert Bidaud, 
with a smile and a confident nod, “ you are 
not Basil Whittingham.” 

“ That is your game, is it ?” cried Chaytor, 


And what am I not ?” 
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but his heart was chilled by the cold assur- 
ance of Gilbert’s voice and manner. 

“Not my game—yours. I did not intrude 
upon you; you intruded upon me. By your 
own design you came, and if there is a pit 
before you, it is you, not I, who have dug it. 
But you can yet save yourself.” 

“How ?” said Chaytor involuntarily, and 
was instantly made aware of his imprudence 
by the amused smile which his exclamation 
called up to Gilbert’s lips. “Curse it! I 
mean, What have I revealed, as you so cleverly 
express it ?” 

“TJ will tell you. You come to Paris, and 
play the spy upon us. You take rooms op- 
posite our hotel, and so arrange a foreground 
of observation that you can see what passes 
in our apartments without dreaming that you 
have laid yourself open to observation.” 

“Oh, you found that out, did you?” ex- 
claimed Chaytor. 

“T found that out; and I found out also 
that you had been in Paris a long, long time, 
although you declared to my niece, when you 
first presented yourself to us, that you had 
but just arrived by the night train. I take 
no merit for the discovery. You revealed it 
to me while you were driving with your gay 
companions. [asked myself, ‘Why this lie ? 
Why this secret espionage ?’ and since then 
it is that I found the answer. Naturally we 
spoke of Australia; naturally I recalled the 
incidents of my first meeting with Basil 
Whittingham on my brother's plantation. 
They were incidents it was not possible to 
forget by either of us, and yet, dear friend, 
you were entirely ignorant of them ; indeed, 
you scoffed at me for inventing what never 
occurred. In this way did you again reveal 
to me, not what you are, but what you are 
not. Finding your memory so treacherous, 
I set a trap, frankly I confess it, a simple, 
innocent trap which you, being Basil Whit- 
tingham, would have stepped over without 
injury to yourself. In that case it would 
have been [, not you, who would have had to 
eat humble pie—is not that your English say- 
ing? I invented scenes and incidents in our 
meeting and brief acquaintanceship in Aus- 
tralia to which you put your seal. On my 
word, it was as good as a comedy, these 
imaginary conversations and incidents of my 
conjuring up, and you saying, ‘ Yes, yes, I 
remember, | remember.’ Fie, fie, dear friend, | 
it was clumsy of you. Again, those English | 
newspapers, with their celebrated case which | 
you were so greedy to peruse. Your explana- | 
tion did not blind me. I knew why you | 
bought and read them so eagerly. There 





_ were here to my hand the pieces of a puzzle 
| not difficult to put together. Let me tell you 


—you deceived not one of us completely. 
My sister says, ‘That man is not Basil 
Whittingham.’ My niece says no word 
—her grief is too great—she suffers, through 
you, a martyrdom ; but she doubts you none 
theless. Some strong confirmation—I know 
not what—of her doubts you presented her 
with this very night when you spoke so freely 


| of old Corrie’s death.” 


“Curse you!” cried Chaytor. “You drew 
me on.” 

“ Could I guess what was coming when his 
name was introduced ? Could I divine what 
you were about tosay? ‘Take this from me, 
my friend; my niece knows something of 
old Corrie which neither you nor I know, 
and when she placed her hand on your arm, 
and looked into those eyes of yours which 
shifted and wavered beneath her gaze, you 
felt as 1 felt, that she accused you of lying. 
Even her maid, Emily, who never set eyes 
on Basil Whittingham, believes not in you. 
And the fault is all your own. It is you, 
and you alone, who have supplied the evi- 
dence against yourself. Isee in your facean 
intention of blustering and denying. Aban- 
don it, dear friend. So far as we are con- 
cerned, the game is up.” 

“So you mean to say that you withdraw 
from the marriage contract between me and 
Annette ?” 

“It is not I who withdraw ; it is she, who 
will choose death rather. She may consider 
herself bound—I cannot say ; but she and 
you will never stand side by side at the altar.” 

“The best thing I can dois to make myself 
scarce.” 

“That is, to disappear ?” 

“You can express it in those words if you 
choose. Mind, I do not leave your hospitable 
abode because Iam afraid. What is there 
to be afraid of ? I can afford to laugh at 
what you have said, which is false from be- 
ginning to end, but I am sick of your ways. 
You have done pretty well out of me; you 
are a cunning old bird, and you have 
feathered your nest with my feathers. I 
calculate that you have at least five thousand 
pounds of my money in your pocket.” 

“Of your money ?” queried Gilbert, with 
a quiet smile. 

“Of my money.” 

“No, no; whatever else we do let us be 
truthful. Of Basil Whittingham’s money.” 

“ Oh, you can stick to that fiction as long 
as you like. Have you anything else to say 
to me?” 
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“Yes. You are not free to go yet.” 

* What! Will you stop me?” 

“No; I will follow you, and will accuse 
you publicly. We will have the case in 
the papers, and you shall have an oppor- 
tunity of clearing yourself of the accusation 
I bring against you. Basil Whittingham may 
be alive ; old Corrie may be alive ; people 
who know really who you are may be alive, 
and they shall all be found to be brought for- 
ward to acquit or condemn you. If you 
want noise, fuss, publicity, you shall have 
them. There is, however, an alternative.” 

“Let me hear it.” 

“Not being Basil Whittingham, you have 
committed forgery by affixing his name to 
two documents in my possession. Not being 
Basil Whittingham, you have obtained by 
fraud the fortune which was his. So appre- 
hensive of detection are you, that you would 
not deposit this money in a bank, as a right- 
minded gentleman would have done, but you 
carry it about with you, in secret pockets, 
on your person.” Chaytor started. “I 
could put my finger on the precise spots in 
which Basil Whittingham’s fortune is con- 
cealed. It is again you, dear friend, who 
have revealed this to me. You have a babit 
of raising your hand—you are doing it un- 
consciously at this moment—to your side, to 
your breast, to assure yourself that the money 
is safe. Shall we make terms ?” 

* Name them.” 

“T do not desire to know the amount of 
your wealth: I think only of myself, and of 
what the secret in my possession is worth. 
Shall we say five thousand pounds ?” 

“You may say five thousand pounds,” 
blustered Chaytor, and then suddenly paused, 
overwhelmed by the sense of power in his 
companion’s smiling face. “Hang it,” he 
said presently, “ give me some brandy.” 

Gilbert Bidaud produced the bottle, and, 
as Newman Chaytor gulped the liquor down, 
repeated, “Shall we say five thousand 
pounds ?” 

“T will give you one,” said Chaytor, faintly. 

“Five. Decide quickly. Observe, I take 
out my watch ; it wants two minutes to the 
hour. If at the end of these two minutes 
you do not agree, I shall double the terms. 
By this time you know me, and know that 
you cannot with safety trifle with me.” 

Chaytor stepped forward and looked at 
the second hand, his mind dazed with whirl- 
ing thought. Should he refuse? Should he 
show fight? Did he dare to risk the exposure 
which Gilbert threatened 4 

“Tt wants thirty seconds yet,” said Gil- 





bert, calmly; “they are precious moments, 
these that are flying so fast? Twenty— 
fifteen—ten—five——” 

“T consent to be robbed,” said Chaytor, 
hurriedly. He did not dare to fight. 

“Good,” said Gilbert, putting the watch 
back in his pocket. “The bargain must be 
completed to-night, after which, without loss 
of time, I should advise you to disappear. | 
will make excuses to my niece ; she will not 
be anxious to see your face again. Nor shal} 
I. At midnight, here, we will meet again, 
for the last time, and after you have pur- 
thased safety we will bid each other an 
eternal farewell. I will have a horse ready 
for you, on which you can ride to—— where 
you please. Let us now return to the bosom 
of my beloved family : a longer absence may 
arouse suspicion.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


DuRING the visit of Gilbert and Chaytor to 
Monte Carlo some important action had been 
taken by Annette’s staunch maid, Emily. 
Loyal to the backbone to her young mistress, 
she had fully sympathised with her in her 
unhappiness, and had gone farther than An- 
nette in her reflections upon the future. She 
saw that a marriage with the man to whom 
Annette had pledged herself would result in 
lifelong misery, and she set her mind to work 
to consider how the dreadful consequence 
could be averted. She saw but one way to 
accomplish this ; she and her mistress must 
fly from the Villa Bidaud. She did not 
moot this project to Annette, for whenever 
she commenced to speak upon the subject of 
the approaching union Annette stopped her, 


| and would not listen to what she wished to 


say. “ But atthe last moment,” thought the 
faithful maid, “when she sees that there is 
no other escape for her, she will agree to fly 
with me from this horrible place. We will 


|go to mother in Bournemouth; she will 


be safer there than in these wicked foreign 
countries.” Having reached thus far in her 
deliberations she did not pursue them farther; 
she was not an argumentative person, and 
she was comfortably satisfied with the general 
reflection that, after that, things would be 
sure to come all right. Such a belief is com- 
mon with numbers of worthy people when 
they are considering knotty questions, and if 
it evidences no deep powers of mental ana 
lysis, is at all events a proof of the possession 
of an inherent dependence upon the goodness 
of Providence—which, in its way, is a kind 
of religion not to be despised. 
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With a certain conclusion in her mind, 
Emily busied herself as to the means of car- 
rying it out when the proper time arrived. 
By Gilbert Bidaud’s orders the gates were 


kept locked, and the duty of opening them | 


devolved upon a man who did all the outdoor 
work in the house and grounds. Emily’s 





advances toward this man met with no | 


response ; other means, therefore, must be 
tried. She had always been successful in 
making friends outside Gilbert Bidaud’s esta- 


heart into her mouth. It was the sound of - 
the unlocking of the front door. Emily’s 
heart went rub-a-dub with the fear that she 
was discovered, but as the slow minutes 
passed without anything occurring her fear 
lessened, and she became sufficiently com- 
posed to give attention to the circumstances. 
Softly opening the door which led to the 


| staircase, she heard voices in a room below 


blishment, through whom she obtained her | 


letters from home, and the friend she had | to say ? 


made in the village in which the Villa Bidaud 


post-house. 


| in the house 4 
was situated was the woman who kept the | plot against her young mistress. 


which she recognised as those of Gilbert 
Bidaud and the man who called himself Basil 
Whittingham. What had they come there 
Why could they not have spoken 
They must be hatching some 
At all 


It was a matter easily arranged. | hazards, she would try to hear what they 
Annette was a liberal mistress, and Emily | were saying to each other. 


Quietly, very 


was a saving girl ; a judicious system of small | quietly, she descended the stairs, setting her 
bribes effected all that Emily desired in this | feet down with the greatest care, and pausing 


respect. 


and these visits were made in the night, the | 
darkest hours being chosen. The gates 
being locked she could not get out that way, 
and she sought another mode of egress. She | 
found it in the lodge in which Gilbert Bidaud | 
and Newman Chaytor held their conference. 
There was a secure lock on the front door, 


Twice or thrice every week she | between each step. 
visited the post-mistress to inquire for letters, | trod more noiselessly than she. 


of which Gilbert, or his sister, kept the key, | 


but the lock on the back door was frail, and 
Emily discovered how to manage it, so that | 
she could get in and out of the lodge without | 
any person being the wiser. 


A cat could not have 
At length 
she reached the door in which the conversa- 
tion was taking place, and crouching down 
she applied her eye to the keyhole. There 
were the two men, one with a smile on his 
face, the other dark and sinister ; and Emily 
| observed that they were not standing side by 
side, but that a broad table was between 
them. This precaution had been taken by 
Gilbert, who was quite prepared for any 
sudden attempt at violence on Chaytor’s part. 

Emily was too late to hear all that was 


Once inside | | said, but she heard enough. Had she not 


the lodge Emily * would creep up the stairs exercised control over her ‘feelings she would 
to the first floor, the window of the back | have screamed with mingled joy and horror ; 
room of which almost touched the stone |as it was, the tears ran down her face as 


wall which ran round the grounds. 
was some seven feet in height, but there 
were dilapidations in it which served for 
foot-holes, and by means of these luckily- | 
formed steps the courageous girl was enabled 
to pass to and fro and make the desired visits 
to the post-mistress. Of course there was the 
danger of discovery, but Emily was a girl in 
a thousand, and the extraordinary care she 
took in these enterprises was a fair guarantee 
of safety. The lonely situation of the house 
assisted her; there were nights when, for 
hours together, not a human being traversed 
the narrow road into which the front gate 
opened. 

On the night of the secret interview 
between Gilbert and Chaytor, Emily had 
planned a visit to the post-mistress. She 
made her way into the lodge unobserved, 
crept up the stairs in the dark, and was 
about to open the back window, when her 
attention was arrested by a sound below, 
which, as she afterwards described, sent her 





This wall | fast as she wiped them away, for she wanted 


to see as much as she could. The brave 
girl thanked God that a fortunate conjunc- 
ture had made her a witness of the inter- 
view between the two villains. Now, cer- 
tainly, her dear mistress was saved, and she 
the instrument to avert the misery with which 
she was threatened ; for it was not alone the 
projected marriage which was breaking An- 
nette’s heart, but the loss of faith in the 
purity and nobility of Basil’s nature. Emily 
waited very nearly to the end; she saw 
Gilbert take out his watch and count the 
moments, she heard the bargain agreed to 
and the second interview at midnight planned, 
and then, just in time, she crept up the stairs 
as softly as she had crept down, and waited 
in the room above until the two men left the 
lodge. 

What now should she do? Return to the 
house, and acquaint Annette with what she 
had heard, or go to the post-mistress to see if 
there was a letter for her? If she went straight 
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to Annette she might not have another 
opportunity of getting out that night ; be- 
sides, she expected a letter from her mother, 
and was anxious for it. She decided to go 
first to the post-mistress ; Annette knew that 
she would be away some little while, and had 
said, “I shall wait up for you, Emily.” 

She threw open the window, and climbed 
on to the wall, and down into the road. It 


was very dark, and as Gilbert Bidaud had | 


prognosticated, a storm was gathering, but 
Emily knew her way well to the post-office, 
and was not afraid of darkness. So she sped 
along under waving branches and over black 
shadows till she arrived at her destination. 
Once on her way she was startled; she 
thought she saw something more substantial 
than shadow moving by the road-side, but 
after pausing to look and listen her alarm 
subsided ; all was quiet and still. 

Therewas no light in the post-house, which 
was little better than a cottage, but Emily 
did not expect to see one. She tapped at 
the shutters, and a woman’s voice from within 
asked if that was “Miss Emily.” The girl 
answering in the affirmative, a woman ap- 
peared at the door and bade her enter. 

“ Have you a letter for me ?” said Emily. 

Yes, the woman replied, she had a letter 
for her, and produced it. 

“Why,” cried Emily, “this is not from 
England ?” 

No, said the woman, it was not from 
England, and explained that a gentleman 


had visited her in the evening, and had made | 


inquiries concerning the Villa Bidaud and 
its inmates. Hearing that Miss Annette 
Bidaud was there, he had then inquired for 
the young lady’s-maid, mentioning her by 
name, Miss Emily Crawford. The gentle- 
man asked if the post-mistress was likely to 
see the girl, and whether she could convey a 
letter to her secretly that night or early in 
the morning. The post-mistress said she 
could not promise to do so that night, but 
she would endeavour to convey the letter in 
the morning, and added that it was not un- 


likely Miss Emily would come before then to | 


inquire for letters. “If she does,” said the 
gentleman, “ give her this, and ask her to 
read it here, before she goes back to the villa. 
It is a letter of the utmost importance, and 
it must fali into no other hands than Miss 
Emily’s.” The post-mistress concluded by 
saying that the gentleman had paid her 
well for the service, and that she was sure 
there was something very particular in the 
letter. 

Emily, although burning with impatience, 


listened quietly to the tale, holding the letter 
tight in her hand all the time, and when the 
woman had done speaking asked only one 
question. 

“Was the gentleman an Englishman ?” 

“Yes,” replied the woman; “he was an 
Englishman.” 

Then Emily opened the letter, and read: 


“My Dear Miss EmtLy CRAWFORD,—The 
writer of this is old Corrie, Miss Annette’s 
sincere and faithful friend. He has seen 
your mother in Bournemouth, and has come 
here post haste to defeat a plot to ruin your 





dear young mistress’s happiness. He has a 
gentleman with him little lady will be glad 
|to see. If you get this letter to-night, don’t 
| be frightened if old Corrie speaks to you as 
| you go back to the Villa Bidaud. Not an 
| hour should be lost to unmask the villain 
| and secure little lady’s happiness. You are 
|a brave, good girl. If you don’t get this 
letter till the morning, come at once to the 
back of the school-house, where you will see 
little lady’s true friend,—OLD Corrik.” 


The letter had been composed partly by 
| Basil and partly by old Corrie, who had 
| written it himself. Emily’s eyes sparkled as 
‘she read. She bade the post-mistress good- 
| night, thanked her for the letter, said it con- 
| tained good news, and went away with a 
heart as light as a bird’s. So light, indeed, 
that she carolled softly to herself as she 
stepped very, very slowly along the dark, 
narrow road, and the words she carolled 
were : 

“Tam Emily Crawford, and I have got 
your letter. Where are you, dear old Corrie, 
dear old Corrie, dear old Corrie ?” 

The song could not have been put into 
| lines that would scan, but blither, happier 
| words with true poetry in them, were never 

sung by human voice. 

“Where are you, dear old Corrie, dear 
| old Corrie, dear old Corrie ?” sang the girl, 
| and paused and listened,.and went on again, 
singing. 

“Here Iam,” said a kindly voice, “and 
God bless you for a true heart!” 

“Stop a moment, please,” said the girl ; 
who, now that the reality was close by her side, 
could not help feeling startled. ‘“ Are you 
sure you are old Corrie, my dear mistress’s 
friend from Australia? The gentleman with 
a bear, you know ?” 

“You do wellto doubt,” said old Corrie, 
“with what is going on dround you in this 








! outlandish country. 


Iam the man I say. 
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Stand still while I strike a light, so that you 
can see me. We have a bull’s-eye lantern 
with us. Is little lady well?” 

“ Her heart is breaking,” said Emily. “ But 
I have good news for her before she sleeps 
to-night.” 

“ And so have we, my dear, if you can get 
us to her.” 


“Let me hold the lantern, Mr. Corrie,” | 


said Emily. 
“No, my dear, you might drop it; there 
is a surprise in store for you and for everyone 


in the villa yonder with its stone walls. | 
There, the lamp’s alight, and you can see my | 


face, dark as the night is. 


Do you think you 
can trust me ?” 


“Yes, I do, and it was only out of | 


curiosity I wanted to look at you.” And 
then Emily cried, “Oh!” 


“ What is it, my dear?” asked old Corrie. | 


“There is another,” said Emily, gasping. 
“There are two others; we have come 
prepared.” 


He whispered something in her ear which | 


caused her to cry “Oh!” more than once, 
and to clap her hands in wonderment. 


“ May I see him ?” she asked, in a whisper. | 


The answer was given by Basil himself, 
who came forward and took her by the hand, 
while the light, directed by old Corrie, shone 
upon his face. 

“Tt is wonderful, wonderful!” she ex- 


claimed, and added under her breath, “ But | 


I think I should have known.” 


In the expression of which opinion she | 


paid a higher tribute to her judgment than 
she could have rightly claimed for it; but 
this, at such a time and in such circum- 
stances, was a small matter. 

Mr. Philpott, who had been standing 
silently in the rear, now joined the party. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear,” said 
old Corrie; “there are no more of us. 
What we’ve got to do now is to decide what 
is to be done, how itis to be done, and when 
it is to be done.” 

“First,” interposed Mr. Philpott, to whom, 
by tacit consent, the command had been 
given, “ Miss Emily will perhaps give us an 
explanation of certain words she spoke a 
minute ago. Are we quite private here, Miss 
Emily ?” 

“It’s hardly likely,” replied Emily, “ that 
a living soul will pass along this road till 
daybreak.” 

“So much the better. You said just now 
that Miss Bidaud’s heart was breaking, but 
that you had good news for her before she 
went to sleep to-night. Did you mean by 


that, that our arrival here was the good - 
news ?” 

“No, I meant something very different, 
|something that you ought to know before 
| you decide what to do.” 
| “I thought as much. Well, let us hear it, 
my girl.” 

Thereupon Emily related all that she had 
overheard between Gilbert Bidaud and New- 
/man Chaytor. It was difficult for Basil to 

curb his excitement, and whenever an indig- 
| nant exclamation passed his lips Emily paused 
in sympathy, but he was too sensible of the 
value of time to frequently interrupt her, 
and as she spoke quickly her tale did not 
occupy many minutes. 

“This story,” said Mr. Philpott, with a 
| beaming face, “decides what is to be done, 
| and how and when. The road is prepared 
for us by the villains themselves. It is a bold 
move I am about to suggest, but to adopt 
half and half measures with these scoundrels 
would be ridiculous.” 

Basil and old Corrie said they were pre- 
pared for any move, however bold and dar- 
ing, and were only too eager to undertake it. 

“We mustn’t be too eager,” said Mr. Phil- 
pott; “cool and steady is our watchword. 
Now, Miss Emily, can you get us into the 
grounds of the villa to-night ?” 

“Tf I can get in,” said the girl, “ you can 
| get in.” 

** And one of us into the lodge where the 
scoundrels are to meet at midnight ?” 

“Yes,” said Emily unhesitatingly. 

“You are a girl after my own heart,” said 
Mr. Philpott admiringly. ‘There is a risk, 
you know, and you will have a share in it. 
It wouldn’t be right for me to deceive you.” 

‘I don’t mind the risk,” said the coura- 
geous girl. “I want to help to save my dear 
young lady from these wretches and mon- 
sters.” 

“God bless you, Emily,” said Basil, press- 
ing her hand, and Emily felt that she needed 
no other reward. 

Mr. Philpott then described his plan. 
Guided by Emily, they were all to get into 
the grounds, when their forces were to be 
thus disposed of: Basil and old Corrie were 
to hide in the grounds as close as possible to 
the back door of the lodge; they were not 
to move or speak; Emily was to return to 
the house, and impart to Annette all that she 
knew, and in this way prepare her for what 
was to follow; both Annette and her maid 
were to be ready to come from the house to 
the lodge upon a given signal; Mr. Philpott 
was to conceal himself in one of the upper 
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rooms of the lodge, and no movement what- 
ever was to be made until he blew loudly 
upon a policeman’s whistle. The moment 
this signal was given Basil and old Corrie 
were to enter the lodge through the back 
door—which Emily would leave unlocked, 
but properly closed, so as to excite no sus- 
picion in the minds of Gilbert Bidaud and 
Newman Chaytor—and proceed at once to 
the lower room in which these men were 
located ; and Annette and Emily were to 
leave the house and come immediately to the 
lodge. 

* All this,” said Mr. Philpott aside to 
Basil, “is not exactly lawful, and if Mr. 
Bidaud and Mr. Chaytor had right on their 
side we should get into trouble. But we have 
the whip hand of them, and are safe. I 


of our men must be allowed to escape until 
we have settled with them.” 

The party proceeded to the villa, Emily 
walking a little ahead with Basil, to whom 
she imparted how matters stood with her 
young mistress. 

“Her heart was truly breaking,” said the 
girl, “‘and she could never have lived through 
it, never! But she will soon be her dear, bright 
self again. Ah, sir, she is the sweetest lady 
that ever drew breath—and O, how these 
wretches have made her suffer! But there is 
happiness coming to her. I could sing for 
joy, indeed I could, sir!” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


ALL was still in house and grounds and 
lodge. The dark clouds were growing black, 
but the storm had not yet burst. A clock in 
the hall struck twelve, and, as if the chimes 
had called them forth, Gilbert and Chaytor 
issued from the house, and walked to their 


rendezvous. Each man was occupied with 
his own special thoughts, and each kept a 
wary eye upon the other’s shadowed form. 

“T left the door of the lodge open,” said 
Gilbert. “ Enter.” 

“ After you,” said Chaytor. 

“ Pardon me,” said Gilbert, “after you.” 

Chaytor laughed and stepped into the 
passage. Gilbert followed, pausing to light 
a small lamp he carried in his hand. Upon 
entering the room he lit the larger lamp on 
the table, on one side of which he placed 
himself, Chaytor being on the other. 

“You seem to be afraid of me,” said 
Chaytor. 

“T do not trust you,” responded Gilbert. 

“There is small temptation for trustful- 


| them in your possession. 


C | five thousand pounds you are robbing me of 
anticipate very little difficulty, only neither | 





ness between such men as we,” said Chaytor, 
Gilbert nodded quietly. “ Well, you have 
your game, and have won a pretty large 
stake. Can’t you be satisfied with what you 
have got?” 

“You know my terms; the time for dis- 
cussing them has gone by.” 

“But there was something forgotten. You 
made me sign two documents, and you have 
spoken of forgery.” 

“You are correct. The production of 
these documents with the name of Basil 
Whittingham attached to them in your 
handwriting would be sufficient to convict 
you.” 

“For that reason I do not choose to leave 
If I pay you the 


you will have to give them up.” 

“They are here,” said Gilbert, producing 
them, “and will be useless to me when you 
are gone. You can have them and welcome 
when the money is paid. You go to-night.” 

“TI go to-night, and hope never to set eyes 
upon you or yours again.” 

“My dear friend,” said Gilbert, with a 
courteous bow, “the hope is reciprocal. Let 
us not prolong this interview. Open your 
bank and purchase freedom.” 

Chaytor unbuttoned his waistcoat, and 
from an inner pocket extracted two bundles 
of bank notes. Gilbert held out his hand. 

“No, no, old fox,” said Chaytor. ‘ There 
are three times five thousand pounds here.” 
He looked at Gilbert savagely. 

“Tf,” said the old man, laughing lightly, 
“by a wish you could burn me to ashes 
where I stand, you would breathe that wish 
willingly.” 

“ Most willingly.” 

“But why? I am dealing tenderly, 
mercifully by you. In right and justice this 
money belongs not to you. It belongs to 
Basil Whittingham. If he were here he 
could take possession of it, and neither you 
nor I would care to gainsay him. It being, 
therefore, as much mine as yours, I let you 
off lightly by demanding so small a sum. 
Come, let us finish the comedy ; it is time 
the curtain fell. Count out the price of 
liberty, the price of my silence, and let us 
take an affectionate farewell of each other.” 

“ Are you sure we are alone ?” 

“Do you think I would reveal our conspi- 
racy to a third person? In my pleasant 
house every human being is asleep ; they 
dream not of the grief which will fill their 
hearts to-morrow when they learn that you 
have departed.” 
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“Give me the papers I have signed. Here 
is your share of the robbery. You had bet- 
ter count it, to make sure.” 

As Gilbert bent over the table to count 
the notes Chaytor, with a swift movement, 
drew a heavy life-preserver from his breast, 
and aimed a murderous blow at the old man’s 
head. But Gilbert was too quick for him; 
he had but one eye on the, money he was 
fingering, the other was furtively watching 
his companion. He darted back, and so 
escaped the blow; the weapon descended 
upon the table, and this shock and the vio- 
lent movements of the men overturned the 
lamps, the light of which was instantly ex- 
tinguished. Each man had but one hand 
disengaged, Chaytor holding the life-pre- 
server and Gilbert a pistol, which he had 
brought with him as a protection against 
treachery. The moment the room was in 
darkness the two disengaged hands groped 
over the table for the money, and were 
fiercely clasped. And now a surprising in- 
cident occurred. Upon these tavo hands a 
third hand was laid, and before they could free 
themselves they were handcuffed together. 
Simultaneously with this startling and secure 
manacling of their hands the pistol was 
knocked from Gilbert’s grasp and the life- 
preserver from Chaytor’s ; and then a shrill 
whistle pierced the air and drove the blood 
from the cheeks of the conspirators. Hurried 
sounds of steps resounded through the pas- 
sage. 

“This way!” cried Mr. Philpott. 
door is open. Strike a light.” 

But a light came from another quarter. 
A vivid flash of lightning illumined the apart- 
ment, and in that flash Newman Chaytor 
beheld the form of Basil Whittingham, whose 
death he believed he had compassed on the 
gold-field across the seas. His face grew 
livid, a heavy groan escaped his lips, and his 
head fell forward on the table. 

“ See if you can re-light one of the lamps,” 
said Mr. Philpott. 

Both the lamps were soon lighted, the glass 
of only one having been broken. Then Gil- 
bert Bidaud, who had uttered no word during 
this succession of startling incidents, saw two 
men whose faces were strange to him, and 
one whose face he recognised. Manacled as 
he was to his insensible partner in crime, and 
unable to release himself, he instantly re- 
gained his self-possession. 

“Tf I mistake not,” he said, in a tone of 
exceeding urbanity, ‘“ Mr. Basil Whitting- 
ham, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure 
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Australia. I suspected from the first that - 
this log lying here was an impostor. It is 
but a sorry welcome I am able to give you, 
in consequence of the unlawful proceedings 
of a ruffian”—he glanced at Mr. Philpott— 
‘who shall answer for the assault in a court 
of law.” 

** Do not say one word to him, sir,” inter- 
posed Mr. Philpott, seeing that Basil was 
about to speak ; “leave him to me; I know 
how to deal with such cattle. I promise to 
tame him before I have done with him.” 

“Tt will be well for you to bear in mind,” 
said Gilbert, still addressing Basil, “ that this 
is my house, and that you are trespassing 
illegally upon my property. However, for 
the sake of old times, and for the sake of my 
niece, I am agreeable to waive that, and come 
to an amicable settlement with you.” 

“He speaks very good English for a 
foreigner,” said Mr. Philpott, “and, Ill 
wager, understands the law as well as we do. 
I am an officer of the law ”—(Mr. Philpott 
was satisfied that he was quite safe in indulg- 
ing in this fiction)—“ and I tell him plainly 
that he has laid himself open to a criminal 
action for conspiracy.” 

“Shall I not have the pleasure,” said Gil- 
bert to Basil, ignoring Mr. Philpott, “ of 
hearing what you have to say in response to 
the flag of peace I hold out ?” 

“He is a shrewd customer, sir,” said Mr. 
Philpott, “and if this flag of peace means 
absolute and unconditional surrender I am 
ready to consider it. It may interest him 
to learn that we are in possession of all the 
particulars of the interview which took place 
between him and the insensible party he is 
fastened to, and of the bargain they made to 
share your money. That tickles him, I see, 
but it is only one out of a handful of trumps 
we happen to hold. I will take care of these 
notes”—he gathered them up—‘“and we 
will go into accounts later on.” 

“Unless my ears deceive me,” said Gilbert, 
“T hear the voice of my niece’s maid in the 
passage. Doubtless my niece accompanies 
her. Do you think it seemly that she shall 
be a witness of this scene ?” 

*‘Corrie,” said Basil, “take one of the 
lamps, and keep Miss Bidaud outside; I 
will come to her immediately. Allow me, 
Mr. Philpott ; it will shorten matters if I say 
a word.” He addressed Gilbert Bidaud. 
“ You and your confederate have laid your- 
selves open to serious consequences, and if I 
consent to an arrangement which will keep 
the bad work that has been going on, and of 


of making on my brother’s plantation in | which I was made the victim, from exposure 
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in the public courts, it is to spare the feel- 
ings of a sweet and suffering young lady 
whose happiness you would have wrecked.” 

“My niece,” said Gilbert, nodding his 
head. “As you say, a sweet young lady, 


and she has been made to suffer by this | 


villain. We have all been made to suffer; 
we have all been his victims. But for your 
arrival he would have murdered me. He 
can no longer impose on me ; I arrange my- 
self on your side, against him. To my regret 
I perceive that he has partially recovered his 
senses, and, while simulating insensibility, is 
listening to what we are saying ; his cunning 
is of the lowest order. It is my earnest wish 
to make such an arrangement as you suggest; 
it will be to my advantage, that is why I 
agree. Instruct your man to release me.” 
“Set him loose, Mr. Philpott,” said Basil, 
“and see what you can do. I put the 
matter unreservedly into your hands. Do 
not allow either of them to leave the room. 
They will pass the night here. To-morrow, 





When Basil joined his friends in the pas- 
sage, old Corrie touched Emily’s arm, and 
slight as was the action, she understood it, 
and following him into the room in which 


| Mr. Philpott and the two men they had 





surprised were conferring, left Basil and 
Annette together. Old Corrie had placed 
the lamp on a bracket, and by its dim light 
our hero and heroine were enabled to see 
each other. Basil’s eyes were fixed earnestly 
upon Annette, but her agitation was too pro- 
found to meet his loving gaze. His heart 
was filled with pity for the faithful girl who 
had been for years the victim of Newman 
Chaytor’s foul plot; her drooping head, her 
modest attitude, her hands clasped supplicat- 
ingly before her, made his pity and his love 
for her almost too painful to bear. 

* Annette,” he said softly, “will you not 
look at me?” 

She raised her eyes to his face, and he saw 
that they were filled with tears. 

“Can you forgive me, Basil ?” she whis- 


if Miss Bidaud wishes it, she will quit this | pered. 


prison F 


“No, no,” interrupted Gilbert, good- 
humouredly, “not a prison—not a prison.” 

“__ For England.” 

“She shall have my free consent,” said 
Gilbert. 

“Take that in writing, Mr. Philpott. And 
there must be restitution, in some part, of 
the inheritance her father left her.” 

“In some part, that shall be done.” 

“Tf it is any punishment to the wretch,” 
said Basil, who saw that Newman Chaytor 
was conscious and attentive, “who conspired 
against the man who trusted in him, and 
treacherously endeavoured to compass his 
death, to learn that had he followed the 
straight road he would have known long 
since that his unhappy father died wealthy, 
let him learn it now. You have a copy, Mr. 
Philpott, of the last letter written to him by 
his father. Give it to him, that he may read 
the bitter words written on the death-bed of 
one whom he should have loved and honoured. 
His good mother died with her head upon 
my breast, and if he escapes the punishment 
he deserves and has richly earned, he will 
owe his escape to the kind memories I have 
of her who rescued me from death in the 
London streets.” 

“A noble man,” murmured Gilbert Bidaud 
as Basil left the room, “a gentleman. How 
is it possible that I allowed myself to be 
deceived for an hour by so miserable a 


counterfeit !” 
* 


* * * * 





| 


“Forgive you, dear Annette!” he ex- 
claimed, taking her hands in his, “it is I 
who ought to ask forgiveness for believing 
that you could forget me.” 

“ Never for a single day,” she murmured, 
“have I forgotten you. Through all these 


| years you have been to me the star of hope 


which made life bright for me. Oh, Basil, 
Basil! it seems as if you have lifted me from 
death to life. The world was so dark, so 
dark S 

“Tt shall be dark no more, dear,” he said, 
his voice trembling with excess of tenderness. 
“Until you bid me leave you I will be ever 
by your side. I consecrate my life to you. 
What man can do to compensate for the 
suffering you have endured, that will I do in 
truth, and honour, and love.” 

He placed his arms about her, and she laid 
her head upon his breast. There are joys 
too sacred for utterance, and such joy did 
Basil and Annette feel as they stood clasped 
in each other’s arms on that dark and solemn 
night. 

* * * am * 

What more need be told? Radiant and 
happy, with faith restored, they commenced 
their new life hand-in-hand. Those who had 
conspired against them, and whose evil de- 
signs had been frustrated, went out into the 
world unpunished by man; they and their 
intended victims never met again. The busi- 
ness matters it was necessary to arrange were 
settled by Basil’s lawyers, who saved from 
the wreck a sufficient competence. All who 
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warded. In Mr. Philpott’s family their names 
were names to conjure with ; Emily remained 


had served him and Annette were amply re- | he did not carry either project into execu- 


with them till she found a sweetheart and a | 
home of her own; and old Corrie was pre- | 


vailed upon to live in a cottage near them, 
attached to which was a piece of land which 
afforded him profitable employment. He 
talked sometimes of returning to Australia, 
or of buying another performing bear, but 


THE 






tion. Often and often would the three friends 
talk of the old days on the plantation, and 
call up reminiscences of the happy and primi- 
tive life they enjoyed there; and then old 
Corrie would steal away and leave the lovers 
together ; for, though they were man and 
wife, they were lovers still, and lovers will 
remain—purified and sweetened by their 
trials—till they are called to their rest. 


END. 





Ww encamped upon the southern side of 
a large stream of lava, The surround- 
ing soil was composed of a miscellaneous as- 
semblage of fragments from it, and of matter 
ejected from the volcano, to which the terms 
dust, sand, lapilli, and ash are usually given. 
The finest particles are termed dusts, coarser 
ones are called sand and lapilli. The term 
ash covers all three expressions, and in this 
sense it has been used in the first part of this 
paper. It is, however, open to the double 
objection that it conveys no exact idea 
either of the dimensions or quality of the 
particles, and suggests a quite erroneous idea. 
In using the term ash (or ashes) we generally 
mean the residue of something which has 
perished by fire. Thus we speak of the ash 
of paper, tobacco, or coal, and, when this 
term was first applied to matter ejected by 
volcanoes, those who employed it were no 
doubt under the impression that the particles 
which they so designated were actually the 
residue of something which had been con- 
sumed by fire. This idea would be fostered 
by the matter very commonly being of an 
ashy colour.* Close investigation of the 
materials shows that there is scarcely any- 


thing (or nothing) of the nature of ash | 


amongst them. They are composed of rocky 
and mineral fragments. The rocky ones are 
often angular chips of lava, while felspar con- 


* A number of the volcanic dusts I collected in Ecuador 
have this appearance when seen in bulk, Some incline towards 
slaty-grey, while others are of slightly warmer hues. Under 
very moderate magnifying power it is, however, seen that the 
Particles are rather sharply divided into very light-coloured 
glassy fragments, and very dark rocky ones, The ashy colour 
is produced by the admixture of the two classes of atoms. 
Several of the Cotopaxi dusts have been examined microscopi- 
cally by Professor T. G. Bonney, F.R.S., and are described by 
him in the “Proceedings of the Royal Society,’’ June, 1884. 
— who are desirous of pursuing this subject are referred to 

paper. 
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stitutes a large proportion of the glassy ones. 
Fragments of scoria (scum of lava) are com- 
mon, and magnetic particles are always 
present in the Cotopaxi dusts. 

It is a rather troublesome peculiarity of 
volcanic dust that it will penetrate anywhere. 
The extreme fineness of the more minute 
particles permits it to get into places which 
might be deemed inaccessible. It floats in 
the air, travels round corners, and insinuates 
itself through cracks into sheltered places 
which cannot be reached by objects falling 
directly from the heavens, and when settled 
in them it is secure against disturbance by 
wind. Whatever falls upon open ground, on 
the contrary, is wafted hither and thither by 
the slightest breeze,* and thus the traces even 
of considerable eruptionsare speedily confused 
with previous.ones. I found a good illustra- 
tion of this in the immediate vicinity of our 
camp. In all the cavernous recesses of the 
scoria, and in other sheltered places, there 
was a thick deposit of a dust of a very marked 
granular character, in appearance, though not 
in constitution, quite unlike any other I ob- 
tained.+ This had evidently, from the 
thickness of the deposit, been ejected during 
a somewhat severe eruption, and must have 
fallen everywhere. It was in every hollow 


* Upon this account, travelling in the interior of Ecuador 
during dry weather is often exceedingly unpleasant. It is 
sometimes impossible to face the clouds of dust which are 
raised. With myriads of sharp, glassy and rocky fragments 
constantly drifting about, it is not surprising that eye com- 
plaints are common amongst the natives. 

+ “A dust consisting of dark granules, mixed with light 
grey and reddish specks. The materials are rather coarse, the 
granules ranging from about ‘01 to ‘015 inch. The most 
abundant are minute lapilli of scoriaceous aspect, and dark 
colour, almost black; in less numbers are glassy whitish 
and reddish granules; with these occur fragments of felspar, 
augite, and hypersthene. Of the latter mineral there was a 
fairly perfect crystal about °015 long..... The granular 
character of the dust readily distinguishes it from other 
examples.”’—Prof. T. G. Bonnxy. 
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or protected place, and nowhere else. Yet 


this was a rather coarse dust, the predomi- 


nant particles weighing about two thousand 
to a grain, and the 
largest ones mea- 
suring “04 of an 
inch in diameter. 
The atoms of the 
jiner dusts may not 
be so much as a 
thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, 
or, as I shall pre- 
sently relate, weigh 
one twenty - five - 
thousandth part of 
a grain. 

The night of 
February 15th — 
16th passed away 
without excite- 
ment. There were 
occasional rumb- 
lings in the bowels 
of the mountain, 
and a few noises 
of a sharper sort, 
which sounded like 
slams of doors in 
an* ordinary stone 


Crucifix made by Indians, 





“T would not have come here. I will stop 

with you ;” and, taking the cross, which [ 

held out, he pressed it reverently to his lips, 
and then passed it to his com- 
panions, who did the same. Two 
others agreed to stop, and the rest 
returned home. 

Those who remained we now 
proceeded to dress up in accord- 
ance with our ideas of propriety, 
for the ordinary native dress is as 
unsuited to mountaineering as can 
well be. It commences with a straw 
hat that generally blows away, and 
terminates with alpargatas (string 
shoes), which, although sufficient 
when marching along dusty roads, 
inadequately protect the feet when 
tramping over snow and_ rock. 
Having rigged them out in some 
of our surplus stores, I dispatched 
them upwards under the direction 
of Jean Antoine Carrel with a tent, 
and a quantity of rope, provisions, 
and etceteras, and they had a con- 
stant struggle with the elements, 
Both of the Ecuadorians broke 


down after a time, and the heavy 
part of the work, as usual, was 


performed by the Carrels. The 


corridor. Snow fell for several hours, and | weather was the worst. During most of 
in the morning the tent and packing cases | the day it hailed or snowed, and in the rest 
were laden with it, though it was rapidly | there was fog or high wind, accompanied 
disappearing on the cone. We found this | by much thunder and lightning. 

usually happened.* Several inches of snow| The weather on February 17th strongly 
fell every day, but it remained only a short | resembled that of the day before. At day- 
time, notwithstanding the temperature of| break the temperature was 28° Fah- 
the air, which was sometimes as low as 248 | renheit, and in the previous night it had 


Fahr. The warmth of the cone quickly 
liquefied it ; the snow-water descended 
immediately into the porous soil, and the 
mountain steamed from head to foot. It is 
in this way the atmosphere of haze is 
produced to which I have already referred. 
Our first business in the morning was to 
improve the shelter for our people, and to 
sort them off—for there were too many 
mouths to feed. The whole of the Machachi 
men were told they might go home, or stop, 
as they pleased ; and that those who stopped 
should receive a silvered cross in addition to 
their pay.t “If I did not believe in that,” 
said the oldest of the troop, Gregorio Albuja, 

* Snow fell on Cotopaxi, in February, quite 1,000 feet lower 
than upon Chimborazo in January. 

+ I took to Ecuador a number of gilt and silvered crosses, and 
made use of them as rewards for special services, The worship 
of the cross was introduced into this country at the point of 
the sword, and has been developed by means of the whip. It 
is now firmly rooted there, amongst all classes. Even the 


Indians voluntarily make for themselves such rude crucifixes 
as that in the illustration. 


| been three degrees lower. But upon this 
day we heard no noises proceeding from the 
interior of the cone, although they had been 
frequent during the 16th. At 7 A.M. the 
summit was visible for a few minutes, and 
was seen to be emitting vast clouds of steam 
continuously, which rolled up over the edge 
of the crater, and drifted away towards the 
|north.* Storms of hail were frequent ; and 
both here, and when we were _subse- 
| quently encamped at the summit, stray 
flashes of lightning occurred in uncomfort- 
able if not in dangerous proximity—blazing 
out at unexpected times, and conveying the 
impression that the atmosphere was saturated 
with electricity. 





* At this time I photographed the views which are given upon 
pp. 737, 745. It should be understood that upon Cotopaxi, and 
upon most other of the Great Andes, when there was a view seen 

| it lasted only for a few minutes (sometimes merely for a few 
seconds). It was consequently necessary to have the apparatus 
in constant readiness, otherwise nothing could have been 
secured. 
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When it was possible to work outside the 
tent we explored the neighbourhood, but our 
acquisitions here were less than upon any 
other mountain that we visited. The beetles 
already mentioned, and an ubiquitous frog 
(Phryniscus levis, Gthr.) were the only things 
we saw appertaining to the animal kingdom. 
Round about and below our camp there were 
lichens upon the lava belonging to the genera 
Stereocaulon and Lecanora, and between 14,000 
and 15,000 feet there was some quantity of a 
Valerian (V. Bonplandiana, Wedd.), a few stray 
plants of Gentian in flower (@. foliosa, H.B.K.), 
and two Composite (Culcitium nivale (?) and 
Senecio humillimus, Sz. Bip.). Above the 
camp I found nothing, either animal or vege- 
table, except some shabby patches of moss 
(at 15,350 feet), which has been dubiously 
identified as /Vebera nutans, Schimp(?). Every- 
thing besides growing in ash was covered 
with it, and presented a very dirty and un- 
happy appearance. 

The preparations for a start to the summit 
were now completed. The tent below was 
left standing, well-provisioned, in case we 
had to make a precipitate retreat ; and there 
was food enough near the top of the moun- 
tain for several days, should we be kept 
prisoners there. The morning of February 


I have seen this description of cloud any- 
where. 

The ascent to Cotopaxi, by the route we 
followed, was a walk ; and the direction that 
we took is best indicated by saying that we 
kept along the crest of the rather ill-defined 
ridge* which descends almost continuously 
from the summit towards the mountain 
Rumifahui.t No climbing whatever was 
necessary. The lower camp was distant 
| about 8,600 feet from the nearest part of the 
| crater, and in this distance we rose 4,500 
\feet. Isolated snow-patches commenced at 
\about 15,400 feet, and a little higher we 
|were able to follow snow uninterruptedly 
| right up to the slope upon which I proposed 
_to camp. In order to insure regularity in 
the march we tied up in line, a proceeding 
| that our natives did not at all comprehend, 
and they wondered still more at the use of 
| the axe in cutting steps in the snow, to facili- 
| tate progress. The most interesting feature 
|I noticed upon this section of the mountain 
| Was the existence of glaciers upon the upper 
| part of the cone. They occurred on each 
side of us, and in some places extended to 
| within 500 feet of the top; but, through 

being much covered by ash, it was not pos- 
sible to say exactly where they commenced or 





18 was unusually fine, and the upper part of | terminated, and for the same reason they 


the cone was free from clouds for several | were quite unrecognisable at a distance. 


hours. I started off Jean Antoine Carrel| At 11 A.M. we arrived at the foot of the 
with two natives at 5.20 A.M., and followed | great slope of ash upon the western side of 
with Louis at six, catching the others when | the summit, which leads right up to the edge 
they were about 17,000 feet above the sea. | of the crater, and we found this was the 
We had fine views 
of Sincholagua 
(16,365 feet), Anti- 
sana (19,335), and 
Cayambe (19,186), 
and spent time in 
examining these 
mountains with a 
telescope, with a 
view to ascending 
them.*  Antisana 
bore N.E. by E, 
distant about 28 
miles, and there 
was behind it, and 
rising higher than 
it, a large pile of 
cumulus cloud. I 
estimate that this 
cloud cannot have Dh ye 
been less than 23,000 feet above the level of | .,7,Ts rite, the Yanasache lass. Tt appears to ins 
the sea. This is the greatest elevation that | sea. It was completely buried in snow at that height, = 

+ The route we followed is seen in the view upon p. 737, 
taken from the lower camp. The view upon p. 745 was taken 


with the back to the summit of Cotepixi, looking towards 
| Rumifiabui. 


An Alpargata (Native String Shoe). 


* Later on we ascended all three mountains, They were dis- 
tant 12, 28, and 62 miles respectively. 
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steepest and most laborious part of the 
ascent. I estimate it to be 750 feet high, 
and 1,100 feet long. It was composed of 
the materials which are being daily, even 
hourly ejected* (mainly of particles weighing 
about 500 to a grain, with an admixture of 
angular fragments of lava up to a quarter of 
an inch in diameter), and it was piled up 
nearly to the maximum angle at which it 
would stand. I know experimentally that 
its materials will stand at 41°, but the face 
of the slope was not, I think, steeper than 
37°.t We deposited our baggage at the foot 
of it until we had completed the ascent, and 
found that occasional streaks of ice gave some 
stability to the mass, which would otherwise 
have slipped down in large quantities at 
every step. 

We hurried up this unstable slope as fast 
as we could go, and reached the western edge 
of the summit rim exactly at mid-day. The 
crater was nearly filled with smoke and steam, 
which drifted about and obscured the view. 
The opposite side could scarcely be perceived, 
and the bottom was quite concealed. As the 
vapours were wafted hither and thither, we 
gained a pretty good idea of the general 
shape of the crater, though as a whole it was 
not seen until night time. 

A few minutes after our arrival, a roar 
from the bottom told us that the “animal ” 
(Carrel’s term for the volcano) was alive. It 
had been settled beforehand that every man 
was to shift for himself if an eruption oc- 
curred, and that all our belongings were to 
be abandoned. When we heard the roar, 
there was an “it is time to be off” expres- 
sion clearly written on all our faces; but 
before a word could be uttered we found 
ourselves enveloped only in a cloud of cool, 
and quite unobjectionable steam, and we 
concluded to stop. 

The establishment of the tent was the first 
consideration. It was unanimously decided 
that it was not advisable to camp at the top 
of the slope, close to the rim or lip of the 
crater, on account of wind and the liability 
to harm from lightning, and the more I exa- 


* The eruptions of Cotopaxi yield information respecting the 
prevailing winds of this region, and show clearly that they by 


no means blow uniformly from the east, as some suppose. The 
slope of ash at the top of Cotopaxi, upon its western side, 
proves, however, the preponderance of easterly winds at that 
particular spot and elevation; and from the whole of my 
experience in Ecuador I should say that in the interior genc- 
rally, near the earth (at heights from 9,000—10,000 feet) easterly 
winds predominate, and that north-westerly ones are as rare as 
in Great Britain. But winds blowing from the true east were 
almost equally scarce, though north-easterly and south- 
easterly ones were frequent. From greater elevations (say 
20,000—40,000 feet above the sea) there was abundant evidence 
of the occurrence ’of powerful northerly and southerly winds, 
as well as easterly ones. 
+ This is the angle represented in the section on next page. 





mined the slope itself the less I liked it, Jt 
was naked, exposed, and slipped upon the 
slightest provocation. Jean-Antoine and J 
therefore set out on a tour to look for g 
better place, but after spending several hours 
in passing round about a quarter of the 
crater, without result, we returned to the 
others, and all hands set to work to endea. 
vour to make a platform upon the ash. This 
proved to be a long and troublesome business, 
Unlike snow, it gained no coherence by 
being beaten or trampled down, and the 
more they raked to extend our platform the 
more slipped down from above. Ultimately 
it was made sufficiently secure by scooping 
channels in the portion of the slope which was 
above and tenderly pouring many tons upon 
the slope below, so as to strengthen the base, 
The tent ropes were secured to large blocks of 
lava, which had to be brought from long dis. 
tances and buried in the ash. For additional 
security four ropes were run out besides the 
usual ones, and we rigged up our long rope 
as a sort of handrail to the nearest convenient 
point of the rim of the crater, from which 
we were distant 250 feet. When this was 
done, the natives were sent back to the lower 
camp, and the Carrels and I remained alone. 

We had scarcely completed our prepara 
tions when a violent squall arose, which 
threatened to carry the whole establishment 
away, and during an hour it was a great 
question whether our abode would weather 
the storm. The squall passed away as sud. 
denly as it rose, and for the rest of our stay 
we were not much troubled by wind. While 
this was occurring there was another cause 
for alarm. A great smell of india-rubber 
commenced to arise, and on putting my hand 
to the floor of the tent I found that it was on 
the point of melting. On placing a maximum 
thermometer on the floor (at the point 
marked C in the diagram on next page), it rose 
until it indicated 110° Fahr. As my feet 
did not feel at all warm I tried the tempera 
ture of the other side of the tent (at A) and 
found it was only 50°, and in the middle 
(at B) it was72°5. These temperatures were 
maintained during our stay on this spot. 
Outside, even during the daytime, the air 
was intensely cold; and the minimum of the 
night of February 18, registered by a thermo- 
meter placed four feet above the ground and 
four feet from the tent on its windward side, 
was 13° Fahr., which was the lowest tem- 
perature that was observed during the whole 
of the journey.* 


* This had been anticipated, and we suffered no inconvenience 
from cold. I sent up a large quantity of extra ponchos and 
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When daylight began to fail, we settled | that our pipes almost refuse 


d to burn, for - 


down in the tent ; and it is now time to re-| they (presumably) like ourselves, wanted 
cur to the motive which had taken us to! more oxygen. 


the summit of 
Cotopaxi. There 
were three princi- 

al questions to 
which I desired 
answers. 1. Shall 
we, upon again 
reaching the ele- 
vation, and ex- 
periencing the 
diminution in 
pressure which 
had rendered us 
incapable on 
Chimborazo, have 
a recurrence of 
our experiences 
upon that moun- 
tain? 2. Or, are 
we now habituated to a pressure of 16 inches? 
3. If we are habituated to a pressure of 16 
inches, shall we now be able to remain some 
length of time at a considerably lower pres- 
sure without being rendered incapable ! 

I need not recapitulate the whole of the 
details which are given in Chapters IL. and III. 
of Travels amongst the Great Andes, It is suf- 
ficient to say here that, six weeks earlier, 
in an hour after having mounted from the 
first camp on Chimborazo (14,375 feet) to the 
second camp on the same mountain (16,664 
feet), we became incapacitated for work. We 
were feverish, had intense headaches, and 
were unable to satisfy our desires for air 
except by breathing with open mouths. 
This naturally parched the throat, and pro- 
duced a craving for drink, which we were 
unable to satisfy—partly from the difficulty 
of obtaining it, and partly from difficulty in 
swallowing it. For when we got enough we 
were unable to drink, we could only sip, and 
not to save our lives could we have taken a 
quarter of a pint at a draught. Before one- 
tenth part of it was down we were obliged 
to breathe and gasp again, until our throats 
were as dry as ever. Besides having our 
normal rate of breathing largely accelerated, 
we found it impossible to get along without 
every now and then giving aspasmodic gulp, 
just like fishes when they are taken out of 
water. Of course, there was little desire to 
eat, but we wished to smoke, and discovered 


z 





wraps, and our wearing apparel was more than doubled. Be- 
sides my usual joey | wore an extra flunnel shirt, a thick 
woollen sweater, a down dressing-gown, and a huge ulster coat 
over all. My head was protected by a knitted woollen head- 
piece, crowned by a Dundee whaling cap, with flaps. 





Section of part of the Summit of Cotopaxi, showing the position of the tent. 


We occupied an entire day in passing from 
the lower to the upper station ; the labour 
was not severe, and the effects could only be 
attributed to our inability to accommodate 
ourselves to reduction in atmospheric pres- 
sure to as low a point as 16°500 inches. 
From this we recovered, and we _ subse- 
quently established ourselves, and remained 
during several days, at a height of 17,285 
feet, where the reigning pressure was 16 
inches, without having a recurrence of the 
more acute symptoms. The question now 
was, will they reappear if we remain a length 
of time at this great elevation (19,500 feet), 
where the reigning pressure was 14-800 
inches ? 

During the ascent I had watched my people 
with mingled feelings of curiosity and 
anxiety. Their pace was rather slow,* but 
it was steadily maintained. At one point, 
when between 18,000 and 19,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, they went up 360 steps 
without stopping. I noticed nothing unusual 
during the ascent, nor upon the summit, ex- 
cept the overpowering desire to sit down 
(which always mastered us when we were at 
great elevations), and the disposition to 
breathe through open mouths. The eollapse 
on Chimborazo had, however, occurred very 
suddenly. We were all right in one hour 
and all wrong in the next. It came upon us, 
so it seemed, without premonition. All at 
once, we found ourselves with intense head- 
aches (not having had any before), gasping 

* Between the first camp and the summit we rose at the rate 
of 700 feet per hour, which was a fair one for heavily-laden 


people. My own load weighed 23 Ibs. All the others carried 
more than 30 Ibs, apiece. 
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for air, and half asphyxiated. Hour after | equilibrium of the slope of ash. Grasping it, 
hour went by on the summit of Cotopaxi| I made my way upwards, prepared for some- 
without anything of the kind happening | thing dramatic, for a strong glow on the 
again. Jean-Antoine refused to admit that | under sides of the steam-clouds showed that 
he had any ailments ; Louis acknowledged | there was fire below. Crawling and grovel- 
that he had a rather sharp headache, and I | ling as the lip was approached, I bent eagerly 
had a slight one. That was all, beyond the | forward to peer into the unknown, with 
feeling of lassitude which, I repeat, always Carrel behind, gripping my legs. 
came over us at the greatest heights. On| The vapours no longer concealed any part 
Chimborazo we had all been feverish. Even | of the vast crater, though they were there, 
when recovering, my blood temperature was | drifting about, as before. We saw an amphi- 
as high as 100°4° with the air at 49°. On | theatre 2,300 feet in diameter from north to 
Cotopaxi it remained at 98°2°both with higher | south, and 1,650 feet across from east to 
and lower airtemperatures. In short, during | west,* with a rugged and irregular crest, 
the twenty-six hours which we passed on the | notched and cracked ; surrounded by clifis, 
summit of Cotopaxi, from mid-day February | by perpendicular and even overhanging pre- 
18, to 2 P.M. on the 19th, there was no re- | cipices, mixed with steep slopes—some bear- 
currence of the more acute symptoms, and | ing snow, and others apparently encrusted 
no perceptible effects were produced (be-| with sulphur. Cavernous recesses belched 
yond those which have been mentioned) by | forth smoke ; the sides of cracks and chasms 
the very low atmospheric pressure that we|no more than halfway down shone with 
experienced. * | ruddy light ; and so it continued on all sides, 
When night fairly set in we went up to | right down to the bottom, precipice alternat- 
‘view the interior of the crater. The atmo- | ing with slope, and the fiery fissures becoming 
sphere was cold and tranquil. We could hear 


more numerous as the bottom was ap- 
the deadened roar of the steam-blasts as they | proached. At the bottom, probably 1,200 


feet below us, and 
towards the centre, 
: there was a rudely 
circular spot, about 
one-tenth of the dia- 
> meter of the crater, 
Pt Lf Sa Dg the pipe of the vol- 
SUANS GEER: 3 cano, its channel 
of communication 
with lower regions, 
filled with incandes- 
cent if not molten 
lava, glowing and 
burning; with 
flames travelling to 
and fro over its 
surface, and scintil- 
lations scattering as 
from a wood-fire ; 
lighted by tongues 
of flickering flame 
which issued from 
the surrounding 
slopes. 

Plan of the Crater of Cotopaxi. At intervals of 
about half an hour 
the volcano regu- 

escaped from time to time. Our long rope | larly blew off steam. It rose in jets with 
had been fixed both to guide in the darkness, | great violence from the bottom of the 
and to lessen the chance of disturbing the 
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* The accompanying plan is made from measurements which 

were taken on the following morning. From a to B was 

* Explanations of this are attempted, and the subject is | measured bya line. z represents the mouth of the pipe at the 

continued in subsequent chapters of Travels amongst the | bottom of the crater. c was the lowest point in the lip or rim. 
Great Andes. and A, D, E, were the highest ones. 
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crater, and boiled over the lip, continually 
enveloping us. The noise on these occa- 
sions resembled that which we hear when a 
large ocean steamer is blowing off steam. It 
appeared to be pure, and we saw nothing 
thrown out, yet in the morning the tent was 
almost black with matter which had been 
ejected. These intermittent and violent 
escapes of (comparatively) small quantities of 
steam proceeded with considerable regularity 
during our stay on the summit, but I cannot 
suppose they are continually happening. 
They can scarcely have occurred when we 
saw the clouds of steam quietly simmering 
out of the crater from the Hacienda Rosario 
(see p. 739), or from our camp upon Feb. 17, 
and upon numerous other occasions. My 
predecessors on Cotopaxi do not speak of 
them. They were evidently of the same 
nature, though much inferior in force, to 





The bells of Pedregal, 


those which we had seen emitted from Sangai 
a few weeks previously.* 


| and then, being caught by a south-westerly 


I do not feel able to frame an explanation | wind, was borne towards the north-east, 
which would account for these outbursts if | almost up to Cayambe. The bottom of this 
it is assumed that fluid, molten lava filled | cloud was about 5,000 feet above us ; it rose 
the pipe. I conjecture that the lava in the | at least a mile high, and spread over a width 
pipe leading from the bottom of the crater, | of several miles; and, as it was travelling a 
although intensely: hot, was cooling and | little to the east of us, we had a perfect and 





settling down, closing fissures and imprison- 
ing steam that desired to escape, which 
presently acquired sufficient force to burst 


through the barriers and effect temporary | 


relief. I imagine that the settling and clos- 
ing-up process recommenced after each out- 
burst, until some unusually violent explosion 
established what may be termed a free vent. 
The steam then welled out unimpeded, in 
the manner we so frequently observed. 
After such occasions, the internal pressure 
being diminished, I presume that the closing- 
up process went on with greater activity, and 
that the vent was sometimes entirely closed, 
causing the volcano to appear unusually 
tranquil. 

Steam unquestionably plays a leading part 
in the operations of Cotopaxi, and sometimes 
the quantity that issues is enormous. One 
morning in the following April, when en- 
camped, at the height of 14,760 feet, on 
Cayambe, at a distance of about sixty miles to 
the north-north-east, just after daybreak, 
we saw Cotopaxi pouring out a prodigious 
volume of steam, which boiled up a few 
hundred feet above the rim of its crater, 

* When encamped upon the south side of Chimborazo, at the 
height of 17,285 feet, we saw the volcano Sangai (17,464 feet 
high, distant more than 40 miles) periodically emitting jets of 
steam, which rose in two or three seconds about a mile above 
the summit of its cone. The velocity of these jets upon leaving 


the mountain cannot have been less than twenty-five miles per 
minute, 


unimpeded view of it. I reckon that on 
| this occasion we saw a continuous body of 
| not less than sixty cubic miles of cloud formed 
from steam. If this vast volume, instead 
of issuing from a free vent, had found its 
passage barred, itself imprisoned, Cotopaxi 
on that morning might have been effaced, 
and the whole continent might have quivered 
under an explosion rivalling or surpassing 
the mighty catastrophe at Krakatoa. 

We were up again before daylight on the 
19th, and then measured 600 feet on the 
western side of the crater, and took angles 
to gain an idea of its dimensions. I photo- 
graphed it, and made final observations of 
the mercurial barometer to determine its 
altitude. From the mean of the whole, its 
summit appears to be 19,613 feet above the 
sea. In 1872—3, Messrs. Reiss and Stiibel 
(by angles taken from various barometrically 
measured bases) made its height 19,498 feet; 
and, by the same method, La Condamine, in 
the early part of last century, found that its 
height was 18,865 feet. As there is not 
much probability of considerable error ir 
any of the determinations, it would seem 
that Cotopaxi has materially increased its 
elevation in the course of the last century 
and a half. 

The time had now arrived te descend, and 
at 11.30 A.M. our Ecuadorians should have re- 
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mounted to assist in carrying our baggage 


ooo 
down again. The weather, however, was 


abominable, and they preferred to leave the 
work tous. After depositing our more bulky 
stores at the foot of the great slope of ash, 
we tramped down to the first camp. The 
feet of Louis were still in a very tender state, 
and he could not take part in racing; but | 
Jean-Antoine and I went down as hard as | 


—_— — —————_—_—. —— 


and risks were numerous. The information 
that I desired to acquire was obtained, and 
we were fortunate in being able to have, 
without taking harm, the first and only view 
that has been had of the crater of the loftiest 
voleano in the world.* This is not an ex- 
pedition that will be repeated very often, and 
I could not have carried it through without 
the hearty and zealous co-operation of my 
two efficient 
assistants, 











Commencement of the Eruption of Cotopaxi, July 3, 
1880, as seen from Chimborazo. 


we could, and descended the 4,300 feet 

in 110 minutes. Two days more elapsed 
before animals could be brought from 
Machachi for the retreat, and it thus 
was late on the 21st before we got clear 

of Cotopaxi. The night was dark, and 

the path invisible; but guided by the 
bells we gained the hamlet, and en- 
camped once more in the chapel of Ped- 
regal. 

The rest of my Machachi men now re- 
turned home, and the authorities lost no time 
in interviewing them, for these poor noodles 
were possessed with the idea that we were in 
search of gold. ‘“ Tell us, what did they do ?” 
Said my men, “The Doctor, dressed like a 
king, went from one place to another, looking 
about; but after a time Seiior Juan and 
Seiior Luis seemed afraid of him, for they tied 
him up with a rope.” “Enough of this; tell 
us, did they find treasure?” “We think 
they did. They went down on their hands 
and knees searching for it, and they wrapped 
what they took in paper and brought it 
away.” “Was it gold?” “We do not know, 
but it was very heavy.” This, though true, 
was rather misleading. The “royal” attire 
which so impressed them consisted of the 
Ulster coat and dressing-gown underneath, 
crowned by the Dundee whaling-cap; and 
the “treasures” we carried away were samples 
of the jagged crest and débris of the terminal 
slope. 

Thus this expedition came to a happy ter- 
mination, though the adverse possibilities 








Jean-An- 
toine and 
Louis Carrel, 
When [left 
Cotopaxi it 
did not seem 
probable 
that we 
should be 
brought into 
touch again 
—yet this 
occurred, in 
the follow- 
ing way. On 
July 3, 1880, 
I was en- 
gaged on a 
second as- 
centof Chim- 
borazo, and 
was encamped on its western side, at 15,800 
feet above the sea. The morning was excep- 
tionally fine, and all the surrounding country 
was free from mist. Before sunrise we saw 
the peak of Illiniza, and the greater cone of 
Cotopaxi, both without a cloud around them, 
and the latter without any smoke or steam 
issuing from its crater—an unusual circum- 
stance ; indeed, this was the only occasion 
we noticed the crater quite clear during the 
whole of our stay in Ecuador. Cotopaxi 
then bore about N.N.E., and was distant from 
us sixty-two miles. 

We left our camp at 5.15 A.m., and had 
gone only a few hundred yards when an 
intensely cold wind sprang up. My blood 
refused to circulate; I lingered behind the 
others to beat my hands and feet, and stood 
back against a rock, looking towards the 
north, and whilst so resting saw the com- 
mencement of an eruption. At 5.40 two 
light puffs of steam were emitted, and then 
there was a pause. At 5.45 a column of 
inky blackness began to rise from the crater. 
It went up straight in the air, rapidly curl- 








* The camp at the summit was the highest that has been 
made anywhere. 
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ing, with prodigious velocity, und in less than 
a minute had risen 20,000 feet above the rim 
of the crater.* I could see the upper 10,000 
feet of the volcano, and estimated the height 
of the column at double the height of the 
portion seen of the mountain. The top of 
the column was, therefore, nearly 40,000 feet 
above the sea. At that elevation it encoun- 
tered a powerful wind blowing from the east, 
and was rapidly borne for about twenty miles 
towards the Pacific, seeming to spread very 
slightly and remaining intensely black. It 
presented the appearance of a gigantic in- 
verted », drawn upon an otherwise per- 
fectly clear sky. It was then caught by a 
wind blowing from the north, and was borne 
towards us, and appeared to spread rapidly 
in all directions. As it came nearer and 
nearer, so of course it seemed to rise higher 
and higher in the sky, although it was actu- 
ally descending. Several hours passed before 
the dust of which the cloud was composed 
commenced to intervene between the sun and 
ourselves, and when it did so we witnessed 
effects which simply amazed us. We saw a 
green sun, and such a green as we have 


never, either before or since, seen in the | 


heavens. We saw patches and smears of 


colour something like verdigris green in the | 
sky, and they changed to equally extreme 


blood-reds, or to coarse brick-dust reds, and 
they in an instant passed to the colour of 
tarnished copper or shining brass. Had we 
not known that these effects were due to the 
passage of the dust, we might well have been 
filled with dread instead of amazement, for 
no words can convey the faintest idea of the 
impressive appearance of these strange colours 
in the sky,—seen one moment and gone the 
next, resembling nothing to which they can 
be properly compared, and surpassing in 
vivid intensity the wildest effects of the most 
gorgeous sunsets. 

The terms that I have employed to desig- 
nate the colours which were seen are both 
inadequate and inexact. Their most striking 
features were their extraordinary strength, 
their extreme coarseness, and their dissi- 
milarity from any tints or tones ever seen in 
the sky, even during sunrises and sunsets 
of exceptional brilliancy. They were unlike 
colours for which there are recognised terms. 
They commenced to be seen when the clouds 
began to pass between the sun and ourselves, 
and were not seen previously. The changes 
from one hue to another, to which I have 
alluded, had obvious connection with the 


* I did not note the time that it took to rise to this elevation. 
My impression is that it was an affair of a few seconds. 


varying densities of the clouds of dust that 
passed ; which, when they approached us, 
opened irregularly, and were sometimes thick 
and sometimes light. No colours were seen 
after they passed overhead and surrounded 
us on all sides. 

For a full hour I saw this immense column 
still rising from the crater, and then the 
clouds which were drifting down upon us 
shut it out. They commenced to pass over- 
head about mid-day, having travelled (includ- 
ing the détour to the west) eighty-five miles 
in little more than six hours. At 1.30 P.M. 
the dust commenced to settle on the summit 
of Chimborazo, and before we began to de- 
scend it caused the snowy summit to look 
like a ploughed field. It was extraordinarily 
fine. It filled our eyes and nostrils, rendered 
eating and drinking impossible, and reduced 
us to breathing through handkerchiefs. That 
| which passed beyond us must have been finer 
| still. It travelled far to our south, and also 
| fell heavily upon ships on the Pacific. I find 
| that the smaller particles which fell upon 
| Chimborazo do not weigh the s;45s part of 
| a grain, and the finest atoms are lighter still. 
_ By the time we returned to our encamp- 
ment the grosser particles had fallen below 
our level, and weré’settling down into the 
valley of the Chimbo (the bottom of which 
was 7,000 feet beneath us), causing it to ap- 
pear as if filled with thick smoke. The finest 
ones were still floating in the air like a light 
fog, and so it continued untilmight closed in. 
The mercurial*barometer was established on 
the summit of Chimborazo during the time 
we stopped there (seventy minutes), and its 
brass and glass, like everything else, became 
coated with the all-pervading dust ; but the 
vernier afforded protection to the portion of 
the tube which was behind it, and this pro- 
tected part remained reasonably bright, while 
all below it was thickly encrusted. The top 
of the dulled portion of the tube corresponded 
with the top of the mercurial column,* and 
the height of the barometer upon the summit 
of Chimborazo, on July 3, 1880, was thus 
| registered by a volcanic eruption which oc- 
curred at a distance of sixty-two miles. 

Our tent was laden with the dust, and 
much had slipped off and fallen down its 
sloping sides. I collected more than three 
_ounces from the tent, and this was not the 

half of what remained upon it. Subsequently 
| I found that at the town of Ambato, about 
twenty miles nearer to Cotopaxi than we 
were, between 11 and 11.15 a.M., upon a piece 








* The extremes observed on this occasion were 14°050 inches, 
with air temp. 20° Fahr.; and 14°028 inches, air temp. 15° Fahr. 
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of paper spread out to receive it, one foot 
square, four ounces were collected ; and also 
that at Riobamba (a town about twenty miles 
to the south-east from our station, and fur- 
ther from Cotopaxi than our encampment) 
as much fell per square foot as upon Chim- 
borazo. From these dataI have made a cal- 
culation of the minimum quantity which must 
have been ejected upon this occasion. Draw- 
ing two lines radiating from Cotopaxi, one 
leading to Riobamba, and the other an 
equal distance to the west of us (within 
which limits I know that this dust fell), and 
estimating that from our camp to Ambato 
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Looking into the Crater of Cotopaxi by night. 





only one-eighth of an ounce fell on each 


square foot, and that from Ambato to the 


volcano four ounces fell on each square foot, 
I find that, at the least, two millions of tons 
of this dust must have been ejected during 
this eruption.* The quantity is under-esti- 
mated in several ways. The amount is ig- 
nored that was carried beyond the limits 
which have been indicated, though it fell over 
many hundreds of square miles. The quan- 
tity only is taken into account which was 
actually found upon the tent—not that which 
had fallen from it, nor that which had yet to 
descend upon it, and from Ambato north- 
wards a fall of fifteen minutes only is 
reckoned, though it continued to fall 
for several hours. 


Cotopaxi shows no signs of ap- 
proaching decrepitude, and for many 
centuries yet to come it may remain the 
highest active volcano in the world; 
or perchance the imprisoned forces 
may find an easier outlet, through 
barriers offering less resistance, and 
either Sangai, Tunguragua, or Pichincha 
may become 
the premier 
volcano of 
the Equator; 
whilst the great 
cone which 
has so often 
trembled with 
subterranean 
thunders— 
buried beneath 
glaciers more 
extensive than 
those of Ca 
yambe or Anti- 
sana—willecho 
with the crash 
of the ice-ava- 
lanche; its cra- 
ter will disap- 
pear, and, over 
its rugged floor 
and its extin- 
guished _ fires, 
soft snowflakes 
will rear a 
majestic dome 
loftier than 
Chimborazo. 


* This amount ix\, 
equal to a column of 
solid lava (2°65 sp. 
grav.) 38 feet square 
and 18,600 feet high. 
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A TALK ABOUT SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
For Young Readers. 


Br JOHN 
SECOND 


[* July, 1814, appeared Scott’s edition 

of “Swift,” and in the same month 
“Waverley,” a novel in three volumes, was 
announced. The excitement and interest 
created by this tale cannot easily be exagge- 
rated. It opened up a new world, and a 
beautiful and varied world it was. Goethe 
said it might be placed beside the best works 
that have ever been written, and he thought 
Scott never surpassed or even equalled it; 
but this is not the general opinion, and indeed 
such is the versatility of his genius as a 
romance writer, that it is seldom two or three 
people talk together about the novels and 
agree in preferring the same tale. Wonderful 
was the rapidity with which a part of the 
story was written, the second and third 
volumes having been begun and finished 
between June 4th and July Ist, during which 
time Scott was in Edinburgh attending his 
duty in court for some hours daily. A 
number of years passed before Scott ad- 
mitted that he was the author of “ Waverley” 
and of its successors, but many readers sus- 
pected that there was but one man living 
who could have written them. In 1815 
“Guy Mannering” appeared and was received 
with the heartiest welcome. The price was 
one guinea, and two thousand copies were 
sold the day after publication. Then came a 
visit to London, where Scott and Byron were 
the literary lions of the season. 

Scott’s next novel was “ The Antiquary,” 
one of his most artistic works, and of this 
delightful story six thousand copies were 
sold in six days. No sooner was it finished 
than two more romances were started—“ Old 
Mortality” and the “Black Dwarf,” and 


published before the end of the year. On| 


the publisher asking Lord Holland’s opinion 
of these stories he exclaimed, “ Opinion ! we 
did not one of us get to bed last night— 
nothing slept but my gout.” A severe ill- 
ness troubled Scott for some time in the fol- 
lowing spring, yet he did much laborious 
literary work in the course of the year, and 
by the end of it had also finished “Rob 
Roy.” Six months later came ‘“‘The Heart 
of Midlothian,” which, had it not been un- 
wisely lengthened out, might perhaps be 
called the author’s greatest achievement. In 
none is the interest of the narrative more 


DENNIS. 
PAPER, 


vivid, and in none are the characters drawn 
with a more masterly hand. I must not, how- 
ever, stay now to criticise, but when I have 
finished my brief chronicle of Scott's life we will 
have what I hope may prove a pleasant talk 
about the most wonderful series of romances. 
the world has everseen. The painful illness 
already mentioned occurred again in the 
spring of 1819. Yet in the midst of pain, 
which often forced him to cry out, he is said 
to have dictated the greater portion of the 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” all the “ Legend of 
Montrose,” and almost the whole of ‘“Ivan- 
hoe.” In the annals of literature there has 
perhaps been no achievement more wonderful 
than this, for there is no failure of power in 
these romances, “Ivanhoe” has always ranked 
among the most popular of the series; with 
young readers it is generally the favourite, 
and the “ Bride” is assuredly one of Scott's 
supreme efforts. Yet strange to say, upon 
his recovery, he did not recollect a single in- 
cident, character, or conversation the book 
contained, nothing, that is, to which he had 
himself given life. The facts on which the 
story was grounded he remembered per- 
fectly, but had entirely forgotten the way in 
which he had used them. So ill was he one 
night that he thought himself dying, and 
took a solemn farewell of his children. After 
saying that he relied on the merits and inter- 
cession of our Redeemer, he laid his hands 
on their heads and added, “God bless you! 
live so that we may all hope to meet each 
other in a better place hereafter. And now 
leave me that I may turn my face to the 





wall.” Happily Scott fell into a deep sleep, 
and when he awoke after many hours his 
physician said that the crisis was over. He 
was but forty-eight, but the illness made him 
‘look like an old man, and his hair, which 
|had been but slightly sprinkled with grey, 
became snow white. 
The next fact of importance in Scott’s life 
is his baronetcy, an honour which for his 
son’s sake he was glad to receive. And 
although titles do not confer distinction 
‘upon men of letters, yet as a recognition of 
| genius they are surely not unwelcome, and if 
ever man merited this mark of favour it was 
| Walter Scott. 
In 1821, at the age of fifty, Sir Walter 
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was at the height of his prosperity. He was 
the observed of all observers, the best known 
and the best loved man in Great Britain. 
How full of vigorous life he was in those 
days! During the season Abbotsford was 
crowded with guests. -Noblemen, men of 
letters and of science, politicians, foreigners, 
and country neighbours, all flocked to the 
poet’s hospitable roof, and the poorest rela- 
tion found as warm a welcome there as the 
most distinguished visitor. Never was there 
a more genial host, and the most timid per- 
son felt at home when Scott had clasped his 
hand. It has been said that the busiest men 
have the largest leisure, and the saying was 
true in Sir Walter’s case. His biographer 
says that at this brilliant period of his career 
he was living three or four lives in one. He 
was bargaining for land, superintending work- 
men indoors and out, keeping up a large cor- 
respondence, attending daily for a good por- 
tion of the year to his official duties, and 
visiting friends or receiving them with the 
apparent leisure of a country gentleman. 
And in addition to this full life he was all 
the time engaged in literary labours which 
may be justly called stupendous. One of his 
chief refreshments was to escape from books 
and guests into the woods which he had 
planted. He said he could work at the 
woodman’s craft from morning to night. 
“There is no art or occupation,” he wrote, 
** comparable to this; it is full of past, present, 
and future enjoyment. I look back to the 
time when there was not a tree here, only 
bare heath ; I look round and see thousands 
of trees growing up, all of which, I may 
say almost each of which, have received my 
personal attention.” And all the time Sir 
Walter was in the woods his imagination was 
creating scenes for a new romance, or, as he 
said, “running its ain riggs in some other 
world.” As yet that imagination showed 
no signs of exhaustion. Certainly there was 
no falling off in “Kenilworth,” in the 
‘Pirate,’ or in the “Fortunes of Nigel,” 
each so unlike the others, and in its own 
way so great. Within two years four more 
tales appeared. ‘ Peveril of the Peak ” is, I 
think, in large measure a failure, but “Quen- 
tin Durward,” “St. Ronan’s Well,” and 
“ Redgauntlet ” are works of art worthy of 
the author. ‘ Redgauntlet” has indeed a 
special interest, since Scott, to some extent, 
reveals himself in it. 

If I were to follow step by step Sir 
Walter’s wonderful career my story would 
grow toolong. It must suffice to point out 
some of its interesting features. It was a 





saying of Swift that if Addison had proposed 
himself for king he would hardly have been 
refused, and Sir Walter’s popularity among 
all classes was rather that of a well-beloved 
sovereign than of a private person. In 1822 
George IV. visited Edinburgh, and the poet 
took an active part in the arrangements for 
his reception. Sir Robert Peel relates how 
Sir Walter proposed that they should go to- 
gether up the High Street of Edinburgh be- 
fore the king passed through it. “I said to 
him, ‘You are trying a dangerous experi- 
ment. You will never get through in pri- 
vacy. He said, ‘They are entirely ab- 
sorbed in loyalty.’ But I was the better 
prophet, he was recognised from the one ex- 
tremity of the street to the other, and never 
did I see such an instance of national devo- 
tion expressed.” Two or three years later 
Sir Walter’s eldest son, Captain Scott, was 
married, and his father went to Ireland 
to see the young couple under their own 
roof. There the same honours awaited him 
which he had received in his own dearly- 
loved city. 

“Tf his carriage was recognised at the door 
of any public establishment, the street was sure 
to be crowded before he came out again, so as 
to make his departure as slow as a proces- 
sion. When he entered a street, the watch- 
word was passed down both sides like 
lightning, and the shopkeepers and their 
wives stood bowing and curtseying all the 
way down, while the host of boys huzzaed 
as at the chariot-wheels of a conqueror.” 

Rogers, too, relates that when Scott dined 
at a gentleman’s house in London, all the 
servant-maids asked leave to stand in the 
passage to see him pass. Applause like this 
would have injured a weaker man, but Scott 
was unaffected by it, and in the height of 
his popularity he was just as simple-minded, 
as loving, and as fond of lowly things and 
persons, as in the days of his youth. There 
never was a more thorough gentleman in the 
best sense of the word. ‘My love,” he said 
once to his daughter, who had expressed her 
dislike of something because it was vulgar, 
‘vou speak like a very young lady; do you 
know, after all, the meaning of this word 
‘vulgar’? “Tis only common. Nothing that 
is common, except wickedness, can deserve 
to be spoken of in a tone of contempt; and 
when you have lived to my years, you will 
be disposed to agree with me in thanking 
God that nothing really worth having or 
caring about in this world is uncommon.” 

At fifty-three, with his eldest daughter 
married to Lockhart, who was destined to 
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be his biographer, with his eldest son happily | I ought to have mentioned that Sir 
married also, with Abbotsford completed, | Walter’s creditors generously resolved that 
and linked to a thousand associations, sur-| he should keep possession of Abbotsford ; 
rounded by affectionate friends, loved by | and the sympathy he received from every 


every one on his estate, in possession of a 
large income, and blessed with good health 
and a wonderful serenity of spirit, Sir Walter 
seemed to possess every earthly felicity. 
And not yet was his flow of fancy dried up, 
as the “Talisman,” and “Woodstock,” “ Anne 
of Geierstein,” and the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” 
were to prove. 

But now the clouds began to gather, and 
sorrows came to Scott, as they come to all of 
us. Good and happy in his extraordinary 
prosperity, it.remained for him to show how 
nobly and with what invincible courage he 
could face the fall of his fortune. No man 
probably ever combined such practical saga- 
city and such business-like application with 
an imagination so fertile; but imagination 
was Sir Walter’s dominant faculty, and even 
when engaged in every-day drudgery, he 
was seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 
Shakespeare says that when sorrows come, 
they come not single-file but in battalions, 
and so it proved in Scott’s case. The failure 
of his publisher, and of the printing-house in 
which he was a partner, left him with a debt 
of £117,000 ; Lady Scott’s health had been 
long declining, and she died soon after the 
failure. Scott manfully resolved, by dint 
of hard work, to pay off the entire debt. 
The resolution was a noble one, but he 
died a martyr to it. In two years he gained 
for his creditors nearly £40,000, in five years 
he reduced the debt to £54,000, and there 
can be little doubt that had a few more 
years of strength been given, Scott would 
have cleared the whole sum. The task he 
laid upon his strength, however, was too 
great, and he was seized with paralysis. 
Even then his heroic determination still 
chained him to his desk, and his last novel, 
“Count Robert of Paris,” was written after 
more than one paralytic stroke told him that 
the end was near. It was in these latter 
years, but before his first seizure, that he 
wrote the “Tales of a Grandfather” for 
Johnnie Lockhart, a child he dearly loved, 








quarter must have been very cheering. From 
one anonymous admirer he had an offer of 
£30,000. And other offers of help were 
made ; but he was too proud and too inde- 
pendent to accept any of them. There 
are few pages in literary biography more 
affecting than the Journal which Scott kept 
in these last sad years. His friends saw 
how bravely he held his head above the 
waves, but they did not know until the 
Diary revealed it, how deeply he had suf- 
fered from the storm. Yet in this time of 
sorrow he could write, “Our hope, heavenly 
and earthly, is poorly anchored if the cable 
parts upon the stream. I believe in God, 
who can change evil into good, and I am 
confident that what befalls us is always 
ultimately for the best.” 

At length it became evident to the “Great 
Magician” himself that his wand had lost its 
power, and that the large brain and heart 
with which he had achieved his conquests 
were exhausted. It was resolved that he 
should try the effect of a voyage to Italy, 
and the Government placed a vessel at his 
disposal. Before he sailed, Wordsworth 
came to Abbotsford to say farewell, and it 
was then he wrote the sonnet which ends 
with these noble lines :— 


“ Lift up your hearts, ye mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows 
Follow this wondrous potentate. Be true, 
Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea, 
Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope!” 


In Italy he was received with enthusiasm ; 
but worldly honours were of no avail to 
cheer Sir Walter, and the death of the great 
poet Goethe, the news of which reached him 
at Naples, increased his desire for home, that 
he might die among his own people. Reach- 
ing London, he lay for some days at an hotel 
in Jermyn Street in a half-conscious state. 
There it was that Allan Cunningham, on 
walking home one night, found a group of 
working-men at the corner of the street, who 





who died not long afterwards. The best | stopped him and asked, as if there were but 
portion of the Tales relates the history of | one death-bed in London, “Do you know, 
Scotland, and a later portion treats of French | sir, if this is the street where he is lying ?” 
history. It is said that the reception of the | Scott’s one desire now was to reach Abbots- 
first’ Tales was more rapturous than that of | ford, and when reaching it he was greatly 
any one of Scott’s works since “Ivanhoe,” | affected. He asked to be wheeled through 
and I cannot imagine any person, whether | his rooms, saying frequently, “I have seen 
young or old, reading these beautifully- | much, but nothing like my ain house; give 
told stories without the keenest pleasure. me one turn more.” The next day he was 
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drawn to a window in the library, that he 
might gaze upon the Tweed, and desired his 
son-in-law to read to him. When asked from 
what book, he said, ‘‘ Need you ask? There 
is but one.” And when Lockhart had read 
the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
he said, “ Well, this is a great comfort. I 
have followed you distinctly, and I feel as if 
I were yet to be myself again.” 

It is remarkable that, while listening as if 
it were new to poetry he had known all his 
life, his recollection of what was read from 
the Bible appeared to be lively ; and when 
his grandson, a child of six years old, 
repeated some of Dr. Watts’s hymns by his 
chair, he seemed also to remember them per- 
fectly. 

It was in July that Scott reached Abbots- 
ford, and he lingered on until the middle of 
September. “ At half-past one P.M., on the 
21st, Sir Walter breathed his last in the pre- 
sence of all his children. It was a beautiful 
day, so warm that every window was wide 
open, and so perfectly still that the sound 
of all others most delicious to his ear—the 
gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles— 
was distinctly audible as the family knelt 
around the bed and his eldest son kissed and 
closed his eyes.” 

And now I have reached the most difficult 
part of my pleasant task ; most difficult, be- 
cause there is so much that might be said 
about Scott as an author, while the space in 
which to say it is necessarily limited. Glanc- 
ing over the shelves that hold the twelve 
volumes of his poetry, the forty-eight volumes 
of the Waverley novels, and the miscel- 
laneous prose works in twenty-eight volumes, 
the reader familiar with what Sir Walter has 
done will be reminded of the wealth and 
originality, the variety and high moral purity 
of all that he has left us. 

No man of letters ever did so much for 
his country as Sir Walter has done for his 
native land. By the force and sweetness 
of his genius—for in a great poet the heart 
and the imagination work in concert—Scott, 
as Mr. Palgrave has pointed out, removed 
the antagonism that had always existed be- 
tween the Lowlander and the Highlander. 
Indeed, the Scotland we know may be almost 
called Scott’s creation, so dear and so fa- 
miliar has he made it to us. And in doing 
this he gave utterance to the patriotic spirit 
which is the source of all social and political 
virtue. Our first and warmest affections 
must be given to home and country, and if a 
man professes to love the human race as 
much as his own family, we may be pretty 





sure that he does not greatly care about 
either. The love of country animated Scott’s 
life, and inspired all his finest work. So, too, 
did the spirit of Christianity, although the 
poet’s religious views are rarely expressed 
in any definite form. And then, through 
all his works, there will be found, as already 
hinted, what, for want of a better term, | 
may call an out-of-door atmosphere. The 
reader feels the breeze upon his face, scents 
the mountain air, enjoys the beauty of moun- 
tain scenery, and engages, while sitting in 
his arm-chair, in the vigorous sports and oc- 
cupations of the country. Novel-reading 
generally, unless indulged in with great cau- 
tion, is enervating to the mind. It carries 
us into an ideal world, and too often unfits 
us for the rough one in which we have to 
fight a daily battle; but on reading the 
Waverley novels there is, I think, not only 
a keen sense of pleasure, but a sense also of 
intellectual gain. We learn much in them 
of men and of affairs, catch something of 
Scott’s own healthy imagination, and feel 
as if he had inspired us with a portion 
of the energy and power that give life to 
his pages. “All is great in the Waverley 
novels,” said Goethe ; and it is this greatness 
that affects us, although perhaps uncon- 
sciously. 

I am talking to young readers, and do not 
forget that their chief purpose in taking up 
a story book is to gain amusement. They 
object, and rightly, to fictions written in 
order to convey instruction or to express the 
author’s views. The novelist’s object, like 
the poet’s, is not to preach, but to delight, 
and should he attempt to “ sermonise,” his 
book is sure to prove a failure. The teaching 
of a great artist will be probably unrecog- 
nised by the teacher, and is like that of 
Nature herself, gentle, persuasive, and in- 
direct. Scott is the least dogmatic of writers, 
and wholly without self-consciousness ; but 
through his noble imagination and insight 
into life, we learn to love and honour the 
things that are pure and lovely, and to 
despise what is despicable. In these days of 
sensational fiction, when a murder or a mys- 
tery is looked for on every page, and the 
reader, instead of wholesome food, is dieted 
on richly spiced cake and cayenne pepper, 
the moderation and sobriety of Scott may 
not always be appreciated. Even the tran- 
quil beauty of the stars will fail to charm 
when the sky is illuminated with fireworks. 
Taste, however, can be cultivated, and the 
love of good literature, if it be acquired 
early, is one of the most lasting enjoyments 
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of life. Ido not know a better test of this 
love in youthful readers than an affection 
for Scott, and that is why I want them to 
become better acquainted with his works. 
Let me point out some of their characteris- 
tics, and why I think Sir Walter Scott the 
most delightful of all writers of romance. 

It is one of the first requisites of the novelist 
that he should have a good story to tell and 
know how to tell it, and in this respect there 
are several masterpieces among the Waverley 
novels. Nothing can be more admirable than 
the choice of subject and the management 
of the plot in “ Old Mortality,” “The Bride 
of Lammermoor,” “ The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
“Quentin Durward,” “ Kenilworth,” and I 
might add “The Heart of Midlothian,” 
were it not, as I have said already, that 
Scott has injured this splendid fiction by 
prolonging the story after the interest is 
over. Another prominent mark of these 
tales is their wonderful variety, their rich- 
ness in incident and life. The reader becomes 
acquainted with public men and public affairs, 
with the homeliest domestic details, and the 
humblest people. He is brought into the 
company of kings and queens, of beggars and 
clowns, of mercenary soldiers and chivalrous 
gentlemen, of eccentric wits and humorous 
pedants, of magistrates and lawyers, of ser- 
vant girls and high-born ladies ; and whether 
the plot is laid in the twelfth century, as in 
“Tvanhoe,” or in the eighteenth, as in “ Guy 
Mannering” and the “ Antiquary,” there is 
the one touch of nature which makes the 
reader feel as if all these people were some- 
thing more than creatures of the imagina- 
tion and must have played their parts on 
the stage of life. Naturally he is most at 
home on his native soil, and in picturing 
scenes and people familiar to him all his 
life. Yet I think there is as much truth 
to nature and to history in the wonderful 
portraits of Louis XI. and Charles the Bold 
in “Quentin Durward,” of King James, 
in the “Fortunes of Nigel,” and of Mary 
Queen of Scots in the “Abbot,” as in the 
characters which he may be said to have 
drawn from living persons. We cannot say, 
of course, that the historical personages that 
figure in Scott’s pages talked as he makes 
them talk, but the reader feels sure that if 
they did not they ought to have done so, And 
the homelier characters, like Maggie Muckle- 
backit in the “ Antiquary,” or Meg Dods in 
“St. Ronan’s Well,” or Dandy Dinmont in 
“Guy Mannering,” are to the reader as much 
alive as if they were in the flesh. 

Probably as readers not yet old enough to 





be critical, you care much less for vivid por- 
traiture of character than for exciting inci- 
dent, and of this there is assuredly no lack in 
the Waverley novels. Turn, for instance, 
to the description in the “ Legend of Mont- 
rose” of Dalgetty in the dungeon, to the 
interview between Morton and Burley 
in the cave, which you will find in “Old 
Mortality,” to the midnight murder of the 
miser Trapbois in the “Fortunes of Nigel,” 
to the trial by combat in the “ Fair Maid of 
Perth,” to the picture of Jeanie Deans in the 
barn with ruffians, to the startling scenes with 
De la Marck in “ Quentin Durward,” to the 
escape from his captors by Rob Roy, and to 
such novels as “Ivanhoe,” the “Talisman,” 
“ Kenilworth,” and “ Waverley,” which 
abound in the most spirit-stirring actions. 
The author of “ Marmion” never fails for 
want of vigour, and never loiters by the way 
when the plot requires that he should move 
over the ground swiftly. Where Scott does 
loiter is in the playful introductions to his 
novels, which may be found tedious by 
readers who are in haste for amusement. To 
me there is very little in’ the “‘ Waverleys” 
which is not thoroughly delightful, but if you 
find these introductions a little heavy they 
can be skipped for the present and read on 
some future day. 

Dean Stanley, in an address to students 
many years ago, spoke of “the profound 
reverence, the lofty sense of Christian honour, 
purity, and justice that breathe through 
every volume of the romances of Walter 
Scott.” This is most true. True virtue 
and true religion are always reverently 
treated by him, and if ‘he laughs at the 
eccentricities and quaint expressions of Puri- 
tan or Covenanter, he never despises a man, 
however fanatical he may be, whose faith 
is genuinely sincere. David Deans, in the 
“Heart of Midlothian,” for instance, is a 
narrow-minded and fanatical Cameronian, 
who when his poor daughter Effie was ac- 
cused of child-murder, would not have a 
lawyer to defend her whose views were 
not what he considered sound. Yet in spite 
of the absurd intolerance that would have 
risked a daughter’s life, Scott makes us 
respect Douce Davie, not of course for his 
prejudices, but for his honesty and fidelity. 
And David’s eldest daughter Jeanie, a 
homely-looking peasant girl, as faithful to 
her convictions as her father was, and with 
little to recommend her beyond her nobility 
of character, is the heroine of the novel, and 
is, I think, one of the finest heroines in fic- 
tion. She will not say an untrue word to 
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save her sister, but she who had hitherto 
rarely been beyond her father’s cottage, will 
venture to go alone on foot from Edinburgh 
to London in order to appeal to the Queen 
for the pardon of poor Effie. The difficul- 
ties and dangers she meets with on the road 
only serve to add to our respect for the 
faithful maiden, and when through the Duke 
of Argyle, Jeanie gains access to the Queen, 
she wins her cause by a burst of natural elo- 
quence quite in keeping with the simplicity 
of her nature. 

Sir Walter acknowledged, and justly, that 
he was a bad hand at depicting a hero. 
do not think he has invented one who has 
much to recommend him beyond courage, 
fidelity, and good looks; and, with the ex- 
ception of Diana Vernon, Jeanie Deans, and 
Rebecca the Jewess, the same may be said of 
his heroines. He is deficient also, and this is 
Scott’s most prominent defect, in his: love 
passages ; but though weak in this respect, he 
is strong in delineating the other great pas- 
sions which sway human nature ; and when 
he gives full scope to his genius, and rises as 
far as prose permits to a poetical height, Scott 
is always great. He is a master, too, in 
the description of commonplace affairs and 
people. The talk of folk at inns, by the road- 
side, or in the village shop, of rustic lovers, 
of gipsies or fish-wives, of justices of the peace 
“dressed in a little brief authority,” and of 
people partially insane, is given with a truth 
to nature which even Shakespeare has not 





surpassed. Scott has a business-like capacity 
for details, on which he is sometimes fond 
of dwelling, but while he has a firm foot 
on his mother earth his imagination lifts 
him upward, and the life he exhibits is glori- 
fied by a poet’s imagination. 

My theme is so delightful that I am tempted 
to talk over it in too leisurely a fashion. | 
should like, had space permitted, to give some 
illustrations of Sir Walter’s delightful hn- 
mour; of his profound pathos, often called 
forth, as in the “ Antiquary,” by the sorrrows 
of the humblest people; of his great tragic 
power, which probably reaches its height in 
the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” and of the love 
with which he describes the different aspects 
of nature. It has been said that of all the 
great names of literature none was so dear 
to Dean Stanley as that of Walter Scott; and 
Hawthorne, the American novelist, after say- 
ing how much Scott had done for his happi- 
ness when young, added, ‘I still cherish him 
in a warm place, and I do not know that I 
have any pleasanter anticipation as regards 
books than that of reading all the novels 
over again.” The wish was fulfilled, and 
Hawthorne read them aloud to his family, 
Those evenings with Scott must have left 
many a delightful memory, and it is with the 
wish that the youthful readers who have been 
listening to my talk may have similar memo- 
ries that I recommend them to spend some 
of their leisure hours in Sir Walter’s com- 
pany. 
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VII.—THE COLLECTIVISATION OF CAPITAL. 


THE proposal to nationalise the land may | substituting for it corporate organization, and 
seem sufficiently bold, and it is cer- | dividing the collective products of all kinds 
tainly one which it would be difficult to | of labour among the workmen according to 
carry into practice. Yet it obviously does | the quantity and worth of their work. They 
not go nearly far enough to satisfy socialistic | do not seek, indeed, to destroy or dispense 
demands and expectations. The collectivisa-| with capital ; but they contend for the aboli- 
tion of capital is, from the socialistic point of | tion of all private capital, for the transfer- 
view, a far more thorough and consistent | ence of all capital from individuals to the 
scheme. Those who advocate it propose to| State, which would thus become the sole 
do away with all private property in the | capitalist. — ‘ j ; 
means of production. They would have the| This, it will be perceived, is a truly gigan- 
State to expropriate the owners not only of | tic scheme. What it contemplates is a tre 
land but of all machines, tools, raw materials, | mendous revolution. It is difficult, indeed, 
ships, railways, buildings, stocks, &. ; and to | even to imagine the amount of change in the 
appropriate the whole mass of these things | constitution and arrangements of society 
for the common good. They aim at setting | which must follow from making the State 
aside capitalistic competition in every sphere, ; not only the sole landlord, but also the sole 
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employer of labour, the sole producer and 
distributor of commodities, the sole director 
of the wills and supplier of the wants of its 
members. 

But must not those who advocate such a 
scheme be lacking in ability to distinguish 
between the possible and the impossible ? Is 
the preliminary objection to it of impractica- 
bility not insuperable? One can conceive 
the wealthier classes of the nation, on pres- 
sure of a great necessity, buying out the 
landowners and nationalising the land. But 
to suppose that the poorer classes may buy 
up all the property employed as capital in 
production, and so create the Collectivist 
State, is inherently absurd. Those who are 
without capital cannot acquire by purchase 
all the capital of those who possess it, so as 
to transfer it from individuals to the com- 
munity, unless they are endowed for the oc- 
casion with a power of creation ex nihilo which 
has hitherto been denied to human beings. 
Collectivism, if it is to start with purchase, 
or, in other words, with the honest acquisi- 
tion of the capital of individuals, presupposes 
that a stupendous miracle will be wrought to 
bring it into existence. 

Some Collectivists fancy that they can 
parry this objection by vague discourse to the 
effect that society is passing into the Collec- 
tivist stage by a natural or necessary process 
of evolution. They dwell on such facts as 
the growth of governmental intervention, the 
extension of the public service and public de- 
partments, the absorption of small by large 
industries, the increase of co-operative enter- 
prise, and the multiplication of limited 
liability companies, as evidences and phases 
of a development of individual capitals into 
collective capital. These facts are plainly, 
however, nothing of the kind. The association 
of capitals in large industries, in co-operative 
societies, in joint-stock companies, is in no 
case the slightest step towards rendering them 
not private but public, not individual but 
common. Associated capitals are not more 
easily bought up than separate capitals. 
While, therefore, history is undoubtedly a 
process of social evolution which obviously 
tends to the enlargement of industrial and 
commercial enterprise through extension 
of the association of resources and energies, 
such evolution is essentially different from an 
evolution towards the realisation of Collec- 
tivism. Of the latter kind of evolution there 
are happily no traces yet visible ; nor is there 
the least probability that capitalists will ever 
be so foolish as to cast themselves into any 
stream of evolution which will transfer their 





property to the community without com- 
pensation. 

The majority of Collectivists, however, do 
not imagine that the State can or will pur- 
chase the property which they desire to see 
transferred from individuals to the com- 
munity. They look to its being taken with- 
out payment. The real leaders of Collec- 
tivism in England—the chiefs of the Social 
Democratic Federation—do not attempt to 
conceal that this is what is aimed at. They 
tell us quite plainly that they are aware that 
it is most improbable that Collectivism will 
be established otherwise than by revolution 
and force; and, at the same time, that they 
are determined to work for its establishment. 
I shall say nothing as to the morality of this 
resolution. And itis unnecessary to do more 
than merely call attention to the short- 
sightedness and folly of it. What chance 
could there be of benefit resulting from it ? 
Attempts to realise Collectivism by force 
are only likely to lead some unhappy and 
misguided men to outbursts of riot as con- 
temptible as deplorable, and from which they 
must be themselves the chief sufferers. Were 
such attempts to become gravely dangerous 
they would discredit democracy in the eyes 
of the majority of the community and cause 
them to throw themselves for protection into 
the arms of despotism. It would thus de- 
stroy democracy without establishing Social- 
ism. 'To those who would attempt to reach 
Collectivism through revolution these words 
of J. S. Mill are exactly applicable: “It must 
be acknowledged that those who would play 
this game on the strength of their own private 
opinion, unconfirmed as yet by any experi- 
mental verification—who would forcibly de- 
prive all who have now a comfortable physi- 
cal existence of their only present means of 
preserving it, and would brave the frightful 
bloodshed and misery that would ensue if the 
attempt was resisted—must have a serene 
confidence in their own wisdom, on the one 
hand, and a recklessness of other peoples’ 
sufferings on the other, which Robespierre 
and St. Just, hitherto the typical instances 
of these united attributes, scarcely came 


up to.” 
Suppose, however, Collectivism to be 
established. Is it probable that it could 


be maintained? Is it akind of system which 
would be likely to endure? No. Its entire 
character precludes our reasonably entertain- 
ing the hope. Collectivists have as false a 
notion of what social organization is, or ought 
to be, as had their socialist predecessors, 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, and so many 
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others. They conceive of it not as natural, 
organic, and free, but as artificial, mechanical 
and compulsory. They would manipulate 
and mould society from without into con- 
formity with an ideal of their own imagina- 
tions, but to the disregard of its inherent 
forces and laws, the God-given tendencies and 
properties of human nature. All notions of 
this kind are foolish ; all efforts of this kind 
can only lead to mischief. Were a man to 
take it into his head that his body was insuf- 
ficiently organized, that his stomach decided 
too much for itself, that his heart took its 
own way more than it was entitled to, and 
that various other parts of him were irregular 
and erratic in their action ; and were he to 
resolve to put an end to this state of anarchy 
and to let none of his organs act by and for 
themselves, but to rule them all by his rea- 
“son alone, the result would be sure speedily 
to prove a disastrous failure. If the would-be 
reorganizer of himself survived the experi- 
ment, he would be forced to recognise that a 
larger wisdom than his own ruled even his 
own body, and that to attempt to substitute 
his own wisdom for it was folly. But 
it is precisely this kind of error which Collec- 
tivists make ; yet a far greatererror, inasmuch 
as a nation is a far more complex and impor- 
tant organism than a single human body. 
Were Collectivist organization tried even for 
a week the suffering which would ensue would 
painfully teach us that self-love has not been 
so deeply planted in human nature in vain ; 
that its benefits far outnumber and out- 
weigh the evils of selfishness, its excess and 
abuse, although these be neither few nor 
small; and that if human reason would do 
anything in the way of organizing society 
aright it must be not by disregarding and 
contravening, but by studying and conform- 
ing itself to the universal reason which ac- 
complishes its great general purposes through 
the free intelligences, the private affections, 
the particular interests, and the personal 
motives of individuals. 

No council of the wisest men in London, 
although invested with absolute powers, could 
feed, clothe, lodge, and employ the popula- 
tion of that city, were no man allowed to act 
without having their authority, were no com- 
petition permitted in buying and selling, and 
were wages and prices prohibited and some 
supposed strictly rational determination of 
what labour was to receive and what com- 
modities were to be exchanged for adopted 
instead. The problem cannot be solved by 
the reasoning and calculation, the legislation 
and administration, even of the wisest and 








most uncontrolled rulers; it can only be 
solved, as it actually is solved, by leaving 
men free, each to seek his own interest and 
to attend to his own business, to carry his 
services or his goods where the rise of wages 
or of prices shows that they are most wanted, 
and to withhold them where the fall of wages 
or of prices warns him that the market is 
overstocked, Even when this method of free- 
dom and of nature is followed numerous mis- 
takes will occur, but they will be compara- 
tively slight, and those of one man will coun- 
teract those of another, while every man’s 
intelligence and energies will be so stimulated 
by his interest that the general end to be 
attained, gigantic as it is, will be reached, 
although few, if any, directly and exclusively 
strive for it, and many seek merely their own 
private benefit. But let the Collectivist 
method be tried, and the risk of mistakes 
will be immensely increased ; the provisions 
which nature has made for their correction 
will be prevented from operating ; the amount 
of mischief produced by each error will be 
vastly multiplied ; and the faculties and acti- 
vities of the individuals composing society 
will be feebly brought into exercise. It is 
not only a single city, however, but entire 
nations, like Great Britain, which Collectivists 
propose to organize on this plan. May we 
not safely conclude that what they dream of 
as organization would be ruinous disorganiza- 
tion ? Those who rule nations when the laws 
of human nature are suppressed and set 
aside as Collectivism requires ought to be 
not mortal men but immortal gods, or at 
least beings endowed with altogether super- 
human attributes. 

Let us now look at Collectivism in itself. 
It presents itself as the remedy for a grievous 
evil. The evil is that at present very many 
workmen are merely workmen, and conse- 
quently work under great disadvantages. The 
materials on which they work, the instruments 
with which they work, and all the wealth 
employed as capital in connection with their 
work, belong to others. Hence they are in 
a dependent and insecure position, have no 
voice in the direction of their work, obtain a 
comparatively small portion of its products, 
and are liable to be thrown out of employ- 
ment and reduced to pauperism and misery. 
But if such be the evil, surely those who 
would cure it should make use of measures 
to lessen it, and so strive towards ultimately 
abolishing it ; in other words, one would ex- 
pect them to originate, encourage, and aid 
all schemes and efforts which tend to make 
the labourers capitalists as well as workmen. 
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Is this what Collectivists do? Not in the 
least ; the very opposite. They propose to 
cure the evil by universalising it ; by depriv- 
ing every workman of his tools, by leaving 
him not a bit of private property or a shilling 
of capital to be employed in production, and 
by giving him, so far as I can perceive, no 
voice in the direction of his labour except a 
vote in the choice of his taskmasters. Ina 
word, this so-called solution of the social pro- 
blem is national slavery ; the State sole pro- 
prietor, its officials omnipotent, all others 
absolutely dependent on them, dependent for 
the very means of existence, without any 
powers of resistance to tyranny, without any 
individual resources, with no right to choose 
their work or to choose how to do it, but 
commanded and ruled in a wholly military 
manner. Were the end aimed at the putting 
of an effective stop to the singing of “ Bri- 
tons never shall be slaves,” Collectivism 
would have to be admitted to have been ad- 
mirably contrived ; but as a scheme for re- 
moving the evils of which Collectivists justly 
enough complain it is singularly absurd. Its 
whole tendency is to multiply and intensify 
these evils. 

Of course, Collectivists protest against the 
imputation of wishing to introduce slavery. 
And I do not impute to them the wish. 
People often do the opposite of what they 
wish. My charge is that if they establish 
Collectivism they would introduce slavery, 
whether they wished to do it or not. How 
then, do they repel this charge that Collec- 
tivism is slavery, or necessarily implies it ? 
It is by declaring that they desire only to 
appropriate the means and regulate the 
operations of production, but that they will 
leave every one free as regards consumption. 
Labour and capital must be collective, but 
each individual may spend as he pleases what 
he receives as his share of the collective 
product, provided always that he does not 
employ it productively. 

And this is supposed to be answer, and 
one so satisfactory that no other need be 
given. If so, however, there never has been 
such a being as a slave in the world. Slavery 
is not forced enjoyment or consumption, but 
forced labour and production. Collectivism, 
therefore, only offers us what avowed slavery 
itself cannot withhold. 

The reply plainly does not meet the ob- 
— so far as production is concerned. It 
eaves it intact to the extent that men as 
labourers, as producers, are to be without 
any freedom of choice or contract; that 
every man is to be absolutely dependent on 
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the State so far as earning a livelihood is 
concerned ; that the officers of the State are 
to assign to all its subjects what they are to 
do to gain their bread and to determine what 
amount of bread they are to get for what 
they do. But this is itself abject slavery, 
to which no man of independent mind would 
submit so long as there was in the world a 
free country to which he could escape. 

Then, what guarantees have Collectivists 
to give us that men would be as free as they 
ought to be even as regards consumption, as 
regards spending and enjoying what they 
have earned? None. The Collectivist State 
would be the sole producer, and every indi- 
vidual would have to take just what it 
pleased to produce. At present demand 
rules supply ; in the Collectivist system 
supply would rule demand. The State might 
have the most capricious views as to what 
people should eat or drink, how they should 
dress, what books they should read, and the 
like ; and being the sole producer and distri- 
butor of meat and drink, the sole manufacturer 
of cloth and sole tailoring and dressmaking 
establishment, the sole publisher and supplier 
of books, individuals would have to submit 
to all its caprices. The promised freedom of 
enjoyment or consumption would thus, in al] 
probability, be very slight and illusory. Were 
all powers concentrated in the State as Col- 
lectivism proposes, the temptation to abuse 
these powers would be enormous. The mere 
fact, for example, that all printing and pub- 
lishing would be done by the State could 
hardly fail to be fatal to the freedom of the 
press. Were Secularists in power they could 
not consistently encourage the circulation of 
works of devotion or of religious propagan- 
dism. If Christians held office they would 
naturally regard the publication of writings 
hostile to their religion as also contrary to 
the welfare of the community. The Col- 
lectivist State would not be likely either to 
import books adverse to Collectivism, or to 
treat the production of them by its own 
subjects as labour worthy of remuneration. 
So of all things else. If production were 
entirely in the hands of the State, the liberty 
of individuals as to consumption could not 
fail to be unjustly and injuriously limited in 
every direction. Where supply rules demand, 
not demand supply, desires must be sup- 
pressed or unsatisfied, freedom unknown, and 
progress impossible, 

The Collectivist, I may add, is bound to 
justify his procedure in allowing a right of 
property in the objects of consumption and 
denying it in the instruments of production. 
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It is not enough merely to draw the dis- 
tinction ; it is necessary also to show that 
the distinction rests on a valid moral prin- 
ciple. This has not been shown; and, I be- 
lieve, cannot be shown. To affirm that a 
carriage may legitimately be private property 
but that a plough cannot ; that for an indi- 
vidual to possess the former is right, and 
what the State cannot hinder without tyran- 
ny, while to possess the latter is wrong, and 
what the State must on no account permit, 
seems at least to be a paradox devoid both 
of reason and justice. Why do Collectivists 
not endeavour to vindicate it, yet expect us 
to believe it? They grant a right of property 
to consume, and even to waste, but not to 
produce, to employ with a view to a return. 
Why is the right of property thus restricted 
and mutilated ? Would it not be more con- 
sistent to deny and abolish it altogether ? 

There is another question, and a very“im- 
portant one, to be answered. Is it probable 
that in a Collectivist community there would 
be much to enjoy, toconsume ? Collectivists, 
of course, assure us that there would be 
abundance. But Socialist revolutionists are 
a remarkably sanguine class of persons. Many 
of them have got very near the length of 
believing that, if their theories were carried 
into practice, men would only require to sit 
down to table in order to have roasted phea- 
sants flying into their plates. It, therefore, 
need not greatly astonish us to find that a 
number of Collectivists have supposed that 
under the régime of Collectivism three or 
four hours of work daily will secure to every 
labourer an adequate supply of the means of 
sustenance and comfort. But it is to be 
feared that they are much mistaken; that 
the means of sustenance and comfort are far 
from so abundant and easily procured as 
they imagine; and that men of average 
abilities, not. placed in exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances, who work merely three 
or four hours a day, will be as sure speedily 
to come to poverty and wretchedness in the 
future as such men have done in the past. 

It is chiefly by the suppression of luxury 
that Collectivists hope to economise labour 
so immensely. And it must be admitted 
that the administrators of the Collectivist 
State would have greater power of suppress- 
ing luxury than those who have hitherto 
engaged in the task with such scant success. 
The extreme difficulty of directly superin- 
tending consumption has been the chief cause 
of the failure of attempts to enforce sumptu- 
ary laws ; but Collectivism would act through 
the regulation of production, through refrain- 





ing from ministering to any desire for what 
it deemed iuxury. Its greater power in this 
respect, however, would probably turn out 
to be simply a greater power for mischief. 
Luxury is so essentially relative and’ so ex- 
tremely variable in its character and effects, 
that it is not a proper or safe subject for 
legislation. Attempts to suppress it by law 
are likely to do more harm than good by 
destroying stimuli to economic exertion and 
progress with which society cannot dispense. 
Even if it were suppressed the saving effected 
would be much less than Collectivists hope 
for, as far less labour is spent in the pro- 
duction of objects of luxury than they ob- 
viously fancy to be the case. In Britain it 
is only about a thirtieth part of the labour 
employed in production.. In France it is 
more, about a twentieth. But then France 
makes objects of luxury for all the world ; 
and she does so very much to her own ad- 
vantage. A Parisian producer of articles de 
luxe indirectly acquires for France twice as 
much wheat as he would raise if he actually 
cultivated French soil. There would be more 
of the means of sustenance in Ireland if fewer 
of her inhabitants were occupied in culti- 
vating potatoes and more in producing 
objects of luxury. 

Two strong reasons can be given for hold- 
ing that were the system of Collectivism 
adopted the day of labour in this country 
would not be ashort one, and that our produc- 
tion would be insufficient to supply even the 
primary and most urgent wants of our popula- 
tion. The first is, that under this system 
individuals would have no sufficient personal 
interest to labour energetically or to econo- 
mise prudently, either to increase production 
or moderate population. It is true that Col- 
lectivism does not propose like Communism 
to remunerate all labourers alike ; but in all 
other respects it would preclude to a much 
greater extent the operation of personal mo- 
tives to industry and carefulness. It does 
not like Communism take account of the 
characters and limit the number of its mem- 
bers, but undertakes to provide for all the 
inhabitants of a nation, while making the 
remuneration of each individual dependent 
on the energy, faithfulness, and competency 
of every other. Is it conceivable that under 
such a system ordinary men employed in the 
common branches of industry will labour as 
efficiently as at present, or, indeed, otherwise 
than most inefficiently ? What motives will 
such a man have to exert himself? The 
sense of duty and the feeling of responsi- 
bility toGod? Yes, if he be a conscientious 
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and religious man, but not more than now 
when he has his private interests in addition. 
Fame? No fame is within the reach of the 
vast majority of men, and especially not in 
the common departments of labour. The 
advantage of the nation? Very few men 
can in the ordinary avocations of life do 
almost any perceptible good to a nation; 
but any man can obviously do good to him- 
self, or to his wife and children, by industry 
and economy. Every individual ought to 
look to general ends beyond his individual 
ends, but few individuals are so fond of 
labour, and so given to prudence and tempe- 
rance, that a regard for their own interests is 
a superfluous motive to them. 

The second reason to which I have referred 
is that by accepting Collectivism we must be 
almost entirely deprived of the benefits of 
foreign trade. Collectivists do not deny 
this, for they are conscious of their inability 
to show how international trade could be 
carried on without prices, profits, interest, 
currency, the transactions of individuals, 
and, in a word, without involving the de- 
struction of the whole Collectivist system. 
While not denying it, however, they main- 
tain a “conspiracy of silence” as to its 
inevitable consequences. One most obvious 
consequence is that half of our present 
population would have to emigrate or starve. 
Another is that the population, after having 
been thus reduced, must continue, on pain of 
starvation, not to increase. How men can 
know what the population of Britain is, and 
what its agricultural acreage is, yet calmly 
contemplate the loss of foreign trade, and 
coolly promise their fellow-countrymen short 
days of labour and a plentiful supply of the 
good things of life, passeth comprehension. 

Collectivism could not fail to find the mere 
keeping up or maintenance of its capital to 
be a most difficult problem. It starts by 
appropriating the capital which individuals 


_ have formed, and it promises to divide the 


whole produce of labour among the labourers. 
But if this promise be ouge kept, the 
largest portion of the capital, the circu- 
lating capital, will, in the course of a year, 
have disappeared, without being replaced, 
and the only capital remaining will be 
machines and buildings, the worse for the 
wear. In other words, if Collectivism keep 
its promise to workmen, a speedy national 
AR mwas is inevitable. Let us suppose, 
then, that it will not keep its promise. How 
will it replace and maintain, not to say aug- 
ment its capital? It has deliberately stopped 
and choked up all the existent sources of 





capitalisation, all the motives and induce- 
ments to economy and investment on the 
part of individuals, It will not allow indi- 
viduals even if they save to use their savings 
as capital. It can only, therefore, find capital 
for itself by some process of the nature of 
taxation. But this must be a poor and 
shallow source compared with those whieh 
contribute to the formation of capital at 
present. Men who have the means and 
opportunity of forming capital are generally 
anxious to capitalise as much as_ possible ; 
but those who have the means and oppor- 
tunity of paying taxes are as generally 
anxious to pay as little as possible. If a 
State meets its own necessary expenses by 
taxation it does well; for it to raise by 
taxation the whole capital needed by the 
nation from year to year cannot be rationally 
considered as a hopeful enterprise. 

The task of maintaining the national capi- 
tal by taxation would be all the harder, 
seeing that the Collectivist State would not 
contain many rich people or people who 
save. Some Collectivists propose to allow 
the rich people whose capital they appropriate 
to retain during their lifetime a considerable 
portion of their wealth for consumption, for 
enjoyment, but not for production, not to 
use as capital. But even if expropriated 
capitalists be found content to settle down 
on these terms into Collectivist citizens, their 
wealth must be lost, so far as the Collectivist 
State is concerned, to production, to capital. 
It is much more probable, however, that they 
would not be thus content, but would transfer 
themselves and their wealth to some more 
hospitable shore, where they could again 
start as capitalists, and have scope for a free 
and energetic life. It is obvious that it 
would be to the interest of all individuals 
who economised in a nation where Collecti- 
vism was established to sénd their savings 
abroad. The State could not prevent this 
without having recourse to arts of espionage 
and acts of tyrantiy degrading both to rulers 
and ruled, and tending to the foolish end of 
isolating the nation from the rest of the 
world, of withdrawing the current of its life 
from the general movement of history. In 
all probability it would fail, whatever means 
it employed. In all probability, under Col- 
lectivism there would be a continuous decrease 
of capital at home, and a continuous flow of 
individual savings to swell the capital em- 
ployed in foreign industry and enterprise. 

My general conclusion, then, is that a 
Collectivist State can neither establish itself 
nor maintain itself; that Collectivism is in- 
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capable of any solid and stable realisation. 
Nor is it desirable that it should be realised ; 
for it is Socialism in the proper sense of the 
term—Socialism as essentially exclusive of 
liberty and inclusive of slavery. It would 
make the State enormously strong as com- 
pared with individuals, and individuals ex- 
cessively weak as compared with the State. 
It would place every man in a position of 
absolute dependence on Government, with 
no real security for any kind of freedom. It 
is a system which could only be carried out 
through the agency of a vast host of officials 
and inspectors; and this is of itself a very 
serious objection. Official work is seldom 
equal to the work which individuals do for 
themselves ; State inspectors themselves need 
to be inspected, and the highest inspector 
may be the least trustworthy of all; and 
where officials are numerous seekers of office 
are far more numerous, which is a grievous 
source of corruption both to rulers and ruled, 
especially in a democracy. If a democracy 
would preserve and develop its liberties, it 





must keep the State within its due limits; 
guard against encouraging the multiplication 
of State officials ; and, wherever it can, 
organize itself freely from within by volun- 
tary associations, instead of allowing itself 
to be organized compulsorily, from without, 
through the State. With the natural develop- 
ment of the national life there will, indeed, 
be also a certain natural and legitimate ex- 
pansion of the sphere of State activity ; yet 
none the less every unnecessary law, every 
unnecessary class of State officials, involves 
an unnecessary limitation of popular liberty, 
is a danger to, or a drag on, popular liberty. 
There is no cruder or more harmful conceit 
current than the notion that since votes are 
now so common the State cannot be too 
powerful, or legislation too extended. The 
State ought to be strong only for the per- 
formance of its strictly appropriate functions; 
every further increase or extension of its 
power must be an encroachment on freedom 
and justice. The omnipotence of the State 
is the utter helplessness of the individual. 
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Eryingham Gate. 





'IYHE fine hill which slopes up on 

all sides, here gently, there more 
steeply, as the central and distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Norwich, was 
crested by a stronghold more than 
twelve hundred years ago.* So re- 
mote is the first notice of the good 
old city, for even then the rude dwell- 
ings of a small community must have 
gathered round the protection of this 
equally rude citadel. As centuries 
wore on, stronger fortresses replaced 
the original palisade, for a castle, which 
Alfred strengthened, surmounted the 
hill in that great King’s day. But it 
too perished, with the town, when 
Sweyn and his fierce Danes sailed 
their black galleys up the Yare, and 
laid the country desolate far and wide, 
with fire and sword, in the year 1004. 
Men everywhere had been looking for- 
ward with terror, in these times, to the 
year A.D. 1000, as the end of the world, 
and had in many cases made over 
their houses and lands to the Church, 
to secure its prayers, in anticipa- 

* AD. 624. 
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its ; tion of the catastrophe, and now the smoke | by a modern facing of cut stone, rose to 
lon of burning towns and villages must have | dominate the town, and hold the district for 
an, seemed to realise their worst fears. But | the King. Inside, there was room for all 
lun- another castle and another town rose, ere | necessary buildings ; outside, three walls and 
self long, to pass in due time into the hands of the | three ditches, enclosing, in all, twenty-three 
out, Norman conquerors. Thirty 
lop- years after the battle of 
eed, Senlac the town had become 
ex- the seat of Bishop Herbert 
yet Losinga, who, in the year 
ery A.D. 1096, laid the founda- 
lves tion stone of the Cathedral ; 
rty, the great Anselm ruling 
rty. then in the marble chair at 
cet Canterbury. The Normans 
; are were already introduc- 
too ing England to the eccle- 
The siastical magnificence of 
per- their French home. Forty 
ons; years later,* in the wild 
f its days of King Stephen, when 
dom his treasurer was grind- 
state ing the faces alike of rich 
l. and poor by ruinous tax- 
ation, and the land groaned 
under lawless tyranny, 
Hugh Bigod, a Norman 
baron, in one of the many 
revolts of these troubled 
times, seized the Castle 
and held it for twenty 
years.t Then, however, he 
Dp on had to surrender it to the 
more first Plantagenet, Henry II. 
uish- But rebellion was in the 
was stormy blood of the old Earl 
than Hugh, for he was afield once 
> Te- more, seventeen years after 
good this, and with the help of 
well- Flemish mercenaries whom 
have he brought over, plundered Ethelbert Gate. 
; this and set fire to Norwich, 
buries and carried off as many 
laced of the richest citizens as he could seize, to | acres, isolated the whole, except where for- 
which his castle at Framlingham, to be liberated | tified bridges gave passage to the town below. 
1 the only on payment of heavy ransoms.t He} During these wild times the protection of 
But it was presently, however, forced to disgorge | the stronghold attracted a population, still 
when his booty, and thenceforth, in an endurable | small, but ever increasing. Even in the Con- 
sailed manner, kept the King’s peace, bribed in | queror’s day* Norwich had been next in size 
, and part by his title of Earl being restored to | to York, and had contained 738 families, so 
wide, him, and by his being appointed Constable | that Roger Bigod’s town, two hundred years 
1004. of Norwich Castle for the King. Nearly | later, was probably larger. The houses, as 
g for- a century later, the present castle was built | usual,.crept as close as possible to the castle, 
to the by his descendant, Roger Bigod ;§ like Earl | but the wealth of the Church, its piety, and 
vorld, Hugh, the Constable of the Castle. A square | its ambition, had, throughout, been extending 
over citadel, the immensely thick walls of which, | the bounds, and adding to the attractions, of 
urch, sorely eaten into by time, are now concealed | the city. Seen from the dominating height 
icipa- of the Castle Hill, the ancient town must 





* A.D. 1137. + A.D. 1157. + A.D. 1174. 
t Died a.p. 1270, near the close of Henry ITI.’s reign. 





* Domesday Book, a.p, 1086, 
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have lain amidst a glorious landscape, for | 


even now, when nature has been civilised 
into comparative tameness, itis a fair sight 
to look out on the country round, sinking 
and swelling in glorious undulations, into the 
blue distance. Huge umbrageous trees, rising | 
in clumps, or groves, or singly, amidst green | 
fields or stretches of brown tilth, heighten 
the varied richness of leafy orchards, flowery 
gardens, and budding hedgerows , amidst all 





which, towers and spires of*churches, and 


the smoke of scattered habitations, add the 
charm of a human interest to the whole. 
Everywhere the ground slopes more or less 
downward, from the central citadel hill, 
except on the east, where the yellow swell 
of Mousehold—a high, raised beach, resting 
on the chalk—rises in a broken tableland, 
purple and golden with heather and furze, 
beyond the low ground through which the 
Wensum flows slowly, hither and thither, 
towards the sea. 

















St. George’s Churchyard, Tombland. 


East of the Castle the ground speedily | 
sinks into the depression of the Wensum, 
which 900 years ago was a morass, reaching 
to the foot of the Mousehold chalk, which 
for some distance turns the sluggish stream to 
the south-west. On the western side of this 
marsh, Bishop Losinga, less than two years 
after his consecration as first Bishop of Nor- 
wich, resolved to build a cathedral. Rufus, 
the fierce robber of churches and monasteries, 
had four years more to reign, and the country 
lay exhausted under his oppression. But 
the Bishop had numerous resources. East 
Anglia supplying no suitable stone, the vast | 
stores required were brought over from Nor- 
mandy; the Wensum enabling the vessels to 





sail up to Norwich, where a canal, cut through 
the marsh for the purpose, floated them to the | 


very spot where their cargoes were needed. 
The energy of the Bishop was amazing. 
Solid foundations were, somehow, laid in the 
swamp, and a vast building, 407 feet in 
length, rose as by magic. Nor was this all. 
A palace for the bishops was, meanwhile, ris- 
ing near, and also a monastery for seventy 
monks. In five years the choir of the Cathe- 
dral was roofed in, and the building was con- 
secrated. Vast sums had been collected for 
the great undertaking ; from the great lord 
to the humble priest and the thrifty citizen, 
all had contributed. Even Rufus gave 
money to the Bishop, while his brother, 
Henry Beauclerc, gave both money and 
lands. 

Yet Losinga had a mighty task, for the 
harvest failed in the third and fourth years 
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after his great church was founded, and what 
with pitiless taxes and grievous famine, the 
people were well-nigh reduced to despair. 

The vast structure, however, was a public 
blessing in such times ; affording employ- 
ment to thousands of starving workmen and 
labourers. The Bishop died A.p. 1119, and 
was buried in his own magnificent cathedral ; 
the most purely Norman one in Britain. It 
is not known when the whole structure was 
finished, but the first spire was blown down 
in A.D. 1362, and the present one built in 
its place; rising 315 feet in height, it 
ranks only second to that of Salisbury, the 
loftiest in the kingdom. The cloisters were 
not finished till 1430, so that from its founda- 
tion to its completion the cathedral required 
the work of nearly 350 years. For the last 
500 years, this wondrous creation, with its 
storied windows, its fretted roof, its long- 
drawn aisles, its flying buttresses, and its 

aerial spire, has been the glory of East 
Anglia. Twenty miles off the eye catches 
the splendour of the tall gilded vane which 
surmounts the whole. On the north side of 
the great building, in its own spacious 
grounds, entered by a lofty gateway guarded 
by huge battlemented towers, stood the 
Bishop's Palace ; now replaced by a modern 
building, shut off, with its surroundings, by a: 
great flint fortvesslike wall, speaking of the 
troubles of the old times. On the south of the 
cathedral are the Olose and glebe, stretchi 
for the third of a mile from Tom 
river, and not much less, at th 
from north to.south. The weate 

is laid out in gardens enclosed 
including the luxurious quatgé 
Canons, and King Edward’s Gram 

once free, but no longer thus op 
poor. It is close to the grea 
gateway of the Close, and wag 
chapel built nearly 600 years™@ 

afterwards, by a freak of destiny, used as a 
charnel-house, in which all bones fit for re- 
moval from the neighbouring cemeteries were 
stored “ till the day of resurrection.” Nelson 
once sat on its sorely hacked benches, and so 
at a later time did Rajah Brooke of Sarawak ; 
while Samuel Parr, that prodigy of learned 
dulness and whiggery, reigned once, amid 
clouds of tobacco smoke, as its head master. 
To reach the broad thoroughfare outside, 
known as Tombland, from its once being a 
burial-place, you pass under the Erpingham 
Gate, a commanding structure, built about 
500 years ago, by the knight whose name it 
bears: with carved pillars on its receding 
sides, and the angles of the arch overhead 








»| vengeance . ) af + ame ——? 
‘fof whom no fewer than twenty-nine were 


elaborately adorned with saints, religious sym- 
bols, and family arms, amidst which Erping- 
ham himself kneels, in armour, in a cano- 
pied niche, with the brief but compendious 
legend—“ Think ”—carved below. Higher 
up the street, the entrance to the south-west 
corner of the Close is through the still more 
striking Ethelbert Gate, which has a strange 
eventful history. So long ago as the Feast 
of Trinity, A.D. 1272, the annual fair was 
being held in the wide open space now called 
Tombland, under the lofty walls of a Priory 
which then stretched from the Ethelbert to the 
Erpingham Gate. There had long been bad 
blood between the city and this Priory about 
the rent of the Fair stalls, and now it came 
to a head, a tumult having risen in which 
a servant of the Priory was shot by a Nor- 
wich man’s arrow. The coroner having duly 
held an inquest, arrested two of the Prior's 
men, for which, as an outrage on holy Church, 
his Reverence excommunicated the citizens. 
Still more ; bringing a force of armed men 
from Yarmouth, they shot, by his orders, at 
any citizen who dared to cross Tombland, 
while, giving loose rein to his fury, he marched 
them by night im#® the city, firing houses, and 
wounding and/#illing some of the burghers. 
But the stur orwich men were not to be 
ing out to Tombland, they 

door near the Chapel of St. 
} open the Priory Gate, and 
chapel andypriory. Thirteen 
ison Were slain, and Norwich 



















closed ; the dead remained 
one could be marrieds“The Pi 
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drawn, and afterwards rm i, Ls ce rere 
cut open and disembowelled, and then sus- 
pended from the gallows : so terrible a crime 
was it to have attacked the property of the 
Church, under even the greatest provocation. 
Nor was this all. The city was required to 
erect this noble Ethelbert Gate as a still 
further atonement for its offence. 

Two generations had passed when, in 1349, 
Norwich was smitten by the greatest calamity 
that ever befell it—the Black Death. The 
chief town cemetery was then actually within 
the Cathedral Close, embracing the pe 
space between the Cathedral on the south, 
the Bishop’s Palace grounds on the north 





and east, and the Erpingham Gate on the 
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west. The small burial-yards of the forty or 
fifty city churches were soon heaped up with 
dead, till the soil rose high above the level 
of the streets, as may be seen in our illustra- 
tion of the churchyard of St. George’s, Tomb- 
land. Day after day carts tilted out their 
loads of corpses into huge pits dug in the 
great cemetery within the Close, till the air 
reeked with the stench of putrefaction. What 
is now smooth lawn or trodden road could tell 
an awful story, for when improvements were 
being made, more than four hundred years 
later, the wt > carted off and spread over 
the pastures of the lower Close was so mixed 
with human bones, that the ground on which 
it was strewn got the name of Skeleton 
Square. 


ancestors lived at all, for till not long ago 
there were still about forty churchyards in 
the actual city, not counting the ancient 
cemeteries of Tombland and the Close. 

The number of churches in Norwich is 


It is a wonder, indeed, how our | 





wonderful. Within the modest limits of the 
old city walls, now pulled down, there are 
still no fewer than thirty-five ; many of them 
within a few yards of each other. The 
Church had laid its greedy dead hand on 
the soil of more than one-half of the town, 
while its buildings of various kinds, and the 
cost of its maintenance, with its army of 
priests, and endless services, must have kept 
a large part of the community bitterly poor. 
As each church required a parish, the portion 
assigned it was often very small; an evil felt 
now more than ever, when the laity are no 
longer drained of their means by a hundred 
devices, as they were then. Efficient organi- 
zation is impossible where a parish is at once 
poor and small, and the income of the Rector 
or Vicar is necessarily only a mockery. There 
are indeed, at this moment, twelve city 
clergy whose stipends range from £50 te 
£100 a year ; and it is a curious fact that the 


net income of all the clergy of Norwich, 


thirty-six in number, 
is almost exactly, in 
the aggregate, that 
of the Bishop alone. 
Some of the churches 
are fine struc- 
tures. St. Peter Man- 
croft, on the upper 
side of the sloping 
Market Place, once 
the great croft of the 
Castle,* is the prin- 
cipal parish church 
in the city; a great 
building of flint and 
stone, with fine win- 
dows, a carved oaken 
roof, and a great 
tower, rising, in all, 
148 feet. Sir Thomas 
Browne lies buried in 
it, sleeping soundly, 
with a vast multi 
tude under the turf 
outside, in spite of 
the fearful clangour 
of a peal of twelve 
bells of huge size, 
which might almost 
bring about their 
premature _ resurrec- 
tion. The church is 
about 450 years old. 
St. Stephen, with a 





* This explains the name 








“‘Mancroft,”? which is really 
“Main Croft,” or enclosed 
portion of arable land. 
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large parish, dates 
only from 1550, 
though the original 
church was founded 
before the Norman 
Conquest. St. An- 
drew, a large and 
beautiful church 
of flint and stone, 
was rebuilt near 
the close of the 
fifteenth century. 
St. Giles’, high up 
the town hill, was 
rebuilt in the old 
times of Richard 
IL, more than 500 
years ago, and since 
then has lifted 
up its great flint 
tower 120 feet into 
the air—a_ land- 
mark from far and 
near. St.Gregory’s, 
still in excel- 
lent condition, is so 
old that the chancel 
was rebuilt in 1325. 
Indeed, every- 
thing écclesias- 
tical nm Norwich is 
ancient. St. Gre- 
gory’s, for example, 
boasts a huge sanc- 
tuary knocker 500 























years old; beaten 
how often, in those 
long-dead ages, 
by terrified crea- 
tures, fleeing to the Church for protection 
or life! The lectern, also, has the date of 
1496 on its brass. The church registers tell 
the same story of age, that of St. Martin- 
at-Palace, for instance, dating from 1538. 
St. John, Maddermarket, is another beautiful 
building, noted among other things as being, 
since 1563, the burial-place of the widow of 
a Duke of Norfolk, beheaded in Elizabeth's 


reign, for meddling in the intrigues of Mary, | 


Queen of Scots. 

In old times Norwich boasted a great city 
wall, built of flints, gathered, like all those 
used so freely in those days in the city, before 
brick had come into use, from the long, 
straight bands of them still seen in the chalk 
quarries of Mousehold. Twelve huge battle- 
mented gates gave entrance and exit to town 
and country; dating, with the wall, from 
about A.D. 1300. They have long ago, how- 








St. John’s Alley, with Church of St. John, Maddermarket. 


ever, been demolished, so that only here and 
there a venerable fragment shows us their 
former strength. Besides the city gates 
there were others, as we have seen, within 
the walls. Of these, one, not hitherto men- 
tioned, still remains in picturesque decay, on 
the town side of the river, in the Lower 
Close, at what is now known as Pull’s Ferry. 
It was called the “ Water Gate,” and was 
the fortified entrance from the river to the 
Cathedral precincts, which were thus guarded 
by four strongholds in the great surrounding 
wall, the Ethelbert, Erpingham, Palace, and 
Water Gates. Town and Gown by no means 
lay down in millennial peace together, in 
these rough old times. 

On a spur of the Castle Hill, to the north- 
west, stands the quaint and beautiful Guild- 
hall, with high, castle-like flint walls, that have 
looked down on the wide Market Place nearly 
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500 years. It has been famous, and the reverse, 
in many ways ; for, in its Council Chamber, 
Queen Elizabeth was once entertained, while 
in one of its vaulted dungeons underneath, 
Thomas Bilney, spiritual father of Latimer, 
had once lain waiting martyrdom. Through 
the arched gate he was led forth, by the 
sentence of blind Bishop Nix, his New Tes- 
tament in his hand, the centre of a pitiful 
array of priests and armed men, on his way 




















to the Lollard’s Pit, just outside the city 
gate on the Bishop’s Bridge, east of the 
town, to die in the flames—as not a few 
others had done—for his Faith. 

Only one more ancient building in the 
city—St. Andrew’s Hall—claims mention. 
A great Gothic chamber, originally the nave 
and aisles of the Church of the Dominican 
Friars, for whom it was built,—as usual, of 
flmts,—by the knight who raised the Erping- 














Pull’s Ferry and the Water Gate. 


ham Gate, and his son, who was a brother 
of the order. It thus dates from the first half 
of the fifteenth century, but at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, it was granted to the 
city for a public hall. .The chancel was 
leased in 1625, the year of the accession of 
Charles I., to a congregation of Dutch and 
Flemings, who had come hither to escape 
religious persecution at home ; repaying the 
hospitality shown them, in being allowed 
to settle in the city, by introducing to East 
Anglia profitable weaving industries. Now, 
howeyer, this part also is a smaller public 





hall. When in its glory, the convent, with 
its various buildings, stood in its own grounds 
of more than four acres, in this the very 
centre of the city, and there were other 
monasteries, and an abbey at Carrow, close by ; 
so mightily had the Church prospered asa land- 
lord. St. Andrew’s Hall is the local Walhalla, 
for its walls are hung with gigantic portraits, 
in gigantic gilded frames, of about sixty cele- 
brities—more than three-fourths immortaliz- 
ing the splendours of gorgeous Norwich 
mayors. As becomes the capital of a great 
agricultural county, there is a very fine cattle 
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market, on the south slope of the Castle Hill, 
wonderful for its weekly displays of stock, 
and hardly less so for samples of the noble 
manhood of East Anglia, in the persons of 
not a few of their owners. Of course there 
is a gaol, a fine building on the top of Mouse- 
hold Hill; the worst of the population thus en- 
joying the healthiest quarters in the borough. 
Appropriately, it has the Foot barracks close 
to it, and those for Cavalry on the slope be- 
neath. For hospitals and charities, Norwich 
may be regarded as famous, and it is rousing 
itself nobly in the cause of education; Schools 
abound, and ‘there is a large, excellently 
managed free library, and an jadmirabl 
museum. 
Norwich crapes, camlets, ang 









were once household words, but their manu- 
facture, though still surviving, has largely 
passed to other counties. Boots and shoes 
and mustard are now the staple trades of 
the city, unless we call breweries beneficial 
industries. Two hundred years ago, when 
the population was 29,000, Norwich was the 
first. manufacturing town in England, and 
though, now that it has 100,000 citizens, it is 
relatively less important, the progress it has 
made in the present generation, and the 
eminence it has already gained, give an assu- 
rance of its permanent prosperity and glory, 
as the capital of a large and fruitful province.* 


fpailo seuposting the city and the diocese may be 
. form in Dr. Augustus Jessopp’s small 


al r : charming “ Diocesan History of Norwich.” 


OROT was doubtless thinking of Fran-! able to put his desires into effect. He then 
gais, Chintreuil, and Lavieille, when he ' determined to work at his trade in the morn- 
asked a new student if he had an indepen- | ingand to spend the rest of thedayin thestudy 
dent income ; or if not, whether he could dine | of art. He went to Corot, who tried to induce 
off a crust and feel as well as ever the next | him to relinquish the attempt: - Finding him 


day. Few masters have had three pupils 
who have had such struggles with poverty, 


j 


| 


firmly set upon it, the master advised the 
study of the figure at a school in the Rue St. 


and who have in the end attained such real | Honoré, which the young artisan attended 


and legitimate success. Pupils I have called 
them, but they would be more truly de- 
scribed as disciples. All three came to Corot 
in the attitude of learners, seekers after 
knowledge, rather than as pupils working 
under the ferule of a pedagogue. 

Eugéne Lavieille was the brother to the 
engraver-on-wood, Adrien Lavieille, and their 
father was a small upholsterer in Paris. Eu- 
géne was born in 1820, being two years his 
brother’s junior. Adrien, showing some talent 
for art, became a pupil at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and in 1837 came to London, where he 
entered the workshop of Sam Williams, an 
engraver of the time, only second in repute 
to Thompson. He returned to France and 
devoted himself to engraving, did plenty of 





for some time. The distance, however, was 
great, and the sculptor Toussaint, who knew 
his brother, offered to let him draw in his 
atelier, where there were plenty of good 
models. 

Every Monday morning Lavieille called on 
Corot to show him the week’s work, and 
receive his advice and his criticisms. 

But painting so interfered with his earn- 
ings that he had to forego the most necessary 
articles of clothing. A Monday came, the 
snow lay on the ground, and he had no 
shoes; he was obliged, therefore, to make 
his visit in slippers. Corot lived on the Quai 
Voltaire, the pupil at Montmartre. Unfor- 
tunately, a thaw set in while Lavieille was 
on the road, so that when he arrived at his 


meritorious work, but without displaying | destination his slippers were sopping wet. 


more than ordinary genius. His experiences 
first awakened in his brother Eugéne the de- 
sire to be an artist, Unfortunately the latter 
was already at work in the more humble pro- 
fession of house-painter, to which he was ap- 
prenticed at the age of thirteen years, and it 
was not until he was twenty-one that he was 





No efforts to dry them on the mat were suc- 
cessful ; every step he took on the polished 
floor of the painter’s atelier left the mark of 
his feet. Corot was pained at the sight of 
such destitution, and said very seriously, “It 
is folly, my young friend, for you to try 
to become a painter; when people are as 
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poor as you they cannot follow art. Had 1 | lege of Macon, all testifying to his possess. 


not enough to keep myself I should have 
given up painting, for there is nothing I 
dread so much as 
poverty.” 

This advice was 
now backed by a 
most powerful in- 
fluence. In 1847 a 
young girl crossed 
his path; her 
friends were will- 
ing that she should 
marry Eugéne, but 
on condition that 
he devoted himself 
to house-painting, 
and this he solemn- 
ly promised to do. 

When the wed- 
ding-day came Co- 
rot was among the 
guests. His eye 
caught a drawing 
of the young 
bridegroom hung 
in the ehamber 
where the party 
were assembled. 





Antoine Chintreuil. 


|ing already a reliable character. With the 
pittance he thus obtained he helped his 
unfortunate father, 
At this juncture 
a small property 
was left to him by 
his grandmother, 
entirely at his 
own disposal. He 
made it over to his 
father, and went 
to Paris, where 
he arrived in Oc- 
tober, 1838, with 
a small wooden 
trunk, a few old 
shirts, his worn- 
out usher’s coat, 
and a paint - box. 
He had a letter 
of introduction to 
a naturalist from 
his department of 
Ain. M. Boilard did 
not think his draw- 
ings discovered 
any ability, but 
offered to let him 


“What a pity,” the master imprudently re- | try to paint an insect. Chintreuil completely 


marked, “that he is not able to go on; there 
was stuff in him to make a painter of talent.” 
Lavieille could not help inwardly resolving 
to begin again on the first opportunity. And 
that soon occurred, for within a year his 
young wife died, leaving him a father. His 
promise no longer binding, Lavieille returned 
to his art studies. 

Corot had a third disciple whose struggles 
in art were even more arduous than those of 
his comrades, and this disciple now allied 
himself with Lavieille, although six years his 
senior. 

Antoine Chintreuil was born in May, 1814, 
at Pont de Vaux, in the department of Ain. 
His family, once rich, were through an un- 
foreseen catastrophe reduced to poverty. 
His mother opened a school for young ladies, 
and, after bringing it to a certain success, 
died in 1829. This melancholy event awoke 
in Chintreuil the one love and hope of his 
life. He was fifteen years of age, and 
had shown no disposition for art: now, 
however, he began to draw, and attained 
a sufficient degree of proficiency to be. 


failed. M. Boilard told him not to think of 
being an artist, but obtained for him a place 
| as assistant to a bookseller. 
| His tendencies soon, however, showed 
| themselves in the friends he made—a little 
company of Bohemians who were struggling 
'in various departments of art. No doubt 
their notions of order and duty were far 
from perfect, and Chintreuil was led so far 
astray as to go on a sketching tour to the 
Dauphiny without his employer’s approval, 
and this bit of self-will cost him his situation. 
Henceforth he gave himself wholly to art 
and to starvation, for he had no means to 
procure himself even the bare necessities of 
his profession. Apparently no resolution 
could look more disastrous, for his most inti- 
mate friends were unable to believe that he 
had any talent, and could only regret in 
silence his obstinate persistence. His poor, 
cramped drawings filled them with despair. 
He went to Corot, who, thinking probably to 
inspire him with a grand ideal, lent him a 
bundle of Italian sketches. Chintreuil took 
them to his attic, and with the utmost pains 


allowed to remain at college as a teacher of | tried to spell them out. 


drawing. He also was appointed monitor 
generale in the Ecole Mutuelle. After a time 
he got a post as maitre détude at the Col- 


Children of poverty—Chintreuil and La- 
vieille—these two gentle lovers of the soul of 
Nature were made to help and support each 
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other. 
the very materials required in their art, how 
could they hope for the slightest success ? 
At break of day they met on the hill at 
Montmartre. Old hovelsin ruins; stunted 
trees with twisted leafless branches ; narrow, 
winding, houseless streets, shut in by high 
walls on either side ; petty suburban farms, 


with a few chickens picking the grains off a | 
dung-heap—such was the landscape from | 


which these enthusiasts sought to extract the 
picturesque. When they wanted a fresh can- 
vas they had to paint. over one already used ; 
as to breakfast, it consisted of dry bread, and 
sometimes even that was not forthcoming. 
A friend of Lavieille, an engraver, one 
day surprised them devouring their crusts. 


The next morning Fauquin and his sister- | 


in-law appeared on the scene carrying 
in a basket a plentiful breakfast, which was 
served up on the grass. Lavieille’s impression- 


able heart was touched, the radiant form | 
of the good angel who presided at this 
al fresco meal could not be forgotten, and 
being invited to visit the family, the young 
artist found himself among warm and sym- 
into his | 


pathetic hearts. They inquired 
situation, and _prof- 

fered their services. 

His child was taken 

from the nurse, 

and they set to 

work to bring it up 

themselves. 

Such unexpected 
kindness could meet 
with no other return 
than an entire sur- 
render of his heart, 
and a second mar- 
riage was the result. 

The new bride did 
not come to lighten 
her husband’s way 
with a shower of 
gold, but she had the , 
best of all dowers— 
faith, love, devotion. 
She thought that 
since he had force 
enough to endure 
such trials in his 
efforts to become an 
artist, he ought defi- 
nitely to quit his original occupation and no 


But without means even to purchase | 


_in the sunrises and sunsets ! 


Eugéne Lavieille. 


wife were induced to leave Paris and to join 
the colony of painters settled at Barbizon, a 
village in the forest of Fontainebleau. All 
the Ecoles des Beaux-Arts, all the Royal Aca- 
demies in the world could not have done for 
Lavieille what the society of men like Millet, 
Rousseau, Bodmer, and Jacque did for this 
struggling artist-artisan. 

Everybody knows that this forest was for- 
merly the hunting-ground of the kings of 
France, but few perhaps have an idea of its 
size. Large portions consist of broom, hea- 
ther, and underwood, with extensive planta- 
tions of black firs, from the midst of which 


| ranges of bare sandstone rock start up, pro- 


ducing very picturesque scenes. In other 
parts the wanderer finds noble groves of oak 
and beech, the girth of the trees testifying 
to their antiquity. What silence in these 
woodland depths! What serenity and repose 
What stillness 
in the hot noon, what solemnity in the 
moonlit night! The spirit of the forest 
breathes in the works of every one of this 
group of painters. Sweet or bitter, joyous 
or sad, they are all serene and sincere. 

In this communion with Nature and 
honest, simple, and 
laborious Man, La- 
vieille passed ten 
years. His trials 
were not terrible, 
for he was sup- 
ported by a good 
wife; still there 
were material anxi- 
eties, for two chil- 
dren were added to 
his family. How- 
ever, in 1852 his 
picture, “ Forest In- 
terior,” was so far a 
success that it was 
bought by the State. 
Other pictures too 
made a mark. At 
the Universal Exhi- 
bition he had a pic- 
ture called “Snow,” 
and in 1857 “A 
Winter’s Evening,” 
as well as “ Even- 
ing on the Ponds 
of Bourg,” from 


| which it would seem that his work was not 


longer to attempt to fulfil both callings, but | always confined to the forest. 


to give himself wholly to painting. 


In 1860 an amateur of art induced him to 


his resolution being supported by all | come and live at La Ferté Milon, a village 
interested in his success, Lavieille and his | celebrated as the birthplace of Racine, and 
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for its old walls and castle. Lavieille made 
several pictures in this neighbourhood, and a 
series of views of the Castle of Pierrefonds, 
of which the massive ruined towers formed 
a picturesque object in landscape. 

After four years he returned to Mont- 
martre, where he lived until 1871. At the 
end of this seven years he returned to the 
neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, to Sablons, 
in the valley of the Seine and the Loing, 
where he found Rosa Bonheur. In 1877 
he sent a fine picture to the Salon, called 
“ Night ;—la Celle sous Moret sur Loing ;” 
the following year he received the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour. More than two hun- 
dred congratulatory letters arrived, mostly 
beginning, “At last... .” 

The work of this indefatigable, and in 
every sense successful, painter is composed 
of more than three hundred pictures, all re- 
markable, and some masterpieces of Art. All 
the principal museums in France possess one 
or more of his pictures. That in the Luxem- 
bourg is the painting so much admired at 
the Salon of 1880, “An October Night,” 
painted at Moustiers au Perche (Orne). 
Lavieille’s power to give the physiognomy of 
the night in its infinitely varied moods and 
circumstances, earnt him the title of the 
Painter of the Night, and he might have made 
a fortune in this line. But he would never 
have been the painter he was if that had 
been his aim. He refused at any price to 
surrender his liberty to become a student of 
Nature. His effects in snow, morning mist, 
as well as in starry winter nights, called for 
efforts which overtaxed his failing health. 
Eugéne Lavieille died January 10, 1889. 

Similar success finally crowned the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Lavieille’s brave com- 
panion in poverty, Chintreuil. Three of his 
pictures, “Space,” “ A Thicket with Deer,” 
and “ In the Evening,” are to be found at the 
Luxembourg, and the honour of thé Legion 
of Honour was saved just in time by his ad- 
mission to its ranks. Had they left itmuch 
longer this great painter would have died, 
nearly sixty years of age, undecorated. 
Twenty-five years of struggle were followed 
by ten years of success. What picture can 
paint that struggle? The clever writer, 
Champfleury, who was an early friend of 
Chintreuil, has tried to represent it by a 
description of a little insect on the sea-shore 
which he one day watched trying to. push a 
piece of dung to its hole. Every effort it 
made threw it on itsback. But it persisted, 
and at the end of the day it had succeeded in 
getting it the length of a footstep, Thus 





Chintreuil toiled and persevered, refusing to 
be conquered. 

Nothing could seduce him from his work, 
In 1848, when all the world was agitated by 
the events in Paris, Chintreuil was in some 
field in the suburbs, undisturbed by the in- 
surrections, barricades, and massacres, watch- 
ing the grass grow and the foliage thicken, 
When men were destroying one another he 
was listening in the depth of some wood to 
the cooing of the doves, or the song of the 
birds; the fall of one government after 
another awakened in him no emotion like 
that which he felt in watching a purple cloud 
turning lilac, become iridescent, then melt 
into the vast woolly masses, and finally lose 
itself in the equality of night. 

But even this concentration of purpose, 
this energetic perseverance, might have been 
unavailing had Chintreuil not found a friend. 
One day he had the happy thought of going 
to Beranger. The poet, who was himself in- 
different to the world, at once became his 
friend, and not only helped his necessities to 
the utmost of his power, but interested him- 
self with important people on Chintreuil’s 
behalf. 

“His noble resignation, his delicacy of 
feeling, have strongly attached him to me,” 
said the poet ; “ even to the point of suffering 
myself the evils that he endures, and which 
I can only help in a very feeble manner.” 

“ A landscape of Chintreuil,” says Champ- 
fleury, “is an emotion. How can you de 
scribe the green of spring-time, or the pallid 
colours that tell us winter is at hand? The 
Lake school had the secret somewhat, the 
dreamy feeling of being in some out-of-the 
way, unfrequented spot.” Beranger used to 
wish Chintreuil would introduce a figure, but 
he would not. He shows you the spot where 
the broom and the hawthorn blossom freely, 
the tranquil pool which mirrors the passing 
cloud, the tall silent poplars that gently bend 
to the caresses of the wind, but he seems to 
think that a human presence would mar the 
liberty, the serenity, the tenderness of 
Nature. The apple-trees in blossom, the 
buds bursting, the corn beginning to change 
colour, the leaves turning yellow, the ground 
covered with fallen leaves—these. are the 
subjects which engage his pencil. He rarely 
depicts a faded flower or fruit in its maturity. 
A favourite subject with Chintreuil is the 
sun dissipating the mists, or the sun over- 
mastering the storm-clouds. He seems 
drawn to depict periods of transformation, 
and to enter into the joys and the dolours 
that are inseparable from such times. 
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THE LAST OF THE FENWICKES. 
By HELEN SHIPTON, 


AurTHor oF ‘‘ DaGMmar,”’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—TWO RECONCILIATIONS. 


** T think the world, though dark it be, 
Has aye one rapturous pleasure 
Concealed in Life’s monotony 
For those who seek the Treasure, 
One planet in a starless night, 
One blossom on a briar, 
One friend not quite a hypocrite, 
One woman not a liar! 
W. M, Praed. 
a i ger pic going to be a pretty row!” 
said one of “‘ Lawyer Carlton’s ” clerks, 
looking out of a window three doors off from 
Mr. Brocklehurst’s office. 

This fortunate individual had the stool 
which commanded a view from the window, 
and it was therefore his duty and privilege, 
when the circumstances permitted of conver- 
sation, to report to the rest all that went on 
in the wide and lone expanse of Chesterford 
market-place. 

“What is it ?” was asked, in varying tones 
of interest, behind him. 

“Both the Beresfords just met, plump, on 
old Brocklehurst’s doorstep! And our Mr. 
Beresford means speaking to his brother, I 
can see that.” 

It was in Mr. Carlton’s office that George 
Beresford had been articled and passed the 
ordinary law examinations as a preliminary 
to his work at Mr. Brocklehurst’s, and hence 
he was always “our Mr. Beresford” to his 
former fellow-clerks, with whom he had been 
not at all unpopular. 

“What are they doing ? They say Captain 
Beresford threatened to horsewhip Mr. 
George if ever he had the cheek to speak to 
him again.” 

“He’s got a whip in his hand now; I 
wouldn’t be him if he tries to use it though ! 
Hullo !—I say !” 

“What ? What’s the row? Are they 
going for each other ?” 

“They’re shaking hands !—as friendly as 

ou please! And our Mr. Beresford nodding 
his head and looking as if he’d been asked a 
favour. There goes Captain Beresford, whip 
and all, and t’other one’s gone in, with a grin 
on his face you could see all across the 
market-place. Well! this is a rum start !” 

The greeting between the brothers had 
been even more commonplace and friendly 
than the watching clerks imagined. 

They had not met since the day after their 


father’s funeral, five months before, and Carr 
had certainly given some cause for the exag- 
gerated reports that had been spread as to 
the quarrel between them. He had not only 
avoided, but declined to meet, his brother, 
and had looked like a thundercloud at the 
mere mention of his name. 

George’s temper might not have been sup- 
posed likely to stand this treatment; but 
certain transactions with Mr. Wynter had put 
him into that state of good-humour which is 
not difficult of attainment to a man whose 
yearly income has just been doubled or 
trebled, and he regarded Carr’s resentment 
with indulgent pity. 

Therefore, since it takes two to make a 
quarrel, the feud had not gone so far but 
that Carr could stop and speak to his brother 
—if he desired to do so—as if nothing had 
happened, and without a formal reconcilia- 
tion. Apparently he did desire it, for he de- 
liberately crossed the market-place, timing 
"his steps so as to meet George just before he 
turned in at the office door. 

“Good morning, George,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. “How are you getting 
on ?” 

George held out his hand, with a good- 
humoured grin, and answered the compre- 
hensive question by another equally wide, 
and the brothers looked at one another for a 
moment in a half-embarrassed pause. 

“There are things I want to talk to you 
about,” said Carr at last, with a little effort. 
“We haven’t seen you for a good while. It 
was my fault, I know ; but I’ve begun to see 
that it won’t do. Will you come up home 
to-night to dinner ? and let’s have a bit of 
talk.” 

“Tonight? Let’s see! Have I got any- 
thing on? No,Ithink not. I'll come, then, 
What time do you feed now ?” 

“Seven. All right; see you to-night, 
then?” and Carr nodded and went on his 
way, having accomplished this original recon- 
ciliation, while George looked after him 
with that amused look which elicited such 
a vigorous comment from his former fellow- 
clerk. 

“ As if I didn’t know what you wanted !” 
he said-to himself. “Well, as it happens, 
I’m quite agreeable. Poor Jack! it must 
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have gone against such an obstinate beggar 
to eat humble-pie, even to that extent !” 

Nothing had been altered at Thurleston, 
not even the dinner-hour, or the long. 
established customs of Hanbury and his sub- 
ordinates. 

George was by no means inclined to be 
sentimental, but in the sameness of all else 
it seemed strange, even to him, to look up 
and see Carr’s face at the head of the table 
instead of his father’s, and to look round 
and miss altogether another face, almost as 
familiar. 

Old recollections softened his heart in spite 
of himself, and he half repented of a half- 
formed resolution to tease Carr, in a cat-and- 
mouse fashion, before giving him the in- 
formation that he certainly wanted. He 
talked chiefly to the girls while they re- 
mained, and Carr was for the most part silent, 
evidently meditating something. 

When they were gone George left off 
making conversation and sat prepared to be 
questioned, with a smile on his face that was 
a little patronising, but not unkindly. 

Perhaps Carr, looking up suddenly, caught 
the expression and was not pleased with it, 
for his first question was not at all what 
George had expected. 

“Do you know what I heard about you 
the other day ?” 

“ Couldn’t say. I never try conundrums,” 
answered George, without any show of 
curiosity. 

“T was told that you were going to marry 
Miss Cox,” 

“ You might have answered that you knew 
I was not such a fool! We haven't been the 
best of friends lately, but that amount of 
guarantee would have been but brotherly.” 

“T don’t know! You could afford now to 
marry any one you liked.” 

“Just so. Any onelliked. But Iam not 
fool enough to like Miss Cox. . . . There 
was only one woman that I ever fancied I 
could like in that capacity, and it is highly 
improbable that I shall ever marry her.” 

The last speech, and especially something 
in the tone of it, was so utterly unexpected 
that Carr sat up and stared at his brother in 
surprise. 

“Why not?” he said. “I—I beg your 

ardon. I suppose one shouldn’t ask——” 

“Well! I suppose she is meant for my 
masters. And I don’t pretend that my fancy 
for matrimony ever went very deep. Look 
here, Jack. You thought me everything that 
was bad for taking that money of Al, and I 
tell you honestly that I don’t care very much 


what you thought since it hasn’t hindered 
my getting my rights. But because I took 
money from him—which he doesn’t particu- 
larly value, and which I do—it doesn’t follow 
that (even if I could) I would take a girl from 
him whom he cares for more than ever | 
should care about any woman.” 

* A girl !—Alwyn ?” muttered Carr, look- 
ing at George as if he fancied that very im- 
perturbable young man had taken leave of 
his senses. 

“To be sure. Isobel Fenwicke would 
have met my views, in spite of the queerness 
of all that lot, better than any girl that ever 
Isaw. But I believe Al wants her still, and 
if so he shall have her, and perhaps a better 
bargain than he fancies.” 

Carr looked round the room and back 
again at his brother, too much bewildered 
for the moment to ask the question that 
George’s manner was evidently intended to 
provoke. A love-confession, or something 
like it, from George! It was a thing which 
became only the more astonishing the more 
intimately you knew him. There was an 
| instant’s pause ; and then the real object of 
| Carr’s interest and anxiety came to the front 
; and obscured all else. 
| “You have heard from Alwyn, of course ?” 
| he said fingering a wine-glass. “Lately ?” 
| 





“ Last week.” 

Carr’s eyes gave a jealous flash. 

“Was he well? Where is he?” 

“He is quite well now, I believe. He was 
ill for a little while after he first went up 
to—— went away ; but I understand he’s all 
right again.” 

“Til? What was amiss? Who was with 
him ?” 

“Oh, he was well looked after. You 
needn’t worry yourself about Al. Don’t you 
know he always falls on his feet ?” 

“T know there isn’t a man in England less 
capable of taking care of himself.” 

* Possibly. But wherever he goes he'll 
find people ready to do it for him, in spite of 
himself even, and that’s better.” 

“ Tj] !—and I never to know!” said Carr, 
angrily, half to himself. “I daresay if he'd 
been dying I should never have been told of 
it? Was there ever such an idiotic state of 
things ?” 

“You know how to put an end to it,” said 
George, watching him with a curious smile. 

“ Perhaps I do. Now, look here, George. 
I’ve brought myself to look over your taking 
that money. You needn’t grin in that way, 
for I can assure you it’s a harder pull than if 
you'd done meawrong. And I’ve had notice, 
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as the girls’ trustee, of the sum that’s been | 
paid in to their account, and I haven’t said a 
word to them against it. SoI think now I | 
have a right to ask. where Alwyn is.” | 

“Oh, you have a right to ask, no doubt. | 
The question is whether I have a right to tell 
you. You've only got to write to him, un- | 
dertaking not to insist on repaying him. | 
Wynter will send it for you; and you will | 
hear from Al by return of post, I don’t | 
doubt.” 

“Ay! But I don’t want to surrender | 
unconditionally. If I could see him we might 
come to a compromise.” | 

“Not you! However, Al can take care | 
of himself in the matter, I daresay. The | 
thing is, of course there was an understand- 
ing, when I heard from him, that I should 
keep his secret.” 

Carr made no answer. A promise was a 
sacred thing to him; and he looked baffled | 
and supremely sulky. 

George laughed a little. “I won’t tell,” | 
he said. ‘ But since it must be only a ques- 
tion of time, and some one or other is sure 
to let it out very soon, 1 don’t see why I 
should be particularly careful not to give a' 
hint. So have your wits about you, Jack. 
. . . When you and Al were away in the | 
winter didn’t you meet that great man—or | 
meddling fool, according to the party you be- | 
long to—Lord Harry Sartoris ?” 

“ Of course we did.” 

* Well, and didn’t he take a fancy to Al, | 
and express a wish to set him too to work in 
the universal-philanthropy-mind-your-neigh- | 
bour’s-business line ?” 

*T believe he did.” 

“Very well then, what more do you waut ? 
Any of the daily papers will tell you Lord | 
Harry’s address, whenever you want to 
know it.” 

“Do you mean to say that Alwyn is with | 
him ?” cried Carr, starting to his feet. 

“JT mean to say nothing more about it,” 
answered George, leaning back in his chair 
with an air of indolent enjoyment. “A 
word, we used to be told, was enough for the | 
wise. I’ve said the word, and it’s no busi- | 
ness of mine what you make of it.” 

Carr walked up and down the room im- 
patiently, and made no answer. He looked 
undecided, but he was not. The position | 
was utterly new and disconcerting, but the | 
practical question to him was how soon he | 
could conveniently get away to London. He | 


| Al’s investments 4 


tion of the rising young statesman’s where- 
abouts. 

Presently George spoke again, in a some- 
what different manner, and with a deliberate 
seriousness. 

“ You think,” he said, “that I ought not 
even to have gone as near as ‘that to telling 
what I had promised not to tell. That being 
the case, I suppose you’d keep such a pro- 
mise to the letter ?” 

“ Of course,” growled Carr. “ What then ?” 

“Why, I could give you a hint of two 
things that you would be very well pleased 
to know—if you would give me your word 
to say nothing of them till I give you leave.” 

* Concerning Alwyn ¢” 

* Very much so!” 

“Well,” said Carr, half reluctantly, “I 
suppose I can undertake to hold my tongue.” 

“If I were to hold mine it might be wiser; 
but never mind—here goes! Did it never 


| strike you that it was a queer thing that the 


poor old governor, who was such a good man 
of business, should have made such a mull of 
No? Well, then, I sup- 
pose it never struck you either, in spite of 
what I hinted to you once, that perhaps he 
hadn’t really made such a mull, but only 
thought he had ?” 

“Goon! What are you talking about ?” 
said his brother, sharply, stopping short in 
his pacing of the room. 

“Tm going on. But I’m afraid you'll 
never be as good a man of business as he 
was, or as another member of the family who 
shall be nameless! Al left all his securities 
in Wynter’s hands, with orders to sell out at 
any price or no price, and get him out of the 
mess as soon as possible. I’ve been going 
into things with Wynter, and we have come 
to the conclusion that the mess is not half as 
disastrous as the poor old governor thought, 
and that of the three investments there is 


| only one that isn’t worth much. The others 


are sure to come right, with patience.” 

“Well, what does Wynter advise Alwyn 
to do %” 

“Nothing! Al's not in the humour to 
take advice at present, and he would only 
repeat, ‘Sell! sell!’ We shall hold our 
tongues, and I shall advance something to 
pay up the next calls, and Fe 

“That will be my business, at any rate,” 
broke in Carr, eagerly. 

“No, it won't!” answered George, in 
almost a savage tone. “If you hadn’t in- 
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wanted to rob and ruin Alwyn, that now I 
shall just play this hand by myself. I’ve 
made pretty sure that I shan’t lose by it.” 

Carr sat down and said nothing. There 
was something in his brother’s face that 
warned him that argument would be wasted, 
at any rate for the present. 

*‘So much for number one,” went on 
George, more lightly; “now for number two, 
which is more romantic and surprising. Do 
you think that Isobel Fenwicke would be a 
good match for Al ?” 

**Of course not! if only he can make him- 
self happy without her.” 

“Of course not—as Miss Fenwicke of 
Cogshall! But as Miss Fenwicke, the sole 
heiress and representative of those very 
respectable Marshalls of Uppercote, eh ? 
Would that please all our good friends and 
neighbours ?” 

*“Go on!” said Carr once more, in a re- 
signed tone. “I suppose you can explain 
yourself, and I’m past being astonished.” 

“‘Explanation’s easy enough. Brockle- 
hurst told me one day that every one had 
been much astonished at old Marshall’s will 
—thought he couldn’t leave the estate out of 
_ the direct line ; his father had tied it up so. 
Carlton, my old boss, was Marshall’s lawyer. 

I put that and that together, and 
we made inquiries, and I began to think it 
might turn out a deuced good thing for— 
somebody. You'd be shocked if I 
told you how we managed to get a peep at 
the family archives, so perhaps you'd better 
not inquire. Any way, we have a tolerably 
strong case; and the present Marshall’s got 
no one to come after him, as you know. 
There’s no doubt he'll be glad enough to 
come to a compromise—to make Miss Fen- 
wicke a handsome allowance, and see that 
she comes into Uppercote after his death. 
And so I suppose the somebody who will 
ultimately profit by all this will be Alwyn.” 

For full three minutes Carr was silent. 
He had planted his elbows on the table and 
his chin in his hands, and was staring 
straight before him, slowly mastering all 
these strange and bewildering statements. 
Somehow they seemed less strange and 
apocryphal coming from George than they 
would have done from anyone else. He 
was so well known to live in an atmosphere 
of hard and unromantic facts, and to be at 
least as sure as he was slow. 

“Well, I suppose you know what you’ve 
got to go upon,” he said at last. “It’s a 
queer story! But I can’t for the life of me 
see why Al shouldn’t know it now!” 





“Oh, hang you!” cried George, in good- 
humoured exasperation. “To think that 
you should love the ground Al walks on, 
and not know him better than that! Put 
it into his head that the girl’s an heiress, and 
do you think he’d act like a sensible fellow 
and make up to her again? Not he!” 

“Perhaps not. But I can’t think why 
you should want him to make up to her. 
It’s all over between them, and such things 
are best not brought on again. You seem to 
have a sort of fancy for her yourself: why 
don’t you try your own luck with her ?” 

George had recovered his good temper 
over the recital of his own astute discoveries, 
but at this he flinched a little. 

“Tl tell you, if you will have it,” he 
answered, with an instant’s hesitation. “J 
was with Al part of the time when he was 
ill. It wasn’t anything very serious, but he 
was a bit off his head one night; and he 
talked about that girl, and you, and all of 
us, and let out things that he’d never have 
spoken about to me, perhaps not to you. 
And I said to myself then that Id see 
him through it—he’s so ridiculously soft- 
hearted !” 

Something in George Beresford’s voice, 
just for one instant, betrayed more “ soft- 
heartedness” than he had ever been credited 
with. But Carr had recurred to his own 
grievance. 

“T suppose it was a return of the fever he 
had at Malta. It was a most outrageous 
thing that I was not sent for!” 

“Pooh! you were not wanted,” said 
George, recovering his airy manner. ‘“ The 
doctor said it was only with being worried, 
ana you'd have come up bent on having your 
own way, and worried him worse than ever. 
He was well enough looked after, I tell you; 
and he was soon all right again. All that’s 
come of it is, that I understand one or two 
things that he doesn’t know he told me, and 
he won’t be the worse for that, in the long 
run.” 

“There was a queer story about the girl,” 
began Carr, slowly, having taken a moment 
or two to get over his annoyance at this 
speech. 

“Ay! I guessed something. I haven't 
quite got at the rights of that yet. But Al 
will get over it when once they have come 
together again.” 

“‘T doubt it, and I don’t see how you are 
to bring them together.” ; 

“Oh! I am in no hurry. I shall wait 
until things have settled themselves a bit, and 
I can tell Al that he isn’t so poor as he thinks 
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himself, and if fate hasn’t thrown them to- 
gether by that time I shall get some Woman 
to interfere !” 


Carr Beresford felt no special embarrass- 
ment as he presented himself at Lord Henry’s 
door, to inquire for his brother. 

He was a little nervous about meeting Al- 
wyn, all things considered, but he did not in 
the least care how much or how little Alwyn’s 
patron knew of the family disputes and diffi- 
culties ; in fact, Carr felt a little disposed to 
resent the idea of Alwyn’s having a “ patron ” 
at all, and had a vague notion that the pre- 
sent state of things must be put a stop to, 
somehow. 

He wished that George had thought fit 
to be a little more explicit, and wondered 
whether the servant would suggest that he 
had come to the wrong house, when he in- 
quired after Mr. Craufurd. But the man 
answered readily enough that Mr. Craufurd 
had gone out with his lordship, but he be- 
licsyed they would both be in at six. Would 
the gentleman wait, or make an appointment ? 

The gentleman would wait, and did wait, 
impatiently enough, in Lord Henry’s business- 
like-looking library, where all the books were 
in working dress, and dealt with some useful 
and practical matter. 


With all his listening, Carr did not hear | 


the street door open, and the first intimation 
that he had was a sound in the corridor that 
made him start involuntarily to his feet— 
the sound of a laugh that he knew full well. 
How often he had teased Alwyn, and told 
him that he laughed like a girl, and now that 
clear, mirthful sound gave him a small, jealous 
pang, and he forgot that he had probably 
laughed more than once himself since they 
two had been parted, though he had been 
disconsolate enough. 

The door opened, and the two came in to- 
gether, talking—Alwyn very much in earnest 
about something, though laughing still, and 
Lord Harry chuckling to himself, but pro- 
testing. 

“Jack /” cried Alwyn, turning suddenly, 
and in an instant he had crossed the room 
and seized Carr’s hands in his own, clinging 
to them as if he half expected the other 
would disappear as suddenly as he had come. 

“Well ?” said Carr, after the fashion of his 
country, not knowing very well what he said, 
but returning the pressure with interest ; and 
for a moment they looked at each other with 
a wistful intensity that might have befitted 
a meeting after a longer and more tragical 
separation. 


“T thought you'd come, instead of writing,” 
said Alwyn at last, a little unsteadily. “ But, 
oh ! Jack, you’ve been a long while coming!” 

“The time hasn’t seemed short to me, I can 
tell you,” answered Carr, with a hint of re- 
proach in his voice. 

With that Alwyn remembered his host, 
and turned to look for him, but Lord Harry, 
perhaps aware of something more in this 
than an ordinary meeting of friends, had 
conveyed himself away and left them the 
room to themselves. 

“‘ Never mind him,” said Carr, half impa- 
tiently. “I want agood look at you. How 
are you, and what have you been doing with 
yourself ?” 

“T am very well,” answered Alwyn, smil- 
ing, and standing patiently under the hands 
that Carr had laid forcibly upon his shoulders. 
“ And very busy, and a great deal happier 
than I deserve, or than I ever expected to be 
again. Now, sit down, old boy, and let’s have 
a good look at you, and tell me all about 
everybody.” 

Carr suffered himself to be pushed into a 
chair, and answered Alwyn’s numerous ques- 
_ tions, half at random, watching him all the 
| time with a feeling of strangeness, as if he 
had to make his acquaintance over again. 

‘So Connie’s to be married at the New 
Year?” said Alwyn, pursuing his inquiries. 
“T expected that. Do you know, Jack, I 
began to think that you would hold out so 
long that I shouldn’t be able to come to the 
wedding.” 

“She said she wouldn’t be married at all 
without you would give her away!” said 
Carr, half disposed to protest that he had 
not “ given in” yet, but loth to trouble the 
happiness of this reunion. 

“Nonsense! That’s your business. And 
Ally is having a dull time of it, I suppose, 
without me to look after her. You must 
bring her up to town before everything shuts 
up, Jack, and I'll get a holiday, and do the 
sights with her.” 

“A holiday ? Whatare you doing then?” 
demanded the other, reminded by the words 
of what was his own chief interest just 
now, far more than anything concerning his 
sister. 

“ Allow me,” said Alwyn, “ to introduce to 
you the private secretary of that rising states- 
man, Lord Henry Sartoris. Not so useful 
an individual at present, I am afraid, as he 
would like to be considered, but one who 
fairly earns his modest salary, and adds 
something to his master’s popularity—or so 
the master is kind enough to say.” 
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He began to speak in all seriousness, but 
ended by breaking into a peal of laughter, at 
sight of the expression that gradually over- 
spread Carr’s face. 

““My dear Jack! you couldn’t look more 
horrified if I had sold myself to the deuce.” 

“Tm not horrified. But do you mean 
that you have really given up your liberty, 
and taken a—a situation?” 

“ Just so! You may call my salary wages 
if you like—I shan’t mind! I work hard 
enough for it, I can assure you! Come, Jack, 
what is there to look so taken aback over ? 
What good do you think my liberty was to 
me ? and how did you suppose I was to go on 
without doing something for myself? On my 
honour, the work suits me, and I suit it, and 
I never was better or happier in my life— 
except once, in a fool’s paradise that no 
reasonable being would have expected to 
last.” 

“And you have to be at another fellow’s 
beck and call, to obey his orders %” 

“Of course! and what is more, I am get- 
ting such an opinion of him that I believe if 
he ordered me to jump off the top of the 
Monument I should ask for half an hour to 
arrange my worldly affairs, and then go and 
do it, without requesting any explanation ! 
Why, Jack! surely you and I have had to 
obey orders before in our time, and thought 
it no hardship ?” 

“That was different!” said Carr, not 
troubling himself to explain wherein the 
difference consisted. 

“Tt was different. And you know how 
much it means when I say that I prefer this 
service to that, and that my only regret is 
that I did not join this as a volunteer, but 
waited till it was a question of having to live 
on my pay.” 

“What is there so fascinating about the 
work or the man, then %” 

The question was put in a sufficiently carp- 
ing and discontented tone, but the smile with 
which Alwyn turned to answer it would have 
disarmed a worse temper than Carr's. 

** Perhaps I had better not say at present. 
I am still too new a broom to have a right to 
say much, only that I am quite contented, 
now that we have made up our—quarrel, 
shall I call it ?” 

For a moment Carr did not answer. He 
was looking into the other’s face once more, 
with keen critical eyes. 

Alwyn would never look Herculean, but 
even Carr could not now deny that he seemed 
well in health, and that there was a look on 
his face that no one had ever seen there 





before—a look that most of us would rather 
see on a face we love than one of actual 
happiness. For we are all so far pessimists 
that we feel that mere happiness cannot last, 
and are vaguely troubled by it (even while it 
pleases us) as a presumption likely to arouse 
the envy of the unkind Fates. But the look 
that Carr saw now was that of a man alert 
and resolute, who has “a heart for any fate,” 
and never so much as asks himself whether 
he is happy or not. Alwyn had taken his 
early troubles, love-troubles and others, as 
well perhaps as most young men; but they 
had overwhelmed him more than any troubles, 
however terrible, would ever do again. Since 
then something in his nature that had been 
once too soft had hardened, not into a useless 
petrifaction, but into a serviceable weapon. 

“You know your own business best,” said 
Carr at last, reluctantly. “Something has 
altered you—that’s certain, and if you think 
it has done you good If you like the 
life I haven’t a word to say against it. But 
as for being obliged to work for a living, 
that’s all nonsense as long as there’s Thurle- 
ston—even if you weren't chucking away 
thousands to people who haven't the re- 
motest shadow of a claim to them.” 

“Hush !” said Alwyn quickly. ‘ Not a 
word about that if you love me. Your pre- 
sence here is tantamount to a promise that 
you will never think again of hindering me 
in what I think right. And now, my dear, 
dearest old boy, I must turn you out! Itis 
nearly seven, and I have more than two 
hours’ work to do before eight. To-morrow I 
will make some time, by hook or by crook, and 
we'll have a revel together somewhere. You'll 
come back and have dinner with us to-night, 
though, won’t you? No one but ourselves, 
and ‘my lord’ won’t be pleased if I let you 
off.” 

“Let me sit with you a bit while you 
work. I'll not disturb you. But I'll be off 
before dinner. I—don’t like the notion of 
that man calling himself your master, and I 
daresay I shouldn’t be civil enough.” 

“Oh, you old aristocrat!” said Alwyn, 
who perhaps was conscious, without actually 
thinking of it, that the Craufurds. boasted a 
longer pedigree than any of the house of 
Sartoris. “Call him my commanding officer 
if you like, and pacify your pride that way. 
Sit you down, anyhow, and take the paper, 
and don’t mind if I say nothing to you for 
the next hour. Didn’t I always work the 
better for having your beloved old sulky 
countenance on the opposite side of the 
table ?” 
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As ina dream, Carr sat down and watched 
Alwyn produce a sheaf of letters and set to 
work to answer them, intent upon his occu- 

ation but evidently in the highest spirits, 
Retariitng a waltz as he looked up references 
and authorities, and directing envelopes with 
a flourish. 

Presently Lord Harry came in, with an 
apology, to look for some book he wanted, 
and finding Alwyn at work, came and leaned 
on the back of his chair, suggesting and dis- 
cussing in a manner that seemed to Carr 
much too dictatorial, but which was in reality 
far more like that of an elder brother to a 
younger than the ordinary behaviour of a 
great man to his secretary. 

Perhaps Carr felt that he had thus got 
over the first shock of seeing Alwyn in a 
subordinate position, for he allowed himself 
to be persuaded to stay to dinner ; and sat 
and listened, silent, but not uninterested or 
unresponsive, while the other two talked and 
argued over matters of which six months ago 
Alwyn had been as utterly ignorant as Carr 
was himself. 

More and more he saw how Alwyn was 
altered: older, and yet younger; more prac- 
tical, and yet more enthusiastic; his old 
fancy for getting his own way— ménageant 
son monde ”—rendered less easy to satisfy, and 
at the same time ennobled, by being trans- 
ferred to a wider field. 

“He is right; this is the life for him,” 
thought Carr, half-sadly, and then remem- 
bered Alwyn’s regret at being obliged to 
consider the pay given for such work as this, 
and wondered whether George’s idea had 
any solid foundation, and whether Alwyn 
was likely to be in easy circumstances again, 
even without such measures as he himself 
still contemplated but could not see his way 
to carry out. 

When his attention was once more free he 
discovered that the others were talking of a 
Miss Carisbrooke, who seemed to be every- 
thing that was delightful. They sang her 
praises, strophe and antistrophe, for full five 
minutes, to all of which Carr listened with 
open ears, but said nothing. 

Dinner over, Lord Harry unwittingly 
offended him a little by telling Alwyn that 
he might ‘‘ take half an hour—and then ”— 
at which Alwyn laughed, and answered that 
he would be ready, and earried Carr off to 
his own room. 

“T can give you half an hour,” he said, 
“and then my lord has to receive a deputa- 
tion from some of the horny-handed who 
think they have a grievance, and he wants 





me to be present: partly to help to arrive at 
their real meaning through tangled mazes of 
verbiage—at which he is good enough to say 
that I am quicker than he is—and partly to 
get into the confidence of the rank and file 
while he cross-examines the leader.” 

“ And what will be done if he finds that 
they really have a grievance 4” 

“ Why, then, my Lord Don Quixote will 
mount his favourite hobby-horse, and, accom- 
panied by Alwyn Craufurd in the character 
of Sancho Panza, will ride forth to abolish 
that grievance. People say he will ruin his 
parliamentary career by always worrying 
the world in general, and the House in par- 
ticular, about wrongs that are of no interest 
to anybody except a few hundreds of poor 
wretches who are being ruined by them. 
But he doesn’t care much about that.” 

** And you, do you care ?” 

“Well, yes! Partly because my career 
depends upon his, and partly because I should 
like to see him in the place he has a right to 
hold. But for all that I wouldn't lift a 
finger to keep him back.” 

“‘ And do you do nothing but work, never 
go into society at all %” 

“‘T have been able to excuse myself pretty 
often so far. But I shall have to do a 
good deal of that sort of thing as time goes 
on.” 

“You used to like nothing better, espe- 


| cially when there were plenty of women 
| about.” 


“So I do still—especially the feminine 
element !” 

“Ah! There was a Miss Somebody you 
and Lord Henry were talking about. Do 
you see much of her ?” 

“ A great deal,” answered Alwyn, gravely, 
but with a mischievous gleam in his eyes. 
“T think she is the most beautiful woman I 
ever saw—certainly the most charming—and 
an heiress besides.” 

They were standing together in the win- 
dow, looking out upon the street ; and Carr 
turned suddenly, laying both his hands on 
Alwyn’s shoulders, 

“Well? Speak out,” he said. “ Don't 
you know how glad I should be to hear that 
you had found some one to make you forget 
—Cogshall—and all that bother ?” 

The face he was watching changed, and 
paled a little. 

“T know!” answered Alwyn, rather con- 
strainedly. ‘It would be the only sensible 
thing to do ; but I am afraid I cannot manage 
it. One cannot tell, of course, how time may 
change one. But it seems to me at present 
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as if nothing and nobody would ever get— 
Cogshall—out of my—heart. Don’t bother 
yourself about it, Jack. That sort of thing 
is not the whole of life; as I have been 
finding out lately.” 

** And this Miss x 

‘Miss Carisbrooke? Oh! I am more than 
half in love with her. But, unfortunately 
for your kind wishes, she is between seventy 
and eighty, in years, though her soul is 
younger than most people’s! Besides, I am 
only an indistinguishable unit in the crowd 
of her admirers !” 

“ What nonsense! There are other wo- 
men, not between seventy and eighty, I 
suppose ?” 

“Doubtless! But you mustn’t trouble 
yourself about me. I must be a little crazy 
on that point; for—as things are—I would 
not have her if I could ; and yet I would not 
put another woman into the place she held, 
even if that were easy. I am a fool, and 
that is the beginning and end of the matter!” 





CHAPTER XXIV.—“ AND NOW—?” 


** Ah! who shall help us from over-spelling 
That sweet, forgotten, forbidden lore ! 
F’en as we doubt in our hearts once more, 

With a rush of tears to our eyelids welling, 
Love comes back to his vacant dwelling.” 

IsOBEL FENWICKE’S new abode was one of 
those easy-going, luxurious, yet homely 
establishments where any one soon learns to 
feel at home. With the determination with 
which she had set out into the world, she 
would probably have been content anywhere, 
but here she was more than content—she 
was happy, or very nearly so. 

Miss Furnival was an impulsive, affec- 
tionate woman, who at once admitted any one 
with whom she “got on” to the privileges 
of intimacy. She “got on,” in every sense 
of the words, with Isobel ; and with her, to 
be intimate meant to feel a very real and 
warm affection, all the more likely to last 
because in her invalid existence she was fain 
to lie still and take what'came to her. 

Her frank expressions of love and respect 
seothed the pride that had been so painfully 
sensitive, and charmed it to sleep. In one 
sense Isobel would have been quite content 
to be treated as an inferior; but to find her- 
self welcomed as an equal made her at once 
more happy and more humble than ever she 
had been before. Her family and their mis- 


deeds no longer had power to trouble her 
with that haunting sense of personal inferi- 
ority ; and, oddly enough, this deliverance 
was brought about by being obliged to talk 





freely and fully of those bugbears of her 
youth. 

Miss Furnival’s curiosity was at least 
equalled by her power of sympathy, and her 
acquaintance were apt to find that by judi- 
cious questions and delicately - manifested 
interest they had been induced to tell her a 
great deal more than they had intended. Even 
so she might not have been able to overcome 
Isobel’s reserve, but that it seemed cruel to 
withhold from one so active-minded, and so 
shut in from the outside world, anything in 
which she might think fit to be interested. 
And Miss Furnival seemed to be fascinated 
by the breezy upland atmosphere, the bold 
rude outlines of the Fenwicke family history, 
and was never weary of listening and asking 
questions. 

“JT was always fond of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ dreadful though it is,” she said, 
‘but to have some one straight from Wuther- 
ing Heights to live with me is more than 
I ever hoped for.” 

Isobel read ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” at Miss 
Furnival’s request, but, naturally enough, 
did not see much likeness to her own circum- 
stances, though the book seemed far more 
probable and natural to her than it does to 
most people nowadays. She was not de- 
ceived in her recollections. She knew that 
the old life had never been the romance that 
it seemed to her eager listener, as they went 
through the old family chronicles together. 
But little by little she came to see things 
more from the other’s point of view ; little 
by little all that had been rough, and sordid, 
and commonplace, faded into the dim back- 
ground of the past, and darker memories 
assumed a mere historical interest. 

The most sensitive of us do not trouble 
ourselves much because our ancestors under 
George III. drank far more than was good 
for them, or because, under the Merry 
Monarch, their morals in more important 
matters left much to be desired. And gra- 
dually Isobel came to think that the misde- 
meanours of her grandfather and uncles 
were, after all, no part of herself, and that 
she need no more blush for them than she 
would condescend to conceal them. 

“ But surely that state of things cannot go 
on?” said Miss Furnival one day, when her 
questions had elicited more details concerning 
the present manner of life at the Grange 
than she had heard before. ‘Surely these 
strange relatives of yours will be ruined, if 
they go on like that, and be turned out upon 
the world. You would not like them to sell 
the old house, ma belle?” 
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“T don't think that is likely,” answered 
Isobel, rather sadly. “I cannot say when 
or how the careful blood came into the 
family, but certainly, since we left off sinning 
on a magnificent scale, we have developed a 
faculty for taking care of ourselves. One or 
two mortgages on the land have even been 
paid off in my grandfather’s time. It is only 
in manners and morals and education that 
we have gone down in the world lately—and 
are still going down.” 

“Nay, my dear—for you represent the 
latest generation. But I think you must be 
like your mother.” 

* No, I believe not, from all that I can learn 
about her. I fancy Iam like my father.” 

“Then he must have been a reversion to 
the original type! I daresay he was like 
that splendid old fellow of whom you told 
me, who fought at Chalgrove, and sent home 
his purse to his wife beforehand.” 

“TI sometimes think,” said Isobel, mu- 
singly, “that there is only one chance for 
us—to sink and sink till we have reached 
the level of other labouring people—just 
educated enough to till the ground and make 
a hard living so—having forgotten alto- 
gether that we were ever anything different.” 

“ Why !—Isobel ?” 

“Yes! For then we should have forgotten 
all our senseless pride, all the wicked old 
traditions that cling to us like a curse. And 
so we might, perhaps, be converted and be- 
come as little children—and begin again.” 

She sighed as she spoke, looking north- 
wards across the rich flat meadows, fringed 
with drooping elms ; northwards, the way 
the swallows went in the spring. They 
would be wheeling high in air now above 
the grey old roofs—there, where the dim 
old windows of the Grange looked over 
the wide blue hills,—chasing one another 
about the high peaked gables and under the 
tagged dark fir branches, on this still Sep- 
tember day. 

Isobel was happier here than ever she had 
looked to be again; and yet there had been 
times when she longed to fly with the 
swallows, “across the hills and far away.” 
She recognised, now, the nameless, death- 
less charm that must ever cling around a 
home that has been the growth of centuries, 
let it be never so sorrowful and so ill- 
omened ; and recognised, too, that this kind 
of visionary home-sickness must be her lot 
through life, not very hard to bear, perhaps, 
but still something to be borne. 

“You must not make yourself unhappy 
over it,” said Miss Furnival at last. “ After 





all, though you say ‘we’ and ‘us,’ it is no 
fault, and should be no punishment, of yours. 
Sometimes, my dear, I could fancy, from 
something in your face, that you had borne 
part of their punishment already. But that 
must never be again. Now we must think 
of something else. Help me to make out the 
list of these people my father says we must 
have to dinner next week.” 

“Why must it be next week?” asked 
Isobel, as she reached paper and pencil. 
“You will have Mr. and Mrs. Peveril and 
their daughter staying here, and that is 
generally quite as much as is good for you 
at once.” 

“T know! But I shall manage very well, 
and it can’t be helped. It is for Lord Henry 
Sartoris, you know—my special hero, Lord 
Harry. He is actually staying now at his 
place at Worthingdene, which doesn’t happen 
once in three years, and we must have him 
over while he is within reach, and some 
people to meet him.” 

“Tt will be a treat to meet a real live 
hero,” laughed Isobel, as she wrote down 
names in her somewhat stiff, painstaking 
hand. “I think I shall indulge myself in a 
peep over the banisters, as you go in to 
dinner.” 

“Indeed, I hope and trust you will dine 
with them!” cried Miss Furnival. “The 
chances are I shall not be able to, and no one 
else will ever tell me all that was said and 
done, and how everybody behaved them- 
selves.” 

“Tt shall be as you like, of course,” an- 
swered her companion, frankly. “A grand 
dinner is still such a formidable affair to me 
that pleasure and pain are about equally 
mingled. There! I have written all you told 
me, and Lord Henry’s name by way of a 
grand finale.” 

“Do they balance ?” 

“Yes! but without you—or me.” 

“Oh! you may put down Lord Harry as 
two. Don’t laugh !—I don’t exactly mean 
that he looms double in my imagination. 
But we must ask his secretary with him, of 
course. I understand that they are quite in- 
separable.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“T don’t know. I must have heard, but I 
have forgotten. He is sure to come, how- 
ever, and he will balance you,—take you in 
to dinner, unless there is any one else you 
would prefer.” 

“Qh no! It would be the next best thing 
to his lordship himself, seeing that he lives 
so near the rose. But it seems to me that 
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my chances of the honour are small, Miss 
Furnival. I can’t very well direct a note to 
‘Lord Henry Sartoris’ Secretary.’ ” 

“Well! No. I suppose not. But I know 
how I can find out his name. Keep back that 
note till my father has been up to pay his 
afternoon call on me. He has seen Lord 
Harry since he came home, and he is sure to 
know.” 

Isobel wrote her notes, and then the 
luncheon bell rang, and she arranged Miss 
Furnival’s tray, and went down to have her 
own lunch, along with a goodly number of 
young Furnivals of both sexes, with whom 
she was on excellent terms. 

The boys, light-hearted, gentlemanly lads, 
were a new and pleasant revelation to her, 
and she had unawares gained so great an 
influence over them that their sister some- 
times said to herself that it was well they 
were no older. 

She was learning again that lesson that 
Alwyn had begun to teach her, learning 
to laugh, to make daintily-malicious re- 
joinders, to take trifles lightly, as for what 
they were. She wondered at herself some- 
times, thinking how heartless she had grown, 
and yet knew beneath it all that she had not 
forgotten, any more than of old. 

“‘Tsobel!” said Miss Furnival, later in the 
afternoon. “You may direct that note now. 
The secretary’s name is Craufurd, I find.” 

“ Craufurd /” said Isobel, after a moment, 
in a particularly still, unemotional voice. 
“Did Mr. Furnival say—the—other name ?” 

“No! How stupid of me! I never asked 
him. Never mind the initial. Make a 
hieroglyphic that might mean anything. Put 
X. Craufurd, if you like, to represent the un- 
known quantity, and he will only think that 
we supposed his name to be Xenophon !” 

“1 knew some one of the name once, but 
it is hardly possible it should be the same. 
Is it an uncommon name, Miss Furnival ?” 

“Rather, I think. My father said he be- 
lieved Mr. Craufurd belonged to a good 
family somewhere in the north.” 

“It cannot be the same, though,” said 
Isobel, half to herself. She spoke with 
certainty, but her voice had hardly recovered 
its usual tone, and the hand with which she 
directed the envelope was not quite so steady 
as usual. Moreover, when Miss Furnival 
glanced at the notes presently she remarked, 
“Oh! you have given Mr. Craufurd an A. 
then? Other things being equal, perhaps 
the first letter of the alphabet has the first 
claim.” And Isobel blushed a deep, painful 
blush, and had not a word to say. 





Despite her uncertainty, Isobel had many 
and many a misgiving in the week that fol- 
lowed. She had talked of the possibility of 
meeting Arthur Moultrie “ out in the world,” 
but she had never fancied it possible that 
she might meet any one else whom she knew, 
But now she had begun to understand how 
small the world is, and that while ten miles 
may prove an impassable barrier, a hundred 
or sO may prove no barrier at all. 

“Tt does not matter!” she said to herself, 
as she dressed for the evening, and felt her 
heart throb and flutter as it had not done for 
many aday. “If it is he, he will be quite 
changed, and I am certainly not the same 
person. It will be all as different as if we 
had died, and met in some other world.” 

Ah! but she remembered how they had 
said once, under the tangled white roses, 
that death itself could not part two souls 
that had really met, as theirs. And ever 
since Arthur Moultrie had spoken his mind 
to her, Isobel had been haunted by a 
feeling that all was not quite over ; that 
there was a word still to be said between 
them, though it might end in parting, all the 
same. 

“There may be hundreds of Mr. Crau- 
furds in the world!” she said—and went 
hurriedly away to Miss Furnival’s sitting- 
room, to be criticised, and admired, and half 
against her will, to have her dark hair decked 
with scarlet flowers. 

“T’m more sorry than usual not to go 
down,” said Miss Furnival, brightly. ‘‘ Now, 
mind and notice everything, and bring me a 
full, true, and particular account—especially of 
all that Lord Harry says and does. And if he 
seems to remember me very well, and inquires 
specially after me, you might even bring him 
up to pay me half an hour’s visit, if they are 
not too late coming into the drawing-room. 
Nonsense! my dear. You must have these 
flowers. Frank got them for you, and the 
boy will be vexed if you don’t. There! you 
look very nice. Now go down, or that silly 
Margaret will be frightened if the folks begin 
to arrive, and you are not there to help to 
receive them.” 

“Ethel is not down yet,” said Margaret, 
under her breath, as Isobel joined her. 
“ Father will be angry if he notices that she 
isn’t ready. She has been dawdling as usual.” 

The visitors were already arriving, and 
Mr. Furnival stood welcoming them—broad- 
chested, ruddy, and important. Isobel 
nodded comprehendingly, and glided out of 
the room as quietly as she had entered. 
When she returned, bringing the truaat with 
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her, most of the guests had already arrived, 
and the room was getting bewilderingly full. 

“Has Lord Henry Sartoris come yet?” 
she asked, in an undertone, finding herself 
again by Margaret Furnival’s side. 

“Yes,” answered Margaret, hastily, and 
turned to speak to some one whom she had 
not recognised as yet, while Isobel glanced 
round the room, did not see the face she was 
looking for, and felt her heart suddenly sink 
within her, as if at some great disappoint- 
ment. It was as if she had found a door 
shut that she had thought to find open, and 
all the near future had become suddenly a 
blank. 

“One would think I had expected his 
coming to make some difference to me,” she 
said to herself, with quiet scorn ; and with a 
dull nameless weight upon her heart, turned 
to look round upon the company once more. 

A hook-nosed, pompous-looking individual 
she mentally identified as Lord Harry; and 
a meek little man beside him, whom she did 
not know, she concluded must be “ the secre- 
tary,” and wondered how he could have the 
insolence to call himself Craufurd. 

And at that moment the door opened 
again, and the footman announced “ Lord 
Henry Sartoris, and Mr. Craufurd!” and 


looking up, she saw a bearded, jovial face, 
and a short substantial figure, and over the 
shoulder another face, which she knew well. 
Isobel’s heart gave a bound that set all 


her pulses quivering. It was pain, it was 
embarrassment unspeakable, but it was new 
life ; the door that had been shut was open 
again ! 

With a brilliant colour burning in her 
cheeks, she turned to make conversation for 
a lonely female near her. The duties of the 
evening had suddenly become possible ; and 
she could find something to say, even while 
half her looks and all her thoughts were at 
the other end of the room. 

Miss Furnival had made out her list of 
guests, coupled in their proper order, and 
sent it down to her father for his guidance 
and instruction. And near the bottom of 
the list came, “ Mr. Craufurd and Miss Fen- 
wicke.” 

“Tt will be nice for her if he does happen 
to be some one she knows,” thought that 
lady in her kindness ; “and if not, it will do 
as well so as any other way.” 

And so it happened that presently, without 
turning her head, Isobel was aware of Mr. 
Furnival and some one else making their 
way to her across the crowded room. 

“ Miss Fenwicke, may I introduce you—” 





began the master of the house, in the tone 
which was always inore carefully polite to 
her than to a guest, and then another voice 
interrupted him very quietly — 

“ Miss Fenwicke and I have met before.” 

She looked up then for half a moment, and 
let her hand touch his; and any one who 
had been noticing them particularly might 
have observed that they both turned a little 

ale. 

Alwyn had less excuse than Isobel, for -he 
had known this month past where she was. 
Mrs. Monkton had written to tell him, in- 
forming him, with a touch of malice, that she 
understood that her new friends were charmed 
with Miss Fenwicke, and that the only draw- 
back was that the sons would fall in love 
with her, omitting to mention, what she 
knew perfectly well, that the eldest of the 
sons was not yet eighteen. 

Perhaps, for all that, he was taken by 
surprise on discovering to whom fate had 
assigned him for the evening, and his fair 
face had always shown emotion easily. Isobel 
remembered that as she sat still, making no 
movement to speak. She left it to him to 
begin ; to show on what footing he wished 
them to stand during this brief space in which 
they were bound to be together. 

Mr. Furnival passed on, well pleased, 
leaving them to renew their acquaintance ; 
and in a moment more, before any one had 
time to notice that these two old friends 
seemed to have nothing to say to one another, 
there was a movement towards the dining- 
room. 

Alwyn offered his arm, and Isobel laid the 
tips of her fingers within it. Whatmasquerade 
was this? Could these be the two who, in 
that far-away haunted solitude, had laughed 
together by the winter firelight over the 
description of just such a scene, while the 
shadows played fantastically over worm-eaten 
oak and mildewed panelling, and the wind 
from off the wide lonely moors wailed in the 
crannies of the ill-fitting casement ? 

So vividly memory brought back this pic- 
ture, that for a moment it blotted out much 
else. Involuntarily Isobel lifted eyes that 
said, “ Do you remember ?” and met her com- 
panion’s look, that seemed to ask the self- 
same question, with a hint of reproach 
behind it which she could not meet, though 
it might have seemed to her all unmerited. 

The lighted drawing-room had faded from 
her eyes, and the hall through which they 
had to pass, and the dining-table with its 
glow of soft rose-coloured lights. They 
were standing together in the little octagon 
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parlour, and through the open window the 
birds’ love-song sounded passionately, cruelly 
clear; and the musk of the roses linked 
itself for ever with a memory of pain. Was 
that her own voice that spoke, so clearly and 
so coldly, “Ji is thelast word?” Had it been 
the last? Or was there another word still 
to say ? 

The present came back, like daylight 
breaking in upon a dream; and they had 
taken their places at the table, and Alwyn 
was saying something to her, in a voice not 
quite like his own, about the flowers before 
them. For an instant she wondered that he 
should trouble himself to speak at all, with 
such white, unwilling lips, and then per- 
ceived that it was needful. Their neigh- 
bours on either side were talking, like every 
one else at the table. They could not attract 
attention by sitting silent, especially while 
such quick, observant glances were being 
directed at them from the opposite end by 
Lord Henry and his companion, who were 
obviously talking about “ the secretary.” 

Isobel called her wits together to answer, 
and saw that Alwyn could not look at her, 
and so took courage to look at him, while 
they exchanged meaningless sentences about 
the table-decorations. 

She fancied at first that he was hardly 
altered at all. Though she had never seen 
him in evening dress before, the difference of 
costume only emphasised a certain look that 
she knew well enough—a look peculiar to 
those human lilies of the field who know not 
what it is to toil or spin. 

But presently, as the conversation became 
more general, Isobel noticed a change; a 
keener glance, a firmer curve of the lip, a 
readier answer when he was appealed to, as 
happened more than once, from a distance. 

Excitement had brought his colour back, 
and he was fully self-possessed, talking well 
and fluently, and making the table laugh 
occasionally without joining himself in the 
laughter. 

But through it all Isobel felt that he was 
keenly aware of her presence; that she could 
not move a finger without his noting it; that 
the chief part of his attention was for her. 
And after a while, as he turned to her again, 
lowering his voice so that his words were for 
her alone, she found that the change was 
making her afraid of him. 

This was the man that she had loved, 
whom she was proud of loving; but he was 
more of a man than she had thought. She 
blushed as she remembered how she had 
warned him against the dangers of Cogshall; 





how she had feared for him the clumsy wiles 
and coarse temptations that would assail him 
there. No wonder he had laughed! but, ah! 
he had done more then thanlaugh. He had 
ye then that he admired and respected, 
an 

“ Have you heard from Captain Moultrie 
since you left—home, Miss Fenwicke ?” asked 
Alwyn’s voice, rousing her from such thoughts 
as these. 

“IT saw him once, just before I left Mrs. 
Monkton’s, but I have heard nothing of him 
since.” 

“Ah! he told me that he meant to write; 
but he is apt to forget, unless some one looks 
after him. He will be glad to hear of you, 
when I see him again.” 

* You sometimes see him, then ?” 

“Qh! yes, often. He has got a post as 
secretary to a society in which Lord Henry 
is interested. There is a great deal of rou- 
tine work and a very small salary, and we 
had a good deal of difficulty in finding any- 
one who would undertake it and stick to it. 
But Moultrie professes to be quite content, 
and we find him very useful.” 

* Really ?” said Isobel, with a frank look 
of wonder. 

“Yes!” said Alwyn, with an untranslate- 
able smile. ‘ You are surprised; but he is 
not altogether the man you remember. He 
professes to have no will left; but he has a 
boundless capacity for obeying orders. He, 
too, has altered, like the rest of us.” 

“ Circumstances have changed!” Isobel 
answered, half-involuntarily, glancing round 
the room.. “I can hardly fancy him ina 
responsible position, with duties to discharge: 
but after all, it is hardly stranger that he 
should be there than that J should be 
here.” 

* And you? Has it been a good change 
for you too? Pardon me—perhaps I have 
no right to ask.” 

He began to speak in a tone more like old 
times than anything she had heard yet ; then 
checked himself, and ended coldly enough ; 
while Isobel wished that she had not been 
betrayed into an allusion to herself. 

“Thank you!” she said. “I am very 
happy here. Any one ought to be happy in 
my place ; and I a 








She stopped again. She need not remind 
her listener that she had had good reason 
for being contented anywhere. 

Alwyn turned, and for the first time 
allowed himself to look his lost love fully 
and openly in the face. She too had changed ; 
her dark beauty had rounded and ripened 
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somewhat, and was set off by advantages of 
dress, as he had never seen it before. But 
faces like hers change very little with cir- 
cumstances—even with time. Mrs. Monk- 
ton’s compound substantive—that expression 
“ Cleopatra-creature,” of which she had a little 
repented when she came to know and respect 
Isobel—had been nearer the truth even than 
she thought. Women like that “serpent of 
old Nile,” are never girlish and blooming in 
the ordinary sense of the word ; but neither 
do they ever grow old, nor are they ever lost 
in an indistinguishable crowd of good-looking, 
well-conducted women. 

They may be bad or good, happy or un- 
happy, serenely-handsome or haggard and 
witch-like ; but never overlooked, and never 
to be forgotten. 

Alwyn looked a moment, then withdrew 
his eyes with a half-suppressed sigh. 

“I beg your pardon,” hesaid. ‘“ You were 
going to say * 

“ Nothing !” said Isobel, after an instant’s 
pause. “There is no need even to think of 
what is gone by, now that all is changed, as 
you have said.” 

It seemed as if some feeling from without 
forced her to give to the last words a tone 
of half reproach that she had never intended. 
The strain of seeming to talk lightly, as befits 
the tone of ordinary dinner-table conversa- 
tion, was becoming too great for both of them. 
They had not said a word yet that the whole 
table might not have heard; and yet every 
word was so linked with a whole chain of 
recollection and association that they seemed 
to themselves and each other to be always 
on the verge of what must not be thought, 
far less spoken. 

Alwyn had an unreasoning desire to pro- 
duce a certain little ring that he always 
carried about with him—a ring that had seen 
some vicissitudes in its day—and ask her 
then and there if she remembered it, and 
tell her that he at least had not changed since 
he sent it to her with his last appeal. 

He hoped that he was not mad enough to 
do it now, but he began to think, what a 
day before would have seemed to him equally 
insane, that he should certainly do it some 
time. A day before he would have said to 
himself that no good could possibly come of 
any explanation between them, and that it 
would be wisest to avoid a meeting with her 
by every means in his power. And now he 
was saying to himself that an explanation of 
some kind was inevitable, and considering 
how it might possibly fall out that they 
should meet, and alone. 








Nevertheless, Alwyn was glad when, for 
the present, Lord Harry interfered and saved 
him from any possible indiscretion by calling 
his attention to some public matter. The 
discussion into which he was dragged lasted 
until the ladies had gone away, and when it 
was over he fell into a somewhat moody 
reverie, from which he roused himself at last 
with the comforting reflection that after all 
he was no worse off than he had always been, 
since he had always been perfectly aware 
that he had not forgotten, and should not 
forget. 

All the same, it gave him a feeling as of 
being in an eerie dream—the sight of Iso- 
bel in the drawing-room with the other 
ladies,’ talking and smiling with the rest, 
hovered about by the Furnival boys, who 
were always wanting her attention for this 
and that. Was this his Elfin Princess, who in 
her spell-bound solitudes had seemed so en- 
tirely his own ? Again he felt an unreasoning 
impulse to claim her roughly from the midst 
of them, to ask her which of them all had 
shared the past with her as he had t—which 
had known her so long or loved her one- 
hundredth part so well ? 

He was standing near his host, who was 
talking to Lord Harry, and presently he 
heard Mr. Furnival speaking of “ my eldest 
daughter, poor girl,” and then Lord Harry’s 
kindly inquiries about the invalid. 

Then they moved over to Isobel’s side, and 
Alwyn heard the elder man say, “This is 
Miss Fenwicke, my lord, who is most kind 
and attentive to my poor Magdalen. Miss 
Fenwicke, do you think she is well enough 
to-night to have a visit from an old friend ?” 

“It is what she has been wishing, I know. 
She was most disappointed not to come 
down,” answered Isobel, with a bright look 
of interest at “the hero,” and presently 
they went out of the room together, while 
Alwyn was left with very mingled feelings. 
They would have been more mingled still 
if he had known that part of the time 
which Lord Harry spent up-stairs in Miss 
Furnival’s room was passed in discussing with 
her the character and prospects of his lord- 
ship’s new secretary, while Isobel sat by with 
silent lips and watchful, shining eyes. 


“My dear,” said Miss Furnival to Isobel 
the next day, “you have never told me 
whether that Mr. Craufurd was really the one 
you knew.” 

“Yes, he was,” answered Isobel, quietly. 

“ How nice for you !—for he is very nice, 
isn’t he? Mrs. Peveril has been telling me 
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all about him, and how he came to be in his! And with that she set herself to make Mr. 
present position. But I daresay he told you | Craufurd’s acquaintance, and was rewarded 


all about it himself, last night.” | by getting as usual very much interested in 
“No! We—we are not upon such terms | all he had to tell her of Lord Henry’s plans 
that he would be likely to tell me.” and hopes. But she remembered to make 


“How stiff you are about it, ma belle/ As | some excuse to send him away presently to 
though any man would not like to talk about | look at something in the conservatory, with 
himself to you! Well, it appears he is quite | Isobel for a guide, and thus to ensure them 
ruined, hardly a penny left in the world ;— | five minutes alone together. 
and yet he might have been rich enough if Isobel came back with a troubled, inscru- 
he had liked.” | table face, having let her pride get the 

“ How—was it?” asked Isobel, turning better of her, or rather not having felt it 
away her face lest it should tell tales, and | possible to seize the opportunity to lead up 
clenching her hands together. _to such an explanation as she had to give. 

“Tt seems that his step-father had charge | And Miss Furnival said to herself that she 
of his property and got speculating with it, had been in too much hurry; but that Mr. 
and lost it all. Then he died, and to make | Craufurd would probably not forget the invi- 
up he left all the money he had at his dis- | tation she had given him to come and see 
posal to this young man, away from his own | her again before he left the neighbour- 
sons. Mrs. Peveril says that the first didn’t hood. 
want it, and the second didn’t deserve it,so| He did not forget it; but for a moment his 
Mr. Craufurd might just as well have kept benevolent fairy fancied that he had fore- 
what was fairly his. But he wouldn’t. He | stalled it; for two days afterwards Isobel 
has given it all back to them and turned out | appeared beside her couch, soon after post- 
into the world to earn his own living. I liked | time, with an open letter in her hand, and an 
what Lord Harry told us about him last | April face—disturbed, yet by no means un- 
night ; but now I think I shall take Mr. happy. 

Craufurd for one of my heroes !” “*] have something to tell you,” she said. 

“You might do worse,” answered her com- | “ You are so kind that I know you will be 
panion in the same odd, constrained tone, | glad to hear it; but I want you to promise 
walking to the window and standing there | me first that it shall make no difference be- 
motionless, looking out. tween us—whatever it is.” 

** Ruined!” she was saying within herself. “Tf it is what I guess it must make a 
“Ruined! He to have to work—to face the | difference, though it will not make me love 
world penniless—he who was so idolised! | you less,” answered Miss Furnival, smiling a 
who used to call himself so helpless! But | little sadly. 
oh! I did right to love him. Iamproudto| ‘You could not possibly guess, for it is 
think that I loved him. If I thought it | a thing I never dreamed of myself. And it 
would give him a moment’s satisfaction, I—I | will make no difference to anybody, except 
could almost lay my pride under his feet and | in the future.” 
tell him so!” “The near future, I hope, for some one 

Miss Furnival’s powers of observation had | else’s sake. I will undertake to tell you, I 
been sharpened by her restricted mode of | think—in three guesses 41 
life into an almost preternatural acuteness. “No; don’t guess. I will tell you,” inter- 
She was perfectly aware of something un- | rupted Isobel, blushing under the keen eyes 
usual in Isobel’s manner, and had one or | that searched her face. “Did I not tell you 
two theories to account for it before the | before about my poor pretty girl-mother, and 
first day was over. And when, the next | how my grandfather disinherited her because 
day, Lord Henry and his secretary came | of her marriage ?” 
over to call, and lingered in rather a marked | “Yes. I remember it all.” 
manner until Isobel came into the room,| “I never blamed him for that, though my 
Miss Furnival made her choice among those | other grandfather always said he ought not 
theories, and sighed a little as she made | to have done it. It seemed to me that he 
it. _ had a perfect right to do what he liked with 

“T am sorry,” she said to herself. ‘“ But) hisown. But nowit seems they have found 
though she seems happy here, she was not | out that he had no legal right tomake sucha 
made for the colourless life of a ‘companion.’ | ‘will after all. At least it is very doubtful, so 
I should be glad, for her sake, to let her that possibly the present Mr. Marshall has 
go.” | no real claim on the property.” 
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“Then will itbe yours? Ma belle/ this is | “Tt must be now or never,” she had 


areal romance! Is it a large estate ?” 


** Not very. Mr. Marshall has no children, | 


and he is old. So he has been advised to 


offer a compromise, to undertake to make me | 


his heir, and to give me a suitable allowance 
for the present. And he consents to that.” 

“Then you are an heiress! And I shall 
lose my kind and most comfortable com- 
panion.” 

“Not unless you send me away! You 
need not be afraid I shall grow proud. If I 
could only get 1id of all my disadvantages as 
well as of poverty, I should grow quite 
comfortably humble! I shall only have a 
little more money—I shall be no nearer to 
having a home than I am now. You will not 
send me away ?” 

“No. I think I may safely promise that 
I will not send you away. But I think I 
may very likely lose you before long, my 
dear, for all that.” 

Isobel lifted her dark eyes and looked into 
the other’s face, very quietly and sadly, and 
without the shadow of a blush. 

“7 know what you think,” she said, “ but 
believe me, you are quite wrong.” 

“AmI‘? You say sometimes that there is 
something uncanny in the way in which I 
can guess the end of a story from its open- 
ing pages.” 

“Yes! But this is the last page of the 
last volume—not the beginning of the story. 
Be good to me; and don’t let us talk of it 
any more.” 

Miss Furnival’s eyes looked a little incre- 
dulous, but she kissed her young friend and 
said no more. It did occur to her that that 
important period of life involved in “living 
very happy ever after,” generally comes after 
the last page of the story, but she was 
merciful and would not press the point. 
“T like him,” she thought. “If he comes 
again he shall have another chance, and this 
proud creature will thank me for it after- 
wards, even if I make her angry for the 
time.” 


A day or two passed on ; the visitors who 
had been staying in the house went away ; 
Mr. Furnival began to observe that he sup- 
posed Lord Henry must be gone back to 
town; and Miss Furnival began to think 
that she had been mistaken. Isobel said 
nothing about the matter, but a certain light 
that had been in her eyes ever since the news 
of her fortune, began to die out, and a set- 
tled look of disappointment and endurance 
to take its place. 





thought, with a tingle of excitement, half 
pain, half pleasure, even while she parried 
Miss Furnival’s outspoken hints. ‘Once let 
him think that I am an heiress, and we are 
indeed parted for ever, now that he is ruined. 
I ought to have spoken while I had the 
chance! Arthur Moultrie warned me not to 
let my one chance go by. But ‘I did not 
know everything then. Surely I shall be 
allowed one more !” 

The days passed on, and Arthur Moul- 
trie’s warning haunted her like a prophecy of 
evil, until a possible explanation took a shape 
in her thoughts very different from that 
which it had at first assumed. She had 
fancied then that they might speak the truth 
to one another and pari, content to have 
reached the truth at last, to possess the past 
with no needless stain or mystery about it. 
But now those words that she could not 
say seemed to her as if they should have been 
the beginning of a new life, not the end of 
the old, and the “low beginnings of content ” 
were all uprooted and disturbed. 

So matters stood when one afternoon the 
servant appeared at the door of Miss Furni- 
val’s sitting-room and announced, with the 
usual perspicacity of the race, “ Lord Henry 
Sartoris and Mr. Craufurd are in the draw- 
ing-room, ma'am. Mr. Furnival is out, and 
he would be glad to know if you would be 
able to see him.” 

Miss Furnival looked straight at Isobel. 

“T have a headache this afternoon!” she 
said calmly. “I hardly feel equal to having 
both of them up here. Will you go down 
and send Lord Henry to me, and then kindly 
stay and entertain Mr. Craufurd yourself ” 

Isobel flashed an odd look at her, half- 
defiant, half-appealing, and Miss Furnival 
answered by a nod, and—‘ If you please !” 

And Isobel said not a word, but went 
down-stairs and delivered her message with 
precisely the feeling the other had meant her 
to have—a sense that the matter was taken 
out of her hands entirely, and that she was 
by no means responsible for what might 
come of this. 

With the same feeling she sat down beside 
the window, with folded hands lying motion- 
less in her lap, and waited till Lord Henry 
had got over his greetings and inquiries and 
taken himself away. The time was almost 
come, she knew, but she could not hasten to 
meet it even now. 

After all, it was Alwyn who broke silence 
first, when they were left alone together. 

“We go back to town to-morrow,” he said. 
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“TI am glad to have an opportunity first to 
tell you how glad I am to have been here, to 
have seen you once more, and to have heard 
from your own lips that you are happy. .... 
It would be more dignified, perhaps, to pre- 
tend not to care, but I am not good at pre- 
tending, as you must have seen the other 
night. After all, it cannot hurt you to know 
that——” 

He stopped short: not hesitating, but 
coming to a dead pause, as if he would let 
her end the sentence for herself. 

Isobel had glanced up at his face as he 
began, but now she looked away, and her 
heart began to beat faster. Some autumn 
garden-scent, wafted through the open win- 
dow—some unreasoning trick of memory— 
had reminded her of words to which she had 
to listen almost this very time the year be- 
fore ; and the recollection of young Froggatt 
and his wooing thrilled her with almost pain- 
ful thankfulness, as when one recalls some 
frightful peril just escaped. 

“ You believe that?” asked Alwyn after a 
moment, half sadly, but with gentle insis- 
tence. “You have forgiven me, have you 
not? And you will allow that we are friends 
at least—old friends, who have a right to 
rejoice in each other’s good fortune ?” 

“Yes! oh, yes!” answered Isobel—and 
wondered, with a sinking of the heart, whether 
he had heard of her good fortune, and was 
going to congratulate her “as a friend.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “That emboldens 
me to speak of two things which I had re- 
solved to tell you about, if I got the chance. 
The first is a message that I have for you— 
or something of the sort—from my brother 
George.” 

“rom Mr. George Beresford ?” The form 
of the preamble partly reassured Isobel, and 
she looked up with a glance and a smile that 
recalled the past so vividly that Alwyn rather 
lost his head. 

“Yes ; you know him well enough, Isobel. 
I need not apologise for him, or explain that 
he was always rather unaccountable. I will 
only read you his exact words: ‘I suppose 
you have been seeing Isobel Fenwicke, or 
will be seeing her. When you do, give her 
this message—if you don’t forget. “I have 
given Wilson Blackmore, upon information re- 
ceived, a tolerable good thrashing—nearly as good 
a one as he deserved/” Tell Miss Fenwicke 
that ; and if you don’t know the rights of it, 
ask her, and she can tell you, if she will.’” 

He folded the letter and looked at Isobel, 
who had risen, and was standing beside the 

window, with face turned from him. 





Alwyn rose too, and drew a little nearer. 

“1 do not know the rights of it,” he said 
with quickened breath, and eagerness care- 
fully kept under. “I have fancied, long 
before I had this letter, that I could not 
have known the rights of it. Will you not 
tell me, Isobel ?” 

“T meant to tell,” she answered in a tone 
strangely like his. ‘I suppose your brother 
intended to make himself my champion in 
this, but I thank him more for having made 
it a little easier for me—to begin—to tell. 
Only—one thing—sit down, please, and say 
nothing till you know it all. I am not sure 
that the truth will please you much better 
than what you have thought all this while.” 

She sat down as she spoke, partly because 
she was trembling almost too much to stand ; 
and Alwyn obeyed her, looking at her with 
eager impatience, but silent, in obedience to 
her imploring gesture. 

“T can tell it very quickly,” said Isobel, 
with a strange half-smile. “I have never 
told it to anyone else, but to you so often, in 
dreams, asleep and awake,—But that is not 
what I meant to say — You remember 
the letter, that letter to Mr. George Beres- 
ford, on which so much depended? It came 
to me just as I had heard of the way in which 
Wilson Blackmore had spoken of me, and 
how you had answered for me, for which I 
have thanked you many a time in my heart, 
though never in words till now. He was the 
only person who knew where they were, and 
he was at our house that night. I asked 
him to tell me, and he refused. Then I asked 
him to send the letter himself, and he would 
not, unless I would pay him—with—a kiss. 
He never cared for me, even as such a thing 
could care! He only asked it to shame and 
humiliate me.” 

Alwyn had started to his feet, his fair, 
girlish face almost terrible in its white set 
look of wrath. 

“If I had known!” he panted. “ Why 
wasn't I told? I would have killed him 
sooner !” 

“T thought so,” she answered, her rigid 
calm faltering into a delicious confusion, be- 
tween tears and laughter. ‘ But never mind 
—it seems your brother George has taken 
the matter into his own hands!” 

* But how came I not to know ?” he re- 
peated, half bewildered. ‘I asked you how 


it was, did Inot? I begged you to explain.” 

“T thought it was of that you were speak- 
ing! For I—I could not tell what you would 
wish. The letter was of importance—you 
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put my own feeling before that, and I could 
not be sure that you would think it wrong. 
So I—gave him—what he asked.” 

“And he took the letter!” said Alwyn, 
between his teeth. ‘ Ah! I remember what 
your grandfather told me about it.—Well, 
Mr. Fenwicke is an old man. But if that 
other has a whole bone in his body, I think 
George will only have paid an instalment of 
my debt!” 

Isobel had hidden her burning face in her 
hands as she spoke, and she answered now 
without raising it. 

“ He is not worththinking about any more. 
It is all over now. He took the letter, and 
I never heard anything more of it. But 
when I came to know that your brother had 
never received it, I guessed that it had been 
destroyed. If my grandfather had anything 
to do with it, it would be with the idea that 
he was somehow doing you good. Healways 
liked you, in his own fashion.” 

Her blushes she could not conquer, but her 
tears she had choked down and wiped away 
by the time this speech was ended. She 
turned to the window again, and leaned 
against the shutter, looking out across the 
garden, in a curiously passive mood. 

And Alwyn paced twice or thrice up and 
down the room, and then, coming back, leaned 
against the opposite shutter, watching her 
half-averted face with a wild desire to fling 
himself at her feet. 

“So we were playing at cross purposes 
that day when we parted!” he said, at last, 
“and it was this that you thought would have 
made me angry if I had known. Well! I 
thought before then that I loved you with all 
my heart and soul, but I think if you had 
told me, I could have managed to love you 
a little more, even then.” 

There was another pause. Isobel had no 
answer ready, and perhaps could hardly have 
spoken if she had. And in the silence a 
robin close outside the window broke into 
jubilant song, drowning the echoes of those 
June voices that had rung in two hearts for 
fifteen weary months. 

“Why did you not tell me?” he cried, 
half angrily. “Iwas not too ready to be- 
lieve, even when I thought that you had 
confessed the truth of that other story. I 
implored you to explain it. Why did you 
not make me understand ?” 

“IT thought that you were hard upon me. 
My pride would not let me plead for myself. 
I never dreamed that you did not know the 
truth already.” 

“Would God I had known! But I wasa 





boy then. It has taken all this and more to 
make a man of me. If it could come over 
again I should have more wit than to be 
tricked by such mere jugglery of circum- 
stances! .... And now.—The man has 
more to offer you than ever the boy had.— 
But now, I suppose, it is too late.” 

“Too late?” she echoed, faintly, not look- 
ing round. 

“ Ay! too late,” answered Alwyn, almost 
roughly. ‘ You have left that prison yonder 
where I found you first, and dreamed that 
the secret belonged to no man but me. You 
have broken the spell; you have come out 
into the world and seen dozens of better men 
than ever I could hope to be. I had never 
any claim to be worthy of you, except that I 
might hope to compare favourably with the 
very few you had everseen. And now 4 

He stopped short with an angry gesture, 
as if he despised himself because his voice 
broke a little over the last words. And then 
he too looked away over the garden, and the 
robin broke out again into a very ecstasy 
of song ; and Isobel left her place and stole 
a pace or two nearer. 

“ And now—?” she said. ‘“ Must I make 
comparisons now? I have seen many true 
and noble gentlemen since I came out into 
the world, as you say. Shall I tell you 
where you stand, in my mind, as compared 
with them ?” 

Swiftly he turned, like one amazed, and 
looked at her, and then, as their eyes met, 
with one quick-drawn breath, his hands 
went out to meet hers. 

“ Tsobel 9” 

“Yes!” she said. ‘You said just now 
that you had more to offer than when we 
loved each other first, but J cannot say so 
much, for I gave you my whole heart then, 
and, I never took it back.” 





“You have not heard my second piece of 
news yet,” said Alwyn, some time afterwards. 
“Do you know, my Elfin Princess, -that I 
have been ruined ?” 

“T know. But perhaps it doesn’t matter 
so much as you think,” answered Isobel, 
thinking of her own private piece of good 
fortune, which she had not mentioned as 


et. 
me It could hardly matter /ess than I should 
care about it just now, let the worst have 
come to the worst. But as it happens, it 
turns out to be a false alarm. My brother 
George has been looking after my affairs for 
me—after I had thrown up the sponge in 
mingled despair and ill-temper—and from 
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“T am glad to have an opportunity first to 
tell you how glad I am to have been here, to 
have seen you once more, and to have heard 
from your own lips that you are happy. .... 
It would be more dignified, perhaps, to pre- 
tend not to care, but I am not good at pre- 
tending, as you must have seen the other 
night. After all, it cannot hurt you to know 
that——” 

He stopped short: not hesitating, but 
coming to a dead pause, as if he would let 
her end the sentence for herself. 

Isobel had glanced up at his face as he 
began, but now she looked away, and her 
heart began to beat faster. Some autumn 
garden-scent, wafted through the open win- 
dow—some unreasoning trick of memory— 
had reminded her of words to which she had 
to listen almost this very time the year be- 
fore ; and the recollection of young Froggatt 
and his wooing thrilled her with almost pain- 
ful thankfulness, as when one recalls some 
frightful peril just escaped. 

* You believe that?” asked Alwyn after a 
moment, half sadly, but with gentle insis- 
tence. “You have forgiven me, have you 
not? And you will allow that we are friends 
at least—old friends, who have a right to 
rejoice in each other’s good fortune ?” 

“Yes! oh, yes!” answered Isobel—and 
wondered, with a sinking of the heart, whether 
he had heard of her good fortune, and was 
going to congratulate her “as a friend.” 

“ Thank you,” he said. “That emboldens 
me to speak of two things which I had re- 
solved to tell you about, if I got the chance. 
The first is a message that I have for you— 
or something of the sort—from my brother 
George.” 

“From Mr. George Beresford ?” The form 
of the preamble partly reassured Isobel, and 
she looked up with a glance and a smile that 
recalled the past so vividly that Alwyn rather 
lost his head. 

“ Yes ; you know him well enough, Isobel. 
I need not apologise for him, or explain that 
he was always rather unaccountable. I will 
only read you his exact words: ‘I suppose 
you have been seeing Isobel Fenwicke, or 
will be seeing her. When you do, give her 
this message—if you don’t forget. “I have 
given Wilson Blackmore, upon information re- 
ceived, a tolerable good thrashing—nearly as good 
a one as he deserved/” Tell Miss Fenwicke 
that ; and if you don’t know the rights of it, 
ask her, and she can tell you, if she will.’” 

He folded the letter and looked at Isobel, 
who had risen, and was standing beside the 

window, with face turned from him. 





Alwyn rose too, and drew a little nearer. 

“T do not know the rights of it,” he said 
with quickened breath, and eagerness care- 
fully kept under. “I have fancied, long 
before I had this letter, that I could not 
have known the rights of it. Will you not 
tell me, Isobel ?” 

“T meant to tell,” she answered in a tone 
strangely like his. ‘I suppose your brother 
intended to make himself my champion in 
this, but I thank him more for having made 
it a little easier for me—to begin—to tell. 
Only—one thing—sit down, please, and say 
nothing till you know it all. I am not sure 
that the truth will please you much better 
than what you have thought all this while.” 

She sat down as she spoke, partly because 
she was trembling almost too much to stand ; 
and Alwyn obeyed her, looking at her with 
eager impatience, but silent, in obedience to 
her imploring gesture. 

“T can tell it very quickly,” said Isobel, 
with a strange half-smile. “I have never 
told it to anyone else, but to you so often, in 
dreams, asleep and awake,—But that is not 
what I meant to say — You remember 
the letter, that letter to Mr. George Beres- 
ford, on which so much depended? It came 
to me just as I had heard of the way in which 
Wilson Blackmore had spoken of me, and 
how you had answered for me, for which I 
have thanked you many a time in my heart, 
though never in words till now. He was the 
only person who knew where they were, and 
he was at our house that night. I asked 
him to tell me, and he refused. Then I asked 
him to send the letter himself, and he would 
not, unless I would pay him—with—a kiss. 
He never cared for me, even as such a thing 
could care! He only asked it to shame and 
humiliate me.” 

Alwyn had started to his feet, his fair, 
girlish face almost terrible in its white set 
look of wrath. 

“Tf I had known!” he panted. ‘“ Why 
wasn’t I told? I would have killed him 
sooner !” 

“T thought so,” she answered, her rigid 
calm faltering into a delicious confusion, be- 
tween tears and laughter. ‘“ But never mind 
—it seems your brother George has taken 
the matter into his own hands!” 

“But how came I not to know ?” he re- 
peated, half bewildered. ‘I asked you how 
it was, did Inot? I begged you to explain.” 

“T thought it was of that you were speak- 
ing! For I—I could not tell what you would 
wish. The letter was of importance—you 
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put my own feeling before that, and I could 
not be sure that you would think it wrong. 
So I—gave him—what he asked.” 

“And he took the letter!” said Alwyn, 
between his teeth. ‘ Ah! I remember what 
your grandfather told me about it.—Well, 
Mr. Fenwicke is an old man. But if that 
other has a whole bone in his body, I think 
George will only have paid an instalment of 
my debt!” 

Isobel had hidden her burning face in her 
hands as she spoke, and she answered now 
without raising it. 

“ He is not worththinking about any more. 
It is all over now. He took the letter, and 
I never heard anything more of it. But 
when I came to know that your brother had 
never received it, I guessed that it had been 
destroyed. If my grandfather had anything 
to do with it, it would be with the idea that 
he was somehow doing you good. Healways 
liked you, in his own fashion.” 

Her blushes she could not conquer, but her 
tears she had choked down and wiped away 
by the time this speech was ended. She 
turned to the window again, and leaned 
against the shutter, looking out across the 
garden, in a curiously passive mood. 

And Alwyn paced twice or thrice up and 
down the room, and then, coming back, leaned 
against the opposite shutter, watching her 
half-averted face with a wild desire to fling 
himself at her feet. 

“So we were playing at cross purposes 
that day when we parted!” he said, at last, 
“and it was this that you thought would have 
made me angry if I had known. Well! I 
thought before then that I loved you with all 
my heart and soul, but I think if you had 
told me, I could have managed to love you 
a little more, even then.” 

There was another pause. Isobel had no 
answer ready, and perhaps could hardly have 
spoken if she had. And in the silence a 
robin close outside the window broke into 
jubilant song, drowning the echoes of those 
June voices that had rung in two hearts for 
fifteen weary months. 

“ Why did you not tell me?” he cried, 
half angrily. “Iwas not too ready to be- 
lieve, even when I thought that you had 
confessed the truth of that other story. I 
implored you to explain it. Why did you 
not make me understand ¢” 

“I thought that you were hard upon me. 
My pride would not let me plead for myself. 
I never dreamed that you did not know the 
truth already.” 


“Would God I had known! But I wasa 


boy then. It has taken all this and more to 
make a man of me. If it could come over 
again I should have more wit than to be 
tricked by such mere jugglery of circum- 
stances! .... And now.—The man has 
more to offer you than ever the boy had.— 
But now, I suppose, it is too late.” 

“Too late ?” she echoed, faintly, not look- 
ing round. 

“ Ay! too late,” answered Alwyn, almost 
roughly. ‘ You have left that prison yonder 
where I found you first, and dreamed that 
the secret belonged to no man but me. You 
have broken the spell; you have come out 
into the world and seen dozens of better men 
than ever I could hope to be. I had never 
any claim to be worthy of you, except that I 
might hope to compare favourably with the 
very few you had everseen. And now “ 

He stopped short with an angry gesture, 
as if he despised himself because his voice 
broke a little over the last words. And then 
he too looked away over the garden, and the 
robin broke out again into a very ecstasy 
of song ; and Isobel left her place and stole 
a pace or two nearer. 

“ And now—?” she said. “ Must I make 
comparisons now? I have seen many true 
and noble gentlemen since I came out into 
the world, as you say. Shall I tell you 
where you stand, in my mind, as compared 
with them %” 

Swiftly he turned, like one amazed, and 
looked at her, and then, as their eyes met, 
with one quick-drawn breath, his hands 
went out to meet hers. 

“ Tsobel ?” 

“Yes!” she said. “You said just now 
that you had more to offer than when we 
loved each other first, but J cannot say so 
much, for I gave you my whole heart then, 
and, I never took it back.” 





“You have not heard my second piece of 
news yet,” said Alwyn, some time afterwards. 
“Do you know, my Elfin Princess, that I 
have been ruined ?” 

“I know. But perhaps it doesn’t matter 
so much as you think,” answered Isobel, 
thinking of her own private piece of good 
fortune, which she had not mentioned as 


et. 
- It could hardly matter Jess than I should 
care about it just now, let the worst have 
come to the worst. But as it happens, it 
turns out to be a false alarm. My brother 
George has been looking after my affairs for 
me—after I had thrown up the sponge in 





mingled despair and ill-temper—and from 
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what he tells me I shall be nearly as well off | 


“ You will not need to do that, I hope. 


as ever I was, with the advantage of having | And if we live in a very humble fashion in 


learnt that I can work. He has been a true 
friend to me ; and I forgive him—almost— 
for having undertaken one piece of business 
that I would rather have seen to myself.” 

“T am very much obliged to him—for 
taking it off your hands,” said Isobel, de- 
murely. 

“He is a good fellow, and you shall thank 
him yourself,” went on Alwyn, as if his 
imagination could conceive no greater reward. 
* And now I have discovered that work is 
the great necessity of life ; but we shall have 
enough to live upon in a humble way. You 
will not mind if, in looking for work, I think 
more of what is to be done than of what 
may be got by it ?” 

“You know that I can sweep a room and 
cook a dinner,” she answered, smiling. “I 
have not forgotten those useful accomplish- 
ments, though my hands have grown white 
here in idleness. Ah! you don’t know how 
pleasant it would be to do those things 
again, and think that I was doing my part 
towards.the world’s good work so.” 

Alwyn took possession of the little hands 
that he had often seen so busy, and kissed 
them both. 


THE 


| town, we will make up for it by the grandeur 
| of having a country house. Rawnsleigh will 
| be always ready for us when we want a holi- 
| day, to steal back into fairyland together.” 

“Shall you not find Cogshall a little too 
near?” asked Isobel, thinking, however, of 
/another house in the neighbourhood which 
would one day be theirs, and for the sake of 
which the iniquities of the Grange might 
possibly be condoned. 

“Poor Cogshall!” said Alwyn, in tones of 
infinite pity. ‘I had at one time a kind of 
superstitious horror of it, but that is gone 
now. In spite of all that has come and 
gone, you and [ shall always find a certain 
charm in the thought of that uncanny, 
mouldering, haunted old place. I, because 
I found a treasure there, of which I im- 
mediately planned to rob the poor old house. 
And you, because “ 

“Because I lost something there—which 
I shall never go back to look for!” she 
answered, with a smile and a sigh. “We 
will dream of it often—on hot, breathless, 
summer days, and on winter nights when the 

rain sobs at the windows. But we will never 
| wish to see it any more !” 








END. 


“NOT OUR OWN.” 


Short Sunday Readings for December. 
By toe EDITOR. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Dan. iv. 27 to end, and Luke xix. 12—27. 


‘¢ WHAT HAST THOU THAT THOU DIDST NOT RECEIVE?”’ 


HIS fact is a condemnation of the selfish- 
ness as well as vanity which are found 

in every generation. How often we hear it 
said, ‘‘ Posterity has done nothing for me,” 
as if such a base maxim, with its false exag- 
geration of individualism, afforded an excuse 
against the demands of patriotism and reli- 
gion! We must have to do with posterity, 
for posterity is as inextricably linked to us 
as we are to our ancestry. The wise consi- 
deration of what St. Paul asks the Corin- 
thians, ‘‘ What have we that we did not 
receive ?” demonstrates the fallacy of egoism. 
For we are literally “the heirs of all the 
ages.”” Everything we possess and all that 
we ourselves are, may, toa very large extent, 


be regarded as products of the past. The 
civilisation which has enviromed us since 
childhood, and which has moulded our habits, 
is the accumulated result of forces to which 
generation after generation has contributed. 
We are indebted to Celt and Saxon, Scandi- 
navian and Norman for the temperament 
we possess. The daring enterprise, the poetic 
fire, the calm endurance, the irrepressible 
love of freedom, the respect for law, as well 
as the stolid commercial selfishnesses which 
have characterized the growth of the British 
people, and which is telling on our position 
now among the nations, are not wholly of 
our creating. The literature in which we 
glory is a gift from other times, not dead, but 
vitalizing the moral atmosphere we breathe, 
and shaping our thoughts even when we 
imagine that we are independent. Our fruit- 
ful Jands were cultivated for our use by other 
hands. We cannot estimate the debt we 
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owe to those who, out of their poverty, raised 
our great churches and cathedrals to be abid- 
ing houses of prayer; who endowed our col- 
leges to be continual sourees of light and 
leading, and who left of their means a secu- 
rity that the Gospel of Christ should be 

reached to the poorest for many a century. 

here was nothing in the spirit of these 
builders of their nation of the wretched 
trading principle which asserts, “ Posterity 
has done nothing for me, and I mean to 
do nothing for posterity.” The truth ex- 
pressed in the phrase, “the solidarity of the 
race,” convicts such a proverb of concealing a 
hideous lie. Every person is but an epitome 
of derived habits, and he, in turn, must affect 
his posterity. Nay, if we are to believe Mr. 
Darwin, every action, however instinctive, in- 
dicates a strange antecedent history. We can- 
not smile or laugh or weep without betraying 
to the watchful eye of the naturalist symptoms 
of our connection with a curious ancestry. The 
law of heredity, on its beneficial as well as 
degrading side, is at work in every family. 
The amount of credit or of blame which is 
justly due to any generation or to any indi- 
vidual becomes thus a difficult matter to 
calculate in the light of the question, ‘‘ What 
have we that we did not receive ?” 

There are many terrible conditions of 
modern life for which we cannot be held 
altogether chargeable. The fearful social 
wreckage, the accumulated strength of the 
vicious habits that enthral hundreds of thou- 
sands, the actual barbarism which appals 
those who are acquainted with certain grades 
of society, are, to a certain extent, the legacy 
of a long and infamous neglect. These things 
are undoubtedly to be reckoned among those 
that we have received; and this very fact 
should compel even the most selfish to con- 
sider whether we are to hand over this dread- 
ful heritage to be a cursetofuture generations, 
or are so to grapple with the problems of life 
now, that we may at least mitigate the evils we 
find around us. It is true that posterity may 
have done nothing for us, but our ancestors 
have, and we, in our day, have to do with 
our posterity as our progenitors have had to do 
with us; it therefore becomes every one 
whose conscience has not been wholly be- 
sotted by selfishness to consider what that 
heritage is which he is leaving, and, as he 
looks beyond his own immediate circle, to 
lend his help to every endeavour after the 
amelioration of those conditions and habits 
which are the fateful environment of mil- 
lions, and which are crushing, into a danger- 
ous as well as fearful social débris, masses of 
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our people who, in the hard struggle for ex- 
istence, and often handicapped by the power 
of habits that have been contracted during 
generations of neglect, are at present the 
anxiety of every wise Christian and right- 
minded citizen. 

Undoubtedly, the circle of interest ought 
to begin with each man at what is to him 
the centre of duty—his own home. Every 
parent, and every one who may possibly be 
a parent, ought to consider well the physical 
and moral legacy he is to leave to his chil- 
dren. There are legacies we must leave that 
are far more important than any that can be 
expressed in a last will and testament. The 
great fortune, to leave which a parent has 
toiled like a galley slave, imagining that he 
was doing a noble and unselfish part, too fre- 
quently proves the greatest curse. No one 
who has lived in a great commercial city but 
must have often noticed the tragic end of 
mistaken ambition, when, it may be before 
the grass has grown green upon his grave, 
the fortune that had been accumulated by 
years of industry becomes the instrument of 
vulgar vice, and so squandered as to be a 
curse to society. 

Whatever else may be left by us, let us 
take care that we leave a heritage of lofty 
sympathies, of pure thoughts, and true cul- 
ture ; the example of a life which has served 
God rather than Mammon, and righteousness 
before success. And as we would avoid being 
a fountain of evil to generation after gene- 
ration, let us beware of those sins which ruin 
the body as well as the soul, and become 
perpetuated through inherited physical ten- 
dencies. Such is the sin of impurity, with 
its legacy of ruined constitutions, and it may 
be insanity, and drunkenness with its awful 
reproduction of itself in organs which require 
but the taste of alcohol to stimulate into an 
irresistible craving. Woe be it to the man 
who becomes the source to which children 
and children’s children can trace their ruin. 
Better for him that a millstone were hung 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea, than he should cause 
these little ones to offend. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Ex. xxi. 1—9; 1 Peter ii. 11 to end. 
‘‘¥g ARE NOT YOUR OWN.” 

There is another light in which this truth 
may be regarded as a consequence following 
from the answer to the question, “ What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive?” 
Our indebtedness to others ought to bring 
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full recoguition of our duty to others. Isola- 
tion is impossible. We derive what we are 
and enjoy or suffer from an intricate network 
of influences, and whether we will it or not 
we are afiecting others, and must affect them, 
it may be, for generations yet tocome. “No 
man,” says St. Paul, “liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself.” Family, city, 
church, nation, humanity, are but widening 
circles, and each individual is related in some 
measure to them all, and is affecting, as well as 
being affected by them all. The sum of the 
moral forces is made up of the units. The 
wickedness of the wicked cannot be confined 
to the evil-doer, nor can the goodness of the 
righteous be limited to himself. Mutual 
giving and taking is continually at work, and 
in this respect ‘‘ we are not our own.” 

And the pride of man, which tempts him 
ever to call any possession his own, is every 
day rebuked by his utter helplessness in 
reference to those very things that form the 
ground of his boast. We have to enter this 
world without our opinion being consulted, 
and we have to leave it equally without being 
asked. What we usually call “ our own,” is 
shown to be absurdly the reverse by the abso- 
lute nakedness in which we enter life, and by 
the absolute nakedness in which the greatest 
and the richest have to leave it. The hand- 
ful of dust in the small urn, or the mummy 
mouldering within its cerements in the great 
sarcophagus, is the vivid commentary which 
time writes upon imperial state. If there is 
an immortality of influence, assuredly there 
is no vested interest recognised by nature or 
God in those things which men usually re- 
gard as their own by unchallengeable titles. 
The most that can be said of such possessions 
is that we are appointed stewards over them, 
but with a term of authority that at the 
longest is tragically brief. 

But no one of these senses is that in which 
St. Paul told the Corinthians they were not 
their own. It was not as a sad reflection on 
human weakness, but as the grandest hope 
for humanity, that he asserted the relation- 
ship which bound them to Christ and its 
consequent duties. From the very fact that 
they were not their own, which in one sense 
might be taken as an impoverishment of their 
independence, he establishes their true dig- 
nity and reveals their true riches. 

When he told these believers in Corinth, 
“Ye are not your own, for ye are bought 
with a price, therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spirit, which are God’s,” 
he was using words that would at once be 
understood, because he was addressing those 





who were not only acquainted with slavery, 
but many of whom were themselves slaves. 
They knew what it was for men and women 
to be bought and sold. Some of them 
knew it too well. Some of them had to bear 
the bitter consciousness every day that in the 
most literal sense they were not their own, 
but were bound to minister in body, soul, 
and spirit to the profit, the pleasure, or the 
glory-of the master who had purchased them, 
as he might have purchased cattle. If they 
had strength of body, that strength was not 
their own ; if they had beauty, it was at the 
disposal of another ; if they had genius, and 
were skilled musicians, poets, or artists, these 
gifts were to be the glory of the master and 
notof the slave, whose value was only enhanced 
thereby as the speed makes the racer fetch 
the higher price. It was from such experi- 
ences as these that St. Paul illustrated spiri- 
tual relationships of quite an opposite cha- 
racter. Slavery had little else than a dark 
side, but it presented associations which 
could be used to set forth all that is brightest, 
freest, and noblest in the redemption that 
is in Jesus Christ. The manumission of the 
slave when he became a freedman was a 
picture of the liberty with which Christ sets 
His people free, breaking the bonds that had 
crushed the life and, instead of a forced 
obedience to tyranny, creating the willing con- 
secration whereby we cry, “ Abba, Father.” 
And, again, from the unreserved service in 
body and soul to his earthly master which 
was the compulsory bondage of the slave, 
St. Paul creates the picture of the complete 
and blessed surrender of all, body and soul, to 
God—not the compulsory task of the servant, 
but the free-will offering of a love whose ser- 
vice is perfect freedom. St. Paul took the 
analogy between the buying and selling 
of the slave, and his passing from the ser- 
vice of one master to that of another, to 
point a higher moral, when he said, “ Ye are 
not your own, for ye are bought with a price, 
therefore glorify God in your body and 
spirit, which are God’s.” In no case does 
service cease, but its character is changed 
with the change of master, and the spirit of 
the relationship altered, when it is no more 
slavery but freedom. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Isaiah li.; Heb. x. 1—22, 


‘‘y¥m ARE NOT YOUR OWN, FOR YE ARE BOUGHT WITH 
A PRICE.” 


There are many passages in the New Tes- 
tament in which salvation is described as a 
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purchase, Our Lord represents his own death 
as “a ransom given for many,” St. Peter 
says we have been “redeemed not by cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, but by 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.’ The 
price paid for the freedom of the slave is 
suggested by the very word redemption. 
How are we to understand this ? 

Even the most superficial reader must per- 
ceive that we are here dealing with imagery, 
and, as in all such cases, we are sure to lose 
the true meaning if we treat it in the letter 
and not in the spirit. Literalism has been 
the bane of theology in all ages ; and we will 
inevitably miss its spiritual import if we carry 
the conception of some actual commercial 
transaction: into the thought of human re- 
demption by Christ Jesus. Does it or does 
it not set forth a literal bargaining for the 
souls of men, as between Christ and some 
other being? So was it that theologians 
once taught that the death of Christ was a 
price paid to Satan for the purchase of the 
elect from his lawful claims. Others have 
taught that it was the price paid by God to 
His own attributes, to “satisfy His broken 
law,” and to secure the pardon of the sinner 
without any breach of the Divine sentence 
against all sin. But surely both of these 
explanations arise from a transference of the 
literalism of human bargaining into a sphere 
that is purely spiritual. 

There may be conditions lying beyond 
human experience that may be aflected by 
the death of Christ. Sweeping negatives on 
such matters are unwarranted. But it is 
right for us to state what we do see clearly, 
while not denying that there may be more 
than we see ; and it is also right to call any 
explanation false which is manifestly un- 
worthy and dishonouring to God. 

We can reach at least one aspect of re- 
demption by considering what that was 
which was in slavery, the means necessary 
for its redemption, and the kind of liberty 
which is gained. Manifestly it was our wills 
which were under the bondage of sin, and 
they could be made free only by the influence 
of sin being destroyed ; it was our affections 
and sympathies which were under an alien 
power and which had to be won back to God ; 
our conscience was darkened and required 
light; our members were servants of unright- 
eousness, and must be made the instru- 
ments of holiness. The redeeming of these 
from the wrong to the right necessarily in- 
volved the outlay of appropriate moral and 
spiritual forces, and Christ has purchased the 





freedom of man in the only way it could be 
purchased, by the expenditure of a love and 
goodness and forgiveness ; or, in other words, 
by such a sacrifice as made an adequate 
appeal and exercised an adequate redemptive 
power over our whole nature. For what. is 
it that can purchase love except the outpour- 
ing of love in constraining energy ? That is 
the price that is always paid for love. The 
only ransom that can deliver the sinner from 
the conscious bondage of guilt and create 
filial confidence is the shedding forth of the 
richness of divine forgiveness and fatherly 
compassion in such a measure as to banish 
fear and produce joyful trust. The price 
that can buy the cry, “ Abba, Father,” from 
the lips of the wandered and rebellious child 
cannot be one that is paid to Satan; it can- 
not even be some suffering endured which is 
equivalent to the sentence of the broken law 
of God, for that could not awaken the response 
of our hearts to the heart of the Father. 
It must be the price which love always pays 
in its travail of soul over the object it would 
redeem. The mystery of the Divine Sacrifice 
in seeking and saving that which was lost, 
the revelation of the Father whom we had 
not known, the clasp of the Father’s embrace 
round the neck of the returning, and the kiss 
of forgiveness—these surely constitute at 
least some of the elements of the price that 
purchases the heart, and leads from the ser- 
vice of sin to the willing service of God. 
The price is a great one, for, mystery of 
mysteries! it is the suffering love of God 
that is in Christ Jesus, the endurance of His 
unspeakable long-suffering and patience, His 
taking hold of our fallen humanity, and 
through all the agony and bloody sweat, the 
cross and passion, hearing our burden and 
pouring forth the exhaustless fulness of 
Divine goodness and mercy and holy tender- 
ness. And all this was gathered up in one 
vivid expression and sealed for ever in the 
death of the Cross. Whatever else redemp- 
tion may mean, we may all see for ourselves 
that it was through such an expenditure as I 
have described that we, at ]-ast, were reached, 
and our souls brought back to God. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Hosea xiv. and Romans vi. 


‘YE ARE NOT YOUR OWN. . . THEREFORE GLORIFY 
GOD IN YOUR BODY AND IN YOUR SPIRIT, WHICH 
ARE GOD’s.’”’ 


We are led from the fact of redemption to 
another aspect of the truth that we are “not 
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our own.” Being purchased with the price 
that has taken us from sin to God, we are 
ealled to glorify Him in our body, and in our 
spirit, which are God’s. The freedmen of 
Christ do not cease to serve, but the charac- 
ter of the service is completely changed. 
From a service which was slavery they enter 
a service which is rendered in the glad liberty 
of sons, whose very life is to please God. 
They belong henceforth to God by ties which 
have bound every sympathy and affection. 
So was it that St. Paul could say, “we 
live not to ourselves, but to Him who died 
for us and rose again.” ‘To me to live is 
Christ.” 

And it is only as we thus cease to live to 
ourselves that we become truly enriched. 
The world puts a false value on things when 
it tempts us to regard them as our own, in the 
sense that they may be used independent of 
God. Under the influence of the worldly spirit 
a man is governed by the half-truth, and there- 
fore the dangerous falsehood, that “he can do 
as he likes with his own ;” that his time is his 
own, to spend as he pleases ; his body is his 
own to be the slave of passion, as his money 
is to minister to his delights. ‘These are 
my good things,” is his language, “and 
these I will use for the enrichment of self 
and under the sole control of self-will.” And 
it seems a splendid heritage to be thus like 
gods to ourselves ; but, strange to say, these 
riches when so used are doomed to entail 
real impoverishment. The moral bankruptcy 
of every egoist is the tragic proof of the 
greatness of the mistake. 

We can imagine, by way of illustration, 
how a despot might, on the attainment of 
power, act in either of two ways. He might 
regard his dominion and riches and unchal- 
lenged power as given for self-gratification, 
and in order that he might eat, drink, and be 
merry. Building “ his soul a lordly pleasure- 
house,” enthroning self without any thought 
of duty, we know what consequences would 
ensue. The world has seen more than once 
the moral hell which is the certain vengeance 
upon such a life. But another course might 
be followed, and all powers and gifts be con- 
secrated for the attainment of unselfish aims. 
Having all things, the man might regard 
them as not his own, but held under the 
claims of humanity, religion, and duty ; and 
we know that in proportion to his doing so 
he would discover the enrichment of his own 
life. Through the loss of self he would gain 
his truest self. 

And every one of us is to some extent a 





despot, the sovereign of a little kingdom, 
having each our sphere of authority, with 
powers and resources that we are to control. 
The world will tempt us to put a false value 
upon these. The youngest child as well as 
the greatest monarch knows the fascination 
of the first assault of evil when the whisper 
comes, “‘ You shall not die, be a god to your- 
self and do as you please with it all.” But 
Christianity puts a true value on ourselves 
and all we have when it asserts, “ You are 
not your own; you are infinitely precious, 
but that preciousness does not arise from 
what you are as an isolated and self-centred 
unit in the midst of this great universe of 
God. Were you thus ‘your own’ you 
would be the most worthless of atoms. Your 
true greatness consists in the fact that you 
belong to God, and you can acquire true 
blessedness and enrichment only by self-sur- 
render to Him. Measure your greatness by 
what you are in yourself, or by what you 
possess, and your insignificance may well 
appal you. Measure what you are when 
you can say, ‘I am not my own; God has 
loved me and redeemed me to Himself,’ and 
the grandeur of your life becomes immeasur- 
able.” The poorest and loneliest creature 
on this weary earth can thus be a king 
unto God, through the recognition of a 
life that is his and yet hid with Christ 
in God. Once that centre is reached, then 
God becomes glorified in body and spirit, 
for He is confessed and obeyed in all things. 
Then are we one with God and with the 
eternal order and future of the Universe, 
and are able to say, “All things are ours. 
Whether the world or life or death, or 
things present or things to come, all are 
ours ; for we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. 
The law that governed Christ governs us, 
and we thereby are set down with Him 
in heavenly places. Being sons of God, we 
possess God, and are fellow-heirs with Jesus 
Christ.” 

And surely no better heritage can be ours, 
no greater peace can be enjoyed than springs 
from this consciousness when, as the year 
ends, we perforce realise the transitoriness of 
all things earthly. If our confidence is 
placed only upon the things we call our own, 
then is the bruised reed but a faint image of 
the weakness of our stay ; but when it rests 
on God, whose we are and whom we serve, 
it is firm as the changeless mountain, for 
“let the world pass and the lust thereof, he: 
that doeth the will of God shall abide for 
ever.” 
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